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Monpay, Decempen 7, 1829. 


of this body, from the State of Mississippi, will go into 


ourning for one month by wearing crape on the left arm. 


f MUE H ary- j ™ vé 4 
At noon, the Honorable SAMUEL SMITH, of Mary Resoloal, That, asan additional evidence of respect to 


land, President pro tempore of the Senate, took the chair. 
The roll of Senators having been called over by WALTER 
LOWRIE, Esq. Secretary of the Senate, it appeared that 
thirty-five members were present. 

The usual message was sent to the, House of Repre- 
sentatives, notifying that a quorum of the Senate had as- 
sembled, 

Mr. WHITE and Mr. SANFORD were then appointed 
a committee to join the committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, to inform the Presidentof the United States 
that quorums of the two Houses had assembled, &c. 


Turspay, Decempern 8, 1829. 


the memory of the Honorable Tuomas B. REED, the Senate 
do now adjourn. 


[From'the 10th to the 22d of December, inclusive, there 
was no business transacted to give rise to debate. The 
Senate was principally occupied in receiving and referring 
petitions, and disposing of motions for inquiry, &c.] 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1829. 
INTEREST DUE TO CERTAIN STATES. 


The bill providing for the allowance of interest to cer- 
tain States therein mentioned, on such advances made by 


Mr. WHITE reported from the Joint Committee, that] them to the United States, during the late war, as have 
they had, according to order, waited on the President of| been or may hereafter be refunded to them, with the 
the United States, who replied: that he would, to-day, at | amendments of the Committee on the Judiciary to the bill, 


12 o’clock, make a communication to each House of were taken-up. in, Committee of he Whole. 


Congress, 

Soon after which, a written message (which will be 
found in the Appendix) was received from the President 
of the United States, by Mr. Donerson, his Secretary. 

The message was read, and, on motion by Mr. ROWAN, 
it was 

Ordered, That four thousand five hundred copies of the 
message, with one thousand five hundred copies of the 
eoenments accompanying it, be printed for the use of the 

senate. 


Wepyrspay, Decemnern 9, 1829. 
‘The Senate, this day, elected its several standing com- 
mittces: and on motion of Mr. SANFORD, it was 
_ Resolved, ‘That a select committee be appointed to con- 
sider the state of the current coins, and to report such 
amendments of the existing laws concerning coins, as may 
be deemed expedient. 
HONORS TO THE DEAD. 2 
Mv. ELLIS having announced the death of his colleague, 
the Honorable Tuomas B. Rern, of Mississippi, submit- 
ted the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
agreed to: i 


Resolved, That the members of tle Senate, from a de- 


The amend- 
ments, viz: To provide forthe: payment of interest: due 
to the States of Rhode Island and New “Hampshire, were 
agreed to; and, on motion of Mr. IREDELL, the bill was 
further amended by inserting the State of North Caro- 
lina; and the question being on ordering’ the‘bill to be 
engrossed for a third reading — 

Mr. BENTON expressed some repugnance at voting 
for the bill, untilhe was better informed of the conse- 
quences which might attend that vote, and how far the 
accounting officers of the Government might be authoriz- 
ed to go under the bill. Formerly great rigor and exact- 
ness were observed in the investigation of claims. on the 
Government before Congress ordered their allowance. 
It was a good practicé, and he should be sorry to “see a 
different and looser mode introduced. For himself, he 
did not know ‘pat the United States owed a debt to a'sin- 
gle State, apd ifthe bill proposed to authorize the account- 
ing officers to ascertain the fact of the existence of debt 
to the States, and allow interest thereon, without other 
examination, he could not consent to it. He should him- 
self like to see the accounts, whether for advances made 
in money, or for services rendered, and. know whether 
they were rendered by order or against order, and judge 
of their validity. At present he was in the dark asto the 
whole subject of the bill; he had seen no report on it, 


sire of showing every mark of respect to the memory of jand knew not if there wasany. He desired further in- 
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Mr. MARKS adverted to certain documents in his pos- 
session which would elucidate the principle of the bill, 
but not anticipating the consideration of the bill to-day, he 
had not brought the papers to the House with him. He, 
therefore, moved to lay the bill on the table for the pre- 
sent, but withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, who said that the bill did not 
contemplate the admission of any claims for advances, or 
the examination of any accounts; there were none to be 
rendered—they had all been settled and paid—and the bill 
is for the allowance of interest on those claims which have 
been settled and paid. Instead of laying the bill on the 
table, he preferred postponing it to Monday, and making 
it the order of the day; which motion he madc, and it 
was carricd. f 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1829. 


The Senate were engaged to-day in receiving and refer- 
ring petitions and reports of committees. Adjourned to 
Monday. 


Monpay, DecemBer 28, 1829. 
There was no debate in the Senate to-day. 


Tuxrsvay, DecemsBer 29, 1829. 
MILITARY PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Senate proceeded to the special order of the day 
on the bill explanatory of the act to reduce and fix the 
military peace establishment of the United States, passed 
March 2, 1821. a 

The bill is as follows: 

<: Whereas doubts have arisen in the construction of the 
act of Congress, passed the second day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, entitled “ An 


act to reduce and fix the military peace establishment of 


the United States,” which have hitherto prevented it from 
being carried into execution, so far as relates tothe ar- 
rangement of a colonel to the second regiment of artil- 


lery: And whereas it was the true intent and meaning of 


the said act, that the vacancy aforesaid should be filled by 
arranging to it one of the colonels in the army of the 
United States at the time of the passage thereof: And 
whereas, inthe execution of said act, Daniel Bissel, then 
a colonel in the line, and a brevet Brigadier General in 
the army of the United States, was ordered to be dis- 
charged as a supernumerary officer, which order, as it 
affected the said Daniel Bissell, and. some other officers, 
was held by the Senate to be illegal and void: And where- 
as the President of the United States has since nominated 
the said Daniel Bissell to be colonel of the second regi- 
‘ment of artillery aforesaid, which nomination the Senate 
have not acted upon, because they hold the said Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier General Daniel Bissell to be in the 
army, and to need no new appointment: Now, therefore, 
to put an end to all doubt and disagreement upon this sub- 
ject, and to enable the President to carry said act of March 
second, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, into 
execution: 

«¢ Be it enacted, &c. That the President be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to fill the vacancy in the second regi- 
ment of artillery, by arranging Daniel Bissell thereto.” 

Mr. BENTON, in support of the passage of the bill, 


whom was referred that part of the President’s message 
to Congress in 1826, which relates to this subject. 

Mr. SANFORD moved to expunge the preamble from 
the bill. He considered it wholly unnecessary, and stat- 
‘ed that there was no instance in our Government in which 
a preamble to a bill was employed as a vehicle of the rea- 
sons why the bill itself ought to be passed. It was, he 
repeated, wholly unusual and unnecessary} and, in the 
present case, especially unnecessary, smece all the reasons 


| petition of it. 


why the bill ought to be passed, were explained more at 
length in various other documents. 


Mr. BENTON, in reply, said, that he would be sorry 
to be the occasion of introducing any innovations into the 
proceedings of this body; but if it was any innovation, he 
considered the present instance of sufficient importance 
to authorize a departure from the usual practice. It was 
a case, he said, which stood alone, and which, in his opin- 
ion, not only justified, but required a preamble. The 
object of the preamble was to explain the nature and the 
end of the act itself.. The necessity for the preamble in 
this particular case, was, that the reasons for the act only 
existed in the secret Executive records of the Senate, and 
could not be known to the public or the other House 


unless stated in this way. There was no danger to be 


apprehended of its growing into precedent, nor of our 
bills being loaded with unnecessary preambles. He there- 
fore hoped that the motion of the gentleman from New 
York would not prevail. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that precedents arise, 
and only arise, from the repetition of particular cases, 
which increase gradually till at length they become com- 
mon usage. Thus, if it be acceded to in the present in- 
stance, it would be quoted hereafter in support of a re- 
He considered it wrong to follow the En- 
glish practice in this respect, as the reports of our Com- 
mittees, with which all bills are accompanied, supply the 
place of preambles. j 

Mr. HOLMES deemed a preamble nothing but an apo- 
logy for legislation; and for apologies he thought there 
was no necessity. His chief objection to preambles was, 
that they rendered legislation complex instead of eluci- 
dating it. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that in the good olden times, when peo- 
ple were not ashamed to tell the truth, bills were preced» 
ed by preambles always. They were used to set forth 
the object of the bill, and the means by which that ebject 
was to be obtained. It now happens that the practice is 
changed, and preambles have come into disuse because le- 
gislative bodies are less candid. So much for precedent, 
which has led us to dispense with the use of preambles. 
He knew cases in which it would have been well to have 
retained the old practice. He knew a case in which a 
preamble would have been of infinite advantage--he 
meant the Tariff law. A preamble to that act would 
have stated its true objects—that it was for the purpose, 
not of raising revenue, but for the protection ofthe man- 
ufacturing interests. As to the apprehensions of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Surru] he [Mr. H.] would 
say that there was no danger of its becoming a precedent 
-—on the contrary, the only danger to be dreaded was, 
that we may be left without a precedent for stating the 

rounds of our legislation. The gentleman not only ob- 
jects as to the danger of its becoming a precedent for fu- 
ture action, but he also says that it is not proper to spread 
our reasons for legislating upon record. This very case, 
he {Mr. H.] contended, required that the reasons should 
go with the act. Suffer it to go to the world naked, and 
what will it appear? Why, that Colonel Bissell is assigned 
to the command of the second regiment of artillery by 
an act of Congress. This would seem out of course, and 
what, he would ask, would be the consequences? Why, 


‘ | | that Congress undertakes to fill vacancies in the army by 
read the report of the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


special acts. But this is an extraordinary case, and to 
prevent the possibility of its being misunderstood, we 
state the reasons of passing the bill in a preamble to it. 
Unless these reasons were spread upon record, he would 
hesitate much whether he should vote for the passage of 
the bill, as he was not disposed to search for the reasons 
amongst the public documents of the Senate, or the Ex- 
ecutive archives of the Senate. He hoped, therefore, 
the reasons for this act would go with it, and speak for 
themselves to all future time. The preamble of a bill, 
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he said, was the key to unlock the motive which induced 
its passage. ; 

Mr. FOOT said that-this bill required no key to unlock 
it, The bill was perfectly simple, and casily understood; 
it reads, <‘ that. the President be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to fill the vacancy in the second regiment of artille- 
ty, by arranging Daniel Bissell thereto.” As to assigning 
reasons for the passage of a bill he thought there was no 
necessity for it. He’ was opposed to making apologies 
for our public acts—-he would make no apology. As the 
gentleman from Maryland had well observed, the reports 
accompanying the bills contain the reasons of our legislation. 

Mr. KANE said there was some difficulty with him 
about this matter. The necessity which gave rise to the 
bill was a different construction being given to the act of 
1821 by the President and the Senate. The President 
thought that he had not the power to arrange General 
Bissell to the command of the second regiment of artil- 
lery, and the Senate, on the contrary, thought he had the 
authority to do so. A bill has been formed for the pur- 


Mr. BIBB asked the yeas and nays. He said ‘he was 
equally opposed to the principle of the preamble and the 
bill. He thought the decision of the President right and 
this bill wrong. He was also opposed to paying any man 
a sum of perhaps fifteen thousand dollars, who. had ren- 
dered no service for it. ouis 

The yeas and nays were ordered. | : 

Mr. SMITH moved to lay the bill on the table. He 
thought the bill could be amended by the insertion of a 
clause, providing against the payment of this individual 
for the time he has been out of service. 

The motion wasagreed to. 


Wapnespay, Decemper 30, 1829. 


NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
BARTON, was taken up: 
<* Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instruct- 
ed to inquire into’ the expediency of establishing a uni- 
pose of settling the difficulty. If the bill pass in the pro-| form national currency for the United States, and to report 
posed form, without the preamble, we call upon the Pre-| thereon to the Senate.” ae . i 
sident to sign a bill stating that to be right which he has| Mr. BARTON said that, in offering this resolution to 
declared or believed. to be wrong; we call upon him tojthe Senate, his chief object was to produce inquiry into 
sign against his conviction. As he stated before, the Pre-|the subject, which he viewed as one of importance. If 
sident denies that he has the authority which the bill sup-|the resolution was adopted, he should move to refer some 
poses. He moved to amend the motion of the Senator | documents in relation to the subject to the Committee on 
from New York, by striking out all from the word ‘ar-| Finance. 
tillery” to the words <‘ And whereas,” exclusive. Mr. BENTON said the resolution was a very important 
Mr. SMITH said that this very motion showed the im-|one, and he therefore hoped that the gentleman who had 
propriety of introducing preambles into bills. The Sen-| moved it would state what objects he had in view in offer- 
ator from South Carolina {Mr. Hayne] considered a pre-|ing it. : 
amble necessary to show the intent and meaning of an act;| Mr. BARTON was proceeding in compliance with the 
and he said that if a proper preamble had been placed be-| request of his colleague, to state his reasons for offering 
fore the tariff bill, the objects set forth would be widely] this resolution, which he said he would do in general 
different from what was there stated. His opinion was, | terms, when— . 
that the preamble was wholly unnecessary; if it prevail] Mr. BENTON rose and stated that he had mistaken the 
Mm one case it must prevail in all, and the result will be| nature of the resolution proposed. His impression was, 
that, instead of discussing bills, we will be employed in| that it was the resolution proposed yesterday by the gen- 
the consideration of preambles. tleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Foor] in relation to the 
Mr. DICKERSON said he would vote against striking | public lands, which was under consideration. 
out the preamble in this particular case, though he ob-| Mr. SANFORD hoped that the gentleman from Mis- 
jected. to the general use of it. In reply to the gentleman] souri (Mr. Barron] would still proceed to state his object. 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hayws] who expressed his re-} Myr. BARTON declined this for the present. He 
gret that a preamble was. not introduced into. the Tariff thought a better opportunity would be afforded for this in 
bill, Mr. D. read the preamble of the act of 1789, laying a.report fromthe Committee, and any explanatory obser- 
duties, which wasas follows: vations he had to make would be: more: a} propriate when 
“£ Whereas it is necessary for the support of Govern-| the subject should come to be considered by the Senate. 
ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, | In the mean time, he would state that although he was. 
and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, | one of those who believed in the advantage of a well re- 
that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises, im-| gulated paper currency, he did not claim the merit of ori- 
ported.” ginating this proposition, As respected it he was merely 
Mr. HAYNE said the gentleman had given the best] the disciple of others. 
reason why the practice ought not to be dispensed with.| The question on the adoption of the resolution was car- 
if the veal object of the Tariff act of 1828 had been pre-| ried in the affirmative, nem. con. f 
fixed to it, we could then have gone to the judiciary and) Mr. BARTON then moved to refer to the Committee a 
tested the constitutionality of that law. volume containing sundry printed papers on the subject 
Mr. KANE, with the consent of the Senate, so modi-| of a national currency, among them a memorial signed by 
fied his amendment as to read, «And whereas it was de- Thomas Law, Esq. of this city, Walter Jones, Esq. and 
cided by the Senate to be the true intent and meaning,” &c. | others, some years ago presented to Congress, and an es- 
This amendment was agreed to-—Ayes 21, Noes 15. say on the subject, addressed to the Columbian Institute, 
The question on striking out the whole preamble was] by Mr. Law. : ; 
next taken, and negatived—Ayes 19, Noes 20. The motion was agreed to, and the papers were refer- 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, inquired whether the per-|red accordingly. 
son referred to in the bill would be entitled to his pay for 
the time from which he was deranged to the time when 
he is to be arranged. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The following resolution, offered yesterday by Mr. 
Mr. BENTON replied that each officer was obliged to} FOOT, was taken up for consideration: _ . i 
give a certificate of honor that he was employed, and had] ‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
incurred the usual expenses, during the time for which| structed to inquire into the expediency of limiting for a 
he claims pay, before he is entitled to any emolument. certain period the sales of the public lands to such lands 

The question of engrossing the bill for a third reading! only as have heretofore been offered for sale, and are sub- 
being stated, ject to entry at the minimum price. And also, whether 
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the office of Surveyor General may not be abolished with- 
out detriment to the public interest.” 

The resolution having been read, ; 

Mr. BENTON hoped that the gentleman from.Connec- 
ticut, [Mr. Foor] would take notice of the request hehad 
made to another gentleman, [Mr. Barrow] but which was 
intended for him. oa 

Mr. FOOT replied, he certainly would take no- 
tice of the challenge given by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, (Mr. Bewrox] although he had hoped the very 
terms of the resolution would be sufficiently explanatory 
of its purport. He had, he said, been induced to. offer 
that resolution from the circumstance of having examined 
the report of the Commissioner of the Land Office, at the 
last session, by which he ascertained that the quantity of 
land which remained unsold at the minimum price of 
$1 25 per acre, exceeds 72,000,000 of acres. In addi- 
tion to this inducement, he was actuated by another: On 
examining the report of the Land Commissioner, made dur- 
ing the present session, in which he found the following 
words: ‘There is reason to believe there will be an annu- 
al demand of about one million acres land, which will 
probably be increased with the progress of population 
and improvement, &c. That the cash sales in one district 
in Ohio, where the lands were of inferior quality, and not 
more than three or four hundred thousand acres for sale, 
amounted to $35,000; and in other places, where there are 
immense quantities, and of very superior quality, the sale, 
during 1828, amounted to only $ 2,000.” 

From this statement of the Commissioner, Mr. F. said, 
he was induced to institute an inquiry into the expediency 
of stopping, for a limited time, this indiscriminate sale ef 
public Jands, and whether the public interest did not de- 
mand that an end should be put to it. His own State, 
every State in the Union, was interested. in it, since there 
lands are the common property of the United States. If 
the fact was as it was stated in the Commissioner’s report, 
the subject was worthy of inquiry. Mr. F. thought it was 
better to confine the sales merely to those lands which 
have been already brought into market; an inquiry into 
the expediency of which was all that his resolution pro- 
posed. As the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BENTON] 
had observed, this was a subject which involved important 
interests; the whole United States have a deep interest in 
ity and as such, he hoped that he had a right to make the 
proposed inquiry. These were the reasons, which he 
said he stated briefly, why he was induced to offer the re- 
solution. i + i 

Mr. HOLMES made an inquiry as to that part of the 
resolution relating to the propriety of abolishing the office 
of surveyor general. There were, he said, five survey 
districts in the United States; one northwest of the Ohio, 
one south of Tennessee, one in Missouri, one in Alabama, 
and another in Florida. ‘These officers in the districts he 
had mentioned, were known by different names, some 
were called survevors, and others surveyors general, He 
wished to know, did the gentleman from Connecticut 
mean to extend his inquiry to all these States. 

Mr. FOOT said, he was not aware of any difference in 
the names of the officers when he submitted his resolu- 
tion. His object was to inquire if the office of surveyor 
ought not to be discontinued, if it should appear that sur- 
veys were no longer necessary. He wished his resolution 
to include surveyors as well as surveyors general. His 
object was to abolish the office, if the quantity of land al- 
ready surveyed was considered sufficient for the demand. 

Mr. BENTON said, that he did not challenge the right of 


abill. It was then debated on its own merits. Tf, after dis- 
cussion, it went toa committee, it went with the advantages 
of being jlluminatéd by all the light which the intelligence 
of the whole-body could shed-uponit. He was willing to 
discuss this resolution.” He wished todo so. It was one 
of infinite moment to the new States inthe West. Tt was 
a question of checking the emigration to them. To stop 
the surveys, to suspend the sales of fresh lands, was an old 
and favorite policy with some politicians. It had often 
been attempted» The attempts were as old as the exist- 
ence of the Government. He wished to havea full de- 
bate, and a vote of the Senate upon that policy. ‘He knew 
themover of the resolution [Mr. Foor] to be a direct man, 
who would march up firmly to his object. He would, there- 
fore, suggest, that he had better change the form of his 
resolution; give it an imperative character; make ita re- 
solution of instruction instead of inquiry. He paused to 
give the Senator an opportunity to say whether he would 
thus modify his resolution. : 

Mr. FOOT acknowledged the kindness of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, but he must say that he had not the 
vanity to pretend to understand this subject, and therefore 
could not consent to give the resolution that peremptory 
character which he (Mr. B.) wished for. His object was 
inquiry—to obtain information. When the committee 
shall have reported on the subject, then would be the 
time for gentlemen to submit their views on it. He was 
not disposed to alter the phraseology of his resoultion. 
He preferred to act upon it as it was. 

Mr. BENTON said that the refusal of the gentleman to 
modify his resolution could not prevent him from treating 
it asa resolution of instruction. He could still oppose it, 
and give his reasons for doing so. | It was not usual [Mr. 
B. said] to oppose the reference of resolutions of inquiry; 
but this was a resolution to inquire into the expediency of 
committing a great injury upon the new States in the 
West, and such an inquiry ought not to be permitted. it 
was not a fit subject for inquiry. It was immaterial to 
him what the design or object of the mover might be, the 
effect was what he looked at, and it was clear that the ef- 
fect, if the resolution should lead to correspondent Tegis- 
lation, would be to check emigration tothe Western States. 
Such would be its inevitable effect. [Mr. Foor here 
shook his head.) The Senator from Connecticut shakes 
his head, but he cannot shake the convietion out of my 
head, [said Mr. B.] that a check to Western emigration 
will be the effect of this resolution. Fhe West is my 
country; not his. I know it; he does not. I know the 
practical effect of his resolution would be to check emi- 
gration to it; for who would remove to a new country if it 
was not to get new lands? The idea of checking emigra- 
tion to the West was brought forward openly at the last 
increase of the tariff. The Secretary of the Treasury 
gave it a place in his annual report upon the finances. He 
dwelt openly and largely upon the necessity of checking 
the absorbing force of this emigration, in order to keep 
people in the East to work in the manufactories. I com- 
mented somewhat severely upon his report at the time. I 
reprobated its doctrines. I did it in full Senate, in the 
current of an ardent debate, and no Senator contested the 
propriety of the construction which I had put upon 
the Secretary’s words. No Senator stood up to say that 
emigration ought to be stopped for that purpose; but sys- 
tematic efforts go on, the effect of which is to stop it. The 
sentiment has shown itself here in different forms, at vari- 
ous times, and has often been trampled under foot. The re- 
solution now before us involves the same consequence, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Foor] to offer resolu- jbut in a new phraseology. What are the lands to which 
tions. He, himself, was not opposed to resolutions: on|the gentleman would limit the sales? What are they that 
the contrary, he thought they presented the best mode of| could be sold, if his resolution should take effect? Scraps; 
presenting subjects for discussion. They presented the |mere refuse; the leavings of repeated sales and pickings! 
principle, or object aimed at, in its simplest form, uncon-| Does he suppose that any man of substance would remove 
nected with the details which trammel and encumber it in |to the West for the purpose of establishing his family on 
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hese miserable remnants? They are worth something to 
those who are there, to. farmers whose plantations they 
adjoin, to settlers who have made some improvement upon 
them; but they are not the object to attract emigration. 
The man that moves'to a new country wants new land; he 
wants first choice; he does not move for refuse, for the 
crumbs that remain after others are served: The reports 
of the registers and receivers show the character of these 
seventy millions to which the gentleman refers, and which 
alone would bein market under his plan, to be. such as I 
have represented it; the good land all picked out, inferior 
and broken tracts only remaining, such as may be desirable 
for wood, or outlet, or to keep off a bad neighbor, to the 
farmer whose estate they adjoin, or to a poor family, but 
no object to induce emigrants to come from other States. 
So much [said Mr.-B.] for checking emigration. But I 
have another objection to the gentleman’s plan. It will 
operate unequally and partially among the Western States. 
It will fall heavily upon some States and not touch others. 
How would it operate in Ohio? Notatall. It would have 
no effect there; all her lands have been surveyed, all have 
been offered for sale, all would, therefore, still be in mar- 
ket, under the gentleman’s plan; every acre within her 
limits would be openas ever to sale and settlement. How 
would it operate in Louisiana? I wish the Senators from 
that State would answer the question. It would stop the 
surveying where millions are yet to be surveyed; it would 
“stop the sales where milliong are yet to be sold; it would 
lock up twenty-five millions of acres of her soil! it would 
prevent twenty-five millions of acres from being surveyed 
and sold! Such [said Mr. B.] would be the difference of 
the operation of this plan in the two States of Louisiana 
and Ohio. The Federal Government has done nothing 
towards settling Louisiana, for I count as nothing the two 
hundred thousand acres which she has sold in a quarter of 
a century, The Kings of France and Spain gave the five 
millions of arpents which compose its settlements. For all 
that the Federal Government has done, that State would 
now be a desert; and the cffect of this resolution would 
he to crown the policy that has held her hack, by locking 
up twenty-five millions ofher soilfrom further use. ‘This, 
however, is a subject of too much moment to be disposed 
of in this brief way, or to be sent toa committee of inquiry. 
I have not risen to speak to it, but to make a motion—not 
a motion to lie on the table, for I dislike that mode of get- 
ting rid of a subject—but to move to place the resolution 
upon the calendar, to make it an order for some future day, 
that the Senate may discuss and act upon it after the holy- 
days, when the members are all present. 

Mr. NOBLE said it was unusual to vote against 2 resolu- 
tion simply of inquiry, but the object of the one now be- 
fore the Senate was too palpable to be misunderstood. 
When [said Mr. N.] I see such a disposition manifested on 
this floor, as that which dictated the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, I cannot be silent. Ie well 
recollected, and he supposed it was within the memory of 
many members of the Senate, when the governor of a 
State in that region of country, (alluding to New England) 
submitted to the Legislature of the State over which he 
presided, a message urging a measure similar to that em- 
braced in the present resolution; and we as well recollect 
the feelings of public indignation with which it was treat- 
ed. If gentlemen were detemined to press the resolu- 
tion forward in its present form, they might do so; it will 
still be a legitimate subject for discussion after the com- 
mittee shall have reported. But, as it had been observed, 
he would prefer to meet it at the threshold. He would 
move, therefore, that it be laid on the table, and made the 
order of the day for Monday next. 

_ Mr. HOLMES expressed his regret, at so early a stage 
in the new administration, to see symptoms of an inclina- 
tion to prevent inquiry. He supposed that the operation 


of inquiry would be certain; be had expected thatit would! 


be necessary to institute an inquiry to discover whether any 
offices existed in our Government which were sinecures, 
in order that they might be abolished; It was not [he 
said] his motive, in supporting the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, to check emigration to the West. When, the peo- 
ple go there, they are still our people; the Western States 
are a component part of our common country, and he’trust- 
edin God they would always remairsso. He was not an 
advocate of the exclusive or sectional legislation. But 
the fact here developed is, that there are seventy-two mil- 
lions of acres of land at present in the market, of which 
it appears that only one million a year can be sold. We 
have, therefore, from these calculations, enough to supply 
the market for seventy-two years to come. If, then, at 
the end of seventy-two years, a similar inquiry to that 
now contemplated is proposed, it might then be said that 
the motive which induces it is a desire to check emigration 
to the West. Suppose, according to the reasoning of the 

entleman from Missouri, [Mr. Bewroy] that it is all re- 
Rss land—all poor land; then certainly there is much 
need of inquiry; very much indeed. How, he would ask, 
has it happened that these surveyors have surveyed land 
which is good for nothing? How has it happened that so 
many thousands of dollars have been appropriated to sur- 
vey lands which no one willinhabit? Does not this state 
of things indicate the necessity of instituting an inquiry? 
If this office of surveyor is a sinecure, he hoped the doc- 
trines of the day would be extensive in their operation, 
and that all sinecures would be abolished. If officers have 
surveyed seventy-two millions of acres of bad land, of 
which one million only is sold every year (whereby it will 
last for seventy-two years) should we not inquire why it is 
so? Should we not inquire why this state of things has 
come topass? He would ask, was it not important to in- 
stitute the inquiry, even for this cause alone? He never 
changed his views as tothe propriety and necessity of 
making inquiries; he was always’ in favor of them; he 
would prune wherever it was necessary; he would ne- 
ver spare the knife. Hoe was an advocate of “reform” 
in the true and legitimate sense of that term-—not of that 
species of ‘‘ reform” which reforms a good man out of 
office and puts a bad one in; which removes an opponent 
for the purpose of substituting a favorite. When we do 
not want officers let us discharge them. 

Mr. H. said, he recollected being a member of a com- 
mittee in 1817, in the House of Representatives, to inquire 
into the abuses which, it was thought, .had crept into: the 
Executive Departments. That committee was supplied 
with large powers; they could call for personsand papers, 
and could issue subpoenas ad festificandum. So ‘search- 
ing” were their ‘* operations,” that they were repeatedly 
obliged to exercise their powers. The result of our labors 
was, [said Mr. H.] that the different heads of the De- 
partments united together and gave us the basis of the 
act of 20th April, 1818. He was, he said, in the Senate 
in 1821, a member of the Committee on Finance, which 
was then employed in reforming abuses in the customs, 
and exerted his humble talents in passing the act of the 
7th May, 1822. He recollected, also, being once associat- 
ed with the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Bewrox] on 
other subjects of reform; he meant the control of Exe- 
cutive patronage, and the abolition of useless offices. The 
gentleman from Missouri was chairman of the committee, 
and made the following able report, to which he [Mr. H.] 
would beg leave to call the attention of gentlemen for a 
few minutes. Mr. H. then read the following passage: 

“Mr. Benton, from the Select Committee to which 
was referred the proposition to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of reducing the patronage of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the United States, made the following report: 
That, after mature deliberation, the Committee are of 
opinion that it is expedient to. diminish or to regulate by 
law the Executive patronage of the Federal Government, 
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whenever the same can be done consistently with the pro” 
visions of the constitution, and without impairing the 
proper efficiency of the Government. Acting under this 
conviction, they have reviewed, as time and other engage- 
ments would permit them to do, the degree and amount 
of patronage now exercised by the President, and have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the same may and ought to be 
diminished by law.” 

Executive patronage! From all this, and what else he 
had observed, he had come to the deliberate conclusion 
that the Executive patronage “has increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished.” Mr. H. proceeded to read 
a few other passages from the same report, as follows: 

“ The King of England is the ‘fountain of honor?’ the 
President of the United States is the source of patronage 
He presides over the entire system of Federal appoint- 
ments, jobs, and contracts. He has ‘ power’ over the ‘ sup- 
port? of individuals who administer the system. He makes 
and unmakes them. He chooses from the circle of his 
friends and supporters, and may dismiss them, and upon 
all the principles of human action will dismiss them, as of- 
ten as they disappoint his expectations. His spirit will 
animate their actions in all the elections to State and Fede- 
yal offices. There may be exceptions, but the truth of a 
general rule is proved by the exception. The intended 
check and control of the Senate without new constitution- 
al and statutory provisions will cease to operate. Patron- 
age will penetrate this body, subdue its capacity of resist- 
ance, chain it to the car of power, and enable the Presi- 
dent to rule as easily, and much more securely, with than 
without the nominal check of the Senate.” 

«c Your Committee have reported the six bills which have 
been enumerated. They do not pretend to have exhaust- 
ed the subject, but only to have seized a few of its promi- 
nent points. They have only touched in four places the 
vast and pervading system of Federal Executive patron- 
age: the Press, the Post Office, the Armed Force, and the 
Appointing Power. ‘They are few, compared to the whole 
number of points which the system presents, but they are 
points vital to the liberties of the country. The Press is 
put foremost because it is the moving power of human ac- 
tion: the Post Office is the handmaid of the Press: the Arm- 
ed Force its executor: and the Appointing Power the di- 
yectress of the whole. 
an emanation of the popular will, if the President was him- 
self the officer and the organ of the people, there would 


be less danger in leaving’ to his will the sole direction of 


all these arbiters of buman fate.” 

Solemn language, this, said Mr. H. ‘The Committee re- 
ported six bills, in one of which is this extraordinary pro- 
vision: . 

‘Seon. 2. And-be it further enacted, ‘Chat in all nomina- 
tions made by the President to the Senate, to fill vacancies 
occasioned by an exercise of the President’s power to re- 
move from office, the fact of the removal shall be stated 
to the Senate at the same time that the nomination is made, 
with a statement of the reasons for which such officer may 
have been removed.” 

‘These six bills were reported in the session of 1826, and 
in that session it was too Jate to act upon them. During 
the next session they were not called up. The succeed- 
ing session [Mr. H. said] he was not here, but he under- 
stood they had not been called up since. 

Mr. H. said he was pleased that any subject occurred in 
the Senate, which enabled him to call their attention to 
this able report of that able chairman. He presumed that 
that gentleman, as he himself did, entertained the same 
views now as at that period. The Executive patronage is 
increasing, and, do what we will, it always will increase: 
for the more power a President assumes, the more popular 
willhe become. Mr. H. was desirous that this inquiry 
should be instituted, especially in these days of reform, 
when the people are expecting retrenchment. The peo- 


upon an appointed timc. 
sion? Does it deprive the Senator from Maine of anyright? 


rights? 


Tf the Appointing Power was itself | takes his full part in the discussion. 


bate it hereafter. 
these measures to check emigration to the West through 


ple have been promised this, and we must fulfil that pro- 
mise. 
officers; and if there are any, they ought'to be discharged. 
It would seem the land surveyors had nothing to do; not 
at least for seventy years and upwards. 
whether the land was valuable or not, and whether survey- 
ors were any longer required. 
why has it been surveyed? If these officers are useless, 
we ought to prune, and not to spare the knife. These facts 
[said Mr. H.] imperatively demand inquiry. 


We should inquire whether there are any useless 


He wished tosee 


If the lands not valuable, 


He would not, he said, detain the Senate any longer, as 


it seemed probable that the subject would come up again. 
He hoped that no feeling to prevent inquiry would deter 
gentlemen from voting for this resolution. 
employing officers who had nothing to do: he was oppos- 
ed to sinecures. 
willing to facilitate emigration to the West, but that he 
was opposed to the increase-of the Executive patronage, 
and he hoped that in this respect the gentleman from Mis- 
souri retained his former sentiments. 


He was against 


Mr. H. concluded by stating, he was 


Mr. BENTON immediately rose, when Mr. Hormzs sat 


down, and said that he had seen all that before; that a 
newspaper had been sent to him last summer, containing 
the extract from his report, which the gentleman had read; 
also a train of remarks similar to the gentleman’s, and an 
interrogatory like his. 
an anonymous writer; but since the same process was gone- 
over in the Senate, and bya Senator in his place, he would 
reply to it, and say that the two years which followed the 
making of that report, were not favorable to his object-— 
that it was an unpropitious season for enlarging the rights 
of the people. 


He had not given any answer to 


If this answer was not sufficiently explicit, 
Mr. B. would be more particular. [Mr. H. said the an- 


swer was sufficient.] Mr. B. proceeded to remark upon 
the suppression of inquiry. 
attempt to suppress on his side, but rather on the other. 


He denied that there was any 


He was for discussion, ample discussion in full Senate, and 
Does that look like suppres- 


On the contrary, does it not enlarge the exercise of his 
For, if the resolution goes to the Committee nam- 
ed for it, he not being a member of that Committee, will 
have no share in the inquiry; but if it is discussed here, he 
Does he callthatsup- 
pression? Mr. B. returned to the resolution, not for the 
purpose of debating it now, but to say that he, would de- 
That he would trace the progress of 


a series of forty-four years. Since all that time a system of 


measures had been purstied—he did not speak of their de- 


sign, but their effect—to check emigration to the West. 
He was able to trace these measures, and would do it. It 
was time to arrest them—time to make a stand—to face 
about; and to fight a decisive battle in behalf of the West. 
He acquiesced in the motion of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Nosir] but wished a longer day. The young West, 
[he said] had been saved from an attempt to strangle it in 
the cradle, forty years ago, by Virginia and the South. 
The Senators of Virginia are now absent, engaged in par- 
amount duties at home. He wanted their presence again, 
now that the old and persevering policy which would 
check emigration—-not to Ohio, but to the further West 
and South West, was to have a formal decision. He would, 
therefore, move a longer day, to allow time for these Se- 
nators to arrive; he named Mohday week. 

Mr. NOBLE acquiesced in the day named. 

Mr. HOLMES added a few remarks. The subject in 
his opinion imperatively demanded inquiry; and as he saw 
and knew something of surveys, he thought it required a 
thorough examination. He wished that a Select Commit- 
tee should be appointed for the purpose. It was absolute- 


ly necessary, since it was seen that surveys had been made 


and large appropriations of money; and such a large quan- 
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tity ofthe landremained unsold. He would call the attention 
of the Committee to another fact. There was a district in 
Ohio, where the surveyor general lived three or four hun- 
dred miles from the-land which he is employed to survey. 
He [Mr. H.] was desirous to have an inquiry made into 
this matter; for; he was of opinion, that the object of hav- 
ing a surveyor general, required that he should be where 
the land to be surveyed lies. He hoped, therefore, that 
an inquiry would be instituted, and a full report, upon 
which the Senate could act, would be made: 

Mr. WOODBURY said he deemed it- an act of comity 
to accede to the motion made to postpone the eonsidera- 
tion of this resolution, especially as the mover and sup- 
porter of it had expressed a wish to have the subject de- 
bated again. But if the time required is refused, he 
would, with his present knowledge, be disposed to vote 
against any proposition tending to stop the surveys. He 
would treat the subject as an individual private owner 
would. The public lands belonged to the Union at large, 
and were deemed valuable property. The Indian title 
has now been extinguished to about one hundred millions 
of acres, which have not been surveyed, and individual 
buyers cannot make a selection out of them until the sur- 
veys are made, and the lands put in the market; with a 
wider field to select from, purchasers could accommodate 
themselves better, and would give a higher price. In 
addition, he considered it an act of justice to the States: for, 
in some, these surveys have been nearly completed, and 
in others much less done. To stop now would be consi- 
dered favoritism. It was due to the new States equally 
to survey the lands: for, if they are not surveyed and of- 
fered for sale, how are they to increase their population, 
their wealth, and their resources? The public, also, have 
a deep concern, from considerations of sound political 
economy, that the best lands should be occupied first. 
Then the same quantity of labor will produce larger crops 
and income. Poor lands ought not to be occupied till 
they are the very worst uncultivated in the country, The 
same information which he had on this sub ject, and which, 
in a like case, would govern his private conduct, would 
now govern his public conduct, as an agent for the pub- 
lic. But further debate might throw new light upon the 
question, and, from courtesy to those desiring it, he should 
certainly vote for the postponement. 

Mr. FOOT said he had not the least objection to post- 
pone the consideration of this résolution, although it was 
an unusual motion to postpone a resolution for inquiry 
merely, and make it the special order of a day. He agreed 
with the gentleman from Missouri, that the Southern and 
Western States were greatly interested in this question. 
The States of Ilinois, Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, were; and from these States are all the mem- 
bers of the Committce to which the inquiry would go. 
As to preventing emigration, or any hostility to the West, 
he disclaimed any such intention; but he objected to this 
mode of disposing: of the resolution. 

Mr. BARTON said he approved of the suggestion to ap- 
point a Select Committee. The question now was, whe- 
ther we should go on with the surveys; whether the of- 
ficers were properly arranged, or whether there were 
too many of them. As to going on with the surveys, the 
officers are already appointed for that purpose. The 
exploration of the country, the making of correct maps 
of it, rendered it important. to go on with the surveys, 
whatever might be decided as to the details of the public 
lands, He said he would not vote in favor of the post- 
ponement of the resolution, but he hoped that a Select 
Committee would be appointed, instead of sending the 
inquiry to a Standing Committee. 

‘The motion to postpone the consideration of the reso- 
lution till Monday week, andto make it the special order 
of the day, was then agreed to; and the resolution was 
postponed accordingly. 


Tuursparx, Dec. 31, 1829. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT.. 


The bill authorizing a subscription of stock in the 
Washington Turnpike Road Company was read. the së- 
cond time, and considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HENDRICKS having explained the nature and ob- 
ject of the bill, the importance of a speedy completion of 
the road, in a national point of view, and the prospects of 
the tolls remunerating the holders of stock, by liberal 
dividends— 

Mr. DICKERSON desired more time for deliberation, 
and for affording to absent Senators an opportunity of vot- 
ing. -After some conversation between Mr. HENDRICKS, 
Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, and Mr. DICKERSON, the 
bill was postponed to Monday week, and made the spe- 
cial order for that day. 

[The bill authorized the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to 
subscribe for four thousand five hundred shares of the 
stock, and appropriated ninety thousand dollars for the 
purpose. ] 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monnay, January 4, 1830. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SANFORD presented a petition from a meeting of 
the citizens of the city of New York, asking the protec- 
tion of the United States for the Indians against injustice 
and oppression; and on motion of Mr. S. the petition was 
ordered to be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BURNET moved that the memorial be printed. 

Mr. FORSYTH called for the reading of it. 
` The Secretary proceeded to read the memorial to the 
Senate; and had gone on for some time, when 

Mr. BELL rose, and objected to the further reading of it. 

Mr. TROUP hoped the memorial would be printed, if 
the reading of it were discontinued. He wished to know 
the contents of this document; to become acquainted 
with the manner in which it was written, and with the 
matter which it contained, before any dispositionwas made 
of it by the Senate. 

Mr. BELL said he asked the discontinuance of the 
reading of the memorial merely with a view to save the 
time of the Senate. He thought that the printing of 
the document would enable gentlemen better to under- 
stand its contents ‘than’ the cutsory reading of it by thë 
Secretary. Sie tae, 

Mr. BURNET said he would withdraw his motion to 
print the memorial, for the purpose of enabling the Senate 
to dispose of it as they might think proper 

Mr. FORSYTH said that he believed the memorial had 
been ordered to be referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. From the mannerin which the memorial was present. 
ed, he was not aware ofitsreal character. He had supposed it 
tobe a memorial on the subject of Indian affairs generally, 
He now understood it, from what had been read of it, to re: 
fer particularly to the conduct of certain States towards 
the Indians. If that were the purport of it, he should 
move a reconsideration of the vote referring it to the 
Committee. He then moved to discharge the Committee 
from the further consideration of the memorial, as this 
appeared to him to be a better mode of effecting his object. 

Mr. SANFORD said he would not oppose the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia, although he did not wish 
to move the printing of the memorial until it was exam- 
ined by a Committee. , 

Mr. FORSYTH repeated that he was not aware of the 
peculiar character of the memorial when it was first pre- 
sented. He understood the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Saxvonp]to say that ithad a genefél reference to all 
theIndians. If he now understood the memorial correctly, 
it was the memorial of a meeting held in a particular part 
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of the country, whose object was the vindication of the 
alleged rights of the Southern Indians; if he understood. 
it correctly, it impeached the character and conduct o 
the Southern States; and it did not relate to the Indians 
generally, but to the Indians within the Southern States 
alone, to the condition in which they are placed. by the 
Southern States. It might be that the memorial-was ex- 
pressed in terms to: which he could have no objection; 
but all he wished for was, that it should lie on the table, 
that he might have time to examine it, in order to see 
whether it was the case or not. If it impeached the cha- 
yacter or conduct of the Southern States, he should ob- 
ject to its reference to the Committee; if not, he could 
not of course have any objection. As to the printing of 


an act forbidden by the laws of the United States: it sanc- 
tions intruders on the public lands, and it will sanction this 
as a precedent for future intruders to act likewise. How 
many will it not tempt to follow the example, thus to give 
them a title to the publiclands, atthe minimum price, and on 
a year’s credit? He would ask. whether this law would not 
encourage other intruders to enter upon the public lands, 
when they can purchase them at the minimum price? We 
cannot, and we will-not refuse them the same privilege, 
when they ask us, which we now propose to grant. Any 
person who has witnessed the effect of precedents in this 
body, must see that this precedent will be acted upon 
hereafter. Thus by holding out this encouragement, the 
effect will be to induce other intruders to enter upon the 


the memorial, he was opposed to it till- he examined it, | public lands, with the hope of finally being allowed to 
and knew whether it was worthy. of being printed. When, | purchase them at the minimum price. This is the natural, 
therefore, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burser] moved| the probable, and certain effect of the measure proposed. 
to have it printed, he [Ms. F.] called for the reading of| It would be better to repéal.all laws on this. subject, and 


it in order to ascertain whether it was worthy of it—whe- 
ther it was deserving of being spread upon the records of 
this body.. He called for the reading, in order to ascer- 
tain its contents, which he thought was more respectful 
and becoming than to ask the gentleman who offered it to 
explain its matter. He hoped that the motion to discharge 
the Committee from the further consideration of the me- 
morial would prevail, and that it should be laid on the 
table, that he might have an opportunity of examining it. 
After having examined it, he [Mr. F.] would inform the 
Senator who presented it whether he had any objection to 
the disposition of it which had been proposed. 

The question on discharging the Committee from the 
further consideration of the memorial was put, and car- 
vied in the affirmative; and 

On motion of Mr. FORSYTH, the memorial was laid on 
the table. 

PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 


The billto grant pre-emption rights to settlers on the 
public lands, was read the third time, and the question 
was stated on its passage. 

Mr. BELL said that this bill, in its operations, would 
produce this effect: the encouragement of future viola- 
tion of the laws which regulate our public land system. 
This bill gives the right of pre-emption to all those who 
have violated our land laws by entering on the public 
lands, and now have actual possession of them. It gives 
the right to those who have thus entered these, to purchase 
them at the minimum price. It will confer the right-ona 
large portion of those intruders who have entered on those 
new tracts of land which have been’ surveyed, but which 
have not been as yet offered for sale. It will confer the 
right on those who are in possession of the most cligible 
portions of land in the new country, and the effect will be, 
that: when those lands are offered at public sale, the in- 
truders who are in possession of them, will deter pur- 
chasers from bidding forthem. There aremany and obvious 
reasons, [said Mr. B.] why purchasers who already have 
lands, will decline interfering with the possessors of these 
lands when offered for sale, however eligible they may be. 
Compassion for the situation of these people and their 
families, will prevent competitors from interfering with 
them. There are, in fact, many other reasons to convince 
them of the imprudence of purchasing such tracts of land 
over those who have taken possession of them. These in- 
truders then will remain in posssession, and this bill gives 
them the right to enter these lands at the minimum price, 
although they might be worth four times as much. This 
bill, besides, allows the purchasers time which is not allow- 
ed to others; it, in effect, gives them a credit of oneyear. If 
he understood the bill, [Mr. B. said] its operations would 
not cease here. Ifsts operations would endhere only, the ob- 
jection he had stated to the bill would still be conclusive with 
him; but its effects extended farther; it sanctions, [said he] 


to permit a general scramble, than to pass the present law. 

Mr. BARTON said, he would state briefly the reasons 
which influenced the Committee in reporting the bill. 
There had been, heretofore, some difficulty with the 
Committee on this subject of pre-emption rights; but he 
believed no difficulty on that subject existed at present. 
With respect to the prohibition of settlements on the 
public lands, contained in the old act of 1807, and allud- 
ed to by the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Berx} 
that act did indeed prohibit such intrusions, (and it. was 
proper enough for any government intending to sell the 
whole of its lands to make such provision) but the more 
particular object of that act was to prevent any difficulty 
m relation to the batture at New Orleans. The act, hows 
ever, although intended to apply to that particular case, 
must necessarily have been general in its. effects; and for 
this reason, and because of the many cases of hardship 
which arose from it, Congress had on various occasions 
deemed it necessary to depart from the provisions of the 
act of 1807, and grant pre-emption rights to actual set- 
tlers on the public lands. Inasmuch, then, as these. va- 
rious grants, made at different periods, in different setions 
of the country, together with the operations of the old 
law above alluded to, created great inequality in the con- 
ditions of the various settlers on the public Jands, the ob- 
ject of the committee was to destroy that inequality, and 
place all the new States and Territories on the same foot- 
ing. So far from its being the settled policy of the Go- 
vernment to. prevent ‘intrusions onthe public. land by 
others than actual purchasers, the general prohibition of 
the Jaw of 1807 had been, as he had just observed, de- 
parted from in various instances, so that the bad prece- 
dent of reward in violation of the law, objected to by 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, had in fact been 
often set, and longago. As to the policy or expediency of 
the measure recommended by the Committee, they were 
chiefly induced to report the bill in consequence of the 
operations of the public land system at the present time. 
If the gentleman from New Hampshire would turn to the 
documents on the subject, he would find that, for the last 
thirty years, the sales of the lands had netted tothe Go- 
vernment but little more than the minimum price, while 
the actual settler had paid more; and that result was pro- 
duced in this manner: among other causes, not necessa- 
ry to detail, there was a kind of intermediate power in- 
terposed between the actual settler and cultivator, and 
the Government. Speculators formed a combination, and 
ranup the price of the lands under sale, in some instances, 
but in a great many more cases, formed combinations 
to intimidate that class of purchasers who usually till the 
soil, and bought up large bodies of land for but little 
more than the minimum price; which they afterwards 
sold to them at a great profit. On consulting with the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office,-and learning 
that this system of speculation had been carried on toa 
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very great extent, particularly in the Southwest, the ques- 
tion presented itself to the Committee, whether it would 
not be the better policy for the Government to give to the 
actual settler the tract cultivated by him, at the minimum 
price, than to give it, at the same price, to those who only 
purchased with a view to ultimate profit; and they had 
come to the conclusion that it was as much for the interest 
of the Government as of the .cultivator and settler, that 
this combination of speculators should be disarmed and put 
down, by thus preferring the occupant. No injury could 
possibly accruc to the Government: for, if the only ob- 
ject be to put dollars into the treasury, the actual scttler, 
under the provisions of this bill, would pay as much as 
the speculator; while, on the other hand, encouragement 
would be given to a most interesting and meritorious class 
of our fellow-citizens, the cultivators of the soil. 

By the pre-emption policy, we would be sure to place 
the lands in the proper hands of those whose occupation 
it isto cultivate them. These are usually a class of men 
who have not much money or other means of competi- 
tion at the public sales. Wherever this can be done with- 
out injury to the public, it should be done by every Go- 
vernment. As a source of revenue is by no means the 
most important view of our public lands, they ought, in 
his opinion, to be considered asa fund, with which to ele- 
vate the numerous non-freeholders of our country to the 
proud rank of freeholders; and. to give them new interests 
Im their country, and. new motives to promote its prosper- 
tty and protect its existence. In that view, our public 
lands were the most important to the United States. 

The supposed objection that pre-emption laws, as they 
are termed, gave encouragement to violators of the law, 
and enabled them to choose the best tracts of the public 
domain, was sufficiently answered [Mr. Barron said] by 


the notorious fact, that it was their poverty and love of 


liberty, and not their disregard of the laws, or their want 
of patriotism, that drove them to encounter the privations 
of a pioneer life, and by the equally notorious and record- 
ed fact, (which the gentleman from New Hampshire could 


sce, by perusing, at Icisure, the Jand documents of the 


United States for thirty or forty years past) that, under the 


operation of our land laws, our public domain had pro- 
«luced but a-fraction over the minimum price. So that no 
practical injury, could. be done by laws which tend to 
place the lands in the hands of those whose occupation it 
as to UN them, and who are generally least able to buy 
them, rather than in the hands of those who already have 
not only lands, but the means of buying more, and specu- 
‘| sist such measures as he had adyerted to, as far as they are 


lating upon the more poor and more interesting part of 
mankind, who actually cultivate the earth. 

Mr. HOLMES said he hoped that the further consider- 
ation of this bill would be postponed, and brought up on 
another day. He said he would make a motion to that ef- 
feet. He fully coincided in the sentiment expressed by 
the gentleman from Missouri, (Mr. Barron] that the ob- 
Jeet of selling the public lands was not so much to raise 
revenue as to obtain settlers in the country. -He could 
not, however, help expressing his belicf that this bill, at 
some future period, would encourage depredations of the 
public lands to a greater extent than the Committee seem- 
ed to be aware of. ‘This bill will give to the possessors 
the same right to the land, and at the same price, without 
regard to the condition in which the land may be placed, 
to the quality of it, or to the improvements’ which may 
have been made upon it. He need not, he thought, state 
to the Senate that land was worth in one place ten times 
as much as in another; yet the bill had no regard to this 
consideration, He wished to inquire—and it was for that 
purpose he chiefly rose--whether the Committee was able 
to ascertain what was the area of these lands, how many 
acres they embraced, how many séctions were thusto be dis- 
posed of at the minimum price. He was afraid that little 
encouragement would be held out to purchasersat the public 
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the further consideration of this bill. 


sales. He hoped the Senate would consent to postpone 
Mr. .H. concluded 


by moving to that effect, and to make the bill the special 


order of the day for Thursday week. 


Mr. MCLEAN named to-morrow week, instead of Thurs- 


day week. 


Mr. HOLMES acceded to this modification of his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. NOBLE said that, as the subject had been brought 
under the consideration of the Senate, he could not re- 
main in silence, especially on account of the expressions 
uttered by the gentleman from New Hampshire, that it 
would be-better to leave the public lands to a general 
scramble than to pass this bill. The entering wedge [said 
Mr. N.J] has now been introduced, and the citizens of the 
new States are to be left at the mercy of the tomahawk 
and scalping knife. The surveys of the public lands are 
to be checked in the first place, [alluding to Mr. Foor’s 


| proposition] and now pre-emption is denied to actual set- 


tlers; a scramble for the lands is next proposed. The his- 
tory of the sale of the public lands commenced at the 
Congress held in New York. These lands were at one 
time sold at twelve and a half cents per acre, and although 
the possessors of them have risked their lives in settling 
them, yet we are told that it would be better to have a 
general scramble for these lands than to pass the proposed 
bill. He hoped that we would feel for the people thus 
situated, and who have risked so much in making the set- 
tlements which they ask the privilege of buying. With- 
out money, without clothes, without bread, they have set- 
tled this country, and now they are told that the surveys 
of the land must cease. The partition of these lands was 
first commenced by forming townships, and now they are 
narrowed down into eighty acres. But now surveys are to 
cease, emigration to be checked, the actual settlers to be 
turned off; the plough and the ickle are to be broken in- 
to pieces. We [said Mr. N.] will resist this attempt. It 
is said that the people are violators of the public. land 
laws, and would, if this bill were passed, injure the sale 
of these lands, by deterring purchasers from bidding for 
them. He, [Mr. N.] on the contrary; asserted, that, in- 
stead of diminishing, they augmented the value of these 
lands. He was willing that the motion to postpone should 
prevail, but he could not remain silent when the subject of 
the bill was even remotely touched upon; for our people, 
[said Mr. N.] whether they have. schools. or no schools, 
have common sense, and they will not suffer their mem- 
bers to sleep at their posts, but will call upon them to re- 


able. 
The bill was then postponed to Tuesday week. 


Turspay, Jaw. 5, 1830. 
MASSACHUSETTS CLAIM. 


Mr. SILSBEE rose and said, that, agreeably to notice giv- 
en yesterday, he was about to ask leave tointroduce a bill, 
entitled <A bill to authorize the payment of the claims of 
the State of Massachusetts for certain militia services dur- 
ing the late war;” but as this claim, which had been so long 
in Congress, had never been before this branch of it, he 
was induced to accompany its introduction here by a re- 
mark or two in relation to it. The subject of this claim, 
he said, had been embraced in every annual message of 
the Chief Magistrate of Massachusetts, and had occupied 
a portion of the attention of every successive Legislature 
of that State, for some time past; that this consideration, 
in connexion with the interest and the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts upon the subject, made it the duty 
of their Representatives here to press it upon the early con- 
sideration of the Senate, without waiting longer for the 
action of the other House upon it. Massachusetts, one 
of the oldest States of the Union, had presented a claim 
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upon the Government of the United States, for military 
expenditures in the course of the late war, to an amount 
exceeding eight hundred thousand dollars. This claim 
had been considered ant equitable one, not only by that ad- 
ministration of the government of Massachusetts under 
which it originated, but by every succeeding administra- 
tion of the State, from that period of time to the present 
one, and after twelve or thirteen years’ application fora re- 
muneration of the claim, a bill was reported, about two 
years ago, for two hundred and forty’odd. thousand dollars, 
or a little over one quarter of its amount. This bill [said 
Mr. S.] was accompanied by a report from the most scru- 
tinizing officer of the War Department, stating this 
amount, at least, to be due, according’to the most rigid 
principles which had ever been adopted in the adjustment 
of any similar claim whatever; and although nearly or 
quite two years had elapsed since that report was madc, it 
has not been acted. upon; yet, while this claim of Massa- 
chusetts had been pending before Congress, most, if not 
all, those of a similar character, from other States, had, 
he believed, been settled. Massachusetts [said Mr. S.] 
asks and expects the same measure of justice to be ren- 
dered to her which has been accorded to those other 
States; and she asks also, and asks earnestly, for a decision 
upon her claim. It has, therefore, in the opinion of her 
delegation, become their duty to urge it to a settlement, 
and to express their desire that an carly report and deci- 
sion may be had upon it in the Senate. With this expla- 
nation, he asked leave to introduce the bill. 

The leave was granted, and the bill was read and order- 
ed to a second reading. 


Wepnespay, January 6, 1830. 


MILEAGE BILL. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate proceed to con“ 
sider the bill “to establish an uniform rule for the com- 
putation of the mileage of members of Congress and for 
other purposes,” which had been yesterday laid on the 
table on his motion. He said he made the motion to lay 
the bill on the table, in consequence of the difficulty 
which appeared to exist as to its proper direction. He 
was not disposed to suggest any particular direction for 
the bill, but merely to place it where he found it yester- 
day. 

The motion was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. BIBB said that there had been speculations upon 
former occasions about the compensation bill of members 
of Congress, which he was not now inclined to interfere 
with unnecessarily. When the public mind had become 
quieted on this subject, he, for his own part, felt no dis- 
position to render it again unquiet; because he did not 
believe that the compensation of members of Congress 
was too much. As an individual, he was unwilling to see 
legislation transferred exclusively to those who are able 
to defray their expenses at the seat of Government, and 
going to and returning from it, out of their own private 
funds. Nor was he disposed, although he had great re- 
spect for many gentlemen of that fraternity, [bowing to 
a member across the chamber] to entrust legislation to 
the bachelors exclusively. Whilst these were his opin- 
ions on this subject, he must state that he would gladly 
see the measures as to the compensation of members of 
Congress rest where it was placed at the time when the 
ferment, into which the public mind had been formerly 
put respecting it, had ceased. When he read that part 
of the bill refcrring to compensation, he was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that, according to his conception of 
the second section of the bill, relative to the payment of 
members who absented themselves from Congress, it de- 
served some correction, Mr. B. said (and he begged 
leave to call the attention of gentlemen to this particular) 
that the bill declared that any member of Congress, who 


eee enma od 


is not present in the House of which he may be a mem- 
ber, at some time every day during the session, will not 
be entitled to compensation for that day. To that rule 
he had the most. serious objections; and his objections 
were founded not only on his experience of the present 
session of Congress, but of former sessions, when, many 
years ago, he was a member of this body. The absence 
of a member, he contended, was not evidence of his in- 
attention to the public business. He was a member of a 
Committee of this House, and in that capacity, had, on one 
occasion, during the present session, to go to one of the 
offices for information for the Committee; yet, before he 
returned, the Senate had adjourned. He thought a mem- 
ber under such circumstances ought not to be deprived 
of his compensation. He went,.as he had before said, to 
one of the public offices, to obtain information to enable 
him to discharge his duty more efficiently; and on his re- 
turn to this House, he met a Senator, who informed him 
that it had adjourned. Was he, under such circumstan- 
ces, at all culpable? He had therefore felt it his duty to 
call the attention of gentlemen to this part of the bilJ, in 
order that, if it should pass, this section might be amend- 
ed. Mr. B. felt himself constrained to say, however un- 
courteous it might seem, that the bill was unworthy to be 
asubject of legislation. Yet, if the bill is to be taken up 
and passed, he thought he had stated enough to show gen- 
tlemen that the second section of it deserved correction. 
The Senate could not, yesterday,agree upon the particu- 
lar Committee to which this bill ought to be referred. It 
appeared there was no Committee of the Senate to which 
it could be properly referred. For these considerations 
he moved its reference to a Select Committee. 

Mr. NOBLE inquired of the President what was the 
title of the bill; and being informed, said that he thought 
it was entitled “An act to retrench.” The word ‘re- 
trenchment,” he said, should have appeared on the mar- 
gin of the bill at least. He thought that the reference 
which the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. Biss] propos- 
ed, went against his own arguments: for, he had said that 
the bill was unworthy of notice; in which opinion, he [Mr. 
N.] fully concurred. The bill was not deserving of no- 
tice. Tor the last fourteen years, during which time he 
had been a member of this body, this was the first time 
that a bill had been presented, which no member was wil- 
ling to receive, and which could not be properly referred 
to any one of the thirteen Standing Committees of the 
Senate. A. select committee was now proposed. He 
(Mr. N.] was strongly induced to think, from the context 
of this bill, that it ought to be entitled “* An act to pro- 
vide materials for stump orations on the first Monday in 
August next.” He was therefore opposed to a reference 
of this bill to a Select Committce; he wanted copies of it 
to be made, that he might send one to each of his consti- 
tuents, who might then call township meetings to instruct 
him how he was toact. He was not afraid of the people, | 
and he could say that the people detested the smallness 
of such measures as that now under consideration. Mr. 
N. concluded by moving to lay the bill on the table. 

This motion was negatived without a division. 

Mr. HAYNE said, he had but one remark to make on 
the question before the Senate. He thought it was only 
respectful to the body with which the bill originated, to 
refer it to some Committee, in which, if it were liable to 
the objections stated, it might be so amended or correct- 
ed, as to remove those objections. As the Senate had 
agreed that there was no appropriate committee to which 
it could be referred, the usual course in such cases was, 
according to parliamentary rules, to appoint a Select 
Committee for it. He therefore hoped that this motion 
would prevail. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that, as the Senate had yesterday, 
according to the best of his recollection, refused to refer 
the bill to a Select Committee, and that therefore such a 
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Executive Powers.—Pre-emption Rights.—Mr. Foot’s Resolution. 
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motion was not now in order, he should move a reconsider- 
ation of that vote. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, and the bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 


 Yaunrspay, January 7, 1830. 


The Senate was occupied for the best part of this day 
in. the. discussion of bills of a private nature, particularly 


the bill for the relief of citizens of the United States who| 8% 


have lost property by the depredations of certain Indian 
tribes. Adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, January 11, 1839. 


_ The Senate spent nearly the whole of this day’s sitting 
in considering the bill which was before them on Thurs- 
day last, as above noticed. 3 

Tursnay, January 12, 1830. 


EXECUTIVE POWERS. 


Mr. BARTON rose and said, that, considering all dis- 
cussions of the relative constitutional powers of the Pre- 
sident and Senate, upon matters of displacing, as well as 
of appointing federal officers in their nature public; and 
that no rule or order of the Senate made such subjects 
secret; he gave notice that, at the next executive session 
of the Senate, he would move to transfer the discussion ofl 
that question from the executive to the legislative jour- 
nal of the Senate, with a view of giving to it that publi- 
city which the importance of the subject merits. 

Mr. KING said he rose to express hissurprisc at the course 
pursued by the Senator from Missouri. tis a course so en- 
tircly novel, [said Mr. K.] that I am confident that gentle- 
man has not given to it his usual reflection, Are we thus, 
sir, to confound our legislative and executive proceed- 
ings? Is the exceutive journal thus to be made public, 
without the sanction of the Senate, or a notice given while 
in our legislative capacity, of an intention to do an act, 
when we shall be in our executive capacity? I hope, sir, 
the Senator from Missouri will perceive the propriety of 
withdrawing his notice, and take an occasion, when the 
Senate shall be engaged on executive business, to bring 
it forward. Should he, however, persevere in pressing 
it on the Senate, Lam confident you will, sir, [addressing 
the VICK PRESTDEN'T,] in the discharge of the duties 
of your station, refuse its reception. i 


Me HAYNE said he would submit to the Chair whether 


it was competent for the gentleman from Missouri to make 
any motion tn the Senate, acting in its legislative capacity, 
in relation to a matter which was stated to be pending be- 
fore the Senate in its executive character; and if not, 
whether the notice of such a motion could be now receiv- 
ed? If the gentleman desired to bring up any question on 
the subject to which he had alluded, he might submit a 
distinct resolution to the Senate, or, if he desired it, to 
transfer any resolution now pending elsewhere, the motion 
could only be made there. 

The CHAI decided the whole subject to be out of order, 


Wrowvespay, January 13, 1830. 
PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 

On motion of Mr. McKINLEY, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the cngrossed bill to grant pre-emption 
rights to settlers on the public lands. 

Mr. McKINLEY rosc, and replied to the objections 
which were madè to the bill when it was last before the 
Senate. He stated his anxiety that the bill should pass 


now, as some of the lands occupied by the description of 


persons which the bill proposed. to relieve, were advertis- 
ed for sale by auction m Alabama, on the second Monday 
of the next month. 

Mr. HENDRICKS moved that the bill be recommitted 


ject to entry at the minimum price. 


for the purpose of inserting a clause to guard agaist 
abuses under it, which seemed to be apprehended by some 
gentlemen; and Mr. HENDRICKS, and:Mr. SMITH, of 


South Carolina, spoKe in favor of the recommitment. 

Mr. BIBB, Mr. BARTON, and Mr. McKINLEY, op- 
posed the motion to recommit, and advocated thie passage 
of the bill. ie 

The question on recommitment was decided in the ne- 
tive: yeas, 16—nays, 21. 

The question on the passage of the bill was then decid- 
ed in the affirmative, as follows: yeas, 29—nays, 12. 


MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


Agreeably to the special order of the day, the follow- 
ing resolution, submitted by Mr. FOOT, ‘on Tuesday, the 
29th ultimo, was again taken up for consideration: 

«© Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of limiting for 
a certain period the sales of the public lands to such lands 
only as have heretofore been offered for sale, and are sub- 
And also whether 
the office of Surveyor General may not be abolished with- 
out detriment to the public interest.” 

Mr. FOOT observed, that in twelve years’ experience in 
legislative assemblies, it was not within his recollection 
that a resolution merely for inquiry had ever been made.a 
special order: he must, therefore, consider the case as 
wholly unprecedented. Instances were not unfrequént in 
which resolutions of this character had been arrested by 
the “question of consideration,” such questions were 
generally made, where it was considered improper to make 
the inquiry. As he could not discover any benefit which 
could possibly arise from introducing this practice, he 
should decline giving it his sanction, by taking the lead in 
the debate; indeed he should feel himself placed in a very 
awkward situation, to be gravely debating the question, 
whether it is expedient to inquire into expediency. And 
as he had not the vanity to think it was in his power “to 
enlighten” this, or any other committee of five members 
of the Senate by a specch, he wished the resolution to go 
directly to the committee for consideration. But although 
he waived his right to lead, he reserved the right to re- 
ply, if in his judgment it should scem expedient; for the 
present he only asked the yeas and nays on the adoption 
of the resolution. ~ 

‘The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered. 

Mr. KANE, ‘of illinois, said that, whatever might have 
heen the most appropriate disposition: of the resolution 
upon its first introduction, it appeared to him proper, af- 
ter the discussion it had already undergone, that it should 
now be disposed of by an expression of the sense of the 
Senate upon its principle. If there are, [said Mr. K.] any 
portion of the people of this country who look to the ac- 
complishment of purposes like those indicated by this reso- 
lution, and by kindred efforts elsewhere made, and their 
hopes not to be realized, the sooner they know it the better. 
Should, on the other hand, the fears of the people of the 
new States be alarmed at such projects, simultaneously 
brought forward in both Houses of Congress, the more 
speedily they are undeceived the better. The character 
of the resolution is so peculiar, that the opinions of a Com- 
mittee will not tend to recommend it to the Senate. No 
fact is called for, and no state of facts can justify the adop- 
tion of its principle. Itisa mere direction to:the Com- 
mittee of Public Lands to express their opinion upon a 
theoretic proposition. A reference for such an object is 
unusual, and can accomplish no good. The business of 
standing committees of this body is to examine into mat- 
ters that cannot, consistently with the ordinary despatch 
of public business, be examined by the House itself: opi- 
nions upon principles are formed by gentlemen for them- 
selves, and reports of committees cannot, and ought not, 
to influence them. 
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: This resolution is any thing but what it has been repre” 
sented to be. One gentleman [Mr. Hormzs] supposes that 
the proposed inquiry will.be, whether certain principles 
of reform cannot be applicd to surveyors of public lands; 
whether sinecures exist, and may not be dispensed with. 
How different is the fact! The Committee are to inquire 
into the expediency of limiting, for an indeterminate pêri- 
od of years, future sales of lands to such as are now in 
market. Of course, the business of surveying is postpon- 
ed, andthe office of surveyoris to be made a sinecure, and 
then abolished. The question is, whether a sinecure shall 
be created; not whether a sinecure shall be abolished. 
There is no propriety in connecting with the single project 
of thus confining sales and stopping surveys, considera- 
tions so distant and inappropriate as those referred to. 
The Western People and their Representatives are. not 
to be drawn off from a course of determined. resist- 
ance to this attempt to check their growth and prosperi- 
ty, into discussions about sinecures and reform, which are 
‘trifles light as air” in comparison. 

The language of this resolution is too plain, its objects 
too pointed, to be misunderstood. It appears to me strange 
that this particular time should have been selected. by the 
honorable gentleman from Connecticut to make his pro- 
position: that, at a time when the whole people of the 
United States are looking with intense interest to a spee- 
dy payment of the public debt, which is to present an in- 
cident in the history of nations as remarkable as it will be 
favorable to the reputation of free governments, he should 
think it his duty to set on foot an inquiry which, in its re- 
sults, may disturb one of the established sources of the 
public revenue. Since the year 1801, the probable re- 
ceipts from the sale of lands has formed a regular item of 
estimate, -Every Secretary of the Treasury has presented 
this item as one of the means of discharging the debt, and 
of defraying the expenses of Government for the ensuing 
year. In 1801, the estimate of probable receipts from 
this source was four hundred thousand dollars. It has 
has since risen to more thana million of dollars. Upon 
what basis were these estimates formed? Upon the quanti- 
ty of land at the time, compared with the probable annual 
demand? Constantly recurring disappointments would 
have followed such a calculation, as the history of every 
year has proved. No, sir. The estimates have been made 
not only upon the quantity in market at the time, but up- 
on the additional quantity intended to be thrown into mar- 
ket within the year. Its quality, and more especially its 
locality; I speak of locality, because settlement and culti- 
vation have usually preceded surveys and sales; advanta: 
ges, real or imiginary, have induced migrations to the 
most distant points. The first American settlements in 
Ohio and Illinois were nearly simultaneous. During the 
last session of Congress, we were informed that, within 
the contemplated limits of the Huron Territory, where 
not a single acre of the public land has been surveyed, 
there was a population of ten thousand souls. Petitions 
have reached us from various and opposite quarters of the 
country, stating the fact that settlements were formed be- 
yond the surveys, and praying for pre-emptions, I have 
had the honor of presenting the memorial of many of my 
constituents, residing in the northern parts of Illinois, re- 
presenting that a large population inhabited a region not 
in market, and praying for the cstablishment of a land of- 
fice, .that sales may be authorized. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut believe that a people thus situated, either 
desire, or can be induced to purchase, lands in Louisiana, 
Ohio, or Indiana? No, sir. When you get the hard carn- 
ings of these people into your treasury, it will be for the 
lands and homes of their choice. Do not be deceived in 
the expectation of augmenting your revenue by selling 
them lands at a distance from their residences, and such, 
too, as have been in market ten and twenty years. 

For the purpose of exhibiting more clearly the danger- 


ous influences of this project upon the public revenue, 
and of showing how completely it will place all estimated 
receipts of public lands upon an ocean of uncertainty, per- 
mit me, sir, to allege and prove--- 

ist. That nearly half of the public land now offered for 
sale is unfit for cultivation. 

2d. That so much of it as can be cultivated is not of 
equal value, and cannot be sold at equal prices. 

3d. That the demand for land is large, and cannot be 
satisfied without a thorough change in the existing sys- 
tem, and a great diminution of price. 

I will not fatigue your attention, sir, by going over all the 
voluminous documents presented to Congress, which esta- 
blish the truth of these positions. Ihave been long convine- 
ed, that the greatest difficulty the new States had to encoun= 
ter in their application to Congress for relief and a change 
in your land system, was to make known the whole facts 
in such a mode as to show that the interests of the nation, 
as well as of those States, equally called upon you for the 
change. With this view, a call was made, under the au- 
thority of this body, at the instance of an honorable Séna- 
tor from Missouri, [Mr. Ben'roy] upon the proper autho- 
rity, for information upon the following points: 

1. Quantity and quality of land at minimum price, un- 
sold, 30th June, 1828. 

2. Probable character and value of same. 
3. Length of time same has been in market. 


In answer to this call, a statement from the commissioner 
of the general land office was made, exhibiting information 
received from almost every land office in the new States 
and Territories. It willsurpriseany gentleman unacquaint- 
ed with the subject, to discover how much of the vast do- 
main of this Government is absolutely worth nothing, in 
the present condition of the country. The register and 
receiver at St. Louis report that, out of more than two 
millions acres of unsold land, in that district, three-fourths 
of it is unfit for cultivation. By the officers at Huntsville, 
Alabama, we are informed that, out of a quantity of more 
than three millions of unsold land, within that district, . 
there is a very inconsiderable part, if any, that may be 
termed first rate land, aud they estimate the greatest por- 
tion of it as mountainous, and ‘unfit for cultivation. The 
officers at Tuscaloosa, in the same State, say, that, of 
more than three millions of unsold land, in that district, 
no part of it would come under the head of first quality, 
and that there is not exceeding. ten. thousand acres fit for 
cultivation. Reports from other districts disclose a more 
favorable view of the matter. From the whole, I have 
selected the report of the register and receiver at Ed- 
wardsville, in Illinois, as presenting, in my judgment, a 
fair average view of the whole. The statement from that 
quarter is, that the amount of unsold land was, on the 
30th June, 1828, two millions seven hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven acres and 
twenty-eight hundredths. The amount unfit for cultiva- 
tion, one million one hundred and ninety-five thousand 
two hundred and - thirty-eight acres eighty-seven hun- 
dredths. We may then, sir, safely infer, that nearly one- 
half of the whole quantity of land now in market is unfit 
for cultivation, and camnot be sold at ‘any price, More- 
over, the same documents disclose the fact, that not more 
than one-twelfth part of the land fit for cultivation js of 
that class called first quality, and althou gh the most of this 
has been in market for many years, it remains on hand at 
the minimum price. 


So long as the same price shall continue to be demand- 
ed for lands without regard to quality, so long will your 
sales be confined to such as are the best, and all inferior 
lands may be considered as withdrawn from the market. 
If this be true, it is at once perceived that the amount of 
land in market for revenue objects has been greatly over- 
rated. For we have have secn that half of the whole is 
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would not furnish cause for complaint: for we have seen 
that the quantity of surveyed land there is comparatively 
large. Poorly, indeed, should I represent her character 
by consenting to a measure so unjust and ungenerous to- 
wards her sister States. That State contains more than 
forty millions of acres. By the means proposed; you not 
only deprive her of the use of more than one-half of. her 
beautiful territory, but. that half is by nature the most 
wealthy, the most desirable, and the most likely to be 
densely populated. It lines the shores of Lake Michigan, 
from whence the products of the soil are to be transport- 
ed to the North Atlantic markets. It contains her exten- 
sive mineral grounds, which will give employment to 
thousands of your fellow-citizens, and it is intersected, at 
convenient distances, with the purest streams of the navi- 
gable waters which pay tribute to the great father of ri- 
vers. Is it reasonable to believe that a State, thus de~ 
prived of her choicest blessings, thus cut off from her 
fondest hopes, will be consoled by the reflection that her 
neighbors are more hardly dealt by than herself ? 

Need I go into argument to prove, what is so self-evi- 
dent, that, whilst you close up the one-half of the lands 
from sale, within all the new States, and much more than 
that in some, you deprive them of the advantages upon 
which they have calculated from migration? T will not 
believe that such a disposition exists on the part of any 
man. Connected with this subject, there is a view to be 
taken, compared with which all I have said is insignifi- 
cant. Inow speak of the power of this Government, in 
the just exercise of its authority, under the constitution, 
and upon a fair interpretation of the spirit of its obliga- 
tions, contracted with both old and new States, to pursue 
the course indicated by this resolution. I am not about to 
renew the argument, heretofore urged upon this foor, 
and elsewhere, that the lands, in virtue of the sovereignty 
of the new States, -belong to those States. The little fa- 
vor which that proposition has heretofore met with in 
Congress, admonishes me to forbear the argument. How- 
ever clearly you may distinguish between the sovercign 
rights of States, and the proprictary rights of the Federal 
Government; whatever may be the construction of words 
and phrases employed to secure your authority, it is not 
difficult to show that, by withdrawing from market a por- 
tion of the territory of the States, or by refiising to sell 
the whole upon equitable terms, you, in point of fact, 
exceed your powers, violate your plighted faith and so- 
lemn obligations, and lay the sovereignty of the new States 
in the dust. j 

Your right to withhold a part cannot be distinguished 
from your right to withhold the whole of your lands with- 
in any one or all of the new States from market; and what 
do the rights of sovereignty, for any practical purpose, 
over yacant territory, amountto? The rights asserted by 
this resolution extend to the selling all the lands in one 
State, and withholding all or nearly all from sale in ano- 
ther. Where, sir, then, is the security for that « equal 
footing” of the new States, for all substantial purposes - 
of State Government, so emphatically expressed in your 
compacts? 

Yow have stipulated to admit not less than three nor 
more than five States into the Union, outof the lands 
ceded by Virginia. The time when isnot fixed. Can you 
get round this obligation, with regard to the Northwest- 
ern territory, by refusing to survey and sell the lands 
therein, and prohibiting its population forever ? 

Surely there must be some standard by which the rela- 
tive rights and dutics of the Government and the new 
States and Territories can be justly fixed; and I am wil- 
ling that the standard shouldbe good faith. What this 
requires must be determined by a reference to the state 
of things which existed when these lands became the pro- 
perty of the Federal Government, the objects of the ces- 
sions, and by an honest interpretation of the meaning of 


good for nothing, and that but one-welfth part of the 
remainder is first rate. So that, for every twenty-four 
acres we have been in the. habit of counting, we ought 
only tohave counted one. The idea has been frequently 
suggested, that there is no demand for land beyond the 
quantity already surveyed. If, by this, is meant that sales 
must be confined to the surveyed regions, and that the 
same price is to be asked for all sorts of land, and that the 
minimum is not to be reduced, there is much truth in the 
suggestion. And as, under these circumstances, the de- 
mand. will be very much limited, your revenue must be 
diminished in the same proportion. That there are people, 
and a great many of them, without land, who want it upon 
fair terms, and who are unable and unwilling to procure 
it, under the existing state of things, is unquestionable. 
Again ÎI refer to documentary evidence to prove my 
position. By a message transmitted to the Senate, by 
the President of the United States, in the month of De- 
cember, 1828, we were informed that, in the State of 
Ohio, there were fifty-seven thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six frec taxable inhabitants who were not free- 
holders: that, in the State of Missouri, there were ‘ten 
thousand one hundred and cightecn persons of the same 
description; and it is not probable that in any one of the 
new States the proportion of non-freeholders is less. In 
such States as Illinois and Missouri, then, more than half 
of the persons entitled to vote are not owners of the soil. 
Do you believe that these people do not want lands and 
homes of their own? Did it never occur to gentlemen, 
that the reason for this state of things was found in the 
fact that, for the best of your lands, you ask more than 
they can afford to give, and for those of inferior quality 
you demand the same price? As well might a merchant, 
in possession of a stock of goods of every varicty, from 
the finest silks and broadcloths, down to the coarsest cot- 
tons and woollens, fix the same price upon every yard of 
each, and, after sclling the finest, conclude that there was 
no market for the remainder, though he should see the 
great body of his neighborhood without cotton shirts and 
woollen blankets. But, sir, upon this branch of the sub- 
ject, L will detain you no longer. 

I think I have succeeded in showing that, when the ob- 
jects of this resolution are accomplished, the interests of 
the nation will be more generally affected than has been 
supposed. Tt is to the especially injurious consequences 
of this measure upon the interésts of the new States that 
T invite the attention of the Senate. In the first place, 
sir, it will be extremely unjust, because its operation will 
be partial to an extent not justifiable upon any ground 
whatever. The amount of lands in market in these seve- 
ral States is very unequal, In the State of Minois, the 
number of acres surveyed and unsold is not less than 
twenty millions: in Indiana, the older and more populous 
State, not more than one-half that number. In Missouri, 
not less than twenty millions: in Louisiana, the older 
State, not more than three millions. In the Territory of 
Arkansas, about fifteen millions: in West Florida, less 
than half a million; and, in the Northwestern ‘Territory, 
not one acre has been surveyed. How unequally will the 
people of these several States and Territories be situated 
with regard to all their prospects, domestic and political! 
A sense of justice, apart from every view of the organic 
principles of free and equal political associations, pro- 
nounecs it unjust. Could any man be satisfied with the 
integrity of his own motives, and declare that it was in- 
trinsically right to permit the inhabitants of Arkansas to 
enjoy the blessings of improved society, and the benefits 
ofan increased and increasing population, and forbid them 
all by law, to the people of Florida, or the Northwestern 
Territory? Such must be the certain consequences of 
carrying into operation the principles of this resolution. 

Asa Representative from Ilinois, were it possible for 
me to be governed by unworthy motives, this inequality 
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the parties; as derived from their written contracts. With- 
out intending to go into-all the particulars of history cone 
nected with this view of the subject, Iwill content myself 
by saying, that the:difficulties which surrounded the Con- 
gress of the Confederation induced them, in September, 
1780, to invite: the States having unappropriated lands to 
make liberal cessions for the general good. The resolution of 
that venerable body of the following month declares, that 
the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or relinquish- 
ed to the. United States, by any particular State, pursuant 


to the recommendation of Congress, of the 6th day of 


September last, ‘shall be disposed of for the common be- 
nefit of the United States, and be settled and formed into 
distinct republican States, which shall become members 
of the Federal Union, &c. Thus, we see, the object then 
was to acquire lands, not to be held up in the hands of a 
great speculator, but to be disposed of and settled; not 
to be reserved from settlement as this resolution proposes. 
Let us proceed'a ‘little farther, and see what was meant 
by the common benefit, for which the lands were to be 
disposed of. The State of New York appears to haye 
been the first in point of time, to comply with the invita- 
tion referred to. The preamble of her act of the Legis- 
lature of the 17th March, 1780, is as follows: “Whereas 
nothing, under Divine Providence, can more effectually 
contribute to the tranquillity and safety of the United 
States of America, than a federal alliance, on such Hbere 
inciples as will give satisfaction to its respective mem- 

s; and. whereas the articles of confederation and per- 


petual union recommended by the honorable Congress of 


the United States of America, have not proved acecptable 
to all the States, it having been conecived that a portion 
of the waste and uncultivated territory, within the limits 
or claims of certain States, ought to be appropriated as a 
common fund for the expenses of the war,” &e. The 
States of Virginia, and North Carolins appear to have had 
the same object in making cessions. For they both de- 
clare that the ceded Jands should be a common fund for 
the use and benefit of such of the States as had or should 
become members of the confederation, “according to 
their usual respective proportions in the gencral charge 
and expenditure.” What ‘usual respective proportions 
in the gencral charge and expenditure” were here meant? 
Precisely what was meant by New York, when she spoke 
of the expenses of the war. Can it be supposed that the 
objects of Virginia, New York, and Noith Carolina, were 
to make the Federal Govermment a rich and more power- 
ul one? Or did they intend only to remove existing em- 
barrassments? The. old Congress declared before the 
cessions that the lands should be disposed of and be settled, 
and formed into distinct republican States. . ‘Che time was 
not fixed, it is true, within which cither the lands were to 
be sold and settled or the States admitted. | may, how- 
ever, it least infer that it was not then intended, that if, 
in fifty years, the land was not sold, that onc half of it 
should be withdrawn from market, and not scttled at all. 
My interpretation of the intentions of these partics is, 


that the debt was to be paid as far as might be, by sale of 
i? 8 > DY 


the lands; and the promise that thcy should be settled, 
and be received into the Union, was the guarantee that no 
unecessary delay in the sale or settlement should be inter- 
posed. How different are we in the habit of considering 
this matter! The public domain is now considered an ob- 
ject of great national wealth, and it is believed to be the 
duty of Congress to play the part of land jobber, and 
hold it up for the highest prices, making the settlement 
of the ceded country, and its admission as States into the 


Union, solely dependent upon. the pecuniary interests of 


the Federal Government. Nay, sir, 1 have heard it alleged, 
that the lands ought not to be brought into market exten- 
sively, because it. would affect the prices of real estate in 
the old States sand I have understood that it is seriously 
debated elsewhere, whether the proceeds of the lands 
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shall not be divided among the several States, not ac- 


cording to the proportions of charge and expenditure, 


bút according to.their representation in. Congress. 


“Itis not wonderful that those who are willing to dis- 


regard the original understanding of the parties to. these 


cessions should be at.a Joss to know. what to do with so 
much money. ‘To get rid of the objection that it was 
never intended to make this Government unnecessarily 


rich, and to place -in its hands the destinies of ten ora 


dozen States of the confederacy, as this resolution pro- 
poses to.do now, some States of older date, by their re- 
presentatives, very kindly offer to take the money them- 
selves, and thcir younger brethren into their kind keeping 
also. Forone, I very much desire to sce the day, when 
the new States shall neither be an object of envy or cu- 
pidity. When the people thereof can be permitted to rest 
under their own ‘vine and fig tree,” without being 
eternally subject to the. projects of other people. This 
time will arrive, whenever the energies: of this Govern- 
ment shall be directed with fidelity to the honest discharge 
of its obligations and constitutional duties; whenever it 
shall in good faith dispose of the land to pay its debts, 
and with a view to its settlement. But if the national 
honor is to be sacrificed to gratify national cupidity ; if 
the immediate and pressing interests of the new States are 
to be sacrificed for the remote and speculative interests of 
some of the old ; if, for the interests of those who wish to 
monopolize the manufactures of the country, land is to 
be kept from market in the new States, that labor may be 
cheap in the old, it will be fer the new States, embracing, 
as they do, the fairest portions of this hemisphere, to de- 
cide, whether they shall not accomplish the destinies to 
which Heaven itsclf invites then, 

Mr. BARTON said, as he should vote differently from 
those with whom he usually acted on questions respecting 
the public Jands in the new States and Territories, it 
might be prudent to assign his reasons. Uf this were a 
peremptory resolution, affirming the expediency of mak- 
ing any radical change, in that respect, that could retard 
the migration to the West, or lessen the facilities of ac- 
quiring lands by the settlers, and the encouragement of the 
great agricultural interests in the West, he should vote 
against it, But being a mere proposition for inquiring 
into the subjcet, and that, too, by a committec known, and 
mentioned by the gendleman from Connccticut, (Mr. Foor] 
to come from the very States most directly concerned in 
this matter, he should vote for the inquiry. 

Tt was an unusual and an ungracious thing, [said Mr. B.] 
in the estimation of this body, to vote against inquiries, 
and they had become almost a matter of course. Tewas 
not afraid to let the people of the United States, cast of 
the Alleghanies, look fully into this matter and sce the 
plain truth as it really exists in the West. Uc feared the 
creation of unfounded and unfavorable suspicions, by thus 
stepping forward, at the approach of a portion of the 
owners to examine how this intercst.of theirs has been 
managed, and blowing out the light, as if afraid they 
really would make some unpleasant discoveries, if permit- 
ted to conie in and examine. Letthem cxaminc. He 
gave the gentleman fair notice of his prepossessions in 
favor of going on with the surveys and sales. We had 
now, [said Mr. B.]in existence all the offices, officers, 
and their subordinates, necessary to complete the surveys; 
and why arrest their progress? ‘The survey of our coun- 
try was necessary to know its physical features and capa- 
bilities; to know the rivers and streams; the prairies and 
forests; hills, mountains, arable lands, minerals, and the 
situation and general aspect of our-great purchase from 
France, as wellas of all our other domains. The surveys 
were necessary to correct descriptions and maps of our 
country; and, as the machine was now in useful motion, 
it would be a saving, cven in an economical view, to go on 
and finish the surveys rather than demolish the machine, 
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and, after a lapse of ten or twenty years; rebuild it and be- 
gin anew. The marks of surveyors, he said, like other 
human marks, could not last always; but, if faithfully 
made, they would last. long enough, for the purpose of 
finding and disposing of our public lands. With respect 
to the sales, it was necessary that our Presidents, under 
their discretionary powers of selling public lands, should 
be liberal. It promoted the great agricultural class of our 
people; the agricultural interests of the country, which 
lie at the bottom of all the others as their foundation. It 
was upon this very ground that the late Secretary of the 
Treasury [Mr. Rusn] gave a correlative encouragement 
to manufactures. He had understood Mr. Rush only to 
draw an argument from the great ease with which lands 
were acquired and agricultural interests fostered in the 
United States, in favor of a similar encouragement to the 
other great interests of manufactures and the useful arts 
of mechanism; and not to be unfriendly to the growth of 
the West. And to that intent Mr. Rush was certainly 
correct. Without the manufacturing arts in our country, 
agriculture could not thrive, when all Europe refuses to 
receive the products of our soil. Agriculture feeds manu- 
factures, and manufactures encourage and sustain agricul- 
ture, by affording ita market athome. They mutually 
aid each other, and are necessary to cach other’s pros- 
perity. There may be details in our Jand laws which 
ought to be reformed. But the great feature of liberality 
in them, he should be unwilling to mar, w. for a weck. 
So long as that was retained, you might cncourage and 
practise manufactures east of the mountains, where they 
must necessarily spring up first, as much as you pleased, 
it could never injuriously affect the migration to the West. 
So long as the attractions of land, liberty, and free space, 
are there on their present easy terms, the tide of migra- 
tion will set towards them. 

But why use arguments? Cast your cyes towards the 
West and you will see the streams of migration to your 
new countries setting in that direction wide and deep and 
unrestrainable by the manufactures of the East, which 
had required a high consideration in this nation, and he 
regretled that they were thought prejudicial to any part of 
the Union. 

Mr. McKINLEY said he was in favor of the adoption of 
the resolution, not because he expected or wished the 
inquiry to result in the adoption.of anew system, such as 
that implied in the resolution; but because he was in favor 
of a full and fair inquiry into every subject connected with 
the public lands. To refuse it was but to create new 
prejudices aud suspicions, and to increase those already 
existing. Public attention was now directed to the public 
lands, with a view to the distribution of their proceeds; 
and every subject connected with them would of course be- 
come more interesting tothe pcople. Although Congress 
had been legislating upon this subject for more than forty 
years, a great portion of the members from the old States 
were ignorant of the land system, and the laws relating to 
it, (and he meant no disrepeet when he said so.) ‘The 
reason is obvious. ‘hey did not consider it their duty to 
become minutely acquainted with this subject, and there- 
fore generally Teft it to those who represented the States 
where those Jandslie, to investigate and explain all matters 
connected with them. ‘This [said Mr. M.] furnishes an 
additional reason why inquiry should not be refused. Por 
himself, he said, he had nothing to apprehend from any 
investigation that might take place. And although it was 
a novel proceeding in the Senate, to discuss the merits of 
aresolution of inquiry, so far as the discussion was intend- 
ed to throw light on the subject, and aid the committee in 


nothing now properly before the Senate, but the simple 
question—-Is the subject proposed in the resolution: pro- 
per for inquiry? Mr. M. said that, asthe merits of the 
proposed system bad been, and would probably be fur- 
ther discussed, -he ventured to say, if the sales of public 
lands were confined to those which had been already of- 
fered for sale, (excluding the reverted and relinquished 
lands) the treasury would not receive two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year from that source. 

In Alabama there were a great many millions of acres 
of land which had been offered and not sold; and if no 
other land but that were permitted to come into the mar- 
ket for five years to come, not onc acre in five thousand 
would bring one dollar and twenty-five cents, not one 
in two thousand would bring a dollar, and not one thou- 
sand would bring seventy-five cents, or any other price. 
The Senator from Hinois [Mr. Kanx] had said thathe was 
not one of those who contended thatthe new States iwere 
entitled to the public domain within them, in virtue of their 
sovereignty. Mr. M. said, he did net consider that there 
was any merit in holding the one opinion or the cther, 
provided it be honestly entertained. Rutas it had been 
his fortune, or rather fate, to be the first to advance the 
doctrine thatthe new States, in virtue of their sovereignty, 
hada right to the public lands within their respective 
limits, and that the United States could not constitution- 
ally hold them, he would now merely say that his opinion 
on that subject remained unchanged; and that the argu- 
ment which he had delivered in this Senate some two - 
years ago, on that subject, remained, in his opinion, unan- 
swered. Should it again become necessary to discuss that 
question, he would maintain the same opinion; but while 
he did so, he did not ask to control the opinions of others. 
Ie regarded that question, for the present, as decided 
against bim, and therefore should discuss all other ques- 
tions, in relation to the public lands, as if they did con- 
stitutionally belong to the United States. ` 

Mr. HOLMES wished the resolution to lie on the table 
for the present. He wished to offer the following resolu- 
tion for the adoption of the Senate: : 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the Land Office be 
directed to inform the Senate of the quantity of public 
land which is now, or can be brought into the market, 
distinguishing in what States or Territerics such lands are; 

But, upon the suggesion cf Mr. FOOT, he abandoned 
his resolution, 

The people of the United States [said Mr. IE] are an 
inquiring people; they wish for ight. If you refuse this 
inquiry, they will be apt to suspect that we “love dark- 
ness rather than light, because our deeds are evil, and that 
we will not come to the ight, Jest our deeds should be 
reproved.”” 

We have [said Mr. TL] a report of the quantity and 
quality of the public lands which were in market at the 
commencement of the year 1828. I wish to know what 
quantity of land has been brought into the market since 
that period; what is the quality of it, and in what part of 
the country it is located. If on inquiry it be found proper 
to go on with the surveys, he should vote for this continu- 
ance and for the continuance of the officers employed for 
that purpose. So farasthe subject has been developed, 
there is a large quantity of land now ready for the market; 
probably it was not all ready. But I believe there is a 
large quantity owned by the States. The States would 
soon become competitors of the United States: for Ohio 
has a vast quantity of her own land for sale; so has Indi- 
ana, and, I believe, so has the State of Wlinois. Besides, 
there are large tracts which have been sold to speculators, 


coming to a correct conclusion, he had no objection to it;! (by speculators I mean those who purchase the lands, not 
but so far as it was intended to arrest inquiry, he was op- ifor the purpose of settling them, but to re-scilthem again) 
posed to it. It does scem to me, however, [said Mr. M.] which land is now in the market. if all the lands were not 
that the proper time for discussing the merits, is upon the sufficient to gratify the desires and wants of purchasers, 
coming in of the report of the committee; there being; (whichwouldbe ascertained by the inquiry proposed) let us 
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priation contained in the bill, The sum of forty thousand 
dollars was much greater than could be necessary to de- 
: resolution of the | fray the legitimate expenses of holding a treaty. He pre- 
E e a T But, as he summed, therefore, that it was intended to form apart of 
Found probably obtain the information from the Commis-| the consideration to be given for the lands ee were 
sioner of the Land Office, or the Committee of Inquiry | to be obtained by the treaty. This he oaae impro- 
might obtain and present it to us, he was willing the dis- per, because, if the money was paid to oe ag alae 
cussion should go on; still he was surprised that any at-|mediately, the treaty would be carried into effec } e ore i 
tempt should be made to smother investigation. should have been submitted: to the Senate for their appro- 
Mr. FOOT said he had supposed that his proposition to į bation and ratification; thus depriving that body of its con- 
refer this subject to the Committee on the Public Lands, stitutional | right, and executing the treaty without their 
composed exclusively of Senators from the States most sanction. The proper course was to stipulate in the treaty 
deeply interested, would have screened him from any im- | what should be done by the United States—then to submit 
putation, and even the slightest suspicion of unfriendly | it to the action of the Senate, and, if approved by them, 
feelings or sinister views, in offering this resolution for | execute it in good faith according to its terms. 
inquiry merely. His object was to obtain information, |- Mr. WHITE replied that the purchase money was not 
and he knew of no committee better qualified to give fuJl| contemplated in the bill, but an appropriation sufficient 
information on this subject; it was their peculiar province; j to defray the expenses of holding the treaty. It was ne- 
he had full confidence in that committee, that all the cessary for the purpose of entering on any. negotiation 
information would be communicated in their report, if the} with the Indians to subsist them and their families while 
resolution should be referred to them, of which he could} the treaty was going on. It was also necessary to give 
not entertain a doubt. But if the Senate should refuse to them presents, as every one knew who was acquainted 
let this resolution for inquiry go to the committee, the|with the matter. The expense of holding Indian treaties 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hoimxs] could then obtain from | was, he said, very great, but he did not know that this ap- 
the Department the information he desired, and he [Mr. propriation would be all required. However, if any bal- 
F.J hoped the Senator would not delay the decision on {ance remained after the object of the bill will have been 
the resolution, by renewing his motion for postponement. {accomplishe will not be lost. i , 
Mr. HOLMES said he would not renew the motion; he} Mr. SPRAGUE said that the explanation of the Sena- 
did not wish delay. tor from Tennessee, who was at the head of the Commit- 
Mr. BENTON opposed the resolution. He said he|tee on Indian Affairs, had not removed his objections to 
would not, at the present advanced hour of the day, enter [the amount of the proposed appropriation. Isthe sum of 
into a statement of the reasons which induced him to op-| forty thousand dollars necessary to defray the expenses of 
pose it. He would, however, to-morrow, undertake tojmcrely holding a treaty? With what nation does it cost 
show the mischievous consequences which would result to | half that sum to negotiate? But it was said we must make 
the new States from the adoption of this resolution, not- provision for presents to be made to the Indians at the 
withstanding it only proposed, as was said, an inquiry. time of the negotiation. He believed that he understood 
[Here the matter dropped for to-day. ] how this power to make presents had been sometimes ex- 
ercised. When the Indians, the primitive, original pro- 
prictors of the soil, were unwiliing to part with their 
lands, particular chiefs, or other influential individuals, 
were applied to, their necessities and their cupidity were 
appealed to, their promises and appetites were solicited, 
and presents were made to them to purchase their consent 
and their influence, to sacrifice the intcrest of their tribes, 
to betray the trust reposed in them by theirnation. Such 
practices he rey robated, and. he would not willingly put 
into the hands of our commissioners the means of resorting 
to them. He would appropriate a sufficient sum to pay 
our own agents and commissioners, and their necessary 
expenses, He would leave the other party with whom we 
are about to make a solemn compact, to act freely and in- 
dependently, according to their own conviction of their 
interest. Upon these terms he would treat, or not at all, 
He wished not to acquire their property, nor divest them of 
their lands, unless it were done honestly, fairly, and justly. 
Mr. HENDRICKS said he would vote for the appro- 
ptiation which the bill proposed; and although it might 
be that the whole amount would not be required to defray 
the expenses of holding the treaty, yet he was confident 
that whatever remained unexpended for that purpose 
would not be lost; it would be returned to the treasury. He 
considered the opposition to this bill arose from a miscon- 
ception, as well of its principles, as of the objects it had in 
view; and he was confident when gentlemen cameto a cor- 
rect understanding of these points, their opposition would 
cease. It was impossible [Mr. H. said] to treat with the 
Indians without making them presents. We must treat with 
them as they are, and not as the Senator from Maine and 
the Senate would wish them to be; and it would be idle to 
D think ofentering-into any negotiation with them without ma- 
was regarded as the settled policy of the country—the re- king an appropriation adequate to subsist their women and 
moval of the Indians beyond the Mississippi. ichildren, who always accompany them on such occasions. 
Mr. SPRAGUE objected to the amount of the appro- Mr, H. illustrated’ the necessity of such an appropria- 


then give them more. He wished the inquiry to bemade, but 
he was desirous of having the information his resolution 
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The following bill, to enable the President to extinguish 
the Indian title within the State of Indiana, was reada 
second time, and considered in Committee of the Whole: 

“De it enacted, &c. That the sum of forty thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of holding Indian treaties, and extinguishing Indian 
title within the State of Indiana.” 

Mr. WHITE briefly explained the objects of the bul, 
which he said was reported in consequence of a memorial 
received from the State of Indiana, stating that the Legis. 
lature of that State had appropriated a sum of money for 
the purpose of cutting a canal through a part of the coun- 
try in which a large number of Indians now resided We 
all know (said Mr. W.j that there will be: constant colli- 
sions between the laborers who will be engaged in the con- 
struction of this canal and the Indians who inhabit the sec- 
tion of the State through which it js to pass, and it is for 
the purpose of preventing the carnage and bloodshed 
which must ensue from these collisions, that this bill has 
heen reported. It was very desirable to have these In- 
dians removed, which could be effected much more easily 
at this period than when the canal will have been made 
through the country. The committee were of opinion 
that the sum mentioned in the bil would be required for 
holding the treaty, and for subsisting the Indians and their 
families while holding it. Mr. W. concluded by calling 
the attention of the Senate to the facilities which would 
now be experienced in making this purchase, and to the 
opportunity which it afforded of carrying into effect what 
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tion, by a reference to the treaty of the Wabash, in 1826 | and he hoped the bill would meet. the approbation of. the 
at which he was present. , Fifteen thousand dollars hadj Senate. a Pin S00 
been appropriated to defray the expenses of holding that} Mr. WHITE, in reply to the observations made by the 
treaty--to feed them on the ground; and for that purpose f gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Spracvz] as to the presents, 
the appropriation was, perhaps, sufficient. Bat the com-) or rather, according to his view of them, bribes. given to 
missioners found itnecessary to advance them goods; to one| the Indians, remarked that. they were not given secretly, 
tribe upwards of thirty thousand dollars, and twenty or.thir-| as he intimated his suspicion, to the chiefs of the nation, to 
ty thousand to another. For this purpose it was. necessary | seduce them from their path of duty, but were given opei- 
to purchase. on the.ground, at exorbitant prices, to in-|ly to the nation, to use them according to their own inter- 
demnify the merchants: for the’ contingency of an unau-|nal regulations. They would not negotiate without these 
thorized transaction, and a subsequent appropriation by| presents, which, indeed, he thought should be more pro- 
Congress. It is obvious, that, under such circumstances, | perly called a consideration in part of the value of the pur- 
the Government must have paid more for. advances in| chase made. The Indians divide these presents amongst 
goods than would havé been necessary if the money had| themselves, and apportion them according to their notions 
been in the hands of the commissioners. Mr. H. said, wel of their rank and distinction of theit headmen. Is it not 
wouldhave ample security that the funds would be reim-| better [said Mr. W.] to. make an agreement with them, 
buesed, and. the advances properly accounted for, if the; and pay them in the shape of presents, than to terminate 
Senate should not vatify the treaty; for we pay these In-/all negotiations with them, as would be the consequence 
dians, at the present time, large annuities, which place it} of the adoption of the principles advocated by gentlemen? 
in our power to indemnify ourselves for any loss we may | It cannot be considered,in any sense offensive to the deli- 
sustain. We pay to the Miami Indians twenty-five thou-|cacy or morals of any man. Mr. W. repeated, that there 
sand dollars, and to the Pottawattamies, six thousand dollars, | was no secrecy employed in making these presents—that 
as annuities, and we can retain these sums, and cover ad-|they were usual-—and without their being made, no nego- 
vances, should the treaty not be ratified, Such stipula-|tiations could be proceeded with. Noman could say what 
tions were made in the treaty of the Wabash, and haire. sum it would be necessary to appropriate for the presents, 
sumed they would be inserted in any treaty which should | &c. As to the sum of the rations, we must [he said] sub- 
be hercafter madg. sist all their families: for they, not like the whites, bring 
But to the necessity of the treaty. ‘The Miamics, consist-| their wives and children with them to the treaty ground. 
ing of about eleven hundred souls, principally reside on | If they did not, and were not confident of being supported 
a few reservations on the southern shore of the Wabash. | there, they would not negotiate at all. If a treaty thus 
‘Through these reservations the Wabash canal had already | made js to be considered unfair, then he would say that no 
been located. True it is, [said Mr. H.] that, by the treaty | treaty has been concluded fairly with these people in mo- 
of 1826, the State has‘a right to make this location, and [dern times. Entertaining these views, [Mr. W. said] the 
to appropriate six chains in width for the use ofsaid canal; | Committee had recommended the appropriation of forty 
but nothing could be more obvious or certain than that the | thousand dollars as sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
intercourse between the Indians, and the whites already |treaty. Le therefore hoped the bill would be agreed to. 
surrounding them, together with the laborers onthe canal, | Mr. KUNG said he was opposed. to the passage of the 
within thetr own territory, would engender strifes and |bill, not from any objections he had to the principle of it, 
animosities, which would terminate in blood. This tribe, [but because he thought the appropriation was too large. 
{said Mr, H.J is perhaps the most vicious and depraved on | From the letter of the Scerctary of War, it appears that 
the continent. ‘hey exhibit human existence in its worst {there are only four thousand Indians, who are the rem- 
and most degraded form. Surrounded by the white po-| nants of different tribes, now inhabiting the State of Indi- 
pulation, it is impossible to exclude them from the use offana. Can any one then suppose that so large an appro- 
ardent spirits.. They get drunk, and commit murders, | priation as forty thousand dollars will be required to defray 
notonly ontheir own territory, but in the organized coun- {the expenses of a treaty with these miserable people? His 
tes of the State. “Lhe present seemed to be t proper time | objections did not arise from any fears he had that the com- 
to give additional impulse to the humane: and judicious | missioners: would exercise an undue influence over the 
policy of settling them west of the Mississippi. Various} chiefs of the Indians, b making them presents, which gen- 
circumstances induced this belief. The Legislature of the} tlemen so much apprehended: Gentlemen did not under- 
State would probably, at its present session, extend the} stand what was meant by giving them presents, unless the 
Jurisdiction of her luvs over the Indian territory, as the} gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Warre] had satisfactori- 
States of Georgia and Alabama had herctofore done. He} ly explained it to them. But what he objected to especi- 
had just seen a paper from the seat of Government of that] ally was, the distributing of goods among the Indians, while 
State, which informed, that the Judiciary Committee of] the treaty. was in progress, toa very large amount, and 
one branch of the Legislature had reported favorably to} thus rendering it imperative on the Senate to ratify their 
that object. ‘his would strongly incline them to emigrate. | treaties, however objectionable they may be, or to lose 
He had recently been informed of another circumstance. | thc immense sums of money thus expended. He was op- 
A murder had latterly been committed among themselves | posed to this practice, and, for his own part, would never 
in the county of Cass, adjacent to their boundary. The |sanction it: He therefore hoped the gentlemen who sup- 
murderer was an influential person of the tribe. He had {ported the bill would consent to reduce the appropriation 
Deen indicted, and well knew the penalty of the law in|to a reasonable sum, and enable those who are friendly to 
such cases. It was not probable he would ever be taken, jits principles to vote for it. When the treaty with the 
nor was it desirable he should. He would go beyond the | Crecks and Choctaw Indians was proposed, twenty thou- 
Mississippi, and his clan would follow him. Others would | sand dollars was only appropriated to defray the expenses 
follow iu thcir rear, and the inclination to sell, if not now | ofit, although they exceeded in number forty thousand 
universal, would soon become so. Mr. H. said that the |souls. Ifthe appropriation of this bill were reduced to a 
Pottawattamics were much more numerous than the Mi-|reasonable amount, he should give it his cordial support. 
amies, and their country more extensive, butless valuable} Mr. SPRAGUE said that he was not. opposed to negotiat- 
in proportion to its extent. There were but the two tribes ting with the Indians for the objects of the bill, but to the 
im the State; their numbers about four. thousand; their} means proposed in order to attain it. The Senator from 
territory between fourand five millions of acres. The|Tennessee [Mr. Wurrz] supposed that he had misappre- 
present seemed to be a propitious moment for extinguish-|hended what was meant by the term presents. He will- 
img their whole title, and for getting them out of the State, lingly accorded to that gentleman the utmost purity of in- 
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tention; but; whatever might be intended by him; he (Me 
S.] had not misunderstood the manner in which this po 


er'to make‘ presents had been sometimes exercised. Weld 


{ and their women and children; that-all must bé 
drawn from their homes to the treaty ground; that rations 


riors; 


dise, particularly such as are most attractive to the savage 
ate ostentatiously displayed to the assembled multi- 
tude; they are told. if'a bargain shall be concluded, these 
shall be yours; if not, even thé daily food which you now 
reccive shall be withheld; the women and children are 
brought to influence their husbands and fathers by. their 
entreaties and their wants; ‘the young: and thoughtless 
among the warriors are made to press upon the’ older and 
more reflecting, and all to operate upon the chiefs, to sub- 
due their firmness, and seduce them to our will.- We may 
be told that this is the only mode of treating with the In- 
dians, and that we cannot otherwise obtain their lands. If 
it be so, [said Mr. S.] which he doubted, stillthe end.can= 
not sanctify such unhallowéd meins: These feeble rem- 
nants Of once mighty nations are in our pover at our mer- 
cy. He wished ‘to obtain no treaty from them by the 
weight of such: extraneous aid as the measures he hadde- 
scribed. If, without such appliances, they will not cede to 
us thé inheritance of their fathers, let them retain ite -= 
“My. LIVINGSTON’ said that a disposition bad- lately 
manifested itself to consider the savage tribes in our terri- 
tory and under our protection, as already civilized, anden- 
titled to all the respect in our intercourse with them, with 
which equal and independent Powers were treated in our 
diplomatic intercourse.’ Thé Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Srracun] inthis spirit, thinks, that to negotiate our trea- 
tics with them no other appropriation is necéssary than to 
provide a salary for our commissioners, leaving the Indians, 
TL understand his objection, to provide for the'salary and 
outfit of their own ministërs. This proposition has, at 
least, the merit of novelty: for, from the original settle- 
ment of the country to the present day—from the first trea- 
ty held by the benevolent Penn, whose transactioiis with 
the natives will not be reproached with fraud or ill faith; 
whose, gifts to the Indians are on record in his treaties, and 
whose manner of treating with them has been accurately de- 
lmeated by the pencil of West—from that treaty, to the last 


tending it. 


by the tribe; 


which we have ratified, every one has-been preceded by 
presents, and accompanied by a liberal allowance for the 
daily- support- ofthe nation. Itis a new.course,.therefore; 
‘that is to bë prescribed to'the Executive. . Heretofore, the _ 
mode ‘of making: a treaty:-has:béen to invite the-head men 
‘ofthe nation to-hear our: proposals;if they accept the pro- 
position, they come accompanied: by all the warriors of the 
natin, bringing with ‘them their -wives,-and the talk is de- 
livered in a-public'assembly.. It is considered by the-whole 
tribe, and the answer is dictated. by the ‘council-of the na- 
tion.’ All this it appears is now to be changed: ; *The-sava- 
ges are to be. told, we have appointed. commissioners. to 
treat with you. Do you appoint. ministers où your part. 
We will pay ours, do you pay yours. ‘When they meet 


‘| they will exchange their full powers, and then proceed re- 


gularly and diplomatically to negotiate... No. more provi- 
sions to feed your wives and children while-the treaty is 
proceeding; fid more presents: you area civilized and inde- 
pendent people, and:we mean to:treat-you, as such, and 
the first step we také is, by making no “proyision-for your 
support while the treatyis going on, to: prevent your at- 
Your chiefs, who make the treaty, then. can- 
net consult you; it will be-concluded without your know: . 
ing any thing about it, and ‘we shall have obtained your 
lands very diplomatically at our own price.. Whatanswers, 
sir, would be made to such an address, if the Indian tribe 
could be made to understand it? Depgnd on ‘it; that if 
any essential change is made in our mode of treating, the 
treaties you have just ratified willbe the last you-will ever 
make; you must treat.with barbarous or half civilized peo- 
ple, siccording to their customs, not yours. We have al- 
ways done so; not only with our Indian, but with the Bar- 
bary.Powers. ‘We have necessarily done so; to refuse it. 
would be to refuse to treat; and every one acquainted. with 
the habits of the savage tribes, must know that they must 
assist at the treaty in a body, and must be subsisted while 
it is negotiating; and that the negotiation wonld be imme- 
diately and necessarily broken off if the necessary supplies 
were withheld. - As to the amount of the appropriation, 
Mr. L. would be guided by the report oftheCommittee, hav- 
ingno data by which he could estimate the proper amount. 
There was one sentiment, (Mr. L. said,} in which -he 
entirely agreed with the Senator from Maine, that of a 
marked disapprobation of any secret emoluments given, 
or stipulated to-be given, to the chiefs who signed the 
treaty; gratifications to them in proportion. to their. rank 
and power in the’ tribe, he believed,.had been usual and 
might be proper, provided it were known atid approved. 
ut a'secret donation he could; for obvious 
reasons, never approve: The passing: this: appropriation, 
however, he did ‘not.think would sanction any.stch pro- 
ceeding. Seg cid or 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said he was constrained to op- 
pose the passage of this bill, and for the very reasons 
urged in its favor. It may, perhaps, arise from my jgnor- 
ance of the subject, [said Mr. F.]-but I-confess,. siz, thatit 
heard with great surprise the fact announced by an hono- 
rable Senator; that it was impossible to treat. with the In- 
dians, unless we made them presents.” If thisbe indeed 
so, I protest, in the face of this Senate, and of the world, 
that all negotiation should cease with them. Can it be 
that no cession of ‘their lands can be obtained, no compact 
formed with these tribes, unless we bring to bear upor 
them the influence of our gold? That their consentis to 
be bought—that the only. way of access is “(to call things 
by their right names) through bribery and corruption? ¥ 
can hardly accredit an intimation so humiliating: to. our- 
selves. Sir, has.a.fair experiment ever been made? If 
not, it is surely time. “We owe it to our national eharac.. 
ter to adopt other means. When has the Senate ever 
been informed that negotiation had been fruitless, because 
ofthe absence of the corrupting agéncy: of our money? 
What commissioners haye eyer reported such a failure 
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for such a cause? I beg, sir, that we may meet them on 
equal, manly terms; such as become a great People treat- 
ing with a feeble race. Let them be approached with ho- 
norable proposals; let thé terms and conditions be dis- 
tinctly stated; let them look at our side of the bargain 
full in its face, and then, if they accord a. voluntary ac- 
quiescence, and conclude the contract, it will be well. I 
desire to see such a negotiation conducted in a spirit 
which this august body will approve, in which these tribes 
shall have acted freely, unseduced by. the influence of 
money, and unawed by the presence of chiefs, corrupt- 
ed by individual and extravagant gifts. The Hon. Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Livrnestox] has referred us to 
the Barbary Powers, and inquires whether such means 
are not constantly employed in all diplomatic. intercourse 
with them?. It may be so, sir. But these are distant, in- 
dependent nations, towards whom we are strangers. The 
Indian nations are, at most, but dependent sovereignties 
under our guardianship, and to whom we have promised 
protection. And can it be for a moment tolerated, that a 
guardian shall, by the force of extraneous and corrupting 
motives, obtain from the ward his lands? Where is the 
tribunal that would not frown indignantly upon such a 
procedure? But it is said that this has been an uniform 
practice for many years; that it has grown almost into a 
prescriptive privilege. The plea cannot avail us: for we 
led the way; we first held out these lures to beguile; and 
I submit it, sir, to this honorable body, if it be not time to 
arrest this practice. Let us deal with these men as we 
do with the rest of mankind—-wpon open, equal, and just 
terms; such as our country and the world will sa nction; 
such as future history, in its impartial retrospects, will 
not censure and condemn. 

Mr. KING corrected a mistake which the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Fretixcuvysey] had fallen into with 
respect to the presents made to the Indians. Presents 
were always made to them; no treaty was ever made 
without them; and the Indians accept them without be- 
lieving that they are offered to them as bribes. Mr. K. 
concluded by moving to amend the bill by striking out the 
words “forty thousand,” and inserting, in lieu thereof, 
s twenty thousand.” 

On the motion of Mr. HOLMES, the question was di- 
vided; and the motion to strike out was agreed to. 

Mr. NOBLE said that the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Frevincuuysen] had addressed himself to the pas- 
sions rather than to the judgment of the House, in the 
specimen of pulpit cloquence which he had given us. 
The gentleman has indulged in his passion; I hope, said 
Mr. N., t willbe permitted to indulge in mine. We must 
defend ourselves from the incursions and rapine of these 
lawless tribes; and I would ask, Is it against the laws 
cither of God or man to protect ourselves from the carnage 
and bloodshed which these tribes inflict upon us? We 


much. Their chief was a Canadian—he might: call him 
a Canadian Frenchman. He has a house; and. geñerally 
resides, at Montreal. . During the war he occasionally re- 
tired there, for what purpose could not be well ascertain- 
ed; but we saw enough of his operations to-convince us 
that he was not friendly to us.. What, then, is to become 
of us, thus surrounded? Will the Indians work? asked 
Mr. N. No; they will roam at large in the forests, and 
will plunder and destroy whatever comes across them; 
and if any opposition is offered to them, they will satiate 
their appetites in the blood of our unprotected wives and 
children. . If, then, we have the feelings of humanity we 
profess, we should. not. hesitate a moment to make this 
appropriation. - As to talking of holding treaties with 
these people as with civilized nations, it was'an idle loss of 
time. As to what was said about leaving a-blot on our 
national character by giving them presents he [Mr. N.] 
did not believe a word of it. If the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Srracus] can show on what principles of na- 
tural law he can make a white man or an Indian honest, 
then I shall agree with him that this appropriation ought 
not to be made. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said that he was not opposed 
to the bill, as the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Nosre] 
seemed to apprehend, but he wished. that the influence of 
presents to the Indians would be kept out of operation while 
the treaty was in progress. He repeated, he desired to 
throw no ebstruction in the way of the negotiation. 

The question on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
KING was then put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. McKINLEY then moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding the following section: 

+t And be it further enacted, That no secret present, or 
consideration, shall be offered or given to the chief or 
chiefs of the tribe or tribes of Indians with which said 
treaty may be holden.” 

The amendment was agreed to—Yeas 24. 

The bill being then reported to the Senate as amended, 

Mr. HENDRICKS rose and said, that he could not be 
silent when the question was about to be taken in the Sen- 
ate on the amendment which had just been adopted in 
Committee of the Whole. He thought its adoption would 
be a reflection upon the integrity of the Executive, and 
upon the commissioners appointed to make the treaty. 
It would also be areflection upon the integrity of all here- 
tofore concerned in negotiating Indian treaties. The 
section offered for the adoption of the Scnate, presup- 
posed abuses which he believed: had no existence. He 
did not know of any undue influence heretofore exercised 
in making Indian treaties. That which this section would 
remedy, was found in almost every treaty ever made with 
the Indians; but it was produced, not by the commission- 
ers, but stipulated for by the Indians themselves. — [Mr. 
Henxpricxs quoted the provisions of several Indian trea- 
are surrounded by these Indians, and are daily and hour-| tics.) Here [said Mr. H.,] are brick houses provided for; 
ly exposed to their rapacious violence. The object, then, | reservations of land for certain individuals and families, 
of this appropriation, is to lead this people beyond our set:|and donations in money. These were made in conformi- 
tlements, and to obtain for ourselves quietness and secu-| ty with the wishes of the individuals composing the tribe, 
rity. But if this appropriation is refused—if our People| who certainly have it in their power to say, that A shall 
are to be cut off day and night, we will not any longer|receive more than B; but these arrangements never be- 
wait for the assistance of the Executive officers; we will] fore were called bribes, nor can the officers of the Gov- 
undertake our own defence; and it is no easy task to per-| ernment fairly be charged with impropriety in such stipu- 
suade the brave and hardy people of the West from the] lations. Mr. H. repeated, that, as the adoption of the 
pursuit of the Indians, when they have assailed our rights} amendment could be considered in no other light than as 
or property. But what is the abuse which is apprehend-|a reflection on those who are constitutionally charged 
ed by gentlemen? Will not the money thus appropriated | with the negotiation of the treaty, he hoped it would be 
be placed under the control of the President of the Unit-| rejected. , : n 
ed States, by whom the commissioners are to be appoint-| Mr. McKINLEY replied, that the practice of giving se- 
ed, who will have the management of it? Was not this, | cret presents to the head men of the Indian tribés with 
Mr. N. asked, a sufficient security against the apprehend-| whom we treat, is of recent date, and it ought to be dis- 
ed abuse? Who then can doubt that it will not be proper-| couraged as soon as possible. He believed the most ef- 
ly expended? In the last war, this tribe of Indians, at|fectual method of putting an end to the practice was by 
the instigation of British emissaries, annoyed us very] inserting such a provision as he- had proposed in the law 
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upon the integrity of its Executive department.- We 

Has muchconfidence in the’ present:as’ in any:for- 
‘ation. Where; then, the necessity of this 
jatin the Senate ‘has more: confi- 


the appro riation.:. By- persevering inthe “prac! 
the Senn wilh beg te it often has bee : 


the Senate:to legislate into existence instructions to be giv- 
the’Commissioners. who’ négotiate Indian treaties. 
‘This had uniformly been considered the constitutional pre- 
‘ropative of the President. “The Senate, [said Mr. H.] in 
its legislative capacity, is no part of the treaty-making 
power; and legislation prescribing: the -duties which. the 
constitution has plainly devolved on the Executives is not 
only unconstitutional, but impeaches the integrity ofthe 
President, in pre-supposing that he would not perform his 
constitutional duties. While. he was up, he -wouid say a 
word ‘in reply to.the.Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
“UINGaUYSEN.| He deprecates the practice and the unne- 
ceéssary expense of collecting, on such occasions, the young 
men, the women, and children; says that their. influence 
on their chiefs, who are competent to make treaties with- 
out them, is prejudicial to the Indians, and unworthy of 
the Government. To this class of observations, it.may be 
replied, that the chiefs never, without the consent of the 
tribes, make treaties at all. This consent is never given 
:inadvance, when they can be present.. Their presence is 
necessary to prevent the chiefs cousulting in a signal man- 
ner their own interests, instead of the interests of the 
tribe generally; and of all the treaties ever made with the 
Indians, those which have been made by the chiefs, remote 
from the tribes they represented, have been the worst for 
their people. . These are the treaties in which special ben- 
efits ‘have been most liberally provided for the chiefs. 
When the warriors were present, with the women and 
children, at the treaty-ground, every thing was known, 
and it was almost impossible for any thing unfair to be 
done by either party. piriy 
<Mr. ROWAN said, if -it-was.the object of the amend- 
ment to regulate the conduct..of the commissioners, in 
forming treaties or compacts with the Indians, it will be 
utterly unavailing. The intercourse between them and 
the Indians, during the treaty forming process, must; from 
the nature of the transaction, necessarily be apart from 
the public gaze; must be, to some extent at least, private. 
‘The intercourse between the contracting parties must be 
of a conciliatory character. The object will be, to make 
the treaty or compact; the means, in that, as in all other 
cases of the like kind, will be adapted to the end. In- 
structions cannot be graduated to every occurrence which 
may take place during the negotiation; much must neces- 
sarily be left to the discretion of the commissioners, sub- 
ject to Le eventually controlled by the President and Se- 
nate. Secret stipulationsin a treaty will be unavailing, un- 
less ratified by the Senate, according to the constitution. 
We ought not to presume that any of an improper cha- 
racter would be authorized by the President, or confirmed 
hy:the Senate. Treaties with Indians havc, been made, 
from time to time, from the commencement of the Go- 
yernment up to the present period, without the force of 
the rule contemplated by this amendment. 'There has been 
no complaint; the Government has found safety in its reli- į 


ed to that’ instrument or 

Mr. R. said he was sorry. to ¢iffer from: his friend, who 
had introduced this. amendment. He considered it as evi- 
‘dence: of the ‘purity ofthe sentiments not only of that 
gentleman, but. of every member of the Senate, in rela- 
tion fo the subjects-to which it related. But the exercise 
of the sentiment: was-enjoined by the constitution, . and 
would be displayed as well without as with the amendment. 
He thought, with a very respectful deference for the opin- 
ion of his friend, thatthe amendment was impolitic as well 
as unconstitutional: `- It would seem to justify the inference 
that bribery had. been heretofore practised in obtaining In- 
dian treaties. He should feel himself constrained to vote 
against the additional section proposed: oe 

Mr. BENTON remarked that we had been in the habit, 
for upwaryls of half a century, of making Indian trésties, 
and no such provisionas that now proposed had ever been 
inserted in a bill. AA 

Mr. FOOT said tae. Senator from Tadiana, or himself, 
certainly misunderstood theamendment offered... He [Mr. 
F.) did not consider it asapplying to the customary pre- 
sents to the tribe, or to articles in Indian treatics, making 
special reservations in favor of particular chiefs.» These 
were not secret, being embodied in the tresty and known 
to the whole tribe... This amendment was intended to pro- 
hibit “secret presents” to any influential chiefs, to induce 
them to sell the reservations of land belonging to the tribe. 
He felt some delicacy in discussing: this subject in legisla- 
tive session, but thought he might safely say, without vio- 
lating any rules, that the Senate had not, as yet, ratified 
any treaty in which it appeared such secret. presents. or 
annuities had:been given. But he considered it-indispen- 
sable that this restriction should now be imposed, for rea- 
sons which could be stated here, but which every Sen- 
ator would fully understand, and he should most cheerful- 
ly vote for the amendment. 

Mr. HAYNE said he did not apprehend that there ex- 
isted any difference of épinion with respect to the impro- 
priety of giving presents to the Indian chiefs, for the pur-. 
pose of influencing them in their negotiations with us. So 
he had understood the chairman of the Committee who re- 
ported the bill, [Mr. Wurrr] and every gentleman who 
had participated in the discussion, to have expressed them- 
selves. - The question is not, therefore, shall we give our 
sanction to such a practice? but it is, shall we attempt to 
mstruct the President, and put a limitation on the execir - 
tive power of the Senate? He [Mr. H.} bad two objec- 
tions to this proposition. The first was, that the Senate, 
in its legislative capacity, has no control over the Execu- 
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tive, in the exercise of the treaty-making power; and the {looks to the guardian. Where, 


second was, that the proposed amendment seemed'to im- 
ply a “far-gone conclusion” that the Executive intends to 
do wrong. It. belongs. {said Mr. H.J] to the Executive, 
and itis not for us to say how treaties are to be carried on. 
We travel out of the sphere of our appropriate duties 
when -we interfere in this matter; we-ought not to do so; 
we ought not to do any act that can be considered as 
casting imputations upon the Executive, or the commis- 
sioners he may appoint. But we have no evidence of the 
fact that any such practice exists as that which the amend- 
mentis intended to prevent. If any such evil existed in the 
Government, and the facts be submitted to us, he would 
examine the subject frankly and candidly, and suggest 
the proper remedy. ale? : 

But if the amendment were free from all constitutional 
objections, do we not see what a reproach it would still 
east on the Executive and the country! Suppose we had 
provided for carrying on a treaty with any European Pow- 
er, and a bill was submitted to appropriate a certain sum 
for fitting out a ship to carry our ambassadors, and to de- 
fray the other expenses of the negotiation, what would be 
said if a proviso were added to the bill to the following 
effect: “Provided, however, That the President shall not 
appropriate any part of the money for secret or corrupt 
purposes ?? ‘The impropriety would be the same in the 
present case, where you are providing for making a treaty 
with the Indians. I take it for granted [said Mr. FE] that 
the President will not permit any secret presents to be 
made, and that the commissioners whom he shall appoint 
will not be guilty of doing so. - Until these practices were 
brought to view, he should oppose any bill containing such 
a provision, He knew that the Senator who proposed 
this amendment had the same views that he had on this 
subject. That gentleman had certainly no design to inter- 
fere unconstitutionally with the Executive, or to express 
any distrust as to his proceedings. His only object un- 
questionably was, to prevent any improper means from 
being resorted to, in making treaties with the Indians. 
While there existed, however, no just cause for apprehen- 
sion that any such means would be resorted to, the amend- 
ment was altogether unnecessary. 

Mr. BENTON asked that the question be taken by 
yeas and nays, if they were not already ordered. He ex- 
pressed his obligation to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, who had called the attention of the House to the con- 
stitutioual nature of the amendment. ` ‘This was the first 
year [said Mr. B.] of the new administration, and here was 
2 proposition implying a direct censure of it, as the object 
of it was to place us on our guard against anticipated 
corruption. ‘There was no necessity for the restraint on 
the present administration more than on any preceding 
one. Mr. B. repeated his desire to have the question 
taken by yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARTON said he had voted for this amendment in 
Committee of the Whole; but certainly not for the pur- 
pose of reflecting on those who had preceded us, or on the 
present administration. He was not aware, now, that it 
amounted ‘to any undue reflection on any branch of the 
Government, legislative or executive ; for he knew of no 
instance of treaties, procured by means of secret bribes, 
and Known to this Government, having ‘been ratified. 
The parallel drawn, or attempted, between our negotia- 
tions with the European nations and with the aboriginal 
tribes of America, did not hold. Europe does not ac- 
knowledge us as her Great Father; nor our protection or 
supremacy over her; butas an equal. And hence the 
evident impropriety of such a provision to guard those ci- 
vilized nations from such influences. But the Indian tribes 
are a conquered broken down people, who acknowledge 
our protection and supremacy, and call us their Great Fa- 
ther; looking to us for justice and protection, as the ward 


then, is the impropriety of 
the legislative taking the lead of the executive, in àr- 
nouncing to the world that, in our negotiations with these 
Subjected wards and broken tribes, such means should not 
be lawful? Congress are the guardians of these people. 
He voted for the amendment in Committee of the Whole, 
and must repeat that vote on the yeas and nays. TWD 

Mr. McKINLEY said he had no design to question the 
virtue and integrity of the present administration. He had 
as much confidence in it as those who made greater pro- 
fessions. It is strange [said Mr. McK.] that a proposition 
cannot be made to appropriate money, for public purposes, 
under certain restrictions, without having the charge im- 
puted to us of entertaining unfriendly feelings to the pre- 
sent administration. As this was a new subject, and as 
there was no immediate necessity to have it settled, he 
moved that the bill, as amended, be laid on the table, that 
gentlemen may have an opportunity of giving it a suffi- 
cient examination. . i 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate then adjourn- 
ed to Monday. l 


Monnay, Jax. 18, 1830. 
HEIRS OF ROBERT FULTON. | 


Mr. BARTON rose and said, T wish to submit to the Se- 
nate a resolution respecting the heirs. of Robert Fulton, 
deceased, who are known not to be in cireumstances suited 
to their education, character, and feelings; nor to the 
great public. services of their father; and still less to 
the magnanimity and honor of this republic, his greatest 
beneficiary. When we consider [said Mr. B.] the great 
and growing benefits derived by the United States from 
Mr. Fulton’s application of steam to the various purposes 
of machinery, stationary as well as locomotive ; and cespe- 
cially when we cast our eyes into the vast valley of the 
Mississippi, and behold its long navigable rivers, reach- 
ing from the bases of the Alleghanies to those of the 
Northern Andes, or Rocky Mountains, and from the Nor- 
thern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, rendered as useful and 
valuable to us as so many Mediterranean seas, by the unre- 
quited genius, perseverance, and sacrifices, of Fulton, we 
must acknowledge him among our greatest public benefac- 
tors, not even excepting Lafayette, or the founders and 
patrons of institutions of learning in America, or those of 
the African Colonization Society, wh: it shall be crown- 
ed with success. In this view of the subject, I submit for 
the consideration of the Senate this resolution ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands in- 
quire into the expediency of making a grant to the heirs 
of Robert Fulton, deceased, of a portion of the public 
lands, béaring some proportion to the great benefits de- 
rived by the United States from his application of steam 
to the ‘purposes of machinery, stationary as well as loco- 
motive. 

{This ‘resolution was taken up on the next day, and 
agreed to.) 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he rose to present the petition of 
the South Caròlina Canal and Rail Road Company, pray- 
ing Congress to authorize a subscription, on the part of 
the Government of the United States, of two thousand 
five hundred shares of the capital stock of. that company. 
The rail road, contemplated by the petitioners, was to ex- 
tend from Charleston to Hamburg, in the vicinity of Au- 
gusta; and the petition sets forth the practicability of the 
intended work. The enterprise certainly was. one of a 
very latidable nature, such as had, in other instances, met 
encouragement and assistance from the Government of the 
United States, and it was with pleasure that he presented 
it to the consideration of the Senate. -It-had been confid- 
ed to his hands from no disrespect, certainly, towards the 
honorable gentlemen who were Senators from S. Carolina, 
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t| ter and -valuesof-thi 


distance. In: Missouri they are the refuse of forty years 
picking under: the:S; 


Spanish Government, and twenty: more 
under.the Government ofthe United: States:-- The charac- 
fuse had been shown; officially, “in 


spin- |the:reports-ef-the Registers: and Receivers, made in obedi- 


i ‘Mr. W.:said] it was well. known, t i 
ing e time in which he had had any connexion 
2 with gress, -hé. had uniformly been in favor of what 
was calléd internal improvement, when applied to oojects 


of: sufficient magnitude and importance to be properly. 
national. “And, while. he admitted the-necessity of 
great caution and wisdom in the exercise of the power, 
he-miust still say that every day convinced: him,. more and 
i of. the necessity of ‘such exercise, in suitable cases. 


H 


steam. 


a acéomplished,.in regard to transportation by 
‘et, were not superior to those which it would yet.ac- 
čómplish, in regard to transportation by land. The only 
doubt was, as to the amount-of cost; and that was a point 
which: experience would shortly solve, he hoped satisfac- 
torily. «He would only add, that, while he felt pleasure in 
presenting ‘this petition, he looked forward, with equal 
pleasure, to the time, he hoped not distant, when it would 
be his duty, in conjunction with his colleague, to ask a 
subscription, by Congress, to the Massachusetts Rail Road, 
a contemplated work, which, if executed, would facilitate 
iitercourse between several States, and be felt, in its. be- 
néficial effects, all the way from the bay of Massachusetts 
to'the mouth of the Ohio. When the proper time should 


come, he doubted not the Senate, and the other branch of 


the Legislature also, would give to that enterprise such 
aid. and assistance as it should be entitled to by the consi- 


deration of its magnitude, and its obvious public utility and 


importance. = 
“Mr. W. then presented the petition, and it was referred 
o the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


t 


. The-consideration of the resolution submitted. by Mr. 
FOOT, and which was before the Senate on Wednesday 
at the hour of adjournment, was resumed: 


‘Mr. BENTON commenced a speech with an analysis of 


the resolution, which, he said, presented three distinct 
propositions, viz: eo 
“Ae Yo, stop the surveying of the public land. - 

20- Po limit the sales of the land now in ‘market. 

3+- Fo abolish all the offices of the Surveyors General. 
These “were the propositions. The effect of them 
would be: : 


heck emigration to the new States and Terri- 
tories, 
“2. Tolimit their settlement. 

3. To deliver up large portions of them to the dominion 
of wild beasts, 

4.. To remove all the land records from the new States. 

“Mr. B. disclaimed all intention, of having any thing to 
do with ‘the motives of the mover of the resolution: he 
took it according to its effect and operatien, and concéiv- 
-ing this to be eminently injurious to the rights and interests 
of the. new States and Territories, he should justify the 
view which he had taken, and the vote he intended to 
give, by-an exposition of facts and reasons which would 
show. the disastrous nature of the practical effects of this 
resolution. : 

-On thefirst branch of these effects—checking emigra- 
tion to the West—it is clear, that, if the sales are limited to 
the lands: now in market, emigration will cease to flow; 
for these landsare not of a character to attract people at a 


Swould: take occasion to.add, that he was a thorough. 
convert’ to the. practicability and -efficacy of rail roads.. 
He believéd that ‘the great results which the power of 


:these, they have no sufficient inducement to move. 


enee:-to:a. call from the Senate: Other gentlemen would 


: show. what was said of it:in:their respective States; he 


would:confine himself to-his own, to the: State.of Missouri; 
and-show.it-to: be: miserable. indeed.:.-The*St.. Louis Dis- 
trict, containing two- anā a quarter millions of acres, . was 
estimated‘at. an average valtie of -fifteen cents “per.acre; 
the Cape Girardeau District, containing four. and a half 
millions of acres, was estimated at twelve and a-half cents 
per acre; the Western District, containing onc million and 
three quarters of “acres, was estimated at sixty-two anda 


half cents; from the other two districts there was no intel- 
ligent-or.pertinentreturn; but assuming them:to.be equal 


to the Western District, -and: the. average value of the 


ands they: contain would be only:one-half. the amount of 


the present’ minimum price.’ ‘This:being the: state: of the 
lands in Missouri which would: be subject'to:salé underthe 


‘operation of this resolution, no emigrants would ‘be at- 


tracted to them. Persons who. remove ‘to new ‘countries 
want new lands, first choices; and if they cannot pet 
The 
Senator from. Connecticut [Mri Foor] had:read a part of 
Mr: Graham’s, :the.Comimissioner’s: report, to, show. that 
the lands had sold rapidly in the Steubenville District, the 
oldestin.the Union; ‘he had shown the salés there for 1828, 
to be about thirty-five thousand dollars; but if be had 
wished to have shown the other side of the question—how: 
much faster they sell in new .districts-——what a fine. oppor- 
tunity he would have found in the Crawfordsville District, 
in Indiana: the sales there, in the same year, being no 
less than one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

The second ill effect to result from this resolution, sup- 
posing it to ripen into the measures which it implies to be 
necessary, would be in limiting the settlements in the new 
States and Territories: This limitation of settlement 
would be the inevitable effect of confining the sales to the 
lands now in market. These lands in Missouri, only 
amount to one-third of the State. By consequence, only 
one-third could be settled. Two-thirds of the State would 
remain without inhabitants; the resolution says, for ‘a 
certain period,” and the gentlemen, in their spceches, 
expound this certain period to be seventy-two. years. They 
say seventy-two millions of acres are now in market;. that 
we sell but one million‘a year; therefore; we have enough 
to'supply the demand for seventy-two years, -~ It doesnot 
enter their heads to consider that, if the price was. adapted 
to the value, allthis seventy-two millions that is fit for cul- 
tivation would be sold immediately. “They must go on at 
a million a year for seventy-two years, the Scripture term 
of the life of man—a long period in thé age of a nation; 
the exact period.of the Babylonish ‘captivity--a long and 
sorrowful period in the history of the Jews; and-not less 
long nor less sorrowful in the history of the West, if this 
resolution should take effect. i 

The third point of objection is, that it would deliver up 
large portions of new States and Territories to the do- 
minion of wild beasts. In Missouri, this- surrender would 
be equal to two-thirds of the State, comprising about forty 
thousand square miles, covering the whole valley of the 
Osage river, besides many other parts, and approaching 
within a dozen miles of the centre and capital of the State. 
All this would be delivered up to: wild beasts: for the In- 
dian title is extinguished, and the Indians gone; the white 
people would be excluded from it; beasts alone would 
take it; and all this in violation offthe Divine command to 
replenish the earth, to increase and. multiply upon it, and 
to have dominion over the. beasts of the forest, the birds 
of the air, the fish in the waters, and-the creeping things 
of the earth. . 


Pe 
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The fourth: point of objection is, in the removal of the 
land records—the natural effect of abolishing all the offi- 
ces of the Surveyors General. ‘hese offices are five in 
number, It is proposed to abolish them all, and the reason 
assigned in. debate is, that they are sinecures; that is to 
say, offices which have revenues and no employment. 
This is the description of a sinecure. We have one of 
these offices in Missouri, and I know something of it. The 
Surveyor. General, Colonel McRee, in point of fidelity to 
his trust, belongs “to the school of Nathaniel Macon; in 
point of science and intelligence, he belongs to the first 
order of men that Europe. or America contains. He and 


an inquiry would become nugatory andidle. .Why send 
a resolution of inquiry to be returned. non est inventus?. 
Why send your bucket to the bottom of a dry well? Why `~ 
this perseverance for three weeks to get the inquiry be- 
fore a committee who are to reject it? Surely:for some 
purpose; and that purpose may be to gain afoot hold, 
to get jurisdiction, to get-the subject agoing, and then 
refer it to another committee that would report favorably, 
under the -plea that the first committee was composed of 
interested members from the new States... He then took 
notice of the terrifying argument which was used to get 
the resolution through. It was said it would excite sus- 


his clerks carry labor and drudgery to the ultimate point of| picion and prejudice against us, if we did not agree to it. 


human exertion, and still fall short of the task before 
them; and this is an office which it is proposed. to abolish 
under the notion of a sinecure, as an office with revenue, 
and without employment. The abolition of these offices 
would involve the necessity of removing all their records, 
and thus depriving the country of all the evidences of the 
foundations of all the land titles... This would be sweeping 
work; but the gentleman’s plan would be incomplete with- 
out including the General Land Office in this city, the 
principal business of which is to superintend the five Sur- 
veyor General’s: offices, and for which there could be 
but little use after they were abolished. 

These are the practical effects of the resolution. Emi- 
gration to the new States checked; their settlement limit- 
ed; a large portion of their surface delivered up to the do- 
minion of beasts; the land records removed, Such are the 
injuries to be inflicted upon the new States, and we, the 
Senators from those States, are called upon to vote in favor 
of the resolution which proposes to inquire into the expe- 
diency of committing all these enormities! T, for one, will 
not.do it. I will vote for no such inquiry. I would as 
soon vote for inquiries into the expediency of conflagrating 
cities, of devastating provinces, and of submerging fruitful 
lands under the waves of the ocean. 

[take my stand upon à great moral principle: that it is 
never right to inquire into the expediency of doing wrong. 

The proposed inquiry is to do wrong; to inflict unmix- 
ed, unmitigated evil upon the new States and Territories. 
Such inquiries are not to be tolerated. Courts of law will 
not sustain actions which have immoral foundations; legis- 
Jative bodies should not sustain inquiries which have ini- 
quitous conclusions. Courts of law make it an object to give 
public satisfaction in the administration of justice; legisla- 
tive bodies should consult the public tranquillity in the 
prosecution of their measures. They should’ not alarm 
and agitate the country; yet, this inquiry, if it gocs on, 
will give the greatest dissatisfaction to the new States in 
the West and South. It will alarm and agitate them, and 
ought to do it. It will connect itself with other inquiries 
going on* to make the new States a source of revenue to 
the old ones, to deliver them up to a new set of masters, 
to throw them as grapes into the wine press, to be trod 
and squeezed as long as one drop of juice could be pressed 
from their hulls. “hese measures will go together; and 
if that resolution passes, and this one passes, the transition 
will be easy and natural, from dividing the money after the 
lands are sold, to divide the lands before they are sold, 
aod then to renting the land and drawing an annual in- 
come, instead of selling it for a price in hand. The signs 
are portentous; the crisis is alarming; itis time for the 
new States to wake up to their danger, and to prepare 
for a struggle which carries ruin and disgrace to them, if 
the issue is against them. 

Mr. B. alluded to the coaxing argument of some gen- 
demen, who endeavored to carry this resolution through, 
by promising the Senate that the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom it was to be referred, would report 
against it. He ridiculed this species of argument. Such 


*In the House of Representatives, 


Suspicion of what? Prejudice in what? Explain these terms. 
Name the thing, foul or hidden, which the new States 
have to avoid in this inquiry. There is none.» None can 
be named. It is an attempt to terrify little children and 
aged women. Prejudice indeed! The way to avoid it, 
and to command respect, is to show a knowledge of your 
rights, and a determination to defend them. He next ad- 
verted to aclass.of arguments which undertook to smug- 
gle this resolution through—to convey it along unobser- 
vedly, as one of the harmless or beneficial inquiries which 
daily passed as a matter of course. This was putting the 
enemy into a covered wagon;- but he would pull off the 
cover, and show the character of the cargo. He animad- 
verted upon the suggestion, that a rejection of the resolu- 
tion was a suppression of inquiry. He thought the attempt 
to send it off to a: committee-room was more like sup- 
pressing debate. But he had nonotion of letting it escape 
under a flash and a smoke. He would wait till the atmos- 
phere cleared up, and then gall gentlemen back to the 
character of the resolution, and urge them to meet him on 
the perniciousness of that character. He discriminated 
between resolutions for good and for evil; the former 
passed, of course; the latter should be resisted. If not, 
the whole country may be alarmed, agitated; and en- 
raged, with mischievous inquiries: the South about its 
slaves and Indians; the West about its lands; the North- , 
east on the subject of its fisheries, its navagation, its light 
houses, and its manufactories. What would be the con- 
dition of the Union, what the chance for the preservation 
of harmony, if each part struck at the other ina system of 
pernicious and alarming inquiries? And yet, unless the 
discrimination is made which I propose, all this may be 
done. ‘The argument used by the Senator from Alabama, 
(Mr. McKinzxx] the Senator from Connecticut {Mr. 
Foor) and others, would carry through every.species of 
inquiry, even the most fatal to the ‘interest, the most in- 
sulting to the pride, and most destructive to the harmony 
of the States. 

But this resolution is not only unjust to the new States, 
but itis partial and unequal in its operation among them. 
It bears hard upon some, and not at all upon others. . It 
would lock up twenty-five millions. of acres from sale and 
settlement-in the State of Louisiana, and not one acre in 
Ohio; it would desolate Florida, and do comparatively but 
little mischief in Michigan. It is not sufficient to reject, 
such a resolution—the sentiments in which it originated, 
mustbe eradicated. We must convince gentlemen that it 
is wrong to entertain. such. sentiments--that it will. be 
wrong to act upon them in the progress of any. of our land 
bills. This whole idea of checking emigration. to the 
West, must be shown to be erroneous... It is an old idea, 
and lately brought forward with great openness of manner, 
and distinctness of purpose. Mr. Rush’s Treasury Re- 
port of 1827 placed it before Congress and the people. 
Since then, there bas been no ambiguity about.it. The- 
doctrine has taken a decided turn. ‘The present- resolu- 
tion is, in effect; a part-of the-same system, and a most 
eflicient part. The public mind has laid hold of this doc- 
trine, and-subjected it to the ordeal of reason and dis- 
cussion. Professor Dew, in the college of William and 
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Mary, in his able lecture’, as spoken my. sentiments on 
this point, and I will avail myself of languag 
`- yey them'to the Senate: 07 nt] $ 

Mr. Bthenreadas 
aein the : 
South and 
would-other : 
committed “upon: 
emigration sets. 
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case. **. * * * It is true, the Secretary of. the 
. Treasury, in’ his annual report,-in. December, 1827, thinks 
the low price at which the public lands-are:sold, operates 
as.a bounty; but I doubt much whether Government pr 5 
istoolow; were: this the case, would not: enterprising: 
dividuals, with large capitals, quickly» buy Government 
out, in order that they might. speculate on: the lands, and 
thús “raise ‘them ‘to ‘their proper value? *. * x. ¥o* 
-Qne-thing is certain, that the prevention of emigration to 
the. Western ‘country isinjutious.to the West.” : 
Mr: B agreed:with the Virginia pofessor, that the:pre- 
vention -of. emigration tothe West wasan injury to that 
uarter ‘of the Union: He said farther, it was an injury to 
the people of the Northeast, who were’ to. be prevented 
from bettering their condition by removal;.and that it was 
‘an injury to the whole human. race to-undertake to pre- 
serve the vast and magnificent valley ofthe Mississippi for 
the haunts of beasts and savages, instead of making it the 
abode of liberty ‘and civilization, and the asylum of the 
oppressed of all. the Stateggand: nations: He: inveighed 
against the horrid policy of making paupers. by law— 
against the cruel legislation which would confine. poor 
people in the Northeast to work asjourneymen inthe manu- 
‘actories, instead of letting them go off to new. countries, 
acquire land, become independent frecholders, ‘and lay 
the foundation of comfort and independence for their 
children.” “Marufactories are now realizing what was said 
by Dr. Franklin forty-five years ago, that they need great 
numbers of poor peopié to do the work for small wages; 
that these poor people areeasily got in Europe, where there 
was no land for them, but that they could not: be got. in 
America till the lends were taken up. ‘These are the words 
ofthat wise man, near half a century ago.: Theexperience 
of the present day is verifying them.’ The manufactories 
want poor people to do the work for small wages; these 
poor people wish to go tothe West and get land; to have 
flocks and herds—to have their. own. fields; orchards; 
gardens, s 
dairies; and tò start their children- ot a theatre where they 


cay contend with’ equal: chances- with: otber: -people’s; 
children for the honors and dignities of the country. ‘This;ments were permitted by the royal 


is what the poor people wish todo. -How-to prevent it— 
how'to Keep them from straying off in this manner—is the 
question. The late Secretary of the Treasury could discover 
‘no better mode than in. the idea of a bounty upon non- 


first of th 
Jof the -Se 


King of Spain, fora period of twenty-fv 


and meadows—their own “éribs,> barns; and: 


Be said that he Fejt-himself compelled; by ‘these 
asure,. to. stop emigration: tothe West, 
ly history of the confederation, to: show 


secme 
nate, ‘was the <famoi 
4786, to-surrender the navigati 


-or-thirty years. 
Seven States. voted ‘for the:surrender;* six, beginning at 
Maryland, and going South, voted against it- The articles 
of confederation -required the consent..of nine States to 
make a treaty, and’ therefore the ‘surrender. was.not.ac- 
complished. The Spanish negotiator, Don Gardoqui, in 
his-communications to: his court, said thatthe object of 


this: surrender was to prevent ‘the growth of the West. 


isnot. necessary to have recourse: to foreign testi- 
mony; we have that:.of-our-own. countrymenw, ho were 
actors “in the scen which covered all these 
doings in the old Gongiess, has ‘since been broken; their 


journals: are published; and: besides: the-evidence. of the 


journals, we have ‘the testimony of the Virginia delegation, 
afterwards given inthe convention of. that: State: which 
ratified the constitution of the United States... The  con- 
yention required them to report-what they had witnessed 
on this subject, and they-didso under all the responsibilities 
of so great and serious.an occasions. 08 PAs o S 

‘Mr. B: then read: from: Mr. Monroe’s statement several 
passages, which showed, that Spain viewed. with jealousy 
our settlements in the’ Western ‘country, and wished them 
checked; and had made communications ‘to the old Con- 
gress, in secret, session, ‘to. that effect; that the surrender 
of the navigation of the Mississippi to Spain, for twenty- 
five to thirty years, would have -that effect; that this sur- 
render. was resisted by the. Southern States, because it 
would depress the growth of the West, and advocated by 
the Northeastern States: that the pursuit. of this object 
was animated, and met with a warm opposition. from the 
southern members; that he believed the Mississippi: safer 
under the articles of confederation, than under the new 
constitution; and that, as mankind in general, and States 
in. particular, were governed by interest, the Northern 
States would not fail of availing themselves of theoppor- 
tunity given’ them by the constitution of relinquishing 
that river, in order to depress the Western country, and 
prevent the southern interest from preponderating.. Mr: 
B. also read, in support.of Mr.. Monroe’s statement, as to. 
the jealousy of. Spain; the following ‘curious:passages 
from the Secret Journals of: Congress for:the yedr.1780, 
contained ina communication from the Spanish-court: 

E Tt-is the idea ofthe:cabinet of Madrid; that the Unit- 
ed'States extend to. the westward ‘no farther than settle- 
(British) proclamation 
of the. 6th ‘of October, 1763." *. * * # «e That 
the lands- lying on. the. east: side of the Mississippi, 
whereon settlements were prohibited bythe aforesaid. pro- 
clamation, are possessions of the Crown of Great Britain, 


emigration, in the shape of protection to. domestic manu-| and proper objects against which the arms of Spain may 


factures! 


A most complex scheme’ -of injustice, which! be employed for the purpose of making a permanent con- 


taxes the South to injure the West, to pauperize the poor] quest for the Crown of-Spain. That, such conquest: may 


of the North! 
lame, weal, and impotent contrivance, compared to the 
scheme which ‘is now on the table. This resolution, which 


we are now considering, is the true measure for supply-| tories.” Vol. 4, p. 310. 


ing the poor people which the manufactories need. It 
proposes to take away the inducement to-emigration. 


takes all the fresh lands out of market. 1t stops the sur- 


veys, abolishes the office of the Surveyor Gereral, con-!- 


It! here was the 


All this is bad enough, butitis a trifle, a; probably he made during the present war... That, there- 


fore, it would-be advisable to restrain the Southern States 
from making any settlements or conquests in those terri- 


s remarked that 
germ of that policy, which, thirty years af- 


Having read these extracts; Mr. B. 


* New Jersey was one of theseven, but the Legislature of that ‘State, 


N é . . A = 
finesthe settlements, limits the sales to the refuse ðf innu-} m hearing what their Delegates had done, recalled them, in virtue of 


merable pickings; and ‘thus annihilates the very objectof! fedea 


attractión--breaks and destroys the magnet which -wasi 
drawing the people of the Northeast to thebloomingregions| 
of the West,” owl 


tary power reservid te the States under the articles of con- 


federation, and which the best patriots cf ’89 endeavored to preserve 
ever Senators. under the new constitution. ` 


FEhis proclamation of George the Third, forbid the settlements of 


tke English Colonies to extend further West, than the heads of the 
rivers which flowed into the Atlantic Ocean. $ 
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terwards, ended in dismembering the valley of the Missis- | which affords them plenty of nourishment.. Shall the best 


sippi, amputating two of its noblest rivers, and surren- 
dering two hundred thousand square miles of its finest 
territory to the Crown of Spain. 

Mr. B. also read the following passages from Mr. Gray- 
son’s statement: . 

“ Secrecy was required on this subject. I told Con- 
gress that imposing secrecy on such a great occasion was 
anwartantable, * * * # # 8 X k # + # # 
> * Seven States were disposed to yield the navigation 
of the Mississippi. I speak not of any particular charac- 
ters. Ihave the charity to suppose that all mankind act 
on the best motives. Suffice it for me to`tell plain and 
direct facts, and leave the conclusion with this honorable 
House. oe a %* ba * * * * kad * * * * + 
= * They (the Northern States) looked at the true in- 
terests of nations. Their language has been “Let 
us prevent any new States from rising in the Western 
world, or they will outvote us--we will lose our im- 
portance and become as nothing in the scale of nations. 
If we do not prevent it, our countrymen will remove to 
chose places, instead of going to sea, and we will receive 
no particular tribute or advantage from them.’ This, sir, 
has been the language and spirit of their policy, and I 
suppose ever will, * * *« * * = * * When 
the act of Congress was passed, respecting the settlement 
of the Western country, and establishing a State” there, 
it passed in a lucky moment. I was told that that State 
(Massachusetts) was extremely uneasy about it, and in 
order to retain her inhabitants, lands in the province of 
Maine were lowered to one dollar per acre.” 

Mr. B. here remarked that, since the introduction of his 
graduation bill in Congress, the price of land in Maine had 
been still further lowered. ‘That he had seen advertise- 
ments offering fresh lands, the first time they were offer- 
sd, ata minimum price of twenty-five cents per acre, and 
also at twenty cents per acre; and had been told that 
these minimums had been as low as ten and five cents an 
acre, and that fifty cents was above the average of the 
auction sales. 

Mr. B. also read the following extracts from a letter 
contained in the fourth volume of the Secret Journals of 
Congress, written from the Falls of the Ohio, December 
4th, 1786, and addressed to a genticman in New England, 
and which showed the alarm which was created in the 
West at the news of what was going on in Congress, 
“t Politics, which a few months ago were scarcely thought 
of, are now sounded aloud in this part of the world. ‘the 
tate treaty with Spain shutting up, as it is said, the navipa- 
tion ofthe Mississippi for the term of twenty-five years, has 
given this Western country a universal shock, and struck 
its inbabitants with amazement. Our foundation is affect- 
cd; itis therefore necessary that every individual apply 
himself to find a remedy. To sell us and make us vassals 
to the merciless Spaniards, is a grievance not to be borne. 
The parliamentary acts which occasioned our revolt from 
Great Britain were not so barefaced and intolerable. * + 
o ton aū ee ee * What benefit can you, 
on the Atlantic shores, receive from this act? Though 
this country has been settling but six years, and that in 
the midst of an inveterate enemy, and most of the first 
adventurers fallen a prey to the savages; and although 
the emigration to this country is so very rapid that the 
internal market is very great, yet the quantities of pro- 
duce now on hand are immense. Do you think to pre- 
vent emigration froma barren country, loaded with taxes, 
and impoverished with debts, to the most luxurious and 
fertile soil in the world? Vain is the thought, and pre- 
sumptuous the supposition. You may as well endeavor 
to prevent the fishes from gathering on a bank in the sea, 


“Kentucky. 
Vou. Vi—4 


and largest part of the United States be uncultivated, a 
nest for savages and beasts of prey? Certainly not. Pro- 
vidence has designed it for some nobler purpose.” 

[Mr. B. has furnished-for the press the following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Madison’s statement: “We will not dif- 
fer as to facts; perhaps we may differ as to principles. 
* * * # * From the best information it never was 
the sense of the people at large, or the prevailing char- 
acter of the Eastern States, to approve of the measure, 
(surrender of the Mississippi.) If interest should conti- 
nue to operate on them, I humbly conceive they will de- 
rive more advantage from holding the Mississippi than 
even the Southern States.” Mr. Madison also said that 
the Southern States had been for giving up the navigation 
of the Mississippi to Spain. Patrick Henry powerfully 
replied that that was when they did not possess it—in 
the gloomiest period of the Revolution, and to purchase 
the aid of Spain in establishing our independence. ] : 

Mr. B. said that he had now given one great instance of 
the attempts to prevent the growth and settlement of the 
West. Itwasa diplomatic instance. He would now give 
another instance of the same policy from the legislative 
department of the Government—from the Congress of 
1785, which he must be permitted to consider as the ori- 
gin and prototype of all succeeding measures for cramp- 
ing, crippling, and stifling the West. Itisin the ordi- 
nance for the sale and disposition of the Western lands; 
the first one that passed after the States had surrendered 
their claims to that territory for the payment of the public 
debt. This ordinance was reported by a committee of 
twelve members, cight of them from the north side, four 
from the south side of the Potomac. They were: 

Messrs. Long, of New Hampshire, King, of Massachu- 
setts, Howard, of Rhode Island, Johnson, of Connecticut, 
R. R. Livingston, of New York, Stewart, of New Jersey, 
Gardiner, of Pennsylvania, Henry, of Maryland, Grayson, 
of Virginia, Williamson, of North Carolina, Bull, of South 
Carolina, Houston, of Georgia. 

The ordinance reported by the committee, contained 
the plan of surveying the public lands, which has since 
been followed. It adopted the scientific principle of ran- 
ges of townships, which has been continued ever since, 
and found so beneficial in a variety of ways to the country. 
The ranges began on the Pennsylvania line, and proceed- 
ed west to the Mississippi; and since the acquisition of 
Louisiana, they have proceeded west of that river; the 
townships began upon the Ohio river, and proceeded north 
to the Lakes. ‘I'he townships were divided into sections 
of a mile square, six hundred and forty acres each, and 
the minimum price was fixed at one dollar per acre, and 
not less than a section to be sold together. This is the 
outline of the present plan of sales and surveys, and, with 
the modifications it has received, and may receive, in gra- 
duating the price of the land to the quality, the plan is 
excellent. Buta principle was incorporated in the ordi- 
nance of the most fatal character. It was, that each town- 
ship should be sold out complete before any land could be 
offered in the next one! This was tantamount to a law 
that the lands should not be sold; that the country should 
not be fsettled: for it is certain that every township, or al- 
most every one, would contain land unfit for cultivation, 
and for which no person would give six hundred and forty 
dollars for six hundred and forty acres. The effect of such 
a provision may be judged by the fact that above one hun- 
dred thousand acres remain to this day unsold in the first 
land district; the district of Steubenville, in Ohio, which 
included the first range and first township. If that provi- 
sion had remained in the ordinance, the settlements would 
not yet have got out of sight of the Pennsylvania line. It 
was a wicked and preposterous provision. Jt required 
the people to take the country clean before them; buy all as 
ithey went; mountains, hills, and swamps; rocks, glens, 
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and prairies. They were.to make clean work, as the gis 


ket, in the State of Missouri, by Presidential authority, 


ant Polyphemus did-when he ate up the companions of| and in-violation of an act of Congress, down to the resolu- 


Ulysses: oa : 
‘© Nor entrails, blood, nor solid bone remains.” 
Nothing could be more iniquitous than such a provision. | 
It was like requiring your guest to eat all the bones on his 


plate before he should have more meat. ‘To say that town-| . 


‘ship No: 1 should be sold out complete before township 
No. 2should be offered for sale, was like requiring the 
bones of the first turkey to be-eat up before the breast of 
the second one should be touched. © Yet such was the pro- 
vision contained in the first ordinance for the sale of the 
public lands, reported by a committee of twelve, of 
which eight were from the north and four from the south 
“side of the Potomac. How invincible must have been the 
determination of some ‘politicians to prevent- the settle- 
ment of the West, when they would thus counteract the 
sales of the lands which: had just been obtained after years 
of importunity, for the payment of the public debt! 

When this ordinance was put upon its passage’ in Con- 
gress, two Virginians, whose names, for that act. alone, 
would deserve the lasting gratitude of the West, levelled 
their blows against the obnoxious provision. Mr. Gray- 
son ‘moved to strike it out, and Mr. Monroe seconded 
him; and, after an animated and arduous contest, they sūc- 
ceeded. The whole South supportéd them; not one re- 
creant arm from the South; many scattering members from 
the North also voted with the South, and in favor of thein- 
fant West; proving then, as now, and as it always has been, 
that the West has true supporters of her rights and inter- 
ests—unhappily not enough of them—in that quarter of the 
Union from which the measures have originated that seve- 
ral times threatened to be fatal to her. 

Mr. B. here adverted to a statement made by Mr. Gray- 
son, in the Virginia convention, and which he had read 
just before, declaring that the language of some Northern 
members had been, that they wanted no States in the 
West, &c. and ventured the assertion of the belief, that 
it was in this committee that reported this ordinance, that 
that language was used. The occasion was a natural one 
to produce such language, and there was a gentleman up- 
on that committee known to entertain that opinion, and 
of a spirit too proud and lofty to dissemble his sentiments. 
The occasion was one which involved the direct question, 
whether there should be new States inthe West? The 
provision which required all the land in one township to 
be sold out, before the next was offered, was tantamount 
to saying that the land should not be sold; the country 
should not be settled; that new States should not be form- 
ed.. The part acted by Mr. Grayson, in the House, in ex- 


tion now under consideration, are all measures of the same 
class, all tending to.check-the growth, and to injure the 
prosperity of the West, -and all flowing from the same 
geographical quarter. i : : ` 
Mr. B. now spoke of the woful improvidence of the 

new Statesin parting withthe right to tax the federal lands 

when they came into the Union, and obtaining no stipula- 

tion for the sale of the lands in a reasonable time, and for 

a fair price. Such improvidence placed them atthe mer- 

cy of those who are not responsibie to them for the votes 

they give, who are strangers, who live a thousand, miles 

off, and may labor under the belief that they hsve an in- 

terest in checking their growth. This is the weak and 

dangerous part of our system. -This is representation , 
without responsibility. It is taxation without representa- 

tion, and that in‘its direst. form; not of a few pence ona 

pound of tea, or on a quire of stamped paper, but of land; 

power to tax it in the price, to demand double price; 

to do worse, to place it above all price, as this resolution 

proposes to do, withdraw it from market, and deliver it 

up to wild beasts! . 

Massachusetts acted wisely. She surrendered a barren 
sceptre in the West, where she owned nothing, and held 
fast to thirty thousand square miles of vacant territory 
which she did own in the Northeast. She nurtured her 
province of Maine upon this territory, and ripened her in- 
toa State. They divided the vacant lands between them, 
and are now selling them on easy and parental terms to 
their citizens. ‘Iwenty-five cents an acre, twenty cents, 
ten cents, five cents; such are their prices, and for fresh 
lands never before in the market! What a contrast to the 
price of public land in thenew States of the West! One 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the lowest price for 
the refuse of innumerable pickings and cullings! What a 
contrast, not only in the price of the land, but in the con- 
dition of Maine and the other new States! Her Legisla- 
ture settles all questions of survey, sale, price, donations 
all this done at home, by a Legislature elected by the peo- 
ple and responsible to them. For the new States: in the 
‘West and South, Congress is the tribunal for the decision 
of these matters, and before her they must appear with 
petitions, memorials, entreaties, supplications, and prayers; 
and hear in return denials, rebukes, and reproaches! 
These humiliations, these injuries, go not ta the new State 
of Maine; the wisdom of Massachusetts in holding fast her 
public land, : while“ Virginia was throwing hers upon the 
public altar, has saved Maine from them; they are reserv- 
ed for the new States of the West, and copious and bitter 


punging this obnoxious provision, authorizes the belicf| have been the draughts which these States have had to 


that he objected to: it in the committee, and took the na- 
tural ground that it would prevent the formation of new 
States inthe West. The character of Mr. King, of New 
York, who was one of the committee, authorizes the be- 
lief that he answered frankly, that it was his intention to 
prevent the formation of such States. Such an answer 
would naturally flow trom the lofty spirit which, ata sub- 
sequent period, and upon the floor of this Senate, disdain- 
ing all disguise, and discarding all hypocrisy, openly pro- 
claimed that the Missouri contest was a struggle for politi- 
cal power, and that he would sooner see Missouri remain 
forcver a haunt for wild beasts, than come into the Union 
on the side of the slave States. 

These are two great and signal attempts to prevent the 
settlement of the West. Other measures, tending to the 
same cffect, fill up the long period of her history from 
that day to this. Refusals to vote money for raising troops 
to defend the early settlers on the Cumberland and Ken- 
tucky; efusals to vote money for holding treaties to ex- 
tinguish. Indian titles; and lately, during the last adminis- 
tration, the‘neseryation of iron ore lands, and the with- 
drawal of a thousand square miles of territory from mar- 


swallow; severe are the trials which they have yet to go 
through, before the census of 1840 shall cnable them to 
vindicate their rights, by the tranquil exercise of superior 
power. In the mean time, the surveys. may be stopped, 
the sales may be limited, two-thirds of their soil may be 
reserved from market, plans may be gotup to divide the 
money which the lands sell for, by a rule of proportion 
which will give all the money to the populous States of 
the Northeast; then other, plans may be invented to run 
up the prices to the highest point, and obtain every possi- 
ble dollar from the new States, to be distributed among 
these new receivers. When this plan is screwed to the 
highest, it may give way to the natural conception, that it 
is better to divide the land before the sale, than to divide 
the money after it; and when the lands are so divided and 
distributed, the next conclusion will he as natural as irre- 
sistible, that it is better not to sell the lands at all, but to 
rent them, and derive that “tribute” from the West which 
Mr. Grayson tells of, and retain a‘body. of tenantry in the 
new States to govern the elections. fs this fancy, or is it 
fact? It is fact, and the incipient steps for the-consumma- 
tion of all this are now in full progress. Where is the 
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relief, wheie the défi tates, in this, alarm- 


ing conjuneture?-. Not in themselves. They are yet too 
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cultivate, but to sell, and other large claimants under fo- 
reign grants, &c. not less than fifty millions more; making a 


weak; ‘they’ mustlook 4broad for help, and the history of }grandaggregate of two hundred million: of acres now rea- 


the past tells the 
phalanx in, the’ 


ej tells them. to look to that solid 

i, and those scattering reinforcements 

of the Northeast, which, in 1787, saved the navigation 

of the:M pi, and, in. 1785, éxpunged.the non-settle- 

mett clatise from the ordinance for the sale of Western 

lands, ‘and, in these two great acts, saved the infant West 
from being stifled in its birth. Seat ais 82 
: [Here the debate closéd for'this day.] _ * 


Turspar, January 19,1830. 
g THE DEBATE CONTINUED.. AE 
Mr. FOOT’ S resolution for suspending the surveys of the 
public lands, &c.’being again under consideration-= 
Mr. HOLMES fose; and said, if some stranger had hap- 
péried to have been in the Senate when the Senator ‘from 
Missouri’ [Mr. Bexrox) rose in the debate. of yesterday, 
and had listened to him throughout, he would have been 
led to conclude that the thirteen United States were thir- 
teen tyrants; that they had driven the. emigrants to the 
West, cxposed tó savage beasts and savage men; that they 
had not only withheld population, but had extended to 
them the hand of oppression; that, in spite of the savages on 
thé one hand, and ourtyranny on the other, they had grown 
and flourished; that we had disregarded their complaints 
and remonstrances “as the capricious squalls of a child, 
which did not know whether it was aggrieved or not;” that 
this child had at length. acquired the voice, vigor, and 
courage ofa many had risen up, and hurled defiance in the 
teeth of its unnatural parent; that insurrection prevailed; 
that discord was snapping her whip of. scorpions; the 
torch of rebellion was lighted; the flames of civil war 
were kindled; and this resolution was to seal their subju- 
gation. But when he came to learn that (lo! and behold!) 


‘nothing more was intended but to inquire whether a suffi- 


cient quantity of out land was ready for sale to supply the 
demand; and, if so, whether some of the officers employ- 
ed in surveying them might not be dispensed with, he would 
be surprised, and suppose itwas a dream. Thus, said Mr. 
H. does impassioned eloquence magnify a small affair into 
a fearful catastrophe. If there is danger of excitement, 
who has ‘created that danger? Surely the Senators who 
have opposed the resolut.on. Had it passed sid silentio, 
as it was inthe ordinary course of business, the rest would 
have thought nothing of it. This inquiry is demanded for 
the information of the Senate and the people. They want 
light. We ask an inquiry, and now, by this preliminary 
and premature discussion, the gentlemen have placed 
themselves in this dilemma—if we make the inquiry, we 
alarm the West; if we suppress it, the East will suspect 
you. In these days, when reform has been promised and 


is expected, we ask for information on a subject so impor- 
tant as ovr public domain, and this information is refused. 
You raise every where sus- 


What will be the inference? 


dy for purchasers.’ Now, ifone handie 
for a farm, which will sustain a family.o' 


cres is sufficient 
persons, there 


is already enough, from thesé different sources, to accon- 
modate twelve millions of persons, equal to.the whole po- 


ty millions of the public land have yet been sold. And F 
repeat, had this inquiry been permitted from the usual 
courtesy. of the Senate, no excitement might have been 
apprehended from any quarter; all would have believed it 
was in the spirit of reform; and comin from the quarter 
it docs, that there was some sincerity in it? ` Let us see, at 
least, whether we have not officers in this department who 
have nothing to do, or nothing which we may want’ done 
for many yeats. If so, instead of empty professions to 
amuse, if not deceive the people, let us set to work in 
earnest. : Miele BE ea A 
But, we are told that we need not direct the Committee 
to inquire, for gentlemen are able now to give us all nè- 
cessary information. Now, two Senators have volunteered 
to informus, We expected, and had a right to expect, a 
detailed: statement, as explicit as the report of a com- 
mittee: for nothing else would fairly and properly dis- 
pense with the inquiry, But, it was fairly predicted that, 
to give in a speech, a clear, precise, and accurate state- 
ment, in detail, of the quantity, value, and: location of 
these lands, would be an‘attempt to which no man is 
equal; and if he was, it is not in the power of the 
human mind to comprehend it, merely by hearing 
it, and so it has turned out. The Senator from Tlinois, 
[Mr. Kaxr] has attempted it in vain. Has any one ob- 
{ained the information we ask, from what he has said? If 
he has developed the whole subject, T, for one, am so ùn- 
fortunate as not to comprehend it. He did, to be ‘sure, 
tell us that the whole system needed modification, the 
strongest argument for inquiry, and yet he was against it. - 
The Senator from; Missouri [Mr.° Bextox] has not 
even attempted it. His retnarks, when they applied: to 
the subject at all, were confined chiefly to his own State, 
only a small portion of one of the five great land districts. 
Is this giving us a full view of the whole subject? It is no 
compliment to our understandings to pretend it. The 
opposers of the inquiry are driven to one of two grounds; 
that they have already informed us, or that we have no 
right to know. But the information yet given is utterly 
defective, and consists in declamation on the sufferings of 
the West. Your hand of oppression rests heavy on her; 
so heavy, that you must not even inquire into her condi- 
tion. And willit be pretended that the people of the 
United States have no right to understand the condition of 
their lands? Is information to-be locked up, and is the 
West exclusively to keep the keys? Sir, if we refuse to 
open the doors, the people will break them. No secrets! 
thing which concerns our 
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vide the means of using them. It is. a perfect non sequitur, | 
an utter inconsequence, that the records would share the 
fate of the office. Dee, 9 S 

` But, the resolution ‘does not go far enough; it- is con-|event wl ; ; 3 
fined to the surveyors... Now, sir, I should suppose,. bers, Missouri would now bea province. That Senator 
if I could look upon. this subject with. ordinary gravity,. would not be here. “This Hall would never have-witness- 
that, should: the Committee report to abolish the principal] ed the triumph, of his eloquence, nor the ardor of his pa- 
offices, it: would not be very far exceeding their authority | triotism. Eastern ‘members took their lives in their hands 
to determine that the subordinate and dependent ones|when they.defended the cause of Missouri. They acted 
were also unnecessary. A resolution for inquiry, I should | against the honest prejudices of their constituents. Pre- 
think, need not be quite so formal and technical as to stand | judices did I say? No, principles which they deem cor- 
the test of a ‘plea in abatement.” If-it presented aj rect, emanating from the best feelings of the human heart. 
definite proposition which required the direct action of|I will appeal to both of these Senators for the truth of 


the Senate, it shouldbe drawn with such special care as 
accurately to define the subject on which we were to act; 
but an inquiry gives a latitude to the Committee; as to sub- 
jects collateral.. pep gid one He SEN : : 
The new States, we-are told, have parted with the pow- 
er of protecting themselves. Sir, I don’t understand this. 
What power have they surrendered? What power have 
they not now, which they ever had before? Is it political 
power? The power granted them or their ancestors, by 
the ordinance of 1787? Did they surrender this or any 
other, on their admission into the Union? I was surpris- 
ed at the remark; and I should wish to understand its im- 
port; and how, and in what this surrender had been made. 
Js it physical power which is surrendered? What can be 
meant? Has it come to this, that the people of the West 
aye urged to resort to their native strength to take back 
what they have fairly and constitutionally conceded, or ra- 
ther to exact.more than we have conceded to them? I 
hope and trust that the time is far distant when any bold 
or ambitious aspirant will be able to seduce them from 
their allegiance to this Union. But we are told that, by 
a series of measures pursued by the East, we have evinc- 
ed a settled and determined hostility to the West; and that 
too for the purpose of checking emigration. Sir, this is a 
heavy charge. For what purpose, or from what policy, 
could originate this hostility? . Are they not our own bre- 
thren, ‘bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh?” Were 
not those lands ceded to us for the purpose of settlement? 
Of what value would the cession have been to us, had our 
policy been not to settle them? We know that these lands 
would not, and could not, pay any of our public debt un- 
Jess they could be settled. Itis preposterous, therefore, 
to suppose that any statesman would wish to throw a stum- 
bling block in the way of the growth and prosperity of this 
immense and delightful country. But, if you insist thatit 
is so, here is a paradox to be solved... How does it: hap- 
pen that, with the savages on ‘one side, and. our tyranny 
on the other, this country has increased and flourished be- 
yond all parallel? At the time of the census of 1790, what 
is now Ohio. had perhaps a population of ten thousand; at 
that of 1800, about forty thousand; in 1810, two hundred 
and ‘thirty thousand; and in 1820, five hundred and eighty 
thousand, and now- was probably a million! And all this, in 
spite of savage barbariues and domestic oppressions. All 
the West, in the space of forty years, has increased three 
millions. Sir, with facts like these, let an impartial world 
decide upon the cruelty and tyranny of the parent States. 
Is the ordinance of the 13th July, 1787, a state paper 
which does us honor, and which was drawn by a citizenof 
Massachusetts, evidence of this hostility? Five States 
marked out and defined, to be admitted into the Union, 
when each or either should have a population of sixty thou- 
sand, and the pledge in this respect more than redeemed; 
religious freedom, trial by jury, habeas corpus, represen- 
tation, common law, bail—~all the securities of life, liberty, 
and property—guarantied, and excessive fines, cruel pun- 
ishments, and ex post facto and retrospective laws forbid- 
den—all the essential rights for which our Revolution was 
achieved, and which raise the freemen above the slave, se- 
cured! Does this look like hostility to the West? More- 


what I say. ‘They were literally knocking. at the door of 
the Senate, and Eastern men were exerting their powers 
to burst it open and Jet them in. Kt is illiberal to charge 
the. East with hostility to Missouri. 

Butbecause it-was proposed, by Eastern members of the 
old Congress, to provide, inthe ordinance of ’87, that eve- 
ry section in one township should be sold, before another 
should be offered for sale, (which proposition did not pre- 
vail) the Senator infers that this is evidence of hostility. 
Now it seems'to me that this inference is, to say the least, 
a little uncharitable. I could easily perceive that a very 
patriotic and charitable motive might have induced this 
proposition. At that time the settlers would be opposed 
to numerous and powerful savage tribes... They would be 
obliged in some measure to defend themselves. It would 
be safest, therefore, to keep them as compact as possible: 
for the more they should scatter, the more would they be 
exposed. “The members from the East had ncar and dear 
friends, who had emigrated to that country, and it might 
be their motive to protect them. Whena good and a bad 
motive may be assigned to an act, itis the part of charity 
tu assign the good, especially when the person implicated 
is dead, and cannot therefore defend his motives. The 
Senator from Missouri illustrates this case by a turkey. 
A man has two turkeys cooked and on the table, and he 
obliges his guests to eat one, bones and all, before he will 
carve the other. The analogy.seems to be most unfortu- 
nate.. We have sold but twenty millions of the public 
lands, and there are now two hundred millions to be sold. 
His turkey then has one tenth of flesh, and nine tenths of 
bones; ‘a poor turkey truly. Is this a fair description of - 
the paradise of the West? Ifit is, there is little need of 
checking emigration. But to carry his figure of the tur- 
key. a little further, and his case would be this: A man 
has twenty guests, and he serves up twenty turkeys, one 
for each, and each takes his dinner out of his turkey, and 
they are all left partially eaten and all mangled. Now this 
is exactly the case of bringing more land into the market 
than can possibly be wanted. 

The Senator [Mr. B.] has read from the debates of the 
Virginia convention, to prove that the East were disposed 
togive to Spain our right ofnavigation of the Mississippi. It 
seems that this alienation came incidentally into discussion, 
and it was apprehended that, under the constitution which 
was to be adopted, the new Government would have more 
power to do this than would the old confederation. A Mr. 
Grayson had stated that this was the disposition of the East, 
and chiefly inferred it from the supposed fact that we had 
no interest in that navigation. If this same Mr. Grayson 
was an able statesman, he had not then learnt much of ge- 
ography: for he stated that Massachusetts had no inter- 
course with the Mississippi, but by the St. Lawrence, or 
the Hudson! When the-fact is, that Massachusétts, for 
halfa century, has had a more intimate intercourse with 
the Mississippi than even the State of Maryland. A man 
who could deliberately advance such an.cpinion, ‘can 
scarcely be considered very high authority on any sub- 
ject. Mr. Madison, however, a real statesman, put it 
all right, showed the connexion of the East with the West, 
and denied that the Eastern people ever would be willing 
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to make the concession. The next charge against the East 
is, that a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts had disco- 
vered hostility to the West, in giving up our claims upon 
Texas. The Florida treaty was negotiated when he was 
Secretary of State, and it was long in negotiation. I was 
then a member of the Committee of Forcign Relations in 
the other House, and, from the connexion of that Commit- 
tee with the Executive, I had an opportunity of knowing 
something of that negotiation; and though 1 do not deem 
it proper to state particular conversations, I do know that 
the distinguished citizen was the last who gave up the Co- 
lorado for a boundary, and accepted of the Sabine. 

Sir, L beg pardon of the Senate for thus detaining them. 
It was chiefly to resist the attempt to excite sectional jea- 
lousies that I rose. It has always been my course. When 
we were involved in war, and 3n attempt was made, as in 
New England, to do this, I resisted it. When now it is at- 
tempted in the West, I will resist it still. I will bear in 
mind—for it sunk deep into my heart--the legacy of the 
Father of his Country to his children. The sectional jea- 
lousies which have been excited in this debate have 
brought it fresh to my recollection. God grant that the 
good sense ofthe pcople of the West may spurn the in- 
fatuation! 

Mr. WOODBURY said he rose, not with a view of en- 
tering at large into the debate, or of repeating any sugges- 
tions made by him on a former occasion; but he held in his 
hand a motion, which, he flattered himself, perbaps in 
vain, might meet the approbation of gentlemen on both 
sides. The resolution under consideration was, avowedly, 
one for mere inquiry, and not intended in any degree to 
alarm or injure the West. Every gentleman from the Fast, 
who had advocated its passage, indignantly repelled any 
other design. This was honorable and right. Ön the con- 
trary, every gentleman who had opposed its passage, whe- 
ther from the East or West, repclled, with equal indigna- 
hon, any design to stifle inquiry, suppress formation, 
orexclude light. Imputations of these kinds, come whence 
they may, were to be presumed alike groundless and un- 
Just. What, then, is honestly wanted on both sides? An 
inquiry into the subject of thé surveys and sales of public 
Jands may be as thorough as gentlemen please; but an in- 

uiry instituted in such form as not to create alarm; or, be- 
orehand, to imply any opinion on the present system unfa- 
vorable to the interest and hopes of the new States in the 
West. He trusted, therefore, that the gentleman from 
Connceticat, who introduced this resolution, would con- 
sent to any modification likely to attain this object; as [Mr. 
W. presumed] that gentleman went for substance rather 
than form. lt was doubtless more important to that gen- 
tleman, to have the subject of the surveys and sales inquir- 
ed into by the Committee, than the particular manner in 
which the subject was referred. f 

He proposed, therefore, to alter only the manner of 
the inquiry. In this ease of the West, as in some other 
cases, he might say with Mirabeau, that ‘words were 
things.” He could casily see that one form of inquiry 
might excite fear and jealousy, which would be entirely re- 
moved by a different form, and still the investigations of 
the committee be equally full, and the result of their in- 
vestigations the same. ‘Let us bring the questiona little 
closer home. Would it be equally agreeable to the At- 
lantic seaboard, to have passed. a resolution of inquiry in- 
to the expediency of limiting the number of light houses, 
of stopping the improvement of harbors, or of abandon- 
ing the removal of obstructions in our rivers, as to have 
one pass for inquiring into the expediency of increasing 
the number of hght houses, extending the improvement 
of our harbors, and of removing more generally the ob- 
structions in our rivers? Asa still stronger illustration, 
and as an illustration only, what gentleman, who had advo- 
cated this resolution, would like to vote for a mere inquiry 
into the expediency of dissolving the Union? But it 


would be a very different resolution in its acceptability 
and bearings, if the form was changed into an inquiry 
how the Union could be strengthened, or into the expedi- 
ency of strengthening it by any system of roads and ca- 
nals, any disposition of the public lands, or any regulation 
of commerce, that might come within the purview of the 
constitution, and, at the same time, not tend to alienate 
one portion of our political brotherhood from the other 
portion. Mr. W. forbore to enter into further illustra- 
tion or detail; as enough had been said to indicate the im- 
portance, in such cases, of mere phraseology, and how 
easy it was to conciliate and soothe, where conciliation, 
and not irritation, was the real design. 

If he were to glance at the state of the country now, 
and not go back to its condition and its policy on the pub- 
lic lands forty years ago, which, he agreed with the gen- 
tleman from Maine, might now be entirely inapplicable, 
he should say that the resolution, on that account also, 
ought to have a much wider scope than it now possessed. 
The more extended were our surveys and sales, the 
quicker would be the probable payment of our public 
debt, to which these lands stood firstly and sacredly 
pledged. The more extended were our surveys and 
sales, the better could we compete, for income and popu- 
lation, with the other great land owners on our north and 
southwest, and even with parts of Europe and Asia. We 
must take the world as it is, most of it at peace and culti- 
vating the arts of peace, and throwing open its vacant 
spots of territory to the poor and oppressed from all re- 
gions. The institutons of the old world were becoming 
yearly more liberal, that their territories might not be- 
come deserts. Beside turning the tide of emigration that 
set to this country, by extraordinary advantages held out 
in Southern Africa, the whole continent of New Holland, 
and on the coast of the Black Sea—eyen Persia, within 
half a dozen years, had circulated her proclamations, in 
both London and Paris, promising to actual settlers, land, 
freedom from taxes, and liberty of conscience. 

Our free institutions gaye us, to be sure, great advan- 
tages over monarchics and despotisms, in attracting emi- 
grants; but it must be recollected that other Govern- 
ments are also becoming more free; that new and cheaper 
lands are flung open: and that most of the emigrants hith- 
cr, of late, have consisted of artisans rather than agricul- 
turists. But on our own immediate borders had arisen 
the greatest rivalship, and one which had begun to create 
a large drain even to our own native population. Set- 
tlers were systematically invited into Canada, by the most 
favorable terms as to land, and by almost an entire ex- 
emption from taxes; while on our southwest, under a Go- 
yernment free in form as our own, the largest tracts of 
the richest soil were bestowed with a most liberal hand. 
He had before him a letter, received from a friend since 
this resolution was offered, containing an account of grants 
by the Mexican Government, toa native of New Hamp- 
shire, among others, of lands larger in extent than the 
whole of that State, or the State which the honorable mover 
of this resolution represents; land, also, on the finest of 
rivers, and near our southwestern borders, on the simple 
condition of actual settlement to the small extent required 
by the laws of colonization in Mexico, passed in 1825. 
One other consideration on our own solemn engagements. 
How are we evey, in good faith, to permit the Northwest- 
ern Territory to become States, unless we permit the lands 
to be surveyed, and sold at a moderate price, so as to 
{arow into that territory the requisite population for 
States? and how can the populatiun there, deem it honora- 
ble ov just for us to talk of liberality in admitting them to 
be States a little under the population required, if we 
stop the surveys and sales before they can approach near 
the requisition; or if we stop them after they become 
States, and reserve our lands for beasts of prey and sa- 
vages to roam over, rather than permit them to be bought 
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and cultivated. by the thousands of civilized freemen, 
with-small pecuniary means, who are now looking, in the 
pursuit of happiness and new homes, to Canada and Tex- 
as? To borrow a”coutse of reasoning applied so often in 
regard to the tariff, hë would ask if no counteracting re- 
grilations Were necessary to meet the measures of other 
nations? Many who have sought, and many who would 
now seek, what orice were Called the Western wilds, look 
to us for a new policy, in accordance with the new condi- 
tion of this cotintry and the age in which we live. Public 
policy, forty-years ago, might have been rather to contract 
the settlements, for increased security against the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. But no such motive now exist- 
ed. Our own little world should all be open where to 
choose; to the young and enterprising of the Eastas well 
as the West. Compared with former years, they had no 
dangers nor difficulties there to fear, and their friends be- 
hind felt much: less ‘reluctance at parting with them: in 
their removal to regions of improved and improving laws, 
institutions, and morals. Those behind, also, he trusted, 
felt neither jealousy nor distrust. Many of them had 
been reared under the same roof, taught in the same 
schools, had worshipped in the same temples. 

He hoped that these and similar considerations, as well 
as those suggested by him ‘on a former occasion, would 
vindicate him in the wish to have all the public lands sur- 
veyed as speedily as possible, and then sold on such terms, 
and with such despatch, as the present state of this coun- 
try and of the world rendered proper, looking to our true 
and lasting interests, and exercising, in regard to the 
lands, a policy worthy the impartiality and liberality so of- 
ten professed. 

Mr. W. concluded by offering the following amendment: 
After the word “expediency,” insert the words ‘of 
adopting measures to hasten the sales, and extend more 
rapidly the surveys of the public lands-” ; 

Mr. FOOT made a few observations in reply to Mr. 
Woonnuny. The amendment [he said] was opposed to 
the resolution he offered. “It proposed an inquiry direct- 
ly the opposite to his. He suggested whether the gentle- 
man might not as well offer his amendment in the form of 
a distinct resolution, after the adoption of the resolution 
he offered, and then the whole subject would lie open to 
the Committee. 

Mr. BARTON said he liked this amendment, and the 
remarks of the gentleman from New Hampshire. Hebe- 
lieved the inquiry, in the form proposed by the amend- 
ment, would throw open precisely the same field of ingui- 
ry as that of the gentleman from Connecticut; and, as one 
member, he should take into view those topics suggested 
by the latter, if the resolution should assume the new 
form. This form -of inquiry would also prevent the very 
excitements.in the West deprecated by the gentleman from 
Maine.: It was a great object to have free inquiry into our 
public concerns. It. was, he ‘said, also a great object to 
give public satisfaction, andl to allay and prevent sectional 
Jealousies and suspicions. “He also accorded in opinion 
‘with the gentleman from New Hampshire in the propriety 
of counteracting: measures against the bounties to emi- 

rants held out in Canada by the British Government, and 
in Texas by that of Mexico. The Senate would recollect 
that, in 1828, in his opposition to the “ Graduation Bill,” 
his only objections were the encouragement it would give 
speculators, and its prostration of the actual cultivators 
under the weight of combination and wealth. But he 
had, at the same time, proposed a substitute, offering to 
give small estates in lands to those who would settle them. 
To give away lands to the citizens who needed them, as a 
countervailing’ measure to the policy of our surrounding 
neighbors, who tempt away some of our people, was his 
constant ‘policy; but it had been smothered under the 
schemes of the day; and nothing had, as yet, been obtain- 
ed, except a disposition to divide the lands among the | 


States, according to present numbers. He was glad, he 
said, to find a measure proposed from the Northeast that 
would brinig this identical plan into re-consideration’ be- 
fore the ‘Committee, supported by the arguments of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire; and should vote for his 
proposed amendment. 550 5 0i - r 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said there was’ no necessity 
for the amendment, as the Committee had already the 
samc powers it proposed to confer. Although he was 
opposed to the measure which the resolution of the gen- 
tleinan from Connecticut [Mr. Foor] purported to have 
in view, yet he should vote for the resolution. What would 
be said, if this resolution were rejected? That we were 
afraid of inquiry. At the first stage of the new adminis- 
tration he would wish to avoid the charge of being hostile 
to any investigation. If the resolution goes to a com- 
mittee, they will makea report, and he said it was desirable 
to put down the jéalousies which a contrary course would 
excite. The excitement of one part of the Union against 
the other was, if prevalent, extremely unfortunate. Mr. 
S. stated that the policy of the Government in all pro- 
jects having reference to the Western Stetes has beén ini 
dulgent. He said he would vote against the amendment 
as being unnecessary, and in support of the resolution, for 
the reasons stated. A gentleman had been alluded to by 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Benron]in the course 
of his remarks, of whiclyhe [Mr. S.] thought it necessary 
to take notice. That gentleman said, alluding to a dis- 
tinguished character, that he had ceded by negotiation a 
fair portion of the land belonging to the United States. 
Mr. S. said that he had been an actor on that occasion, and 
was well acquainted with the subject; that he had been 
informed at the time that a quarrel had taken place be- 
tween the gentleman alluded to and Don Onis, the min- 
ister on the part of Spain, and they had. separated not to 
meet again on the subject; that a quarrel arose, ashe was 
informed and believed, on the determination of the Ame- 
rican negotiator that the Colorado must and should be 
the boundary line; that the negotiators met again at the re- 
quest of mutual friends; what: passed afterwards he-did 
not know, further than that he could assure the Senator. 
from Missouri that the gentleman ‘alluded to by him was 
not the first to recede to the Sabine as the boundary of the 
United States. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said, in all deliberative assem- 
blies with which I have been acquainted, there are two 
modes of deciding’on a--resolution requiring the opinion 
ofa committee’ ón thie éxpediency of a proposed measure 
—-one, the most ordinary and regular mode directing the 
reference as a’ matter of ‘course, which mode gave rise to 
no presumption of the opinion of the House on the mea- 
sure proposed by thë resolution; the other mode is that 
of opposing the inquiry ag useless, or by an investigation 
of the subject, showing that it would be improper to 
ground any measures on such a result of the inquiry as 
seemed to be expected by ‘the resolutionI say seemed 
to be expected, because the mover certainly would not 
have wished for an inquiry merely to satisfy curiosity, and 
the phraseology of the resolution evidently shows the ob- 
ject to be, that the sales of lands shall be restricted to 
those already surveyed. The debate, then, not having 
turned on the necessity of aninquiry, but on the propriety 
of the measure itself, which was to be made the subject 
of inquiry, it was as competent to the Senate to decide 
now, whether such restriction of the sale of Jands was an 
advisable measure, as it would be on the report of a 
committee: for such report could give us no facts that we 
were not in possession of; and, after the turn the debate 
had taken, a vote of reference to a committee would be 
considered as an acquiescence in the propriety of the 
measure contemplated by the resolution. Therefore, al- 
though I should have voted for the reference, ifthe measure 
had taken its usual course, I cannot do sô under existing cir- 
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© Resolved, That the Committee on the Public’ Lands.be | 
instructed to inquire whether it be expedient to limit for 
a certain period the sales of the public lands to-such lands 
only as have heretofore been offered:for sale, and are sub- 
ject to entry at the minimum price.’ And also whether 
the office of Surveyor General may. not be abolished with: 
out detriment.to the public interest, of whether it-be ex- 
pedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales, and extend 
more rapidly the’surveys of the ‘public lands.. <- i 

Mr. S. said; i£ the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Foor} and-the gentleman from New Hampshire,. [Mr. 
Woopzury] would consent to this modification, ‘he'would 
now, ifin order, move itas an amendment. If it was not 
now inorder, “he said he would’ make thé. motion at 
another time. tao EEEE E E 

The PRESIDENT said the motion was.not in order. 

Mr. FOOT made a few observations ‘in reply to Mr. 
Beyron and Mr. Woopsury. He repelled theim- 
putation that ‘it was through any hostile motives ‘to the 
West he proposed the’ resolution. He-said the question 
here involved was one of great and increasing importance 
and interest, and added, that if-the resolution and amend- 
ment, in the modified form, were adopted, he’should move: 
to’ add to the whole, the words “propriety of making 
donations to actual settlers.” ` i : 

On the motion of Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, a division 
of the question was ordered. = >>- $ i 

Mr. HAYNE said that, if the gentlemen who had discus- 
sed this proposition had confined themselves strictly to the 
resolution under consideration, he would have spared the 
Senate the trouble of listening to the few remarks he now 
proposed to offer. It has been said, and correctly said, 
by more than one gentleman, that résolutions of inquiry 
were usually suffered to pass without opposition. The 
parliamentary practice in this respect was certainly founded 
in good sense and sound policy, which regarded such-re- 
solutions as intended merely to elicitinformation, and there- 
fore entitled to favor. But [said Mr. H.]I cannot give 
my assent to the proposition so broadly laid down by some 
gentlemen, that, because nobody stands committed by a 
vote for inquiry, that, therefore, every resolution propos- 
ing an inquiry, nomatter on what subject, must pass almost 
as a matter of course, and that, to discuss or oppose such 
resolutions; is unparliamentary. The true distinction seems 
to be this: Where information is desired as the basis of 
legislation, or where the policy of any measure, or the 
principles it involves, are really questionable, it- was 
always proper to send the subject to a committee for inves- 
tigation; but where all the material facts are already known, 
and there is a fixedand settled opinion in respect to the 
policy to be pursued, inquiry was unnecessary, and ought 
to be refused. No one, he thought, could doubt the cor- 
rectness of the position assumed by the gentleman from 
Missouri, that no inquiry ought ever-to be instituted as to 
the expediency of doing ‘a great and acknowledged 
wrong.” Ido not mean, however, to intimate an opinion 
that such is the character of this resolution. The applica- 
tion of these rules to the case before us will decide my 
vote, and every Senator can apply them for himself to the 
decision of the question, whether the inquiry now called 
for should be granted or refused. With that decision, 
whatever it may be, I shall be content. : 

I have not risen, however, Mr. President, for the ptr- 
pose of discussing the propriety of instituting the inquiry 
recommended by the resolution, but to offer afew remarks 
on another and much more important question, to which 
gentlemenhave alluded in the course of thisdebate—I mean 
the policy which ought to be pursued in relation to the 
public lands. Every gentieman who has had a seat in 
Congress for the last two or three years, or even for the 
last two or three weeks, must’ be convinced of the great 
and- growing importance of this question. More than 
half of our time has been taken up with the discussion of 


cumstances... ‘The. State =whose- interests I-advocate and 
partly represent, has.suffered too much. from the delay in 
the sale-of:the public: lands already, not to render. this 
proposition of ‘restraining them still further, a fatal‘one to 
her interést, witha population of one hundred and sixty 
thousand inhabitants; to bear all the chargés.of. Govern- 
ment; her increase has been checked for twenty-five years; 
during which, according to the natural course. of things,. 
that population ought'to. have been.at least doubled. “The 
lands ‘of the United States, amounting” to thirty-one mil- 
lions, are not only exempt from taxes, but the inhabitants 
are forced, if they wish to keép up a communication be- 
_ tween themselves in: some of-the settlements, and to pro- 
tect their property from inundations, ’ to. make: roads,- 
bridges, and embankments, on the public lands: A Taw to 
restrict the sales of public lands to those already survey- 
ed, would be-equivalent'to alaw-té stop them altogether: 
for although; of thé thirty-one millions of acres owned by 
the United States, two millioris seven hundred. thousand 
have been surveyed, yet not a tenth part of that quantity 
has been sold, and of what remains, not a tenth part will 
ever sell; it is morass or pine barren. Therefore, a law to 
stop the surveys would be equivalent to alaw to puta 
stop to the farther: increase of the State, and entailing 
upon its present inhabitants’and their descendants, the 
burthen of all'the taxes and all the services required for 
defending and improving the lands of the United States. 
There ate two views in which the subject may be consi- 
dered; that. in which the pecuniary interest of the 
United States is alone considered—-the other, that in which 
the infinitely more important political interest of the new 
States is concerned. i 

Tn the first view, considering the United States simply 
as a great landholder, what are its interests? To sellas 
speedily and for. as good. a price as they. can; but the 
greater choice you give to settlers, the more speedily it} 
is evident; that you can sell; and the better land you throw 
into the market, as evidentlythe better price you can com- 
mand. This can only be done by continuing your surveys. 
The political view of the question is one that would re- 
quire an investigation not. now necessary to be gone into. 
‘The strength of the Union depends on the popula- 
tion, wealth, resources, and industry, of the States, its com- 
ponent parts. Whatever cramps them, restrains the gen- 
eral welfare, and reduces its strength. The money to be 
drawn from: the sale of the Iands is but a feather in the 
scale of great national policy; and if the population of the 
States would be increased by disposing of them, even 
for nominal price, we ought not to hesitate. In another 
point of view, the surveys are highly important. They 
give us an accurate knowledge, not only of the situation, 
but the quality and value of our land. Its facilities for 
improvement by roads, canals, and proximity to market; 
and even if the sales were stopped, the surveys ought to 
goon. What great landed proprietor whodoes not be- 
gin by this operation? And shall the greatest ofall land- 
holders, from a fear of expense, neglect it? These are 
some of the advantages resulting from a perseverance in 
the judicious plan which. has been adopted in relation to 
our public lands. These are some of the injurious effects 
which would result from abandoning it. Whatare the bene- 
fits expected froma change? I have not heard a single one 
suggested, My votewill be governed by these considerations. 

Mr. SPRAGUE suggested the propriety of combining 
both the propositions before the Senate in one resolution. 
He said he was willing to vote for an inquiry, whether the 
surveys of the public lands ought, on the one hand, to be, 
stopped, or on the other hand, whether they ought to be 
extended. Ifthe gentleman would consent to adopt both 
propositions, he’ [Mr. 8-] said he would support the re- 
solution. Both objects contended for by gentlemen would 
be thus attained. He would therefore suggest a modifi- 
cation of the resolution, in the following form: 
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licy and that of every other nation that has ever attempted 
half of oyr acts.embrace provisions growing out of this|to-establish colonies or create new States. Without paus- 
fruitful source... Day after. day the changes. are rung: on jing to examine the course pursued in this respect at earlier 
this topic, from the grave inquiry: into the right of the|periods in the history: of the world, I willcome.directly to 
new States to the absolute sovereignty and property in the |the measures. adopted.in. the first settlement of the new 
soil, down to the grant of a pre-emption of a few quarter | world, and will “confine my observations entirely to North 
sections. to actual ‘settlers. In the language of a great{America.. The English,.the French, and. the Spaniards, 
orator in relation to. another * vexed question,” we’may [have successively planted their.colonies here, and have ail 
truly say, “that year after year we have been lashed adopted the same-policy, which, from the very beginning 
round the miserable circle -of occasional arguments and jof the world, had always been found necessary in the set- 
temporary. expedients.” ‘No geitheman:.can fail to per. tlement of new countries, viz: A free. grant of lands, 
d; it | witiout-money and without price.” We all know that 

the British colonies, at-their first settlement here, (whether 


ceive that this isa question no longer to be evade 

must be met—fairly and fearlessly met. A question that l 
deriving title directly from the crown or the lords proprie- 

tors} received grants for considerations merely nominal. 


is pressed upon usin so many ways; that intrudes in such a 
variety of shapes; involving so deeply the feelings and in- ni 
teresis of a large portion of the Union; insinuating itself} The payment of “a penny,” ora ‘pepper corn,” was 
into almost: every question of public policy, and-tinging|the: stipulated. price which our fathers along the whole 
the whole course of: our legislation, -cannot be put aside, Atlantic coast, now composing the old thirteen States, paid 
or laid asleep: "(We ‘cannot long avoid it; we must meet |for their lands, and even when ‘conditions, seemingly more 

1 y substantial, were annexed to the grants; such for instance 
as *‘settlement and cultivation.” These were considered 


and overcome it, or it will overcame us. Leét-us, then, 

be prepared to encounter it in a spirit of wisdom and of r f t A, 
as substantially complied with, by the cutting down a. few 
trees and erecting a log cabin—the work of only a few 


justice, and endeavor to prepare our own minds and the 

minds of the people, for a just and enlightened decision. mC 
The object of the remarks I am about to offer is merely |days. Even these conditions very soon came to be cen- 
to call public attention to the question, to throw out a few |sidered as merely nominal, and were never required to be 
crude and undigested thoughts, as food for reflection, in |pursued, in order to vest in the grantee the fee simple of 
order to prepare the public mind for the adoption,‘at no|the soil. Such was the system under which this country 
distant day, of some fixéd and settled policy in relation to | was originally settled, and under which the thirteen colo- 
the public lands.. I believe that, out of the Western coun- jnies flourished and grew up to that early and vigorous 
try, there is no subject in the whole range of our legisla-|manhood, which enabled them in a few years to achieve 
tion less understood, and in relation to which there exists |their independence; and I beg gentlemen to recollect, and 
so many errors, and such unhappy prejudices and miscon-|note the fact, that, while they paid substantially nothing to 
ceptions. the mother country, the whole profits of their industry 
There may be said to be two great parties in this coun- | were suffered to remain in their own hands. Now, what, 
` try, who entertain very opposite opinions in relation to the {let us inquire, was the reason which has induced all nations 
character of the policy which the Government has here-|to adopt this system in the settlement of new countries? 
tofore pursued, in relation to the public lands, as well as|Can it be any other than this; that it affords the only cer- 
to that which ought, hereafter, to be pursued. J pro-/tain means of building up in a wilderness, great and pros- 
pose, very briefly, to examine these opinions, and to|perous communities? Was not that policy founded on the 
throw out for consideration a few ideas in connexion with |universal belief, that the conquest of a new ‘country, the 
them. Adverting first, to the past policy of the Govern- {driving out <‘ the savage beasts and still more savage men,” 
ment, we find that one party, embracing a very large por- [cutting down and subduing the forest, and encountering 
tion, perhaps at this time a majority of the people of the [all the hardships and privations necessarily incident to the 
United States, in all quarters of the Union, entertain the |conversion of the wilderness into cultivated fields, was 
worth the fee simple of the soil? And was it not believed 
that the mother country found ample remuneration for the 
value of the land so granted in the additions to her power 


opinion, that, in the settlement of the new States and the 
disposition of the public lands, Congress has pursued not 
only a highly just and liberal course, but one of extraor- 
and the new-sourcés of commerce and of wealth, furnish- 
ed by prosperous and populous States? Now, sir, I sub- 
mit to the candid consideration of gentlemen, whether 


dinary kindness.and indulgence. We are regarded as hav- 
ing acted towards the new States in the spirit of parental 

the policy so diametrically opposite to this, which has been 
invariably pursued by the United States towards the new 


weakness, granting to froward children, not only -every 
thing. that was reasonable and proper, but actually robbing 

States in the West has been quite so just and liberal, as 
we have been accustomed to believe. Certain itis, that 


ourselves of our property to gratify their insatiable de- 
sires. While the other party, embracing the entire West, 

the British colonies to the north of us, and the Spanish and 
French to the south and west, have been fostered and 


insist that we have treated them, from.the beginning, not 
reared up under a very different system. Lands, which 


like heirs of the estate, but in the spirit of a hard task- 
master, resolyed to promote our selfish interests from the 
fruit of their labor. Now, sir, it is not my present pur- 
pose to investigate all the grounds on which these opposite [had been for fifty or. a hundred years open to every set- 
opinions rest; 1 shall content myself with noticing one or two |tler, without any charge beyond the expense of the sur- 
particulars, in relation to which it has long appeared to me, |vey, were, the moment they fell into the hands of the 
that the West have had some cause for complaint. Y no-|United States, held up for sale at the highest price that a 
tice them now, not for the purpose of aggravating the |public auction, at the most favorable seasons, and not un- 
spirit of discontent in relation to this subject, which is frequently a spirit of the wildest competition, could pro- 
known to exisit in that quarter—-for Ido not know that |duce, with a limitation that they should never be sold be- 
my voice will ever reach them—but to assist in bringing jlow a certain minimum price; thus making it, as it would 
others to what I believe to be a just sense of the past po-|seem, the cardinal point of our policy, not to settle the 
licy of the Government in relation to this matter. In the country, and facilitate the formation of new States, but to 
creation and settlement of the new States, the plan has |All our coffers by coining our lands into gold. 
been invariably pursued, of selling out, from time to time, | Letus now consider for a moment, [said Mr. H.] the 
certain portions of the public lands, for the highest price |effect of these two opposiie systems on the condition of a 
new State. I will take the State of Missouri, by way of 
example. Here is a large and fertile territory, coming in- 
to the possession of the United States without any inha- 


propositions. connected with:the public lands; more than 


that could possibly be obtained for them in open market, 
and, untila few years past, on long credits. In this re- 
spect, a marked difference is observable. between our po- 
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that all the sales that have been effected had béen made 
by the State, and that the proceeds had gone into. the 
State treasury, to be returned back to the people.in some 
of the various shapes in which.a beneficent local govern- 
‘ment exerts its powers for the improvement of.the condi- 
tion of its. citizens.. Who. can say how much of wealth 
and prosperity, how much of improvement.in science and 
the arts, how much of individual and social happiness, 
would ‘have been diffused throughout the Jand! But I 
have done with this topic. . het ae re 

In coming to the consideration of the next great ques- 
tion, What ought to be: the. future policy of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the Public Lands? we find the. most 
opposite and irreconcileable opinions between the two 
patties which .I have before described... Om the one side 
it is contended that the public land ought to be reserved 
as a permanent fund for revenue, and fature distribution 
among the States, while, on the other, itis insisted that 
‘the whole of. these lands of right belong to, and ought to 
‘be relinquished to, the Statés in which they le. ` I..shall 
procéed to throw out some ideas in relation to the pro- 
| posed policy, that the public lands ought to be reserved 
for these purposes: It may be a question, Mr. President, 
how far it is possible to convert the public lands into a 
great source of revenue. Certain itis, that all the efforts 
heretofore made for this ‘purpose have most signally, fail- 
ed. The ‘harshness, if not injustice of the preceeding, 
puts those upon whom it is to operate upon- the alert, to 
contrive methods of evading and counteracting our’ poli- 
cy, and hundreds of. schemes, in the shape of appropria- 
tions of lands for Roads, Canals, and Schools, grants to 
actual settlers, &c. are resorted to for the purpose of con- 
trolling our operations. But, sir, let us take it for grant- 
ed. that we will be able, hereafter, to resist these ap jlicå- 
tions, and to reserve the whole of your lands, for Ry, or 
for a hundred years, or for all time to come, to furnish a 
great fund for permanent revenue, is it desirable that we 
should do so? . Will it. promote ‘the welfare of the Unit- 
ed States to have at our disposal, a permanent treasury, 
not drawn from the pockets of the people, but to bede- 
rived from‘a source independent of them? Would it be 
safe to confide such a treasure to the keeping of our 
national rulers? to expose them to the temptations in-. 
seperable from the direction and control of a fund which 
might be enlarged or diminished almost at pleasure, with- 
out imposing burthens upon the people? : Sir, I may be 
singular--perhaps I stand alone here in the o 1. but 
it is one I have long’ entertained, that one of greatest 
safeguards of liberty is a jealous watchfulness on the part 
of the people, over the collection and expenditure of the 
public money—-a watchfulness that can only be secured 
where the money is drawn by taxation directly from the 
pockets of the people. Every scheme or contrivance 
by which rulers are able to procure the command of mo- 
ney by means unknown to, unseen or unfelt by, the peo- 
ple, destroys this security. Even the revenue system of 
this country, by which the whole of our pecuniary re- 
sources are derived from indirect taxation, from duties 
upon imports, has done much to weaken the responsibi- 
lity of our federal rulers to the people, and has made 
them, in some measure, careless of their rights, and re- 
gardless of the high trust committed to their care.’ Can 
any man believe, sir, that, if twenty-three millions per an- 
num was now levied by direct taxation, or by an. appor- 
tionment of the same among the States, instead of being 
raised by an indirect tax, of the severe effect .of which 
few are aware, that the waste and extravagance, the un- 
authorized imposition of duties, and appropriations of 
money for unconstitutional objects, would have been to- 
lerated fora single year? My life upon it, sir, they would 
not. I distrust, therefore, sir, the policy of creating a 


bitants but Indians and wild beasts—a: territory which is 
to be converted into a sovereign and’ independent State. 
You commence your operations by surveying and selling 
out a portion of the lands, on long credits, to actual set- 
tlers; and, as the population progresses, you go on; year 
after year, making additional sales on the same terms;.and| 
this operation is to be continued, as gentlemen tell us, for 
fifty or a hundred years at least, if not for all time toconie.: 
The inhabitants of this new State, under such a system, it 
is most obvious, must have commenced their operations 
under a load of debt, the annual payment of which must 
necessarily drain their country of the whole profits `of 
their labor, just so long as this system shall last. - This 
debt is due, not from some citizens of the State:to others 
of the same State, (in which case the money would re- 
main in the country) but it is due from the whole popu- 
lation of the State to the United States, by whom it is re- 
gularly drawn out, to be expended abroad. . Sir, the 
amount of this debt has, in every one of the new States, 
actually constantly exceeded the ability of the people to 
pay, as is proved by the fact that you have been compel- 
led, from time to time, in your great liberality, to extend 
the credits, and in some instances even to remit portions 
of the debt, in order to protect some land debtors from 
bankruptcy and total ruin. Now, I will submit the ques- 
tion to any candid man, whether, under this system, the 
people of a new State, so situated, could, by any industry 
or exertion, ever become rich and prosperous, What 
has been the consequence, sir? Almost universal pover- 
ty; mo money; hardly a sufficient . circulating medium 
for the ordinary exchanges of society; paper banks, 
relief laws, and the other innumerable evils, social, politi- 
eal, and moral, on which it is unnecessary for me to dwell. 
Sir, under a system by which a drain like this is constantly 
operating upon the wealth of the whole community, the 
country may be truly said to be afflicted with a curse 
which it has been well observed is more grievous to be 
borne ‘ than the barrenness of the soil, and the inclemen- 
ey of the seasons.” It is said, sir, that we learn from our 
own misfortunes how to feel for the sufferings of others; 
and perhaps the present condition of the Southern States 
has served to impress more deeply on my own mind, the 
grievous oppression of a system by which the wealth of a 
country is drained off to be expended elsewhere. In 
that devoted region, sir, in which my Jot has been cast, it 
is our misfortune to stand in that relation to the Federal 
Government, which subjects us to a taxation which it re- 
quires the utmost efforts of our industry to meet. Near- 
ly the whole amount of our contributions is expended 
abroad: we stand towards the United States in the rela- 
tion of Ireland to England. The fruits of our labor are 
drawn from us to enrich other and more favored sections 
of the Union; while, with one of the finest climates and the 
richest products in the world, furnishing, with one-third 
of the population, two-thirds of the whole exports of the 
country, we exhibit the extraordinary, the wonderful, and 
painful spectacle of a country enriched by the bounty of 
God, but blasted by the cruel policy of man. “The rank 
grass grows in our streets; our very fields are scathed by 
the hand of injustice and oppression. Such, sir, though 
probably in a less degree, must have becn the effects of a 
kindred policy on the fortunes of the West. It is not in 
the nature of things that it should have been otherwise. 
Let gentlemen now pause and consider for a moment 
what would have been the probable effects of an oppo- 
site policy. Suppose, sir, a certain portion of the State 
of Missouri had been originally laid off and sold to actual 
settlers for the quit rent of a *‘peppercorn” or even for 
a-small price to be paid down in cash. Then, sit, all the 
money that was made in the country would have remained 


in the country, and, passing from hand to hand, would, eo A ‘ J 
like rich and abundant streams flowing through the land, {great permanent national treasury, whether to be deriv- 
have adorned and fertilized the whole. Suppose, sir, 'ed from public lands or from any other source. IfI had, 
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over States, as well as over great interests in the coun- 
try, nay, even over corporations and individuals—utterly 
destructive of the purity, and fatal to the duration of our 
institutions. It would be equally fatal to the sovereignty 
and independence of the States. Sir, Iam one of those 
who believe that the very life of our system is the inde- 
pendence of the States, and that there is no evil more to 
be deprecated than the consolidation of this Government. 
It is only by a strict adherence to the limitations imposed 
by the cénstitution on the Federal Government, ‘that this 
system works well, and can answer the great ends for 
which it was instituted. I am opposed, therefore, in any 
shape, to all unnecessary extension of the powers, or the 
influence of the Legislature or Executive of the Union 
over the States, or the people of the States; and, most of 
all, Tam opposed to those partial distributions of favors, 
whether by legislation or appropriation, which has a di- 
rect and powerful tendency to spread corruption through 
the land; to create an abject spirit of dependence; to 
sow the seeds of dissolution; to produce, jealousy among 
the different portions of the Union, and finally to sap the 
very foundations of the Government itself, 

But, sir, there is another purpose to which it has been 
supposed the public lands can be applied, still more objec- 
tionable. I mean that suggested in a report from the 
Treasury Department, under the late administration, of so 
regulating the disposition of the public lands as to. create 
and preserve, in certain quarters of the Union, a popula- 
tion suitable for conducting great manufacturing establish- 
ments. It is supposed, sir, by the advocates of the Ame- 
rican System, that the great obstacle to the progress of 
manufactures in this country is the want of that low and 


selfish feelings of our nature, will. doubtless find many ad- 
vocates. I mean the distribution of the public lands among 
thie States, according to. some ratio hereafter to be settled. 
Sir, this system of distribution is, in all its shapes, Hable to 
many and powerful objections. T will not go into them at 
this time, because the subject has. recently: undergone a 
thorough discussion in the other House, and because, from 
present indications, we shall shortly have up the subject 
here: ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof”. ¥ 
come now to the claims set up by the West to these lands. 
The first is, that they have a fulland perfect legal and con- 
stitutional right to all the lands within their respective li- 
mits.” "This claim. was set up for the first time only a few 
years ago, and has been advocated on this floor by the gen- 
tlemen from Alabama and Indiana; with great zeal and 
ability. Without having paid much attention to this point, it 
has appeared to me that this claim is untenable. I shall 
not stop to enter into the argument further than to say, 


‘that, by the very terms of the grants under which the Unit- 


ed States have acquired these lands, the absolute proper- 
ty in the soil is vested in them, and must, it would scem, 
continue so until the lands shall be sold or otherwise. dis- 
posed of. ` I can easily conceive that it may be extremely 
inconvenient, nay, highly injurious to a State, to have im- 
mense bodiés of land within her chartered limits, locked 
up from sale and settlement, withdrawn from the power of 


taxation, and contributing in no respect to her wealth or 


prosperity. But though this state of things may present 
strong claims on the Federal Government for the adoption 
of a liberal policy towards the new States, it cannot affect 
the question of legal or constitutional right. Believing 
that this claim, on the part of the West, will never be re- 
cognized by the Federal Government, I must. regret that 
it has been urged, as I think it will have no other effect 
than to create a prejudice against the claims of the new 
States. : E Ei ; 
But, sir, there has been another much more fruitful 


degraded population which infest the cities and towns of|source of prejudice. I mean the demands constantly made 


Europe, who, having no other means of subsistence, will 
work for the lowest wages, and be satisfied with the small- 
est possible share of human enjoyment. And this diffi- 
culty it is proposed to overcome, by so regulating and Ji- 
miting the sales of the public lands, as to prevent the 
drawing off this portion of the population frem the manu- 
facturing States. Sir, itis bad enough that Government 
should presume to regulate the industry of man; it is suf- 
ficiently monstrous that they should attempt, by arbitrary 
legislation, artificially to adjust and balance the various 
pursuits of society, and to ‘* organize the whole labor and 
capital-of the country.” But what shall we say of the 
resort to such means for these purposes! What! create 
a manufactory of paupers, in order to enable the rich pro- 
prietors of woollen and cotton factories to amass wealth? 
From the bottom of my soul do I abhor and detest the 
idea, that the powers of the Federal Government should 
ever be prostituted for such purpose. Sir, I hope we 
shall act on a more just and liberal system of policy. The 
people of America are, and ought to be fora century to 
come, essentially an agricultural people; and I can con- 
ceive of no policy that can possibly be pursued in relation 
to the public lands, none that would be more for the 
common benefit of all the States,” than to use them as the 
means of furnishing a secure asylum to that class of our 
fellow-citizens, who in any portion of the country may 
find themselves unable to procure a comfortable. subsist- 
ence by the means immediately within theirreach. Iwould 
by à just and liberal system convert into great and flour- 
ishing communities, that entire class of persons, who would 
otherwise be paupers in your streets, and onteasts in soci- 


from the West, for partial appropriations of the public 
lands for local objects. Iam astonished that gentlemen 
from the Western country have not perceived the tenden- 
cy of such a course to rivet upon them for ever the sys- 
tem which they consider so fatal to their interests. We 
have been told,-sir,in the course of this debate, of the 
painful and degrading office which the gentlemen from 
that quarter are compelled to perform, in coming here, 
year after year, in the character of petitioners for these 
petty favors. The gentleman from Missouri tells us, ‘if 
they were not goaded on by their necessities, they would 
never consent to be beggars at our doors.” Gir, their 
course in this respect, let me say to those gentlemen, is 
greatly injurious to the West. While they. shall: con- 
tinue to ask and gratefully to receive these petty and par- 
tial appropriations, they will be kept for ever in a state 
of dependence. Never will the Federal Government, or 
rather those who control its operations, consent to emanci- 
pate the West, by adopting a wise and just policy, looking 
to any final disposition of the public lands, while the people 
of the West can be keptin subjection and dependence, by 
occasional donations of those lands; and never will the 
Western States themselves assume their just and equal sta- 
tion among their sisters of the Union, while they are con- 
stantly looking up to Congress for favors and gratuities. 
What, then, [asked Mr. H.) is our truc policy on this 


important subject? I do not profess to have formed any 
jfixed or settled opinions in relation to it. 
snot yet arrived when that question must be decided; and I 
must reserve for further lights, and more mature reflec- 
tion, the formation of a final judgment. The public debt 


The time has 
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must be first.paid. ‘For this, ‘these tands have been. so- 
lemnly pledged-to the:public creditors. This done, which, 
if there:be no interfefetice: with’the Sinking Fund, will 
be effected in three: ot four years, the question will then 
be fairly ope bedisposed of as Congress and the coun- 
try may-think. just: and proper. =- Without attempting to 
indicate: précisely what our policy ought then to be, I will, 
inthe Same spirit which ‘has induced me to throw out the 
desultory thoughts which Thave now presented to the Sen- 
ate, suggest for consideration, whether it will not be sound 
policy, and true wisdom, ‘to-adopt a ‘system of measures 
looking to the’ final relinquishmeiit of these lands ‘onthe 
part of the United States, tothe States-in which they lie, 
on such terms and conditions:as may fully indemnify us for 
the cost of the original purchase, and all the trouble and 
expense to which we may have been put on their account. 
‘Giving up the plan: 6f-using these lands forever as a fund 
either for. retenue or distribution, ceasing to hug them as 
a great treasure, renouncing the idea ofadministering them 
with a view to regulate and control the industry and po- 
pulation of the States, or of keeping in subjection and de- 
pendence the States, or the people of any portion of the 
Union, the task will-be comparatively easy of striking out 
a plan for.the final adjustment of the land question on just 
and equitable principles. “Perhaps, sir, the lands. ought 
not to be entirely ‘relinquished to any State until she shall 
have made considerable advances in population and settle- 
ment. Ohio has probably already reached.that condition. 
The relinquishment may be made bya sale tothe State, at 
a fixed price, which I will not say should be nominal; but 
certainly I should not be disposed to fix the amount so 
high as to keep the States for any length of time in debt 
to the United States. In short, our whole policy in 
relation to the public lands may perhaps be summed 
up in the declaration with which I set out, that they 
ought not to be kept and retained forever as a great trea- 
sure, but that they should be administered chiefly with a 
view to the creation, within reasonable periods, of great 
and flourishing communities, to be formed into free and 
independent States; to be invested in due season with the 
control of all the lands within their respective limits. 
[Here the debate closed for this day.] 


. WEDNESDAY, Jax, 20, 1830. 
THE DEBATE CONTINUED. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. FOOT, which was the subject of discussion yesterday. 

Mr. F. rose and said, that, in conformity with the 
suggestion of Mr. Spracur, made yesterday, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the views of Mr. Woovuvry, he would 
modify his motion to read as follows: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire and report the qnantity of the public 
lands rernaining unsold within cach State and Territory, 
and whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain period, 
the sales of the public lands to such lands only as have 
heretofore been offered for sale, and are now subject to 
entry at the minimum price; and also, whether the office 
of Surveyor General, and some of the Land Offices, may 
not be abolished without detriment to the public interest; 
or whether it be expedient to adopt measures to hasten 
the sales, and extend more rapidly the surveys of the pub- 
Lc lands. : 

Mr. WEBSTER said, on rising, that nothing had been 
further from his intention than to take any part in the 
discussion of.this resolution. It proposed only an inquiry, 
on a subject of much importance, and one in regard to 
which it might strike the mind of thè mover, and of other 
gentlemen, that inquiry and investigation would be useful. 
Although {said Mr. W.] I am one of those who do not per- 
ceive any particular utility in instituting the inquiry, I 
have, nevertheless, not seen that harm would be hkely to 
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result from adopting: thé resolution. . Indeed, it gives no 
new powers, and : hardly imposes any new ‘duty on the 


Committee: AH that the resol “proposes should be 


done, the Committee is quite competent, without the reso- 


although I have felt quite. indiffe 
the resolution, ‘yet opinions wéré ‘exp: 
the general subject.of the public lands, 
subjects, by the gentleman from South C 
ly different from my own, that I am no 
occasion pass without some teply. If I dee the reso- 
lution, as. originally proposed, ~hatdly necessary, still less 
do I think it: either necessary or expedient to adopt it, 
since \a:second branch has ‘been added to it;to-day.: “By 
this second branch, the Committee is to be instructed to 
inquire whether it be expedient to‘adopt measures to has- 
ten the sales, and éxtend more rapidly the surveys of the 
public lands. Now, it appears that, in forty years, we 
have sold no more ‘than about twenty millions of acres of 
public lands. ` The annual sales do not now exceed, and 
never have exceeded, one million of acres. “A million a 
year is, according to our experience, as much as the in- 
crease of population can bring into settlement. Andit 
appears also, that: we have, at this moment, sir, surveyed 
and in the market, ready for sale, two hundred and ten 
millions of acres, or thereabouts. All this vast mass, at 
this moment, lies on our hands, for mere want: of pur- 
chasers. Can any man, looking to the real interests of the 
country and the- people, seriously think of inquiring 
whether we ought not still faster to hasten the public sur- 
veys, and to bring, still more and more rapidly, other vast 
quantities into the market? The truth is, that, rapidly. as 
population has increased, the’ surveys have, nevertheless, 
outran our wants. There are more lands than purchasers. 
They are now sold at low prices, and taken up as fast as 
the increase of people furnishes hands to take them up. Itis 
obvious, that no artificial regulation, noforcing of sales, 
no giving away of the lands even, can produce any great 
and sudden augmentation of population. The ratio of in- 
crease, though great, has yet its bounds. “Hands for labor 
are multiplied only ata certain rate. The lands cannot 
be settled but by settlers; nor faster than settlers can. be 
found. A system, if now adopted, of forcing’ sales, at 
whatever prices, may have the effect of throwing large 
quantities into the hands of individuals, who. would, in 
this way; in time, become themselves competitors with the 
Government in the sale of land. "My own. opinion has uni- 
formly been, that the public lands should be offered freely, 
and at low prices; so as to encourage settlement and cul- 
tivation as rapidly as the increasing population of the coun- 
try is competent to extend settlement and cultivation. 
Every actual settler should be able to buy good land, at a 
cheap rate; but, onthe other hand, speculation by indi- 
viduals, on a large scale, should not be encouraged, nor 
should the value of all lands, sold and unsold, be reduced to 
nothing, by throwing new and vast quantities into the 
market at prices merely nominal. ~ : 

I now proceed, sir, to some of the. opinions expressed 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. Two or three 
topics were touched by him, in regard to which he ex- 
pressed sentiments in which Ido not atall concur. 

In the first place, sir, the honorable gentleman‘spoke 
of the whole course and policy of the Government to- 
wards those who have-purchased and settled the public 
lands and seemed to think this policy wrong... He held 
it to have been, from the first, hard and rigorous; he was 
of opinion that the United States had acted towards 
those who had subdued the Western. wilderness, in the 
spirit of a step-mother; that the public domain had been 
improperly regarded as a source of revenue; and that we 
had rigidly compelled payment for that which ought to 
have been given away. He said we ought to have followed 
the analogy of other Governments, which had acted on a 
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And here, sir, at the epoch of 1794, let us pause, and sur- 
vey the scene. ` Kt is now thirty-five years since that scene 
actually existed. Let us, sir, look back, and behold it. 
Over all that is now. Ohio, there then stretched one vast 
wilderness,. unbroken, except. by two small spots of civi- 
lized culture, the one at Marietta, and the other at Cin- 
cinnati. At these little openings, hardly each a pin’s point 
upon the map, the arm.of the frontiersman had levelled 
the forest, and let inthe sun. These little patches of earth, 
and themselves almost shadowed by. the over. hanging 
boughs of that wilderness, which had stood and perpetu- 
ated itself, from century to century, ever since the erea- - 
tion, were all that had then been rendered verdant by the 
hand of man. In anextent of hundreds and thousands of 
square miles, no other surface of smiling green attested 
the presence of civilization. The hunter’s path crossed 
mighty rivers, flowing in solitary grandeur, whose sources 
lay in remote and unknown regions of the wilderness. It 
struck, upon the North, on a vast inland sea, over which 
the wintry tempestsraged as on the ocean;all around was 
bare creation. It was a fresh, untouched, unbounded, 
magnificent wilderness! And, sir, whatis it now? Is it 
imagination only, or can it possibly be fact, that presents 
such a change, as surprises and astonishes us, when we 
turn our eyes to what Ohio now is? Isit reality, or a dream, 
that, in so short a period even as thirty-five years, there 
has sprung up, on the same surface, an independent State, 
with a million of people? A million of inhabitants! an 
amount of population greater than that of all the cantons 
of Switzerland; equal to one third of all the people of the 
United States, when they undertook to accomplish their 
independence. This new member of the republic has 
already left far behind her a majority of the old States. 
She is now by the side of Virginia and Pennsylvania; and 
in point of numbers, will shortly admit no equal but New 
York herself. If, sir, we may judge of measures by their 
results, what lessons do these facts read us upon the 
policy of the Government? What inferences do they au- 
thorize, upon the general question of kindness, or unkind- 
ness? What convictions do they enforce, as to the wisdom 
and ability, on the one hand, or the folly and incapacity, on 
the other, of our general administration of Western affairs? 
Sir, does it not require some portion of self-respect in us, 
to imagine that, if our light ad shone on the path of go- 
vernment, if our wisdom could have been consulted in its 
measures, a more rapid advance to strength and pros- 
perity would have been experienced? For my own part, 
while Iam struck with wonder at the success, I also look 
with admiration atthe wisdom and foresight which origi- 
nally arranged and prescribed the system for the settle- 
ment of the public domain. Its operation has been, with- 
out a moment’s interruption, to push the settlement of 
the Western country to the full extent of curutmost means. 
But, sir, to return to the remarks of the honorable 
member from South Carolina. He says that Congress 
has sold these lands, and put the money into the treasury, 
while other Governments, acting in a more liberal spirit, 
gave away their lands; and that we ought, also, to bave 
given oursaway. I shall not stop to state an account be- 
tween our revenues derived from land, and our expen- 
ditures in Indian treaties and Indian wars. But, I must 
refer the honorable gentleman to the origin of our own 
title to the soil of these territories, and remind him that 
we received them on conditions, and under trusts, which 
would have been violated by giving the soil away. For 
compliance with those conditions, and the just execution 
of those trusts, the public faith was solemnly. pledged. 
The public lands of the United States have been derived 
from four principal sources. First, Cessions made to the 
United States by individual States, on the recommenda- 
tion or request of the old Congress. Secord, The ccm- 
pact with Georgia, in 1802. “Third. The purchase of 
Louisiana, in 1802. Yourth, The purchase of Florida, in 


much more liberal system than ours, in planting colonies- 
He dwelt particularly upon the settlement of America by 
colonists from Europe; and reminded us that their go- 
vernments had not exacted from those colonists payment 
for the soil; with them, he said, it had been thought that 
the conquest. of the wilderness was, itself, an equivalent 
for the soil; and-he lamented that we had not followed the 
example, and pursued the same liberal. course towards our 
own. emigrants to the West. 

Now, sir, I deny altogether, that there has been any 
thing harsh or severe in the policy of the Government to- 
wards the new States of the West. . On the contrary, I 
maintain that it has uniformly pursued towards those 
States, a liberal and enlightened system, such as its own 
duty allowed and required, and such as their interests 
and welfare demanded. The Government has-been no: 
step-mother to the new States; she has not been careless 
of their interests, nor deaf to their requests; but from the 
first moment,.when the Territories which now form those 
States, ‘were. ceded to the Union, down to the time in 
which I am now speaking, it has been the invariable ob- 
ject of the Government to dispose of the soil, according 
to the true spirit ofthe obligation under which it received 
it; to hasten its settlement and cultivation, as far and as 
fast as practicable; and to rear the new communities into 
equal and independent States, at the earliest moment of 
their being able, by their numbers, to form a regular 
government. 

Ido not admit sir, that. the analogy to which the gen- 
tleman refers is just, or that the cases are at all similar. 
There is no resemblance between the cases upon which 
_& statesman can found an argument. The original North 
American colonists cither fled from Europe, like our New 
England ancestors, to avoid persecution, or came hither 
at their own charges, and often at the ruin of their for- 
tunes, as private adventurers. Generally speaking, they 
derived neither succor nor protection from their govern- 
ments athome; Wide, indeed, is the difference between 
those. cases and ours. From the very origin of the Go- 
vernment, these Western lands, and the just protection of 
those who had settled or should settle on them, have been 
the leading objects in our policy, and have led to ex- 
penditures, beth of blood and treasure, not inconsiderable; 
not indeed exceeding the importance of the object, and 
not yielded grudgingly or reluctantly certainly; but yet 
not inconsiderable, though necessary sacrifices, made for 
high proper ends. The Indian title has been extinguished 
at the expense of many millions. Is that nothing? There 
is stilla much more material consideration... These colo- 
nists, if we are to call them so, in passing the Alleghany, 
did not pass beyond the care and protection of their own 
Government. ‘Wherever they went, the public arm was 
still stretched over them. A parental Government at 
home. was still ever mindful of their condition, and their 
wants; and nothing was spared which a just sense of their 
necessities required. Is it forgotten that it was one of 
the most arduous dutics of the Government, inits earliest 
years, to defend the frontiers against the Northwestern 
Indians? Are the sufferings and misfortunes under Har- 
marand St. Clair not worthy to be remembcred? Do 
the occurrences connected with these military efforts show 
an unfeeling neglect of Western interests? And here, sir, 
what becomes of the gentleman’s analogy? What En- 
glish armies accompanied our ancestors to clear the forests 
of a barbarous foe? What treasures of the exchequer 
were expended in buying up the originial title to the soil? 
What governmental arm held its ægis over our fathers’ 
heads, as they pioneered their way in the wilderness? Sir, 
it was not till General Wayne’s victory, in 1794, that it 
could be said we had conquered the sayages. It was. not 
till that period that the Government could have considered 
itselfas having established an entire ability to protect those 
who should undertake the conquest of the wilderness. 
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1819. Of the first class, the most important was the ces- 
sion. by Virginia, of all her right and title, as well of soil 
as jurisdiction, to all the territory within the limits of her 
charter, lying to the Northwest of the river Ohio. It may 


-not be ill-timed to: recur to the causes. and occasions of 


this and the other similar grants. 2, 

When the war of the Revolution broke out, a great 
difference existed in different States in the proportion 
between people and Territory... The Northern and East- 
ern States, with very small surfaces, contained compara- 
tively.a thick population, and there was generally within 
their limits, no great quantity of waste lands belonging to 
the Government, or the Crown of England. On the con- 
trary, there were in the Southern States, in Virginia and 
in Georgia for example, extensive public domains, wholly 
As these pos- 
sessions would necessarily fall from the crown, in the event 
of a prosperous issue of the war, it was insisted that they 
ought to devolve on the United States, for the good of the 
whole. ‘The war, it was argued, was undertaken, and 
carried on, at the common. expense of all the colonies; its 
benefits, if successful, ought also to be common; and the 
property of the common enemy, when vanquished, ought 
to be regarded as the general acquisition of all. While 
yet the war was raging, it was contended that Congress 
ought to have the power to dispose of vacant and unpatent- 
ed lands commonly called Crown lands, for defraying the 
expenses of the war, and for other public and general pur- 
poses. ** Reasonand justice,” said the Assembly of New Jer- 
sey, in 1778, ‘*must decide, that the property which existed 
in the Crown of Great Britain, previous to the present Revo- 
lution, ought now to belong to Congress, in trust for the 
use and benefit of the United States. ‘They have fought 
and bled for it, in proportion to their respective abilities, 
and therefore the reward ought not to be predilectionally 
distributed. Shall such States as are shut out, by situation, 
from availing themselves of the least advantage. from this 
quarter, be left to sink under an enormous debt, whilst 
others are enabled, ina short period, to replace all their 
expenditures from the hard earnings of the whole con- 
federacy?” 

Moved by these considerations, and these addresses, 
Congress took up the subject, and in September, 
1780, recommended to the several States in the Union, 
having claims to Western Territory, to make liberal ces- 
sions of a portion thereof to the United States; and on 
the 10th of October, 1780, Congressresolved, ‘ ‘Thatany 
lands, so cecled in pursuance of their preceding recom- 
mendation, should be disposed of for the common bencfit 
of the United States; should be scttled and formed into 
distinct republican States, to become members of the 
Federal Union, with the same rights of sovereignty, frec- 
dom, and independence, as the other States; and that the 
lands should be granted or settled, at such times, and 
under such regulations, as should be agreed on by Con- 
gress.” Again, in September, 1783, Congress passed an- 
other resolution, expressing the conditions on which ces- 
sions from States should be received; and in October fol- 
lowing, Virginia made her cession, reciting the resolution, 
or act, of September preceding, and then transferring her 
title to her Northwestern Territory to the United States, 
upon the express condition * that the lands, so ceded, should 
be considered as a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as had become or should become 
members of the confederation, Virginia inclusive, and 
should be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 
‘The grants from other States were on similar conditions. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut both had claims to western 
lands, and both relinquished them to the United States in 
the same manner. ‘hese grants were all made on three 
substantial conditions or trusts: First, that the ceded ter- 
Titories should be formed into States, and admitted in due 


time into the Union, with all the rights belonging-to other 
States. - Second, that the lands should form a. cofmon 
fund, to be disposed of for the general benefit of all the 
States. Third, that they „should be sold and’ settled, at 
such time and in such manner as Congress should ‘direct. 
Now, sir, it is plain that Congress never has been, and 
is not now, at liberty to disregard these solemn conditions. 
For the fulfilment of all these trusts, the public faith was, 
and is, fully pledged. How, then, would. it have:been 
possible for Congress, if it had been so disposed, to give 
away these public lands? How could they have followed 
the example of other Governments, if there had been 
such, and considered the conquest of the wilderness an 
equivalent compensstion for the soil? The States had 
looked to this territory, perhaps too sanguinely, asa fund 
out of which means were to come to defray the expenses 
of the war. It had been received as a fund~-as a fund 
Congress had bound itself to apply it. ‘To have given it 
away, would have defeated all the objects which Con- 
gress, and particular States, had had in view, in asking 
and obtaining the cession, and would have plainly violated 
the conditions which the ceding States attached to their 
own grants. : 
The gentleman admits that the lands cannot be given 
away until the national debt is paid, because, to a part of 
that debt they stand pledged. But this is not the original 
pledge. _ There is, so to speak, an earlier mortgage. | Be- 
fore the debt was funded, at the moment of the cession of 
the lands, and by the very terms of that cession, every 
State in the Union obtained an interest in them, as in a com- 
mon fund. Congress has uniformly adhered to this con- 
dition. It has proceeded to sell the lands, and to realize 
as much from them as was compatible with the other trusts 
created by the same deeds of cession. One of these deeds 
of trust, as I have already said, was, that the lands should 
be sold and settled, ‘at such time and manner as Congress ` 
shall direct.” The Government has always felt itself 
bound, in regard to sale and settlement, to exercise its own 
best judgment, and not to transfer the discretion to others. 
It has not felt itself at liberty to dispose of the soil, there- 
fore, in large masses, to individuals, thus leaving to them 
the time and manner of settlement. It had stipulated to 
use its own judgment. If, for instance, in order to rid it- 
self of the trouble of forming a system for the sale of those 
lands, and going into detail, it had sold the whole of what 
is now Ohio,.in one mass, to individuals, or. companies, it 
would clearly have departed from its just obligations. “And 
who can now tell, or conjecture, how’ gréat would: have 
been the evil of such a course? Who can say what mis- 
chicfs would have ensued, if Congress had thrown these 
territories into the hands of private speculation? Or who, 
on the other band, can now foresee what the event ‘would 
be, should the Government depart from the same wise 
course hereafter, and, not content with such constant ab- 
sorption of the public lands as the natural growth of our 
population may accomplish, should force great portions of 
them, at nominal or very low prices, into private hands, to 
be-sold and settled, as and when such holders might think 
would be most for their own interest? Hitherto, sir, I main- 
tain Congress has acted wisely, and done its duty on this 
subject. {hope it will continue to do it. Departing from 
the original idea, so soon as it was found practicable and 
convenient, of selling by townships, Congress has dispos- 
ed of the soil in smaller and still smaller portions, till, at 
length, it sells in parcels of no more than eighty acres ; 
thus putting it into the power of every man inthe coun- 
try, however poor, but who has health andstrength, to be- 
come a frecholder ifhe desires, not of barren acres, but of 
rich and fertile soil, The Government’ has performed all 
the conditions of the grant. While it has regarded the 
public lands as a common fund, and has sought to make 
what reasonably could be made of them, as a source of re- 
| venue, it has also applied its best wisdom to sell and settle 
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preserve it; and. to be sundered whenever it shall’be found 
to thwart such purposes. Union, of itself, is considered 
by the disciples of this school as hardly a good. It is only. 
regarded as a possible means of good; or on the other hand, 

as a possible means‘ of evil. - They cherish no deep and fix- 
ed regard for it, flowing from.a thorough conviction. of its: 
‘absolute and vital necessity to our welfare. Sir, I depre- 
cate and deplore this tone of thinking and acting. Idcem 
far otherwise of the Union of the States; and so did the 
framers of the constitution themselves. What they said I 
believe; fully and sincerely believe, that the Union of the 
States is essential to the prosperity and safety of the States. 

Tama Unionist, and in this sense a National Republican. 

I would strengthen the ties that hold us together. Far, 

indeed, in my wishes, very far distant be the day,. when 

our associated and fraternal stripes shall be severed asun- 
der, and when: that. happy constellation under which we 

have risen to so much renown, shall be broken up, and be 
seen sinking, star after star, Into obscurity. and night! 

‘Among other things, the honorable member. spoke of 
the public debt. To that he holds the public lands pledg- 
ed, and has expressed his. usual earnestness for its total 
discharge. Sir, I have always voted for every measure for 
reducing the debt, since I have been in Congress. T wish 
it paid, because it is a debt; and, so far, is a charge upon 
the industry of the country, and the finances of the Gov- 
ernment.. But, sir, I have observed. that, whenever the 
subject of the public debt is introduced into the Senate, a 
morbid sort of fervor is manifested in regard to it, which 
I have been sometimes at a loss to understand. The debt 
is not now large, and is in a course of most rapid reduc- 
tion. A very few years will see it extinguished. Now F 
am not entirely able to persuade myself that it is not cer- 
tain supposed incidental tendencies and effects of this debt, 
rather than its pressure and charge asa debt, that cause 
so much anxiety to get rid of it. Possibly it may be re- 
garded as in some degree a tie, holding the different parts 
of the country together by considerations of mutual inter- 
est. If this be one of its effects, the effect itself is, in my 
opinion, not to be lamented. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. I would not continue the debt for the sake of any 
collateral or consequential advantage, such as I have men- 
tioned. I only mean to say, that that consequence itself 
is not one that I regret. At the same time, that if there 
are others who would, or who do regret it, I differ from 
them. 

As I have already remarked, sir, it wasone among the 
veasons assigned by the honorable member for his wish to 
be rid of the public lands altogether, that the public dis- 
position of them, and the revenues derived from them, 
tends to corrupt the people. This, sir, I confess, passes 
my comprehension. These lands are sold at public auc- 
tion, or taken up at fixed prices, to form farms and free- 
holds. Whom does this corrupt? According to the sys- 
tem of sales, a fixed proportion is every where reserved, 
as a fund for education. Does education corrupt? Is the 
schoolmaster a corrupter of youth? the spelling book, 
does it break down the morals of the rising generation? 
and the Holy Scriptures, are they fountains of corruption? 
or if, in the exercise of a provident liberality, in regard to” 
its own property as a great landed proprietor, and to high 
purposes of utility towards others, the Government gives 
portions of these lands to the making ofa canal, or the 
opening of a road, in the country where the lands them- 
selves are situated, what alarming and overwhelming cor- 
ruption follows from all this? Can there be nothing pure 
in government, except the exercise of mere control? Can 
nothing be done without corruption, but the imposition of 
penalty and restraint? Whatever is positively beneficent, 
whatever is actively good, whatever spreads abroad bene- 
fits and blessings which all can see, and all can feel, what- 
ever opens intercoursc, augments population, enhances 
the value of property, and diffuses knowledge—must all 


them, as fast and-as happily as possible; and whensoever 
numbers would warrant it,. each territory has been succes- 
sively admitted into the Union, with all the rights of anin- 
dependent State. Is there, then, sir, I ask, any well found- 
ed charge of hard dealing; any just accusation for negli- 
gence, indifference, or parsimony; whichis capable. of be- 
ing sustained against the Government of the country, in 
its conduct towards the new States? Sir, Ithink there 
is not. : i 

But there wasanother observation of the honorable mem- 
ber, which, I confess, did not a little surpriseme.. As area- 
son for wishing to get rid ofthe public lands as soon as we 
could, arid as we might, the honorable gentleman said, he 
wanted no permanent sources of income. He wished to 
see the time when the Government. should not. possess a 
shilling of permanent revenue. If he could speak a ma- 
gical word, and by that word convert the whole capitol in- 
to gold,.the:word should not be spoken. The adminis- 
tration of a fixed revenue, [he said] only consolidates the 
Govetnment, and corrupts the people! Sir, I confess I 
heard these sentiments uttered on this floor not without 
deep regret and pain. 

Tam aware that these, and similar opinions, are espous- 
ed by certain persons out of the capitol, and out of this 
Government; but I did not expect so soon to find them 
here. _ Consolidation!——that perpetual cry, both of terror 
and delusion—-consolidation! Sir, when gentlemen speak 
of the effects ofa common fund, belongin§ to all the States, 
as having a tendency to consolidation, what do they mean? 
Do they mean, or can they mean, any thing more than that 
the Union of the States will be strengthened, by whatey- 
er continues or furnishes inducements to the people of the 
States to hold together? If they mean merely. this, then, 
no doubt, the public lands as well as every thing else in 
which we have a common interest, tends to consolidation; 
and to this species of consolidation every true American 
ought to be attached; it is neither more nor less than 
strengthening the Union itself. This is the sense in which 
the framers of the constitution use the word consolidation; 
and in which sense I adopt and cherish it. They tell us, 
in the letter submitting the constitution tothe considera- 
tion of the country, that, ‘in “all our deliberations on this 
subject, we kept steadily in our view that which appears 
to us the greatest interest of every true American—the con- 
solidation of our Union—in which is involved our prosperi- 
ty, felicity, safety; perhaps our nationsl existence. This 
important consideration, seriously and deeply impressed 
on our minds, led each State in the Convention to. be less 
rigid, on points of inferior magnitude, than might havebeen 
otherwise expected.” ` 

This, sir, is General Washington’s consolidation. This 
is the true constitutional consolidation. I wish to see no 
new powers drawn to the General Government; but I con- 
fess I rejoice in whatever tends to strengthen the bond that 
unites us, and encourages the hope that our Union may 
be perpetual. And, therefore, I cannot but feel regret at 
the expression of such opinions as the gentleman has avow- 
ed; because I think their obvious tendency is to weaken 
the bond of our connexion. F know that there are some 
persons in the part of the country from which the honora- 
ble member comes, who habitually speak of the Union in 
terms of indifference, or cven of disparagement. The 
honorable member himself is not, I trust, and can never 
be, one of these. They significantly declare, that it is time 
to calculate the value of the Union; and their aim scems 
to be to enumerate, and to magnify all the evils, real and 
imaginary, which the Government under the Union pro- 
duces. 

The tendency of all these ideas and sentiments is obvi- 
ously to bring the Union into discussion, as a mere ques- 
tion of present and temporary expediency; nothing more 
than a mere matter of profit and loss. ‘fhe Union to be 
preserved, while it suits local and temporary purposes to 
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this be rejected and reprobated as a dangerous and obnox- 
ious policy, hurrying us to the double ruin of a Govern- 
ment, turned into despotism by the mere exercise of acts 
ofbeneficence, and of a people, corrupted, beyond hope 
of rescue, by the improvement of their condition? ; 

The gentleman proceeded, sir, to draw a frightful pic- 
ture. of the future. He spoke of the centuries that must 
elapse, before all the lands could be sold, and the great 
hardships that the States must suffer while the United 
States reserved to itself, withintheir limits, such large por- 
tions of soil, not Hable to taxation. Sir, this is all, or 
mostly, imagination. If these lands were leasehold pro- 
perty, if they were held by the United States on rent, 
there wouldbe muchin the idea. But they are-wild lands, 
held only till they can be sold; reserved no longer than 
till somebody will take them: up, at low prices. As to 
their not being taxed, I would ask whether the States 
themselves, if they owncd them, would tax them before 
sale? Sir, if in any case any State can show that the po- 
licy of the United States retardsher settlement, or pre- 
vents her from cultivating the lands within her limits, she 
shall have my vote to alter that policy. But I look upon 
the public lands as a public fund, and that we are no 
more authorized to give them away gratuitously than to 
give away gratuitously the money in the treasury. Iam 
quite aware that the sums drawn annually fromthe West- 
ern States make a heavy drain upon them, but that is una- 
voidable. For that very reason, among others, I have al- 
ways been inclined to pursue towards them a kind and most 
liberal policy; but I am not at liberty to forget, at the 
same time, what is due to others, and to the solemn en- 
gagements under which the Government rests. 

I come now to that part of the gentleman’s speech 
which has been the main occasion of my addressing the 
Senate. The East! the obnoxious, the rebuked, the 
always reproached East! We have come in, sir, on this 
debate, for even more than a common share of accusation 
and attack. Tf the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina was not our original accuser, he has yet recited the 
indictmentagainst us, with the air and tone ofa public pro- 
secutor. He has summoned us to plead on our arraign- 
ment; and he tells us we are charged with the crime of a 
narrow and selfish policy; of endeavoring to restrain cmi- 
gration to the West, and, having that object in view, of 
maintaining a steady opposition to Westem measures 
and Western interests. And the cause of all this narrow 
and selfish policy, the gentleman finds in the tarif. F 
think he called it the accursed policy of the tariff. This 
policy, the gentleman tells us, requires multitudes of de- 
pendent laborers, a population of paupers, and that it is 
to secure these at home that the East opposes whatever 
may induce to Western emigration. Sir, I rise to defend 
the East. Irise to repel, both the charge itself, and the 
cause assigned forit. Ideny that the East has, at any 
time, shown an illiberal policy towards the West. E pro- 
nounce the whole accusation to be without the least foun- 
dation in any facts, existing cither now, or at any previous 
time. Ideny it inthe general, and I deny each and all its 
particulars. I deny the sum total, and I deny the detail. 
i deny that the East has ever manifested hostility to the 
West, and I deny that she has adopted any policy that 
would naturally have led her in such a course. But the 
tariff! the tariff!! Sir, Tbeg to say, inregard to the East, 
that the original policy of the tariff is not hers, whether 
it be wise or unwise. New England is not its author. 
gentlemen will recur to the tariff of 1816, they will find 
that that was not carried by New England votes. It 
was truly more a Southern than an Eastern measure. And 
what votes carried the tariff of 1824? Certainly, not 
those of New England. It is known to have been made 
matter of reproach, especially against Massachusetts, that 
she would not aid the tariff of 1824; anda selfish motive 
was imputed to her for that also. In point of fact, it is} 
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true that she did, indeed, oppose the tariff of 1824. ‘There 
were more votes in favor of that law in the House of Re- 
presentatives, not only in each of a majority of the West- 
ern States, but even in Virginia herself also, than in Mas- 
sachusetts. It was literally forced upon New England; 
and this shows how groundless, how void of all probability 
any charge must be, which imputes to her hostility to the 
growth of the Western States, as naturally flowing froma 
cherished policy of her own. But leaving all conjectures 
about causes and motives, I go at once to the fact, and I 
meet it with one broad, comprehensive, and emphatic ne- 
gative. I deny that, in any part of her history, at any 
period of the Government, or in relation to any leading 
subject, New England has manisfested such hostility as is 
charged upon her. On the contrary, I maintain that, from 
the day of the cession of the territories by the States to 
Congress, no portion of the country has acted, either with 
more liberality or more intelligence, on the subject of the 
Western lands in the new States, than New England. 
This statement, though strong, is no stronger than the 
strictest truth will warrant. Let us look at the historical 
facts. So soon as the cessions were obtained, it became 
necessary to make provision for the government and dis- 
position of the territory--the country was to be governed. 
This, for the present, it was obvious, must be by some ter- 
ritorial system of administration. But the soil, also, was 
to be granted and settled. Those immense regions, large 
enough almost for an empire, were to-be appropriated to 
private ownership. How was this best to be done? What 
system for sale and disposition should be adopted? Two 
modes for conducting the sales presented themselves; the 
one 2 Southern, and the other a Northern mode. It would 
be tedious, sir, here, to run out these different systems 
into all their distinctions, and to contrast their opposite 
results. That which was adopted was the Northern sys- 
tem, and is that which we now see in successful opera- 
tion mall the new States. That which was rejected, was 
the system of warrants, surveys, entry, and location; such 
as prevails South of the Ohio. It is not necessary to ex- 
tend these remarks into invidious comparisons, This last 
system is that which, as has been emphatically said, has 
shingled over the country to which it was applied with so 
many conflicting titles and claims. Every body acquainted 
with the subject knows how easily it leads to speculation 
and litigation-—-two great calamities in anew country. 
From the system actually established, these evils are ban- 
ished. Now, sir, in effecting this great measure, the first 
important measure on the whole subject, New England 
acted with vigor and cffect, and the latest posterity of 
those who settled Northwest of the Ohio, will have rea- 
son to remember, with gratitude, her patriotism dnd 
her wisdom. The system adopted was her own sys- 
tem. She knew, for she had tried and proved its value. 
It was the old fashioned way of surveying lands, befere 
the issuing of any title papers, and then of inserting accurate 
and precise descriptions in the patents or grants, and pro- 
ceeding with regular reference to metes and bounds. This 
gives to original titles, derived from Government, a cer- 
tain and fixed character; it cuts up litigation by the roots, 
and the settler commences his labors with the assurance 
that he has a clear title. It is easy to perceive, but not 
easy to measure, the importance of this in a new country. 
New England gave this system to the West; and while ‘it 
remains, there will be spread over all the West. one monu- 
nent of her intelligence in matters of government, and 
her practical good sense. 

At the foundation of the constitution of these new 
Nortliwestern States, we are accustomed, sir, to praise 
the lawgivers of antiquity; we help to perpetuate the fame 
of Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one single 
law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced ef. 
fects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character, than 


the ordinance of '87. That instrument was drawn by 
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Nathan Dane, then, and now, a citizen of Massachusetts. 
It was adopted,.as I think. [have understood, without the 
slightest - alteration; and certainly it has happened. to few 
men, to be the authors of apolitical measure of morelarge 
and enduring consequence. It. fixed, forever, the charac- 
ter of the population in the vast regions Northwest of.the 
Ohio, by. excluding from them ‘involuntary servitude. It 
impressed on the soil itself, while it was yet a wilderness, 
an incapacity to bear up any other than free men. Tt laid 
the interdict against personal servitude, in original com- 
pact, not only deeper than all local law, but deeper, also, 
than all local constitutions. Under the circumstances then 
existing, I look upon this. original and seasonable provision, 
asa real good attained. We see its consequences at this 
moment, and we shall never cease to see them, perhaps, 
while ‘the Ohio shall flow. It was a- great-and. salutary. 


thing, and caw do nothing. All that has been effected 
has. been done bythe yotes of reproached New England. 
I undertake to say, sir, that if you look to the votes on any 
one of these measures; and strike out from the list of ayes 
ithe names of New England members, it will be found that 
in every case the South would then have voted down the 
West, and the measure would have failed. Idonotbelieve 
that any one instance can be found where thisis not strictly 
true: I do not-believe that one dollar has been expended 
for these purposes beyond the mountains, which could have 
been obtained without cordial co-operation and support 
from New England. Sir, I put the gentleman to the West 
itself. Let gentlemen who have sat here ten years, come 
forth and declare by what aids, and by whose votes, they 
haye succeeded in measures deemed of essential import- 
ance to their part of the country. To all men of sense 


measure of prevention.’ Sir, I'should fear the rebuke ofjand candor; in-or-out of Congress, who have any know- 


no intelligent gentleman of Kentucky, were JI to ask 
whether, if such an ordinance could have been applied to 
his own State, while it yet was a wilderness, and befere 
Boone had passed the gap of the Alleghany, he does not 
suppose it would have contributed to the ultimate great- 
ness of that Commonwealth? It is, at any rate, not to be 
doubted, that, where it did apply, it has produced an effect 


ledge on the subject, Néw England may appeal, for refu- 
tation of the reproach now attempted to be cast upon her 
in this respect. I take liberty to repeat that I make no 
claim, on behalf of New England, or on account of that 
which I have not stated. She does not profess to have 
acted out of favor: for it would not have become her so to 
have acted. She solicits for no especial thanks; but, in 


not easily to be described, or measured in the growth of|the consciousness of having done her duty in these things, 


the States, and the extent and increase of their popula- 
tion. Now, sir, this great measure again was carried by 
the North, and by the North alone. ‘here were, indeed, 
individuals elsewhere favorable to it; but it was supported, 
as a measure, entirely by the votes of the Northern States. 
If New England had been governed by the narrow and 
selfish views now ascribed to her, this very measure was, 
of all others, the best calculated to thwart. her purposes. 
It was, of all things, the very means of rendering certain 
a vast emigration from her own population to the West. 
She looked to that consequence only to disregard it. She 
deemed the regulation a most useful one to the States that 
would spring up on the territory, and advantageous to the 
country at large. She adhered to the principle of it per- 
severingly, ycar after year, until it was finally accomplished. 

Leaving, then, sir, these two great and leading mea- 
sures, and coming down to our own. times, what is 
there in the history of recent measures of Government 
that exposes New England to this accusation of hostility to 
Western interests? I assert, boldly, that in all measures 
conducive to the welfare of the West, since my acquaint- 
ence here, no part of the country has manifested a more 
liberal policy. I beg to say, sir, that I do not:state.this 
with a view of claiming for her any special regard on that 
account. Not at all. 
measures on the ground of favor conferred; far otherwise. 
What she has done has been consonant to her view of the 
general good, and, therefore, she has done it. She has 
sought to make no gain of it ; on the contrary, individuals 
may have felt, undoubtedly, some natural regret at finding 
the relative importance of their own States diminished by 
the growth of the West. But New England has regarded 
that as in the natural course of things, and bas never com- 
plained of it. Let me see, sir, any one measure favorable 
to the West which has been opposed by New England, 
since the Government bestowed its attention to these 
Western improvements. Select what you will, if it bea 
measure of acknowledged utility, I answer for it, it will be 
found that not only were New England votes for it, but 
that New England votes carried it. Will you take the 
Cumberland Road? Who has made that? Will you take 
the Portland Canal ? Whose support carried that bill? Sir, 
at what period “beyond the Greek kalends could these 
measures, or measures like these, have been accomplished, 
had they depended on the votes of Southern gentlemen? 
Why, sir, we know that we must have waited till the con- 
stitutional notions of those gentlemen had undergone an 


entire change. Generally speaking, they have done no-! 


uprightly and honestly, and with a fair and liberal spirit, 
be assured she will repel, whenever she thinks the occa~ 
sion calls for it, an unjust and groundless imputation of 
partiality and selfishness. : 

The gentleman alluded to a report of the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, which, according to his reading or con- 
struction of it, recommended what he called the tariff 
policy, or a branch of that policy; that is, the restraining 
of emigration to the West, for the purpose of keeping 
hands at home to carry on the manufactures. | I think, sir, 
that the gentleman misapprehended the meaning of the 
Secretary, in the interpretation given to his remarks. I 
understand him only as saying, that, since the low price of 
lands at the West acts as a constant and standing- bounty 
to agriculture, itis, on that account, the more reasonable 
to provide encouragement for manufactures. But, sir, 
even if the Secretary’s observation were to be understood 
as the gentleman understands it, it would not he a senti- 
ment borrowed from any New England source. Whether 
it be right or wrong, it does not originate in that quarter. 

In the course of these remarks, I have spoken of the 
supposed. desire; on’ the part. of. the Atlantic States, to 
check, ‘or-at least not to-hasten, Western’ emigration,'as a 
naryow policy. Perhaps I ought'to have qualified the ex- 


She does not place her support of| pression; because, sir, I am now about to quote the 


opinions of one to whom I would impute nothing narrow. 
I am now about to refer you to the language of a gentleman 
of much and deserved distinction, now a member of the 
other House, and occupying a prominent situation there. 
The gentleman, sir, is from.South Carolina. In 1825, a 
debate arose, in the House of Representatives, on the 
subject of the Western road. It happened to me to take 
some part in that debate. I was answered by the honora- 
ble gentleman to whom I have alluded; and I replied. 
May I be pardoned, sir, if I read a part of this debate ? 
“The gentleman from Massachusetts has urged, [said 
Mr. McDcrrir] as one leading reason why the Govern- 
mentshould make roads to the West, that these roads have 
a tendency to ‘settle the public lands; that they increase 
the inducements to settlement; and that this is a national 
object. Sir, I differ entirely from his views on. the sub- 
ject. I think that the public lands are settling quite fast 
enough; that our people need want no stimulus to urge 
them thither; but want rather a check, atleast on that ar- 
tificial tendency to Western settlement which we have cfe- 
ated by our own laws. i 
‘The gentleman says that the great object of Govern- 
ment, with respect to those lands, is not to make them a 
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source of revenue, butto get them settled. . What would 


have been thought of this-argument. in the old: thirteen, 


States? It-amounts to this, that those States are to offer a 
bonus for their own impoverishment--to create a vortex to 
swallow: up: our floating population. - Look; sir, at. the 


present aspect-of.the Southern States. In no part of Eu~ 


rope will you see- the same indications of decay. Desert- 
ed villages, houses falling into ruin, impoverished lands 


thrown out of cultivation. “Sir, believe that, iftthe-public. 


lands ‘had never been sold, the aggregate amount of the 


national wealth would have been greater at- this moment. 


Our. population, if concentrated in the old States; and not 
ground down. by tariffs, would have been morë prosperous 
and more wealthy.. But every. inducement has been held 
out to them to settle.in the West, until our population has 
become sparse: and then the effects of. this'sparseness are 
now to be counteracted by another artificial system. Sir, 
I say if there is any object worthy the attention of this 


Government, it is a plan which shall limit the sale of the’ 


public lands.. If those lands were sold according to their 
real value, be it so. -Butwhile the Government continues, 
as it now does, to give them away, they will draw the po- 


pulation of the older States, and still farther increase the 


effect which is already distressingly felt, and which ‘must 
go to diminish the value of all those States possess. And 
this, sir, is held out to us as a motive for granting the pre- 
sent appropriation. I would not, indeed, prevent the for- 
mation of roads on these considerations, but I certainly 
would not encourage it.. Sir, there is an additional item 
in the account of the benefits which this Government has 
conferred on the Western States. It is the.sale of the 
public lands at the minimum price. At this moment we 
are selling to the people of the West, lands at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre, which are fairly worth fif-- 
teen, and which would sell at that price if the markets 
were not glutted.” 


‘Mr. W. observed, in reply, that the gentleman from 
South Carolina had mistaken him if he supposed. that it 
was his wish so to hasten the sales of the public lands, as 
te throw them into the hands of purchasers who would 
sell again. His idéa only went as far as this: that the 
price should be fixed as low as not to prevent the settle- 
ment of the lands, yet not so low as to tempt spéculators 
to purchase. Mr. W. observed that he could not at all 
concur with the gentleman.from South ‘Carolina, in wish- 
ing to restrain ‘the* laboring classes of population in. the 
Eastern States from going to any part of ou ‘territory, 
where they could better their condition; nor did he sup- 
pose that such an idea was any where entertained. The ob- 
servations of the gentleman had opened to him new views 
of policy on this subject, and he thought he now could 
perceive why some of our States continued to have such 
bad roads; it must be for the purpose of preventing peo- 
ple from going out of them. The gentleman from South 
Carolina supposes that, if our population:had been confin- 
ed to the old thirteen States, the aggregate wealth of the 
country would have been greater than it now is. But, 
sir, it is an error that the increase of the aggregate of the 
national wealth is the object chiefly to be pursued by 
Government. The distribution of the national wealth is 
an object quite as important as its increase. He was not 
surprised that the old States not increasing in population 
so fast: as was expected (for he believed nothing like a 
decrease was pretended) should be an idea by no means 
agreeable to gentlemen from those States; we are all re- 
luctant in submitting to the loss of relative importance: 
but this was nothing. more than the natural condition of a 
country densely populated in one part, and possessing, in 
another, a vast tract of unsettled lands. The plan of the 
gentleman went to reverse the order of nature, vainly ex- 
pecting to retain men within ‘a small and comparatively 
unproductive territory, ‘* who-have all the world before 
them where to choose.” For his own part, he was in fa- 
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[says our aggregate of: wealth would have been. gr 


vor of letting population take its-own:coursej he should 
experience no feeling. of mortification y of his'const 
tuents liked better to settle on the Kansas; 01 Q 
sas, or-the Lord knows where, within ou v5 del 
them. go, and be happier, if they- could.. The:-get sman, 
Py TE 


our population had been restrained within. the. lim! 
the.old States; but does he not consider population: to bes: 
wealth?...And has not. this: been .iricreased by the settle- ~ 
ment of anew and fertile country? Such a country pres: 
sents the most-alluring of all_prospects to a young.and la: fe, 
boring man; it gives him a freehold; it offers to him.: 
weight and respectability in- society; and, above all, it pre- 
sents to hima: prospect of a permanent provision for his 
children. Sir, these are inducements which. neyer. were 
resisted, and never will be; and,’ were:the;whole“extent 
of country filled with population up’ to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, these inducements would carry that population: for-. 
ward to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Sir, it is in-vain 
to talk; ‘individuals will seek their own good, and not any 
artificial aggregate of the national wealth. A young, en- 
terprising, and hardy agriculturist can conceive of nothing 
better to him than plenty of good, ‘cheap land.” Aa. 
Sir, with the reading of these extracts, T leave the sub- 
ject. The Senate will bear me witness that I am not ac- 
customed to allude to local opinions, nor to compare nor _ 
contrast different portions of the country: Ihave often ~ 
suffered things to pass’ which I might, properly enough; 
have considered as deserving a remark, without any ob- 
servation. But I have felt it my duty, on this occasion, to ~- 
vindicate the State I represent from charges and imputa- 
tions on her public character and conduct, which I know. 
to be undeserved and unfounded. If advanced elsewhere, 
they might be passed, perhaps, without. notice. “But. ’ 
whatever is said here, is supposed to be cntitled to | bk 
regard, and to deserve piiblic attention; it derive: 
tance and dignity from the place where it is-uttered: "As: 
a true Representative-of the State which has sent me here, 
it is thy duty,-and’a duty which I shall fulfil, to place her 
history and her conduct, her honor and her character, in 
their just and proper light, so often as I think an attack 
is made upon her so respectable as to deserve. to bère- 
elled. Mc tay ao 
7 [Mr. W. concluded by moving the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the resolution. ] j 3 


“Mr. BENTON followed, and spoke in reply to Mr. W.. 
His remarks will be found. cons lidated in the-suce 


pages. 


Tronrspax, January 21, 1830. 


The Senate again resumed the consideration of the re-. 
solution offered by Mr. FOOT, relative to the Public Lands. 

Mr. CHAMBERS hoped that the Senate would. consent 
to postpone the resolution till Monday next, as Mr. WEB- . 
STER, who had engaged in, and wished to be present at, 
the discussion of the resolution, when it should be resum- 
ed, had some unavoidable engagements out of the Senate, 
and could not conveniently give his attendance. before 
Monday. l sipsi : . : 

Mr. HAYNE. saidhe saw the gentleman. from: Massa- 
chusetts in his seat, and presumed he could make an ar- 
rangement which would enable him to. be present here... 
during the. discussion to-day... He was unwilling. that this 
subject should be postponed, until he had an. opportunity 
of replying to some of the observations which had fallen. ` 
from the gentleman yesterday. .He would not..deny.that 
some things had fallen from that gentleman whichvankled 
here, [touching his breast] from which he would-desire, 
at once, to relieve himself. .. The gentleman had discharg- 
ed his fire in the face of the Senate... He hoped:he would 
now afford him the opportunity. of returning the shot. ; 

Mr. WEBSTER. I-am ready to receive it. Let the 
discussion proceed. 
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Mr: BENTON thén rosé, ‘and addressed. the “Senate 
about an hout in'ċontinuation of the speech whiċhhec 
menced ‘yesterday, in'réply to Mr. Wazusren, (for which 
seé theconsolidated report.) | Ve 3 

Mr. BELL now moved thatthe further consideration of 
the resolution be’ postponed to’ Moriday, but the motion 
was negatived: ayes 13, noes 18. Bel vent igh ntie 

Mr. HAYNE then:took thé floor,” arid: spoke: about an 
hour ii reply to Mr. Wessran’s remarks of yesterday; 
whens cet ct : P Sa a oa 
. ‘Fhe Senate-adjourried.to 


Monday...’ 


Monpay, January 25, 1830. 
He THE INDIANS. 

The. following -resolution;. which was- submitted-on 
Thursday; by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, was taken up-for 
considerations. © ces pecu 8 adserdi a stig 

“ Resolwed,,."That. the: Secretary of ‘War be requested 
to furnish to the..Senate. any- information in the possession 
of-his Department, respecting the progress of civilization, 
for ‘the last: eight years, among the Cherokee, Creek, and 
Choctaw nations of Indians,-east of the Mississippi, and the 
present state of education, civil government, agriculture, 
and the mechanic arts, among those. nations,” 

Mr. FORSYTH said he could haye no objections to the 
inguiry which the resolution proposed, but he desired 
that it should be more comprehensive in the information 
which it was the object of the gentleman to procure. If 
the, gentleman is of a different ẹpinion, I hope [said Mr. 
F.] he will show. the reasons he had ‘for confining the re- 
solution to. the three nations of In\lans east of the Missis- 
sippi, the Cherokee, the Creck, and the Choctaw. I 
would be glad if the resolution was more extensive; so ex- 
tensive as.to embrace all the Indians in the United States. 
Ido not intend to propose an amendment to the resolu- 
tion, to the effect Ihave stated, without first giving the 
gentleman an opportunity to explain his reasons for limit- 
ing ‘the inquiry, If no objection, satisfactory to me, is 
stated, why the inquiry should not be extended as I 
have suggested,. then Ishall move to amend the reso- 

ution. x ' TINE 

Mr. FRELINGIUYSEN said he had strong reasons 
why he did ‘not wish to. extend the inquiry to other In- 
dians than those mentioned in the resolution, and stronger 
reasons. why it should not be extended. to all other In- 
dians. The Senate will perceive. [said Mr. F.J that the 
resolution proposes an inquiry into the progress which 
these tribes of Indians have made in improvement and ci- 
vilization, and an investigation into. the. present state of 
their civil government, education, agticultire, and the 
mechanic arts. One of the prominent reasons he said he 
had for employing this phraseology in the resolution, was, 
that itis the’ emphatic terms in which our treaties with 
these tribes are couched. ` With respect to agriculture, 
wehave cneouraged these free tribes in the pursuit of it. 
We have agreed, by our solemn ‘treaty, to afford them 
every facility, by extending to them our patronage, and 
giving them the countenance of the Government. By our 
pledges to them, we have guarantied (and under our 
solemn, faith and obligations are bound to fulfil the pledges 
wehave made to them) the undisturbed, the uninter- 
rupted possession of their territory. It is in vain, said Mr. 
F. to disguise that an attempt is now made to interrupt 
that possession; and what were the reasons, he asked, 
which were urged for the removal of these Indians from 
the country they now inhabit? Humanity, it is said, re- 
quires their removal, and this‘is the only reason assigned, 
as -appears from the resolutions of the State Legislature, 
fromthe public prints of the country; nay, this is the rea- 
son given'in the very message of thé Executive of the Go- 
vernment. ‘Huinanity, it is said, cally for our interference, 
because, whilethe Indians remain in the’ neighborhood of 


me 
the-white people, their situation is daily deteriorating, and 
their population decreasing. Justice ‘calls for a correct 
‘statemént respecting the condition of these tribes: I want 


‘said Mr. -F.-to:méet the: reasons which have: been urged 


‘for the removal ofthese -peuples. [want it' to be shown‘to. * 
the Senate how -true ‘these: representations are with re- 
gard to ‘these:same Indians: > With regard to them, and 
especially to the Cherokees, we are bound to afford every. 
possible encouragement in theit-improvement...: They are 
rising every day in nioral-elevation; they are-leaving Þe- 
hind them the habits of the savage life; and have established 


{for themselves a civil government; they are entering upon’ 


the arts of peace, agriculture, commerce, and mechanics; 
they Know the obligations of law; and in regard to popit- 
lation, instead. of its approaching to annihilation or melt- 
ing away, they have outstripped the whites in any section 


‘of.country. 


~ Thave proposed this resolution, therefore, because f 
wish tobe able.to’ méet : the reasons which now. assail us, 
that unless we remove these people, their population will 
soon melt-away. It isin vain we attempt to disguise the 
tendency of such proceedings. . It “is my. wish, then, said 
Mr. F.to obtain such information as will enable me to 
meet those reasons fairly, fully, and fearlessly; and on the 
faith. of treaties, to show that we are pledged to en- 
courage and protect these people. I want to be enabled 
to prove that they.need no such assistance as that-prof-: 
fered to prevent-their annihilation... If we only leave 
them where the faith of treaties renders it obligatory 
on us to leave them, they, will raise themselves to a high 
moral. elevation; they will :secure for -themselves a 
strength.and stability of civil government, and will make a 
rapid progress in the cultivation of the arts, i i 
Another reason which justifies the adoption of this re- 
solution is, that, as we have bound ourselves to protect and 
patronize them in the cultivation of the arts, as indepen- 
dent, sovereign people, it is a duty we owe to ourselves, 
to them, to this-country, and the world at large, which is 
looking on us, to see that we have fulfilled this obligation, 
and to.ascertain, by a reference to the proper.departinent, 
what progress they, have made in thes. arts. I therefore. 
apprehend that, if the resolution proposed.is adopted, i shall 
be enabled, when the discussion of this question comes on, 
to.meet, by-official documents,, the reasons assigned. for 
the removal of these Indians. We shal] also be informed 
what progress. they have made in civilization, or, if they 
have retrograded, what has been the cause of it. . If the 
reasons which he alluded. to.yvould: be removed by this in- 
formation, then the reasons to interfere with these people 
would be also removed... || ae 
Mr. FORSYTH replied, that the gentleman from New 
Jersey had-misapprehended him in the observations he liad 
made. Ihad no objection, Mr. P. said, to the inquiry 
which the resolution proposed, but T objected to confin- 
ing the investigation to three sections of the.Indians only. 
I wish that it should embrace all the Indians in the United 
States. The resolution does not even embrace all the 
Indians in the paxt of the country.in which. the. others it 
mentions inhabit. The Chickasaws are as numerous as 
any other tribe mentioned; and the same promises, the 
same pledges, were given to them as to the others. Why 
then are they excluded? Besides, there are-in other parts. 
of the United States indians residing, to whom the same 
pledges were given. It was obvious to the Senate that 
this important question would agitate us in all our rela- 
tions with the Indians. Like the gentleman from: New: 
Jersey, [Mr. Fruzincnvysex] I desire that the question 
should be presented so as to receive a full discussion; but 
I have no idea that persons, ejther in this House or out of 
it, shall narrow the discussion down to a local or sectional 
question. For the purpose, then, of applying the inquiry. 
to the condition of all the Indians in the United. States,’ 
and that those who hold different sentiments from the gen- 
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„tileman from. New Jersey, on this subject, may have 
- ground to stand upon, as well as he, I move to strike out 
of the resoliition, the words. "tin the possession,” and to 
- insert, in leu thereof, the words “within the reach;”, and 


to strike. out ‘the words, “the Cherokee, Creek, and] 


Phoctaw nations of Indians, east of the Mississippi,” andi 
fo insert, in licu thereof, the words, .§*the Indian nations 
hin the United States;” and also, to erase the two last 


tó insert the. word “them.” 


» Mr- FY proceeded to state that he wanted all the infor-| 
mation which could be procured respecting the condition | 
justice not 


of all the Indians, and that he wished to do 


Only to those who dwelt in the southwest part- ofthe. = 


ed States, butto all those residing in any, part of he coun- 7 


“tty. So fat ashe, (who was uniortunately the only repre- 
.pentative of Georgia now in the Senatė) could undertake 
_to say, we seek to do nothing which has not been already 
exercised by the majority of the States of the Union. ~- Mr. 
F. concluded by saying, ifthe gentleman from New Jer- 
sey wished to take time for the consideration of his amend- 
; che would move to lay both the ‘resolution and 
amendment, for the present, on the table. f 7 
_ Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN did not assent to this course, 
but suggested to the gentleman from Georgia to propose 
his arnendment in the form of a new resolution.: He re- 
peated what his object was in proposing’ the resolution, 
and said, ifthe gentleman from Georgia would consent to 
‘the adoption of his resolution, he would not object to the 
adoption of a resolution embracing the same matter as the 
‘present amendment. 
Mr. FORSYTH made no reply; and 
The question on amending the resolution was then put, 
and carricd in the affirmative, by the casting vote of the 
President, the ayes and noes being equal. 
The resolution, as amended, was then adopted, as fol- 
lows: i : 
_ Resolved, That the Secretary of War, be requested to 
furnish to the Senate any information within the reach of his 
Department, respecting the progress of civilization, for 
the last eight years, among the Indian nations within the 
United States, and the present state of education, civil 
government, agriculture, and the mechanic. arts, among 
them. 


MR. FOOT’S. RESOLUTION. : 

‘Phe unfinished business of Thursday, being tlie order of 
the day, was then resumed; and the question being on the 
motion of Mr. WEBSTER to postpone, indefinitely, the 
resolution proposed by Mr- FOOT, concerning the public 
lands, : 

Mr. HAYNE rose, and, in continuation of his reply to 
Me. Wensrin, addressed the Senate for two hours anda 
half, * - 

[The following are the remarks of Mr. H. as delivered 
on Thursday and to-day. } ‘ast 

Mr. HAYNE began by saying that when he took occasion, 
two days ago, tothrow out some ideas with respect to the po- 

icy of the Government in relation to the public lands, no- 
thing certainly could have been further from his thoughts 


ords of the resolution, (those nations) and in their stead}. 


d. of mak- 
the 
e 


P 


ttribiited 
condition, 
The language of the gentleman on 
this topic fell upon my ears like the almost forgotten 
tones of the tory leaders of the British Parliament, at the 


had exténded towards the West, to which h 
all that was great and excellent in the pre 
of the new States. 


commencement of the American Revolution. They, too, 
discovered, that the colonies had grown great under the 
fostering care of the mother country; and, I must confess, 
while listening to the gentleman, I thought the appropri- 
ate reply to his argument was to.be found in the remark 
of% celebrated orator, made on that occasion: ‘* They 
have grown gréat in spite of your protection.” : 
‘The gentleman, in commenting on the policy of the 


than that he should be compelled again to throw himself! Government, in relation to the new States, has introduced 


upon theindulgence of the Senate. Little did Lexpect [said 
Mr. H.] to be called upon to meet such an argument as 
was yesterday urged by the gentleman from . Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Wansrrn.] Sa, 1 questioned. no man’s opin- 
ions; I impeached no man’s motives; I charged no party, 
or State, or section of country, with hostility to any other; 
but ventured, T thought in a becoming spirit, to put 
forth my own senfithents in relation. to a great national 
question of public policy. “Such was my course. The 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BENTON] it-is true, had 
charged upon the Eastern States an early and continued 
hostility towards the West, and referred to & number ef 


to our notice a certain Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, to 
whom he attributes the celebrated ordinance of *87, by 
which hé tells us, “slavery was forever excluded’ from 
the new States north of the Ohio.” After eulogizing the 
wisdom of this provision, in terms of the most extrava- 
gant praise, he breaks forth in admiration of the great- 
ness of Nathan Dane—and great, indeed, he must be, ifit 
be true, as stated by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that “he was greater than Solon and Lycurgus, Minos, 
Numa Pompilius, and all the legislators’ “and philosophers 
of the world,” ancient and modern.” Sir, to such high 
authority it is certainly my duty, in a becoming spirit of 
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— ‘a 
humility, to. submit.” f VA òi 
me eben I say, that it is a little unfortunate for the fame 
_ of this great legislator,: that the gentleman from, Missouri 
should bave proved ‘that he was not the author of the or- 


dinance of 87, on which the Senator from Massáchusetts 


And yet, the gentleman will pardon| West to ay for the public lands. ‘It. might, indeed, be 
Aud yet the gentlenien will pardon ‘said that th was:no, more than the refluence of capital 


which had previously gone. over the mountains, Be itso. 
Still its practical effect was to produce inconvenience, if 
‘not distress, by absorbing the money of the people: 


has reared so glorious a monument to his name. ` Sir, I| I contended that the public lands: ought not to be treat- 


doubt not the Senator. will feel some compassion for our 
ignorance,. when I tell him, that so little are we acquainted 


‘with the modern great men of New England, that, tintil 
he informed us yesterday, that we possessed a Solon and 


a Lycurgus in the person of Nathan Dane, he was only 
known to the South as a member of a celebrated assem- 


bly called and known by the name of “the Hartford 
Convention.” In the proceedings of that assembly, which 
I hold in my hand, (at page 19) will be found,. in a, few 
lines, the history of Nathan Dane; and a litile further on, 
there is conclusive evidence of that, ardent devotion to the 
interests of the new. States, which, it seems, has given 
him a jüst claim to the title ‘of « Father of the West.” 
By the 2d resolution of the +e Hartford Convention,” it is 
declared, «that it is expedient to attempt to make provi- 
sion for restraining Congress in the exercise of an unlimit- 
ed power to make new States, and admitting them into 
the Union.” So much for Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 
Massachusetts. .. . 

In commenting upon my views jn relation to the public 
lands, the gentleman insists that it being one of thé con- 
ditions of the grants, that these lands should be applied to 
“the common benefit of all the States, they must always 
remain a fund for revenue,” and adds, “ they must be 
_treated as so much. treasure,” Sir,. the gentleman could 
hardly find language strong enough to convey his disap- 
probation of the policy which I had ventured to recom- 
mend to the fayorable consideration of the country. And 
what, sir, was that policy, and what is the difference be- 
tween that gentleman and myself, on this subject? I 
threw out the idea, that the public lands ought not to be 
reserved forever as ‘a preat fund for revenue;” that they 
ought not to be “treated as a great treasure;” but that 
the course of our policy should rather be directed towards 
the creation of new States; and building up great and 
flourishing communities. 

Now, Sir, will it be believed, 
me,.and who listened to the 
my doctrines yesterday, that a book then lay open before 
him, nay, that he held it in his hand, and read from it cer- 
tain passages of his own speech, delivered to the House 
of Representatives, in 1825, 
contended for the very doctrines Il had advocated, and al- 
most in the same terms. . Here is the specchi of the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, contained in the first volume of Gales and 
Seaton’s Register of Debates, (p. 251) delivered in the 
House of Representatives, on the 18th January, 1825, in 
a debate on the Cumberland Road—the very debate from 
which the Senator read yesterday. I shall read from this 
celebrated speech two passages, from which it will appear 
that, both as to the past and the future policy of the Go- 
vernment in relation to the public lands, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts maintained, in 1825, substantially. the 
same opinions which I have advanced, but which he now 
so strongly reprobates. I said, 
credit sales, by which the West had been kept constantly 
in debt to the United States, and by which their wealth 
was drained of to be expended elsewhere, had operated 
injuriously on their prosperity.” On this point the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, in January, 1825, expressed 
himself thus: “There could be no doubt, if gentlemen 
looked at the money received into the treasury from the 
sale of the public lands to the West, and then looked to 
the whole amount expended by Government, (even in. 
cluding the whole of what was y 
the latter must be allowed to 
ble, and there must be 


by those who now hear 


be very ineonsidera: 
4 constant drain of money from the 


gentleman’s denunciation of 


in which speech he himself 


sir, that the system of 


for. partial 


-canals in Indiana and 


laid out for the army) | Deaf. 
tion? If grants 


ed merely as ‘a fund for révenue;?” that they ought not 
to be hoarded “asa great treasure”. “On this. point the 
Senator expressed himself thus: t“ Goverment, he be~ 
lieved, had received eighteen or twenty millions of dollars 
from the public lands, and it was with the greatest satis- 
faction he adverted to the change which had ‘been intro- 
duced in the mode of paying for them; yet-he could ne- 
ver think the national domain was to be regarded as any 
great source of revenue. The great, object of the Go- 
vernment in respect to those lands, was not so much the 
money. derived from their sale, as it was the getting of 
them settled. What he meant. to say was, that he ‘did 
not think they ought to hug that domain asa great trea- 
sure, which was to enrich the exchequer.” 

Now, Mr. President, it will be seen that the very doc- 
trines which the gentleman so indignantly abandons, were 
urged by him in 1825; and if I had actually borrowed my 
sentiments from those which he then avowed, ¥ could not 
have followed more closely in his footsteps. Sir, it is on- 
ly since the gentleman quoted this book, yesterday, that 
my attention has been turned to the sentiments he express- 
ed in 1825, and, if I had remembered them, i might pos- 
sibly haye been deterred. from uttering sentiments here 
which, it might well be supposed, I had borrowed from 
that gentleman. : 

In 1825, the gentleman told the world, that the public 
lands ‘ought not to be treated as a treasure.” He now 
tells us, that ‘they must be treated as so much treasure.” 
What the deliberate opinion of the gentleman on this sub- 
ject may be, belongs not to me to determine; but, I do not 
think he can, with the shadow of justice or propriety, im- 
pugn my sentiments, while his own recorded opinions are 
identical with my own. When the gentleman refers to the 
conditions of the grants under which the United States 
have acquired these lands, and insists that, as they are de- 
clared to be “for the common benefit of all the States,” 
they can only be treated as so much treasure, I think he 
has applied a rule of construction too narrow for the cage. 
If, in the deeds of cession, it has been declared that the 
grants were intended for “the common. benefit of all the 
States,” it is clear, from other provisions, that they were 
not intended merely asso much property: for, it is ex- 
pressly declared that the object of the grants is the erec- 
tion of new States; and the United States, in accepting the 
trust, bind themselves to facilitate the foundation of these: 
States, to be admitted into the Union with all the rights 
and privileges of the original States. This, sir, was the 
great end to which all parties looked, and it is by the ful- 
filment of this high trust, that the common benefit of alt 
the States” is to be best promoted. Sir, let. me tell the 
gentleman, that, in the part of the country in which I live, 
we do not measure political benefits by the money stand. 
ard. We consider as more valuable than gold—liberty, 
principle, and justice. But, sir, if we are bound to act on 
the narrow principles contended for by the gentleman, E 
am wholly at a loss to conceive how he can reconcile his 
principles with his own practice. The lands are, it seems, 
to-be treated “as so much treasure,” and must be applied 
tothe “commen benefit of atl the States.” Now, if this 
be so, whence does he derive the right to appropriate them 
and local objects! How can the gentleman 
consent to vote away immense bodies of these jands-—for 
Illinois, to the Louisville and Port- 


Tand Canal, to Kenyon College in Ohio, to Schools for the 
e 


tand Dumb, and other objects of a similar descrip- 
of this character can fairly be considered 


as made “for the common benefit of all the States,” i% 
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can only be bécause all the States are ‘interested -in the/ 1825, however, (a memorable era in the 
welfare of each—a principle which, carried to the full ex-| country) a wonderful change. took place i 
tent, destroys all distinction between local and national ob- in relation to the Western. interests. _ Sir, 
jects, andis certainly broad enough to embrace the prin-| ry union of sympathies and of interests was then effected, 
ciple for which I have ventured to contend. Sir, the true] which brought the East and the West into close alliance. . 
difference: between us, I take to be this: the~gentleman | The book from which I have. before read contains thé first 
wishes to treat the public lands a8 a great treasure, just as| public annunciation of that happy reconciliation of conflict- 
so much money in the treasury, to be applied'to a'l objects, jing interests, personal and political, which brought the East 
constitutional and unconstitutional, to which the public|and.West together, and locked in a fraternal embrace. the 
money is now constantly applied. ‘I consider it as a sacred two great orators of the East and West. Sir, it was on 
trust, which we ought to fulfil, on the principles for which| the 18th January, 1825, while the result of the Presiden- 
1 have contended. ae i , tial election, in, the House of Representatives, was still 
The Senator from Massichusetts has thought proper. to| doubtful, while the wh intry was. looking with in- 
present in strong contrast the friendly feelings of the East | tense anxiety to that Legislative hall-where the mighty 
towards the West, with séntiments of an opposite chiarac-| drama was so soon to be acted, that we saw-the leaders of 
ter displayed by ‘the South in relation to appropriations for|two great parties in the House and in the nation. “taking 
internal improvement. Now, sir, let it be recollected that! sweet counsel together,” and ina celebrated debate on the 
the South have made ho professions; I have certainly made Cumberland Road fighting side by side for Western inter- 
none in their behalf, of regard for the West. It has been | ests. It was on that memorable occasion that the Senator 
reserved to the gentleman from Massachusetts, while he from Massachusetts held out the white flag to the West, 
vaunts his. own personal devotion to Western interests, 


and uttered those liberal sentiments, which he, yesterday, 
to claim for the entire section of country to which hebe- 


so indignantly repudiated: Then it was that that happy 
longs, an ardent friendship for the West, as manifested by | Union: between the members of the celebrated coalition 
their support of the. system’ of Internal Improvement, 


was consummated, whose immediate issue was a President 
while he casts in our teeth the reproach that the South has! from one quarter of the Union, with the succession (asit 
manifested hostility to Western interests in opposing àp- | Was supposed) secured to another. The ‘* American Sys- 
propriations for such objects. That gentleman, at the 


tem,” before, a rude, disjomted, and misshapen mass, 
same time, acknowledged that the South entertains consti- | OW assumed form and consistency; then it was, that it be- 
tutional scruples on this subject. Are we then, sir, to 


came ‘‘the settled policy of the Government” that this 

understand, that the gentleman considers ita just subject | system should be so administered as to create a reciprocity 

of reproach, that we respect our oaths, by which we are|0f interests, anda reciprocal distribution of Government 

bound * to preserve, protect, and defend, the constitution | favors--East and West, (the Tariff and Internal Improve- 

of the United Ststes?” Would the gentleman have us| ments)--while the South--yes, sir, the impracticable South, 

‘manifest our love to the West by trampling under foot our | Was to be “out of your protection.” The gentleman may 
constitutional scruples? Does he not perceive, if the| boast as muchas he pleases of the friendship of New Eng- 

South is to be reproached with unkindness to the West, in| land for the West, ‘as displayed in their. support of Inter- 

voting against appropriations, which the gentleman admits, |»@l Improvement; but, when he next introduces that topic, 
they could not vote for without doing violence to their}! trust that he will tell us when that friendship commenc- 

constitutional opinions, that he exposes himself to the ques-| ed, how it was brought about, and why it was established. 

tion, whether, if he was in our situation; he could vote 


Before I leave this topic, I must be permitted to say, that 
for these appropriations, regardless of his scruples? No, the true character of the policy now pursued by the gen- 
sir, I will not do the gentleman so great injustice. He bas|tleman from | Massachusetts’ and his friends, in relation to 
fallen into this error from not having duly weighed the appropriations of land and money, for the. benefit of the 
force and effect of the reproach which he was endeavor-| West, is, in my estimation, very similar to that pursued. by 
ing to cast upon the South. ` In relation to the other point, 


> Jacob of old towards his brother Esau; ‘it robs them of 
the friendship manifested by New England towards, the 


their birthright for a mess of pottage.” ; ve 
West in their support of the system of internalimprovement,| The gentleman from Massachusetts, in alluding to a re- 
the gentleman will pardon me for saying that I think he is 


mark of mine, that, before any disposition could be made 
equally unfortunate in having introduced that topic. As{of the public lands, the national debt (for which they 
that gentleman has forced it upon us, however, I cannot|stand pledged) must be first paid, took occasion to inti- 
suffer it to pass unnoticed. When the gentleman tells us{mate ‘that the extraordinary fervor which.seems to ex- 
that the appropriations for Internal Improvement in the 


ist in a certain quarter [meaning the South, sir] for the 
West would, in almost every instance, have failed, but forj payment of the debt, arises from.a disposition to weaken 


New England votes, he has forgotten to tell us the when, | the ties which bind the people to the Union.” While the 
the how, and the wherefore, this new-born zeal. for the gentleman deals us this blow, he professes an ardent de- 
West sprung up in the bosom of New England. If wejsire to see the debt speedily extinguished. He must ex- 
look back only a few years, we will find, in both Houses] cuse me, however, for fecling some distrust on that sub- 
of Congress, an uniform and steady opposition, on the ject until I find this disposition manifested by something 
part of the members from the Eastern States, generally, to, stronger than professions. I shall look for acts, decided 
all appropriations of this character. Atthe time I became} and unequivocal acts: for the performance of which an 
a member of this House, and for some time afterwards, a) opportunity will very soon (if I am not. greatly. mis- 
decided majority of the New England Senators were op-j taken) be afforded. Sir, if I were at liberty to judge of 
posed to the very measures which the Senator from Mas-| the course which that gentleman would pursue, from the 
sachusetts tells us they now cordially support. Sir, the] principles which he has laid down in relation to this mat- 
journals are before me, and an examination of them will) ter, I should be bound to conclude thai he will be found 
satisfy every gentleman of that fact. acting with those with whom it is a darling object to pre- 

Tt must be well known to every one whose éxperience| vent the payment ofthe public debt. He tells ushe is de- 
dates back as far as 1825, that, up to a certain period, New| sirous of paying the debt, ‘because we are under an ob- 
England was generally opposed to appropriations for in- ligation to discharge it.” Now, sir, suppose it should 
ternal improvements in the West. The gentleman from| happen that the public creditors, with whom we have con- 
Massachusetts may be himself an exception, but if he/tracted, the obligation, should: release us from it, so far 
went for the system before 1825, it is certain that his col- as to declare their willingness to wait for payment for fifty 
leagues did not go with him. In the session of 1824 andl years to come, provided only the interest shall be punc- 
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essary, to enlist_under his‘banners the preju- 


Peat discharged. The world, which, like Swiss troops, may be. en- 


will then ‘be. releas 
makes-him: desi 
the gentleman, t 
“lease üs. froni 


thereby serving 
he ‘would be. glad 


about to take herstation by the side of New York. To all ready made to our hands. . Finding our lot cast among a 
this, sir, I was disposed most cordially to respond. When, people, whom God had manifestly committed to cur care, 


ther to attribute the great, and, as he supposed, acknow- |the situation in which Providence had placed us, and to 
ledged superiority of the former in population, wealth, | fulfil the high trust which had devolved upon us as 
and general prosperity, to the policv of Nathan Dane, of}the owners of slaves, in the only way in which such a 
Massachusetts, which had secured to the people of Ohio |trust could be fulfilled, without spreading misery and tuin 
(by the ordinance of ’87) a population of freemen, 1 will throughout the land. We found that we had to deal witha 
confess that my feelings suffered a revulsion, which Fam people whose physical, moral, and intellectual habits. and 
now unable to describe in any language sufficiently re- | character, totally disqualified them from the enjoyment of 
spectful towards the gentleman from Massachusetts. In|the blessings of freedom. We could not send them back 
contrasting the State of Ohio with Kentucky, for the pur-|to the shores from whence their fathers had been taken; 
pose of pointing out the superiority of the former, and of| their numbers forbade the thought, even if we did not 
know that their condition here is infinitely preferable to 
the one State, and its absence in the other, ¥ thought 1] what it ‘possibly could be among the barren sands and sa- 
vage tribes of Africa; and it was wholly irreconcileable 
with all our notions of humanity to tear asunder the ten- 
gentleman himself Did that gentleman, sir, when he|der ties which they had formed among us, to gratify the 
formed the determination to cross the sonthern border, in feelings of a false philanthropy. What a commentary on 
order to invade the State of South Carolma, deem it pru-|the wisdom, justice, and humanity, of the Southern slave 
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owner is presented by.the.example. of -certain benevolent I 


associations and. charitable individuals. elsewhere. Shed- 
ding weak tears over sufferings which had existence only 
in their own sickly imaginations, these.‘ friends of hu- 
manity” set themselves systematically:to work to seduce 
the slaves of the South from their masters. By. means of 
missionaries-and political tracts, the scheme was in a gréat 
measure successful. Thousands of ‘these deluded victims. 
of fanaticism were seduced into the, enjoyment of free- 
dom in our Northern cities.. And what has been the con- 
sequence? Go to these citics now, and ask'the question, 
Visit the dark and narrow. lanes, and obscure recesses, 
which have been assigned by common consent: as the 
abodes of those outeasts of the world-—the free.people-of 
color. Sir, there does-not exist, on the face ofthe whole 
earth, a population so poor; sv, wretched, so vile, so. loath- 
some, so.utterly destitute of all the comfot'ts, convenien- 
ces, and decencies. of life, as the unfortunate blacks of 
Philadelphia, -and New York, and Boston. - Liberty: has 
been to them the greatest of calamitics, the heaviest. of 
curses. Sir, I haye had some opportunities of making 
comparisons between the condition ef the free negroes of 
the North and the slaves of the South, and-the compari- 
son ‘has left not-only:an indelible impression of the supè» 
rior advantages of the latter, but has gone farto.reconcile 
me to‘ slavery itself. Never haye I felt so forcibly that 
touching description, ‘the foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man bath not 
where to lay his head,” as when I have seen this unhappy 
race, naked and houseless, almost starving in the streets, 
and.abandoned by all the world.: Sir, I have scen in the 
neighborhood of one of the most moral, religious, and. 
refined cities of the North, a family of free blacks, driven 
to the caves of the rock; and. there obtaining a precari- 
ous subsistence from charity and plunder. 

When. the: gentleman from Massachusetts adopts and 
reiterates the old charge of weakness as resulting from 
slavery, I must be permitted to call for 
blighting effects which he ascribes toits influence. I sus- 
pect that when the subject is closely examined, it will be 
found that there is not much force even in the plausible 
objection of the want of physical power in slave holding 
States. The power of a country is compounded of its 
population and its wealth; and, in modern times, where, 
from the very form and structure of society, by far the 
greater portion of the people must, even during the con- 
tinuance of the most desolating wars, be- employed. in.the 
cultivation of the soil, and other peaceful pursuits, it may: 
be well doubted whether slave holding States, by reason 
of the superior value of their productions, are not able to 
maintain a number of troops in the field, fully equal to 
what could be supported by. States with a larger white 
population, but not possessed of equal resources. 

it is a popular error to suppose, that, in any possible 
state of things, the people of a country could ever be call- 
ed out en masse, or that a half, or a third, or even a filth 
part of the physical force of any country could ever be 
brought into the field. The difficulty is not to procure 
men, hut to provide the means of maintaining them; and. 
in this view of the subject, it may be asked whether the 
Southern States are not a source of strength and power, 
and not of weakness, to the country? whether they have 
not contributed, and are not now contributing, largely, to 
the wealth and prosperity of every State in this Union? 
From a statement which I hold in my-hand, it appears 
that, in ten years (from 1818 to 1827 inclusive) the whole 
amount of the domestic exports of the United States was 
five hundred and twenty-one millions eight hundred and 
eleven thousand and forty-five dollars. Of which, three 
articles, the product of slave labor, namely, cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, amounted to three hundred and thirty-nine millions 
two hundred and three thousand two hundred and thirty- 
two dollars; equal to about two-thirds of the whole. 


the proof of these: 


It is} 


not true, as-has been:suppeced, that the advantages-of' this 
labor ‘is confined almost exclusively to the Southeri:Statéas. 
Sir, I.am thoroughly convinced that, -at thik time; the: 
States North of the:Potomac actually derive gřester pro» 
fits from the Jabcr:of our:skives, than we do ourselves,’ It 
appears, from our. public-documents, that; in seven yéargy.~ 
{From 1821 .to.1827:-inclusive) the-six-Southern States ex 
ported to. the amount.of one-hundred and ninety milliong 
three hundred and thirty-seven thousand two hundred and 
eighty-one dollars;.and.imported'to the value of fifty-five” 
lions six: hundred and forty-six thousand three hundred: 
and one dollars. -: Now, the difference between these two 
sums, near. one hundred and ‘forty millions of dollars, pass- - 
ed through the hands gf4he:Northern merchants; and en- 
abled: them to. carry on their commiercial:operations with 
all the world. Such part of these. gocds as found ‘its way 
back.te our hands, came charged with the.duties, as well 
as the profits of the merchant, the ship owner, and a host 
of others, who found employment ‘in carrying on these 
immense exchanges; and, for such part as was consumed 
at the North, we received inexchange Northern manufac- 
tures, charged with. an increased price, to cover all the 
taxes which the Northern corisumerhad’ been compelled 
to payon the imported article. It will be seen, therefore, 
at a, glance, how much slave labor has contributed to the J 
wealth and prosperity of the United States; and. how 
largely. our Northern brethren: have: participated’ in. the 
profits of that labor.. Sir, on this” subject I will quote ar 
authority which will, E doubt not, be considere by. the 
Senator from Massachusetts as entitled to high respect. It 
is from the great father of the American System—honest 
Mathew Carey; no great friend, it is true, at this time, to: .. 
Southern rights and Southern interests, but not the worst 
authority, on that account, on the point in question. ~ < 

Speaking of the relative importance to the Union of the 
Southern and the Eastern States, Mathew Carey, in the: 
sixth edition of his «* Olive Branch,” page 278, after exhi- 
biting a number of statistical tables, to show the decided 
superiority, of the former, thus proceeds : 

“ But Lam tred of this investigation. I sicken for the 
honor of the human species. What idea must the world 
form of the arrogance of the pretensions on the one side, 
[the East] and of the folly and weakness of the rest of the 
Union, to have so long suffered: them to pass without èx- 
posure and detection! The naked fact is; that the dema- 
gogues in the Eastern States, not satisfied with deriving 
all the benefit -from the Southern: section. of the: Union 
that they would from so many:wealthy coloniess:with mak- 
ing princely fortunes by the carriage ‘and. exportation of 
its bulky and yaluable productions, and supplying it with 
their own manufactures, and the productions of Europe, 
and the East and West Indies, to an enormous amount, 
and at an immense profit; have uniformly treated it-with 
outrage, insult, and injury. And, regardless of their vital 
intcrests, the Eastern States were lately courtin g their own 
destruction, by allowing a few restless, turbulent men, to, 
lead them blindfold to a separation, which was pregnant 
with their certain ruin. Whenever that event takes place 
they. sink into. insignificance. If a:separation were desir- 
able to-any. part of the Union, it would be to the Middle 
and. Southern States, particularly. the latter, who have 
been so long harassed with the complaints, the restless: 
ness, the turbulence, and the ingratitude, of the Eastern 
States, that their patience has-been -tried almost beyond 
endurance. - Qeshurun. waxed fat and kicked,’ and he will 
be severely punished. for his kicking, in the event ofa dis- 
solution of the Union.” =- : a. $ 

Sir, I wish it to be. distinctly. understood: that: E do not 
adopt these sentiments as my own. . 1 quote'themto show 
that very different sentiments have-prevailed-in former 
times, as to. the weakness of the slave holding States, from 
those which now seem tohaye become fashionable in certain 
quarters. . I know it-has been supposed, by certain iH in- 
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formed persons, that the: South exists only:by-the. counte-| fatal -effects.of slavery upon character; if any one; car say 
nance and: protection.of the-North. : Sir, this:is the idlest| that, for noble disintcrestedness, ardent love of country, 
ofall idle. and ridiculous fancies that: ever: entered into the| exalted virtue, and’ a pure and holy devotion to liberty, 
mind. of man: «In: every. State of this Union, except one,| the people-of the Southern States have ever been surpas- 
the free white population-actually preponderates; whilein| sed by any in the-warld.- I know, sir, that this devotion to 
the British West India Islands; where: the: average-whitel liberty has sometimes been supposed to be at war with our 
population, is lëss than. ten: per cerit: of the whole, the! institutions; but it isin some degree ‘the. result of those 
slaves:-are “kept: in éntire subjection. “It: is: preposte-| very institutions: - “Burke, the most philosophical of states- ~ 
rous.: to-suppose : thatthe Southern States-could: ever} men, as he was the most accomplished of orators, well 
find the ‘smallest. difficulty in.this respect. - On this sub-|-understood the operation of this principle, in elevating the 
ject,.as-in. all: others,..we .ask nothing of our Northern| sentiments and @kxalting ‘the principles. of the people in 
brethren but to “let us alone” leave u¥ to the undisturb-| slaveholding States. 1 will conclude my remarks on this 
ed management of our domestic concerns, and the direc-| branch of the subject, by reading.a few passages from his 
tion of our own industry, and we will ask no more. `Sir, | speech ‘on moving his resolutions for conciliation. with 
all our difficulties on this:subject: have -arisen from inter-} the colonies, the 22d of March, 1775.” i $ 
ference from abroad, which-has disturbed, and may againj: ‘‘There is a circumstance attending the Southern cö- 
disturb; our domestic tranquillity, just: so: far as to ‘bring Jonies,.-which. makes the spirit of liberty still more high 
down punishment-upon‘the: heads of the unfortunate vic- and haughty than in-those to the Northward. It is, that 
tims of a.fanatical-and: mistaken humanity. in Virginia.and the'Carolinas they have a vast multitude of 
There is a spirit, which, like the father of evil, is con-| slaves. Where this is the case, in‘any part of the world, 
stantly “walking. to and froabout the earth, seeking whom | those who are free are by far the most proud and jealous 
it may devour.” .{t isthe spirit of false philanthropy. The] of their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoy- 
persons whom. it possesses do not indeed throw them-| ment, but a kind of rank and privilege. | Not seeing there, 
selves into the flames; but they. are employed in lighting] as in countries where it is a common blessing, andas broad 
up the torches of discord throughout the community.| and generalas the air, that it may be united with much 
Their first principle of action is to leave their own affairs, | abject toil; with great misery, with all the exterior of ser- 
and neglect their own duties, to regulate the affairs and] vitude, liberty looks among them like something more no- 
the duties of others. . Theirsis the task to feed. the hun-| ble and liberal. I do not mean, sir, to commend the supe- 
gry and clothe the naked, of other lands, whilst they thrust| rior morality of this sentiment, which has, at least; as much 
the naked, famished, and shivering beggar from their own| of pride as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nature of 
doors; to. instruct the heathen, while their own children| man. - The fact is so, and these people of the Southern 
want the bread of life.. When this spirit infuses itself in-| colonies are much more strongly, and with a higher and 
to the bosom of a statesman, (if one so possessed can bef More stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than those to 
called a statesman) it converts him.at once into a visionary| the Northward. Such were all the ancient common- 
enthusiast. Then it is that he indulges in golden dreams of} wealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; such, in our 
national greatness and prosperity. He discoyers that| days, were the Poles; and such willbe all masters of slaves 
“liberty is powers”? and not content with vast schemes of| who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, the 
improvement at home, which it would bankrupt the trea-| haughtiness of domination, combined with the,spirit of free- 
suty of the world to execute, he flies to foreign lands, to} dom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible.” 
fulfil obligations to ‘the human race,” by inculcating the| _ In the course of my former remarks, I took occasion to 
principles of ** political and religious liberty,” and promot-| deprecate, as one of the greatest of evils, the consolida- 
ing the ‘general welfare” of the whole human race. It] tion of this Government. The gentleman takes alarm at 
is a spirit which has long been busy with the slaves of thej the sound.  “* Consolidation,” like the “tariff,” grates 
South, and is‘even now displaying itself in vain efforts to| upon his ear. He tells us, ‘we have heard much, of late, 
drive the Government from its wise policy in relation tothe | about consolidation; that it is the rallying word for all who 
Indians. It is this spirit which has filled the land with] are endeavoring to weaken the Union by adding to the 
thousands of wild and visionary projects, which can have] power of the States.” But consolidation, says:the gen- 
no effect but to waste the energics and dissipate the re-|tleman, was the. very object for which the Union was 
sources of the country. It is the spirit, of which the ‘as:| formed; andin support of that opinion, he read a passage 
piting politician dexterously avails himself, when; by in-| from the address of the Président of the Convention to 
scribing on his banner the magical words liberty and phi-| Congress (which he assumes to be authority on his side of 
lanthropy,” he: draws to: his support: that entire class of| the question.) But, sir, the gentlemanis mistaken. The 
persons whoare ready to bow down at the very names of| object of the framers of the constitution, as disclosed in 
their idols. 2 é that address, was not the consolidation of.the Government, 
But, sir, whatever difference of opinion may exist as to| but ‘the consolidation of the Union.” It was not to 
the effect of slavery on national wealth and prosperity, if| draw power-from the States, in order to transfer it to a 
we may trust to experience, there can be no doubt that iti great National Government, but, in the language of the 
has never yet produced any injurious effect on individual| constitution itself, “to form a more perfect union;” and 
or national character. Look through the whole history of] by what means? By ‘establishing justice,” promot- 
the country, from the commencement of the Revolution ing domestic tranquillity,” and ‘securing the blessings of 
down to the present hour; where are there to be found] liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Thisis the trueread- 
brighter examples of intellectual and moral greatness, than| ing of the constitution. But, according to the gentleman’s 
hare bren Ermita by the sons of the Soutti? From thej reading, the object of the constitution was to consolidate 
on er a is ails anes to a distinguished chieftain | the Government, and the means would seem to be, the 
office in t hee, Pa ii a y grate ul people, to the highest| promotion of injustice, causing domestic discord, and de- 
ee et ee interva : ed up by along line] priving the States and the people ‘ of the blessings of 
S a em and of heroes, justly entitled toj liberty” forever. The gentleman boasts of belonging to 
rank among the ornaments of their country, and the bene-} the party of national republicans. National republicans! 
factors of mankind. . Look at ‘the Old Dominion,” great] a new name, sir, for a very old thing. The’national re- 
and Magnanimous Virginia, ‘whose jewels are her sons.” | publicans of the present day were the federalists of 98, 
ao oT ote n Pals ee which has contributed so who became federal republicans during thë war of 1812, 
will yield’ the whole. cfare ‘of the country? Sir, Ijand were manufactured into national republicans some- 
: e question; I will acknowledge the! where about the year 1825. As a party, (by whatever 
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vention of the federalists of Massachusetts, assembied in 
Boston, in February, 1824, on the occasion of organizing 
a party opposition to the re-election of Governor Eustis. 
The gentleman will recognize this as ‘¢ the canonical book 
of political scripture,” andit instructs us, that ** when the 
American colonies redeemed themselves from British bond- 
age, and became so many independent nations, they pro- 
posed to forma national union.” (Nota federal union, sir, 
but a national union.) ‘Those who were in favor of a 
union of the States in this form became known by the 
name of federalists; those whe wanted no union of the 
States, or disliked the proposed form of union, became 
known by the name of anti-federalists. By means which 
need not be enumerated, the anti-federalists became, after 
the expiration of twelve years, our national rulers; and, 
for a period of sixteen years, unti] the close of Mr. Madi- 
son’s administration in 1817, continued to exercise the ex- 
clusive direction of our public affairs.” Here, sir, is the 
true history of the origin, rise, and progress, of the party 
of national republicans, who date back to the very origin 
of the Government, anad who, then, as now, ch to con- 
sider the constitution as having eveated nota federal but a 
national union; who regarded “consolidation” as no evil, 
and who doubtless consider it a cor mation devoutly | 
L7 to build upa gr “central Government,” | 
& one and in ? Și 
age and every country, two 
lovers of freedom, and the devoted advocates of power. 
The same great leading principles, modified only by pecu- 
liavities of manners, habits, and institutions, divided par- 
ties in the ancient republics, animated the whig 
of Great Britain, distinguished in our own times the hbe- 
rals and ultras of Franee, and may be traced even in 
the bloody struggles of unhappy Spain. Sir, when the 
gallant Riego, who devoted himself, and all that he posses- 
sed, to the bberties of this country, was dragged to. the 
scaffold, followed by the tears-and lamentations of every 
lover of freedom throughout the world, he perished amidst 
the deafening cries of “L § 
The people whom T represent are the descendants of those 
who brought with them. to this country, as the most pre- 
cious of thelr possessions, ‘fan ardent love of liberty;” 
and while that shall be preserved, they will always be found 
manfully struggling against. the consolidation of the Go- 
vernment, as the worst of evils. g 
The Senator from Massachuse 
riff, becomes quite facetious. He tells us that-** he hears 
of nothing but tariff! tarif! tari?! and if a word could 
Vou. Vi 
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s and tories! Sir, 


g live the absolute King!??) 


tis, in alluding to the ta- 


be found to rhyme with it, he presumes it would be cele- 
brated in verse, and, set to-music.?”" Sir, perhaps the 
| gentleman, in mockery of our complaints, may be-himself 
| disposed to sing the praises of the tariff in doggerel verse 
‘to the tune of * Old- Hundred.” T am not at all surprised, 
‘however, at the aversion of the gentleman to ‘the very 
name of tariff. r doubt not that it must always bring up’ 
some very unpleasant recollections tohis mind. If Tam not 
‘greatly mistaken, the Senator from Massachusetts was a 
leading actor at.a great meeting got up in Boston in 1820; 
against the tariff. ` It has generally. been supposed that 
he drew up the resolutions adopted -by that meeting, de- 
nouncing the ‘tariff system as unequal, oppressive, ‘and 
‘unjust s and; ‘if 1 am not much mistaken, denying its con- 
stitutionality. Certain it is that the gentleman’ made a 
speech on that occasion in support’ of- those“ resolutions, 
denouncing the system in no very measured terms; and if 
my memory serves me, calling its constitutionality’ in 
question. _ I regret that I have not been able to lay my 
hands on those. proceedings, but I have seen them, and I 
cannot be mistaken in their character:. At that time, sir, 
the Senator from Massachusetts entertained the very sen- 
timents in relation to the tariff which the South now en- 
tertains. We next find the Senator from Massachusetts 
expressing his opinion on the tariff as a member of the 
House of Representatives from the city of Boston in 1824, 
On that occasion, sir, the gentleman assumed a position 
which commanded the respect and admiration of his coun- 
try. He stood forth the powerful and fearless champion 
of free trade. He met, in that conflict; the advocates of 
restriction and monopoly, and they “fled from before his. 
face.” With a profound sagacity, a fulness of knowledge, 
and arichness of illustration that has never been surpass- 
ed, he maintained and established the principles of com- 
mercial freedom on a foundation never to be shaken. 
Great indeed was the victory achieved by the gentleman’ 
on that occasion; most striking the contrast between the 
clear, forcible, and convincing arguments by which he car- 
ried away the understandings of his hearers, and the nar- 
row views and wretched sophistry of another distinguished 
orator, who may be truly said to have **held up his far- 
thing candle to the sun.” Sir, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, on that, (the proudest day of his life) like'a 
mighty giant bore away upon his shoulders the pillars of 
the temple of error and delusion, escaping himself unhurt, 
and leaving its adversaries overwhelmedin its ruins. Then 
it was that he erected to free trade a beautiful and endur- 
ing monument, and ‘¢ inscribed the marble with his name.” 
itis with pain and regret that I now go forward to the 
next at era in the political life of that gentleman, when 
he was found upon this floer, supporting, advocating, and 
finally voting for the tariff of 1828—that “bill -of abomi- 
nations.” By that act, sir, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has destroyed the labors of his whole life, and given 
a wound to the-cause of free trade, never to be healed. 
when I recollect the position which that gentleman 
e occupied, and that which he now holds in public es- 
tion, in relation to this’ subject, it is not at all surpris- 
| ing that the tariff should be hateful to his ears. Sir, if 1 
had erected to my own fame so proud a monument as that 
which the gentleman built up in 1824, and I could have 
been tempted to destroy it with my own hands, I should 
hate the voice that should ring ‘‘the accursed tariff’? in 
| my ears. IE doubt not the gentleman feels very much -in 
relation to the tariff as a certain knight did to ¢‘ instinct,” 
and with him would be disposed.to exclaim— 
- & Ah! no more of that Hal, an thou lov'st me.” : 

But, to be serious, what are we, of the South, to think 
of what we have heard this day? The Sénator from Mas- 
sachusetts tells us that the tariff is mot an Eastern mea- 
sure, and treats it as if the East haq no interest in it. 
The Senator from Missouri insists it is not a Western mea- 
sure, and that it has done no good to the West. The 
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South comesin, and inthe most earnest manner tepresents| honor of South Carolina—of that my constituents shall 
to-you,:that this measure, which we are told <‘is of no| judge. If there be one State in this Union (and I say St 
value to:the East or the West,” is ‘utterly destructive of fnot in a boastful spirit) that may challenge comparison 
our.interests.””, ‘We'represént to you, that.it has spread] with any other-for an uniform, zealous, a rdent, and uncal- 
ruin and devastation through-the land, and prostrated our} culating devotion tothe Union, that State is South Caro- 
hopes in the dust... ‘We solemnly declare’ that we believe [lina.- “Sir, from the very commencement of the Revolu- 
the system to:be. wholly unconstitutional, anda violation of| tion, up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, however great, 
the compact between the States and the Union, and our| she has not cheerfully made; no service she has ever 
brethren-turn a deaf ear to. our complaints, and refuse to| hesitated to perform. She has adhered to you in your 
relieve us from asystem “which not. enriches them, but| prosperity, but in your adversity she has clung te you 
makes us. poor. indeed.” Good God! has it come to this?| with morc than filial affection. No matter what was the 
Do gentlemen hold the feelings and wishes of their breth-| condition of her domestic affairs, though deprived of her 
ren at:so cheap a rate, that they refuse to gratify them at} resources, divided by parties, or surrounded by difficulties, 
so small.a price ? Do gentlemen value so lightly the peace| the call of the country has been to her as the voice of 
and harmony of the country, that they will not yield a| God. Domestic discord ceased at the sound-—eyery man 
measure of this description to the affectionate ‘entreaties| became at once reconciled to his brethren, and the sons 
arid earnest remonstrances of their friends ? Do gentlemen | of Carolina were all seen crowding together to the temple, 
estimate the value of the Union at so Towa price, that they | bringing their gifts to the altar of their common country. 
will not-even'make one effort to bind the States together | What, sir, was the conduct of the South during the Re- 
with.the: cords of affection? And has it come to this ? Is] volution? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct in 
this the spirit.in which:this Government is to be admin-| that glorious struggle. But great as is the praise which 
istered ? If so, let me tell gentlemen the seeds ofdisso-| belongs to Her, I think at least equal honor is due to the 
lution are already sown, and our children will reap the| South. They cspoused the quarrel of their brethren 
bitter fruit. f f with a generous zeal, which did not suffer them to stop-to 
The honorable gentleman. from Massachusetts [Mr. | calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of the 
Wesster] while he exonerates me personally from thef mother country, possessed of neither ships nor seamen to 
charge, intimates that there is a party inv the country who} create commercial rivalship, they might have found in 
are looking to disunion. Sir, if the gentleman had stop-| their situation a guarantee that their trade would be for- 
ped there, the accusation would “have passed by me as| ever fostered and protected by Great Britain, But tramp- 
the idle wind which I regard. not.” But, when he goes] ling on all considerations, either of interest or of safety, 
on to give to his accusation a local habitation and a name, | they rushed into the conflict, and, fighting for principle, 
by quoting the expression of a distinguished citizen of| perilcd all in the sacred cause of freedom. Never was 
South Carolina, (Dr. Cooper] « that it was time for thel there exhibited, in the history of the world, higher exam- 
South to calculate the value of the Union,” and, in the| ples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, and heroic endur- 
language of the bitterest sarcasm, adds, « surely then the}ance, than by the whigs of Carolina, during that Revolu-- 
Union cannot last longer than July, 1831,” it is impossi-|tion. The whole State, from the mountains to the sea, 
ble to mistake cither the allusion or the object of the gen-| was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
tleman, Now I call upon every one who hears me to bear | The fruits of industry perished on the spot where they 
witness that this controversy is not of my seeking. Thejwere produced, or were consumed by the foe. The 
Senate will do me the justice to remember, that, at the time | < plains of Carolina’ drank up the most precious blood 
this unprovoked and uncalled for attack was made upon] of her citizens! Black and smoking ruins marked. the 
the South, not one word had been uttered by me in dis-| places which had been the habitations of her children! 
paragement of New England, nor had I made the most| Driven from their homes, into the gloomy and ahnost im- 
distant allusion, either to the Senator from Massachusetts, | penetrable swamps, even there the spirit of Hberty sur- 
or the State he represents. But, sir, that gentleman has} vived, and South Carolina (sustained by the example of 
thought proper, for purposes best known to himself, tof her Sumpters and her Marions) proved by her conduct, 
strike the South through me, the most unworthy of her that, though her soil migs.t be overrun, the spirit of her 
servants. He has crossed the border, he has invaded the people was invincible. . 
State of South Carolina, is making war upon’ her citi-| But, sir, our country was soon called upon to engage in 
zens, and endeavoring to overthrow her principles and|another revolutionary struggle, and that too was as truggle 
her institutions. Sir, when the gentleman provokes me | for principle--i meanthe political revolution which dates 
to such a conflict, I meet him at the threshold. T will strug-| back to 98, and which, if it had not been successfully 
gle while I bave life, for our altars and our fire sides, and|achieved, would have left us none of the fruits of the 
if God gives me strength, I will drive back the invader] Revolution of °76. The revolution of °98 restored the 
discomfited. - Nor shall I stop there. If the gentleman | constitution, rescued the liberty of the citizen from the 
provokes the war, he shall have war. Sir, I will not stop] grasp of those who were aiming at its Ife, and in the 
at the border; I will carry the war into the enemy’s terri- emphatic language cf Mi. Jefferson, “saved the constitu- 
tory, and not consent to lay down my arms, until I shall| tion at its last gasp.” And by whom was it achieved? By 
have obtained « indemnity for the past, and security for] the South, sir, aided only by the democracy of the North 
the future.” It is with unfeigned reluctance that I enter] and West. 
A a vst 9 of this part of my duty. F shrnky I come now to the war of 1812--a war which I well re- 
n y -from a course, however necessary, | Member was called, in derision, (while its event was doubt- 
which may have a tendency to excite sect'cra! feelings, | ful) the Southern war, and sometimes the Carolina war; 
and sectional jealousies. But, sir, the task kas been forced | but which is now universally acknowledged to have done 
upon me, and I proceed right onward to the performance | more for the honor and prosperity of the country, than 
of my duty; be the consequences what they may, the re-|all other events in our history put together. What sit 
sponsibility is with those who have imposed upon me this} were the objects of that war? «Free trade and sailors’ 
necessity, The Senator from Massachusetts has thought] rights!” Itwas for the protection of N oxthera ship ning 
proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall find, accord-|and New England seamen that the country flew to e 
ing to a homely adage, ‘that he lives in a glass house,” | What interest had the South in that contest? IC they had 
on his hend be the consequences. The gentleman has|sat down coldly to calculate the value of their interes 
made a great flourish about his fidelity to Massachusetts. 3 


velved in it, they would have found that they had every 
I shall s ) Ane á s i nave tound that they had every tl 
make no professions of zeal for the interests and | to lose and nothing to ein. But, sir, with that generous de- 
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votion to country so characteristic of the South, they 
only asked if the rights of any portion of their fellow- 
citizens had been invaded; and when told that Northern 
ships and New England seamen had been arrested on the 
common highway of nations, t 
their country was assailed; 
sentiment, “which feels a st: 
solved to seck; in open war, for 
which it did not become freem 
South, animated as by acon 
in declaring and promoting t war, South Carolina sent 
to your councils, as the advocates and supporters of that 
war, the noblest of hersons. How they fulfilled that trust 
let a grateful country tell, Nota measuze was adopted, 
not a battle fought, not a victory won, which contributed 


cting on that exalted 
ea wound,” they re- 
caress ôf those injuries 
ytoendure. Sir, the whole 
ou impulse, cordially united 


in any degree to. the success of that war, to which South- 


ern counsels and Southern valor did notlargely contribute. 
Sir, since South Carolina is assailed, I must be suffered to 
speak. it to her praise, that, at the very moment when, in 
one quarter, we heard it solemnly proclaimed, “that it 
did not become a religious and moral people to rejoice at 
the victories of our army or our navy,” her Legislature 
unanimously 


“Ltesolved, That we will cordially support the Govern- 
ment in the vigorous prosecution of the war, until a 
5 Į > 


peace can be obtained on honorable terms; and we will 
cheerfully submit to every privation that may be required 


of us, by our Government, for the accomplishment of 


this object.” 

South Carolina redeemed that pledge. She threw open 
her treasury to the Government. She put at the absolute 
alisposal of the officers of the United States all that she 
possessed—-her men, her money, and her arms. She ap- 
propr.ated half a million of dollars, on her own account, 


in defence of her maritime frontier; ordered a brigade of 
State troops to be raised; and when left to protect herself 


by her own means, never suffered the enemy to touch her 
soil, without being instantly driven off or captured. Such, 


sir, was the conduct of the South—such the conduct of 


my own State in that dark hour ** which trieg men’s souls.” 

When I look back and contemplate the spectacle exhi- 
bited, at that time, in another quarter of the Union, when 
A think of the conduct of certains portions of New Eng- 
fand, and remember the part which was acted on thatme- 
morable occasion by the political associates of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts—nay, when L follow that geutle- 
man into the councils of the nation, and listen to his voice 
during the dar 
tonished that he s 
which he has introduced into this de! South Carolina 
reproached by Massachusetts! And fromwhom does the 
accusation come? Not from the democracy of New Eng- 
for they have been, in times past, as they are now, 
friends and allies of the South. No, sir, the accusa- 
comes from thet party whose acts, during the most 
trying and eventful period of our national history, were 
ct such a character, that their ewn Legislature, but a few 
years ago, actually blotted them out from their records, 
as a stun upon the hono ef the country. But how can 
they ever be blotted out from the recollections of any one 
who had a heart to feel, a mind to comprehend, and a 
memory to retain, the events of that day! Sir, Ishall not 
attempt to write the history of the party in New England, 
to which I have alluded—the war party in peace, and the 
poace party in war. That task I shall leave to some future 
biographer of Nathan Dane, and I doubt not it will be 
found quite easy to prove that the peace party of Mas- 
sachusetts were the only defenders of their country, during 
the war, and actually achieved all our victories by land 
and sca. 

In the mean time, sir, and. until that history shall 
be written, I propose, with the feeble and glimmering 
lights which 1 possess, toreview the conduct of this party, 


hey felt that the honor of 


st period of the war, I am indeed as- 
hould venture to touch upon the topics 


in connexion with the war, and the events which imme- 
diately preceded it. It will be recollected, sir, that our 
great ca of quarrel with Great Britain were her depre- 
dations cu Wortliern commerce, and the impressment'of 
New England seamen. ‘From every quarter we-were called 
upon for protection. Importunate as the Westïs now re- 

resented to be, on another subject, the importunity ofthe 
East on that occasion was far greater. 1 hold in my hands 
the evidence of the fact. Here are petitions, memorials, 
sctrances, from all parts of New England, setting 
injustice, the oppressions, the depredations, the 
insults, the outrages, committed by Great Britain against 
the unoffending. commerce and seamen of New England, 
and calling-upon Congress forredress. Sir, I cannot stop to 
read these memorials. In that from Boston, after stating 
the alarming and extensive condemnation of our vessels 
by Great Britain, which threatened “to sweep our com- 
merce from the face of the ocean,” and “to involve. our 
merchants in bankruptcy,” they called upon the Govern- 
ment ‘* to assert our rights and to adopt such measures as 
will support the dignity and Honor of the United States.” 

From Salem, we heard a language still more decisive; 
they call explicitly for “ an appeai to arms,” and pledge 
their lives and property in support of any measures which 
Congress might adopt. From Newburyport, an appeal 
was made “tothe firmness and justice of the Government 
to obtain compensation and protection”? It was here, I 
think, that, when the war was declared, it was resolved 
“to resist our own Government, even unto blood!”’* 

In other quarters, the common language of that day 
was, that our commerce and our seamen were entitled 
to protection, and that it-was the duty of the Govern. 
ment to afford itat every hazard. The conduct of Great 
Britain, we were then told, was ‘an outrage upon our 
national independence.” These clamors, which commenc- 
ed as earlyas January, 1806, were continued up to 1812. 
In a message from the Governor of one of the New Eng- 
land States, as late as the 10th October, 1811, this lan- 
guage is held: ‘* A?manly and decisive course has become 
indispensable—a course to satisfy foreign nations that, 
while we desire peace, we have the means and the spirit 
to repel aggression. We are false to ourselves, when 
our commerce or our territory is invaded with impunity.” 

About this time, however, a remarkable change was 
observable in the tone and temper of those who had been 
endeavoring to force the country into a war. The languagé 
of complaint was changed. into that: of insult, and calls 
for protection, converted into- reproaches. .«¢ Smoke, 
smoke;” (says one writer) “my life on it our Executive 
have no more idea of declaring war, than my grandmo- 
ther.” The Committee of Ways and Means” (says 
another) ‘have come out with their Pandora’s ‘Box. of 
taxes, and yet nobody dreams of war.” ‘Congress: do 
not mean to declare war; they dare not.” But why mul- 
tiply examples? An honorable member of the ‘other 
House, from the city of Boston, [Mr. Quincy] in a speech 
delivered on the 3d April, 1812, says, ‘neither promises, 
nor threats, nor asseverations, nor oaths, will make me be- 
lieve that you will go to war. The navigation States are 
sacrificed, and the spirit and character of the country pros- 
trated by fear and avarice;” ‘‘you cannot,” said the same 
gentleman on another occasion, ‘* be kicked into a war.” 

Well, sir, the war at length came, and what. did we be- 
hold! ‘fhe very men who had been for six years clamor- 
ous for war, and for whose protection it was waged, be- 
came at once equally clamorous against it. ‘They had re- 
ceived a miraculous visitation; a new light suddenly beam- 
ed upon their minds; the scales fell from their eyes, and 
it was-discovered that the war was declared from ‘‘sub- 
serviency to France;” and that Congress and the Execu- 
tive ‘had sold themselves to Napoleon;” that Great 
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Britain had, in fact, done us no essential injury” 
‘that she was. ‘the bulwark of our religion; that where 
“eshe took one of our ships, she protected twenty;” and 
that, if. Great Britain -had impressed a few. of our seamen, 
it- was because {¢ she could not distinguish them from her 
own,” And so far did this spirit extend, that a committee 
of the Massachusetts Legislature actually fell to calculation, 
and discovered, to their infinite satisfaction, but to the as- 
tonishment of all the world beside, that only eleven Mas- 
sachusetts sailors had ever been impressed. Never shall 
I forget the appeals that had been made to the sympathies 
ofthe South, in behalf of the «thousands of impressed 
Americans” who had been torn from their families and 
friends, and .“‘immured in the floating dungeons of Bri- 
tain. The most touching pictures were drawn of the 
hard condition of the American sailor, ‘treated. like a 
slave,” forced to fight the battles of his enemies, ‘lashed 
to the mast to be shot at like a dog.” But, sir, the very 
moment we. hadtaken up. arms In their defence, it was 
discovered: that all~these were mere ‘fictions of the 
brain; and. that the whole number of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts was but eleven; and that even these had been 
“taken by mistake.” Wonderful discovery! The Se- 
cretary of State had collected authentic lists of no less 
than six, thousand impressed Americans. Lord Castle- 
reagh himself acknowledged sixteen hundred, Calculations 
on the basis of the number found on board of the Guer- 
riere, the Macedonian, the Java, and other British ships, 
(captured by the skill and gallantry of those heroes 
whose achievements are the treasured monuments of their 
country’s glory) fixed the number at seven thousand; 
and yet, it seems, Massachusetts had lost but eleven! 
Eleven. Massachusetts sailors taken by mistake! A cause 
of war, indeed! Their ships, too, the capture of which 
had threatened ‘universal bankruptcy,” it was discovered 
that Great Britain was their friend and protector; ‘where 
sho had taken one, she had protected twenty.” Then 
was the discovery made, that subserviency to France, hos- 
tility to commerce, “a determination on the part of the 
South and the West to break down the Eastern States,” and 
especially, (as reported by a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, ) ‘to force the sons of commerce to popu- 
late the wilderness,” were the true causes of the war.” But 
letus look a little further into the conduct of the peace party 
of New England, at that important cris Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion might have existed as to the causes of 
the war, the country had a right to expect that, when 
once involved in the contest, all America would have cor- 
dially united in its support. Sit, the war effected, in its 
progress,.a union of all parties'at the South. But not so 
in New England; there, great efforts were made to stir 
up the minds of the people to oppose it. Nothing was 
left undone to embarrass the financial operations. of the 
Government,.to prevent the enlistment of troops, to keep 
back:the men and money of New England from the ser- 
vice of the Union, to force the President from his seat. 
Yes, sir, “the Island of Elba! ora halter!” were the al- 
ternatives they presented to the excellent and yenerable 
James Madison. Sir, the war was further o 
openly carrying: on illicit trade with the enemy, by per- 
initting that enemy to establish herself on the very soil of 
Massachusetts, and by opening a free trade between Great 
Britain and America, with a separate custom house. Yes, 
sir, those who cannot endure the thought that we should 


iS, 
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pposed by |} 


| 
Sir, if! 


the country, to the recorded- opinions and acts of public 
assemblies, to the declaration and acknowledgments, since 
made, of the Executive and Legislature of Massachusetts 
herself. * : 

Sir, the time has not been allowed me to trace this sub- 
ject through, even if E had been disposed to do so; But 
I cannot refrain from referring to one or two documents 
which have fellen in my way since this debate began. I 
read, sir, from the. Olive Branch of Mathew. Carey, in 
which are collected “the actings and doings” of the 
peace party of New England, during the continuance of 
the embargo ahd the war. I know the Senator from 
Massachusetts will respect the high authority of his politi- 
cal friend and fellow laborer in the great eause of do- 
mestic industry.” 

In page 301, et seq. 9 of this work, is a detailed account 
of the measures adopted in Massachusetts during the war, 
for the express purpose of embarrassing the financial ope- 
rations of the Government, by preventing loans, and there- 
by driving our rulers from ‘their seats,.and forcing the 
country into a dishonorable peace. It appears that the 
Boston banks commenced an operation by which a run 
was to be made upon all the banks to the South; at the 
same time stopping their own discounts, the effect of 
which was to produce a sudden and most alarming dimi- 
nution of the circulating medium, and universal distress 
over the whole country—a distress which they failed not 
to attribute to the ‘unholy war.” | 

To such an extent was this system carried, that. it ap- 
pears froma statement of the condition of the Boston banks, 
made upin January, 1814, that with nearly five millions 
dollars of specie in their vaults, they had but two millions 
of dollars of bilis in circulation. It is added by Carey, that 
at this very time an extensive trade was carried on in Bri- 
tish Government bills, for which specie was sent to Canada, 
for the payment of the British troops then laying waste 
our Northern frontier, and this too at:the very moment 
when New England ships, sailing under British Hcences, 
-(a trade declared to be lawful by the courts both of Great 
Britain and Massachusettsf) were supplying with provi- 
sions those very armies destined for the invasion of our 
own shores. Sir, the author of the Olive Branch, with a 
holy indignation, denounces these acts as.‘ treasonable!?? 
“giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 1 shall not fol- 
low his example. But {will ask with what justice or 
propriety can the South be accused of disloyalty from that 
quarter. If we had any evidenee that the Senator from 
Massachusetts had admonished his brethren then, he 
might with a better grace assume the office of admonish- 
ing us now. ` “ 

When Llook at the measures adopted in Boston at that 
day, to deprive the Government of the necessary means 
for carrying on the war, and think of the success and the 
consequences of these measures, { feel my pride as an 
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American humbled in the dust. Hear, sir, the language 
of that day; I read from pages 301 and 302 of the Olive 
Branch: “Let no man who wishes to continue the war, 
by active means, -by vote or lending money, dare to 
prostrate himself at the altar on the fast day.” «* Will 
federalists subscribe to the loan? Will they lend money: 
to our. national rulers? It is impossible. First, because 
of the principle, and secondly, because of principal aud 
interest.” < Do not prevent the abusers of their trust 
from becoming bankrupt. Do not prevent them from 
becoming odious to the public, and being replaced by: 
better men.” ‘Any federalist who lends money to Go- 
vernment, must go and shake hands with James Madi- 
son, and claim fellowship with Felix Grundy. [I beg 
pardon of my honorable friend from Tennessee; but he is 
in good company. I had thought it was ‘James Madison, 
Felix Grundy, and the Devil.’] Let him no more call 
himself a federalist, and a friend to his country; he will 
be called by others, infamous,” &c. 

Sir, the spirit of the people sunk under these appeals. 
Such was the effect produced by them on the public mind, 
that the very agents of the Government (as appears 
from their public advertisements, now before me) could 
not obtain loans, without a pledge that ‘the names of the 
subscribers should not be known.” Here are the adver- 
tisements: “The names of all subscribers (say Gilbert and 
Dean, the brokers employed by Government) shall be 
known only to the undersigned.” As if those who came 
forward to aid their country in the hour of her utmost 
need, were engaged in some dark and foul conspiracy, they 
were assured ‘that their names should not be known.” 
Can any thing show more conclusively the unhappy state 
of public feeling which prevailed at that day, than this sin- 
gle fact? Of the same character with these measures was 
the conduct of Massachusetts, in withholding her militia 
from the service of the United States, and devising mea- 
sures for withdrawing her quota of the taxes, thereby at- 
tempting, not merely to cripple the resources of the coun- 
try, but actually depriving the Government (as far as de- 
pended upon her) of all the means of carrying on the war: 
of the bone, and muscle, and sinews of war—* of man 
and steel—the soldier and his sword.” But it scems Mas- 
sachusetts was to reserve her resources for herself; she 
was to defend and protect her own shores. And how was 
that duty performed? In some places on the coast neu- 
trality was declared, and the enemy was suffered to invade 
the soil of Massachusetts, and allowed to occupy her ter- 
ritory, until the peace, without onc effort to rescuc it from 
his grasp. Nay, more, while our own Government and 
our rulers were considered as enemies, the troops of the 
enemy were treated like friends; the most intimate com- 
mercial relations were established. with them, and main- 
tained up to the peace. At this dark period of our nation- 
alaflairs, where was the Senator from Massachusetts? How 
were his political associates employed?  * Calculating the 
valuc of the Union?” Yes, sir, that was the propitious mo- 
ment, when our country stood alone, the last hope of the 
world, struggling for her existence against the colossal 
power of Great Britain, ** concentrated in one mighty effort 
to crush us at a blow’~—that was the chosen hour to revive 
the grand scheme of building up “a great Northern Con- 
federacy”--a scheme, which, it is stated in the work be- 
fore me, had its origin as far back as the year 1796, and 
which appears never to have been entirely abandoned. In 
the language of the writers of that day, (1796) “ rather 
than havea constitution such as the anti-Federalists were 
contending for, [such as we now are contending for] the 
Union ought to be dissolved,” and to prepare the way fer 
that measure, the same methods were resorted to then, 
that have alw been relied on for that purpose—exciting 
prejudice against the South. Yes, sir, our Northern bre- 
thren were then told ‘that, if the negroes were good for 
food, their Southern masters would claim the right to de- 


Stroy them at pleasure.”* Sir, in 1814, all these topics. 
were revived. Again we heard of ** a Northern Confede- 
racy.” <‘* The slave States by themselves?” “the moun- 
tains are the natural boundary ;” we want neither “the coun- 
sels nor the power of the West,” &c. &e.’ The papers 
teemed with accusations against the South and the West, 
and the calls for a dissolution of all connexion. with them 
were loud and strong. 1 cannot consent to go through the 
disgusting details. But to show the height to which the 
spirit of disaffection was carried, I will take you to the tem- 
ple of the living God, and show you that sacred place 
(which should be devoted to the extension of « peace on 
earth and good will towards men,” where ‘one day’s truce 
ought surely to. be allowed. to the dissensions and animosi- 
ties of mankind”) converted intoa fierce arena of political 
strife, where, from the lips of the priest standing between 
the horns of the altar, there went forth the most terrible 
denunciations against all who should be true to their coun- 
try, in the hour of her utmost need. 

‘if you do not wish,” said a reverend clergyman, in a 
sermon preached in Boston, on the 23d July, 1812, ‘to 
become the slaves of those who own slaves, and who are 
themselves the slaves of French slaves, you must either, 
in the langnage of the day, cut the connexion, or so far al- 
ter the national compact as to ensure to yourselves a due 
share in the Government.” (Olive Branch, page 319.) 
“The Union,” saysthe same writer, (page 320) <“ has been 
long since virtually dissolved, and it is fail time that’ this 
part of the disunited States should take care of itself.” 

Another reverend gentleman, pastor of a church at Med- 
ford, (page 321) issues his anathema—‘ let him stand ac- 
cursed”’~~against all, all, who by their ‘personal services,” 
or “loans of money,” “conversation,” or < writing,” or 
“influence,” give countenance or support to the unrigh- 
teous war, in the following terms: ‘¢ that man isan accom- 
plice in the wickedness; he loads his conscience with the 
blackest crimes; he brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, 
and in the sight of God and his law he is a murderer!” 

One or two more quotations, sir, and I shall have done. 
A reverend doctor of divinity, the pastor of a church at 
Byefield, Massachusetts, on the 7th of April, 1814, thus ad- 
dresses his flock [321.] «The Israelites became weary of 
yeilding the fruit of their labor to pamper their splendid 
tyrants. They left their political woes. They separated; 
where is cur Moses? Where the rod of his miracles? 
Where is ‘our Aaron? Alas! no voice from the burning 
bush has directed them here.”? 

“We must trample on the mandates of despotism, or re- 
mains slaves forever.” [P. 322.] “You must drag the 
chains of Virginian despotism, unless you discover some 
other mode of escape.” ** Those Western States, which 
have been violent for this abominable war, those States 
which have thirsted for blood—God has given them blood 
to drink.” [523.7] Sir, I can go ro further. Therecords 
of the day are full of such sentiments, issued from 
the press, spoken in public assemblies, poured out from 
the sacred desk! God forbid, sir, that F should charge 
the people of Massachusetts with participating in these 
sentiments. The South and the West had there, their 
friends—men who stood by their country, though encom- 
passed all.around by their enemies. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SrusnEr] was one of them, the Sèn- 
ator from Connecticut {Mr. Foor] was another, and 
there are others now on this floor, The sentiments I 
have read were the sentiments of a party embracing the 
political associates of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
If they could only be found in the columns of a newspa- 
per, in a few occasional pamphlets, issued by men of in- 
temperate feeling, 1 should not consider them as affording 
any evidence of the opinions even of the peace party of 
New England. But, sir, they were the common language 
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of that day;-they pervaded the whole land; they were js- 
sued from the legislative hall, from the pulpit, and the 
press... Our books are full of them; and there is no man 
who-now hears me, but knows, that they- were the ‘senti- 
ments ofa party, by whose members they were promul- 
gated. Indeed, no evidence of this would seem to be re- 
quired, beyond the fact- that such -sentiments found their 
way even into the pulpits of New England. What must 
be: the state of public opinion, where any respectable 
clergyman would yenture to preach and to print sermons 
containing the sentiments I have quoted? I doubt not the 
piety or moral worth of these gentlemen. I am told they 
were respectable and pious men. But they were men, 
and they “kindled in a common blaze.” And now, sir, 
Lmust be suffered to remark, that, at thisawful and me- 
lancholy period of cur national history, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who. now manifests so great‘a devo- 
tion to the Union; and so much anxiety lest it should be 
endangered from the South, was ‘ with his brethren in Is- 
rael”? He saw all these things passing before his eyes— 
he heard these sentiments uttered all around him. I do 
not charge that gentleman with any participation in 
these’ acts, or with approving of these .sentiments; but 
I will ask why, if he was animated by the same sen- 
timents then, which he now professes, if he can ‘ augur 
disunion at a distance, and snuff up rebellion in every 
tainted breeze,” why he did not, at that day, exert his 
great talents and acknowledged influence with the poli- 
tical associates by whom he was surrounded, (and who 
then, as now, looked up to him for guidance and direction) 
in allaying this general excitement, in pointing out to his 
deluded friends the value of the Union, in instructing 
them, that, instead of looking “to some prophet to lead 
them out from the land of Egypt,” they should become 
reconciled to their brethren, and unite with them in the 
support of a just and necessary war? Sir, the gentleman 
must excuse me for saying, that, if the records of our coun- 
try afforded any evidence that he had pursucd such a 
course, then; if we could find it recorded in the history of 
those times, that, like the immortal Dexter, he had breast- 
ed that mighty torrent which was sweeping before it all 


that was great and valuable in our political institutions; if 


like hiw he had stood by bis country in opposition to bis 
party; sir, we would, like ttle children, listen to his pre- 
cepts and abide by his counsels. 

As soon as the public mind, was sufficiently prepared 
for the measure, the celebrated Hartford Convention was 
got up; not as the act of a few unauthorized individuals, 
but by authority of the Legislature of Massachusetts; and, 
as has been shown by the able historian of that conven- 
tion, in accordance with the views and wishes of the par- 
ty, of which it was the organ. Now, sir, E do not desire 


to callin question the motives of the gentlemen who com- 


sosed that assembly: I know many of them to be in pri- 
p y y F 


vate life accomplished and honorable men, and I doubt not 
there were some among them who did not perceive the 
i will even go 
authors of the Hartford Con- 


dangerous tendency of their proceedings. 
further, and say, that, if the 
vention believed that 6€ gross 


s, deliberate, and palpable 
violations of the constitution” had taken place, utterly 
destructive oftheir rights and interests, I should be the last 
man to deny their right to resort to any constitutional 
measures for redress. ` But, sit, many view of the case, 
the time when, and the circumstances under which, that 
convention assembled, as well as the measures recom- 
mended, render their conduct, in my opinion, wholly in- 
defensible. Let us contemplate, fora moment, the spec- 
tacle then exhibited to the view of the world. Iwill not 


E 


go over the disasters of the war, nor describe the difficul- 
ties in which the Govermment wes involve it will be 


recollected that its credit was nearly gone; Washington 
had fallen; the whole coast was block ded; and an im- 
mense force, collected in the West Indics, was about to 


make a descent, which it was supposed we had no means 
of resisting. Fn this awful state of our public. affairs, 
when the Government seemed almost to ‘be tottering on its 
base, when Great Britain, relieved from allher other ene- 
mies, had proclaimed her purpose of “< reducing us to un~ 
conditional submission,” -we beheld the peace party of 
New England (in the language of the work before us) 
«< pursuing acourse calculated to do more injury to their 
country, and to render England more effective service, 
than all her armies.” Those: who could not find it in their 
hearts to rejoice at our victories, sang te deum at the 
King’s Chapel in Boston, for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. Those who could not consent to illuminate their 
dwellings for the capture of the Guerriere, could give 
visible tokens of their joy at the fall of Detroit. The ‘*bea- 
con fires” of their hills were lighted up, not for the en- 
couragement of their friends, but as signals to the enemy; 
and in the gloomy hours of midnight, the very lights burn- 
ed blue. Such were the dark and portentous signs of the 
times, which ushered into being the renowned Hartford 
Convention. ‘That convention met, and from their pro- 
ceedings it appears that their chief object was to keep 
back the men and money of New England from the ser- 
vice of the Union, and to effect radical changes in the Go- 
á Spee 
vernment; changes that can never be effected without 
a dissolution of the Union. : , 
Let us now, sir, look at their proceedings. Iread from 
ion.” (wri 
“ A short account of the Hartford Convention,’ „(written 
by one of its members) a very rare book, of which I was 
fortunate enough a few years ago to obtain a copy. [Here 
Mr. H. read from the proceedings. *] 

It is unnecessary to trace the matter farther, or to ask 

* Itappearsat p. 6, of «fhe Aeccunt,” that by a vyote of the House 
of Represi ntatives of Massachusetts [260 to 90] delegates to this con~ 
vention were ordered to be appointed to consult upon the subject © of 
their public grievances and concerns,” and upon * the best means of 
preserving their resources,” and for procuring a revision of the con- 
stiftutisn of the United States, & more effectually to secure the support 
andattachment of all the people, by placing all upon the basis of fair 
representation.” 

‘Che convention assembled at Hartford, on the 15th December, 1814, 
On the next day it was 

Resolved, Vat the most inviolable seereey shall be observed by each 
member of this convention, meluding the Secretary, as to all propos 
sitions, debates, and proceedings thereof, until this injunction shall be 
suspended or altered, . : 

On the 24th December, the committee appointed to prepare and 
report a general project of such mensur s may be preper for the 
convention to adopt, reported, among other things: | 

1. Phat it was expedient to recommend to the Legislatures of the 
States, the adoption of the most effectual and decisive measures to 
protcet the militia and the States from the usurpations contained jn 
these proceedings.” [The procvedings of Congress and the Execu- 
live in relation’ to the Militia and the War.] 


ean earnest application to 
th a view to some arrange- 
n a portion of the tax- 


e3. That it is expedient to recommend to the several State Legis- 
fatures cert amendinents to the constitution, viz: 

That the power to declare or make war by the Congress of the 
United States be reswicted, one E 
That it is expedient to attempt to make provision for restraining 
Congr ss in the exercise of an unlimited power to make new States and 
t them into the Union. 
at an amendment be proposed respecting slave representation 
daye taXaaa? 

On the 19th December, 1814, it was proposed “that the capacity of 
natur inzens to hold cfiices of trust, honor, or profit, ought to 
be 9” &e. 

The subsequent proceedings arc net givenat large. But it seems 
that the report of the coumittee was adopted, and also a recommen- 
dation of certain measures (of the character of which we are not ine 
formed) to the States for their mutual defence, and having voted that 
the injunction of seereey, in regard to all the debaes and proceed. 
ings of the cunvention (execpt so fav as relates to the report finally 
adopted) be continud,” the convention adjourned sine de, but (as it 
Was supposed) to mertagain wher circumstances should require it 
Notey Mr, 
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what would have been the next chapter in this history, ifjtheir history. 


the measures recommended had been carried into effect; 
and if, with the men and money of New England with- 
held from the Government of the. United States, she ha 

been withdrawn from the war; if New Orleans had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; and if, without troops, and 


almost destitute of money, the Southern and the Western | 


States had been thrown upon their own resources for the 
prosecution of the war, and the recovery of New Orleans? 
Sir, whatever may have been the issue of the contest, the 
Union must have been dissolved. Buta wise and just 
Providence, which ‘shapes our cnds, rough-hew them as 
we will,” gave us the victory, and crowned our efforts 
with a glorious peace. The ambassadors of Hartford 
were seen retracing their steps from Washington, ¢the 
bearers of the glad tidings of great joy.” Courage and 
patriotism triumphed;. the country was saved; the Union 
was preserved. And are we, who stood by our coun- 
try then; who threw open our coffers; who bared our 
bosoms; who freely periled ail in that conflict, to be 
reproached with want of attachment to the . Union? 
if, sir, we are to have lessons of patriotism’ read to us, 
they must come froma different quarter. The Senator 
from Massachusetts, who is now so sensitive on all subjects 
connected with the Union, seems to have a memory for- 
getful of the political events that have passed away. 1 
must, therefore, refresh his recollection a little farther on 
these subjects. The history of disunion has been writ- 
ten by one, whose authority stands too high with the Ame- 
rican people to be questioned—I mean Thomas Jefferson. 
I know not how the gentleman may receive this authority, 
When that great and good man occupied the presidential 
chair, 1 believe he commanded no portion of that gentle- 
man’s respect. 

I holdin my hand a celebrated pamphlet on the embar- 
go, in which language is held in relation to Mr. dcferson, 
which my respect for his memory will prevent me from 
reading, unless any gentleman should call for it: But the 
Senator from Massachusetts has since joined in singing 
hosannas to his name; he has assisted at his apotheosis, 
and has fixed him as “a brilliant star in the clear upper 
sky;” 1 hope, therefore, he is now prepared to receive 
with deference and respect the high authority of Mr. Jef- 
ferson. In the fourth volume of his memoirs, which 
has just issued from the press, we have the follow- 
ing history of disunion, from the” pen of that illustrious 
tesman: “€ Mr. Adams called on me pending the embar- 
go, and while endeavors were making to obtain its repeal; 
he spoke of the dissatisfaction of the Eastern portion of 
our confederacy with the restraints of the embargo then 
existing, and their restlessness under it. That there was 
nothing which might not be attempted to Wd themselves 
of it. That he had information of the most unquestiona- 
ble certainty, that certain citizens of the Eastern States, 
(1 think he named Massachisetts particularly) were in 
negotiation with agents of the British Government, the 
opjectof which was an agreement that the New England 
States should take no further part in the war, [the com. 
mercial war, the ‘war of restrictions,” as it was called] 
then going on, and that, without formally declaring their 
separation from the Union, they should withdraw from all 
nid and obedience to them, &c. From that moment (says Mr. 
J.] [saw the necessity of 
ast 


cad of effecting our purpose by this peaceful weapon 
2 i i ’ 


letter Mr. Jefferson adds: <I doubt whether 
known to the world will carry as clear 
it of the correctness of our 


by this the most nefarious and 


sequent chapter; and both of these having faile 
da 


must fight it out, or break the Union.” In another mocracy of the South, T consider 


od, consdli- | 
ion becomes the fourth chapter of the next book of constitution, 


But this opens witha vast accession of 
strength from their younger recruits, who-having nothing 
in them of the feélings and principles of °76, now look to 
asingle and splendid Government, &c., riding and ruling 
over the plundered ploughman and beggared yeéomanry.” 
—(4 vol. 419, 422.) ~ ; eh ope 
The last chapter, says Mr. Jefferson, of that history, is 
to be found in the conduct of those who are endeavoring 
to bring about consolidation: ay, sir, that very consolida- 
tion for which the gentleman from Massachusetts is con- 
tending—the exercise, by the Federal Governinent, of 
powers not delegated in relation to ‘internal improve- 
ments,” and ‘the protection of manufactures.” And 
why, sir, does Mr. Jefferson consider consolidation as lead- 
ing directly to disunion? Because he knew that the exer- 
cise by the Federal Government, of the powers contend- 
ed for, would make this ‘a Government without limita- 
tion of powers,” the submission to which he considered as 
a greater evil than disunion itself. ‘There is one chapter 
in this history, however, which Mr. Jefferson has not fil- 
led up, and I must therefore supply the deficiency. It is 
to be found in the protest made by New England against 
the acquisition of Louisiana. In relation to that subject 
the New England doctrine is thus laid down by one of her 
learned political doctors of that day, now a doctor of laws, 
at the head of the great literary institution of the East—I 
mean Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard College. I 
quote from the specch delivered by that gentleman on the 
floor of Congress, on the occasion of the admission of Loui- 
siana into the Union. i 

“Mr. Quincy repeated and justified a remark he had 
made, which, to save all misapprehension, he had com- 
mitted to writing, in the following words: If this bill pass- 
cs, it is my deliberate opinion that it is virtually a disso- 
lution of the Unión; thatit will free the States from their 
moral obligation; and asit will be the right-of all, sọ it 
will be the duty of some, to prepare for a separation, 
amicably if they can, violently ìf they must.” 

I wish it to be distinctly understood (said Mr. H.) that all 
the remarks I have made on this subject, are intended to 
be exclusively applicd toa party, which Ihave described as 
“the peace party of New England’—embracing the po- 
litical associates of the Senator from Massachusetts—a 
party which controlled the operations of that State during 
the embargo and the war, and who are justly charges . 
able with all the measures I have reprobated. Sir, no- 
thing has been further from my thoughts than to impeach 
the character or conduct of the people of New England. 
For their steady habits and hardy virtues, 1 trust I enter- 
tain a becoming respect. I fully subscribe to the truth 
of the description given before the Revolution, by one 
whose praise is the highest culogy, ‘ that the persever- 
ance of Holland, the activity of France, and the dexte. 
rous and firm sagacity of English enterprise, have been 
more than equalled by this ‘recent people.” Hardy, 
enterprising, sagacious, industrious, and moral, the peo- 
ple of New England of the present day, arc worthy of 
their ancestors. Still less has it been my intention to 
say any thing that could be construed into a want 
of respect for that party, who, trampling on all nar“ 
row, sectional feelings, have been true to their principles 
inthe worst of times—-I mean the democracy of New En g- 


abandoning it, [the embargo] and, |land. 


Sir, Twill declare that, highly as I appreciate the de- 
even higher p: aise to be 


a single fact |duc to the democracy of New England—who have main- 
conviction to! 
knowledge of the {reasona- | 
ble views of the federal party of that day, as that disclosed Í 
daring attempt to dissever | 
the Union, of which the Hartford Convention was a sub-_ 


tained their principles “through good and through evil 
report,” who at every period of our national history have 
stood up manfully for “ their country, their whole coun: 
try, and nothing but their country.” “Tn the preat politi- 
cal revolution of 798, they were found united with the de- 
mocracy of the South, marching under the banner of the 
led on by the patriarch of liberty, in search 
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“of the land of political promise, which they lived not on- 
‘ly to behold, but to possess. and to enjoy. Again, sir, 
in the darkest and most ‘gloomy period of the war, when 
our. country stood single handed, against “¢ the conqueror 
of the conquerors of the world,?? when all-about and 
around them was dark, and dreary, disastrous and dis- 
couraging, they.stood a Spartan band in that narrow pass, 
where the honor of their country was to bé defended, or 
to find its grave. - And in thé last great struggle, involv- 


ing, as we believe, the very existence of the principle of 


opular. sovereignty, where were the democracy of New 
England? Where they always have been found, sir, strug- 
gling side by side with their brethren of the South and 
the West for popular rights, and assisting in that glorious 
triumph by which the man of the people was elevated to 
the highest office in their gift. Í 
#e Who, then, are the friends of the Union? [asked Mr. H.] 
Those who would confine the Federal Government strictly 
within the limits prescribed by the constitution; who 
would preserve to the States and the People all powers 
not expressly delegated; who would make this a Federal 
and. not a National Union, and who, administering the Go- 
vernment in a spirit of equal justice, would make it a 
blessing, and not a curse. And who are its enemies? 
Those who are ih favor of consolidation; who are con- 
stantly stealing power from the States, and adding strength 
to the Federal Government. Who, assuming an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over the States and the People, un- 
dertake to regulate the whole industry and capital of the 
country, But, sir, of all description of men I consider 
those as the worst enemies of the Union, who sacrifice the 
equal rights which belong to every member of the Con- 
federacy to combinations of interested majorities, for per- 
sonal or political objects. But the gentleman apprehends 
no evil from the dependence of the States on the Federal 
Government; he can see no danger of corruption from the 
influence of money or of patronage. Sir, I know that it 
is supposed to be a wise saying ‘that patronage is a 
source of weakness,” and in support of that maxim, it 
has been said, that “cvery ten appointments make a hun- 
dred enemies.” But Iam rather inclined to think, with 
the eloquent and sagacious orator now reposing on his 
laurels on the banks of the Roanoke, that ‘the power of 
conferring favors creates a crowd of dependents,” he 
gave a forcible illustration of the truth ‘of the remark, 
when he told us of the effect of holding up the savory 
aarsel to the eager eyes of the hungry hounds gathered 
around his door, It mattered not whether the gift was 
bestowed on Towzer or Sweetlips, “ Tray, Blanche, or 
Sweetheart;” while held in suspense, they were all gov- 
emed by a nod, and when the morsel was bestowed, the 
expectation of the favors of to-morrow kept up the sub- 
jection of to-day. ; 
The Senator from Massachusetts, in denouncing what he 
is pleased to call the Carolina doctrine, has attempted to 
throw ridicule upon the idea that a State has any constitu- 
tional remedy, by the exercise of its sovereign authority, 
against “a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation of the 
constitution.” He calls it ‘an idle” or “a ridiculous 
notion,” or something to that effect, and added, it would 
make the Union ‘a mere rope of sand.” Now, sir, as 
the gentleman has not condescended to enter into any ex- 
amination of the question, and has been satishicd with 
throwing the weight of his authority into the seale, I do 
not deem it necessary to do more than to throw into the 
opposite scale the authority on which South Carolina re- 
lies, and there, for the present, Lam perfectly willing to 
leave the controversy. The South Carolina doctrine, that 
is to say, the doctrine contained in an exposition reported 
by a Committee of the Legislature in December, 1828, 
and published by their authority, is the good old Repub- 
tican doctrine of °98; the doctrine of the celebrated 
“Virginia Resolutions” of that year, and of “ Madison’s 


Report of ’99.. It willbe recollected that the Legisla- 
‘ture of Virginia, in December, 798, took into considera- 
tion the alien and sedition laws, then considered by all 
Republicans asa gross violation of the constitution of the 
United States; and on that day passed, among others, the 
following resolution: — ae 

“ The General Assembly doth explicitly and peremp- 
torily declare, that it views the powers of the Federal 
Government, as resulting from the compact to which the 
States are parties, as limited by the plain sense and in- 
tention of the instrument constituting that compact, as no 
further valid than they are authorized by the grants enu- 
merated in that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other powers, . not 
granted by the said compact, the States who are par- 
ties thereto have the right, and are in duty bound, to in- 
terpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.” 

Tn addition to these resolutions, the General Assembly of 
Virginia ‘appealed to the other States, in the confidence 
that they would concur with that Commonwealth that the 
acts aforesaid [the alien and sedition laws] are unconstitu- 
tional, and that the necessary and proper measures would 
be taken by each for co-operating with Virginia in main- 
taining unimpaired the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.” 

The Legislatures of several of the New England States 
having, contrary to the expectation of the Legislature of 
Virginia, expressed their dissent from these doctrines, the 
subject came up again for consideration, during the ses- 
sion of 1799, 1890, when it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, by whom was made that celebrated report which 
is familiarly known as ‘* Madison’s Report,” and which de- 
serves to last as long as the constitution itself. In that 
report, which was subsequently adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, the whole subject was deliberatcly re-examined, 
and the objections urged. against the Virginia doctrines 
carefully considered. The result was, that the Legis- 
lature of Virginia re-affirmed all the principles laid down 
in the resolutions of 1798, and issued to the world that 
admirable report which bas stamped the character of Mr. 
Madison as the preserver of that constitution which he had 
contributed so largely to create and establish. 1 will 
here quote, from Mr. Madison’s report, one or two passa- 
ges which bear more immediately on the point in contro- 
versy. “The resolution, having taken this view of the 
federal compact, proceeds to infer ‘that, in case of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous exer of other pow- 
ers, not granted by the said compact, the States, who are 
parties thereto, have the right, and are in duty bound, to 
interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining, within their respective limits, the authori- 
ties, rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.’ 

“Tt appears to your Committee to be a plain principle, 
founded on common sense, illustrated by common prac- 
tice, and essential to the nature of compacts, that, where 
resort can be had to no tribunal superior to the authority 
of the parties, the partics themselves must be the rightful 
judges, in the last resort, whether the bargain made has 
been pursued or violated. The constitution of the United 
| States was formed by the sanction of the States, given by 
cach, in its sovereign capacity. It adds to the stability 
and dignity, as well as to the authority of the constitu- 
tion, that it rests on this Jegitimate and solid foundation. 
The States, then, being the parties tothe constitutional 
compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it follows, of ne- 
cessity, that there can beno tribunal, above their auther- 
ity, to decide, in the last resort, whether the compact 
made by them be violated; and, consequently, that, as 
the parties to it, they must, themselves, decide, in the 
ilast resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magni- 
‘tude to require their interposition.” 
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is authorized literally to decide which belongs. to itself. or 
its co-partner in-Goyernment; in differences.of opinion, 
between their different sets of public servants, the appeal 
is to neither, but to their employers, peaceably assembled 
by their representatives in convention.” The-opinions of 
Mr. Jefferson, on this subject, have been so repeatedly.and 
so solemnly expressed, that they may be said to hayebeen 
the most fixed and:settled convictions of his mind. oe 

In the.protest prepared by him for the Legislature ‘of 
Virginia, in December, 1825, in respect to the powers. ex- 
'ercised by the Federal Government in relation to the Ta- 
riff and Internal Improvements, which he declares to be 
*“usurpations of the powers retained by the States, mere 
interpolations into the. compact, and direct infractions of 
it,” he solemnly re-asserts all the principles of the Virgi- 
nia resolutions of 798, protests against ‘these acts:of the 
Federal branch of the Government as null and void, and 
declares that, although Virginia would consider a dissolu- 
tion of the Union as among the greatest calamities that 
could befall them, yet it is not the greatest. ‘There is one 
yet greater: submission to a Government of unlimited 
powers. It is only when the hope of this shall become 
absolutely desperate, that further forbearance could not 
be indulged.” 

In his letter to Mr. Giles, written about the same time, 
he says: 

“I see as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the 
rapid strides with which the Federal branch [of our Go- 
vernment is advancing towards the usurpation of all-the 
rights reserved to the States, and the consolidation in it- 
self of all powers, foreign and domestic, and that, too, by 
constructions which leave no limits to their powers, &c. 
Under the power to regulate commerce, they assume in- 
definitely that also over agriculture and manufactures, &e. 
Under the authority to establish pot roads,‘ they claim 
that of cutting down mountains. for. the construction: of 
roads and digging canals, &c, And what is our resource 
for the preservation of the constitution? Reason and ar. 
gument? You might as well reason and argue with the 
marble columns encircling’them, &c. Are we then to stand 
to our arms, with the hot-headed Georgian? No—{and I 
say no, and South Carolina has said no]—that. must be the 
last resource. We must have patience and long endur- 
ance with our brethren, &c. and sepayate from our com- 
panions only when the sole alternatives left are a dissolu- 
tion of our Union with them, or submission to a Govern- 
ment without limitation of powers. Between these two 
evils, when we must-make -a.choice, there can be no 
hesitation.” WR Nh dag? 

Such, sir, are the high and imposing authorities in sup- 
port of the ‘* Carolina doctrine,” which is, in fact, the 
doctrine of the Virginia resolutions of 1798. 

Sir, at that day the whole country was divided on this 
very question. It formed the line of demarcation between 
the federal and republican parties, and the great political 
revolution which then took place turned upon the very 
question involved in these resolutions. . That question 
was decided by the people, and by that decision the con- 
stitution was, in the emphatic language of Mr. J efferson, 
‘saved at its last gasp.” I should suppose, sir, it would 
require more self-respect than any gentleman here would 
be willing to assume, to treat lightly doctrines derived 
from oh high sources. Resting-on. authority like this, 
Iwill ask gentlemen whether South Carolina has not man- 
ifested a high regard for. the Union, when; under a tyran- 
ny ten times more grievous than the alien and- sedition 
laws, she has, hitherto, gone no further than to. petition, 
remonstrate, and. solemnly to protest against: a series of 
measures which-she believes to be wholly..unconstitution- 
al, and utterly destructive of -her interests? Sir, South 
Carolina has not-gone one step further than Mr. Jefferson 
himself was disposed to go, in relation to the very sub= 
ject of our present complaints; not a step further than 


“The resolution .has guarded against any misappre- 
hension of its object, by expressly requiring, for such 
an interposition, ‘the case of a deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous breach of. the constitution, by the exercise of 
powers not. granted by jt.? It must be a case, not of a 
light and transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to 
the great. purposes for which the constitution was esta- 
blished,”? : 

‘But the resolution has done more than guard against 
misconstruction, by expressly referring to cases of a. deli- 
berate, palpable, and dangerous nature. It specifies the 
object of the interposition, which it contemplates to be, 
solely, that of arresting the progress of the evil of usur- 
pation, and of maintaining the authorities, rights, and 
liberties, appertaining to the States, as: parties to the con- 
stitution.” : 

“From this view of the resolution, it would seem incon- 
ceivable that it can incur any just disapprobation from 
those who, laying aside all momentary impressions, and 
recollecting the genuine source and object of the federal 
constitution, shall candidly and accurately interpret the 
meaning of the General Assembly. If the deliberate ex. 
ercise of dangerous powers, palpably withheld by the 
constitution, could not justify the parties to itin interpos- 
ing, even so far as to arrest the progress of the evil, and 

- thereby to preserve the constitution itself, as well as to 
provide for the safety of the parties to it, there would be 
an end to all relief from usurped power, and a direct sub- 
version of the rights specified or recognized under all the 
State constitutions, as well asa plain denial of the funda- 
mental principles on which our independence itself was 
declared.” 

But, sir, our authorities do not stop here. The State 
of Kentucky responded to Virginia, and, on the 10th of 
Novembgr, 1798, adopted those celebrated resolutions, 
well known to have been penned by the author of the 
Declaration of American Independence. In those resolu- 
tions, the Legislature of Kentucky declare “that the Go- 
vernment created by this compact was not made the ex- 
clusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegat- 
ed to itself, since that would have made its discretion, and 
not the constitution, the measure of its powers; but that, 
asin allother cases of compactamong parties having no com- 
mon judge, each party has an equal right to judge for 
itself, as well of infractions, as of the mode and measure 
of redress,” 

At the ensuing session of the Legislature, the subject 
was re-examined, and, on the 14th of November, 1799, 
the resolutions of the preceding year were deliberately 
re-affirmed, and it was, among other things, solemnly dé- 
clared, “that, if those who administer the Gencral Go- 
vernment be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by that 
compact, by a total disregard to the special delegations of 
power therein contained, an annihilation of the State Go- 
vernments, and the erection, upon their ruins, of a Gene- 
ral consolidated Government, will be the inevitable con- 
sequence. That the principle and construction contend- 
ed for, by several of the State Legislatures, that the Gen- 
eral Government is the exclusive judge of the extent of 
the powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despo- 
tism; since the discretion. of those who administer the 
Government, and not the constitution, would be the mea- 
sure of their powers. That the several States who form- 
ed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, have 
the unquestionable right to judge of its infraction; and, 
that a nullification, by those sovereignties, of all unauthor- 
ized acts, done under color of that instrument, is the right- 
ful remedy.” 

Time and experience confirmed Mr. Jefferson’s opinion 
on this all-important point. . In the year 1821, he express- 
ed himself in this emphatic mnnner: «It is a fatal heresy 
to suppose that either our State Governments are supe- 
rior to the Federal, or the Federal to the State; neither 
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thé statesmen from New England were disposed to go un” 
der similar'cireumstances; no further than the Senator from 
Massachusetts himself once considered as within “the Em- 
its ofa constitutional. opposition.” The doctrine thatitis the 
right of a-State to. judge of. the:violations of the constitu- 
tionon the: part of the Federal. Government, and to pro- 
tect her citizens from the operation of unconstitutional 
laws, was held-by the enlightened citizens of Boston, who 
assembled in Faneuil Hall, onthe -25th January; 1809. 
They state, in that celebrated memorial, that ** they looked 
only to the State Legislature, who were conipetent to de 
vise relief against the unconstitutional acts of the General 
Government. -That your power [say they] is adequate to 
that object is evident from the organization of the con- 
federacy.”” : > 
A distinguished Senator from one of the New England 
States, [Mr Hillhouse] in a speech delivered: here, ona 
bill for enforcing the embargo, declared: 1 feel myself 
bound-in conscience to declare; lest the blood of those 
who'shall-fall inthe execution of this measure shall-be on 


| 


oir complaints. It is the principle involved in the con- 
test-—a‘ principle. which,. substituting the diseretion. of 
Congress for, the hiitations of the constitution, brings the 
States and the people to-the feet of the Federal Govern- 
meht,_and leaves them. nothing they can call their own. 
Sir, if; the measures’ of the Federal Government were less 
oppressive, we should, still strive against this usurpation. 
The South is acting on a principle she has always held sa- 
ered+-resistance to unauthorized taxation. These, sir, 
are the principles which induced the immortal: Hampden 
to resist the payment of a tax of twenty shillings: Would 
twenty shillings have ruined his fortuné? No; but the 
payment of half twenty. shillings, on ‘the principle on 
which it was demanded, would have made hima slave. 
Sir, if} in acting on these high motives, if, animated by 
that ardent love of Liberty which has always been the most 
prominent trait in the Southern character, we should be 
hartied beyond:the bounds of a cold and caleulating pru- 
dence, whois there, with one noble and: generous senti- 
ment in his bosom, that would not be disposed, in the lan- 


my head, that I consider this tobe an act which directs 
a mortal blow: atthe liberties of my country; an act con- 
taining unconstitutional provisions, to which the people 
are not bound to submit, and to which, in my opinion, 
they will not submit.” 

And the. Senator from Massachusetts, himself, in a 
speech delivered on the same subject, in the other House, 
said, “ This opposition is constitutional. and legal; it is, 
also, conscientious. It rests on settled and sober convic- 
tion; that such policy is destructive to the interests of the 
people, and dangerous to the being of the Government. 
The experience of every day. confirms these ‘sentiments. 
Men who act from such motives are not to be discouraged 
by trifling obstacles nor awed by any dangers. ‘They 
know the limit of constitutional opposition; up to that 
limit, at their own discretion, they will walk, and walk 
fearlessly.” How “the being of the Government” was 
to be endangered by ‘constitutional opposition to the 
embargo,” I leave'to the gentleman to explain. 

Thus, it will be seen, [said Mr. H.] that the South Car! 
Dlina doctrine is the republican doctrine of ’98; that it was 
first promulgated by the fathers of the faith; that it was 
maintained by Virginia and Kentucky in the worst of 
limes; that it constituted the very pivot on which the pò- 
litical revolution of that day turned; that it embraces the 
very principles the triumph of which, at that time, saved 
‘he constitution at its last gasp, and which New England 
statemen were not unwilling to adopt, when they believed 
‘themselves to be the victims of unconstitutional legisla- 
‘ion. Sir, as to the doctrive that the Federal Government 
is the exclusive judge of the extent, as well as the limita- 
‘ions of its powers, it seems to me to ‘be utterly subver- 
ive of the sovereignty and independence of thè States. 
it makes but little difference, in my estimation, whether 
Songress or the Supreme Court are invested with this 
yower.” If the Federal Government, in all or any of its 
lepartments, are to prescribe the limits of its own author- 
ty, and the States are hound to submit to the decision, 
nd are not toùe allowed to examine and decide for them- 
elves, when the barriers of the constitution shall be over- 
eaped, this is practically “a government without limita- 
jon of powers.” The States are at once reduced to mere 
petty corporations, and the people are entirely at your 
mercy. Ihave but one word more to add. In/all the ef: 
forts that have been made by South Carolina to resist the 
unconstitutional laws which Congress has extended over 
them, she has kept steadily in view the preservation of 
the Union, by the only means by which she believes it 
can be long preserved-—a firm; manly, and steady resist- 
ance against usurpation. The measures of the Federal 


guage of Burke, to exclaim, ‘You must pardon. some- 
thing to the spirit of liberty!” : 
Mr. WEBSTER here.rose to reply; but as the hour 
was advanced, (it being then near four o’elock) he yield- 
ed the floor to ' 
Mr. BELL, who moved an adjournment, which metion’ 
was agreed tò. 


Tourspay, January 26, 1830. i 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. FOOT’S 
resolution, when Mr. WEBSTER addressed the Senate 
in reply to the last speech of Mr. HAYNE. About 
half past three o’clock he gave way to a request of one 
of the members for an adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, January 27, 1850. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. FOOT?’S 
resolution; when i ý 

Mr. WEBSTER, ina speech of three hours’ length, 
concluded bis argument. ' 

[The speech, as delivered yesterday and to-da, was as 
follows:] a 

Mr. PrusipExy: When the mariner has been tossed, for 
many days, in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he 
naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, the 
earliest glance of the sun, to take-his latitude; and ascer- 
tain how far the elements have driven him ‘from’his true 
course. - Let usimitate this prudence, and, before we float 
farther, on the waves of this debate, refer to the point 
from which we departed, that we may, at least, be able to 
form some conjecture where we now are, Task for the 
reading of the resolution. 

[The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: ~ 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be 
instructed to inquire and report the quantity of the public 
lands remaining unsold within each State and Territory, and 
whether it be expedient to limit, for a certain period, the 
sales of the public lands tosuch lands only ashave heretofore 
been offered for sale, and are now subject to entry at the 
minimum price. And, also, whether the office of Surveyor 
Gencral, and some of the land offices; may not be abolish- 
ed, without detriment to the public interest; or whether it 
be expedient'to adopt measures to hasten the sales, and 
extend more rapidly the surveys of the public lands.’?] 
_ We have thus heard, sir, what that resolution is, which 
is actually submitted for our consideration; and it will 
readily occur to every one, that it is almost the only sub- 


ve aga atic f ject about which something has not been said in the s eech 
Government have, it is true, prostrated her interests, and running through two days, by which the Senate es been 


will soon involve the whole South in irretrievable ruin. | now. entertained by th i 
volve > Sout i . : i y the gentleman from South Carolina. 
But even this evil, great as it is, is not the chief ground of} Every topic in the wide range of our public affairs, wheth- 
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er past or present; every thing, general or local, whethér 
belonging to national politics, or party politics, seems to 
have attracted more or less of the honorable members 
attention, save only. the resolution before us. He has spok- 
en of every thing but the public lands. They have escap- 
‘To that subject, in all his excursions, he 
has not paid even the cold respect of a passing glance. | 

When this debate, sir, was_to.be resumed on Thursday 
morning; it so happened that it wouid have been conveni- 
ent for'me to be elsewhere. The honorablé member, 
however, did not incline to put off the discussion to-andth- 


er day, He hada shot, he said, to return, and hë wished 
to discharge it. That shot, sir, which it was kind thus to 


inform us was coming, that we might stand out of the way, 
or prepare ourselves to fall before it, ‘and die with decen- 
cy, has now been received. ‘Under all advantages, and 
with expectation awakened by the tone which preceded it, 
it has been discharged, and has spentits force. It may 
become me to say no more of its cffect, than that, if no- 
body is found, after ali, cither killed or wounded by it, it 
is not the first time, in the history of human affai 


irs, that 
the vigor and success of the war have not quite come up 
tothe lofty and sounding phrase of the manifesto, 

‘The gentleman, sir, in declining to postpone the debate, 
told the Senate, with the emphasis of his hand upon his 
heart, that there was something rankling here, which he 
wished to relieve., [Mr Haye rose, and disclaimed having 
used the word rankling.} { would not {said Mr. W. }be safe 
for the honorable member to appeal to those around him, 
upon the question, whether he cid, in fact, make use of that 
worl But he may have been unconscious of it. At any 
rate, itis cnough that he disclaims it. But still, with or 
without the use of that particular word, he had yetsomcthing 
here, of which he wished to rid himself by an immediate 
reply. In this respect, sir, 1 have a great advantage over 
the honorable gentleman. There is nothing here, sir, 
which gives me the slightest uneasiness; neither fear, nor 
anger, nor that which is sometimes more troublesome than 
cither-—the consciousness of having been in the wrong. 
here is nothing, either originating here, or now received 
here, by the gentleman’s shot. “Nothing original: for T 
had not the shghtest fecling of disrespect or unkindness 
towards the honorable member. Some passages, it is true, 
had occurred since our acquaintance in this body, which I 
could have wished might have been otherwise; but I had 
used philosophy and forgotten them. “When the honora. 
ble member rose, in his first specch, {paid him the re- 
spec of attentive Liste and when he sat down, though 
surprised, and, £ must say, even astonished, at some of his 
opinions, nothing was farther from my intention than to 


commence any personal warfare: and through the whole of 
~” d 


the few remarks I made in answer, I avoided, studiously 
and carefully, every thing which I thought possible to be 
construed into disrespect. And, sir, while there is thus 
nothing originating here, which 1 wished, et any time, or 
now wish to discharge, L must repeat, also, that nothing 
has been reecived bere, which rankles, or in any way, 
gives me annoyance. T will not recuse the honorable 
member cf violating the rules of civilized war. I will not 
say that ke poisoned bis arrows. But whether his shafts 
were, or were not, dipped in that which would bave caus- 
ed rankling, if they had reached, there was net, as it hap- 
pened, quite strength enough in the bow to bring them to 
their mark, ~ Lf he wishes now to gather up those shafis, 
he must look for them elsewhere: they will netbe found 
fixed and quivering in the object at which they were aimed. 

The honorable member complained that} had slept on 
his speech, Sir, {must have slept on it, or not sleptat all. 
She moment the honorable member sat down, bis friend 


from Missouri rosc, and, with much honeyed commenda-| 


tion of the speech, suggested-that the impressions which it 
had produced were too charming and delightiid to be dis- 
turbed by other sentiments, or other sounds, and proposed 


attention to the subject of this.debate. 


that the Senate should adjourn: +- Would- it have, been 
quite amiable in me, ‘sir, to interrupt.this excellent good 
feeling? - Must I not have been absolutely: malicious; I 
could have thrust myself. forward, to destro: s sensatior 
thus pleasing?. Was it not much better and kinder, both 
tò. sleep upon them myself, and to. allow others,-also,,the 
pleasure of sleeping upon them? . But if it be -meant,. by 
sleeping. upon his speech, that I took. time to prepare aye. 
ply toit; it is quite.amfistake: owingto other engagements, 
Ecould not employ even the interval, between the adjourn- 
ment of the. Senate and its mecting the next morning, in 
Nevertheless, sir, 
the mere matter of fact is undoubtedly truc—I did sleep 
on the gentleman’s. speech, and. slept soundly; and T slept 
equally well on his speech of yesterday, to which I am 
now replyit Itis quite possible sthat, in. this. respect, 
also, I possess some advantage over the honorable mem- 
her, attributable, doubtless, to a cooler temperament, on 
my part: for, in truth, I slept upon his speeches remark- 
ably well. But the gentleman inquires why he was made 
the object of such a reply? Why was he singled ont?. If 
an attack had been made on the East, he, he assures us, 
didnot begin it; it was the gentlemanfrom Missouri. Sir, 
{answered the gentleman’s speech, because I happened to 
hear it; and because, also, I chose to give an answer. to 
that speech, which, if unanswered, I thought most likely 
to produce injurious impressions. «I did not stop to inquire 
who was the original drawer ‘of the bill... 1. found. arer 
sponsible endorser before me, and it was my purpose to 
hold him Hable, and to bring him to his just responsibility, 
without delay. But, sir, this interrogatory of the henor- 
able member was only introductory to another. He- pro- 
ceeded to ask me, whether I had turned upon him, in this 
debate, from the consciousness that I should find an over- 
match, if { ventured. on a contest with his friend from 
Missouri. If, sir, the honorable member, ex ratia modes 
fiz, had chosen thus to defer to his friend, ‘and to pay him 
a compliment, without intentional disparagement to others, 
it would have been quite according to the friendly cour- 
tesies of debate, and not at all ungrateful to my own feel- 
ings. Tam not one of those, sir, who esteem any tribute 
of regard, whether light and occasional, or more serious and 
deliberate, which may be bestowed on others, as so much 
unjusUy withholden from themselves. But the tone and 
manner of the gentleman’s question forbid me that I thus 
interpret it. Tam not at liberty to consider it as nothing 
more than a civility to-his Hend»; It had anair of taunt and 
disparagement, a little of the-loftiness of -assertedsupe- 
viority, which does not allow me to passit over without 
notice. It was putas aquestion for me to answer—and so 
putas if it were difficult for me to answer--wheiher I 
decmed the member from Missouri an over-match. for 
myself, in debate here? It seems to me, sir, that thisis 
extraordinary language, and an extraordinary tone, forthe 
discussions of this bedy. : : 

Matches and over-matches! ‘Those terms. are more ap- 
plicable elsewhere than here, and fitter for other assein- 
blies than this. Sir, the gentleman seems to forget where, 
and what, we are. This is a Senate——a Senate of equals: 
of men of individual honor and personal character, and of 
absolute independence. We know. no masters: we ac- 
knowledge no dictators. This is a hall for mutual consulta- 
tion and discussion; net an arena for the exhibition of 
champions. I offer myself, sir, as a mateh for no man;' I 
throw the challenge of debate at no man’s feet: But. 
then, sin, since the honorable member has put the. ques- 
tion in a manner that calls-for an answer; Iwill give him 
an answer; and I tell him, that, holding. myself to be the 
humblest of the members here, I yet know nothing in the 
arm of his friend from Missouri, either alone, or when aid- 
ed by the arm of his friend fromSouth Carolina, that need 
deter, even me, from espousing’ whatever opinions I may 
choose to espouse; from debating whenever I may choose 
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to debate; or from speaking whatever I may-see fit to say, 
on the ‘floor of the ‘Senate, 


wound my pride- of personal character. e X 
tone rescued'the’ remark ‘from: intentional irony, which 


otherwise, probably; ‘would have been its general accep- 
tation.” But, sir, tif it'be imagined that, by this mutual quo- 
tation and commendation; if it be supposed that, by cast- 


ing the character's of the drama, assigning to each his part: 
to one the attack; to another the cry of onset; or, if it be 
thought that, by a I¢ud and empty vaunt of anticipated 
victory; any laurels are to be. won here; if it be imagined, 


especially, that any, or all these things will shake any. pur- 
pose of mine, Teai tell the honorable member; once for 


all, that heis greatly mistaken, and that he is dealing. with 


one of whose temper and ‘character he has yet much to 
Sir, I shal! not allow myself, on this occasion, 1 


learn. 
hope onno occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper; 


but, if provoked, às I trust I never shall be, into crimina- 


tion-and recrimination, the honorable member may, per- 
haps, find, that, in that contest, there will be blows to 


take as well as blows to give; that others can state com- 
parisons as significant, at least, as his own, and that his 


impunity may, perhaps, demand of him whatever powers 
of taunt and sarcasm he may possess. 1 commend him to 
a prudent husbandry of his. resources. 

But, sir, the-coalition! the coalition! ‘ay, the murder- 
ed coalition!” The gentleman asks if I were led or fright- 
ed into this debate by the spectre of the coalition! «Was 
it the ghost of tke murdered coalition, (he exclaims) which 
haunted the member from Massachusetts, and which, like 
the ghost of Banquo, would never down?” “The mur- 
dered coalition!” Sir, this charge of a coalition, in refer- 
ence to the late administration, is not original with the 
honorable member. It did not spring up in the Senate. 
Whether as a fact, as an argument, or ‘as an embellish- 
ment, it is all borrowed. He adopts it, indeed, from a 
very low origin, and a still lower present condition. It is 
one of the thousand calumnies with which the press teem- 
ed, during an excited political canvass. It was a charge, 
of which there was not only no proof or probability, but 
which was, in itself, wholly impossible to be true. Noman 
of common information ever believed a syllable of it. Yet 
it was of that class of falsehoods, which, by continued re- 
petition, through all the organs of detraction and abuse; 
are capable of misleading those who are already far misled; 
and of farther fanning passions already: kindling into flame. 


Doubtless it served, in its day, and in greater or less de- 
Having done that, it has 


gree, the.end designed by it. 
sunk into the general mass of stale and loathed calumnies. 


It is the very cast-off slough of a polluted and shameless 


press. Incapable of further mischief, it lies in the sewer, 
lifeless and despised. 
the honorable member to give it dignity or decency, by 


attempting to elevate it, and to introduce it into the S6- 


nate. He cannot change it from what it is—-an object of 
general disgust and scorn. On the contrary, the contact, 
if he choose to touch it, is more likely to drag him down, 
down, to the place where it lies itself, 

But, sir, the honorable member was not, for other rea- 
sons, entirely happy in his allusion to the story of Barquo’s 
murder, and Banquo’s ghost. It was not, [ think, the friends, 
but the enemies of the murdered Banquo, at whose bid- 
ding his spirit would not down. The honorable gentleman 
is fresh in his reading of the English classics, and can put 
me right if I am wrong; but, according to my poor recol- 
lection, it was at those who had begun with caresses, and 
ended with foul: and treacherous murder, that the gory 


loeks were ‘shaken! The ghost. of Banquo, 
Sir, when uttered:as matter 
of commendation’ or: compliment, I should: dissent: fiom 
nothing which ‘the honorable member ‘might say of his 
friend. Still less do.T put’ forth any pretensions: of my 
own. But, when put to me as.matter of taunt, I throw. it 
back, and: say’ ‘tothe gentleman that he could possibly 
have. said ‘nothirig’ less" likely than’ such a comparison’ to 
The anger of its 


it is not now, sir, in the power of 


like that 
of- Hamlet, was an honest ghost; it disturbed-no innocent 
man It knew where its appearance would strike terror, 
and who would cry-out, a:ghost! It made itself visible in 
the right quarter, and compelled the guilty and the con- 
science smitten, and -none others, to start, with-— 

t Pyythee, see there! behold! lu! 

“Tf Lstand here, I saw him!? a 


Their eye balls were seared. (was it not so, sir?) who 
had thought to shield. themselves, by concealing their own 
hand, andJaying the imputation of the crime on a low and 
hireling agency in wickedness, who had vainly attempted 
to stifle the workings of their own coward consciences, by 
ejaculating, through white lips and chattering teeth, 
“thou canst not say I did it!” J have misread the great 
poet, if it was those who had no way partaken in the deed 
of the:death, who. either found that they were, or feared 
that they should be, pushed from their stools by the ghost 
of the slain, or who exclaimed, to a spectre created by 
their own. fears, and their own remorse, ‘avaunt!. and 
quit our sight!” 

There is another particular, sir, in whieh the honorable 
member’s quick. perception of resemblances might, I 
should think, have seen something in the story of Banquo, 
making it not altogether a subject of the most pleasant 
contemplation. Those who murdered Banquo, what did 
they win by it? substantial good? permanent power? or 
disappointment, rather, and sore mortification; dust and 
ashes, the common fate of vaulting ambition, overleaping 
itself? Did not even-handed justice, ere long, commend 
the poisoned chalice to their own lips? Did they not soon 
find that for another they had “filed their mind ™ that 
their ambition, though apparently for the moment success- 
ful, had but put a barren seeptre in their grasp? Ay, sir, 

“A barren sceptre in their gripe, ` 
“ Thence to be wrenoheg by an unlineal hand. 
“No son of their’s suececding. * 


Sir, I need pursue the allusion no farther. I leave the 
honorable gentleman to run it out at his leisure, and to 
derive from it all the gratification it is calculated to admi- 
nister. If he finds himself pleased with the associations, 
and prepared to be quite satisfied, though the. parallel 
should be entirely completed, I had almost said I am satis- 
fied also——but that I shall think of. Yes, sir, 1 will think 
of that. 

In the course of my observations, the other day, I paid 
a passing tribute of respect to'a very worthy man, Mr. 
Dane, of Massachusetts. It so happened that he drew the 
ordinance of 1787, for the government of the North- 
western Territory. A man of so much ability, and so ttle 
pretence; of so great a capacity to do good, and so unmix- 
eda disposition to do it, for its own sake; a gentleman who 
acted an important part, forty years ago, ina measure, the 
influence of which is still deeply felt in the very matter 
which was the subject of debate, might, I thought, receive 
from me a commendatory recognition. But the honorable 
member was inclined to be facetious on the subject. He 
was rather disposed to make it matter of ridicule that 1 had 
introduced into the dehate the name of one Nathan Dane, 
of whom, Ke assures us, he had never before heard. Sir, 
if the honorable member had never before heard of Mr. 
Dane, I am sorry forit. It shows him less acquainted with 
the public men of the country than I had supposed. Let 
me tell him, however, that a sneer from him, at the men- 
tion of the name of Mr. Dane, is in bad taste. It may well 
be a high mark of ambition, sir, either with the honorable 
gentleman or myself, to accomplish as much to make our 
names known to advantage, and remembered with grati- 
tude, as Mr. Dane has accomplished. But the truth is, 
sir, I suspect that Mr, Dane livesa little too far North. He 
is of Massachusetts, and too near the North star, to be 
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reached by the honorable gentleman’s telescope. If his 
sphere had happened to range South of Mason’s and Dix- 


on’s line, he might, probably, have come within the scope 
of his vision! pet tee 

I spoke; sir, of the ordinance of 1787, which prohibited 
slavery, in all future times, Northwest of the Ohio, as a 
measure of great wisdom and foresight, and one which had 
been attended with highly beneficial and permanent con- 
sequences. I supposed that, on this point, no two gen- 
tlemen in the Senate could entertajn different opinions. 
But, the simple expression of this sentiment has: led the 
gentleman not only into a labored: defence of slavery, in 
the abstract, and on principle, but, also, into a warm accu- 


sation against me, as having attacked the system of do- 
mestic slavery, now existing in the Southern States. For 
all this, there was not the slightest foundation in any thing 


said or‘intimated by me: Tdid not utter a single word, 
which any ingenuity could torture into an attack on the 
slavery of the South. I said, only, thatit was highly wise 
and useful, in legislating for the Northwestern country, 
while it was yet a. wilderness, to prohibit the introduction 
of slaves; and added, thatI presumed in the neighboring 


State of Kentucky, there was no reflecting and intclligent 


gentleman who would doubt that, if the same prohibition 


had been extended, at the same early period, over that 
commonwealth, her strength and population would, at this 
If these opi- 


day, have been far greater than they are. 
nions be thought doubtful, they are, nevertheless, I trust, 
neither extraordinary or disrespectful. 


souri question! He represents me as making an onset on 


the whole South, and manifesting a spirit which would in- 


terfere with and disturb their domestic condition! Sir, 
this injustice no otherwise surprises me, than as it is done 
here, and done without the slightest pretence of ground 
for it. Isay, it only surprises me, as being done here: 
for, I know, full well, that itis, and has been, the settled 


policy of some persons in the South, for years, to repre- 


sent the people of the North as disposed to interfere with 
them in their own exclusive and peculiar concerns. This 
is a delicate and sensitive point in Southern feeling; and, 
of late years, it has always been touched, and generally 
with effect, whenever the object has been to unite the 
whole South against Northern men, or Northern measures. 
This feeling, always carefully kept alive, and maintained 
at too intense a heat to admit discrimination or reflection, 
is a lever of great power in our political machine. It 
moves vast bodies, and gives to them one and the same di- 
rection, But the feeling is without all adequate cause, 
and the suspicion which exists wholly groundless. There 
is not, and never has been, a disposition in the North to 
interfere with these interests of the South. Such interfer- 


ence has never been supposed to be within the power of 


Government; nor has it been, in any way, attempted. It 
has always been regarded as a matter of domestic policy, 
left with the States themselves, and with which the Fede- 
ral Government had nothing todo. Certainly, sir, I am, 
and ever have been, of that opinion. The gentleman, in- 
deed, argues, that slavery, in the abstract, is no evil. 
Most assuredly, E need not say I differ with him, altoge- 
ther and most widely, on that point. I regard domestic 
slavery as one of the greatest of evils, both moral and po- 
litical. But, though it be a malady, and whether it be 
curable, and, if so, by what means; or, on the other hand, 
whether it be the vudnus immedicabile of the social system, 
1 leave it to those whose right and duty it is to inquire and 
to decide. And this, E believe, sir, is, and uniformly has 
been, the sentiment of the North. Let us look a little at 
the history of this matter. 

When the present constitution was submitted for the 


They attack no- 
body, and menace nobody. And yet, sir, the gentleman’s 
optics have discovered, even in’ the mere expression of 
this sentiment, what he calls the very spirit of the Mis- 


that the powers of the Government which it proposed. to 
establish, might, perhaps, in some possible mode, be ex- 
erted in measures tending to the abolition of slavery. . This. 
suggestion would, of course, attract much attention in the 
Southern conventions. In that of Virginia, Gov: Randolph 
said: Eb ot, 
“I hope there is none here, who, considering thé sub- 


ject in the calm light of philosophy, will make an objec: 


tion dishonorable to Virginia; that at the moment they are 
securing the rights of their citizens, an objection is start- 
ed that there is a spark of hope that those unfortunate 
men now held in bondage, may, by the operation of the . 
General Government, be made free.” 

At the very first Congress, petitions:on the subject were 
presented, if I mistake not, from several States., The 
Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Sla- 
very, took a lead, and laid before Congress a memorial, 
praying Congress to promote the abolition by such pow- 
ers as it possessed. ‘This memorial was referred, in. the 
House of Representatives, to a Select Committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Foster; of New Hampshire, Mr. Gerry, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Huntington, of Connecticut, Mr. Law- 
rence of New York, Mr. Sinnickson, of New Jersey, Mr. 
Hartley, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Parker, of Virginia; 
all of them, sir, as you will observe, Northern men, but 
the last. This committee made a report, which was com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House, and there 
considered and discussed on several days; and, being 
amended, although in no material respect, it was made to 
express three distinct propositions, on the subjects of sla- 
very and the slave trade. First, in the words of the con- 
stitution, that Congress could not, prior to the year 1808, 
prohibit the migration or importation of such persons ag 
any of the States, then existing, should think proper to 
admit. Second, that Congress had authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying on the Afri- 
can slave trade, for the purpose of supplying oreign coun-: 
tries. On this proposition, our early laws against those 
who engage in that traffic are founded. The third propo- 
sition, and ‘that which bears on the present question, was 
expressed in the following terms : 

‘© Resolved, That Congress have no authority to interfere 
in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them 
in any of the States, it remaining with the several States, 
alone, to provide rules and regulations therein, which hu- 
manity and true policy may require.” 

This resolution received the sanction of the House of 
Representatives so early as March, 1790.. And now; sir, 
the honorable member will allow me to remind. him, that, 
not only were the Sclect Committee who reported the re- 
solution, with a single exception, all Northern men, but 
also that, of the members then composing the House of 
Representatives, a large majority, I believe nearly two- 
thirds, were Northern men also. 

The House agreed to insert these resolutions in its jour- 
nal; and from that day to this, it has never been maintain- 
ed or contended that Congress had any authority to regu- 
late, or interfére with, the condition of slaves, in the se- 
veral States.- No Northern gentleman, to my knowledge, 
has moved any such question in cither House of Congress, 

The fears of the South, whatever fears they might have 
entertained, were allayed and quieted by this early deci- 
sion; and so remained, till they were excited afresh, with- 
out cause, but for collateral and indirect purposes.: When 
it became necessary, or was thought so, by some politi- 
cal persons, to find an unvarying ground for the exclusion 
of Northern men from confidence and from lead ‘in the af 
fairs of the republic, then, and not till then, the cry was 
raised, and the feeling industriously excited, that the in- 
fluence of Northern men in the public councils would en- 
danger the relation of master and slave. For myself, I 
claim no other merit than that this gross and enormous in- 


ratification of the people, there were those who imagined | justice towards the whole North, has not wrought upon 
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Iam above violating my principles, even under the smart 
of injury and false imputations. Unjust suspicions: and! 
undeserved reproach,” whatever páin 1 may experience 
from them, will not-induce me, I trust, nevertheless, to 
overstep the limits of constitutional duty, or to encroach 
on the rights of others. | The doitiestic: slavery of the 
South I leave where I find itin- the ‘hands‘of their own 
Governments. It is their affair, not mine. ` Nor- do Icom- 
plain of: the peculiar effect which the magnitude of that 
population has had in the distribution of power, under this 
Federal: Government. We know, sir, that the represen- 
tation of the States in the other House is not equal. 
We know that ‘great advantage, in that respect, is en- 
joyed by. the slave-holdng States; and we know, too, that 
the- intended equivalent for that advantage, that is to 
say, the imposition of direct taxes ii the same ratio,.has 
become merely nominal; the habit of the -Government 
being almost invariably to'collect its revenues from other 
sources, and in-other modes. Nevertheless, I do not com- 
plain: nor would 1 countenance any movement to alter this 
arrangement of representation.” It is the original bargain 
—the compact—let it stand: Jet the advantage of it be 
fully enjoyed. The Union itself is too full of benefit to 
be hazarded in propositions for changing its original basis. 
I-go for the Constitution as it is, and for the Unionas it is. 
But I am resolved not to submit, in silence, to accusations, 
either against myself individually, or against the North, 
wholly unfounded and unjust—accusations which impute 
to usa disposition to evade the constitutional compact, and 
to extend the power of the Government over the internal 
laws and domestic condition of the States. ~ All such accu- 
sations, wherever and whenever madée—all insinuations of 
the existence of any such purposes, T know, and feel, to 
be groundless and injurious. And we must confide in 
Southern gentlemen themselves; we must trust to those 
whose integrity of heart and magnanimity of feeling will 
lead them to a desire to maintain and disseminate truth, 
and who possess the means of its diffusion with the South- 
ern public; we must leave it to them to disabuse that pub- 
lic of its prejudices. But, in the mean time, for my own 
part, L shall continue to act justly, whether those towards 
‘whom justice is exercised receive it with candor or with 
contuincly, 

Having had occasion to recur to the ordinance of 1787, 
in order to defend myself against the infercnces which the 


honorable member has chosen to draw from my former j 


observations on that subject, Lam not willing, new, en- 
tirely to take leave of it, without another remark. Lt need 
hardly be said, that that paper expresses just sentiments 
on the great subjects of civil and religious liberty. Snch 
sentiments were common, and abound in all our state pa- 
pers of that day. But this ordinance did that which was 
not so common, and which is not, even now, universal; 
that is, it set forth and declured, as a high and binding duty 
of Government itself, the obligation to encourage schools, 
and advance the means of education; on the plain reason, 


that religion, morality, and knowledge, are necessary to lof his own country. 


good government and to the bappincss of mankind. One 
observation farther. The important provision incorporat- 
ed into the constitution of the United States, and several 
of those of the States, and recently, as we have seen, 
adopted into the reformed constitution of Virginia, re- 
strumming legislative power, in questions of private right, 
and from impairing the obligation of contracts, is first in- 
troduced and established, as far as } am informed, as mat- 
ter of express written constitutional law, in this ordinance 


me to'change my-opinionsy or my political conduct. I hope] quate to the exigencies of the country, and recommend 


ing tothe State’:to send delegates to the convention which 
formed the present constitution.—(Note 1.) ‘ 

~ An attempt has been made to transfer, from the North 
to the South, the honor of this exclusion of slavery from 
the Northwesteri territory: The journal, without argu- 
ment or comment, refutes sich attempt. The cession by 
‘Virginia was made: March, «1784.: On. the 19th of April 
following, a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, 
Chase, and Howell, reported -a plan for a temporary 
government of the territory, in: which was’ this article: 
“That, after the year 1800, there shall: be. neither:slave- 
ry, nor involuntary servitude, in any of the. said. States, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 
party shall have been convicted.” Mr. Speight, of North 
Carolina, moved to strike out this paragraph. ‘The ques- 
tion was put, according to the form then practised: «Shall 
these words stand, as part of the plan,” &e. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, seven States, voted 
inthe affirmative. Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, in the negative.” North Carolina was divided. As 
the consent of nine States was necessary, the words could 
not stand, and were struck out accordingly. Mr. Jefferson 
voted for the clause, but was overruled by his colleagues. 

In March of the next year, (1785) Mr. King, of Mas- 
sachusetts, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, 
proposed the formerly rejected article, with this addition: 
*< And that this regulation shall be an article of compact, 
and remain a fundamental principle ọf the constitutions be- 
tween the thirteen original States, and each of the States 
described in the resolve,” &c. On this clause, which pro- 
vided the adequate and thorough security, the eight North- 
ern Statesat that time voted affirmatively, and the four 
Southern States negatively. The votes of nine States were 
not yct obtained, and thus the provision was again rejected 
by the Southern States. The perseverance of the North 
held out, and two years afterwards the object was obtain- 
ed. Itis no derogation from the credit, whatever that 
may be, of drawing the ordinance, that its principles had 
before been prepared and discussed, in the form of reso- 
lutions. If one should reason in that way, what would 
become of the distinguished honor of the author of the 
Declaration of Independence? There is not a sentiment 
in that paper which had not been voted and resolved in 
the assemblies, and other popular bodies in the country, 
over and over again. 

But the honorable member. has now found out that this 
gentleman (Mr. Dane) was a member of the Hartford Con- 
vention. However uninformed the honorable. member 
may be of characters and occurrences at the North, it 
would scem that he has at his elbow, on this occasion, 


isome high-minded and lofty spirit, some magnanimous and. 


true-hearted monitor, possessing the means of local know- 
ledge, and ready to supply the honorable member with 
every thing, down even to forgotten and moth-eaten two- 
penny pamphlets, which may be used to the disadvantage 
But, as to the Hartford Convention, 
sir, allow me to say, that the proceedings of that body 
secm, now, to be less read and studied in New England, 
than farther South. They appear to be looked to, not in 
New England, but elsewhere, for the purpose of seeing 
how far they may scrve as a precedent. But they will not 
answer the purpose—tbey are quite too tame. The lati- 
tude in which they originated was too cold, Other con- 
ventions, of more recent existence; have gone a whole 
bar’s length beyond it. ‘The learned doctors of Colleton 


of 1787. And I must add, also, in regard to the author of fand Abbeville have pushed their. commentaries on the 


the ordinance, who has not had the happiness to attract 
the gentleman’s notice heretofore, nor to avoid his sarcasm 


now, that he was chairman of that Select Committee ofj with the Hartford Convention. 


the old Congress whose report first expressed the strong 
sense of that body, that the old confederation was not ade- 


Hartford Collect so far, that the original text-writers are 
thrown entirely into the shade. I have nothing to do, sir, 
Its journal, which the 
gentleman has quoted, I never read. So far as the honor- 
able member may discover in its proceedings a spirit, in 
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any degree resembling that which was avowed and justifi- that he did not attack the Eastern States, he ce: tainly 
ed in these other conventions to which I have alluded, or ;must have forgotten not only particular-remarks, but the 
so far as those proceedings can be shown to be disloyal to | whole drift and tenor of his speech; unless he means, by 
the constitution, or.tending to disunion, so far I shall be [not attacking, that he did not commence ‘hostilities—but 
as ready as any one to bestow on them reprehension and that another had preceded: him in the attack. ~ He, in the 
censure. 3 ‘ first place, disapproved of the whole course of the:Go- 
Having dwelt long on this convention, and other occur-|vernment, for forty years, in regard to its dispositions of 
rences of that day, in the hope, probably, (which will not |the public Jand; and then turning northward: and east- 
be gratified) that I should leave the course of this debate ward, and fancying he had found a cause for alleged nar- 
to follow him, at length, in those excursions, the honora- ;rowness and-niggatcliness in the “accursed policy” of the 
ble member returned, and attempted another object. He |tariff, to which he represented the people of New Eng- 
referred to a speech of mine, in the other House, the same iland as wedded, he went on, for a full hour, with remarks, 
which I had occasion to allude to- myself the ‘other day; jthe whole scope of. which was te exhibit the results of this: 


and has quoted a passage or two from. it, with. a bold, 
though uneasy and laboring air of confidence, as if he had 
detected in mean inconsistency. Judging. from the gen- 
tleman’s manner, a stranger to. the course of the debate, 
and to the point in discussion, would have imagined, from 
so triumphant a tone, that the honorable member was 


policy, in feelings and in measures unfavorable to the 
West. I thought his opinions unfounded and erroneous, 
as to the general course of the Government, ahd ven- 
tured to reply to them. 

The gentleman had remarked on the analogy of other 
cases, and quoted the conduct of European Governments 


about to overwhelm me with a manifest contradiction. |towards their own subjects, settling on this continent, as in 
Any one who had heard him, and who had not heard what {point to show that we had been harsh and rigid in selling, 


ĮI had, in fact, previously said, must have thought me rout- 
ed and discoinfited, as the gentleman had promised. Sir, 
a breath blows all this triumph away. There is not the 
slightest ‘difference.in the sentiments of my remarks on 
the two occasions. What I said here on Wednesday is in 
exact accordance with the opinions expressed by me in 
the other House in 1825. Though the gentleman had the 
metaphysics of Hudibras—though he were able 
+ To sever and divide 
“A hair "uwixt North and Northwest side,” 

he yet could not insert his metaphysical scissors between the 
fair reading of my remarks in 1825, and what I said here 
last week. There is not only no‘contradiction, no differ- 
ence, but, in truth, too-exact a similarity, both in thought 
and language, to be entircly in just taste. 
quoted the same speech, had recurred to it, and spoke 
with it open before me; and much of what I said was little 
more than a repetition from it. In order to make finish- 
ing work with this alleged contradiction, permit the to re- 
cur to the origin of this debate, and review its course. This 
seems expedient, and may be done as well now as at any 
time. 

Well, then, its history is this: The honorable member 
from Connecticut moved a resolution, which ‘constitutes 
the first branch of that which is now before us; that is to 
say, a resolution instructing the Committee on Public 
Lands to inquire into the expediency of limiting, for a 
certain period, the sales of the public lands, to such as 
have heretofore been offered for sale; and whether sun- 
dry offices, connected with the sales of the lands, might 
not. be abolished, without detriment tothe public service. 

In the progress of the discussion which arose on this 
resolution, an honorable member from New Hampshire 
moved to amend the resolution, so as entirely to reverse 
its object; that is, to strike it all out, and insert a direction 
to the Committee to inquire into the expediency of adopt- 
ing measures to hasten the sales, and to extend more ra- 
pidly the surveys of the lands. 

The honorable member from Maine [Mr. Srracor] 
suggested that both those propositions might well enough 
go, for consideration, to the Committee; and in this state 
of the question the member from South Carolina addressed 
the Senate in his first speech. He rose, he said, to give 
us his own free thought on the public lands. Isaw him 
rise with pleasure, and listened with expectation, though, 
before he concluded, ‘I was filled with surprise. Cer- 
tainly, I was never moré: surprised than to find him fol- 
lowing up, to the extent he did, the sentiments and 
opinions which the gentleman from Missouri had put forth, 
and. which it is known he has long entertained. 

I need not repeat at large the general topics of the 
honorable gentleman’s speech. ~ Whenhe said, yesterday, 


T had myself | it was, sir, the speech of Col. Barre. 


when we should have given, the public lands to settlers. 
Ithought the honorable member had suffered his judg- 
ment to be betrayed by a false analogy; that he. was struck 
with an appearance of resemblance, where there was 
no real similitade. Ithink so still. The first settlers of 
North America were enterprising spirits, engaged in pri- 
vate adventure, or fleecing from tyranny at ome: “When 
arrived here, they were forgotten by the mother country, 
or remembered only to be oppressed. Carried away 
again by the appearance of analogy, or struck. with the 
eloquence of the passage, the honorable member yester- 
day observed, that the conduct of Government towards 
the Western emigrants, or my representation of it, brought 
to his mind a celebrated speech in the British Parliament. 

On the question of 
the stamp act, or tea tax, I forget which, ‘Col. Barre had 
heard a member on the Treasury Bench argue, that the 
people of the United States, being British colonists, 

planted by the maternal care, nourished by the indulgence, 
and protected by the arms of England, would not grudge 
their mite to relieve the mother country from the heavy 
burthen under which she groaned. The language ‘of Col. 

Barre, in reply to this, was: They planted by your care! 

Your oppression planted them in America. They fled 

from your tyranny, and grew by your neglect of them. 

So soon as you began to‘care forthem, you showed, your 

care by sending persons to spy out their liberties,’ mis- 

represent their character, prey wpon them, and eat out 

their substance. 

And now; does the honorable gentleman mean to main- 
tain that language like this is applicable to the conduct 
of the Government of the United States towards the West- 
ern emigrants, or to any representation given by me of 
that conduct? Were the settlers in the West driven 
thither by our oppression? Have they flourished only by 
our neglect of them? Has the Government done nothing 
but to prey upon them, and eat out their substance? Sir, 
this fervid eloquence of the British speaker, just, when 
and where it was uttered, and fit to remain an exercise for 
the schools, is not a little out’ of place when it is brought 
thence, to be applied here, to the conduct of our own 
country towards her owncitizens. From America to Eng- 
land, it may be true; from “Americans to their own Go- 
vernment it wouldbe strange language. | Let us leave it 
to be recited and declaimed by our boys, against a foreign 
nation; not introduce it here, to recite and declaim our- 
selves against our own. oP aes 

But I come to the point of the alleged contradiction. 
In my remarks on Wednesday, I contended that we could 
not give away gratuitously all thé public lands; that we 
held them- in trust; that the Government had solemnly 
pledged itself to dispose of them as a common fund for 
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the common benefit, and to sell. and to settle them as its|honorable gentleman and myself. On my part, I look 
discretion should - dictate.. Now, sir, what contradiction|upon all these. objects as connected with the common 
does the. gentleman find to this sentiment in his speech of| good, fairly. embraced in its object and its terms; he, on 
1825? He quotes meas having then said, that-we ought] the contrary, deems them all, if good at all, only of local 


not.to.hug these lands as.a very great treasure. 


Very| good... This is our difference.. The interrgaotory which 


well, sir; supposing me to.be accurately reported, in that;he proceeded to put, at once explains this difference. 
expression, what is the contradiction? I have-not-now |‘ What interest,” asks he, ‘‘ has South. Carolina in a ca- 


said that. we should hug these lands as a favorite source of 
pecuniary income. No such thing. Itis not my view. 
‘What I have said, and what I do say,.is, that they area 
„common fund; to be disposed of for the common benefit; 
to be sold at low prices for the accommodation of settlers, 
keeping the object of settling the lands as much in view 
as that of raising money from them. This I say now, and 
this I have always said... Is this hugging them asa favorite 
treasure? Is there no difference between hugging and 
hoarding this fund, on the one hand, as. a great treasure, 
and on the other, of disposing of it at low prices, placing 
the: proceeds in the general treasury of the Union? My 
opinion is, that as much isto be made of the land as fairly 
andreasonably may be, selling it all the while at such rates 
as to give the fullest effect to settlement. Thisis not giving 
itall away to the States, as the gentleman would propose; 
nor is ithugging the fund closely and tenaciously, as a favor- 
ite treasure; but it is, in my judgment, a just and wise 
policy, perfectly according with all the various duties 
which rest on Government. So much for my contradic- 
tion. And what is it? Where is the ground of the gen- 
tleman’s triumph? What inconsistency, in word or doc- 
trine, has he been able todetect? Sir, if this be a sample 
of that discomfiture with which the honorable gentleman 
_threatened me, commend me to the word discomfiture for 
the rest of my life. 
But, after all, this is not the point of debate; and I must 
now bring the gentleman back to that which is the point. 
The real question between me andhim is, where has the 
doctrine been advanced, at the South or the East, that the 
population of the West should be retarded, orat least need 
not.be hastened, on account of its effect to drain off the 
people from the Atlantic States? Is this doctrine, as has 
been alleged, of Eastern origin? That is the question. Has 
the gentleman found any thing, by which he can make good 
his accusation? I submit to the Senate that he has en- 
tively failed; and as far as this debate has shown, the only 
person who has advanced such sentiments, isa gentleman 
from South Carolina, and a friend to the honorable member 
himself. The honorable gentleman has given no answer 
to this; there is none which can be given. The simple fact, 
while it requires no comment to enforce it, defies all argu- 
ment to refute it. I could refer to the speeches of another 
Southern genticman, in years before, of the same general 
character, and to the same effect, as that which has been 
quoted; but I will not consume the time of the Senate by 
the reading of them. ; 
So, then, sir, New England is guiltless of the policy of 
retarding Western population, and of all envy and jea- 
lousy of the growth of the new States. Whatever there 


nal in Ohio??? Sir, this very question is full of significance. 
It develops the gentleman’s whole political system, and 
its anwer expounds mine... Here. we. differ, toto calo. I 
look upon a roadover the-Alleghany, a canal round the 
falls of the Ohio, or a canal or rail-way from the Atlantic 
to the Western waters, as being objects large and ex- 
tensive enough to be fairly said to be for the common 
benefit. The gentleman thinks otherwise; and this is the 
key to open his construction of the powers of the Govern- 
ment. He may well ask, upon his system, what interest 
has South.Carolina in. a canal in Ohio? On that system, 
it is true, she has no interest... On. that system, Ohio and 
Carolinaare different Governments and different countries, 
connected here, it is true, by some slight and ill-defined 
bond. of union, but, in all main respects, separate and 
diverse., On that. system, Carolina has no more interest 
in a canal in Ohio than in Mexico. The gentleman, there- 
fore, only follows outhis own principles; he does no more 
than arrive at the natural conclusions of his own doctrines; 
he only announces the true results of that creed, which 
he has adopted himself, and would persuade others to 
adopt, when he thus declares that South Carolina has no 
interest in a public workin Ohio. Sir, we narrow-minded 
people of New England do not reason thus. Our notion 
of things is entirely different. We look upon the States, 
not as separated, but asunited. We love to dwell on that 
Union, and on the mutual happiness which it has so much 
promoted, and the common renown which it has so greatly 
contributed to acquire. In our contemplation, Carolina 
and Ohio are parts of the same country; States, united 
under the same General Government, having interests, 
common, associated, intermingled. In whatever is with- 
in the proper sphere.of the constitutional power of this 
Government, we look upon the Statesas one. We do not 
impose geographical limits to our patriotic feeling or re- 
gard; we do not follow rivers and mountains, and lines of 
latitude, to find boundaries, beyond which public im- 
provements do not benefit us. We who come here, as 
agents and representatives of these narrow minded and 
selfish men of New England, consider ourselves as bound 
to regard, with equal eye, the good of the whole, in what- 
ever is within our power of legislation. Sir, if a rail-road. 
or. a canal, beginning in South Carolina, and ending in 
South Carolina, appeared to me to be of national impor- 
tance and national magnitude, believing, as I do, that the 
power of Government extends to the encouragement of 
works of that description, if I were to stand up here, and 
ask what interest has Massachusetts in rail-roadsin South 
Carolina, I should not be willing to face my constituents. 
These same narrow-minded men would tell me, that they 


be of that policy in the country, no part of it is her's. Iffhad sent me to act for the whole country, and that one 


it has a local habitation, the honorable member has pro- 
bably seen, by this time, where he is to look for it; and if 
it now hasreecived a name, he has himself christened it. 
We approach, at length, sir, to a more important part 
of the honorable gentleman’s observations. Since it does 
not accord with my views of justice and policy to give 
away the public lands altogether, asa mere matter of gra- 
tutity, Lam asked by the honorable gentleman on what 
ground itis that I consent to vote them away, in particular 
instances? How, he inquires, do I reconcile with these 
professed sentiments, my support of measures appropriat- 
ing portions of the lands to particular roads, particular 
canals, particular improvements of rivers, and particular 
institutions of education inthe West? This leads, sir, to the 
real and wide difference, in political opinion, between the 


who possessed too little comprehension, either of intellect 
or fecling; one who was not large enough, in mind and 
heart, to embrace the whole, was not fit to be entrusted 
with the interest of any part. Sir, I do not desire to en- 
large the powers of the Government by unjustifiable 
construction, nor to exercise any not within a fair inter- 
pretation. But when itis believed that a power does 
exist, then it is, inmy judgment, to be exercised for the 
general benefit of the whole. So. far as respects the 
exercise of such a power, the Statesare one. It was the 
very object of the constitution to create unity of interests, 
to the extent of the powers of the General Government. 
In war and peace, we are one; in commerce, one; because 
the authority of the General Government reaches to war 
and peace, and to the regulation of commerce. Ihave 
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And even with respect to educa- 
tion, which is the extreme case, let the question be con- 
sidered. Fn the first place, as we have seen, it was made 
matter of compact with thesa States that they should do 
their part to promote education. In the next place, our 
whole system of land laws proceeds on the idea that edu- 
cation is for the common good; because, in every division, 
a certain portion is uniformly reserved and appropriated 
for the use of schools. And finally, have not these new 
States singularly strong claims, founded on the ground al- 
ready stated, that the Government is a great untaxed pro- 
prietor in the ownership of the soil? It isa consideration 
of great importance, that, probably, there is, in no part 
of the country, or of the world, so great call for the 
means of education, as in those new States; owing to the 
vast munbers of persons within those ages in which edu- 
cation and instruction are usually received, if received at 
all. This is the natural consequence of recency of settle- 
ment and rapid increase. The census of these States 
shows how great a proportion of the whole population oc- 
eupies the classes between infancy and manhood. These 
are the wide fields, and here is the deep and quick soil 
for the seeds of knowledge and virtue; and this is the fa- 
vored season, the very spring-time for sowing them. Let 
them be disseminated without stint. Lot them be scatter- 
ed witha bountiful broad cast. Whatever the Govern- 
ment can fairly do towards these objects, in my opinion, 
ought to be done. : 

These, sir, arc the grounds, succinctly stated, on which 


my votes for grants of lands for particular objects rest; 


while I maintain, at the same time, that it isalla common 
fund, for the common benefit. And reasons like these, f 
presume, have miluenced the votes of other gentlemen 
from New England. 


ent conclusions, on these, as on other questions. icb- 
served, when speaking on this subject before, that, if we 
looked to any measure, whether for a road, a canal, or 
any thing else, intended for the improvement of the West, 
it would be found that, if the New England ayes were 
struck out of the ist of votes, the Southern noes would 
always have rejected the measure. The truth of this has 
not been denied, and cannot be denied. In stating this, 
I thought it just to ascribe it to the constitutional scruples 
of the South, rather than to any other less favorable or less 
charitable cause. But no sooner had I done this, than the 
honorable gentleman asks if f reproach him and his friends 
with their constitutional scruples. Sir, 1 reproach nobody; 
T stated a fact, and gave the most respectable reason for 
it that occurred tome. The gentleman cannot deny the 
fact; he may, if he choose, disclaim the reason. 
long since i had oceasion, in presenting a’ petition from 
his own State, 
hands, by saying, that the constitutional opinions of the 
gentleman and his worthy colleague prevented them from 
supporting it. Did F state this as master of reproach ? 
Vou, VI.—9 


Those who have a different view of 
the powers of the Government, of course, come to differ-! 


It is not 


to account for its being entrusted to my 


1825, and while the election of President was still pend- 
ing? Sir, to these questions retort would be justified, 
and it is both cogent and at hand. Nevertheless, I will 
answer the inquiry, not by retort, but by facts. I will 
tell the gentleman when, and how, and why, New Eng- 
land has supported measures favorable to the West. I 
have already referred to the early history of the Govern- 
ment; to the first acquisition of the lands; to the original 
laws for disposing of them, and for governing the territo- 
ries where they lie; and have shown the influence of New 
| England men and New England principles in all these 
leading measures. I should not be pardoned were I to 
‘go over that ground again. Coming to more recent times, 
jand to measures of a less general character, I have endea- 
| vored to prove that every thing of this kind, designed for 
Western improvement, has depended on the votes of 
New England; all this is true, beyond the power of con- 
| tradiction. , : 

And now, sir, there are two measures to which I will 
refer, not so ancient as to belong to the early history of 
the public lands, and not so recent as to be on this side 
of the period when the gentleman charitably imagines a 
new direction may have been given to New England feel- 
ing and New England votes. ‘These measures, and the 
New England votes in support of them, may be taken as 
samples and. specimens of all the rest. , 

Tn 1820, (observe, in 1820) the people of the West 
besought Congress for a reduction in the price of lands. 
In favor of that reduction, New England, witha delega- 
tion of forty members in the other House, gave thirty- 
ithree votes, and one only against it. The four Southern 
States, with fifty members, gave thirty-two votes for it, 
and seven against it. Again, in 1821, (observe again, sir, 
the time) the law passed for the relief of the purchasers 
of the public lands. This was a measure of vital impor- 
tance to the West, and more especially to the Southwest. 
It authorized the relinquishment of contracts for lands 
which had been entered into at high prices, and a reduction 
in the other cases of not Jess than thirty-seven and one-half 
per cent. on the purchase money. Many millions of dol- 
lars—six or seven I believe, at least, probably much more-—— 
were relinquished by this law. On this bill, New Eng- 
land, with her forty members, gave more affirmative 
votes than the four Southern States, with their fifty-two 
or fifty-three members. i 

These two are far the most important measures respect- 
ing the public lands which have been adopted within the 
last twenty years. They took place in 1820 and 1821. 
That is the time when. And as tothe manner how, the gen- 
tleman already sees that it was hy voting, in solid column, 
for the required relief : and, lastly, as to the cause why, 
Ttell the gentleman, it was because the members from 
New England thought the measures just and salutary; be- 
cause they entertained towards the West neither envy, 
hatred,nor malice; because they deemed it becoming them, 
as just and enlightened public men, to meet the exigency. 
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‘which had arisen inthe West with the appropriate mea- 
sure of relief; because they felt it due to their own cha- 
racters, and the characters of their New England prede- 
cessors in this Government, to act towards the new States 
ina spirit of liberal, patronizing, magnanimous policy. 
So much, sir, for the cause why; and I hope, that, by this 
time, the honorable gentleman is satisfied; if not, I do not 
know when, or how, or why, he ever will be. 

Having recurred to these two important measures, in 
answer to the gentleman’s inquiries, I must now beg per- 
mission to go back to a period yet something earlier, for 
the purpose of still further showing how much, or rather 
how little, reason there is for the gentleman’s insinuation 
that political hopes or fears, or party associations, were 
the grounds of these New 'England votes. And, after 
what has been said, I hope it may be forgiven me if Ial- 
lude to some political opinions and votes: of my own, of! 
very little public importance, certainly, but which, from 
the time at which they were given and expressed, may 
pass for good witnesses on this occasion. 

This Government, from its origin to the peace of 1815, 
had been too much engrossed with various other impor- 
tant concerns to be able to turn its thoughts inward, and 
look to the development of its vast internal resources. In 
the early part of President Washington’s administration, 
it was fully occupied with organizing the Departments, 
providing for the public debt, defending the frontiers, 
and maintaining domestic peace. Before the termination 
of that administration, the fires of the French Revolution 
blazed forth, as from a new opened volcano, and the 
whole breadth of the ocean did not entirely secure us 
from its effects. The smoke and the cinders reached us, 
though not the burning lava. Difficult and agitating ques- 
tions, embarrassing to Government, and dividing public 
opinion, sprung out of the new state of our foreign rela- 
tions, and were succeeded by others, and yet again by 
others, equally embarrassing, and equally exciting divi- 
sion and discord, through the long series of twenty years; 
till they finally issued in another war with England. Down 
to the close of that war, no distinct, marked, and deliber- 
ate attention had been given, or could have been given, to 
the internal condition of the country, its capacities of im- 
provement, orthe constitutional power of the Government 
in regard to objects connected with such improvement. 

The peace brought about an entirely new, anda most in- 
teresting state of things: it opened to us other prospects, 
and suggested other dutics. We ourselves were changed, 
and the whole world was changed. The pacification 
of Europe, after June, 1815, assumed a firm and per- 
mancnt aspect. The nations evidently manifested that 
they were disposed for peace. Some agitation of the 
waves might be expected, even after the storm had sub- 
sided, but the tendency was, strongly and rapidly, towards 
settled repose. 

It so happened, sir, that I was, at that time, a member 
of Congress, and, like others, naturally turned my atten- 
tion to the contemplation of the newly altered condition 
of the country and of the world. It appeared plainly 
enough tome, as well as to wiser and more experienced 
men, that the policy of the Government would necessa- 
rily take a start in a new direction; because new direc- 
tions would be given to the pursuits and occupations of 
the people. We had pushed our commerce far and fast, 
under the advantage of a neutral flag. But there were 
now no longer flags either neutral or belligerent. The 
harvest of neutrality had been great, but we had gathered 
it all. With the peace of Europe, it was obvious there 
would spring up, in the circle of nations, a revived and 
invigorated spirit of trade, anda new activity in all the 
business and objects of civilized life. Hereafter,our com- 
mercial gains were to be earned only by success in a 
close and intense competition. Other nations would pro- 
duce for themselves, and carry for themselves, and manu- 


e 


facture for themselves, to the full extent of their abilities. 
The crops of our plains would no longer sustain European 
armies, nor our ships longer supply those whom war had 
rendered. unable to supply themselves. It was obvious that, 
under these circumstances, the country would begin to 
survey itself, and to estimate its own capacity of improve- 
ment. And this improvement---how was it to be accom- 
plished, and who was to accomplish it? We were ten 
or twelve millions of people, spread over almost half a 
world. We were twenty-four States, some stretching 
along the same sea board, some along the same. line of in- 
land frontier, and others on opposite banks of the same 
vast rivers. Two considerations at once presented them- 
selves, at looking at this state of things, with great force. 
One was, that that great branch of improvement, which 
consisted in furnishing new facilities of intercourse, ne- 
cessarily ran into different States, in every leading in- 
stance, and would benefit the citizens of all such States. 
No one State, therefore, in such cases, would assume 
the whole expense, nor was the co-operation of several 
States to be expected. Take the instance of the Dela- 
ware breakwater. It will cost several millions of mo- 
ney. Would Pennsylvania alone have ever constructed 
it? Certainly never, while this Union lasts; because it ig 
not for her sole benefit. Would Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Delaware, have united to accomplish it at their 
joint expense? Certainly not, for the same reason. It 
could not be done, therefore, but by the General Govern- 
ment. The same may be said of the large inland under- 
takings, exceptthat, in them, Government, instead of bear- 
ing the whole expense, co-operates with others who bear 
apart. The other consideration is, that the United States 
have the means. They enjoy the revenues derived from 
commerce, and the States have no abundant and easy 
sources of public income, The custom houses fill the 
general treasury, while the States have scanty resources, 
except by resort to heavy direct taxes. 

Under this view of things, J thought it necessary to set- 
tle, at least for myself, some definite notions, with respect 
to the powers of the Government in regard to internal 
affairs. It may not savor too much of self-commendation 
to remark, that, with this object, I considered the consti- 
tution, its judicial construction, its cotemporancous expo- 
sition, and the whole history of the legislation of Con- 
gress under it; and I arrived at the conclusion, that Go- 
yernment had power to accomplish sundry objects, or aid 
in their accomplishment, which are now commonly spok- 
en of as Internal Improvements. That conclusion, sir, 
may have been right, or it may have bcen wrong. I am 
not about to argue the grounds of it at large. Isay only 
that it was adopted and acted on even so early as in 1816. 
Yes, Lmade up my opinion, and determined on my intend- 
ed course of political conduct, on these subjects, in the 
Fourteenth Congress, in 1816. And now, I have fur- 
ther to say, that I made up these opinions, and en- 
tered on this course of political conduct, Teucro duce. 
Yes, sir, I pursued, in all this, a South Carolina track. 
On the doctrines of Internal Improvement, South Ca- 
rolina, as she was then represented in the other 
House, set forth, in 1816, under a fresh and leading 
breeze, and I was among the followers. But if my lead- 
er secs new lights, and turns a sharp corner, unless I see 
new lights also, I keep straight on in the same path. I 
repeat, that leading gentlemen from South Carolina were 
first and foremost in bebalf of the doctrines of Internal 
Improvements, when those doctrines first came to be con- 
sidered and acted upon in Congress. The debate on the 
Bank question, on the Tariff of 1816, andon the Direct 
‘Tax, will show who was who, and what was what, at that 
time. The tariff of 1816, one of the plain cases of oppression 
and usurpation, from which, if the Government does not 
recede, individual States, it is said, may justly secede from 
the Government, is, sir, in truth, a South Carolina tariff, 
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supported by South Carolina votes. But for those votes, it 
could not have passed in the form in which it did pass; 
whereas, if it had depended on Massachusetts votes, it 
would have been lost. Does not the honorable gentle- 
man well know allthis? There are certainly those who 
do, full well, know it all. Ido not say this to reproach 
South Carolina. I only state the fact; and I think it will 
appear to be true, that, among the earliest and boldest ad- 
vocates of the tariff, as a measure of protection, and on 
the express ground of protection, were leading gentle- 
men of South Carolina in Congress. I did not then, and 
cannot now, understand their language in any other sense. 
While this tariff of 1816 was under discussion, in the 
House of Representatives, an honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, now of this House, [Mr. Forsyra}] moved to 
reduce the proposed duty on cotton. He failed by four 
votes, South Carolina giving three votes (enough to have 
turned the scale) against his motion. ‘Ihe act, sir, then 
passed, and received, on its passage, the support of a ma- 
jority of the Representatives of South Carolina present 
and voting, ‘This act is the first in the order of those 
now denounced as plain usurpations. We see it daily, in 
the list, by the side of those of 1824 and 1828, as a case 
of manifest oppression, justifying disunion. I put it home 
to the honorable member from South Carolina, that his 
own State was not only “art and part” in this measure, 
but the casa causans. Without her aid this seminal prin- 
ciple of mischicf, this root of Upas, could not have been 
planted. I have already said, and it is true, that.this act 
proceeded on the ground of protection. It interfered di- 
rectly with existing interests of great value and amount. 
It cut up the Calcutta cotton trade by the roots, but it 
passed, nevertheless, and it passed on the principle of pro- 
tecting manufactures, on the principle against free trade, on 
the principle opposed to that which lets us alone. (Note 2.) 

Such [said Mr. W.] were the opinions of important 
and leading gentlemen from South Carolina, on the sub- 
ject of Internal Improvement, in 1816. í went out of 
Congress the next year; and returning again, in 1823, 
thought I found South Carolina where L had left her. I 
really supposed that all things remained as they were, 
and that the South Carolina doctrine of Internal Improve- 
ments would be defended by the same cloquent voices, 
and the same strong arms, as formerly. In the lapse of 
these six years, it is true, political associations had as- 
sumed a new aspect, and new divisions. A party had 
arisen in the South hostile to the doctrine of Internal fm- 
provements, and had vigorously attacked that doctrine. 
Anti-consolidation was the flag under which this party 
fought; and its supporters inveighed against Internal Im- 
provements much after the manner in which the honora- 
ble gentleman has now invcighed against them, as part 
and parcel of the system of consolidation. Whether this 
party arose in South Carolina herself, oy in her neighbor- 
hood, is more than I know. Ithink the latter. Howey- 
er that may have been, there were those found in South 
Carolina ready to make war upon it, and who did make 
intrepid war upon it. Names being regarded as things, 
in such controversies, they bestowed on the anti-im- 
provement gentlemen the appcliation of Radicals. Yes, 
sir, the name of Radicals, as a term of distinction, 
applicable and applied to those who denied the Hibe- 
ral doctrines of Internal Improvements, originated, accord- 
ing to the best of my recollection, somewhere between 
North Carolina and Georgia. Well, sir, these mischiev- 


is not always performed when it is promised. A gentle- 
man, to whom I have already referred in this debate, had 
come into Congress during my absence from it, from 
South Carolina, and had brought with him a high reputa- 
tion for ability. He came from a school with which we 
had been acquainted, ef noscitur a sociis. Y hold in my 
hand, sir, a printed speech of this distinguished gentle- 
man, [Mr. MceDurrix] ‘on Internal Improvements,” de- 
livered about the period to which I now refer, and print- 
cd, with a few introductory remarks upon consolidation, 
in which, sir, I think he quite consolidated the arguments 
of his opponents, the Radicals, if to crush be to consoli- 
date. I give you a short but substantive quotation from 
these remarks. He is speaking of a pamphlet then re- 
cently published, entitled ‘*Consolidation;?” and having 
alluded to the question of renewing the charter of the 
former Bank of the United States, he says: “Moreover, 
in the early history of parties, and when Mr. Crawford ad- 
vocated a renewal of the old charter, it was considered a 
federal measure, which Internal Improvements never was, 
as this author erroneously states. This latter measure 
originated in the administration of Mr. Jefferson, with the 
appropriation for the Cumberland Road; and was first 
proposed, as a system, by Mr. Calhoun, and carried 
through the House of Representatives by a large majority 
of the republicans, including almost every one of the lead- 
ing men who carried. us through the late war.” 

So, then, Internal Improvement is not one of the fede- 
val heresies, One paragraph more, sir: 

“The author in question, not content with denouncing 
as federalists Gen. Jackson, Mr. Adams, Mr. Calhoun, and 
the majority of the South Carolina delegation in Congress, 
modestly extends the denunciation to Mr. Monroe, and 
the whole republican party. Here are his words: ‘ Dur- 
ing the administration of Mr. Monroe, much has passed 
which the republican party would be glad to approve, if 
they could!! But the principal feature, and that which 
has chiefly clicited these observations, is the renewal of 
the system of Internal Improvements.’ Now this measure 
was adopted by a vote of 115 to 86, of a republican Con- 
gress, and sanctioned hy a republican President. Who, 
then, is this author, who assumes the high prerogative of 
denouncing, in the name of the republican party, the re- 
publican administration of the country? A denunciation 
including within its sweep Calhoun, Lowndes, and Cheves, 
men who will be regarded as the brightest ornaments of 
South Carolina, and the strongest pillars of the republi- 
can party, as long as the late war shall be remembered, 
and talents and patriotism shall be regarded as the proper 
objects of the admiration and gratitude of a free people!” 

Such are the opinions, sir, which were maintained by 
South Carolina gentlemen, in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the subject of Internal Improvements, when I 
took my seat there, as a member from Massachusetts, in 
1823. But this is not all. We hada bill before us, and 
passed it in that House, entitled ‘*An act to procure the 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, upon the subject 
of roads and canals.” It authorized the President to 
cause surveys and estimates to be made of the routes of 
such roads and canals as he might deem of national im- 
portance, in a commercial or military point of view, or 
for the transportation of the mail, and appropriated thirty 
thousand dollars, out of the treasury, to defray the ex- 
pense. This act, though preliminary in its nature, co- 
vered the whole ground. It took for granted the complete 


ous Radicals were to be put down; and the strong arm ofi power of Internal Improvement, as far as any of its ad- 


South Carolina was stretched out to put them down. 
About this time, sir, I returned to Congress. The battle 
with the Radicals had been fought, and our South Caro- 
lina champions of the doctrines of Internal Improvements 
had nobly maintained their ground, and were understood 
to have achieved a victory. They have driven back the 
enemy with discomfiture—a thing, by the way, sir, which 


vocates had ever contended for it. Having passed the 
other House, the bill came up to the Senate, and was here 
considered and debated in April, 1824. The honorable 
member from South Carolina was a member of the Senate 
at that time. While the bill was under consideration here, 
a motion was made to add the following proviso: 

* Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
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Strued toaffirm or admit a power in Congress, on their 
own authority, tomake roads or canals, within any of the 
States of the Union.” The yeas and nays were taken on 
this proviso, and the honorable member voted in the ne- 


gative! The proviso failed. 
A motion was then made to add this proviso, viz: 


“ Provided, That the faith of the United States is here- 
by pledged, that no money shall ever be expended for 
roads and canals, except it shall be among the several 
States, and in the same proportion as direct taxes are laid 


and assessed by the provisions of the constitution.” 


The honorable member voted against this proviso, also, 
The bill was then pat on its passage, and 
the honorable member voted for it, and it passed, and be- 


and it failed. 


came a law. 


Now it strikes me, sir, that there is-no maintaining 
these votes, but upon the power of Internal Improvement, 
in its broadest sense. In truth, these bills for surveys and 
estimates have always been considered as test questions: 
they show who is for and who against Internal Improve- 
ment. This law itself went the whole length, and assum- 
The gentleman’s vote 
sustained that power, in every form in which the various 
He went for the en- 
tire and unrestrained authority, without consulting the 
States, and without agreeing to any proportionate distri- 
bution. And now suffer me to remind you, that it is this 
very same power, thus sanctioned, in every form, by the 
gentleman’s wn opinion, that is now so plain and mani- 
fest a usurpation, that the State of South Carolina is sup- 
posed to be justified in refusing submission to any laws 
Truly, sir, is this not a 
little too hard? May we not crave some mercy, under fa- 
vor and protection of the gentleman’s own authority? Ad- 
mitting that a road, or a canal, must be written down flat 
usurpation as ever was committed, may we find no miti- 
gation in our respect for his placc, and his vote, as one 


ed the full and complete power. 


propositions to amend presented it. 


carrying the power into effect. 


that knows the law? 
The tarif, which 


breaking up the Union, if she sees fit to break it up! 


1 may now safely say, I think, that we have had the au- 
thority of leading and distinguished gentlemen from South 
Carolina, in support of the doctrine of Internal Improve- 
I repcat that, up to 1824, 1, for one, followed 
South Carolina; but, when that star, in its ascension, veer- 
ed off, in an unexpected direction, I relied on its light no 
{Here the VICE PRESIDENT said; Does the 
Chair understand the gentleman from Massachusetts to say 
that the person now occupying the chair of the Senate has 
changed his opinions on the subject of Internal Improve- 
ments?] From nothing ever said to mo, sir, have f had 
reason to know of any change in the opinions of the per- 
If such change has 
l speak generally of the State 
Individuals, we know there are, who 
An application for 
its exercise, in behalf of a public work in South Carolina 
pre- 


ment, 


longer. 


son filling the chair of the Senate. 
taken place, I regret it. 
of South Carolina. 
hold opinions favorable to the power. 


itself, is now pending, I believe, in the other House, 
sented by members trom that State. 
Ihave thus, sir, perhaps not without some tediousness 


of detail, shown that, if I amin error, on the subjects of 


internal Improvement, how, andin what company [fell into 
that error. If Iam wrong, itis apparent who misled me. 

I go to other remarks of the honorable member, andi 
have to complain of an entire misapprehension of what I 
said on the subject of the national debt, though f can 
hardly perceive how any one could misunderstand me. 
What I said was, not that I wished to put off the payment 


South Carolina had an efficient 
hand in establishing, in 1816, and this asserted power of 
Internal Improvement, advanced by her in the same year, 
and, as we have seen, approved and sanctioned by her Re- 
presentatives in 1824, these two measures are the great 
grounds on which she is now thought to be justified in 


of the debt, but, cn the contrary, that I had always voted 
for every measure for its reduction, as uniformly as the 
gentleman himself. He seems to claim the exclusive merit 
of a disposition to reduce the public charge. I do not 
allow it to him. Asadebt, I was, 1 am, for paying it, 
because it is a charge on our finances, and on the industry 
ofthe country. But I observed that I thought I per- 
ceived a morbid fervor on that subject—an excessive anx- 
iety to pay off the debt, not so much because it is a debt 
simply, as because, while it remains, it furnishes one ob- 
jection todisunion. It is a tie of common interest while 
it lasts. Ldid not impute such motives to thehonorable gen~ 
tleman himself, but that there is such a feeling in existence 
I have not a particle of doubt. The most I said was, that, 
if one effect of the debt was to strengthen our Union, that 
effect itself was not regretted by me, however much 
others might regret it. The gentleman has not seen how 
to reply to this, otherwise than by supposing me to have 
advanced the doctrine that a national dcbt is a national 
blessing. Others, I must hope, will find less difficulty in 
understanding me. JI distinetly and pointedly cautioned 
the honorable member not to understand me as express- 
ing an opinion favorable to the continuance of the debt. 
I repeated this caution, and repeated it more than onces 
but it was thrown away. Qn yet another point, [said Mr- 
W.] I was still more unaccountably misunderstood. 
The gentleman had harangued against ‘ consolidation.’” 
{ told him, in reply, that there was one kind of consolida- 
tion to which I was attached, and that was the consoli- 
dation of our Union; and that this was precisely that 
consolidation to which I feared others were not attached. 
That such consolidation was the very end of the constitu- 
tion; the leading object, as they had informed us them- 
selves, which its framers keptin view. I turned to their com- 
munication, and read their very words—‘* the consolida- 
tion of the Union’’—~and expressed my devotion to this 
sort of consolidation. I said, in terms, that I wished not, 
in the slightest degree, to augment the powers of this 
Government; that my object was to preserve, not to en- 
large; and that, by consolidating the Union, I understood 
no more than the strengthening of the Union, and perpe- 
tuating it. Having been thus explicit, having thus read 
from the printed book the precise words which F 
adopted, as expressing my own sentiments, it passes com- 
prebension how any man could understand me as con- 
tending for an extension of the powers of the Govern- 
ment, or for consolidation, in that odious sense in which. 
it means an accumulation in the Federal Government of 
the powers properly belonging to the States. 

I repeat, sir, that, in adopting the gentiments of the 
framers of the constitution, I read their Janguage audibly, 
and word for word; and I pointed out the distinction, just. 
as fully as I have now done, between the consolidation of 
the Union and that other obnoxious consolidation which E 
disclaimed. And yet the honorable member misunder- 
stood me. The gentleman had said that he wished for no 
fixed revenue—not a shilling. If, bys word, he could. 
convert the capitol into gold, he would not do it. Why all 
this fear of revenue? Why, sir, because, as the gentleman 
told us, it tends to consolidation. Now,this can mean neither 
more nor less than that a common revenue is a common 
interest, and that sli common interests tend to hold the 
Union of the States together. I confess I like that ten- 
dency; if the gentleman dislikes it, he is right in depre- 
cating a shilling’s fixed revenue, So much, sir, for con- 
solidation. 

As well as I recollect the course of his remarks, the 
honorable gentleman next recurred to the subject of the 
tariif. He did net doubt the word must be of unpleasant 
sound to me, and proceeded, with an effort neither new 
nor attended with new success, to involve me and my 
votes in inconsistency and contradiction. Yam happy the 
gentleman has furnished me an opportunity of a timely 
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remark or two on that subject. I was glad he approached 
it: for it is a question I enter upon without fear from any 
body. The strenuous toil of the gentleman has been to 
raise an inconsistency between my dissent to the tariff in 
1824 and my vote in 1828. It is labor lost. He pays 
undeserved compliment to my speech in 1824; but this is 
only to raise me high, that my fall, as he would have it, in 
1828, may be more signal. Sir, there was no fall at all. 
Between the ground I stood on in 1824, and that I took in 
1828, there was not only no precipice, but no declivity. 
Tt was a change of position to meet new circumstances, but 
on the same level, A plain tale explains the whole mat- 
ter, In 1816, I had not acquiesced in the tariff, then sup- 

orted by South Carolina. To some parts of it, especial- 
y, I felt and expressed great repugpance. I held the 
same opinions in 1821, at the meeting in Faneuil Hall, to 
which the gentleman has alluded. I said then, and say 
now, that, as an original question, the authority of Con- 
gress to exercise the revenue power, with direct refer- 
ence to the protection of manufactures, is a questionable 
authority; far more questionable, in my judgment, than 
the power of Internal Improvements. i must confess, sir, 
that, in one respect, some impression has been made on 
my opinions lately. Mr. Madison’s publication has put 
the power in a very strong light. He has placed it, I must 
acknowledge, upon grounds of construction and argu- 
ment, which scem impregnable. But even if the power 
were doubtful, on the face of the constitution itself, it had 
been assumed and asserted in the first revenue law ever 
passed under that same constitutions’ and, on this ground, 
aga matter settled by cotemporancous practice, T had re- 
frained from expressing the opinion that the tariff laws 
transcended constitutional limits, as the gentleman sup- 
poses. What I did say at Faneuil Hall, as far as I now 
remember, was, that this was originally matter of doubt- 
ful construction. ‘The gentleman himself, I suppose, 
thinks there is no doubt about it, and that the laws are 
plainly against the constitution. Mr. Madison’s letters, 
already referred to, contain, in my judgment, by far the 
most able exposition extant of this part of the constitu- 
tion. He has satislicd me, so far as the practice of the 
Government had left it an open question. 

With a great majority of the Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts, 1 voted against the tariff of 1824. My reasons 
were then given, and E will not now repeat them. But, 
notwithstanding our dissent, the great States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky, went for the bill, in 
almost unbroken column, and it passed. Congress and 
the President sanctioned it, and it became the law of the 
land. What, them were we to do? Our only option was, 
either to fall in with this settled course of public policy, 
andaccommodate ourselves to it as well as we could, or to 
embrace the South-Carolina doctrine, and talk of nullify- 
ing the statute by State interference. 

‘Fhis last alternative did not suit our principles, and, of 
course, we adopted the former. In 1827, the subject 
came again before Cong ress, on a proposition favorable to 
wool and woollens. We looked upon the system of pro- 
tection as being fixed and settled. The law of 1824 re- 
mained, It had gone into full operation, and, in regard to 
some objects intended by it, perhaps most of them, had pro- 
duced all its expected cfects. No man proposed to re- 
peal it; no man attempted to renew the general contest 
on its principle. But, owing to subsequent and unfore- 
scen occurences, the benefit intended by it to wool and 
woollen fabris had not been realized. Events, not 
known here when the law passed, had taken place, which 
defeated its object in that particular respect. A measure 
was accordingly brought forward to mect this precise de- 
ficiency, to remedy this particular defect. Jt was limited 
to wool and woollens. Was ever any thing more reason- 
abie? Ifthe policy of the tariff laws had become cstablish- 
ed in principle, as the permanent policy of Government, 


should they not be revised and amended, and made equal, 
like other laws, as exigencies should arise, or justice re. 
quire? Because we had doubted about adopting the sys. 
tem, were we to refuse to cure its manifest defects, after 
it became adopted, and when no one attempted its repeal? 
And this, sir, is the inconsistency so much bruited. I had 
voted against the tariff of 1824—-but it passed; and in 
1827 and 1828 I voted to amend it, in a point essential to 
the interests of my constituents. Where is the inconsisten- 
cy? Could I do otherwise? Sir, does political consistency 
consist in always giving negative votes? Does it require ofa 
public man to refuse to concur in amending laws, because 
they passed against his consent? Having voted against the 
tariff originally, does consistency demand that I should do 
all in my power to maintain an unequal tariff, burthensome 
to my own constituents, in many respects, favorable jn 
none? To consistency of that sort, 1 lay no claim; and there 
is another sort to which I Jay as little, and that is, akind of 
consistency by which persons feel themselves as much 
bound to oppose a proposition after it has become a law 
of the land, as before. . 

The bill of 1827, limited, as I have said, to the single 
object in which the tariff of 1824 had manifestly failed 
in its effect, passed the House of Representatives, but was 
lost here. We had then the act of 1828. Tneed not Te- 
cur to the history of a measure so recent. Its enemies 
spiced it with whatsoever they thought would vender it 
distasteful; its friends took it, drugged as it was. Vast 
amounts of property, many millions, had been invested in 
manufactures, under the inducements of the act of 1824, 
Events called‘loudly, as I thought, for further regulation 
to secure the degree of protection intended by that act. 
I was disposed to vote for such regulation, and desired no. 
thing move; but certainly was not to be bantered out of 
my purpose by a threatened augmentation of duty on mo- 
lasses, put into the bill for the avowed purpose of making 
it obnoxious. ‘Phe vote may have been vight or wrong, 
wise or unwise; but it is little less than absurd to allege 
Against itan inconsistency with opposition to the formerlav. 

Sir, as to the general subject of the tariff, T have little 
now to say. Another opportunity may be presented. Y 
remarked the other day, that this policy did not begin 
with usin New England; and vet, sir, New England is 
charged, with vehemence, as being favorable, or charged 
with equal vehemence, as being unfavorable to the tariff 
policy, just as hest suits the time, place, and occasion, for 
making some charge against her. The credulity of the 
public has been put to its extreme capacity of false im- 
pression, relative to her conduct in this particular. 
Through all the Soath, during the late contest, it was 
New England policy, and a New England administration, 
that was afflicting the country with a tariff beyond all en- 
darance; while, on the other side of the Alleghany, even 
the act of 1828, itsclf, the very sublimated essence of op- 
pression, according to Southern opinions, was pronounc- 
ed to be one of those blessings for which the West was 
indebted to the “< gencrous South.” 

With large investments in manufacturing establishments, 
and many and various interests connected with and de- 
pendent on them, it is not to be expected that New Eng- 
land, any more than other portions of the country, will 
now consent to any measure, destructive, or highly dan- 
gerous. The duty of the Government, at the present 
moment, would seera to be to preserve, not to destroy; 
to maintain the position which it has assumed; and, for 
one, I shail feel it an indispensable obligation to hold it 
steady, as far as in my power, to that degree of protec- 
tion which it has undertaken to bestow. No more of the 
tariff. 


Professing to be provoked by what he chose to consi- 
der a charge made by me against South Carolina, the 
honorable member has taken up a new crusade against 
New England. Leaving, altogether, the subject of 
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the public lands, in which his success, perhaps, had and intensity. In all these conflicts, there was, no doubt, - 


been neither distinguished nor satisfactory, and letting 
go, also, of the topic”of the tariff, he sallied forth ina 


much of violence on both and all sides. It would be im- 
possible, if one had a fancy for such employment, to ad- 


general assault on the opinions, politics, and parties, of|just the relative quantum of violence between these con- 


New England, as they have been exhibited in the last 
thirty years. This is natural. The “f narrow policy” of 
the public lands had proved.a legal settlement in South 
Carolina, and was not to be removed. . The ‘accursed. 
policy” of the tariff, also, had established the fact of its 
birth and parentage, in the same State. No wonder, there- 
fore, the gentleman wished to carry the war, as he ex- 
pressed it, into the enemy’s country. Prudently willing 
to quit these subjects, he was, doubtless, desirous of fas- 
tening on others, which could not be transferred south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The politics of New England 
became his theme; and it was in this part of his speech, I 
think, that he menaced me with such sore discomfiture. 
Discomfiture! Why, sir, when he attacks any thing which 
{ maintain, and overthrows it; when he turns the right or 
left of any position which I take up; when he drives me 
from any ground f choose to occupy; he may then 
talk of discomfiture——but not till that distant day. What 
has he done? Has he maintained his own charges? Has 
he proved what he alleged? Has he sustained himself in 
his attack on the Government, and on the history of the 
North, in the matter of the public lands? Has he dis- 
proved a fact, refuted a proposition, weakened an argu- 


tending parties. There was enough in each, as must 
always be expected in popular Governments. With a 
great deal of proper and decorous discussion, there was 
mingled a great deal, also, of declamation, virulence, cri- 
mination, and abuse. In regard to any party, probably, 
at one of these leading epochs in the history of parties, 
enough may be found to make out another equally infam- 
ed exhibition as that with which the honorable member 
has edified us. For myself, sir, I shall not rake among 
the rubbish of by-gone times, to see what I can find, or 
whether I cannot find something, by which I can fix a blot 
on the escutcheon of any State, any party, or any part of 
the country. General Washington’s administration was 
steadily and zealously maintained, as we all know, by 
New England. It was violently opposed elsewhere. We 
know in what quarter he had the most earnest, constant, 
and persevering support, in all his great and leading mea- 
sures. We know where his private and personal charac- 
ter were held in the highest degree of attachment and 
veneration; and we know, too, where his measures were 
opposed, his services slighted, and his character vilified. 
We know, or we might know, if we turned to the Jour- 
nals, who expressed respect, gratitude, and regret, when 


ment, maintained by me? Has he come within beat of/he retired from the Chief Magistracy; and who refused 


drum of any position of mine? Oh, no, but he has 
“¢ carried the war into the enemy’s country!” Carried the 
war into the enemy’s country! 
a war has he made of it? Why, sir, he has stretched a 
dyag-net over the whole surface of perished pamphlets, 
indiscreet sermons, frothy paragraphs, and fuming popu- 


I shall 


to express either respect, gratitude, or regret. 
Publications more abusive or 


not open those Journals. 


Yes, sir; and what sort of |scurrilous never saw the light, than were sent forth against 


Washington, and all his leading measures, from presses 
South of New England. But TI shall not look them up. 
{employ no scavengers; no one is in attendance on me, 


lar addresses; over whatever the pulpit, in its moments of | tendering such means of retaliation; and if there were, 


alarm, the press in its heats, and parties in their extrava- 
gance, have severally thrown off, in times of general ex- 
citement and violence. He bas thus swept together a 
mass of such things as, but that they are now old, the 
public health would have required him rather to leave in 
their state of dispersion. For a good long hour or two, 
we had the unbroken pleasure of listening to the honora- 

le member, while he recited, with his usual grace and 
spirit, and with evident high gusto, speeches, pamphicts, 
addresses, and all the e¢ eaters of the political press, such 
as warm heads produce in warm times; and such as it 
would be  discomfiture,” indeed, for any one, whose 
taste did not delight in that sort of reading, to be oblig- 
ed to peruse at any time. This is his war. This it is to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country. It is in an inva- 
sion of this sort, that he flatters himself with the expecta- 
tion of gaining laurels fit to adorn a Senator’s brow. 

{ shall not [said Mr. W.J—it will, T trust, not be ex- 
pected that I should, cither now, or at any time—separate 
this farrago into parts, and examine and answer its com- 
ponents. Ushall hardly bestow upon it all, a general re- 
mark or two. Fn the run of forty years, sir, under this 
constitution, we have experienced sundry successive vio- 
lent party contests. Party arose, indeed, with the con- 
stitution itself, and, in some form or other, has attended 
it through the greater part of its history. Whether any oth- 
cr constitution than the old Articles of Confederation was 
desirable, was, itself, a question on which parties formed: 
if a new constitution were framed, what powers should 
be given to it, was another question; and, when it had 
been formed, what was, in fact, the just extent of the 
powers actually conferred, was a third. Parties, as we 
know, existed under the first administration, as distinctly 
marked as those which manifested themselves at any sub- 
sequent period. ‘Che contest immediately preceding the 
political change in 1801, and that, again, which existed at 
the commencement of the late war, are other instances of 
party excitement, of something more than usual strength 


with an ass’s load on them, with a bulk as huge as that 
which the gentleman himself has produced, I would not 
touch one of them. F see enough of the violence of our 
own times, to be no way anxious to rescue from forgetful- 
ness the extravagancies of times past. Besides, what is 
all this to the present purpose? It has nothing to do with 
the public lands, in regard to which the attack was be- 
gun; and it has nothing to do with those sentiments and 
opinions, which, I have thought, tend to disunion, and all 
of which the honorable member seems to have adopted 
himself, and undertaken to defend. New England has, 
at times, so argues the gentleman, held opinions as dan- 
gerous as those which he now holds. Suppose this were 
so; why should he, therefore, abuse New England? If 
he finds himself countenanced by acts of hers, how is it 
that, while he relies on these acts, he covers, or seeks to 
cover, their authors with reproach? But, sir, if, inthe 
course of forty ycars, there have been undue efferves- 
cences of party in New England, has the same thing hap- 
pened no where else? Party animosity, and party out- 
rage, not in New England, but elsewhere, denounced 
President Washington, not only as a Federalist, but as a 
Tory; a British agent; a man who, in his high office, sanc- 
tioned corruption! But does the honorable member sup- 
pose, that, if I hada tender here, who should put such 
an effusion of wickedness and folly in my hand, that I 
would stand up and read it against the South? Parties 
ran into great heats, again, in 1799 and 1800. What was 
said, sir, or rather what was not said, in those years, 
against John Adams, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and its admitted ablest defender on the 
floor of Congress? If the gentleman wishes to increase 
his stores of party abuse and frothy violence; if he has 
a determined proclivity to such pursuits; there are trea- 
sures of that sort south of the Potomac, much to his taste, 
yet untouched: I shall not touch them. 

The parties which divided the country at the commence- 
ment of the late war, were viclent. But, then, there was 


~ violence on both sides, and violence in every State. 
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norities and majorities were equally violent. There was 
no more violence against the war in New England, than 
in other States; nor any more appearance of violence, 
except that, owing to a dense population, greater facility 
of assembling, and more presses, there may have been 
more in quantity, spoken and printed there, than in some 
other places. In the article of sermons, too, New Eng- 
Jand is somewhat more abundant than South Carolina; 
and, for that reason, the chance of finding here and there 
an exceptionable one, may be greater. I hope, too, there 
are more good ones. Opposition may have been more 
formidable in New England, as it embraced a larger por- 
tion of the whole population; but it was no more unre- 
strained in its principles, or violent in manner. The mi- 
norities dealt quite as harshly with their own State Go- 
vernmentsas the majorities dealt with the administration 
here. There were presses on both sides, popular meet- 
ings on both sides, ay, and pulpits on boti sides, also. 
The gentleman’s purveyors have only catered for him 
among the productions of one side. I certainly shall not 
supply the deficiency by furnishing samples of the other. 
I leave to him, and to them, the whole concern. 

It is enough for me to say, that if, in any part of this, 
their grateful occupation; if, in all their researches, they 
find any thing in the history of Massachusetts, or New 
England, or in the proceedings of any legislature, or 
other public body, disloyal to the Union, speaking slightly 
of its value, proposing to break it up, or recommending 
non-intercourse with neighboring States, on account of 
difference of political opinion, then, sir, I give them all 
up to the honorable gentleman’s unrestrained rebuke; ex- 
pecting, however, that he will extend his buffetings, in 
like manner, to all similar proceedings, wherever else to 
be found. : 

The gentleman, sir, has spoken at large of former par- 
tics, now no longer in being, by their reccived appellations, 
and has undertaken to instruct us, not only in the know- 
ledge of their principles, but of their respective pedigrees 


also. He has ascended to the origin, and run out their 
genealogi With most exemplary modesty, he speaks 


of the party to which he professes to have belonged him- 
sclf, as the true pure, the only honest, patriotic party, de- 
rived by regular descent, from father to son, from the 
time of the virtuous Romans! Spreading before us 
the family tree of political parties, he takes especial 
care to show himself snugly perched on a popular 
bough! 


Mi- |trovert it. 
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It is not, at present, worth the pains of refu- 
tation; because, sir, if, at this day, any one feels the sin of 
federalism lying heavily on his conscience, he can easily ob- 
tain remission. He may even have an indulgence, if he be 
desirous of repeating the same transgression. It is an af- 
fair of no difficulty to get into this same right line of pa- 
triotic descent. A man, now-a-days, is at liberty to choose 
his political parentage. He may elect his own father. 
Federalist, or not, he may, if he choose, claim to belong 
to the favored stock, and his claim will be allowed. He 
may carry back his pretensions just as far as the honorable 
gentleman himself; nay, he may make himself out the 
honorable gentleman’s own cousin, and prove, satisfactori- 
ly, that he is descended from the same political great grand- 
father. Allthisisallowable. We all know a process, sir, 
by which the whole Essex Junto could, in one hour, be 
all washed white from their ancient federalism, and come 
out, every one of them, an original democrat, dyed in the 
wool! Some of them have actually undergone the opera- 
tion, and they say it is quite easy. “The only inconvenience 
it occasions, as they tell us, isa slight tendency of the 
blood to the face, a soft suffusion, which however is very 
transient, since nothing is said by those whom they join, 
calculated to deepen the red on the cheek, but a prudent 
silence observed in regard to all the past. Indeed, sir, 
some smiles of approbation have been bestowed, and 
some crumbs of comfort have fallen, not a thousand miles 
from the door of the Hartford Convention itself. And if 
the author of the ordinance of 1787 possessed the other 
requisite qualifications, there is no knowing, notwith- 
standing his federalism, to what heights of favor he might 
not yet attain. 

In carrying his warfare, such as it was, into New Eng- 
land, the honorable gentleman all along professes to be act- 
ing on the defensive. He elects to consider me as having 
assailed South Carolina, and insists that he comes forth 
only as her champion, and in her defence. Sir, [said Mr. 
W.] T do not admit that I made any attack whatever on 
South Carolina. Nothing like it. The honorable member, 
in his first speech, expressed opinions in regard to reve- 
nue, and some other topics, which T heard both with pain 
and with surprise. T told the gentleman that I was aware 
that such sentiments were cntertained out of the Govern- 
ment, but had not expected to find them advanced in it; 
that 1 knew there were persons in the South who speak 
of our Union with indifference, or doubt, taking pains to 
magnify its evils, and to say nothing of its benefits; that 


Ne is wakeful to the expediency of adopting {the honorable member himself, 1 was sure, could never 


such rules of descent as shall bring him in, in cxelasion of |be one of these; and 1 regretted the expression of such 


others, as an heir to the inheritance of all public virtue, 
and all true political principles. His party, and his 
opinions, are sure to be orthodox; heterodoxy is confined 
to his opponents. Ile spoke, sit, of the federalists, and I 
thought L saw some eyes begin to open and stare a little, 
when he ventured on that ground. T expected he would 
draw his sketches rather lightly, when he looked on the 
circle round him, and. especially if he should cast his 
thoughts to the high places out of the Senate. Never- 
theless, he went back to Rome, ad annum urbe condita, 
and found the fathers of the federalsits in the primeval 
aristocrats of that renowned empire! He traced the flow 
of federal blood down, through successive ages and cen- 
turies, till he brought jt into the veins of the American 
tories, (of whom, by the way, there were twenty in the 
Carolinas for one in Massachusetts.) From the tories, 
he followed it to the federalists: and as the federal party 
was broken up, and there was no possibility of transmit- 
ting it further on this side of the Atlantic, he seems to have 
discovered that it has gene off, collaterally, though against 
all the canons of descent, into the ultras of France, and 
finally become extinguished, like exploded gas, among the 
adherents of Don Miguel! This, sir, is an abstract of the 
gentleman’s 


opinions as he had avowed, because I thought their obvi- 
ous tendency was to encourage feelings of disrespect to 
the Union, and to weaken its connexion. This, sir, is the 
sum and substance of all I said onthe subject. And this con- 
stitutes the attack which called on the chivalry of the gentle- 
man, in his opinion, to harry us with such a foray, among 
the party pamphlets and party proceedings of Massachu- 
setts! Ifhe means that I spoke with dissatisfaction or dis- 
respect of the ebullitions of individuals in South Carolina, 
itistruc. But, if he means that I had assailed the charac- 
ter of the State, her honor, or patriotism; that I had re- 
flected on her history or her conduct; he had not the 
slightest ground for any such assumption. I did not even 
refer, I think, in my observations, to any collection of in- 
dividuals. I said nothing of the recent conventions. I 
spoke in the most guarded and careful manner, and only 
expressed my regret for the publication of opinions which 
I presumed the honorable member disapproved as much 
as myself. In this it seems I was mistaken. I do not re- 
member that the gentleman has disclaimed any sentiment, 
or any opinion, of 2 supposed anti-union tendency, which 
on all, or any of the recent occasions, has been expressed. 
The whole drift of his speech has been rather to prove 


history of federalism. Lam not about to con- |that, in divers times and manners, sentiments equally lia- 
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ble to my objection have been promulgated in New Eng- 
land. And one would suppose that his object, in this 


whole country. Him, whose honored name the gentle- 
reference to Massachusetts, was to find a precedent to jus-|man himself bears—does he suppose me less capable of 
tify proceedings in the South, were it not for the reproach gratitude for his patriotism, or sympathy for his sufferings, 
and contumely with which he labors, all along, to load these, | than if his eyes had first opened upon the light in Massa- 


his own chosen precedents. By way of defending South 
Carolina from what he chooses to think an attack on her, 
he first quotes the example of Massachusetts, and then 
denounces that example in good set terms. This two-fold 
purpose, not very consistent with itself, one would think, was 
exhibited more than once in the course of his speech. He 
referred, for instance, to the Hartford Convention. Did 
he do this for authority, or for a topic of reproach? Ap- 
parently for both: for he told us that he sheuld find no 
fault with the mere fact of holding such a convention, and 
considering and discussing such questions as he supposes 
were then and there discussed: but what rendered it 
obnoxious was the time in which it was holden, and the 
circumstances of the country, then existing. We were in 
war, he said, and the country needed all our aid; the 
hand of Government required to be strengthened, not 
weakened; and patrictism should have postponed such 


proceedings to another day. The thing itself, then, is a pre- |just fame, may my ton 


cedent; the time and manner of it only, a subject of cen- 
sure. Now, sir, ï 
honorable member. 
to, that the Hartford Convention assembled for any such 
purpose as breaking up the Union, because they thought 
unconstitutional laws had been passed, or to consult on 
that subject, or to calculate the value of the Union; sup- 
posing this to be their purpose, or any part of it, then I 
say the mecting itself was disloyal, and was obnoxious to 
censure, whether held in time of peace or time of war, or un- 
der whatever circumstances, ‘The material question is the 
object. Is dissolution the object? Ifit be, extemal circum- 
stances may make ita more or less aggravated case, but can- 
not affect the principle. Ido not hold, therefore, sir, that 
the Hartford Convention was pardonable, even to the ex- 
tent of the gentlemaw’s admission, if its objects were really 
such as have been imputed to it. Sir, there never was a 
time, under any degree of excitement, in which the Hart- 
ford Convention, or any other convention, could maintain 
itselfone momentin New England, if assembled for any such 
purpose as the gentleman says would have been an allowa- 
ble purpose. To hold conventions to decide ques- 
tions of constitutional law! To try the binding validity of 
rintutes, by votes in a convention! Sir, the Hartford 
Convention, I presume, would not desire that the honora- 
ble gentleman should be their defender or advocate, if 
he puts their case upon such untenable and extravagant 
grounds. 

Then, sir, the gentleman has no fault to find with these 
recently promulgated South Carolina opinions. And, 
certainly, he need have none: for his own sentiments, as 
now advanced, and advanced on reflection, as far as I have 
been able to comprehend them, go the full length of all 
these opinions. I propose, sir, to say something on these, 
and to consider how far they are jest and constitutional. 
Before doing that, however, Ict me observe, that the 
eulogium pronounced on the character of the State of 
South Carolina, by the honorable gentleman, for ber re- 
volutionary and other merits, meets my hearty concur- 
rence. Ishall not acknowledge that the honorable mem- 
ber goes before me in regard for whatever of distinguish- 
ed talent, or distinguished character, South Carolina has 
produced. 1 claim part of the honor, I partake in the 
pride of her great names. I claim them for countrymen, 
one andall. The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinck- 
neys, the Sumpters, the Marions—Americans all——whose 
fame is no more to be hemmed in by State Ines, than 
their talents and patriotism were capable of b eing circum- 
scribed within the same narrow limits. In their day and 
generation, they seryed and honored the country, and the 


go much further, on this point, than the jdulge in refreshing remembran 
Supposing, as the gentleman seems; mind you that, in early times, no States cherished greater 


chusetts, instead of South Carolina? Sir, docs he suppose 
it in his power to exhibit a Carolina name so bright as to 
produce envy in my bosom? No, ‘sir, increased gratifica- 
tion and delight, rather. Sir, I thank. God that, if I am 
gifted with little of the spirit which is able to raise mortals 
to the skies, I have yet none, as { trust, of that other spirit, 
which would drag angels down. When I shall be found, 
sir, in my place, here in the Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer 
at public merit, because it happened to spring up beyond 
the little limits of my own State or neighborhood; when I 
refuse, for any such cause, or for any cause, the homage 
due to American talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere 
devotion to liberty and the country; or if I see an uncom- 
mon endowment of heaven--if I see extraordinary capaci- 
ty and virtue in any son of the South—and if, moved by 
local prejudice, or gangrened by State jealousy, I get up 
here to abate the tithe of a hair from his just character'and 
gue cleave to the roof of my moutli! 
Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me in- 
ce of the past; let me re- 


harmony, both of principle and fecling, than Massachu- 

setts and South Carolina. Would to God, that harmony 

might again return! Shoulder to shoulder they went 

through the Revolution--hand in hand they stood round 

the administration of Washington, and felt his own great 

arm lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if it ex- 

ist; alienation and distrust are the growth, unnatural to. 
such soils, of false principles since sown. They are weeds, 

the seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

I shall enter on no encomiums upon Massachusetts; 
she needs none. There she is; behold her, and judge 
for yourselves. There is her history; the world knows 
it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is 
Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill; 
and there they will remain forever. The bones of her 
sons, fullen in the great struggle for Independence, now 
lic mingled with the soil of every State, from New Eng- 
land to Georgia; and there they will lie forever. And, 
sir, where American liberty raised its infant voice; and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained; there it still 
lives, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its origi- 
nal spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it; if par- 
ty strife-and blind ambition shail hawk at and tear it; if folly 
and madness; if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary 
restraint, shall succeed to separate it from that Union, by 
which alone its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the’ 
end, by the side of that cradle in which its infancy was 
rocked; it will stretch forth its arm, with whatever of vi- 
gor it may still retain, over the friends who may gather 
round it; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the 
proudest monuments of its own glory, and on the very spot 
of its origin. 

There yet remains to be performed, [said Mr. W.] by 
far the most grave and important duty, which I feel to be 
devolved on me, by this occasion. Itis to state, and to 
defend, what I conceive to be the true principles of the 
constitution under which we are here assembled. I might 
well have desired that so weighty a task should have fallen 
into other and abler hands. J could have wished that it 
should have becn executed by those, whose character and 
experience give weight and influence to their opinions, 
such ds cannot possibly belong to mine. But, sir, Ihave 
met the occasion, not sought it; and I shall proceed to state 
my own sentiments, without challenging for them any 
particular regard, with studied plainness, and as much pre- 
cision as possible. 

I understand the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
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lina to maintain, that it is a right of the State Legislatures 
to interfere, whenever, in their judgment, this Government 
transcends its constitutional limits, and to arrest the opera- 
tion of its laws. 

I understand him to maintain this right, as a right exist- 
ing under the constitution; not as a right to overthrow it, 
on the ground of extreme necessity, such as would justify 
violent revolution. 

I understand him to maintain an authority, on the part 
of the States, thus to interfere, for the purpose of correct- 
ing the exercise of power by the General Government, of 
checking it, and of compelling it to conform to their opi- 
nion of the extent of its powers. 

I understand him to maintain that the ultimate power of 
judging of the constitutional extent of its own authority 
is not lodged exclusively in the General Government, or 
any branch of it; but that, on the contrary, the States may 
lawfully decide for themselves, and each State for itself; 
whether, in a given case, the act of the General Govern- 
ment transcends its power. 

‘I understand him to insist that, if the exigency of the 
case, in the opinion of any State Government, require it, 
such State Government may, by its own sovereign authority, 
annul an act of the General Government, which it deems 
plainly and palpably unconstitutional. 

This is the sunt of whatI understand from him to be the 
South Carolina doctrine; and the doctrine which he main- 
tains. I propose to consider it, and to compare it with the 
constitution. Allow me to say, as a preliminary remark, 
that I call this the South Carolina doctrine, only because 
the gentleman himself has so denominated it. Ido not 
feel at liberty to say that South Carolina, asa State, has 
ever advanced these sentiments. I hope she has nut, and 
never may. That a great majority of her people are op- 
posed to the tariff laws is doubtless true. Thata majority, 
somewhat less than that justmentioned, conscientiously be- 
lieve those laws unconstitutional, may probably also be true. 
But, that any majority holds to the right of direct State 
interference, at State discretion, the right of nullyfying 
acts of Congress by acts of State legislation, is more than 
I know, and what [ shall be slow to believe. 

That there are individuals, besides the honorable gen- 
tleman, who do maintain these opinions, is quite certain. 1 
recollect the recent expression of a sentiment, which cir- 
cumstances attending its utterance and publication justify 
us in supposing was not unpfemeditated. “The sove- 
reignty of the State—never to be controlled, construed, 
or decided on, but by her own feelings of honorable jus- 
tice.” f 

[Mr. HAYNE here rose, and said that, for the purpose of 
being clearly understood, he would state, that his propo- 
sition was in the words of the Virginia resolution, as follows: 

“That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment as resulting from the compact, to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of 
the instrument constituting that compact, as no farther 
valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated 
in that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted by 
the said compact, the States who are parties thereto have 
the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose, for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, within 
their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and liber- 
ties, appertaining to them.”] 

Mr. WEBSTER resumed: Iam quite aware of the exist- 
ence of the resolution which the gentleman read, andhasnow 
repeated, and thathe relies onitas his authority. I know the 
source, too, from which itis understood to have proceeded. 
Ineed not say that I have much respect for the constitution- 
al opinions of Mr. Madison; they would weigh greatly with 
me, always. But, before the authority of his opinion be 
vouched for the gentleman’s proposition, it will be proper 
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to consider what is the fair interpretation of that resolution 
to which Mr. Madison is understood to have given his sane- 
tion. As the gentleman construes it, it is an authority for 
him. Possibly, he may not have adopted the right con- 
struction. That resolution declares, that, in the case of 
the dangerous exercise of powers not granted to. the 
General Government, the States may interpose to arrest 
the progress of the evil. But how interpose, and what 
does this declaration purport? Does it mean no more than 
that there may be extreme cases, in which the people, in 
any mode of assembling, may resist usurpation, and re- 
lieve themselves from a tyrannical government? No one 
will deny this. Such resistance is not only acknowledged 
to be just in America, but in England, also. Blackstone 
admits as much, in his theory, and practice, too, of the’ 
English constitution.. We, sir, who oppose the Carolina 
doctrine, do not deny that the people may, if they choose, 
throw off any government when it becomes oppressive 
and intolerable, and erect a better in its stead. We all 
know that civil institutions are established for the public 
benefit, and that, when they cease to answer the ends of 
their existence, they may be changed. But Ido not un- 
derstand the doctrine now contended for to be that which, 
for the sake of distinctness, we may call the right of re- 
volution. I understand the gentleman to maintain, that, 
without revolution, without civil commotion, without re- 
bellion, a remedy for supposed abuse and transgression of 
the powers of the General Government lies ina direct 
appeal to the interference of the State Governments. [Mr. 
HAYNE here rose: He did not contend, he said, for the 
mere right of revolution, but for the right of constitution- ` 
al resistance. What he maintained was, that, in case of 
plain, palpable violation of the constitution, by the Gene- 
ral Government, a State may interpose; and that this inter- 
position is constitutional.] Mr. W. resumed: So, sir, I 
understood the gentleman, and am happy to find that I 
did not misunderstand him. What he contends for, is, 
that it is constitutional to interrupt the administration of the 
constitution itself, in the hands of those who are chosen 
and sworn to administer it, by the direct interference, in 
form of law, of the States, in virtue of their sovereign 
capacity. The inherent right in the people to reform 
their government, I do not deny; and they have another 
right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional laws, without 
overturning the Government. It is no doctrine of mine, 
that unconstitutional laws bind the people. The great 
question is, whose prerogative is it to decide on the con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of the laws? On that, 
the main debate hinges. The proposition, that, in case 
of a supposed violation of the constitution by Congress, 
the States have a constitutional right to interfere, and an- 
nul the law of Congress, is the proposition of the gentle- 
man: I do not admit it. If the gentleman had intended 
no more than to assert the right of revolution, for justifia- 
ble cause, he would have said only what all agree to. But 
I cannot conceive that there can be a middle course, þe- 
tween submission to the Jaws, when regularly pronounced 
constitutional, on the one hand, and openresistance, which 
is revolution, or rebellion, on the other. I say, the right 
of a State to annul a law of Congress, cannot be maintain- 
ed but on the ground of the unalienable right of man 
to resist oppression; that is to say, upon the ground 
of revolution. J admit that there is an ultimate violent te- 
medy, above the constitution, and in defiance of the con- 
stitution, which may be resorted to, when a revolution is 
to be justified. But Ido not admit that, under the con- 
stitution, and in conformity with it, there is any mode in 
which a State Government, asa member of the Union, can 
interfere and stop the progress of the General Govern- 
ment, by force of her own laws, under any circumstances 
whatever. : 

This leads us to inquire into the origin of this Govern- 
ment, andthe source of its power. Whose agent is it? fs 
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it the creature of the State Legislatures, or the creature | ed majority, wielding the General Government beyond the 
of the people? If the Government of the United States} limits of its delegated powers, as calls upon the States 
be the agent.of the State Governments, then they may| which compose the suffering minority, in their sovereign 
control it, provided they can agree in the manner of con-j capacity, to exercise the powers which, as sovereigns, ne- 
trolling it; if it be the agent of the people, then the peo-| cessarily. devolve. upon them, when their compact is 
ple alone can control it, restrain it, modify, or reform it. | violated.” 
Tt is observable enough, that the doctrine for which the] | Observe, sir, that this resolution holds the tariff of 1828, 
honorable gentleman contends leads him to the necessity|and every other tariff, designed to promote one branch of 
of maintaining, not only that this General Government. is industry at the expense of another, to be.such a danger- 
the creature of the States, but that it is the creature of| ous, palpable, and deliberate usurpation of power, as calls 
each of the States, severally; so that each may assert the| upon the States, in their sovereign capacity, to interfere 
power, for itself, of determining whether it acts within] by their own authority. This denunciation, you will 
the limits of its authority. Itis the servant of four and| please to observe, includes our old tariff, of 1816, as well 
twenty masters, of different wills and different purposes, | as all others; because that was established to promote the 
and yet bound to obey all. This absurdity (for it seems] interest of the manufacturers of cotton, to the manifest and 
no less) arises from a misconception as to the origin of this| admitted injury of the Calcutta cotton trade. Observe 
Government in its true character. ~ It is, sir, the -people’s| again, that all the qualifications are here rehearsed and 
constitution, the people’s Government; made for the peo-| charged upon the tariff, which are necessary to bring the 
ple; made by the people; and answerable to the people. | case within the gentleman’s proposition. The tariff is a 
The: people of the United States have declared that this| usurpation; it is a dangerous usurpation; it is a palpable 
constitution shall be the supreme law. We must either] usurpation; it is a deliberate usurpation. It is such a usur- 
admit the proposition, or dispute thcir authority. The| pation, therefore, as calls upon the States to exercise thei 
States are, unquestionably, sovereign, so far as their sove-| right of interference. Here is a case, then, within the 
reignty is not affected by this supreme law. But the State] gentleman’s principles, and all his qualifications of his 
Legislatures, as political bodies, however sovereign, are| principles. It isa case for action. ‘The constitution is 
yet not sovereign over the people. So far as the people} plainly, dangercusly, palpably, and deliberately violated; 
have given power to the General Government, so far the| and the States must interpose their own authority to arrest 
grant Is unquestionably good, and the Government holds| the law. Let us suppose the State of South Carolina to 
of the people, and not of the State Governments. Wel express this same opinion, by the voice of her Legislature. 
are all agents of the same supreme power, the people. | That would be very imposing; but what then? Is the voice 
The General Government and the State Governments de-| of one State conclusive? It so happens that, at the very 
rive their authority from the same source. Neither can, | moment when South Carolina resolves that the tariff laws 
in relation to the other, be called primary, though onc is] are unconstitutional, Pennsylvania and Kentucky resolve 
definite and restricted, and the other general and residua-| exactly the reverse. They hold those laws to be both 
ry. The National Government possesses those powers] highly proper and strictly constitutional. And now, sir, 
which it can be shown the people have conferred on it,| how does the honorable member propose to deal with this 
and no more. All the rest belongs to the State Govern-| case? How does he relieve us from this difficulty, upon 
ments or to the people themselves. So far as the people} any principle of his? His construction gets us into it; how 
have restrained State sovereignty, by the expression of} does he propose to get us out? 
their will, in the constitution of the United States, so far,} In Carolina, the tariff is a palpable, deliberate usurpa- 
it must be admitted, State sovereignty is effectually con-j tion; Carolina, therefore, may nullify it, and refuse to pay 
trolled. Ido not contend that it is, or ought to be, con-| the duties. In Pennsylvania, it is both clearly constitu- 
trolled farther. The sentiment to which I have referred, | tional, and highly expedient; and there, the duties are to 
propounds that State sovereignty is only to be controlled| be paid. And yet we live under a Government of uni- 
by its own ‘feeling of justice;” that is to say, that it is} form laws, and under a constitution, too, which contains 
not to be controlled at all: for one who is to follow his own] an express provision, as it happens, that all duties shall be 
feelings is under no legal control. Now, however men equal in all the States! Does not this approach absurdity? 
may think this ought to be, the fact is, that the people of} If there be no power. to settle such questions, inde- 
the United States have chosen to impose control on State| pendent of either of the States, is not the whole Union a 
sovereignties. ‘There are those, doubtless, who wish they rope of sand? Are we not thrown back again, precisely 
had been left without restraint; but the constitution bas upon the old Confederation? 
ordered the matter differently. To make war, for instance,| It is too plain to be argued. Four and twenty inter- 
is an excrcise of sovereignty; but the constitution declares preters of constitutional Jaw, each with a power to decide 
that no State shall make war. ‘Io coin money is another| for itself, and none with authority to bind any body else, 
exercise of sovereign powcr; but no State is at liberty to] and this constitudcnal law the only bond of their union! 
toin money. Again, the constitution says that no sove-| What is such a state of things, but a mere connexion 
reign State shall be so sovereign as to make atreaty. These] during pleasurc; or, to use the phraseology of the times, 
prohibitions, it must be confessed, are a control on the} during feeling? 4nd that feeling, too, not the feeling of 
State sovereignty of South Carolina, as wellas of the other| the people who established the constitution, but the 
States, which does not arise “ from her own feelings of| feeling of the State Governments. 
honorable justice.” Such an opinion, therefore, is in de-| In another of the South Carolina addresses, having pre- 
fiance of the plainest provisions of the constitution. mised that the crisis requires all the concentrated energy 
There are other proceedings of public bodies which| of passion,” an attitude of cpen resistance to the laws of 
have already been alluded to, and to which I refer again, | the Union is advised. Open resistance to the laws, then, 
for the purpose of ascertaining more fully what is the|is the constitutional remedy, the conservative power of 
length and breadth of that doctrine, denominated the Ca-| the State, which the South Carcelina doctrines teach, for 
rolina doctrine, which the honorable gentleman has now| the redress of political evils, real or imaginary. And its 
stood up on this floor to maintain. In one of them I find| authors further say, that, appealing with confidence to the 
it resolved, that ‘the tariff of 1828, and every other tarii!| constitution itself, to justify their opinions, they cannot 
designed to promote one branch of industry at the ex-| consent to try their accuracy by the courts of justice. In 
pense of others, is contrary to the meaning and intention} one sense, indeed, sir, {said Mr. W.] th s is assuming an at- 
of the Federal compact; and, as such, a dangerous, pal-| titude of open resistance in favor of Eberty. But what 
pable, and deliberate usurpation of power, by adetermin-| sort of liberty? The liberty of establishing their own 
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opinions, in defiance of the opinions of all others; the 
liberty of judging and deciding exclusively themselves, 
in a matter in which others have as much right to judge 
and decide as they; the liberty of placing their own opin- 
ions above the judgment of all others, above the laws, and 
ubove the constitution. This is their liberty; fand this is 
the fair result of the proposition ‘contended for by the 
honorable gentleman. Or, it may be more properly said, 
K is identical with it, rather than a result from it. 

In the same publication we find the following: “ Pre- 
viously to our Revolution, when the arm of oppression was 
stretched over New England, where did our-Northern 
brethren meet with a braver sympathy than that which 
sprung from the bosoms of Carolinians? We had ho ex- 
tortion, no oppression, no collision with the King’s inin- 
isters, no navigation interests springing up in envious rival- 
ry of England.” 

This seems extraordinary language. South Carolina no 
collision with the King’s ministers in 1775! No extortion! 
No oppression! But, sir, itis, also, most significant lan- 
guage. Does any man doubt the pyrpose for which it was 
penned? Can any one fail to see that it was designed to 
raise in the reader’s mind the question, whether, at this 
time—that is to say, in 1828, South Carolina has any col- 
lision with the King’s ministers, any oppression, or extor- 
tion, to fear from England? Whether, in short, England is 
not as naturally the friend of South Carolina, as New Eng- 
land, with her navigation interests springing up in envious 
rivalry of England? 

Is it not strange, sir, thatan intelligent man in South 
Carolina, in 1828, should thus labor to prove, that, in 1775, 
there was no hostility, no cause of war between South Ca- 
rolina and England? 'I'hat she had no occasion, in refer- 
ence to her own interest, or from a regard to her own 
welfare, to take up-armsin the revolutionary contest? Can 
anyone account for the expression of such strange senti- 
ments, and their circulation through the State, otherwise 
than by supposing the object to be, what I have already 
intimated, to raise the question, if they had no * collision” 
(mark the expression) with the ministers of King George 
the third, in 1775, what collision have they in 1828, with 
the ministers of King George the fourth? What is there 
now, in the existing state of things, to separate Carolina 
from Old, more, or rather, than from New England? 

Resolutions, sir, have been recently passed by the Le- 
gislature of South Carolina. . T need not refer to them: 
they go no farther than the honorable gentleman himself 
has gone, and, 1 hope, not so far. E content myself, there- 
fore, with debating the matter with him. 

And now, sir, what I have first to say on this subject is, 
that at no time, and under no circumstances, has New 
England, or any State in New England, or any respectable 
body of persons in New England, or any public man of 
standing in New England, put forth such 2 doctrine as this 
Carolina doctrine. 

The gentleman has found no case, he can find none, to 
support his own opinions by New England authority. 
New England has studied the constitution in other schools, 
and under other teachers. She looks upon it with other 
regards, and deems more highly and reverently, both of 
its just authority, and its utility and excellence. ‘The his- 
tory of her legislative proceedings may be traced; the 
ephemeral efusions of temporary bodies, called together 
by the excitement of the occasion, may be hunted up— 
they have been hunted up. The opinions and votes of 
her public men, in and out of Congress, may be explored; 
it will all be in vain. The Carolina doctrine can derive 
from her neither countenance nor support. She rejects 
itnow; she always did reject its; and till she loses her 
senses, She always will rejectit. he honorable member 
has referred to expressions on the subject of the embargo 
law, made in this place by an honorable and venerable 
gentleman, [Mr. Hillhouse] now favoring us with his 


presence. He quotes that distinguished Senator as,say- 
ing, that, in his judgment, the embargo law was uncon- 
stitutional, and that, therefore, in his opinion, the people 
were not bound to obey it. That, sir, is perfectly con- 
stitutional language. An unconstitutional law is not bind- 
ing; but then it does not rest with a resolution, ‘ora law 
of a State Legislature, to decide whether an act of Con- 
gress be, or be not, constitutional. An unconstitutional 
act of Congress would not bind the people of this District, 
although they have no Legislature to interfere in their be- 
half; and, on the other hand, a constitutional law of 
Congress docs bind the citizens of every State, al- 
though all their Legislatures should undertake to annul 
it, by act or resolution. The venerable Connecticut Sen- 
ator is a constitutional lawyer, of sound principles, and 
enlarged knowledge; a statesman, practised and.-expe- 
rienced; bred in the company of Washington, and hold- 
ing just views upon the nature of our Governments. He 
believed the embargo unconstitutional, and so did others; 
but what then? Who, did he suppose, was to decide that 
question? ‘The State Legislatures? Certainly not. No 
such sentiment ever escaped his lips. Let us follow up, 
sir, this New England opposition to the embargo laws; let 
us trace it till we discern the principle which controlled 
and governed New England, throughout the whole course 
of that opposition, We shall then see what similarity 
there is between the New England school of constitutional 
opinions, and this modern Carolina school.. The gentle- 
man, I think, read a petition from some single individual, 
addressed to the Legislature of Massachusetts, asserting 
the Carolina doctrine——that is, the right of State interfer- 
ence to arrest the laws of the Union. The fate of that 
petition shows the sentiments of the Legislature. It met 
no favor. The opinions of Massachusetts were otherwise. 
‘They had been expressed in 1798, in answer to the reso- 
lutions of Virginia, and she did not depart from them, nor 
bend them to the times. Misgovérned, wronged, oppress- 
ed, as she felt herself to be, she still held fast her integrity 
to the Union. The gentleman may find in her proceedings 
much evidence of dissatisfaction with the measures of the 
Government, and great and deep dislike to the embargo; 
all this makes the case so much the stronger for her: for, 
notwithstanding all this dissatisfaction and dislike, she 
claimed no right, still, to sever asunder the bonds of the 
Union. ‘There was heat, and there was anger, in her po- 
litical feelings. Be it so; her heat or her anger did not, 
nevertheless, betray hex into infidelity to the Government. 
The gentleman labors to prove that she disliked thé embar- 
80; as much as South Carolina dislikes the tariff, and ex- 
pressed her dislike as strongly. Be it so; but did she 
propose the Carolina remedy? Did she threaten to in- 
terfere, by State authority, to annul the laws of the Union? 
‘That is the question for the gentleman’s consideration. 
No doubt, sir, a great majority of the people of New 
England conscientiously believed the embargo law, of 
1807, unconstitutional; as conscientiously, certainly, as the 
people of South Carolina hold that opinion of the tariff. 
They reasoned thus: Congress has power to regulate com- 
merce; but here is a law, they said, stopping all commerce, 
and stopping it indefinitely. The law is perpetual; that 
is, itis not hmited in point of time, and must, of course, 
continueuntil it shall be repealed by some other law. It is 
as perpetual, therefore, as the law against treason or mur- 
der. Now, is this regulating commerce, or destroying it? 
Is it guiding, controlling, giving the rule to commerce, asa 
subsisting thing, or is it putting an end to it altogether? 
Nothing is more certain than that a majority in New Eng- 
land deemed this law a violation of the constitution. The 
very case required by the gentleman, to justify State in- 
terference, had then arisen. Massachusetts believed this 
law to be ‘a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise 
of a power not granted by the constitution.” Deliberate 
it was, for it was long continued; palpable she thought it, 
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ag no. words in the constitution gave the power, and only ajed his higher efforts. t 
construction, in her opinion most violent, raised it; dan-| his inference seemed demonstration. 


gerous. it was, since it threatened utter ruin to her most 
important interests. Here, then, was a Carolina case. 
How did Massachusetts deal’ with it? It was, as. she 
thought, a plain, manifest, palpable violation’ of the con- 
stitution; and it brought ruin to her doors. Thousands of 
families, ‘and hundreds.of thousands of individuals, were 
beggared by it. While she saw and felt all this, she saw 
and felt also, that, as a measure of national policy, it was 
‘perfectly futile; that” the country was no way benefited 
by that which caused so much individual distress; that it 
was efficient only for the production of evil, and all that 
evil inflicted on ourselves. In sucha case, under such 
circumstances, how did Massachusetts demean herself? 
Sir,.she remonstrated, she memorialized, she addressed 
herself to the General Government, not exactly “with 
the concentrated energy of passion,” but with her own 
strong sense, and the energy of sober conviction. But 
she did not interpose the arm of her own power to arrest 
the law and break the embargo. Far from it. Her prin- 
ciples bound her to two things; and she followed her prin- 
ciples, lead where they might. First, to submit to every 
constitutional law of Congress; and secondly, if the con- 
stitutional validity of the law be doubted, to refer that 

uestion to the decision of the proper tribunals. The 

rst principle is vain and ineffectual without the second. 
A majority of us in New England believed the embargo 
law unconstitutional;, but the great question was, and 
always will be, in such cases, who is to decide this? Who 
is to judge between the people and the Government? And, 
sir, it is quite plain, that the constitution of the United 
States confers on the Government itself, to be exercised 
by its appropriate department, and under its own respon- 
sibility to the people, this power of deciding ultimately 
and conclusively upon the just extent of its own authority. 
If this had not been done, we should not have advanced a 
single step beyond the old confederation. 

Being fully of opinion that the embargo law was unconsti- 
tutional, the people of New England were yet equally clear 
inthe opinion--it was a matter they did not doubt upon— 
that the question, after all, must be decided by the judi- 
cial tribunals of the United States. Before those tribu- 
nals, therefore, they brought the question. Under the 
provisions of the law, they had given bonds, to millions in 
amount, and which were alleged to be forfeited. They 
suffered the bonds to be sued, and thus raised the ques- 
tion. M the old fashioned way of settling disputes, they 
went to law. ‘The case came to hearing, and solemn ar- 

ument; andhe who espoused their cause, and stood up 
or them against the validity of the embargo act, was none 
other than that great man, of whom the gentleman has 
made honorable mention—-Samuel Dexter. He was then, 
sir, in the fulness of his knowledge and the maturity of his 
strength. He had retired from long and distinguished 
public service here, to the renewed pursuit of profes- 
sional duties; carrying with him all that enlargement and 
expansion, all the new strength and force, which an ac- 
quaintance with the more general subjects discussed in the 
National Councils is capable of adding to professional 
attainment in a mind of true greatness and comprehension. 
He wasa lawyer, and he wes alsoa statesman. He had 
studied the constitution, when he filled a public station, that 
he might defend it; he had examined its principles, that 
he might maintain them. More than all men, or atleast 
as much as any man, he was attached to the General Go- 
vernment and to the union of the States. His feelings 
and opinions all ran in that direction. A question of con- 
stitutional Jaw, too, was, of all subjects, that one which 
was beat suited to his talents and learning. Aloof from 
technicality, and unfettered by artificial rules, such a ques- 
tion gave- opportunity for that deep and clear analysis, 
that mighty grasp of principle, which so much distinguish- 


His very staternent was argument? 
The earnestness of 
his. own conviction wrought conviction in others. One 
was convinced, and believed, and assented, because it was 
gratifying, delightful, to think, and feel, and believe, in 
unison with an intellect of sueh evident superiority. 

Mr. Dexter, sir, such asJ have described him, argued the 
New England cause. He putinto his effort his whole heart, 
as well as all the powers of his understanding: for he had 
avowed, in the most public manner, his entire concur- 
rence with his neighbors on the point in dispute. He 
argued the cause: it was lost--and New England submitted. 
The established tribunals pronounced the law constitu- 
tional, and New England acquiesced. Now, sir, is not this 
tye exact opposite of the doctrine of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? According to him, instead of referring 
to the judicial tribunals, we should have broken up the 
embargo, by laws of our own; we should have repealed 
it, qúoad New England; for we had a strong, palpable, 
and oppressive case. Sir, we believed the embargo un- 
constitutional; but still, that was matter of opinion, and 
who was to decide it? We thought it a clear case; but, 
nevertheless, we did not take the law into our own hands, 
because we did not wish to bring about a revolution, norto 
break up the Union: for, I maintain, that, between sub- 
mission to the decision of the constituted tribunals, and 
revolution, or disunion, there is no middle ground; there 
is no ambiguous condition, half allegiance, and half re- 
bellion. And, sir, how futile, how very futile, it is, to ad- 
mit the right of State interference, and then attempt to 
save it from the character of unlawful resistance, by add~ 
ing terms of qualification to the causes and occasions, 
leaving all these qualifications, like the case itself, in the 
discretion of the State Governments. [It must bea clear 
case, it is said; a deliberate case; a palpable case; a dan- 
gerous case. But, then, the State is still left at liberty to 
decide for herself what is clear, whatis deliberate, what is 
palpable, what is dangerous. Do adjectives and cpithets 
avail any thing? Sir, the human mind ig so constituted that 
the merits of both sides of a controversy appear very clear 
and very palpable to these who respectively espouse them; 
and both sides usually grow clearer, as the controversy ad- 
vances. South Carolina sees unconstitutionality in the 
tariff; she sees oppression there, also; and she sees dan- 
ger, Pennsylvania, with a vision not less sharp, tooks at 
the same tariff, and sces no such thing in it; she sees it aH 
constitutional, all useful, all safe. The faith of South 
Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and she now not 
only sees, but resolves, that the tariff is palpably unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive, and dangerous: but Pennsylvania, 
not to be behind her neighbors, and equally willing te 
strengthen her own faith by a confident asseveration, re- 
solves, also, and gives to every warm affirmative of South 
Carolina, a plain, downright, Pennsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the strength and unity of her opinion, 
brings her Assembly to a unanimity, within seven voices; 
Pennsylvania, not to be outdone in this respeet more than 
others, reduces her dissentient fraction to a single vote. 
Now, sir, again I ask the gentleman, whatistobedone? Are 
these States both right? Ishe bound to consider them 
both right? If not, which is in the wrong? or rather, 
which has the best right to decide? And if he, and if 1, 
are not to know what the constitution means, and what it 
is, üH those two State Legislatures and the twenty-two 
others shall agree in its construction, what have we sworn 
to, when we have sworn to maintain it? {was forcibly 
struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman went on 
in his speech. He quoted Mr. Madison’s resolutions to 
prove that a State may interfere, in a case of deliberate, 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power not granted. 
The honorable member supposes the tariff law to be such 
an exercise of power; and that, consequently, a case has 
arisen in which the State may, if it see fit, interfere by its 
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own law. Now it so happens, nevertheless, that Mr. 
Madison himself deems this same tariff law quite constitu- 
tional. Instead of a clear and palpable violation, it is, in 
his judgment, no violation at all. So that, while they use 
his authority for a hypothetical case, they reject it in the 
very case before them. All this, sir, shows the inherent 
futility—-I had almost used a stronger word—of conecd- 
ing this power of interference to the States, and then 
attempting to secure it from abuse by imposing qualifica- 
tions, of which the States themselves are to judge. . One 
of two things is true; either the laws of the Union are be- 
yond the discretion and beyond the control of the States, 
or else we have no. constitution of General Government, 
and are thrust back again to the days of the confederacy. 

Let me here say, sir, that, if the gentleman’s doctrine 
had been received and acted upon in New England, in the 
times of the embargo andnon-intercourse, we should pro- 
bably not now have beenhere. The Government would, 
very likely, have gone to pieces, and crumbled into dust. 
No stronger case can ever arise than existed under those 
laws; no States can ever entertain a clearer conviction 
than the New England States then entertained; andif they 
had been under the influence of that heresy of opinion, as 
I must call it, which the honorable member espouses, this 
Union would, in all probability, have been scattered to 
the four winds. I ask the gentleman, therefore, to apply 
„his principles to that case; I ask him to come forth and de- 
clare, whether, in his opinion, the New England States 
would have been justified in interfering to break up the 
embargo system, under the conscientious opinions which 
they held upon it? Had they a right to annul that law? 
Does he admit or deny? If that which is thought palpa- 
bly unconstitutional in South Carolina, justifies that State 
in arresting the progress of the law, tell me, whether that 
which was thought palpably unconstitutional also in Mas- 
sachusetts, would have justified her in doing the same 
thing? Sir, I deny the whole doctrine. It has not a foot 
of groundin the constitution to stand on. No public man 
of reputation ever advanced it in Massachusetts, in the 
warmest times, or could maintain himself upon it there at 
any time. 

I wish now, sir, to make a remark upon the Virginia re- 
solutions of 1798. I cannot undertake to say how these 
resolutions were understood by those who passed them. 
Their language is nota little indefinite. In the case of the 
exercise, by Congress, of a dangerous power, not granted 
to them, the resolutions assert the right, on the part of the 
State, to interfere, and arrest the progress of the evil. 
This is susceptible of more than one interpretation. It 
may mean no more than that the States may interfere by 
complaint and remonstrance; or by proposing to the peo- 
ple an alteration of the Federal constitution. This would 
all be quite unobjectionable; or, it may be, that no more 
is meant than to assert the general right of revolution, as 
against all governments, in cases of intolerable oppression. 
This no one doubts; and this, in my opinion, is all that he 
who framed the resolutions could have meant by it: for I 
shall not readily believe that he was ever of opinion that 
a State, under the constitution, and in conformity with 
it, could, upon the ground of her own opinion of its un- 
constitutionality, however clear and palpable she might 
think the case, annul a law of Congress, so far as it should 
operate on herself, by her own Legislative power. 

I must now beg to ask, air, whence is this supposed right 
of the States derived ? Where do they find the power to 
interfere with the laws of the Union? Sir, the opinion 
which the honorable gentleman maintains, is a notion 
founded on a total misapprehension, in my judgment, of 
the origin of this Government, and of the foundation on 
which it stands. I hold it to be a popular Government, 
erected by the people; those who administer it, responsi- 
ble to the people; and itself capable of being amended and 
modified, just as the people may choose it should be. It 
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is as. popular, just as truly emanating from the. people, 

as the State Governments. Itis created for one purpose; 

the State Governments for another. It basits own pow-' 
ers; they have theirs. There is no more authority with 
them to arrest the operation of a law of Congress, than 
with Congress to arrest the vperation of their laws. . We 
are here to administer a constitution emanating iminediately 
from the people, arid trusted, by them, to our administra- 
tion. Itis not the creature of the State Governments. It 
is of no moment to the argument, that certain acts of the 
State Legislatures are necessary to fill our seats in this 
body. ‘That is not one of their original State powers—a 
part of the sovereignty of the State. It isa duty which 
the people, by the constitution itself, have imposed on the 
State Legislatures; and which they might have left, to be 
performed elsewhere if they had seen fit. So they have 
left the choice cf President with electors; but all this does 
not affect the proposition that this whole Government— 
President, Senate, and House of Representatives——is a po- 
pular Government. It leaves it still all its popular charac- 
ter. The Governor of a State (in some of the States) is 
chosen, not directly by the people, but by those who are 
chosen by the people, for the purpose of performing, 
among othcr duties, that of electing a Governor. Is the 
Government of a State, on that account, not a popular 
Government? This Government, sir, is the independent 
offspring of the popular will. It is not the creature of 
State Legislatures. Nay, more, if the whole truth must 
be told, the people brought it into existence, established 
it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very purpose, 
amongst others, of imposing certain salutary restraints on 
State sovercignties. The States cannot now make war; they 
cannot contract alliances; they cannot make, each for it- 
self, separate regulations of commerce; they cannot lay 
imposts; they cannot coin money. If this constitution, 
sir, be the creature of State Legislatures, it must be ad- 
mitted that it has obtained a strange control over the voli- 
tions of its creators. 

The people, then, sir, erected this Government. They 
gave it a constitution; and in that constitution they have 
enumerated the powers which they bestow on it. They 
have made it a limited Government. They have defined its 
authority, They have restrained itto the exercise of such 
powers as are granted; and all others, they declare, are re- 
served to the States or to the people.. But, sir, they have 
not stopped here. If they had, they would have accom- 
plished but half their work. No definition can be so 
clear as to avoid possibility of doubt; no limitation so pre- 
cise, as to exclude all uncertainty. Who then shall con- 
strue this grant of the people? Who shall interpret their 
will, where it may be supposed they have left it doubtful? 
With whom do they repose this ultimate right of deciding 
on the powers of the Government? Sir, they have settled 
all this in the fullest manner. They have left it with the 
Government itself, in its appropriate branches. Sir, the 
very chief end, the main design, for which the whole con- 
stitution was framed and adopted was, to establish a Go- 
vernment that should not be obliged to act through State 
agency, or depend on State opinion and State discretion. 
The people had had quite enough of that kind of govern- 
ment, under the Confederacy. Under that system, the 
legal action, the application of Jaw to individuals, belong- 
ed exclusively to the States. Congress could only recom- 
mend; their acts were not of binding force, till the States 
had adopted and sanctioned them. Are we in that condi- 
tion still? Are we yet at the mercy of State discretion, 
and State construction? Sir, if we are, then vain will be 
our attempt to maintain the constitution under which we 
sit. But, sir, the people have wisely provided, in the con- 
stitution itself, a proper, ‘suitable mode and tribunal for 
settling questions of constitutional law. There are, in the 
constitution, grants of powers to, Congress, and restric- 
There are, also, prohibitions on 
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the States. Some authority must, therefore, necessarily 
exist, having the ultimate jurisdiction to fix and ascertain 
the interpretation of these grants, restrictions, and prohi- 
bitions. The constitution has, itself, pointed out, ordain- 


ed, and established, that authority. How has it accomplish- 


ed this great and essential end? By declaring, sir, that 
*¢ the constitution, and the laws of the United States made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding,” 

This, sir, was the first great step. By this, the supre- 
macy of the constitution and laws of the United States is 
declared. The people so will it. No State Jaw is to be 
valid which comes in conflict with the constitution or any 
law of the United States. But who shall decide this ques- 
tion of interference? To whom lies the last appeal? This, 
sir, the constitution itself decides also, by declaring «that 
the judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under 
the constitution and laws of the United States.” ‘These 
two provisions, sir, cover the whole ground. They are, 
in truth, the key-stone of the arch. With these, itis acon- 
stitution; without them, it isa confederacy. In pursuance 
of these clear and express provisions, Congress established, 
at its very first session, in the Judicial Act, a mode for car- 
rying them into full effect, and for bringing all questions 
of constitutional power to the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. It then, sir, became a Government. 
the means of self protection; and, but for this, it would, in 
all probability, have been now among things which are 
past. Having constituted the Government, and declared 
its powers, the people have farther said, that, since some- 
body must decide on the extent of these powers, the Go- 
vernment shall itself decide; subject, always, like other 
popular governments, to its responsibility to the people. 
And now, sir, I repeat, how is it that a State Legislature 
acquires any power to interfere? Who or what gives them 
the right to say to the people, “we, who are your agents 
and servants for one purpose, will undertake to decide 
that your other agents and servants, appointed by you for 
another purpose, have transcended the authority you gave 
them?” The reply would be, I think, not impertinent: 
“Who made you a judge over another’s servants? To 
their own masters they stand or fall.” 

Sir, I deny this power of State Legislatures altogether. 
tit cannot stand the test of examination. Gentlemen 
may say that, in an extreme case, a State Government 
might protect the people from intolerable oppression. 
Sir, in such a case, the people might protect themselves, 
without the aid of the State Governments. Such a case 
warrants revolution. It must make, when it comes, alaw 
for itself. A nullifying act of a State Legislature cannot 
alter the case, nor make resistance any more lawful. In 
maintaining these sentiments, sir, I am but asserting the 
rights of the people. I state what they have declared, 
and insist on their right to declare it. '‘Theyhave chosen 
to repose this power in the General Government, and I 
think it my duty to support it, like other constitutional 
powers. 

For myself, sir, F do not admit the jurisdiction of South 
Carolina, or any other State, to prescribe my constitutional 
duty, or to settle, between me and the people, the vali- 
dity of laws of Congress, for which Ihave voted. 1 decline 
her umpirage. I have not sworn to support the constitu- 
tion according to her construction of its clauses. 1 hare 
not stipulated, by my oath of office, or otherwise, to come 
under any responsibility, except to the people, and those 
whom they have appointed to pass upon the question, 
whether laws, supported by my votes, conform to the 
constitution of the country. And, sir, if we look to the 
general nature of the case, could any thing have been 
more preposterous than to make a government for the 
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pretations? Instead of one tribunal, established by all, 
responsible to all, with power to decide for all, shall con- 
stitutional’ questions be left to four and twenty popular 
bodies, each at liberty to decide for itself, and none bound 
to respect the decisions of others; and each at liberty, too, 
to give a new construction on every new election of its 
own members?) Would any thing, with such a principle 
in it, or rather with such a ‘destitution of all principle, be 
fit to be called a government? No, sir. It should not be 
denominated a constitution. It should be called, rather, 
a collection of topics, for everlasting controversy; heads 
of debate for a disputatious people. It would not be a 
government. It would not be adequate to any practical 
good, nor fit for any country to live under. To avoid all 
possibility of being misunderstood, allow me to repeat 
again, in the fullest manner, that I claim no powers for the 
Government by forced or unfair construction. I admit 
that it is a Government of strictly limited powersyof enu- 
merated, specified, and particularizcd powers; and that 
whatsoever is not granted, is withheld. But notwithstand- 
ing all this, and however the grant of powers may be ex- 
pressed, its limit and extent may yet, in some cases, admit 
of doubt; and the General Government would be good 
for nothing, it would be incapable of long existing, if some 
mode had not been provided, in which these doubts, as 
they should arise, might be peaceably, but authoritatively, 
solved. 

And now let merun the honorable gentleman’s doctrine 
a little into its practical application. Let us look at his pro- 
bable modus operandi. If a thing can be done, an ingenious 
man can tell how it isto be done. Now, I wish to be informed 
how this State interference is to be put in practice without 
violence, bloodshed, and rebellion. We willtake the exist- 
ing case of the tariff Jaw. South Carolina is said to have 
made up her opinion upon it. If we do not repeal it, (as 
we probably shall not) she willthen apply to the case 
the remedy of her doctrine. She will, we must suppose, 
pass a law of her Legislature, declaring the several acts 
of Congress, usually called the tariff laws, null. and void, 
so far as they respect South Carolina, or the citizens 
thereof. So far, all is a paper transaction, and easy 
enough. Bat the collector at Charleston is collecting the 
duties imposed by these tariff laws; he, therefore, must be 
stopped. ‘The collector will seize the goods if the tariff du- 
ties are not paid. The State authorities will undertake their 
rescue: the marshal, with his posse, will come to the cot- 
lector’s aid, and here the contest begins.’ The militia of the 
State will be called out to sustain the nullifying act. They 
will march, sir, under a very gallant leader: for I believe 
the honorable member himself commands the militia of 
that part of the State. He will vaise the nullifying act on 
his standard, and spread itout as his banner! it will have 
a preamble, bearing, that the tariff laws are palpable, de- 
liberate, and dangerous violations of the constitution! He 
will proceed, with this banner flying, to the custom house 
in Charleston: 

“ All the while, 
“ Sonovous metal blowing martial sounds.” 

Arrived at the custom house, he will tell the collector 
that he must collect no more duties under any of the ta- 
riff laws. ‘This he will be somewhat puzzled to say, by 
the way, with a grave countenance, considering what 
hand South Carolina herself had in that of 1816. But, 
sir, the collector would, probably, not desist at his bid- 
ding. Here would ensue a pause: for they say that a cer- 
tain stillness precedes the tempest. Before this military 
array should fall où the custom house, collector, clerks, 
and all, it is very probable some of those composing it 
would request, of their gallant commander in chief, to be 
informed a little upon the point of law: for they. have, 
doubtless, a just respect for his opinions as a lawyer, as 
They know he has 
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Vauban. They would ask him,therefore,something concern- 
ing their rights in this matter. They would inquire whe- 
ther it was not somewhat dangerous to resist a law of the 
United States. What would be the nature of their offence, 
they would wish to learn, if they, by military force and 
array, resisted the execution, in Carolina, of a law of the 
United States, and it should turn out, after all, that the 
law was constitutional? He would answer, of course, 
treason. No lawyer could give any other answer. John 
Fries, he would tell them, had learned that some years 
ago. How, then, they would ask, do you propose to de- 
fend us? We are not afraid of bullets; but treason has a 
way of taking people off, that we do not much relish. 
How do you propose to defend us? ** Look at my float- 
ing banner,” he would reply; ‘see there the nullifying 
law!” Isit your opinion, gallant commander, they would 
then say, that, if we should be indicted for treason, that 
same floating banner of your’s would make a good plea 
in bar? “South Carolina is a sovereign State,” he would 
reply. That is true; but would the judge admit our plea? 
“e These tariff laws,” he would repeat, ‘are unconstitu- 
tional, palpably, deliberately, dangerously.” That all 
may be so; but if the tribunals should not happen to be 
of that opinion, shall we swing for it? We are ready to 
die for our country, but it is rather an awkward business, 
this dying without touching the ground! After all, that 
is a sort of hemp tax, worse than any part of the tariff. 
The honorable gentleman would be in a dilemma like that 
of another great gencral: he would have a knot before 
him which he could not untie. He must cut it with his 
sword: he must say to his followers, defend yourselves 
with your bayonets! and this is war-—civil war. 

‘Direct collision, thercfore, between force and force, s 
the unavoidable result of that remedy for the revision of 
unconstitutional laws which the gentleman contends for. 
It must happen in the very first case to which it is applied. 
Is not this the plain result? To resist, by force, the exe- 
cution ofa law, generally, is treason. Can the courts of 
the United States take notice of the indulgence of a State 
to commit treason? The common saying that a State can- 
not commit treason herself, is nothing to the purpose. 
Can she authorize others to doit? If John Fries had pro- 
duced an act of Pennsylvania, annulling the law of Con- 
gress, would it have helped his case? Talk about it as 
we will, these doctrines go the length of revolution. 
They are incompatible with any peaceable administration 
of the Government. They lead directly to disunion and 
civil commotion; and thercfore it is, that, at their com- 
mencement, when they are first found to be maintain- 
ed by respectable men, and in a tangible form, T enter my 
public protest against them all. 

The honorable gentleman argues that, if this Govern- 
ment be the sole judge of the cxtent of its own powers, 
whether that right of judging be in Congress or the Su- 
preme Court, it equally subverts State sovereignty. This 
the gentleman sees, or thinks he sees, although he cannot 
perccive how the right of judging, in this matter, if left 
to the exercise of State Legislatures, has any tendency to 
subvert the Government of the Union. The gentleman’s 
opinion may be,that the right ought not to have been lodged 
withthe GeneralGovernment; he may like better such a con- 
stitution as we should have under the right of State inter- 
ference; but I ask him to meet me on the plain matter of 
fact; Task him to mect moon the constitution itself; I ask 
him if the power is not found there, clearly and visibly 
found there?—(Note 3.) 

But, sir, what is this danger, and what the grounds of 
it? Letit be remembered that the constitution of the 
United States is not unalterable: It is to continue in its 

resent form no longer than the people, who established 
it, shall choose to continue it. If they shall become con- 
vinced that they have made an injudicious or inexpedient 


Governments and the General Government, they can alter 
that distribution at will. i : 

If any thing be found in the national constitution, either 
by original provision, or subsequent interpretation, which 
ought not to be init, the people know how to get rid of it. 
If any construction be established, unacceptable to them, 
so as to become, practically, a part of the constitution, 
they will amend it at their own sovereign pleasure. But 
while the people choose to maintain it as it is; while they 
are satisfied with it, and refuse to change it, who has gi- 
ven, or who can give, to the State Legislatures, a right 
to alter it, either by interference, construction, or other- 
wise? Gentlemen do not seem to recollect that the peo- 
ple have any power to do any thing for themselves; they 
imagine there is no safety for thein any longer than they 
are under the close guardianship of the State Legislatures. 
Sir, the people have not trusted their safety, in regard to 
the general constitution, to these hands. ‘They have re- 
quired other security, and taken other bonds. They 
have chosen to trust themselves, first, to the plain words 
of the instrument, and to such construction asthe Govern- 
ment itself, in doubtful cases, should put on its own pow- 
ers, under their oaths of office, and subject to their respon- 
sibility to them; just as the people of a State trust their 
own State Governments with a similar power. Secondly, 
they have reposed their trust in the efficacy of frequent 
elections, and in thcir own power to remove their own 
servants and agents, whenever they see cause, Thirdly, 
they have reposed their trust in the Judicial power, 
which, in order that it might be trust-worthy, they have 
made as respectable, as disinterested, and as independent 
as was practicable. Fourthly, they have seen fit to rely, 
in case of necessity, or high expediency, on their known 
and admitted power to alter or amend the constitution, 
peaceably and quietly, whenever experience shall point 
out defects or imperfections. And, finally, the people of 
the United States have, at no time, in no way, directly or 
indirectly, authorized any State Legislature to construe 
or interpret their high instrument of Government; much 
less to interfere, by their own power, to arrest its course 
and operation. 

If, sir, the people, in these respects, had done other- 
wise than they have done, their constitution could neither 
have been preserved, nor would it have been worth pre- 
serving. And, if its plain provisions shall now be disre- 
garded, and these new doctrines interpolated in it, it will 
become as feeble and helpless a being as its enemies, 
whether carly or more recent, could possibly desire. Tt 
will exist, in every State, but as a poor dependent on 
State permission. It must borrow leave to be; and will 
be no longer than State pleasure, or State discretion, ` 
sees fit to grant the indulgence, and to prolong its poor 
existence. 

But, sir, although there are fears, there arc hopes, also 
The people have preserved this, their own chosen consti- 
tution, for forty years, and have seen their happiness, 
prosperity, and renown, grow with its growth, and ` 
strengthen with its strength, They are now, generally, 
strongly attached to it. Overthrown by direct assault, it 
cannot be; evaded, undermined, nullified, it will not be, 
if we, and those who shall succeed us here, as agents and 
representatives of the people, shall conscientiously and 
vigilantly discharge the two great branches of our public 
trust, faithfully to preserve, and wisely to administer it. 

I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent to the doc- 
trines which have been advanced and maintained.. Iam 
conscious, sir, of having detained you and the Senate much 
too long. I was drawn into the debate with no previous 
deliberation, such as is suited to the discussion of so grave 
and important a subject. But itis asubject of which my 
heart is full, and I have not been willing to suppress 
the utterance of its spontaneous sentiments. I cannot, 


partition and distribution of power, between the State leven now, persuade myself to relinquish it, without ex- 
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pressing, once more, my deep conviction, that, since it| whom they were appointed, being an order of the day, 
respects nothing less than the union of the States, it is of! was called-up, and which is contained in the following re- 


most vital and essential importance to the public happi-| solution, viz: 


ness. I profess, sir,in my career, hitherto, to have kept 


* Congress having had under consideration the letter of 


steadily in view the prosperity. and honor of the whole|John Dickinson, Esq. chairman of the commissioners 


country, and the preservation of our Federal Union. 
is to that Union we owe our safety at home, and our con- 
sideration and dignity abroad. - It is to that’ Union that we 


It| who assembled at. Annapolis during the last year; also, the 


proceedings of the said commissioners, and entirely coin- 
ciding with. them, -as to the inefficiency of the Federal 


are chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of} Government, and the necessity of devising such further 


our country. That Union we reached only by the disci- 
pline of our virtues in the severe school of adversity. It 
had its origin in the necessities of disordered finance, 
prostrate commerce, and ruined credit. Under its be- 
nign influence, these great interests immediately awoke, 
as from the dead, and’sprang-forth with newness of life. 
Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs of 
its utility and its blessings; and, although our territory 


has stretched out wider and wider, and our population], 


spread farther and farther, they have not outrun its pro- 
tection or its benefits. It has been to us all a copious 
fountain of national, social, and personal happiness. 1 
have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union, 
to see what might he hidden in the dark recess behind. 
I have not coolly weighed the chances of preserving 
liberty, when the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder. I have not accustomed myself to hang 
over the precipite of disunion, to see whether, with my 
short apne I can fathom the depth of the abyss below; 
nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor, in the affairs 
of this Government, whose thoughts should be mainly 
bent on considering, not how the Union should be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of 
the people when it shall be broken up and destroyed. 
While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying 
prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. 
Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that, in my day, at Jeast, that curtain may not rise. God 
grant that, on my vision, never may be opened what lies 
behind. When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shin- 
ing on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belli- 
gerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it 
may be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lin- 
gering glance, rather, behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
republic, now known and honored throughout the earth, 
still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming 
in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, 
nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto no such 
miserable interrogatory as, What is all this worth? Nor 
those other words of delusion and folly, Liberty first, and 
Union afterwards: but every where, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, 
as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable! 
Notes—By My, Webster. 
Norr 1. 
WEDNESDAY, February 21, 1787. 

Congress assembled: Present, as before, 

The report of a Grand Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Dane, Mr. Varnum, Mr. S. M. Mitchill, Mr. Smith 
Mr. Cadwallader, Mr. Irvine, Mr. N. Mitchell, Mr. 
Forrest, Mr. Grayson, Mr. Blount, Mr. Bull, and Mr. 
Few, to whom was referred a letter of 14th Septem- 
ber, 1786, from J. Dickinson, written at the request of 
commissioners from the States of Virginia, Delaware 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, assembled. at 
ae pe Annapolis, together with a copy of a report of 

ssioners to the Legislatures of the States by 


tion. 


provisions as shall render the same adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union, do strongly recommend to the 
different Legislatures to send forward delegates, to meet 
the proposed convention, on the ‘second Monday in May 
next, at the city of Philadelphia.” 


Nore 2. 


Extracts from Mr. Calhoun’s Speech on Mr. Randolph's 
motion to strike out the minimum valuation on cotton 
goods, in the House of Representatives, April, 1816. 


“ The debate, heretofore, on this subject, has been on 
the degree of protection which ought to be afforded to 
our cotton and woollen manufactures; all professing to be 
friendly to those infant establishments, and to be willing 
to extend to them adequate encouragement. The present 
motion assumes a new aspect. It is introduced, professed- 
ly, on the ground that manufactures ought not to. receive 
any encouragement; and will, in its operation, leave our 
cotton establishments exposed to the competition of the 
cotton goods of the East Indies, which, it is acknowledg- 
ed onall sides, they are not capable of meeting with suc- 
cess, without the proviso proposed to be stricken out by 
the motion now under diseussion. Till the debate assum- 
ed this new form, he determined to be silent; participat- 
ing, as he largely did, in that general anxiety which is 
felt, after so long and laborious a session, to return to the 
bosom of our families. But on a subject of so much vital 
importance, touching, as it does, the security and perma- 
nent prosperity of our country, he hoped that the House 
would indulge him in a few observations.” i 

** To give perfection to this state of things, it will be 
necessary to add, as soon as possible, a system of Internal 
Improvements, and, at least, such an extension of our na- 
vy, as will prevent the cutting off our coasting trade. The 
advantage of each is so striking as not to require illustra- 
tion, especially after the experience of the late war.” 

“He firmly belicyed that the country is prepared, even 
to maturity, for the introduction of manufactures. We 
have abundance of resources, and things naturally tend, 
at this moment, in that direction. A prosperous commerce 
has poured an immense amount of commercial capital into 
this country. This capital has, till lately, found occupa- 
tion in commerce; but that state of the world which trans- 
ferred it to this country, and gave it active employment, 
has passed away, never to return. Where shall we now 
find full employment for our prodigious amount of ton- 
nage? Where markets for the numerous and abundant 
products of our country? This great body of active ca- 
pital, which, for the moment, has found sufficient employ- 
ment in supplying our markets, exhausted by the war, 
and measures preceding it, must find a new direction; it 
will not be idle. What channel can it take but that of 
manufactures? This, if things continue as they are, will 
be its direction. It will introduce an era in our affairs, in 
many respects highly advantageous, and ought to be coun- 
tenanced by the Government. Besides, we have already 
surmounted the greatest difficulty that has ever been 
found in undertakings of this kind. The cotton and wool- 
len manufactures are not to be introduced—they are alrea- 
dy introduced to a great extent; freeing us entirely from 
the hazards, and, in a great measure, the sacrifices, expe- 
rienced in giving the capital of the country a new direc- 
The restrictive measures, and the war, though not 
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intended for that purpose, have, by the necessary opera- 
tion of things, turned a large amount of capital to this 
new branch of industry. He had often heard it said, both 
in and out of Congress, that this effect alone would indem- 
nify the country for all its losses. So high was this tone of 
feeling, when the want of these establishments was prac- 
tically felt, that he remembered, during the war, when 
some question was agitated respecting the introduction of 
foreign goods, that many then opposed it on the grounds 
of injuring our manufactures. He then said, that war 
alone furnished sufficient stimulus, and perhaps too much, 
as it would make their growth unnaturally rapid; but that, 
on the return of peace, it would then be time to show our 
alfection for them. He, at that time, did not expect an 
apathy and aversion tothe extent which is now seen. But 
it will, no doubt, be said, if they are so far established, 
and if the situation of the country is so favorable to their 
growth, where is the necessity of affording them protec- 
tion? It is to put them beyond the reach of contingency.” 

Jt has been further asserted, that manufactures are the 
fruitful cause of pauperism; and England has been referred 
to, as furnishing conclusive evidence of its truth. For 
his part, he could perceive no such tendency in them, 
but the exact contrary, as they furnished new stimulus 
mid means of subsistence to the laboring classes of the 
community. We ought not to look at the cotton and wool- 
len establishments of Great Britain for the prodigious 
numbers of poor with which her population was disgrac- 
ed; causes much more efficient exist. Her poor laws, and 
statutes regulating the prices of labor, with taxes, were 
the real causes. But, if it must be so, if the mere fact that 
England manufactured more than any other country, ex- 
plained the cause of her having more beggars, it is 
just as reasonable to refer her courage, spirit, and all her 
masculine virtues, in which she excels all other nations, 
with a single exception—he meant our own-~in which we 
might, without vanity, challenge a pre-eminence. Ano- 
ther objection had been, which he must acknowledge was 
better founded, that capital employed in manufacturing 
produced a greater dependence on the part of the em- 
ployed, than in commerce, navigation, or agriculture. It 
is certainly an evil, and to be regretted; but he did not 
think it a decisive objection to the system; especially when 
iù had incidental political advantages which, in his opinion, 
more than counterpoised it. It produced an interest strict- 
ly American, as much so as agricultare, in which it had 
the decided advantage of commerce or navigation. The 
country will, from this, derive much advantage. Again: 
it is calculated to bind together more closely our widely 
spread republic. It will greatly increase our mutual 
dependence and intercourse; and will, as a necessary con- 
sequence, excite an increased attention to Internal Im- 
provements—a subject every way so intimately connected 
with the ultimate attainment of national strength, and the 
perfection of our political institutions.” 


dMutructs from the Speech of Mr. Calhoun, April, 1816, on 
the Direct, Tax. 


“In regard to the question how far manufactures ought 
to be fostered, [Mr. C. said] it was the duty of this coun- 
try, as a means of defence, to enéourage the domestic in- 
dustry of the country, more especially that part of it 
which provides the necessary materials for clothing and 
defence. Let us look to the nature of the war most likely 
to occur. England is in possession of the ocean. No man, 
however sanguine, can believe that we can deprive her, 
soon, of her predominance there. That control deprives 
us of the means of maintaining our army and navy cheap- 
ly clad. ‘The question relating to manufactures must not 
depend on the abstract principle that industry, left to 
pursue its own course, will find in its own interest all the 
encouragement that is necessury, YF lay the claims of the 
manufacturers entirely out of view, [said Mr. C.] but, on 
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general principles, without regard to their interest, a cer- 
tain encouragement should be extended, at least to our 
woollen and cotton manufactures.”” : 

“This nation [Mr. C. said] was rapidly changing the 
character of its industry. When a nation is agricultural, 
depending for supply on foreign markets, its people may 
be taxed through its imports almost to the amount of its 
capacity. The nation was, however, rapidly becoming, 
to a considerable extent, a manufacturing nation.” i 

To the quotations from the speeches and proceedings 
of the Representatives of South Carolina, in Congress, 
during Mr. Monroe’s administration, may be added the 
following extract from Mr. Calhoun’s report on roads and 
canals, submitted to Congress on 7th January, 1819, from 
the Department of War: 

e< A judicious system of roads and canals, constructed 
for the convenience of commerce, and the transportation 
of the mail only, without any reference to military opera- 
tions, is itself among the most efficient means for ‘the 
more complete defence of the United States.’ Without 
adverting to the fact that the roads and canals which such 
a system would require, are, with few exceptions, precise- 
ly those which would be required for the operations of 
war; such a system, by consolidating our Union, increas- 
ing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add greatly to 
our resources in war. Itis in a state of war, when a nation 
is compelled to put all its resources, in men, money, skill, 
and devotion to country, into requisition, that its Govern- 
ment realizes, in its security, the beneficial effects from a 
people made prosperous and happy by a wise direction of 
its resources in peace. 

“ Should Congress think proper to commence a system 
of roads and canals for ‘the more complete defence of the 
United States,’ the disbursements of the sum appropri- 
ated for the purpose might be made by the Department of 
War, under the direction of the President. Where in- 
corporate companies are already formed, or the road or ca- 
nal commenced, under the superintendence of a State, it 
perhaps would be advisable to direct a subscription on the 
part of the United States, on such terms and conditions as 
might be thought proper.” 


Note 3. 


The following resolutions of the Legislature of Virginia 
bear so pertinently and so strongly on this point of the de- 
bate, that they are thought worthy of being inserted in a 
note, especially as other resolutions of the same body are 
referred to in the discussion. It will be observed that these 
resolutions were unanimously adopted in each House. 

VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 
Extract from the Message of Governor Tyler, of Virginia, 
December 4, 1809. 

‘© proposition from the State of Pennsylvania is here- 
with submitted, with Governor Snyder’s letter accompany” 
ing the same, in which is suggested the propriety ofamend- 
ing the constitution of the United States, so as to prevent 
collisions between the Government of the Union, and the 
State Governments.” 


Hovsz or DELEGATES, Frrpax, December 15, 1809. 


On motion, Ordered, That so much of the Governor’s 
communication as relates to the communication from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, on the subject of an amend- 
ment proposed by the Legislature of that State to the 
constitution of the United States, be referred to Messrs. 
Peyton, Otey, Cabell, Walker, Madison, Holt, Newton, 
Parker, Stevenson, Randolph, (of Amelia) Cocke, Wy- 
att, and Ritchie.—Page 25 of the Journal. 


Tuunspax, January 11, 1810. 


Mr. Peyton, from the Committee to whom wasreferred 
that part of the Governor’s communication which relates 
to the amendment proposed by the State of Pennyslvania 
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to the constitution of the United States, made the follow- 
ing report: . 

The Committee to whom was referred the communica- 
tion of the Governor of Pennsylvania, covering certain 
resolutions of the Legislature of that State proposing an 
amendment of the constitution of the United States, by 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to decide dis- 
putes between the State and Federal Judiciary, have had 
the same under thcir consideration, and are of opinion 
that a tribunal is already provided by the constitution of 
the United States, to wit. the Supreme Court, more emi- 
nently qualified, from their habits and duties, from the 
mode of their selection, and from the tenure of their offi- 
ces, to decide the disputes aforesaid, in an enlightened and 
impartial manner, than any other tribunal which could be 
created. The members of the Supreme Courtare selected 
from those in the U. States who are most celebrated for 
virtue and legal learning, not at the will of a single indi- 
vidual, but by the concurrent wishes of the President and 
Senate of the United States: they will, therefore, have no 
local prejudices and partialities. ‘The duties they have to 
perform lead them, necessarily, to the most enlarged and 
accurate acquaintance with the jurisdiction of the Federal 
and State Courts together, and with the admirable sym- 
metry of our Government. The tenure of their offices 
enables them to pronounce the sound and correct opinions 
they may have formed, without fear, favor, or partiality. 

‘The amendment to the constitution, proposed by Penn- 
sylvania, seems to be founded upon the idea that the Fe- 
deral Judiciary will, from a lust of power, enlarge their 
jurisdiction, to the total annihilation of the jurisdiction of 
the State Courts; that they will exercise their will, instead 
of the law and the constitution. 

This argument, if it proves any thing, would operate 
more strongly against the tribunal proposed to be created, 
which promised so little, than against the Supreme Court, 
which, for the reasons given before, have every thing con- 
nected with their appointment calculated to ensure confi- 
dence. What security have we, were the proposed amend- 
ment adopted, that this tribunal would not substitute their 
will and their pleasure, in place of the law? ‘The Judicia- 
ry is the weakest of the three departments of Govern- 
ment, and least dangerous to the political rights of the 
constitution; they hold neither the purse nor the sword; 
and, even to enforce their own judgments and decisions, 
must ultimately depend upon the Executive arm. Should 
the Federal Judiciary, however, unmindful of their weak- 
ness, unmindful of the duty which they owe to themselves 
and their country, become corrupt, and transcend the 
limits of their jurisdiction, would the proposed amend- 
ment oppose even a probable barrier in such an improba- 
ble state of things? “ 

The creation of a tribunal, such as is proposed by Penn- 
sylvania, so far as we are able to form an idea of it from 
the descriptions given in the resolutions of the Legislature 
of that State, would, in the opinion of your committee, 
tend rather to invite, than to prevent, collision between 
the Federal and State Courts. It might also become, in 
process of time, a serious and dangerous embarrassment 
to the operations of the General Government. 

Resolved, therefore, That the Legislature of this State do 
disapprove of the amendment to the constitution of the 
United States proposed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, also, That his Excellency the Governor be, 
and he is hereby, requested to transmit forthwith, a copy 
of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to each of the 
Senators and Representatives of this State in Congress, 
and to the Executive of the several States in the Union, 
with a request that the same be laid before the Legisla- 
tures thereof. f 

The said resolutions being read a second time, were, on 
motion, ordered to be referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Commonwealth. 


á Tursvay, January 23, 1810. 

‘The House, according to the order of the day, resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Commonwealth, and, after some time spent therein, 
Mr. Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr. Stanard, of 
Spottsylvania, reported that the Committee had, accord- 
ing to order, had under consideration the preamble and 
resolutions of the Select Committee, to whom was referred 
that part of the Governor’s communication which relates 
to the amendment proposed to the constitution of the 
United States bythe Legislature of Pennsylvania, had 
gone through with the same, and directed him to report 
them to the House without amendment; which he handed 
in at the Clerk’s table. 

And the question being put on agreeing to the said pre- 
amble and resolutions, they were agreed to by the House 
unanimously. 

Ordered, That the Clerk carry the said preamble and 
resolutions to the Senate, and desire their concurrence. 


In SENATE, WEDNESDAY, January 24, 1810. 


The preamble and resolutions on the amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, proposed by the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, by the appointment of an impar- 
tial tribunal to decide disputes between the State and Fe- 
deral Judiciary, being also delivered in and twice read, on 
motion, was ordered to be committed to Messrs. Nelson, 
Currie, Campbell, Upshur, and Wolfe. 

Frinay, January 26. 

Mr. Nelson reported, from the Committee to whom was 
committed the preamble and resolutions on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, &c. 
that the Committee had, according to order, taken the 
said preamble, &c. under their consideration, and direct- 
ed him to report them without any amendment. 

And on the question being put thereupon, the same was 
agreed to unanimously. 


Mr. HAYNE, in reply to Mr. Wensten, observed: I do 
not rise at this late hour* to go at large into the contro- 
verted questions between the Senator from Massachusctts 
and myself, but merely to correct some very gross errors ` 
into which he has fallen, and to afford explanations on 
some points, which, after what has fallen from that gentle. 
man, may perhaps be considered asrequiring explanation. 
The gentleman has attempted, through the whole course 
of his argument, to throw upon me the blame of having 
provoked this discussion. Though standing himself at the 
very head and source of thisangry controversy, which has 
flowed from him down to me, he insists that I have troubled 
the waters. In order to give color to this charge, (wholly 
unfounded, sir, as every gentleman of this body will bear 
witness) he alludes to my excitement when I first rose te 
answer the gentleman, after he had made his attack upon 
the South. He charges me with having then confessed 
that [ had something rankling in my bosom, which I desir- 
ed to discharge. Sir, I have no recollection of having 
used that word. If it did escape me, however, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, it was indicative, not of any per- 
sonal hostility towards that Senator--for, in truth, sir, I 
felt none—-but proceeded from a sensibility which 
could not but be excited by what I had a right to consi- 
der as an unprovoked and most unwarrantable attack up- 
on the South through me. 

The gentleman boasts that he has escaped unhurt in the 
conflict. The shaft, it seems, was shot by too feeble an 
arm to reach its destination. Sir, I am glad to hear this. 
Judging from the actions of the gentleman, I had feared, 


*The lateness of the hour when Mr. W, resumed his seat compelled 
Mr. H. to curtail his remarks iv reply, especially those which related 
to the constitutional question. In the speech as here reported, the 
arguments omitted are supplied. ‘Fhe great importance of the ques- 
tion makes it desirable that nothing should be omitted necessary to its 
elucidation.~ Nofeby Mr. H, 
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that the arrow had penetrated even more déeply than I 
could have wished. From the beating of his breast, and the 
tone and manner of the gentleman, I should fear he is 
most sorely wounded. Ina better spirit, however, I will 
say, I hope his wounds may heal kindly, and leave no 
scars behind; and let me assure the gentleman, that how- 
ever deeply the arrow may have penetrated, its point was 
not envenomed. It was shot in fair and manly fight, and 
with the twang of the bow have fled the feelings which 
impelled it. The gentleman indignantly repels the charge 
of having avoided the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. BEN- 
ron] and selected me as his adversary, from any appre- 
hension of being overmatched. Sir, when I found the 
gentleman passing over in silence the arguments of the 
Senator from Missouri, which had charged the East with 
hostility towards the West, and directing his artillery 
against me, who had made no such charge, I had a right 
to inquire into the causes of so extraordinary a proceed- 
ing. {suggested some as probable, and among them, that 
to which the gentleman takes such strong exception. Sir, 
has he now given any sufficient reason for the extraordina- 
ry course of which [ have complained? At one moment 
he tells us that “‘he did not hear the whole of the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri,” and again, ‘‘that, 
having found a responsible endorser of the bill, he did not 
think proper to pursue the drawer.” Well, sir, if the 
gentleman answered the arguments which he did not hear, 
why attribute them to me, whom he did hear, and by 
whom they were certainly not urged? If he was deter- 
mined to pursue the partics to the bill, why attempt to 
throw the responsibility on one who was neither the drawer 
nor the endorser? Let me once more, sir, put this matter 
on its truc footing. FE will not be forced to assume a posi- 
tion in which T have not chosen to place myself. Sir, ¥ dis- 
claim any intention whatever, in my original remarks on 
the public lands, to impute to the East hostility towards 
the West. Timputed none. T did not utter one word 
to that effect. I said nothing that could be tortured into 
an attack upon the Fast. ` 

I did not mention the accursed tariff ”--a phrase which 
the gentleman has put into my mouth. 1 did not even im- 
pute the policy of Mr. Rush to New England. In allud- 
ing to that policy I noticed its source, and spoke of it as I 
thought it deserved, Sir, I am aware that a gentleman 
who rises, without premeditation, to throw out his ideas 


the South. When that was done, the object was appa- 
rent, and it became my duty to take up the gauntlet 
which the gentleman had thrown down, and to come out, 
without reserve, in defence of our institutions and our 
principles. The gentleman charges us with a morbid sen- 
sibility on this subject. Sir, it is natural and proper that 
we should be sensitive on that topic, and we must conti- 
nue so just so long as those who do not live among us 
shall be found meddling with a subject with which they 
have nothing to do, and about which they know nothing. 
But, sit, we will agree, now, henceforth, and forever, 
to avoid the subject altogether, never even to mention the 
word slavery on this floor, if gentlemen on the other side 
will only consent not to intrude it upon us, by forcing: it 
unnecessarily into debate. When introduced, however, 
whether by a hint or a sneer, by the imputation of weak- 
ness to slave-holding States, or in any other way, we must 
be governed entirely by our own discretion, as to the man- 
ner in which the attack must be met. When the proposi- 
tion was made here to appropriate the public lands to 
emancipation, I met it with a protest. I have now metan 
attack of a different character by an argument. 

The gentleman, in alluding to the Hartford Convention, 
told us he had nothing to do with it, and had nothing to 
say either for or against it, and yet he undertook, at the 
same time, to recommend that renowned assembly as a 
precedent to the South. 

Sir, unkind as my allusion to the Hartford Convention 
has been considered by its supporters, I apprehend that 
this disclaimer of the gentleman will be regarded as ‘the 
unkindest cut of all.” When the gentleman spoke of the 
Carolina conventions of Colleton and Abbeville, let, me 
tell him that he spoke of that which never had existence, 
except in hisown imagination. There have, indeed, been 
mectings of the people in those districts, composed, sir, 
of as high-minded and patriotic men as any country can 
boast; butwe have had no *‘ convention” asyet; and when 
South Carolina shall resort to such a measure for the re- 
dress of her grievances, let me tell the gentleman that, of 
all the assemblies that have ever been convened in this 
country, the Hartford Convention is the very last we shall 
consent to take as an cxample; nor willit find more favor 
in our eyes, from being recommended to us by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. Sir, we would scorn to take ad- 
vantage of difficulties created by a foreign war, to wring ` 


on a question before the Senete, may use expressions of| fromthe Federal Governmenta redress even of our griev- 


the foree and extent of which he may, at the time, 
not be fully aware. d1 should not, therefore, rely so 
confidently on my own recollections, but for the cir- 
eumstance that E have not found one gentleman who 
heard my remarks, (except the Senator from Msssachu- 
setts himself) who supposed that one word had fallen 
from my lips that called for a reply of the tone and cha- 
racter of that which the gentleman thought proper to pro- 
nounce; not one who supposed that I had thrown out any 
imputations against the Bast, or justly subjected myself 
or the South to rebuke, unless, indeed, the principles for 
which £ contended were so monstrous as to demand un- 
measured reprobation. Now, sir, what were those prin- 
ciples? Ihave already shown, that, whether sound or un- 
sound, they are not separated by a ‘*hair’s breadth” from 
those contended for by the gentleman himself, in 1825, 
and therefore, that he, of all men, had the least right to 
take exception to them, 

Sir, the gentleman charges me with having unnecessa- 
vily introduced the slave question; with what justice, let 
those determine who heard that gentleman pointing out 
the superiority of Ohio over Kentucky, and attributing it 
to that happy stroke of New England policy, by which 
slavery was forever excluded north of the Ohio river. 
Sir, I was wholly at a loss to conceive why that topic had 
been introduced here at all, until the gentleman followed 


ances. We are standing up for our constitutional rights, 
in atime of profound peace; but if the country should, 
unhappily, be involved in a war to-morrow, we should be 
found flying to the standard of our country—-first driving 
back the common enemy, and then insisting upon the re- 
storation of our rights. 

‘rhe gentleman, speaking of the tariff and internal im- 
provements, said, that, in supporting these measures, he 
had but followed ‘a Carolina lead.” He also quoted, 
with high encomium, the opinions of the present chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means of the other 
House, in relation to the latter subject. Now, sir, it is 
proper that the Senator from Massachusetts should be, 
once for all, informed, that South Carolina acknowledges 
no leaders, whom she is willing blindly to follow, in any 
course of policy. ‘The ‘Carolina doctrines,” in relation 
tothe *¢ American System,” have been expoundedto us by 
the resolutions of her Legislature, and the remonstrances 
of her citizens, now upon your table; and when the gen- 
tleman shows us one of her distinguished sons expressing 
different sentiments, he neither changes her principles, 
nor subjects the State toa charge of inconsistency. Sir, 
no man can entertain a higher respect than I do for the dis- 
tinguished talents, high character, and manly indepen- 
dence of the gentleman alluded to; [Mr. McDurr1z] but 
if he now entertains the opinions attributed to him, in re- 


it up by an attack upon the principles and the policy ofjlation to internal improvements and the public lands, 
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there can be no doubt that his sentiments, in these re- 

` spects, differ widely from thosc of a large majority of the 
people of South Carolina; while, in relation to the tariff, 
and other questions of vital importance, he not only goes 
heart and hand with us, but is himself a host. 

The gentleman considers the tariff of 1816 and the bo- 

. nus billas the foundation of the American System, andin- 
timates that the former would not have prevailed, but for 
South Carolina votes. Now, sir, as to the tariff of 1816, 
Ithink a great mistake prevails throughout the country, 
in regarding it as the commencement of the existing poli- 
cy. - That was not a bill for increasing, but for reducin 
duties. During the war double duties had been resortec 
to, for raising the revenue necessary for its prosecution. 

. Manufactures had sprung up under the protection inci- 

. dentally afforded by the restrictive measures and the war. 
On the restoration of peace, a scale of duties was to be 
established, adapted to the situation in which the country 
was, by that event, placed. All agreed that the duties 

- were to be reduced, and that this reduction must be gra- 

dual. We had a debt on our hands of one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty milions dollars. Admo- 
nished by recent experience, a navy was to be built up, 
and an extensive system of fortifications to be commenc- 
ed. The operation, too, of a sudden reduction of duties 
upon the manufactures which had been forced into exist- 
ence by the war, and which then bore their full proportion 
of the direct taxes, was also to be taken into considera- 
tion; and, under all of these circumstances, it was deter- 
mined to reduce the duties gradually, until they should 
reach the lowest amount necessary for revenue in time of 
peace. Such, sir, was the true character of the tariff law 
of 1816. By that bill, (reported, sir, by the lamented 
Lowndes, a steady opponent of the protecting system) 
the duties on woollen and cotton goods were at once re- 
duced to twenty-five per cent. with a provision that they 
should, in the course of three years, be further reduced 
to twenty per cent.; while, by the tariff of 1824, the du- 
ties on the same articles were at once increased to thirty 
per cent., and were to go on increasing to thirty-seven 
and a half per cent.; and, by the tariff of 1828, have 
been carried much higher. And yet the tariff of 1816 
is now quoted as an authority for the tariffs of 1824 and 
1828; by which duties admitted to be already high enough 
for all the purposes of revenue, are to go on increasing, 
year after year, for the avowed purpose of promoting do- 
mestic manufactures, by preventing importations. Sup- 
pose, sir, the New England gentlemen were now to join 
the South in going back to a tariff for revenue, and were 
to propose to us gradually to reduce all the existing duties, 
so that they should come down, in two or three years, to 
fifteen or twenty per cent.--would the gentleman consi- 
der us as sending in our adhesion to the American System 
by voting forsuch a reduction? And if not, how can he 
charge the supporters of the tariff of 1816 with being the 
fathers of that system? In this view of the subject it is 
notat all material whether the representativesfrom South 
Carolina voted for that measure or not; or whether the 
passage of the bill depended on their votes. On looking 
into the journals, however, it will be found that the bill 
actually passed the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 88 to 54; and would have succeeded, if every member 
from South Carolina had voted against it. 

The gentleman next mentions the “bonus bill” as the 
first step in the system of Internal Improvement. ‘That 
was a bill, sir, not appropriating, but setting apart, a fixed 
sum (the bank bonus) for Internal Improvements, to be 
distributed among the States, on principles of perfect 
equality, and to be applied “by consent of the States” 
themselves, ‘Though Mr. Madison put his veto on that bill, 
it was supposed, at the time, to be in the spirit of his own 
message; and though I must express my dissent from the 
measure, no doubt can exist that, if the system of Inter- 


since taken place would have been avoided. But, sir, I 
am by no means disposed to deny, or to conceal the fact, 
that a considerable change has taken place in the Southern 
States, and in South Carolina in particular, in relation to 
Internal Improvements, since that measure wasfirst broach- 
ed, at the close of the last war. Sir, when we were re- 
stored to a state of peace, the attention of our prominent 
statesmen was directed to plans for the restoration of the 
country from the wounds of the war, and the public mind 
received a strong impulse towards Internal Improvements. 
‘The minds of the eminent men of the South had, by the 
events of that war, received, for the time, adirection rather 
favorable to the enlargement of the powers of the Govern- 
ment. They had seen the public arm paralyzed by the 
opposition to that war, and it was quite natural that they 
should, at that time, rather be disposed to strengthen than 
to weaken the powers of the Federal Government. Inter- 
nal Improvements spring up in that heated soil; and Ihave 
no doubt that, as anew question, hardly examined, and 
very little understood, the people of the South, for a 
short period, took up the belief that, to a certain extent, 
and under certain guards, the system could be beneficially 
and constitutionally pursued. But, sir, before time had. 
becn allowed for the formation of any fixed and settled 
opinions, the evils of the system were so fully developed, 
the injustice, the inequality, the corruption, flowing from 
it, and the alarming extent of powers claimed for the Fed- 
eral Government, by its supporters, became so manifest, 
as thoroughly to satisfy the South that the system of In- 
ternal Improvement, on the principles on which it was to 
be administered, was not only unequal and unjust, but a 
most alarming innovation on the constitution. 

The gentleman has alluded to my own vote on the sur- 
vey bill of 1824. Sir, I have to return him my thanks 
for having afforded me, by that allusion, an opportunity of 
explaining my conduct in relation to the system of Inter- 
nal Improvements. At the time that I was called to a 
seat in this Housc [had been fur many years removed 
from political life,and engaged in the arduous pursuits of a 
profession, which abstracted me almost entirely from the 
examination of political questions. The gentleman tells 
us he had not made up his own mind on this subject as late 
as 1817. Sir, I bad not even fully examined it in 1823. 
But, even at that time, f entertained doubts, both as to the 
constititionality and expediency of the system. I came 
here with these feelings, and before I was yet warm in 
my seat, the survey bill of 1824 was brought up. We 
were then expressly told by its advocates, that its object 
was, not to establish a system of Internal Improvements, 
bat merely to present to Congress and the country a full 
view of the whele ground, leaving it hereafter to be de- 
cided whether the system should be prosecuted, and if so, 
on what principles? Sir, I was induced to believe that 
no great work would be undertaken until the objects of 
that survey bill should be accomplished; that is to say, 
until the President should submit the whole scheme in one 
connected view, so that we should have before us at once 
all the measures deemed to be of «national importance,” 
to which the attention of Congress might be directed. 

Sir, I did suppose that a few great works, in which all 
the States would have a common interest, and which 
might therefore be considered as of ‘national import- 
ance,” were alone intended to be embraced in that bill, and 
that, in one or two years, the whole of the surveys would 
be completed, when Congress would have it in their 
power to decide whether the system should be carried on 
atall, and if so, on what principles? Sir, I know that 
more than one gentleman who voted for the survey bill 
of 1824 expressly stated at the time, that they did not 
intend to commit themselves on the general question; and 
I was one of that number. And it was expressly because 
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-I did not consider that bill as committing those who sup-| might be doubted, whether Congress would not be act- 
ported it, for or against any system of Internal Improve-| ing somewhat against the spirit and intention of the con- 


ment, that I voted against every amendment calculated to 
give any expression of opinion, one way or the otber. i 
was unwilling to deprive it of the character which it bore 
on its face, as a measure intended merely to bring before 
the public in a single view, the entire scheme, so as to en- 
able us to judge of its practicability and expediency. Sir, 
in all these views and expectations I was deceived. B 
the year 1826, it came to be fully understood that these 
surveys were never to be finished, and that fifty thousand 
dollars per annum was to Le appropriated, merely to give 
popularity to the system, by feeding the hopes of the peo- 
ple in all parts of the country. In the mean time, too, 
appropriations were made, and new works commenced, 
just as if no surveys were going on. Sir, as soon as I 
discovered the true character of the survey bill, I oppos- 
ed it openly on this floor, and have since constantly voted 
against all appropriations for surveys. Sir, as to the sys- 
tem of Internal Improvement, my first impressions against 
it were fully confirmed very soon after I took my seat 
here, and (except in cases which I consider as exceptions 
from the general rule) I have uniformly voted against all 
appropriations for Internal Improvements, against the 
Cumberland road, the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 
and all other works of a similar character. But, sir, if 
the South, or the statesmen of the South, had committed 
themselyes cycr so deeply on this subject, does the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts suppose it would afford any 
excuse for their continued support of a system conducted 
on principles which now manifestly appear to be as uncon- 
stitutional as they are unequal and unjust? Surely not. 

The gentleman has made his defence for his conduct in 
relation to the tariff of 1828. He considers the coun- 

_ try as being committed by the tariff of 1824 to go on 
with the system. Sir, we wholly deny that the country is, 
in any way, committed, or that Congress could commit it 
on such a subject, much less to the support of a ru nous, 
unjust, and unconstitutional policy. But how, if such a 
committal were possible, could the imposition of a duty 
of twenty or thirty per cent. commit us to the imposition 
of duties of fifty or one hundred? The gentleman is mis- 
„taken in supposing that I charged him with having, in 
1820, denounced the tariff as <° utterly unconstitutional ;” 
I stated that he had called its constitutionality in question. 
Ihave now before me the proceedings of the Boston 
meeting, to which I referred, and will read them, that 
there may be no mistake on the subject. In the resolu- 
tions reported by a committee, (of which Mr. W. was a 
member) it was, among other things, 

1. < Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made 
to any amount of taxes equally apportioned, and imposed 
for the purpose of raising revenue necessary for the sup- 
port of the Government; but that taxes imposed on the 
people for the benefit of any one class of men {the manu- 
facturers] are equally inconsistent with the principles of 
the constitution and with sound policy.” 

2. “Resolved, That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, 
and the principles on which it is avowedly founded, 
would, if adopted, have a tendency, however different 
may be the motives of those who recommend them, to di- 
minish the industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt 
the morals of the people.” 

Mr. Weusren said, at that meeting, in support of these 
anti-tariff resolutions (which were unanimously adopted) 

<< ‘There is a power in names; and those who had press- 
ed the tariff on Congress and on the country, had repre- 
sented it as immediately, and almost exclusively connect- 
ed with domestic industry, and national independence. 
In bis opinion, no measure could prove more injurious to 
the industry of the country, and nothing was more fanci- 
ful than the opinion, that national independence render 
ed such a measure necessary. He. certainly thought it 


stitution, in exercising a power to control essentially the 
pursuits and occupations of individuals, not as incidental 
to the exercise of any other power, but asa substantial 
and direct power. If such changes were wrought inci- 
dentally only, and were the necessary consequence of 
such imposts as Congress, for the leading purpose of re- 
venue, should enact, then they could not be complained 
of. But he doubted whether Congress fairly possessed 
the power of turning the incident into the principal; and, 
instead of leaving manufactures to the protection of such 
laws as should be passed with a primary regard to reve- 
nue, of enacting laws with the avowed object of giving 
a preference to particular manufactures,” &c. 

Sir, these are good sound * Carolina doctrines,” and if 
the gentleman finds reason to abandon them now, we can- 
not consent to go with him. : 

We have been often reproached, sir, with lending our 
aid to some of the most obnoxious provisions of the tariff 
of 1828. What was the fact? Not an amendment was 
put into that bill here which did not go to reduce the du. 
ties. That bill came to the Senate ina form in which it 
was known that it could not pass. Gentlemen who would 
not vote for it, in that shape, but who wished it to pass, 
called upon us to aid them in amending it, to suit their 
own purposes. Sir, if we had lent our aid to such an ob- 
ject we would have deserved any fate that could have 
befallen us. We proceeded throughout on the open and 
avowed ground of hostility to the whole system, and 
acted accordingly. 

To disprove my observations, that the New England 
members generally did not support Internal Improve- 
ments in the West, before the memorable era, the winter 
of 1825, the gentleman quoted two votes, in 1820 and 
1821, reducing the price, or extending the time of pay- 
ment for the public lands. Now, sir, the only objection 
to his authority is, that it has no manner of relation to the 
pointin dispute. I stated that New England did not sup- 
port Internal Improvements, as a branch ofthe American 
system, before 1825. The gentleman proves that, on 
two occasions, they voted for certain measures in relation 
to the public lands--measures which I had always sup- 
posed had been forced upon Congress by motives of in- 
terest, but which, whatever may have been their character, 
do not touch the point in dispute in the smallest degree. I 
think this mode of meeting my argument, however cre- 
ditable to the gentleman’s ingenuity, amounts to an ac- 
knowledgment that it is unanswerable. - i 

The gentleman complains of his arguments having been 
misunderstood in relation to consolidation. He thinks my 
misapprehension almost miraculous in treating his as an 
argument in favor of the ‘consolidation of the Govern- 
ment.” Now, sir, what was the point in dispute between 
us? Ihad deprecated the consclidation of the Govern- 
ment. Isaid not one word against the “consolidation of 
the Union.” J went further, and pointed out, and depre- 
cated some of the means, by which this consolidation was 
to be brought about. ‘fhe gentleman gets up and at- 
tacks my argument at every point, ridicules cur fears 
about * consolidation,” and finally reads a passage from a 
letter of General Washington’s, stating that one of the 
objects of the constitution was ‘the consolidation of the 
Union.” Surely, sir, under these circumstances, I was 
not mistaken in saying, that the authority quoted did not 
apply to the case, as the point in dispute was the ‘con. 
sol.dation of the Government,” and not of ‘the Union.” 
But, sir, the gentleman has relieved me from all embar- 
rassment on this point, by going fully into the examina- 
tion of the Virginia doctrines of °98; and while he de- 
nounces them, giving us his own views of the power of 
the Federal Government; views which, in my humble 
judgment, stop nothing short of the consolidation of all 
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“power in the hands of the Federal Government. Sir, 
when I last touched on this topic, I did little more than 
quote the high authorities on which our doctrines rest; 
but, after the elaborate argument which we have just 
heard from the gentleman from Massachusetts, it cannot 
be supposed that I can suffer them to go to the world 
unanswered. I entreat the Senate, therefore, to bear 
with me, while I go over, as briefly as possible, the most 
prominent arguments of the gentleman. 

The proposition which I laid down, and from which the 
gentleman dissents, is taken from the Virginia resolutions 
of ’98, and is in these words: ‘that in case of a delibe- 
rate, palpable, and dangerous exercise by the Federal 
Government of powers not granted by the compact, [the 
constitution] the States who are parties thereto have a 
right to interpose, for arresting the progress of the evil, 
and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the au- 
thorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.” The 
gentleman insists that the States. have no right to decide 
whether the constitution has been violated by acts of Con- 
gress or not, but that the Federal Government is the cx- 
clusive judge of the extent of its own powers; and that, 
in case of a violation of the constitution, however ‘¢ deli- 
berate, palpable, and dangerous,” a State has no consti- 
tutional redress, except where the matter can be brought 
before the Supreme Court, whose decision must be final 
and conclusive on the subject. Having thus distinctly 
stated the points in dispute between the gentleman and 
myself, I proceed to examine them. And here it will be 
necessary to go back to the origin of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It cannot be doubted, and is not denied, that, be- 
fore the formation of the constitution, cach State was an 
independent sovereignty, possessing all the rights and 
powers appertaining to independent nations; nor can it 
be denied that, after the constitution was formed, they 
remained cqually sovercign and independent, as to all 
powers not expressly delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, This would have been the case, even if no posi- 
tive provision to that effect had been inserted in that in- 
strument. But to remove all doubt, it is expressly de- 
clared, by the tenth article of the amendments of the consti- 
tution, that ‘the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.” 
The true nature of the Federal constitution, therefore, is, 
(in the language of Mr. Madison) “a compact to which 
tue States are parties™—=-a compact by which each State, 
acting in its sovereign capacity, has entered into an agree- 
ment with the other States, by which.they have consent- 
ed that certain designated powers shall be exercised by 
the United States, in the manner prescribed in the instru- 
ment. Nothing can be clearer, than that, under such a 
system, the Federal Government, exercising strictly de- 
legated powers, can have no right to act ‘beyond the pale 
of its authority, and that all such actsare void. A State, 
on the contrary, retaining all powers not expressly given 
away, may lawfully act in all cases where she has not vo- 
luntarily imposed restrictions on herself. 
a case ofa compact between sovereigns; and the question 
arises, What is the remedy for a clear violation of its ex- 
press terms by one of the parties? And here the plain ob- 
vious dictate of common sense is in strict conformity with 
the understanding of mankind, and the practice of nations 
in all analogous cases; that, where resort can be had to 
no common superior, the partics to the compact must, 
themselves, be the rightful judges whether the bargain 
has been pursued or violated.” (Madison’s Report, p. 20.) 
When it is insisted by the gentleman that one of the par- 
ties (the Federal Government) ‘‘has the power of de- 
ciding ultimately and conclusively upon the extent of its 
own authority,” I ask for the grant of such a power. I 
call upon the gentleman to show it to me in the constitu- 
tion. It isnot to be found there. 


from the nature of the compact, T aver that not a single 
argument can be urged in support of such an inference, 
in favor of the Federal Government, which would not ap- 
ply, with at least equal force, in favor of a State. All 
sovereigns are of necessity equal; and any one State, how- 
ever small in population or territory, has the same rights 
as the rest, just as the most insignificant nation in Europe 
is as much sovereign as France, or Russia, or England. 
The very idea of a division of power by compact, is 
destroyed by a right claimed and exercised by either to 
be the exclusive interpreter of the instrument. > Power is 
not divided, where one of the parties can arbitrarily de- 
termine its limits. A compact between two, with a right 
reserved to one to expound the instrument according to 
his own pleasure, is no compact at all, but an absolute © 
surrender of the whole subject matter to the arbitrary 
discretion of the party who is constituted the judge. ‘This 
is so obvious, that, in the conduct of human affairs be- 
tween man and man, a common superior is always looked 
to as the expounder of contracts. But if there be no 
common superior, it results, from the very nature of 
things, that the parties must be their own judges. This 
is admitted to be the case where treaties are formed be- 
tween independent nations; and, if the same rule does not 
apply to the federal compact, it must be because the Fede- 
ral is superior to the State Government, or because the 
States have surrendered their sovereignty. Neither 
branch of this proposition can be maintained for a mo- 
ment. Ihave already shown that all sovereigns must, as 
such, be equal. It only remains therefore to inquire 
whether the States have surrendered their sovereignty, 
and consented to reduce themselves to mere corporations. 
The whole form and structure of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the opinions of the framers of the constitution, 
and the organization of the State Governments, demon- 
strate that, though the States have surrendered certain 
specific powers, they have not surrendered their sove- 
reignty. They have each an independent Legislature, 
Exccutive, and Judiciary, and exercise jurisdiction over 
the lives and property of their citizens. They have, it is 
true, voluntarily restrained themselves.from doing certain 
acts, but, in all other respects, they are as omnipotent as 
any independent nation whatever. Here, however, we 
are met by the argument, that the constitution was not 
formed by the States in their sovereign capacity, but by 
the people; and it is therefore inferred that, the Federal 
Government being created by all the people, must be su- 
preme; and though it is not contended that the constitu- 
tion may be rightfully violated, yet it is insisted that from 
the decision of the Federal Government there can be no 
appeal. It is obvious that this argument rests on the idea 
of State inferiority. Considering the Federal Govern- 
ment as one whole, and the States merely as component 
parts, it follows, of course, that the former isas much su- 
perior to the latter as the whole is to the parts of which 
itis composed. Instead of deriving power by delegation 
from the States to the Union, this scheme seems to imply 


Here, then, is! that the individual States derive their power from the 


United States, just as petty corporations may exercise so 
much power, and no more, as their superior may permit 
them to enjoy. This notion is entirely at variance with 
all our conceptions of State rights, as those rights were 
understood by Mr. Madison and others, at the time the 
constitution was framed. I deny that the constitution 
was framed by the people in the sense in which that word 
is used on the other side, and insist that it was framed by 
the States acting in their sovereign capacity. When, in 
the preamble of the constitution, we find the words, “we 
the people of the United States,” it is clear they can only 
relate to the people as citizens of the several States, be- 
cause the Federal Government was not then in existence. 
We accordingly find, in every part of that instrament, 


If it is to be inferred | that the people are always spoken of in that sense. Thus, 
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in the second section of the first article it is declared, 
that ‘the House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year, by the people of the 
several States.” To show that, in entering into this com- 
pact, the States acted in their sovereign capacity, and 
not merely as parts of one great community, what can 
be more conclusive than the historical fact that, when 
every State had consented to it except one, she was not held 
tobe bound? A majority of the people in any State bound 
that State, but nine-tenths of all the people of the United 
States could not bind the people of Rhode Island, until 
Rhode Island, as a State, had consented to the compact. 
It cannot be denied that, at the time the constitution was 
framed, the people of the United States were members of 
regularly organized Governments, citizens of independent 
States; and unless these State Governments had been dis- 
solved, it was impossible that the people could have enter- 
ed into any compact but as citizens of these States. Sup- 
pose an assent to the constitution had been given by all 
the people within a certain district of any State, but that 
the State, in its sovereign capacity, had refused its assent: 
Would the people of that district have become citizens of 
the United States? Surely not. Itis clear, then, that in adopt- 
ing the constitution, the people did not act, and could not 
have acted, in any other character than as citizens of their 
respective States, And if, on the adoption of the consti- 
tution, they became citizens of the United States, it was 
only by virtue of that clause in the constitution which de- 
clares that ‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” In choosing members to the convention, the 
States acted through their Legislatures, by whose authori- 
ty the constitution, when framed, was submitted for ratifi- 
cation to conventions of the people, the usual and most 
appropriate organ of the sovereign will. I am not dis- 
posed to dwell longer on this point, which does ap- 
pear to my mind to be too clear to admit of controversy. 
But I will quote from Mr. Madison’s report, which goes 
the whole length in support of the doctrines for which I 
have contended: 

“The other position involved in this branch of the reso- 
lution, namely: ‘that the States are parties to the consti- 
tution, or compact,’ is, in the judgment of the Committee, 
equally free from objection. It is indeed true, that the 
term ‘States’ is sometimes used in a vague sense, and 
sometimes in different senses, according to the subject to 
which it is applied. Thus, it sometimes means the sepa- 
rate sections of territory occupied by the political socic- 
ties within cach; sometimes the particular governments 
established by those societies; sometimes those societies 
as organized into those particular governments; and, lastly, 
it means the people composing those political societies, in 
their highest sovereign capacity. Although it might be 
wished that the perfection of language admitted of less di- 
versity in the signification of the same words, yet little in- 
convenience is produced by it where the true sense can 
be collected with certainty from the different applications. 
Inthe present instance, whatever different constructions 
of the term ‘States,’ in the resolution, may have been en- 
tertained, all will at least concur in that fast mentioned; 
because, in that sense the constitution was submitted to 
the ‘States; in that sense the ‘States’ ratified it; and in 
that sense of the term ‘States,’ they are consequently 
parties to the compact, from which the powers of the 
Federal Government result.” 

Having now established the position that the constitu- 
tion was a compact between sovereign and independent 
States, having no common superior, **it follows, of neces- 
sity, (to borrow the language of Mr. Madison) «that 
there can be no tribunal above their authority to decide, in| 
the last resort, whether the compact made by them be 
violated, and consequently, that, as the parties to it, they 
must themselves decide, in the last resort, such questions as 


may be of sufficient magnitude to require their interpo- 
sition.” 


But, the gentleman insists that the tribunal provided by 


the constitution for the decision of controversies between 
the States and the Federal Government, is the Supreme 


Court. And here again I call for the authority on which 


the gentleman rests the assertion, that the Supreme Court 


has any jurisdiction whatever over questions of sovereign- 
ty between the States and the United States. When we 
lvok into the constitution we do not find it there. I put 
entirely out of view any act of Congress on the subject. 
We are not looking into the laws, but the constitution. 

It is clear that questions of sovereignty are not the pro- 
per subjects of judicial investigation. They are much too 
large, and of too delicate a nature, to be brought within 
the jurisdiction of a court of justice. Courts, whether su- 
preme or subordinate, are the mere creatures cf the sove- 
reign power designed to expound and carry into effect its 
sovereign will. No independent State ever yet submitted 
to a Judge on the bench, the true construction of the com- 
pact between himself and another sovereign. AH courts 
may incidentally take cognizance of treaties, where rights 
are claimed under them; but who ever heard of a cowt 
making an inquiry into the authority of the agents of the 
high contracting parties to make the treaty—whether its 
terms had been fulfilled, or whether it had become void, 
on account ofa breach ofits conditions on cither side? All 
these are political, and not judicial questions. Some re- 
liance has been placed on those provisions of the constitu- 
tion which constitute ‘one Supreme Court;” which 
provide that the judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under this constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties;? and which declare. 
that ‘this constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties, 
&c. shall be the supreme law of the land,” &c. Now, as 
to the.name of the Supreme Court, it is clear that the 
term has relation only to its supremacy over the inferior 
courts provided for by the constitution, and has no refer- 
ence whatever to any supremacy over the sovereign States. 
The words are, ‘* The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and such inferior 
courts asthe Congress may, from time to time, ordain and 
establish,” &c. Though jurisdiction is given ‘in cases aris- 
ing under the constitution,” yet it is expressly limited to 
c cases in law and equity,” showing conclusively that this 
jurisdiction was incidental merely to the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice, and not intended to touch high questions 
of conflicting sovereignty. When it is declared that the 
constitution, and the laws of the United States made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, 
it is manifest that no indication is given either as to the 
power of the Supreme Court to bind the States by its de- 
cisions, nor as to the course to be pursucd in the event of 
laws being passed not in pursuance of the constitution. 
And 1 beg leave to call gentlemen’s attention to the strik- 
ing fact, that the powers of the Supreme Court, in relation 
to questions arising under the laws and the constitu- 
tion, are co-extensive with those arising under treaties. 
Inall of these casesthe power is limited to questions arising 
“in law and equity,” that is to say, to cases where juris- 
diction is incidentally acquired in the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice. But, as with regard to treaties, the Su- 
preme Court has never assumed jurisdiction over ques- 
tions arising between the sovereigns who are parties to it, 
so under the constitution they cannot assume jurisdiction 
over questions arising between the individual States and 
the United States. 

¥f they should do so, they would be acting entirely out 
of their sphere. Umpires are indeed sometimes appointed 
by special agreement, but, in the case before us, there can 
be no pretence that the Supreme Court have been spe- 
cially constituted umpires. But, if the judiciary are, from 
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their character and the peculiar scope of their duties, un- 
fit for the high office of deciding questions of Sovereignty, 
much more strongly is the Supreme Court disqualified 
from assuming the umpirage between the States and the 
United States; because it is created by, and is indeed 
merely one of the departments of, the Federal Government. 
The United States have a Supreme Court; each State has 
also its Supreme Court. Both of them, in the ordinary 
administration of justice, must of necessity decide on the 
constitutionality of laws; but when it becomes a question 
of sovereignty between these two independent Govern- 
ments, the subject matter is equally removed from the ju- 
risdiction of bath. Ifthe Supreme Court of the United 
States can take cognizance of such a question, so can the 
Supreme Courts of the States, But, sir, can it be sup- 
posed for a moment, that, when the States proceeded to en- 
ter into the compact, called the constitution of the United 
States, they could have designed, nay, that they could, 
under any circumstances, have consented to leave to a 
court to be created by the Federal Government, the 
power to decide, finally, on the extent of the powers of 
the latter, and the limitations on the powers of the former? 
If it had been designed to do so, it would have been so 
declared, and assuredly some provision would have been 
made to secure, as umpires, a tribunal somewhat differ- 
ently constituted from that whose appropriate duties is 
the ordinary administration of justice. But to prove, as I 
think conclusively, that the Judiciary were not designed 
to act as umpires, it is only necessary to observe that, in a 
great majority of cases, that court could manifestly not 
take jurisdiction of the matters in dispute. Whenever it 
may be designed by the Federal Government to commit a 
violation of the constitution, it canbe done, and always 
will be done, in such a manner as to deprive the court cf 
all jurisdiction over the subject. ‘Take the case of the 
tariff and internal improvements; whether constitutional or 
unconstitutional, it is admitted that the Supreme Court 
have no jurisdiction. Suppose Congress should, for the 


the other departments, not carried by the forms of the 
constitution before the Judiciary, must be equally authori- 
tative and final with the decisions of that department. 
But the proper answer to the objection is, that the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly relates to those great and 
extraordinary cases in which all the forms of the con- 
stitution may prove ineffectual against infractions danger- 
ous to the essential rights of the parties to it. The reso- 
lution supposes that. dangerous powers, not delegated, may 
not only be usurped and executed by the other depart- 
ments, but that the Judicial Department also may exercise 
or sanction dangerous powers beyond the grant of the con- 
stitution, and consequently, that the ultimate right of the 
partiesto the constitution to judge whether the compact 
has been dangerously violated, must extend to violations 
by one delegated authority, as well as by another—by the 
Judiciary as well as by the Exccutive or Legislative. 

*¢ However true, therefore, it may be, that the Judicial 
Department is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms 
of the constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort 
must necessarily be decmed the last in relation to the au- 
thorities of the other departments of the Government; 
not in relation to the rights of the parties to the constitu- 
tional compact, from which the judicial as well as the 
other departments hold their delegated trusts. On any 
other hypothesis the delegation of judicial power would 
annul the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of 
this department with the others inusurped powers, might 
subvert forever, and beyond the possible reach of any. 
rightful remedy, the very constitution which all were in- 
stituted to preserve.” 

If, then, the Supreme Court are not, and, from their or- 
ganization, cannot, be the umpires in questions of con- 
flicting sovereignty, the next point to be considered is, ` 
whether Congress themselves possess the right of decid- 
ing conclusively on the extent of their own powers. This 
I know isa popular notion, and it is founded on the idea 
that, as all the States are represented here, nothing can 


acknowledged purpose of making an equal distribution of | prevail which is notin conformity with the-will of the ma- 
the property of the country, among States or individuals, |jority; and it is supposed to be a republican maxim ‘‘that 


roceed to lay taxes to the amount of fifty millions of dol- 
arsa year. Could the Supreme Court take cognizance of 
the act laying the tax, or making the distribution? Certainly 
not, Take another case, which is very likely to occur. Con- 
gress have the unlimited power of taxation. Suppose 
them also to assume an unlimited power of appropriation. 
Appropriations of money are made to establish presses, 
promote education, build and support churches, create an 
order of nobility, or any other unconstitutional object; it 
is manifest that, in none of these cases, could the consti- 
tutionality of the laws making those grants be tested be- 
fore the Supreme Court. It would be in vain thata State 
should come before the judges with an act appropriating 
money to any of these objects, and ask of the court to 
decide whether these grants were constitutional. ‘They 
could not even be heard; the court would say, they had 
nothing to do with it; and they would say rightly. ` It is 
idle, therefore, to talk of the Supreme Court affording 
any security to the States, in cases where their rights may 
be violated by the exercise of unconstitutional powers, 
on the part of the Federal Government. On this subject 
Mr. Madison, in his report, says: “ But it is objected, 
that the judicial authority is to be regarded as the sole 
expositor of the constitution inthe last resort; and it 
may be asked, for whatreason the declaration by the Gene- 
ral Assembly, supposing it to be theoretically true, could 
be required at the present day, and in so solemn a manner? 
On this objection it might be observed, first, that 
there may be instances of usurped power, which the 
forms of the constitution would never draw within the 
control of the Judicial Department: Secondly, that, if the 
decision of the Judiciary be raised above the authority of 


the majority must govern.” Now, sir, Ladmit that much 
care has been taken to secure the States and the people 
from rash and unadvised legislation. The organization of 
two houses, the one the Representatives of the States, 
and the other of the people, manifest an anxiety to secure 
equality and justice in the operation of the federal system. 
But all this has done no more than to secure us against 
any laws but such as should be assented to by.a majority 
of the Representatives in the two Houses of Congress. 
Now will any one contend that itis the true spirit of 
this Government that the will of a majority of Congress 
should, in all cases, be the supreme law? If no security 
was intended to be provided for the rights of the States, 
and the liberty of the citizen, beyond the mere organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government, we should have had no 
written constitution, but Congress would have been au- 
thorized to legislate for us, in all cases whatsoever; and 
the acts of our State Legislatures, like those of the pre- 
sent legislative councils in the Territories, would have 
been subjected to the revision and control of Congress. If 
the will of a majority of Congress is to be the supreme 
law of the land, it is clear the constitution is a dead let- 
ter, and has utterly failed of the very object for which it 
was designed—-the protection of the rights of the minori- 
ty. But when, by the very terms of the compact, strict 
limitations are imposed on every branch of the Federal 
Government, and it is, moreover, expressly declared that 
all powers, not granted to them, ‘‘are reserved to the 
States or to the people,” with what show of reason can it 
be contended that the Federal Government is to be the 
exclusive judge of the extent of its own powers? A 
written constitution was resorted to in this country, as a 


the sovereign parties to the constitution, the decisions of|/great experiment, for the purpose of ascertaining how 
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far the rights of aminority could be secured against the en- 
croachments of majorities—often acting under party excite- 
ment, and not unfrequently under the influence of strong 
interests. The moment that constitution was formed, 
the will of the majority ceased to be the law, except in 
cases that should be acknowledged by the parties to it, 
to be within the constitution, and to have been thereby 
submitted to their will. But when Congress (exercising 
a delegated and strictly limited authority) pass beyond 
these limits, their acts become null and void, and must be 
declared to be so by the courts, in cases within their jurisdic- 
tion; and may be pronounced to be so by the States them- 
selves, in cases not within the jugisdiction of the courts, or 
of sufficient importance to justify such an interference. I 
will put the case strongly. Suppose, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, the Federal Government, in its three ruling 
branches, should (at some future day) be found “to be in 
combination to strip their colleagues, the State authorities, 
of the powers reserved by them, and to exercise them- 
selves all powers, foreign and domestic,” would there be 
no constitiitional remedy against such an usurpation? Ifso, 
then Congress is supreme, and your constitution is not 
worth the parchment on which it is written. What the 
gentleman calls the right of revolution would exist, and 
could be exerted as well, without a constitution as with it. 
It is jn vain to tell us that all the States are represent- 
ed here. Representation may, or may not, afford securi- 
ty te the people. "Che only practical security against op- 
pression, in representative Governments, isto be found in 
this, that those who impose the burthens are compelled to 
share them. Where there ave conflicting interests, how- 
ever, and a majority are enabled to impose burthens on 
the minority, for their own advantage, it is obvious that 
representation, on the part of that minority, can have no 
other effect than to furnish an apology for the injustice.” 
What security would a representation of the American 
colonies in the British Parliament have afforded to our 
ancestors? What would be the value of a West India re- 
presentation there now? Of what value is our represen- 
tation here, on questions connected with the * American 
System,” where (to use the strong Janguage of a dis- 
tinguished statesman) the ‘imposition is laid, not by the 
Representatives of those who pay the tax, but by the 
Representatives of those who are to receive the bounty?” 
Sir, representation will afford us ample security, if the 
Pederal Government shall be strictly confined within 
the limits preseribed by the constitution, and if, limiting 
its action to matters in which all have a common interest, 
the system shall be made to operate equally over the 
whole country. 
an interested majority shall be the supreme law, and Con- 
gress shall undertake to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. Before F leave this branch of the subject, I must 
remark, that, while gentlemen admit, as they do, that the 
courts may nullify an act of Congress, by declaring it to 
be unconstitutional, it is impossible for them to contend 
that Congress are the final judges of the extent of their 
own powers. 
T think E have now shown that the right of a State to 
judge of infractions of the constitution, on the part of the 
Federal Government, results from the very nature of the 


compact; and that, neither by the express provisions of 


that instrument, nor by any fair implication, is such a 
power exclusively reserved to the Federal Government, 
or any of its Departments—executive, legislative, or judi- 
cial, But L go farther, and contend that the power in 
question may be fairly considered as reserved to the 
States, by that clause of the constitution before referred 
to, which provides that all powers not delegated to the 
United States are reserved to the States, respectively, or 
to the people. 

No doubt can exist, that, before the States entered into 


the compact, they possessed the right, to the fullest ex- 


Vou. VL—12 


But it will afford us none if the will of 


tent, of determining the limits of their own powers—it 
is incident to all sovereignty. Now, have they given 
away that right, or agreed to limit or restrict it in any 
respect? Assuredly not. They have agreed that certain 
specific powers shall be exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment; but the moment that covernment steps beyond the 
limits of its charter, the right of the States “ to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, 
within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
liberties, appertaining to them,” is as full and complete 
as it was before the constitution was formed. It was ple- 
nary then, and never having been surrendered, must be 
plenary now. But what then, asks the gentleman? A 
State is brought into collision with the United States, in 
relation to the exercise of unconstitutional powers: who 
is to decide between them? Sir, it is the common case of 
difference of opinion between sovereigns as to the true 
construction of a compact. Does such a difference of 
opinion necessarily produce war? No. And if not, among 
rival nations, why should it do so among friendly States? 
In all such cases, some mode must be devised by mutual 
agreement, for settling the difficulty; and most happily for 
us, that mode is clearly indicated in the constitution it- 
self, and results, indeed, from the very form and struc- 
ture of the Government. The creating power is three- 
fourths of the States. By their decision, the parties to 
the compact have agreed to be hound, even to the extent 
of changing the entire form of the Government itself; 
and it follows, of necessity, that, in case of a deliberate 
and settled difference of opinion between the parties to 
the compact, as to the extent of the powers of either, re- 
sort must be had to their common superior—(that power 
which may give any character to the constitution they 
may think proper) viz: three-fourths of the States. This 
is the view of the matter taken by Mr. Jefferson himself, 
who, in 1821, expressed himself in this emphatic manner: 
‘It is a fatal heresy to suppose that either our State Go- 
vernments are superior to the Federal, or the Federal to 
the State; neither is authorized literally to decide what 
belongs to itself, or its co-partner in government, in differ- 
ence of opinion between their different sets of public ser- 
yants; the appeal is to neither, but to their employers, 
peaceably assembled by their representatives in conven- 
tion.” 

But it has been asked, why not compel a State, object- 
ing to the constitutionality of a law, to appeal to her sis- 
ter States, by a proposition to amend the constitution? 
I answer, because sucha course would, in the first in- 
stance, admit the exercise of an unconstitutional authori- 
ty, which the States are not bound to submit to, even for 
aday, and because it would be absurd to suppose that 
any redress could ever be obtained by such an appeal, 
even if a State were at liberty to make it. If a majority 
of both Houses of Congress should, from any motive, be 
induced, deliberately, to exercise “ powers not granted,” 
what prospect would there be of ‘arresting the progress 
of the evil,” by a vote of three-fourths? But the consti- 
tution does not permit a minority to submit to the people 
a proposition for an amendment to the constitution. Such 
a proposition can only come from ‘ two-thirds of the two 
Houses of Congress, or the Legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States.” It will be seen, therefore, at once, that a mi- 
nority, whose constitutional rights are violated, can have 
no redress by an amendment of the constitution. When 
any State is brought into direct collision with the Federal 
Government, in the case of an attempt, by the latter, to 
exercise unconstitutional powers, the appeal must be 
made by Congress, (the party proposing to exert the dis- 
puted power) in order to have it expressly conferred, 
and, until so conferred, the exercise of such authority 
must be suspended. Even in cases of doubt, such an ap- 
peal is due to the peace and harmony of the Government. 
On this subject our present Chief Magistrate, in his 
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opening message to Congress, says: ‘I regard an appeal 
to the source of power, in cases of real doubt, and where 
its exercise is deemed indispensable to the general wel- 
fare, as among the most sacred of all our obligations. Up- 
on this country, more than any other, has, in the provi- 
dence of God, been cast the especial guardianship of the 
great principle of adherence to written constitutions. If 
it fail here, all hope in regard to it will be extinguished. 
That this was intended to be a Government of limitedand 
specific, and not general powers, must be admitted by 
all; and it is our duty to preserve for it the character in- 
tended by its framers. The scheme has worked well. 
It has exceeded the hopes of those who devised it, and 
become an object of admiration to the world. Nothing 
is clearer, in my view, than that we are chiefly indebted 
for the success of the constitution under which we are 
now acting, to the watchful and auxiliary operation of the 
State authorities. This is not the reflection of a day, but 
belongs to the most deeply rooted convictions of my mind. 
I cannot, therefore, too strongly or too earnestly, for my 
own sense of its importance, warn you against all en- 
croachments upon the legitimate sphere of State sove- 
reignty. Sustained by its healthful and invigorating in- 
fittence, the Federal system can never fall.” 

But the gentleman apprehends that this will ‘* make 
the Union a rope of sand.” Sir, 1 have shown that it is 
a power indispensably necessary to the preservation of 
the constitutional rights of the States, and of the people. 
I now proceed to show that it is perfectly safe, and will 
practically have no effect, but to keep the Federal Go- 
vernment within the limits of the constitution, and pre- 
vent those unwarrantable assumptions of power, which 
cannot fail to impair the rights of the States, and finally 
destroy the Union itself. This isa Government of checks 
and balances. All free Governments must be so. The 
whole organization and regulation of every department 
of the Federal as well as of the State Governments, es- 
tablish, beyond a doubt, that it was the first object of the 
great fathers of our Federal system to interpose effectual 

` checks to prevent that over-action, which is the besetting 
sin ofall Governments, and which has been the great enc- 
my to frecdom over all the world. There is an obvious and 
wide distinction between the power of acting, and of pre- 
venting action—a distinction running through the whole 
of our system. No one can question that, in all really 
doubtful cases, it would be extremely desirable to leave 
things as they are. And how happy would it be for man- 
kind, and how greatly would it contribute to the peace 
and tranquillity of this country, and to that mutual har- 
mony on which the preservation of the Union must de- 
pend, that the Federal Government (confining its opera- 
tions to subjects clearly federal) should only be felt in the 
blessings which it dispenses. Look, sir, at our system of 
checks. The House of Representatives checks the Sen- 
ate, the Senate checks the House, the Executive checks 
both, the Judicary checks the whole; and it is in the true 
spirit of this system, that the States should check the Fe- 
deral Government, at least so far as to preserve the con- 
stitution from ‘€ gross, palpable, and deliberate violations,” 
and to compel an appeal to the amending power, in cases 
of real doubt and difficulty. That the States possess 
is right seems to be acknowledged by Alexander Ham- 
iton himself. In the 51st number of the Federalist he 
says, that, in asingle republic, all the powers surrender- 
ed by the people are submitted to the administration of a co-operate with the feelings of patriotism to induce a 
single government, and usurpations are guarded against State to avoid any measures calculated to endanger that 
by a division of the government into separate departments. connexion. A State will always feel the necessity of 
in the compound republic of America, the power surren-/ consulting public opinion, both at home and abroad, be- 
dered by the people is first divided between two distinct fore she resorts to any measures of such a character. She 
governments, and then the portion allotted to each, sub-| will know that, if she acts rashly, she will be abandoned 
divided into separate departments; hence a double secu-| eyen by her own citizens, and will utterly fail in the ob- 
rity arises to the rights of the people. The different go-| ject she has in view. If, as is asserted in the Declaration 
vernments will control each other, at the same time each |of Independence, all experience has proved that mankind 
will be controlled by itself.” -'are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferab!e, 


Ihave already shown, that it has been fully recognized 
by the Virginia resolutions of ’98, and by Mr. Madison’s 
report on these-resolutions, that it is not only « the right 
but the duty of the States” to «judge of infractions of 
the constitution,” and: ‘to interpose for maintaining, 
within their limits, the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
appertaining to them.” 

Mr. Jefferson, on various. occasions, expressed himself 
in language equally strong. In the Kentucky resolutions, 
of ’98, prepared by him, it is declared that the Federal 
Government ‘¢ was not made the exclusive and final judge 
of the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that 
would have made its discretion, and not the constitution, 
the measure of its powers; but that, as in all other cases 
of compact among parties, having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of in- 
fractions as the mode and measure of redress.” 

In the Kentucky resolutions of '98, it is even more ex- 
plicitly declared, <“ that the several States which formed 
the constitution, being sovereign and independent, have 
the unquestionable right to judge of its infraetions, and 
that a nullification by those sovereignties of all unautho- 
rized acts done under color of that instrument is the right- 
ful remedy.” 

But the gentleman says this right will be dangerous. 
Sir, I insist, that, of all the checks that have been pro- 
vided by the constitution, this is by far the safest, and the 
least liable to abuse. It is admitted by the gentleman, 
that the Supreme Court may declare a law to be uncon- 
stitutional, and check your further progress. Now, the 
Supreme Court consists of only seven judges; four are a 
quorum, three of whom are a majority, and may exercise 
this mighty power. Now, the judges of this court are 
without any direct responsibility, in matters of opinion, 
and may certainly be governed by any of the motives 
which it is supposed will influence a State in opposing the 
acts of the Federal Government. Sir, it is not my desire 
to excite prejudice against the Supreme Court. I not 
only entertain the highest respect for the individuals who 
compose that tribunal, but I believe they have rendered 
important services to the country; and that, confined within 
their appropriate sphere, (the decision of questions ‘of law 
and equity”) they will constitute a fountain. from which 
will forever flow the streams of pure and undefiled jus- 
tice, diffusing blessings throughout the land. Y object, 
only, to the assumption of political power, by the Su- 
preme Court---a power which belongs not to them, and 
which they cannot safely exercise. But, surely, a power 
which the gentleman is willing to confide to three judges of 
the Supreme Court, may safely be entrusted to a sovereign 
State. Sir, there are so many powerful motives to restrain 
a State from taking such high ground as to interpose her 
sovereign power to protect her citizens from unconstitu- 
tional laws, that the danger is not that this power will be 
wantonly exercised, but that she will fail to exert it, even 
on proper occasions. 

A State will be restrained by a sincere love of the 
Union. The people of the United States cherish a devo- 
tion to the Union, so pure, so ardent, that nothing short 
of intolerable oppression can eyer tempt them to do any 
thing that may possibly endanger it. Sir, there exists, 
moreover, adeep and settled conviction of the benefits 
which result from a close connexion of all the States for 
purposes of mutual protection and defence. ‘This will 
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than to resort to measures for redress, why should this 
case be an exception, where so many additional motives 
must always be found for forbearance? Look at our own 
experience on this subject. Virginia and Kentucky, so 
far back as ’98, avowed the principles for which I have 
been contending—principles which have never since been 
abandoned; and no instance has yet occurred in which it 
has been found necessary, practically, to exert the power 
asserted in those resolutions. 

If the alien and sedition laws had not been yielded: to 
the force of public opinion, there can be no doubt that 
the State of Virginia would have interposed to protect 
her citizens from its operation. And, if the apprehen- 
sion of such an interposition by a State should have the 
effect of restraining the Federal Government from acting, 
except in cases clearly within the limits of their authority, 
surely no one can doubt the beneficial operation of such 
a restraining influence. Mr. Jefferson assures us that the 
embargo was actually yielded up, rather than force New 
England into open opposition to it. And it was right to 
yield it, sir, to the honest convictions of its unconstitu- 
tionality entertained by so large a portion of our fellow- 
citizens. Ifthe knowledge that the States possess the 
constitutional right to interpose, in the event of “gross, 
deliberate, and palpable violations of the constitution,” 
should operate to prevent a perseverance in such viola- 
tions, surely the effect would be greatly to be desired. 
But there is one point of view in which this matter pre- 
sents itself to my mind with irresistible force. The Su- 
preme Court, it is admitted, may nullify an act of Con- 
gress, by declaring it to be unconstitutional. Can Con- 
gress, after such a nullification, proceed to enforce the 
law, even if they should differ in opinion from the Court? 
What, then, would be the effect of such adecision? And 
what would be the remedy in such a case? Congress 
would be arrested in the exercise of the disputed power, 
and the only remedy would be an appeal to the creating 


parties, in their sovereign capacity, can be called for by 
occasions, only, deeply and essentially affecting the vital 
principles of their political systems.” F 

** The resolution has, accordingly, guarded against any 
misapprehension of its object, by expressly requiring, for 
such an interposition, ‘the case of a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous breach of the constitution, by the exercise 
of powers not granted by it.’ It must be a case, not of a 
light and transient nature, but ofa nature dangerous to the 
great purposes for which the constitution was established. 
It must be a case, moreover, not obscure or doubtful in 
its construction, but plain and palpable. Lastly, it must 
be a case, not resulting from a partial consideration, or 
hasty determination, but a case stamped with a final con- 
sideration and deliberate adherence. . It is not necessary, 
because the resolution does not require that the question 
should be discussed how far the exercise of any particu- 
lar power, ungranted by the constitution, would justify 
the interposition of the partiesto it; as cases might easily be 
stated which none would contend ought to fall within that 
description, and cases, on the other hand, might, with 
equal ease, be stated, so flagrant and so fatal, as to unite 
every opinion in placing them within the description.” 

** But the resolution has done more than guard against 
misconstruction, by expressly referring to cases of a de- 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous nature. It specifies the 
object of the interposition which it contemplates, te be, 
solely, that of arresting the progress of the evil of usurpa- 
tion, and of maintaining the authorities, rights, and liberties, 
appertaining to the States, as parties to the constitution.” 

No one can read this without perceiving that Mr. Madi- 
son goes the whole length in support of the principles for 
which I have been contending. 

The gentleman has called upon us to carry out our 
scheme practically. Now, sir, if I am correct in my view 
of this matter, then it follows, of course, that the right of 
a State being established, the Fedcral Government is 


power, three-fourths of the States, for an amendment of} bound to acquiesce in a solemn decision of a State, acting 


the constitution. And by whom must such an appeal be 
made? It must be made by the party proposing to exer- 
cise the disputed power. Now I will ask whether a so- 
vereign State may not be safely entrusted with the exer- 
cise of a power, operating merely asa check, which is 
admitted to belong to the Supreme Court, and which 
may be exercised every day, by any three of its members? 
Sir, no ideas that can be formed of arbitrary power on 
the one hand, and abject dependence on the other, can 
be carried further than to suppose that three individuals, 
mere men, ‘subject to like passions with ourselves,” 
may be safely entrusted with the power to nullify an act 
of Congress, because they conceive it to be unconstitu- 
tional; but that a sovereign and independent State, even 
the great State of New York, is bound, implicitly, to sub- 
mit to its operation, even where it violates, in the gross- 
est manner, her own rights, or the liberties of her citizens. 
But we do not contend that a common case would justify 
the interposition. 

i Thisis “the extreme medicine of the State,” and can- 
not become our daily bread. 

Mr. Madison, in his report, says: ‘*It does not follow, 
however, that, because the States, as sovereign parties to 
their constitutional compact, must ultimately decide whe- 
ther it has been violated; that such a decision ought to be 
interposed either in a hasty manner, or on doubtful and 
inferior occasions. Even in the case of ordinary conven- 
tions, between different nations, where, by the strict rule 
of interpretation, a breach of a part may be deemed a 
breach of the whole; every part being deemed a condi- 
tion of every other part, and of the whole, it is always 
laid down, that the breach must be both wilful and mate- 
rial, to justify an application of the rule. But in the case 
of an intimate and constitutional Union, like that of the 
United States, it is evident that the interposition of the 


in its sovercign capacity, at least so far as to make an ap- 
peal to the people for an amendment to the constitution. 
This solemn decision of a State (made either through its 
Legislature, or a convention, as may be supposed to be 
the proper organ of its sovereign will—a point I do not 
propose now to discuss) binds the Federal Government, 
under the highest constitutional obligation, not to resort 
to any means of coercion against the citizens of the dis- 
senting State. How, then, can any collision ensue be- 
tween the Federal and State Governments, unless, indeed, 
the former should determine to enforce the law by uncon- 
stitutional means? What could the Federal Government 
do, in sucha case? Resort, says the gentleman, to the 
courts of justice. Now, can any man believe that, in the 
face of a solemn decision of a State, that an act of Con- 
gress is “a gross, palpable, and deliberate violation of the 
constitution,” and the interposition of its sovereign au- 
thority to protect its citizens from the usurpation, that ju- 
ries could be found ready merely to register the decrees of 
the Congress, wholly regardless of the unconstitutional cha- 
racter of theiracts? Will the gentleman contend that ju- 
ries are to be coerced to find verdicts at the point of the 
bayonet? And if not, how are the United States to en- 
force an act solemnly pronounced to be unconstitutional? 
But, if the attempt should be made to carry such a law 
into effect, by force, in what would the case differ from 
an attempt to carry into effect an act nullified by the 
courts, or to do any other unlawful and unwarrantable 
act? Suppose Congress should pass an- agrarian law, or a 
law emancipating our slaves, or should commit any other 
gross violation of our constitutional rights, will any gen- 
tleman contend that the decision of every branch of the 
Federal Government, in favor of such laws, could pre- 
vent the States from declaring them null and void, and 
protecting their citizens from their operation? 
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‘Sir, if Congress should ever attempt to enforce any|beams the ‘little stars hide their diminished heads.” 
such laws, they would put themselves so clearly in the|Our’s, sir, isthe banner of the constitution: the twenty- 
wrong, that no one could doubt the right of the State to| four stars are there, in all their undiminished lustre: on it 
exert its protecting power. i _ is inscribed, Liberty—the Constitution—Union. We offer 

Sir, the gentleman has alluded to that portion of the up our fervent prayers to the Father of all Mercies that 
militia of South Carolina with which I have the honor to be | it may continue to wave, for ages. yet to come, overa free, 
connected, and asked how they would act in the event ofla happy, and a united people. 
the nullification of the tariff law by the State of South Car-| Mr. WEBSTER now took the floor, in conclusion, and 
olina? The tone of the gentleman, on this sub ject, did not] said: A few words, Mr. President, on this constitutional ar- 
seem to me as respectful as I could have desired. Lhope, gument, which the honorable gentleman, has labored to re- 
sir, no imputation was intended. construct. 

[Mr. WEBSTER. ‘Not at all; just the reverse.’7] His argument consists of two propositions, and an infer- 

Well, sir, the gentleman asks what their leaders would] ence. His propositions are— 
be able to read to them out of Coke upon Littleton, or! 1. That the constitution is acompact between the States. 
any other law book, to justify their enterprise? Sir, let} 9. Thata compact between two, with authority reserv- 
me assure the gentleman that, whenever any attempt! ed to one to interpret its terms, would be a surrender to 
shall be made from any quarter, to enforce unconstitu-| that one, of all power whatever. 
tional laws, clearly violating our essential rights, our| 3. Therefore, (such is his inference) the General Go- 
leaders (whoever they may be) will not be found reading | yernment does not possess the authority to construe its own 
black letter from the musty pages of old law books. They | powers. 
will look to the constitution, and when called upon, by Now, sir, who does not see, without the aid of exposi- 
the sovereign authority of the State, to preserve and pro-jtion or detection, the utter confusion of ideas, involved in 
tect the rights secured to them by the charter of their | this, so elaborate and systematic argument? 
liberties, they will succeed in defending them, or perish} The constitution, it is said, isa compact between States; 
in the last ditch.” j the States, then, and the States only, are parties to the 

Sir, I will put the case home to the gentleman. Is compact. How comes the General Government itself a 
there any violation of the constitutional rights of the party? Upon the honorable gentleman’s hypothesis, the 
States, and the liberties of the citizen, (sanctioned by Con-| General Government is the result of the compact, the 
gress and the Supreme Court) which he would believe it} creature of the compact, not one of the parties to it. Yet 
to be the right and duty of a State to resist? Does he|the argument, as the gentleman has now stated it, makes 
contend for the doctrine of «passive obedience and non-|the Government itself one of its own creators. It makes 
resistance?” Would he justify an open resistance to an| it a party to that compact to which it owes its own existence. 
act of Congress sanctioned by the courts, which should] For the purpose of erecting the constitution on the basis 
abolish the trial by jury, or destroy the freedom of reli- | of a compact, the gentleman considers the States as par- 
gion, or the freedom of the press? Yes, sir, he would ad- ties to that compact; but as soon as his compact is made, 
vocate resistance in such cases; and so would I, andso l then he chooses to consider the General Government, which 
would all of us. But such resistance would, according lis the oftspring of that compact, not its offspring, but one 
to his doctrine, be revolution; it would be rebellion. Ac-|of its parties; and so, being a party, has not the power of 

_cording to my opinion, it would be just, legal, and consti- judging on the terms of compact. Pray, sir, in what 
tutional resistance. The whole difference between us, |'school is such reasoning as this taught? 

then, consists in this, ‘Lhe gentleman would make force| Tf the whole of the gentleman’s main proposition were 
the only arbiter in alt cases of collision between the States | conceded to him, that is to say—if I admit for the sake of 
and the Federal Government. I would resort to a peace-|the argument, that the constitution is a compact between 
ful remedy, the interposition of the State to “arrest the States, the inferences which he draws from that proposi- 
progress of the evil,” until such time as ‘a convention] tion are warranted by no just rcason. Because, if the con- 
(assembled at the call of Congress, or two thirds of the] stitution be a compact between States, still, that constitu- 
States) shall decide to which they mean to give an au-|tion, or that compact, has established a Government, with 
thority claimed by two of their organs.” Sir, I say with | certain powers; and whether it be one of those powers, 
Mr. Jefferson, (whose words I have here borrowed) that|that it shall construe and interpret for jtself the terms of 
‘itis the peculiar wisdom and felicity of our constitu-| the compact, in doubtful cases, can only be decided by 
tion to have provided this peaceable appeal, where that of looking to the compact, and inquiring what provisions it 
other nations” (and I may add that of the gentleman) is} contains on this point. Without any inconsistency with 
at once to force.” natural reason, the Government, evcn thus created, might 

The gentleman has made an eloquent appeal to our! be trusted with this powcr of construction. The extent 
hearts in favor of union. Sir, I cordially respond to that] of its powers, therefore, must still be sought for in the in- 
appeal. Iwill yield to no gentleman here in sincere at- l strument itself. 
tachment to the Union; but it isa union founded on the] If the old confederation had contained a clause, declar- 
constitution, and not sucha union as that gentleman would ing that resolutions of the Congress should be the supreme 
give us, that is dear to my heart. Tf thisis to become one | law of the land, any State law or constitution to the con- 
great ‘consolidated Government,” swallowing up the | trary notwithstanding, and that a committee of Congress, 
rights of the States, and the liberties of the citizen, *rid-| or any other body created by it, should possess judicial 
ing over the plundered ploughmen and beggared yeoman- powers, extending to all cases arising under resolutions of 
ry,” the Union will not be worth preserving. Sir, it is Congress, then the power cf ultimate decision would have 
because South Carolina loves the Union, and would pre-|been vested in Congress, under the confederation, al- 
serve it forever, that she is opposing now, while there is though that confederation was a compact between States; 
hope, those usurpations of the Federal Government}and for this plain reason, that it would have been compe- 
which, once established, will, sooner or later, tear this/tent to the States, who alone were parties to the compact, 
Union into fragments. The gentleman is for marching | to agree who should decide in cases of dispute arising on 
underabanner, studded all over with stars, and bearing the | the construction of the compact. 
inscription Liberty and Union. I bad thought, sir, the} For the same reason, sir, if I were now to concede to 
gentleman would have borne a standard, displaying in its|the gentleman his principal propositions, viz. that the con- 
ample folds a brilliant sun, extending its golden rays from | stitution is a compact between States, the question would 
the centre to the extremities, in the brightness of whose! still be, what provision is made, in this compact, to settle 
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points of disputed construction, or contested power, that before 1789. He describes fully that old state of things 
shall come into controversy? And this question would still then existing. The confederation was, in strictness, a 
be answered, and conclusively answered, by the constitu- compact; the States, as States, were parties to it. We 
tion itself. While the gentleman is contending against had no other General Government. But that was found 
construction, he himself is setting up the most loose and| insufficient, and inadequate to the public exigencies.. The 
dangerous construction. The constitution declares that people were not satisfied with it, and undertook ‘to esta- 
the laws of Congress shall be the supreme law of the land. | blish a better, They undertook to forma General Go- 
No construction is necessary here. It declares, also, with vernment, which should stand on a new basis—nota con- 
equal plainness and precision, that the judicial power off federacy, not a league, not a compact between States, but 
the United States shall extend to every case arising under} a constitution; a popular Government, founded in popular 
the laws of Congress. This needs no construction. Here election, directly responsible to the people themselves, 
is a law, then, which is declared to be supreme; and here] and divided into branches, with prescribed limits of pow- 
isa power established, which is to interpret that law.| er, and prescribed duties. They ordained sucha Govern- 
Now, sir, how has the gentleman met this? Suppose the} ment; they gave it the name of a constitution, and therein 
constitution to be a compact, yet here are its terms, and they established a distribution of powers between this, 
how does the gentleman get rid of them? He cannot ar-| their General Government, and their several State Go- 
gue the seal oft the bond, nor the words out of the instru-| yernments. When they shall become dissatisfied with this 
ment. Here they are—what answer does he give to them? distribution, they can alter it. Their own power over 
None in the world, sir, except that the effect of this would] their own instrument remains. But, until they shall alter 
be to place the States in a condition of inferiority; and be-] it, it must stand as their will, and is equally binding on the 
cause it results, from the very nature of things, there be-| General Government and on the States. 
ing no superior, that the parties must be their own judges!] ‘The gentleman, sir, finds analogy, where I see none. 
Thus closely and cogently does the honorable gentleman] Ye likens it to the case of a treaty, in which, there being 
reason on the words of the constitution. The gentleman] no common superior, each party must interpret for itself, 
says, if there be such a power of final decision in the Ge-| under its own obligation of good faith. But this is not a 
neral Government, he asks for the grant of that power. treaty, but a constitution of Government, with powers to 
Well, sir, I show him the grant—I turn him to the very} execute itself; and fulfil its duties. 
words-—1 show him that the laws of Congress are made] I admit, sir, that this Government is a Government of 
supreme; and that the judicial power extends, by express) checks and balances; that is, the House of Representatives 
words, to the interpretation of these laws. Instead of an- is a check on the Senate, and the Senate is a check on the 
swering this, he retreats into the general reflection, that it House, and the President is a check on both. But I can- 
must result, fromthe nature of things, that the States, being} not comprehend him, or, if I do, I totally differ from him, 
parties, must judge for themselves. when he applies the notion of checks and balances to the 
I have admitted, that, if the constitution were to be con- interference of different Governments. He argues that, 
sidered as the creature of the State Governments, it might] if we transgress, each State, as a State, has a right to 
be modified, interpreted, or construed, according to their| check us. Does he admit the converse of the proposition, 
pleasure. But, even in that case, it would be necessary| that we have a right to check the States? The gentle. 
that they should agree. One, alone, could not interpret] man’s doctrines would give us a strange jumble of authori. 
itconclusively; one, alone, could not construe it; one, alone, | ties and powers, instead of Governments of separate and 
could not modify it. Yet the gentleman’s doctrine is, that} defined powers. It isthe part of wisdom, I think, to avoid 
Carolina, alone, may construe and interpret that compact] this; and to keep the Gencral Government and the State 
which equally binds all, and gives equal rights to all. Governments, cach in its proper sphere, avoiding, as care- 
So then, sir, even supposing the constitution to be a com- fully as possible, every kind of interference. 
pact between the States, the gentleman’s doctrine, never- Finally, sir, the honorable gentleman says, that the 
theless, is not maintainable; because, first, the General States will only interfere, by their power, to preserve the 
Government is nota party to that compact, but a Govern- constitution. “They will not destroy it, they will not im- 
ment established by it, and vested by it with the powers of pair it—they will only save, they will only preserve, they 
trying and deciding: doubtful questions; and, secondly, be-| will only strengthen it! Ah, sir, this is but the old story. 
eause, Hf the constitution be regarded as a compact, not} aq regulated Governments, all free Governments, have 
one State only, butall the States, ure parties to that com-f peen broken up by similar disinterested end well disposed 
pact, and one can have no right to fix upon it her own Pc- interference! It is the common pretence. But T take 
culiar construction. leave of the subject. 
So much, sir, for the argument, even if the premises of {Here the debate closed for this day.] 
the gcnileman were granted, or could be proved. But, 
sir, the gentleman has failed to maintain his leading propo- 
sition. He has not shown, it cannot be shown, that the 
constitution is a compact between State Governments. 
‘The constitution itscif, in its very front, refutes that pro- 
position: it declares that it is ordained and established by 
the people of the United States. So far from saying that 
it is established by the Governments of the several States, 
it docs not even say that it is established by the people of 
the several States; but it pronounces that it is established 
by the pcople of the United States in the aggregate. The 
gentleman says, it must mean no more than that the people 
of the several States, taken collectively, constitute the 
people of the United States; be it so, but it is in this, their 
collective capacity; it is as all the people of the United 
States that they establish the constitution, So they de- 
clare; and words cannot be plainer than the words used. 
When the gentleman says the constitution is a compact 
between the States, he uses language exactly applicable to 
the old confederation. He speaksas if he were in Congress 


Tuurspay, January 28, 1830. 


TheSenate resumed the consideration of the resolution mov- 
ed by Mr. FOOT—Mr. BENTON being entitled to the floor. 


POLITICAL HISTORY—-MR. BAYARD. 


Mr. CLAYTON said that he desired the permission of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Beno] to call the atten- 
tion of two of the honorable members of this body, Mr. 
Surrn, of Maryland, and Mr. Livixestox, of Louisiana, 
toa passage in a book which had been cited in this debate 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Hayne] as au- 
thority on another subject. He did not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing the resolution itself. In the wide range 
of the debate here, the Northeastern and Southern sections 
of the country had been arrayed against each other. He 
listened to the discussion without any intention of partici- 
pating in it, while the State which he had the honor, in 
part, to represent, had escaped unscathed by the contro- 
versy. Though favorable to the resolution, asa mere pro- 
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position to inquire, he felt but little interest in such con- 
tentions between the North and South; and his only 
desire in rélation to that subject was, that the warmth of 
the discussion might have no tendency to alienate one por- 
tión of our country from the other. But his attention had 
been called, ‘by a numbei ofmembers of the Senate, to a 
passage in the same book; another part of which had 
been referred to by the Senator from South Carolina. 
That passage charged an illustrious. statesman, who for- 
merly occupied the seat of a Senator here, and whose me- 
mory and fame were dear to himself and to the people he 
represented, with atrocious corruption, of which he was 
convinced that great and good man could never have been 
guilty; and as the witnesses referred to in the book itself 
were present, and ready to give testimony to set the charge 
at rest, he hoped he should be pardoned for referring to 
the objectionable passage in their presence. 

He then read, from the fourth volume of Jefferson’s 
Memoirs, page 515, (the same volume which had been 
brought into the Senate by General Hayns) the following 
passage: 

‘‘Fenrvany THE 127TH, 1801.—Edward Livingston tells 
me that Bayard applied to-day, or last night, to General 
Samuel Smith, and represented to him the cxpediency of 
his coming over to the States who vote for Burr; that there 
was nothing in the way of appointment which he might 
not command, and particularly mentioned the Secretary- 
ship of the Navy. Smith asked him if he was authorized 
to make the offer. - He said he was authorized. Smith 
told this to Livingston, and to W. C. Nicholas, who con- 
firms it to me,” &c. 

Mr. CLAYTON then called upon the Senators from 
Maryland and Louisiana, referred to in this passage, to 
disprove the statement here made. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, rose and said, that he had 
read the paragraph before he came here to-day, and was, 
therefore, aware of its import. He had not the most dis- 
tant recollection that Mr. Bayard had ever made such a 
proposition to him. Mr. Bayard [said he] and myself, 
though politically opposed, were intimate personal friends, 
and he was an honorable man. Of all men Mr. Bayard 
would have been the last to make such a proposition to 
any man; and I am confident that he had too much respect 
for me to have made it, under any circumstances. I ne- 
ver received from any man, any such proposition. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, of Louisiana, said, that, as to the 
precise question which had been put to him by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, he must say, that, having taxed his re- 
collection as far as it could go, on so remote a transaction, 
he had no remembrance of it. 

Mr. CLAYTON said his purpose had been achieved. 
He thought it his duty to vindicate the honor and fame of 
his predecessors against unjustifiable imputations, no mat- 
ter to what party they may have belonged. The charac- 
ter of the illustrious Bayard would, he trusted, stand for- 
ever untarnished by the charge of corruption. He should 
have thought himself recreant in duty to the people of 
the State he, in part, represented, to the memory of one 
who once filled the same place which he now occupied, if 
he had not seized the first opportunity in his power, after 
the public appearance of this volume on the floor of the 
Senate, to disprove the charges to which he had this day 
called their attention. He thought there were other 
charges in that volume against othcr distinguished men of 
this country, equally unfounded. (Subsequently, upon | question, I will merely remark, that I think the memoran- 
some remarks from Mr. Bewroy, he said, he wished it to dum made by Mr. Jefferson, 12th February, 1801, is sus- 
be distinctly understood, that it was no part of his purpose |ceptible of an easy explanation, without the impeachment 
to tarnish the fame of Mr. Jefferson. His object was not |of any of the parties. For my own part, I can have no 
accusative, but entirely exculpatory. ] doubt, when Mr. Jefferson made the entry in his note book, 

Mr. BENTON entered his protest against this mode of jon the very day on which the transaction took place, that 
introducing extraneous questions here, and regretted that {he actually received the impression which he states from 
he had given way to Mr. Cuayrox, for a purpose to ithe conversation of one at least of the gentlemen named; 
which, he said, he would not have been instrumental, and yet, sir, what can be more natural than to suppose 


could he have anticipated it. Mr. B. then proceeded in 
his speech commenced on the 20th of January, but, be- 
fore he concluded, he was induced to give way for a mo- 
tion for adjournment. 


Fripay, January 29, 1830. 

The Senate, after discussing a resolution authorizing a 
subscription on the part of the Senate to a proposed com- 
pilation of Public Documents by Gales and Seaton, ad- 
journed over to Monday. 


Monpay, Fes. 1, 1830. 
POLITICAL HISTORY-——-MR. BAYARD. 

Mr. BENTON was entitled to the floor, but 

Mr. HAYNE rose and said, before the Senator from Mis- 
souri proceeded further in the debate, he considered it his 
duty to notice an occurrence which had taken place here, 
when this subject was last under consideration. An 
honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. CLAYTON] rose 
in his place, and, taking up a volume of Jefferson’s 
Memoirs, which I had introduced into this chamber, read 
a passage implicating the late Mr. Bayard in an attempt 
to bring over General Samuel Smith, of Maryland, to 
the support of Colonel Burr, in the celebrated political 
contest of 1801. The gentleman then appealed to the Se- 
nators from Maryland and Louisiana, [Mr. Smitu and Mr. 
Livixestox] to say whether they had any recollection of 
the occurrence to which Mr. Jefferson alludes, and those 
gentlemen having replied in the negative, the Senator from 
Delaware then stated, that he now considered the vindica- 
tion of Mr. Bayard to be complete, and went on to make 
some remarks, which I did not distinctly hear, but which 
have been supposed, contrary, I must presume, to that 
gentleman’s intention, to cast mare on the reputa- 
tion, and even on the veracity of Mr. Jefferson. I find 
too, sir, that an impression has gone abroad, that F had my- 
self referred to, and relied on, the very passage in which 
Mr. Bayard is supposed to be implicated. Itis my pre- 
sent object [said Mr. B.] to correct these errors; and to 
prevent any possible misconstruction either as tomy own 
course, or that of the gentleman from Delaware. I re- 
ferred to the Memoirs of Mr. Jefferson for the purpose of 
availing mysclf of his political principles, and declared 
opinions, in relation to the tariff, and Internal Improve- 
ments, and the great question of State rights, then in con- 
troversy between the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wensrer] and myself. I relied on the authority of Mr. 
Jefferson but for a single fact, incidentally introduced in- 
to the debate, which was, that Mr. Adams had informed 
him of certain designs on the part of the New England 
Federalists, for a dissolution of the Union, during the em- 
bargo. ‘That such a communication was actually made to 
Mr. Jefferson, has been publicly acknowledged by Mr. 
Adams himself. ‘or the memory of Mr. Bayard, Í have 
always entertained too much respect to have permitted 
me to mention his name otherwise than with becoming re- 
spect. I had early learned to respect that gentleman, 
from his high character and public services; and I was 
taught to revere his memory by my friend from Delaware, 
{Mr. McLane] who sat so long by my side in this chamber, 
and who is now doing honor to himself and his country in 
onc of our highest diplomatic trusts abroad. But, ‘sir, 
without proposing to enter into the examination of the 
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that a loose and careless conversation, reaching Mr. Jef- 
ferson through circuitous channels, may have been entire- 
ly misunderstood? A. familiar, a pleasant conversation, 
between Mr. Bayard and his friend General Smith, on the 
political prospects of the latter gentleman, (then as bright 
as those of any man in the country) repeated by him care- 
lessly, or probably in jest, may have for a short time made 
an impression on the minds of Mr. Livingston and Wilson 
Cary Nicholas, which these gentlemen, or one of them, 
assuredly conveyed to Mr. Jefferson. Sir, a very few days 
probably cleared up the mystery, and put all matters right, 
and therefore it was immediately forgotten by the parties 
concerned. This explanation is to my mind entirely satis- 
factory. Ido not make these remaks because I suppose 
any vindication of the reputation of Mr. Jefferson to be ne- 


cessary. That rests on a foundation that cannot be sha- 
ken. The time was, sir, when a large portion of the peo- 


ple were taught to believe that Mr. Jefferson was destitute 
of every principle, political, moral, and religious: while, 
by his political friends, no man was ever so much admired, 
respected, and beloved, he was feared, and hated, slan- 
dered, and reviled, by-his enemies. In one respect, how- 
ever, he was certainly the most fortunate of men. 
having out-lived the gratitude and affection of his friends, 
he lived down the hostility of his enemies. 
portunity convinced all parties, that, in that great and good 
man were found, in happy combination, all those extraor- 
dinary endowments, and rare virtues, which made him an 
honor to the age in which he lived. Sir, he descended to 
the tomb, not only «full of years and full of honors,” but 
occupying, at the moment when he closed his mortal ca- 
reer, the very first place in the hearts of millions of free- 
men. 

Mr. CLAYTON said that he had already announced his 
intention in regard to this matter to have been entircly ex- 


culpatory; but he was willing to avail himself of another 


opportunity of making the same declaration, to prevent any 
misapprehension. 


from Massachusetts, he desired permission to put a ques- 


tion to the gentlemen from Maryland and Louisiana, for 


the purpose of correcting an error in a volume cited in the 
debate, which, on account of the extraordinary imputation 


it cust upon the memory of one now in his grave, who held 
a distinguished rank antong the statesmen of this country, 
had become the subject of general conversation here, and 
to which his attention had been repeatedly called by other 
He at that time saw the gentlemen from Ma- 


gentlemen. 
syland and Louisiana in their seats; and as so favorable an 
opportunity then offered of removing the effects of an er- 
ror, which, without their evidence, could never be so sa- 
tisfactorily corrected, he chose to avail himself of it. My 
object (said Mr. C.J was fully obtained. ‘The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mv. H.] did not understand me as 
saying aught against Mr, Jefferson; but the Senator from 
Missouri chose to work himself up into a most patriotic ex- 
citement, denouncing the proceeding as an attack upon 
Mr. Jefferson. It is true, as he has stated, that I did not 
consult him in regard to the proceeding. I chose to fol- 
low my own course: t would pursue the same course again, 
and it is now to me a matter of no very great importance 
whether he approves it or not. As to the charge of an at- 
tack upon Mr. Jefferson, as the Senator sat at some dis- 
tance from me, he may have misapprehended my observa- 
tion; and whether he did or not, it is not my purpose now 
to inquire, but protest against all his inferences on the sub- 
ject, if drawn from my remarks, as unfounded and gratu- 
itous. Every honorable man will appreciate my motives. 
I think that the gentleman might have put a charitable 
construction upon the error into which Mr. Jefferson had 


fallen, I entertain as high an opinion of the reputation of! 


Not 


Time and op- 


On Thursday, while this resolution was 
under consideration, and before the Senator from Missou- 
ri (Mr. Bex-ron] had commenced his reply to the Senator 


and references. 


professions, and would not pluck a flower from the chap- 
let of his fame. But at every hazard—Iet the consequen- 
ces fall where they may—I will repel every imputation, 
like that contained in the memoir, upon the. memory of 
Mr. Bayard, who, at the very period referred to, held the 
vote of my native State in his hand, and whose honor in 
that transaction cannot be touched without a reflection. up- 
on the State herself. Her maxim will ever be, whether 
she speaks here by me as her Representative, or by any 
other— 


——*“ To thine own self be true; 
“ And it must follow, as the night the day, 
“Thou cans’t not then be false to any man.” 

And now, having repudiated the inference drawn from 
this occurrence by the Senator from Missouri, let this sub- 
ject henceforth and forever sleep with the illustrious dead 
who have formed the topic of this desultory discussion. 


THE RESOLUTION OF Mr. FOOT. 


Mr.»BENTON then rose, and proceeded to address the 
Senate about an hour, in continuation of his remarks on 
Mr. FOOT’S resolution. 


Turspax, Fesruary 2, 1830, 


Mr. BENTON again rose, and spoke more than two 
hours, in conclusion of his speech, commenced on a for- 
mer day. i 

Mr. SPRAGUE next rose to address the Senate on the 
subject, and had proceeded near half an hour, when he 
gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


[The followingspeech of Mr. BENTON was commenced 
January 20th, and continued for some time, when Mr. 
Wensrer having come in, Mr. Benton gave way to Mr. 
Harz, by whom and Mr. W. the floor was occupied four 
days. It was not till the discussion between them was 
over, that Mr. Brwron proceeded with his speech, in 
doing which he replied to many things said by Mr. W. 
in his debate with Mr. Hayne. In reporting Mr. B’s 
speech, it was deemed best to keep it united, and it is here 
given entire, as it was delivered from day to day.] 

Mr. BENTON said he could not permit the Senate to 
adjourn, and the assembled audience of yesterday to se- 
parate, without seeing an issue joined on the unexpected 
declaration then made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Weusrer]—the declaration that the Northeast sec- 
tion of the Union had, at all times, and under all circum. 
stances, been the uniform friend of the West, the South 
inimical to it, and that there were no grounds for asserting 
the contrary. Taken by surprise, as I was, {said Mr. 
Bexrox] by a declaration so little expected, and so much 
in conflict with what I had considered established history, 
1 felt it to be duc to all concerned to meet the declaration 
upon the instant—to enter my earnest dissent to it, and to 
support my denial by a rapid review of some great his- 
terical cpochs. This I did upon the instant, without a 
moment’s preparation, or previous thought; but 1 checked 
myselfin an effusion, * in which feeling was at least as pre- 
dominant as judgment, with the reflection that issues of 
fact, between Senators, were not to be decided by bandy- 
ing contradictions across this floor; that it was due to the 
dignity of the occasion to proceed more temperately, and 
with proofin hand for every thing thatI should urge. Ithen 
sat down with the view of recommencing coolly and re- 
gularly as soon as I could refresh my memory with dates 
The warmth of the moment prevented 
me from observing what was most obvious—namely, that 
the resolution under discussion was itself the most preg- 
nant illustration of my side of the issue. It is a resolution 
of direst import to the new Statesin the West, involving 
in its four foldaspect, the stoppage of emigration to that 


region, the limitation of its settlement, the suspension of 


* ‘The substance: ef this effusion being incorporated with the specele 


that great statesman as others who make much greater ‘began the next day, ithas not been pablished, 
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surveys, the abolition of-the Surveyor’s office, and the |from slave States, in April, 1784, nearly two years before 


surrender of large portions. of Western territory to 
the use and dominion of wild beasts; and, in addition to 
all. this, connecting itself, in time and spirit, with another 
résohition, in the other end of the-capitol, for delivering 
up the public land in the new States to the avarice of the 
old ones, tobe coined into gold and silver for their bene- 
fit. This resolution, thus hostile in itself, and aggravated 
by an odious connexion, came upon us from the North- 
east, and was resisted by the South. Its origin, and its 
progress, wasa complete exemplification of the relative 
affections which the two Atlantic sections of the Union 
bear to the West. Its termination was to put the seal upon 
the question of that affection. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer] to whom I am now replying, 
was not present at the offering of that resolution. He 
arrived when the debate upon it was far advanced, andthe 
temper of the South and West fully displayed. He saw 
the condition of his friends, and the consequences*of the 
movement which they had made. Their condition was that 
of a certain army, whichhad been conducted, by two 
consuls, into the Caudine Forks; the consequences might 
be prejudicial to the Northeast—more accurately speaking, 
to a political party in the Northeast! 
a prudent commander—to extricate his friends from a pe- 


rilous position; his mode of doing it ingenious, that of|pulchre. 


starting a new subject, and moving the indefinite post- 
ponement of the impending one. His attack upon the 
South was a cannonade, to divert the attention of the as- 
sailants; his concluding motion for indefinite postpone- 
ment, asignal of retreat and dispersion to his entangled 
friends. They may obey the signal. They may turn 
head upon their speeches, and vote for the postponement, 
and avoid adirect vote upon the resolution, and give up 
the pursuit after that information which was so indispensa- 
ble to do justice and to avoid suspicion; but in doing so, 
they take my ground against the resolution; for indefinite 
postponement is rejection; and whether rejected or not, 
the indelible character of the resolution must remain. It 
was hostile tothe West! It came from the Northeast! and 
was resisted by the South! 

Before I proceed to the main object of this reply, J must 
be permitted [said Mr. B.] to tear away some ornamental 
work, and to remove some rubbish, which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. W.] has placed in the way, cither 
to decorate his own march, or to embarrass mine. Hehas 
brought before us a certain Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 


His part was that of] thcir office. 


Mr. Dane became a member of Congress. ` The clause 
was not adopted at that time, there being but six States in 
favor of it, and the articles of confederation, in questions 
of that character, requiring seven. The next year, ’85, 
the clause, with: some - modification, was moved by Mr. 
King, of New York, as a proposition to be sent to a com- 
mittee, and was sent to the Committee accordingly; but, 
still did not ripen intoa law. A year aferwards, this clause, 
and the whole ordinance, was passed, upon the report of a 
Committee of six members, of whom, the name of Mr. 
Dane stands No. 5, in the order of arrangement on the 
Journal. There were but eight States present at the pas- 
sing of this ordinance, namely, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia; and every one voted for it. [Here 
Mr. B. read the parts of the Journal which verified these 
statements, and continued:] So passes away the glory 
of this world. But yesterday, the name of Nathan Dane, 
of Beverly, Massachussetts, hung in equipoise against half 
the names of the sages of Greece and Rome. Poetry. 
and eloquence were at work to blazen his fame; marble, 
and brass, and history, and song, were waiting to perform 
The celestial honors of the apotheosis seemed 
to be only deferred for the melancholy event of the se- 
To-day, all this superstructure of honors, hu- 
man and divine, disappears from the earth. The founda- 
tion of the edifice is sapped; and the superhuman glories 
of him, who, twenty-four hours ago, was taking his station 
among the demi-gods of antiquity, have dispersed and 
dissipated into thin air—vanishing like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, which leaves not a wreck behind. So much 
for the ornamental work; now for the rubbish. 

‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. W.] has dwelt 
with much indignation upon certain supposed revilings 
of the New England character. He did not indicate the 
nature of the revilings, nor the name of the reviler. I, 
for one, disclaim a knowledge of the thing, and the doing 
of the thing itself. 1 deal in no general imputations upon 
communities. Such reflections are generally unjust, and 
alwaysunwise. Jam no defamer of New England. The 
man must be badly informed upon the history of these 
States who does not know the great points of the New 
England character. He must poorly appreciate national 
renown in arms and letters—-national greatness, resting on 
the solid foundations of religion, morality, and learning, 
who does not respect the people among whom these 


Massachusetts, and loaded him with such an exuberance of| things are found in rich abundance. Yet, I must say—the 


blushing honors, as no modern name has been known to 
merit, or to claim. Solon; Lycurgus, and Numa Pom- 
pilius, are the renowned legislators of antiquity to whom 


speech of yesterday forces me to say it—that, in a political 
point of view, the population of New England does not 
stand undivided before me. A line of division is drawn 


he is compared, and, only compared for the purpose of}through the mass, whether ‘‘horizontally,” leaving the 


being placed at their head. So much glory was earned 
by asingle act, and that act, the supposed authorship of 
the ordinance of 1787, for the Government of the North- 
western Territory, and especially of the clause in it which 
prohibits slavery and involuntary servitude. Mr. Dane 
was assumed to be the author of this ordinance, and es- 
pecially of this clause, and upon that assumption was 
founded, not only the great superstracture of Mr. Dane’s 
glory, buta claim also upon the gratitude of Ohio, and all 
the Northwest, to the unrivalled legislator, who was the au- 
thor of their happiness, and to the quarter of the Union 
which was the producer of the legislator. So much enco- 
mium, and such grateful consequences, it seems a pity to 
spoil—butspoilt they must be: for Mr. Dane was no more 
the author of that ordinance, sir, than you, or I, who, about 
that time were “ mewling and puling jn our nurse’s arms.” 
‘That ordinance, and especially the non-slavery clause, was 


rich and well born above, the poor and ill-born below; or 
vertically, so as to present a section of each layer, is not 
for me to affirm. The division exists. On one side of it 
we see friends who have adhered to us in every diversity 
of fortune, who have been with us in six troubles, and will 
not desert us in the seventh; men who were with us in 
98, and in the late war; whose grief'and joy rose andsunk 
with ours in the struggle with England; who wept with us 
over the calamities of the Northwest, and rejoiced in the 
splended glories of the Southwest! On the other side, 
we sce those who were against us in all these trials; who 
thought it unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
celebrate the triumphs of thcir own country over its enemy, 
bat quite becoming the same people, to be pleased at the 
victories of the enemy, over their country; who gave a 
dinner to him that surrendered Detroit. ‘The line of divi- 
sion exists. On one side of it stands the democracy of 


not the work of Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, but of |New England, to whom we give the right hand of fellow- 


Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia. It was reported by a 
Committee of three, Messrs. Jefferson, of Virginia, Chase, 
of Maryland, and Howard, of Rhode fsland--a majority 


ship at home and abroad; on the other side, all that stands 
opposed to that democracy, for whose personal welfare 
we haye the best wishes; but with whom we must decline, 
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as publicly as it was proffered, the honor of that alliance 
which was yesterday vouchsafed-to the West, if not in 
direct terms, at least by an implication which no one mis- 
understood. When, then, the people of New Englind 
shall read of these revilings, in that well delivered speech 
of yesterday, let them remember that an issue of fact is 
joined upon the assertion, and that it is contained in the 
same speech which supposes Nathan Dane, of Beverly, 


Sectarian—clannish—jealous—envious—narrow—contract- 


ed--excite—provoke—multiplyng, fomenting, principles 


ofrepulsion”-—are phrases which need no aid from the dic- 
tionary 
ask for three or four concessions: 


to uncover their pregnant meaning. J will only 


1. That the authority of the writer of the letter is ca- 
nonical, and ‘binding on the church. : í , 
2. Thatit goes the full length of charging the New Eng- 


Massachusetts, to have been the author of a certain pro- 
duction, inthe year 1786, which the Journals of Congress 
show to have been the work of Thomas Jefferson, of Mon- 
ticello, Virginia, in the year 1784! Ihe same speech 
which claims, for New England, the gratitude of the 
Northwestern States for passing that ordinance, when the 
Journals prove that it had the: votes of four States from 
the South of the Potomac, and only one from New Eng- 
Jand! When it could have passed without the New Eng- 
| land vote, but not without three of the Southern ones! 

But I did say something which might be understood as 
a reproach upon some of the leading characters of New 
England; it was upon the subject of emigration to the 
West, and their opposition to it. I quoted high authority 
at the time—the authority of gentlemen who had served in 
Congress, and made their statements in the Virginia Con- 
vention, under the highest moral responsibilities. Their 
statement is denied. I will, therefore, produce authority 
from a different quarter, and ofa more recent application 
—the letter of a son of New England, to another son of 
the same quarter of the Union. 


The Letier-—from the Boston Centinel of April 18th, 1827. 


An extract from a letter written by the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, while Minister at the Court of Russia, to Dr. 


land leaders of 1813 with opposition to Western emi- 
gration. - f ? , 

3. That nothing which I -have said of the motives, or 
conduct, of those who eppose this emigration, can com- 
pare in severity of expression with the language of Mr. 
Adams. eee a : a 
. 4. That the political leaders of whom he spoke as op- 
posing emigration to the West, upon such motives, and 
by such means, are the same who are now denying it on 
this floor, and wooing the West into an alliance with them. 

I gave yesterday [said Mr. B.] the brief history of the 
great attempt, in ’86, 7, 8, to surrender the navigation of 
the Mississippi; to surrender it in violation of the articles 
of confederation, by a majority of seven States, when the 
requisite majority of nine could not be obtained; the pro- 
tracted resistance of these attempts by the Southern States; 
their final defeat by a movement from North Carolina; 
and the secrecy in which the whole was enveloped, -The 
history of these things were given then; the proofs will be 
produced now; the epoch and the subject are entitled to 
the first degree of consideration in this inquiry into the 
relative affection of two great sections of the Union to a 
third: for, on this question of a surrender of the navigation 
of the Mississippi to the King of Spain, commenced that 
line of separation between the conduct of the Northeast, 


Benjamin Waterhouse, in Cambridge, dated 
ec Sa Pererssencn, 24th Oct. 1813. 


[The Doctor had mentioned the vast emigration from 
New England to the Western Territories, about, and re- 
viously to, the time of his writing, to which portion of his 
letter, Mr. Adams replied as follows:] 

_ fam not displeased to hear that Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
‘diana, Louisiana, are rapidly peopling with Yankees. I 
consider them as an excellent race of pedple, and, as far 
as Iam able to judge, I believe that their moral and politi- 
cal character, far from degenerating, improves by emigra- 
tion. I have always felt, on that account, a sort of predi- 
lection for those rising Western States; and have seen with 
no small astonishment, the prejudices harbored against 
them. ‘There is not upon this globe of earth, a spectacle 
exhibited by man, so interesting to my mind, cr so con- 
solatory to my heart, as this metamorphosis of howling de- 
serts into cultivated fields and populous villages, which is 
yearly, daily, hourly, going on, by the hands chiefly of New 
England men, in our Western States and Territories. | 

“If New England loses her‘influence in the councils of 
the Union, it will not be owing to any diminution of her 
population, occasioned by these emigrations: it will be 
from the partial, sectatian, or, as Hamilton called it, clan- 
nish spirit, which makes so many of her political leaders 
jealous and envious of the West and South. This spirit is, in 
its nature, narrow and contracted; and it always works by 
means like itself. Its natural tendency is to excite and pro- 
voke a counteracting spirit of the same character; and it 
has actually produced that effect in our country. It has 
combined the Southern and Western parts of the United 
States, not in a league, but in a concert of political views 
adverse to those of New England. ‘The fame of all the 
great legislators of antiquity"is founded upon their contri- 
vances to strengthen and multiply the principles of attrac- 
tion ia civil society. . Our legislators seem to delight in 

_ multiplying and fomenting the principles of repulsion.” 

Having read this letter of Mr. Adams, Mr. B. continued. 
J will make no comment on the language here used. It is 
sufficiently significant without that trouble. ‘* Partial- 


Yor. VI.—135 


and of the South, towards the West, which has continued 
to this day. ; 


The first movement upon this subject was in the winter 


of 1779-80. It came through the French ambassador, the 
Chevalier de Ja Luzerne, the United States having no diplo- 
matic relations, at that time, with the King of Spain. The 
Chevalier, in a secret communication to Congress, inform- 
ed them, by the command of the King of France, that 
the King of Spain would join the United States against 
England, upon four conditions, namely: 


1. That the settlements and boundary. of the United 


States should not extend further West than to the heads 
of the rivers that flowed into the Atlantic Ocean, 


2. That the exclusive navigation of the Mississippi should 


belong to Spain. 


3. That the Floridas should belong to her. 
4, That the Southern States should be restrained from 


making settlements to the west of the Aleghanies, and 
that all the country beyond these mountains should be con- 


sidered as British possessions, and proper objects for the 
arms and permanent conquest of Spain. [Secret Jour- 
nals, vol 2, p. 310.} 


The proffered alliance of Spain, upon these conditions, 
was rejected by Congress. But her alliance was an object 
of the first importance, and, to obtain it, if possible, with- 
out the worst of these conditions, Mr. Jay was despatch- 
ed to Madrid.. On the subject of the Mississippi, Mr. Jay 
was directed to make a sine qua non of the free navigation 
of that river, and the use ofa port near its mouth. On the 
subject of the West—for I limit myself to these points—he 
was directed to say that the West being settled by citizens 
of the United States, friendly tothe Revolution, Congress 
would not assign them over to any foreign Power. These 
instructions were unanimously given. This was in the 
commencement of the year ’80. One year afterwards, to 
wit, the 15th of February, ’81, one month before the bat- 
tle of Guildford Court House, the delegates of Virginia, 
in pursuance of instructions from their constituents, mov- 
ed to recede from so much of the previous instruction of 
Mr. Jay as made the free navigation of the Mississippi, a 
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Sine qua non: Provided, that Spain should *‘unalterably” This letter was referred toa committee 


of three, name- 


insist upon it, and not otherwise come into the alliance|ly: Mr. King, of New York, Mr. Pettit, of Pennsylvania, 


against England; and that the minister be “< ordered to ex- 
ert every possible effort” to obtain the alliance, without 
the surrender of the navigation of the river. On the 
question to agree to this modfication of the instructions, 
the vote stood: Yeas, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Maryland, (the four latter having but one member each 
present.) Nays, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and North 
Carolina. . New York divided, and not counted. 

~ This, [said Mr. B.] is the case mentioned by Mr. Ma- 
dison, in the Virginia convention; the instance of willing- 
ness, on the part of the Southern States, to give up the 
navigation of the Mississippi, and its resistance by the 
Northern States, to which he alluded. The journals show 
the facts of the case. 
Mr. Madison, and leave me nota word to say. But, the 
question of this navigation, and these instructions, did not 
stop here. On the 10th of August following, it was pro- 
posed to vest the minister at Madrid with discretionary 
power over the navigation of the Mississippi, snd unani- 
mously rejected. ‘The proposition stands thus, p. 468, of] 
the fourth volume of the Journal: 

“c That the minister be empowered. to make s«ch far- 
ther cession of the right of these United States to the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi, as he may think proper; and 
on such terms and conditions as he may think most for the 
honor and interest of these United States.” 

Upon the question of adopting this proposition, 


and Mr. Monroe, of Virginia. They. reported that .the 
Jetter should be taken under consideration in Committee of 
the whole House. This committee resolved to hear the 
Secretary in person, fixed a day for his attendance, and 
ordered him to state the difficulties of which his letter had 
given intimation. 

He did so, in a written statement, which, including let- 
ters from Don Gardoqui, occupies some thirty pages of 
the Journal. ‘he points of it, so far as they are material 
tothe question now before the Senate, were, that the 
pending negotiations for boundaries and navigation should 
also include commerce; that the United States should 
abandon to the King of Spain the exclusive navigation of 
the Mississippi, for twenty-five or thirty years, and that 


They control the recollections of} Spain should purchase many articles from the United 


States, of which pickled salmon, train oil, and cod fish, 
were particularly dwelt upon.--[Vol. 4, pages 45 to 63. } 
From this instant, the division between the North and 
South, on the subject of the West, sprung into existence. 
A series of motions and votes ensued, and a struggle, 
which continued two years, in which Maryland, and all 
South, voted one way, and New Jerscy, and all North, 
voted the other. The most important of these motions 
were, 1. A motion by Mr King, of New York, to repeal 
the clause in the instructions to Mr. Jay which made the 
navigation of the Mississippi a sine gua non, which was 
carried by the seven Northern States against the others. 


the votes} 2. A motion by Mr. Pinckney, of S. Carolina, to revoke 


were unanimously against it, not of States only, but of| the whole instruction, and stop the negotiation; lost by 


members; every member of every State present voting in| the same vote. 


the negative. This wasa proud instance of unanimity. The 
result of it was, the acquisition of the alliance of Spain 
without a surrender of the great right of navigation in the 
King of Floods. 

The question of the navigation of this river then slept 
for four years, until the summer of 1785, when Don Gar- 
doqui, the Spanish encargado de negocios, arrived in the 
United States, with powers to negotiate a treaty. Mr. Jay, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, was appointed 
to treat with him. The instructions to Mr. Jay limited his 
negotiation to two points, namely, boundaries and naviga- 
tion; and, on this latter point, the last clause of his instructions 
made the free navigation of the Mississippi, and the use 
of a port near its mouth, an indispensable condition to the 
conclusion of a treaty. ‘These instructions seem to have 
been given with entire unanimity. No division of senti- 
ment appears on the Journal, and nearly a whole year 
elapsed before any thing appears upon the subject of this 
negotiation, thus committed to Mr. Jay and Don Gardoqui, 
At the end of that time, it was brought before Congress 
by a letter from Mr. Jay, in secret session, and gave rise 
to proceedings which 1 beg leave to read, not choosing to 

-trust any thing to my memory, or to risk the possible sub- 
stitution of my own language for that of the record, in a 
case of s0 much delicacy and moment. 

The letter of Mr. Jay to the President of Congress, 
_ © Office of Foreign Affairs, May 29, 1786. 

t Bir: In my negotiations with Mr. Gardoqui, 1 expe- 
rience certain difficultics, which, in my opinion, should be 
so managed, as that even the existence of them should re- 
main a secret for the present. I take the liberty, there- 
fore, of submitting to the consideration of Congress, 
whether it might not be advisable to appoint a committee, 
with power to instruct and direct me on every point andj 
subject relative to the proposed treaty with Spain. In 
case Congress should think proper to appoint such a com- 
mittee, I really think it would be prudent to keep the 
appointment of it secret, and to forbear having any con- 
versation on subjects connected with it, except in Con- 
greas, and in meetings on the business of it. 

JOHN JAY.” 


| years. 


3. A motion by Mr. Pinckney, seconded 
by Mr. Monroe, to declare it a violation of the articles of 
the Confederation, for seven States to alter the instructions 
for negotiating a treaty, those articles requiring the con- 
sent of nine States on questions of that kind; lost by the 
same.vote. 4. A motion by the delegates from Virginia 
to make it a sine gua non, that the citizens of the United 
States should have the privilege of taking their produce 
to New Orleans;. the United States to have a consul, and 
the citizens factors there; that the vessels be allowed to 
return empty, and the praduce to be exported on paying 
a’small export duty: lost by the same array of votes. 5. A 
motion made by Mr. St. Clair, seconded by Mr. King, to 
make the same proposition, to be obtained, if possible, 
but not a sine qua non; carried by the ayes of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, seven; against the noes 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, five; Delaware not present. 

I pause a moment, in the narrative of these occur- 
rences, to remark that the motion of the Virginia dele- 
‘gation, above stated, has been misunderstood; that it 
has been supposed that that delegation and the South, 
which voted with them, were then in favor of paying 
tribute to Spain, and abandoning forever the upward. 
or ascending navigation of the Mississippi, and that the 
seven Northern States prevented that calitmity to the 
West. Nothing can be more erroneous than this concep- 
tion. The attempt of Virginia was to save, at all events 
to make sure, by a sine gua non, this pocr privilege 
of exporting, paying an export duty of two anda half per 
cent. and returning empty; and this, after seeing that the 
whole right to the navigation, descending as well as as- 
cending, was to be surrendered for twenty-five or thirty 
5 The vote of the seven Northern States against the 
Virginia proposition was to have an opportu ity of doing 
not better, but worse, for the West; to make this same pre- 
position not an indispensable condition to the conclusion 
of a treaty, but a mere proposal, to be obtained if it 
could, and if not, the whole right of navigation to be aban- 
doned for twenty-five or thirty years, 


This is what they 
showed to be their disposition in adopting Mr. King’s mo- 
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votes upon ifs adoption also shows that she is entitled to 
the honor gf passing il; there being but eight States pre- 
sent, four from each side of the Potomac, only one from 
New England, and all voting for it. This shows the great 
mistake which is committed in claiming the merit of that 
ordinance for the Northeast, and founding upon that claim 
a title to the gratitude of the Northwestern States.. The 
ordinance of the same epoch, for the sale of the Western 
lands, has also been celebrated, and deservedly, for the 
beauty and science of its system of surveys. The honor 
of this ordinance is also assumed for the Northeast. Let 
itbe so. J know nothing to the contrary, and what I do 
know favors that idea. The ordinance came from a com- 
mittee of twelve, of whom eight were from the north, 
four from the south side of the Potomac. But, as it came 
from that committee, it would have left the whole North- 
Western region a haunt for wild beasts and savages. The 
clause which required that every previous township should 
be sold out complete,. before a subsequent one was offer- 
ed for sale, would have produced this result, and was in- 
tended to produce it. Virginia, the South, and some 
Northern States, expunged that clause; Massachusetts and 
some others contended for it to the last. The Northwest 
is therefore indebted to the South for the sale of its lands: 
it is also indebted to it for an unsuccessful attempt to pro- 
mote the settlement of the country by reducing the size of 
the tracts to be sold. The ordinance, as reported, fixed 
six hundred and forty acres as the smallest division that 
might be offered for sale. My. Grayson, of Virginia, se- 
conded by Mr. Monroc, moved to reduce the quantity to 
three hundred and twenty acres, but-failed in the attempt. 
The Virginia delegation voted for it unanimously; South 
Carolina and Georgia both voted for it, but, having but one 
member present, the vote did not count. Maryland voted 
for it; all the rest of the States against it. Another attempt 
to benefit the settler, and promote the sale of the country, 
deserves a notice, though unsuccessful: it was the mo- 
tion to reduce the price fixed in the ordinance from one 
dollar per acre to sixty-six and two-thirds cents. This 
motion was made by Mr. Beatty, of New Jersey, seconded 
by Mr. McHenry, of Maryland, and was supported by the 
votes of four States, to wit: New York, New Jersey, Ma- 
ryland, and South Carolina; Pennsylvania divided, and 
counted nothing; the rest of the States, Virginia inclusive, 
voted against it. The motion failed, though respectably 
supported; the price remained at one dollar, which is 
twenty-five cents less than the present minimum price of 
the same lands after forty-five years’ picking; and-itis wor- 
thy of remark, that one-third of the States were then, 
when the lands were all fresh and unpicked, in favor of 
establishing a minimum price at sixty-six and two-thirds 
cents per acre; a fraction only over onc-half of the present 
minimum! 

I now approach the subject of most engrossing interest 
to the young West—its sufferings under Indian wars, and 
its vain appeals, for so many years, to the Federal Govern- 
ment, for succor and relief. The history of twelve years’ 
sufferings in Tennessee, from 1780 to 1792, when the in- 
habitants succeeded in conquering peace without the aid 
of federal troops; and of sixteen years’ carnage in Kentuc- 
ky, from 1774 to 1790, when the first effectual relief be- 
gan to be extended, would require volumes of detail, for 
which we have no time, and powers of description, for 
which Ihave no talent. Then was witnessed the scenes 
of woe and death, of carnage and destruction, which no 
words of mine can ever paint: instances of heroism in men, 
of fortitude and devotedness in women, of instinctive cou- 
rage in little children, which the annals of the most cele- 
brated nations can never surpass. Then was seen the In- 
‘dian warfare in all its horrors—that warfare which spares 
neither decrepit age, nor blooming youth, nor manly 
strength, nor infant weakness; in which the sleeping fa- 
mily awoke from their beds in the midst of flames and 


acts which have passed, and the questions which have 
been taken in Congress respecting the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and his Catholic Majesty. 

‘Phe motion was lost by the following vote: 

Massachusetts.--Mr. Gorham, no, Mr. King, no, Mr. 
Dane, no. 

Rhode Island.—-Mr. Manning, no, Mr. Miller, no. 

Connecticut.--Mr. Johnson, no, Mr. Sturges, no. 

New York.—-Mr. Haring, no, Mr. Smith, no. 

New Jersey.—Mr. Cadwallader, no, Mr. Symmes, ay, 
Mr. Hornblower, no. $ 

Pennsylvania.-—Mr. Pettit, no, Mr. St. Clair, no. 

Maryland.—Mr. Ramsay, ay, (not counted.) 

Virginia.--Mr. Monroc, ay, Mr. Carrington, ay, Mr. 
Lee, ay. ; 

North Carolina.--Mr. Bloodworth, ay, Mr. White, ay. 

South Carolina. —Mr. Pinckney, ay,- Mr. Parker, ay. 

Georgin,—Mr. Houston, no, Mr. Few, ay. (Divided. )” 

In April, 1787, Mr. Madison having become a member 
of Congress, moved two resolutions, one to transfer the 
negotiation with Spain from the United States to Madrid; 
the other to charge Mr. Jefferson, then in France, with 
the conduct of it. [Secret Journals, vol. 4, page 339.) 
The object of these resolutions could not be mistaken. 
“Chey were referred by Congress to Mr. Jay, Secretary 
for Forcign Affairs, and still engaged in the negotiation 
with Don Gardoqui. Ie reported at large against the 
expediency of the transfer, treating it as a project to 
gun time, and complaining that the secret of the Span- 
ish negotiations had leaked out of Congress. This ro- 
port, and the motion of Mr. Madison, seemed to have 
heen undisposed of, when an incident in real life, and 
the firm stimd of one of the States, brought the majority 
of Congress to a pause, and extricated the Mississippi 
from its imminent danger, This was the arrest of a citi- 
zen of North Carolina, and the confiscation of his vessel 
and cargo, by the Spanish Governor, Grandpré, at Natch- 
ez, and the decisive character of the appeal made by the 
Legislature, the Governor, and the Delegates in Congress 
from that State, for the redress of that outrage. Mr. 
Madison availed himself of the feeling produced by these 
incidents to make another attempt to gct rid of the sub- 
ject; and, in September, 1788, offered a resolution that 
no further progress be made in the negotiation with 
Spain, and that the whole subject be referred to the 
new Federal Government, which was to go into opera- 
Gon the ensuing year. ‘This resolution was agreed to, 
and the Mississippi saved, Thus ended an arduous and 
eventful struggle. The termination was fortunate and 
happy, but the spirit which produced it has never gone 
to sleep. The idea that the Western rivers are a fund 
for the purchase of Atlantic udvantages, in treaties with 
forcign Powers, has been acted upon often since: The 
Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Red river, the Sabine, and 
the Columbia, can bear witness of this. “Phe idea that 
the growth of the West was incompatible with the su- 
premacy of the Northeast, has since crept into the legis- 
lation of the Federal Government, as will be fully deve- 
loped in the course of this debate. 

l have already given the proof of the fact, that the 
South is entitled to the honor of originating the clause 
against slavery in the Northwest ‘Territory: the state of the 
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slaughter, when virgins were led off captive by savage 
monsters; when mothers were loaded with their children, 
and compelled to march; and when, unable to keep up, 
were relieved of their burthen by seeing the brains of in- 
fants beat out on a tree; when the slow consuming fire of 
the, stake devoured its victim in the presence of pitying 
friends and in the midst of exulting demons; when the corn 
was planted, the fields were ploughed, the crops were ga- 
thered, the cows were milked, water was brought from the 
spring, and God- was worshipped, under the guard and 
protection of armed men; when the night was the season 
for travelling, the impervious forest the high-way, and the 
place of safety, most remote from the habitation of man; 
when every house was a fort, and every fort subject to 
siege and assault. Such wasthe warfare in the infant set- 
tlements of Kentucky and Tennessee, and which the aged 
men, actors in the dreadful scenes, have related to me so 
many times, S 

Appeals to the Federal Government were incessant and 
vain, during -the long progress of these disastrous wars; 
but as the revolutionary struggle was going on during 
a. part of the time, and engrossed the resources of the 
Union, I will draw no example from that period. E 
will take a period posterior to the Revolution—three 
years after the peace with Great Britain—when the settle- 
ments in the West had taken a permanent form, when the 
Indian hostilities were most inveterate, when the Federal 
Government had a military peace establishment of seven 
hundred men, and when the acceptance of the cessions of 
the public lands in the West made the duty of protection 
no less an object of interest to the Union, than of justice 
and humanity to the inhabitants. I will take the year 1786. 
What was the relative conduct of the North and South to 
the infant, suffering, bleeding, imploring West, in this sea- 
son of calamity to her, and ability in them to give her re 
lief? What was then the conduct of each? It was that of 
unrelenting severity on the part of the North--of gener- 
ous and sympathizing friendship on the part of the South! 
The evidence which cannot err will prove this, and will 
cover with confusion the bold declarations which have im- 
posed upon me the duty of this reply. 1 speak of the 
Journals of the old Congress, quotations from which I now 
proceed to read: 


From the Journals of Congress, vol. 4, p. 654; 
“WEDNESDAY, Junz 21, 1786. 


“The Secretary of War, to whom was referred a mo- 
tion of Mr. Grayson, of Virginia, reported the following 
resolution: 

‘That the Secretary of War direct the commanding 
officer of the troops to detach two companies to the Ra- 
pids of the Ohio, to protect the inhabitants from the de- 
predations and incursions of the Indians.” 

Mark well! the terms of this resolution to detach two 
companies then in service—not to raise them; for the pur- 
pose of protecting the inhabitants, not to attack the fn- 
dians. No expense in this; a mere change of position of a 
part of the military force then on foot. Observe the 
course of treatment the resolution received. 

The first movement against it came from the North, in 
a motion to refer the resolution to a peace committee on 
Indian Affairs. The ycas and nays on that motion were—— 

Massachusetts—Ay. 

New York--Ay. 

Maryland--No. 

Virginia—No. 

North Carolina—No. 

Pennsylvania-—Divided, 

New Jersey—Divided. ` 

New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Georgia--But one 
member-—not counted. 

Delaware and South Carolina—Absent. 

‘The motion to refer was thus lost for want of seven ayes. 


Sedgwick, no, Mr. Dane, no. 


ay 


were not counted. 
sented voted in favor of the resolution; it was consequent- 
ly lost! 
State was Massachusetts! 
supplied, but not by 
Mr. Huger arrived from South Carolina. 
seconded by Mr. Carrington, 
moved the rejected resolution over again, and South Caro- 
lina voting with the ayes, 
and carried the resolution. 


The second movement was from the South, Mr. Lee, of 


Virginia, seconded by Mr. Grayson, having moved. to sub- 
stitute four for two, so as to double the intended protection. 


The vote upon this motion was— 
Massachusetts—No. 
New York—No. 
New Jersey—No. s 
Pennsylvania—No. 
Maryland—No. 
North Carolina—No. 
New Hampshire—No. 
Virginia—Ay. 
Georgia—Ay. 
Delaware and South Carolina—Absent. 
The third trial was on the adoption of the resolution, 


and exhibited the following vote: 


New Hampshire--Mr. Long,* ay. 

Massachusetts--Mr. Gorham, no, Mr. King, no, Mr. 
, 

Rhode Island--Mr. Manning,* ay. 

New York—Mr. Haring, ay, Mr. Smith, ay. 


New Jersey-—Mr. Symmes, ay, Mr. Hornblower, ay. 
Pennsylvania—Mr. Pettit, ay, Mr. Wilson, ay. 
Maryland~-Mr. Henry, ay, Mr. Hindman, ay, Mr- 


Harrison, ay. 


Virginia—Mr. Grayson, ay, Mr. Monroe, ay, Mr.. Lee, 


North Carolina—Mr. Bloodworth, ay, Mr. White, ay. 
Georgia—Mr. Few,* ay. 

Those marked with an asterisk, having but one member, 
Six States only of those fully repre- 


Lost for want of the vote of one State, and that 
The next day that vote was 
Massachusetts. Mr. Pinckney and 
Mr. Pinckney, 
of Virginia, immediately 


made seven affirmative States, 


This is the history of the first relief ever extended by 


the Federal Government to the inhabitants of Kentucky. 
Your State, sir, now painted as the enemy of the West, 
turned the scale in favor of that small but acceptable suc- 
cor. 
vote! South Carolina came and gave it! 


It hung upon one vote; Massachusetts denied that 


The instant this much was obtained, the generous de- 


legates of the great and magnanimous Virginia commenc- 
ed operations, to procure the real and effectual protec- 
tion which the case required, namely, an expedition into 
the Indian territory north of the Ohio river. 
vernor of Virginia, on the 16th of May, ’86, in a letter to 
Congress, had recommended this course, and offered the 
militia of his State to execute it. 
to a committee of three, Messrs. Grayson and Monroe, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts. 
of June, just seven days after the vote had passed for de- 
taching two companies to the Falls of the Ohio, Mr. Gray- 
son reported upon the recommendation of the Governor 
of Virginia, 
from a committee of which V irginia delegates constituted 
the majority. 
the most solid and convincing 
The whole report is spread upon the Journal of that day, 
[vol. 4, p. 657.] Justice to the patriots who drew ity 
and justice, also, to those who supperted 
it, would require it to be read, but time forbids. 
only repeat, ina condensed recital, its leading contents. 
It showed that the hostile Indians were bent on war;. that 
they had treated with contempt the application which the 
United States had made to them, to meet commissioners 
at the mouth of the Great Miami, and conclude a peace; 
that, issuing from their vast forests beyond the Ohio, and 


The Go- 


The letter was referred 


On the 29th 


It was such a report as might be expeeted 
It recommended the expedition, and gave 


reasons for agreeing to it. 


and opposed 
T can 
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returning to them for refuge, the war was to them a gra- 
tification of their savage thirst for blood and plunder, 
without danger of chastisement; that, while confined to 
defence on our side, and offence on their side, they had 
every motive which their savage policy required, to carry 
on the war, and no motive to stop it; that a march-into 
their country was the only means of compelling them to 
accept peace; and it concluded with a resolution that the 
two ‘companies ordered to the Falls of Ohio, and one 
thousand Virginia militia, drawn from the district of Ken- 
tucky, under the command of a superior officer, be or- 
dered to march into the hostile Indian territory, armed 
with the double authority of Commissioner and General, 
to treat, as well as to fight. 

We will now see the reception which this report and 
resolution met with. The first movement upon it was in 
the way of a side blow, one of those operations in legisla- 
tion which have the two-fold advantage of doing most 
mischief, and doing it without appearing to be absolutely 
hostile to the measure. It was a motion to postpone the 
consideration of the resolution, for the purpose of consi- 
dering a proposition, which was the reverse of Mr. Gray- 
son’s report in all its material facts and conclusions. ‘This 
new proposition recited, that Congress had received in- 
formation that small parties of Indians had crossed the 
Ohio, and committed depredations on the district of Ken- 
tucky; but had not sufficient evidence of the aggression, 
or hostile disposition of any tribes of Indians to justify 
the United States in carrying the war into the Indian 
country; and proposed a resolve, that Congress would 
proceed in the organization of the Indian Department! 
and adopt such measures as would secure peace to the In- 
dians, and safety to the inhabitants of the frontiers. 

Let it be remembered that this proposition was offer- 
ed on the 29th of June, 1786, when the Indian war in Ken- 
tucky had raged for twelve years, when thousands of men, 
women, and children, had perished; that it was four years 
after the great battle of the Blue Licks—that disastrous 
battle, in which the flower of Western chivalry was cut 
down, and the whole land filled with gricf and covered 
with mourning; that it was the very same year in which 
an offer to treat for peace, at the mouth of the Great Mi- 
ami, had been contemptuously rejected; and, after recol- 
lecting these things, then judge of its statements and 
conclusions! To me it seems to class itself with the mo- 
tions afterwards witnessed in the French National Conven- 
tion, to proceed to the order of the day when petitions 
were presented to save the lives of multitudes upon the 
point of assassination. She motion to postpone was 
made; the yeas and nays were called for by Mr. Grayson; 
the delegations of several States voted for it, and let the 
Journal of the day announce their names. 

New Hampshire.~-Mr. Livermore, no, Mr. Long, ay. 

Massachusetts. —Mr, Gorham, ay, Mr. King, ay, Mr. 
Sedgwick, ay, Mr. Dane, no. 

Rhode Iskind.—Mr. Manning, no. 

New York.--Mr. Haring, ay, Mr. Smith, ay. 

New Jerscy.—-Mr. Symmes, no, Mr. Hornblower, ay. 

Pennsylvania.——Mr. Pettit, ay, Mr. Bayard, ay. 

Maryland.—Mr. Henry, ay, Mr. Hindman, no, Mr. 
Harrison, no, Mr. Ramsay, no. 

Virginia.—Mr. Grayson, no, Mr. Monroe, no, Mr. Car- 
rington, no, Mr. Lee, no. 

North Carolina.—Mr. Bloodworth, no, Mr. White, no. 

South Carolina.—Mr. Pinckney, no, Mr. H uger, no. 

Georgia.--Mr. Few, no. 

‘The motion to postpone was lost, only three States vot- 
ing for it. Some amendments were agreed to, the reso- 
lation put on its passage, and rejected! New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jerscy, Peunsylvania, and 
Maryland, voting no. Virginia,. North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, ay. Delaware “absent. Rhode Island, 
but one member present. The vote of Georgia lost, by 


the refusal of a member to vote, [Mr. Houston] who 
seemed, upon all trial questions between the different 
sections of the Union, to occupy a false position. ; 

Defeated, but not subdued—repulsed, but not van- 
quished—invincible in the work of justice and humanity, 
the Virginia delegation immediately commenced new ope- 
rations, and devised new plans for the relief of the West. 
On the very next day, June 30th, a motion was made by 
Mr. Lee, seconded by Mr. Monroe, to have one thousand 
men, of the Virginia militia, he'd in readiness, and 
called out, in case of necessity, for the protection of the 
West. Even this was resisted! A motion was made by 
Mr. King, of Massachusetts, seconded by Mr. Long, of 
New Hampshire, to strike out the number ‘one thou- 
sand.” It was struck out accordingly, there being but 
five States, to wit: Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, in favor of retaining it. The 
resolution, eviscerated of this essential part, was allowed 
to pass; and thus, on the 30th day of June, in the year. 
1786, the Governor of Virginia obtained the privilege, 
from the Continental Congress, to order some militia in 
Kentucky to hold themselves in readiness to protect the 
country, in case of necessity! Thus, at the end of twelve 
years from the commencement of the Indian wars, Ken- 
tucky obtained the assent of Congress to the defence of 
herself! Tennessee never obtained that much! She 
fought out the war from 1780 to 1792 upon her own bot- 
tom, without the assent, and against the commands, of 
Congress. Expresses were often despatched to recall 
her expeditions going in pursuit of Indians who had in- 
vaded her settlements. ‘The decisive expedition to the 
Cherokee town of Nickajac, which was framed upon the 
plan of Mr. Grayson, was, in legal acceptation, a lawless 
invasion of a friendly tribe. The brave and patriotic men 
who swam the Tennessee river, three quarters of a mile 
wide, in the dead of the night, shoving their arms before 
them on rafts, and stormed the town, and drove the Jn- 
dians from the gap in the mountain--the Thermopylæ of 
the country—and gave peace to the Cumberland settle- 
ments, did it with federal halters round their necks: 
for the expedition was contrary to law. And now, in the 
face of history, which proclaims, and journals, which re- 
cord these facts; in contempt of all memory that retains, 
and tradition that recounts them, Massachusetts and the 
Northeast, which abandoned the infant West to the rifle, 
the hatchet, the knife, and the burning stake of the In- 
dians, areto be put forth as the friends of the West! Vir- 
ginia, and the South, which labored for them with a zeal 
and perseverance which eventually obtained the kind 
protection recommended in the report of Mr. Grayson— 
the expedition of Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne—are to 
be set down as their enemies! And upon this settlement 
of the account the West is now to be wooed into an alli- 
ance with the trainbands’ of New England federalism—— 
the elite of the Hartford Convention-—for the oppression 
of Virginia and the South, and the subjugation of New 
England democracy! History and the Journals are to be 
faced down with the assertion that the protecting arm of 
the Government was forever stretched over the infant 
settlements of the West, the North taking the lead of the 
South in its defence and protection! 

Two more brief references to incidents of different 
characters, but highly pertinent and instructive, will 
complete my selection of examples from the history of 
the old Congress. One was a refusal, on the 25th’of Ju- 
ly, 1787, to treat for a cession of Indian lands either on 
the north or the south side of the Ohio; the other was a 
refusal, on the second of August of the same year, to let 
Virginia “be credited?’ with the expenses of an expedition 
which she had carried on in the winter of ’86—~'87, against 
the Indians on both sides of the Ghio river, because that 
expedition was “not authorized” by the United States. 
The Journals of the day will show the particulars, and 
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world, and a standing force of seven hundred men, made 
it easy to give protection to the West; and when the ces- 
sion of the Western lands to the Federal Government, for 
the payment. of the revolutionary debt, and the establish- 
ment of new States in the Northwest, devolved the busi- 
ness of Western protection upon the Federal Government, 
no less as an object of interest to themselves, than of duty 
to the settlers. In all these instances, I have exhibited 
the States of Massachusetts and Virginia as antagonist 
powers—the one opposing, the other supporting, the mea- 
sures favorable to the West, and each supported by more 
or less of its neighboring States. g 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEsstrEer] has 
siuce occupied the floor two days, and has taken no no- 
tice of facts so highly authenticated, drawn-from sources 
so wholly unimpeachable, and so pointedly conflicting with 
the denials and assertions which he has made on this floor. 
It is not for me to account for this neglect, or forbearance. 
Rhetoricians Jay down two cases in which silence upon 
the adversaries’ arguments is the better part of eloquence; 
first, where they are too insignificant to merit any notice, 
secondly, where they are too well fortified to be over- 
thrown. In such cases, it is recommended, as the safest 
course, to pass them by without notice, andas if they had 
not been heard. Ido not intimate which, or if either of 
these rules governed the conduct of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I can very well conceive of a third, and 
very different reason for this inattention; a reason which 
was seen in the fulness of the occupation which the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Hayne] had given him. 
True, the Senator from Massachusetts tells us that he felt 
nothing of all that; that the arrows did not pierce; and 
makes a question whether the arm of the Senator from 
South Carolina was strong enough to spring the bow. This 
he repeated so many times, and with looks so well adjust- 
ed to the declaration, that we all must have been reminded 
of what we have read in ancient books, of the brave gla- 
diator, who, receiving the fatal thrust which starts the 
cry of “hoe habet” from the whole amphitheatre, instead 
of displaying bis wound and beseeching pity, collects 
himself over his centre of gravity, assumes a graceful atti- 
tude, dresses his face in smiles, bows .to the ladies, and 
acts the unhurt hero in the agonies of death. 

But admitting that the arrows did not pierce; what then? 
Is it proof of the weakness of the arm that sprung the 
bow, or of the impenetrability of the substance that resisted. 
the shaft? We read, in many books, of the polished brass 
that resists, not only arrows, but the iron headed javelins, 
thrown by gigantic heroes. But, pierced or not pierced, 
we have all witnessed one thing; we have seen the Senator 
from Massachusetts occupy one whole day in picking these 
arrows out of his body; and to judge from the length and 
seriousness of this occupation, he might be supposed to 
have been stuck as full of them as the poor fellow whose 
transfixed efligy, on the first leaf of our annual almanacs, 
attracts the commiseration of so many children. 

1 pass by these inquiries, [said Mr. B.] and come to the 
things which concern me most; the renewed and repeated 
declarations of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. W.} 
that, from first to last, from the beginning to the ending of 
the chapter of this Government, all the measures favorable 
to the West have been carried by Northern votes, in op- 
position to Southern votes; that this has always been the 
casc; that there are no grounds for asserting the contrary; 
and that the West is ungrateful to desert their ancient 
friends in the North for a new alliance in the South. 
Tnese, sir, are the things for.me to attend to. They con- 
cern me somewhat, because I have asserted the contrary: 
they concern the Union much more, because, upon the pro- 
pagation and belief of these assertions, depends a most 
unhallowed combination, for the government of this confe- 
deracy; commencing in the oppression of. one half of it, 
and ending in the run of the whole. ‘These considerations 


exhibit the delegation of Massachusetts—that Nathan Dane 
included, who is now to be set up as the founder, legisla- 
tor, and benefactor of the Northwest--as heading the-op- 
position on both occasions. : And here I submit, that, thus 
far, the assertion of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hayye] that the West had received hard treatment from 
the Federal Government, is fully sustained. His remark 
was chiefly directed to the hard terms on which they get 
lands; but it holds good on the important point of long 
neglect, theeeffect of Northern jealousy in giving pro- 
tection against the Indians. 


Second Day’s Remarks. 


T resume my speech [said Mr. B.] at the point at which 
it was suspended when I gave way to the natural and laud- 
able impatience of the Senator from South Carolina, who 
sits on my right, [Mr, Harns] to vindicate himself, his 
State, and the South, from what appeared to me to bea 
most gratuitous aggression, Well and nobly has he done 
it. Much ashe had done before, to establish his reputa- 
tion asan orator, a statesman, a patriot, and a gallant son 
of the South, the efforts of these days eclipse and surpass 
the whole. . They will be an era in his Senatorial career 
which his friends and his country will mark and remem- 
ber, and look back upon with pride and exultation. 

Before I go on with new matter, (said Mr. B.] I must 
be permitted to reach back, and bring up, in the way of 
recapitulation, and for the purpose of Joining together the 
broken ends of my speech, the heads and substance of the 
great facts which I quoted and established at thé com- 
mencement of this reply. They are: 

1. The attempt of the seven Northern States, in 1786, 
*87, ’88, to surrender the navigation of the Mississippi to 
the King of Spain. 

2. The attempt to effect that surrender, in violation of 
the articles of confederation, by the votes of seven States, 
when nine could not be had. 

3. The design of this surrender, to check the growth 
of the West. == >. 

4. ‘The clause in the first ordinance for the sale of the 

| public lands, in the Northwestern territory, which requir- 
ed the previous townships to be sold out complete before 
the subsequent ones could be offered for sale. 

5. The refusal to sell a less quantity than six hundred 
and forty acres together, 

G. The refusal to reduce the minimum price from one 
dollar to sixty-six and two-thirds cents per acre. 

7. "Phe opposition, in 1786, to the motion to detach two 
companies to the falls of the Ohio, for the protection of 
Kentucky against the incursions and depredations of the 
Indians. 

8. The opposition to Mr. Grayson’s unanswerable re- 
ort, in the same year, in favor of sending an expedition 
into the hostile Indian country. * 

9. "Khe refusal, at the same time, to permit Virginia to 
hold one thousand of her own militia in readiness to pro- 
tect Kentucky, P 

10. The refusal, in 1787, to treat for a cession of Indian 
Jands, on either side of the Ohio. 

11. The refusal, in the same ycar, to let Virginia «* be 
credited” with the expenses of an expedition, carried on 
in the winter of 1786, ’87, by her troops, on both sides of 
the Ohio river, for the defence of the West. 

12. The refusal, for twelve years, from 1774 to 1786, 
to send any aid to Kentucky. 

13. "he refusal, throughout the entire war, to send any 
aid to the Cumberland settlements, in ‘Tennessee. 

l4. The opposition to Western emigration, as proved 
by Mr. Adams’s letter. 

In all these instances, and T have omitted a thousand 
others, having confined myself toa single and brief period, 
by way of example, and that period the one when the ter- 
mination of the revolutionary war, peace with all the 
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impel me forward, and impose upon. me the high obliga- 
tion to make out my case; to show the South to be the 
ever generous friend. of the West; the democracy of the 
North the same; and thé political adversaries of both to 
` have béen the unrelenting enemies of the West, until new 
views, and recent events, have. substituted the soft and 
sweet game of amorous seduction for the ancient and iron 
system of contempt and hostility. In discharging this 
duty I shall confine myself to an elevated selection of his- 
torical facts; to°the great epochs, and. great questions, 
which are cardinal in their nature, notorious in their exist- 
ence, eventful in their conseqences, and pertinent to the 
trial of the issue joined. On this plan, skipping over ma- 
ny minor measures, I comé to the great epoch of the Lou- 
isiana purchase, and the resulting measures connected. 
with that event. ee : i F 
’ The first point of view under which we must look at 
that great measure, [said Mr. B.] is its incredible value, 
and the absolute necessity, then created by extraordinary 
events, for making the acquisition. The West at that pe- 
riod (1803) was filling up with people, and covering over 
with wealth and population. It was no more the feeble 
settlement which the Congress of the Confederation had 
seen, and whose rights, few'as they werc to the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, had. given birth to the most ar- 
duous struggle ever beheld in that Congress. States had 
superseded these infant settlements. Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, had been admitted into the Union: the ter- 
ritories of Indiana, Illinois, and Mississippi, were making 
their way to the same station. The Western settlements 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia lined the left bank of the 
Ohio, for half the length of its course. All was animated 
with life, gay with hope, independent in the cultivation of 
a grateful soil, and rich in the prospect of sending their 
accumulated productions to all the markets of the world, 
through the great channel which conducted the King of 
Rivers to the bosom of the ocean. The treaty with Spain 
in the year 1795 had guarantied this right of passage; had 
stipulated, moreover, for a right of deposite in New Or- 
leans, with the further stipulation, that, if this place of de- 
. posite should ever be denied, another should immediately 
be assigned, equally convenient for storing produce and 
merchandise, and for the exchange of cargoes between 
the river and the sea vessels. This right of deposite, thus 
indispensable, and thus secured, was violated in the fall of 
1802. New Orleans, at that time, was suddenly shut up, 
and locked against us, and no other place was assigned at 
which Western produce could be landed, left, or sold. 
The news of this event stunned the West. I well recol- 
lect the effect upon the country, for I saw it, and felt itin 
my own person. I wasa lad then, the eldest of a widow’s 
sons—was living in Tennessee, and had come into Nash- 
ville to sell the summer’s crop, and lay in the winter’s sup- 
plies. We raised cotton, then, in that Southern part of 
Tennessee, and the price of fiftecn cents a pound which 
had been paid for it, and three or four hundred pounds to 
the acre, and so many acres to the hand, had filledus all with 
golden hopes. I came into Nashville to sell the summer’s 
crop. I offered it to the merchant, a worthy man, with 
whom we dealt. His answer, and the reason, came toge- 
ther, and gave the first intelligence of my own loss and the 
calamity of the country. Nota cent could he give for the 
cotton, for he was not a griper to take it fora nominal 
price. Notan article could be advanced upon the faith 
of it; not even the indispensable item of one barrel of salt. 
The salt and the articles were indeed furnished, and upon 
indulgent terms, but not upon the faith of the cotton; that 
was recommended to be laid away, and to wait the course 
of events. 

This was the state of one and of all—of the entire 
country—Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, the western coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania and Virginia; the territories of In- 
diana, Ilinois and Mississippi. Every where, at every. 


farm, the labor of*the year was annihilated; the produce 
of the fields seemed to be changed into dust—struck by 


the wand of an enchanter, which transformed. cotton,’ to- 


bacco, and hemp, into the useless leaves of the forests. 
The shock was ineredible; the sensation universal; the re- 
sentment overwhelming; the cry for redress loud and in- 
cessant. Congress met. That great man was then Pre- 
sident, whose memory it has been my grief and shame to 
see struck at, this day, on this floor. “The energy of the 
people, and the blessing of God, had just made Thomas 
Jefferson President of these United States. It was a bless- 
ed election, and a providential one. for the people of the 
West!_ Upon that event depended the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana! Congress met. The outrage at New Orleans was 
the main topic in the President’s message... His public 
message to the House of Representatives, replete with the 
spirit which filled the West, is known to` the Union. His 
confidential message to the Senate isnot known. It has 
been locked up until lately, in the sealed book of our se- 
cret proceedings. That seal is now broken, and I will 
read the part of this confidential message which developed 
the means of recovering, enlarging, and securing, our vio- 
lated rights, and asked the aid of the Senate in doing so. 
It is the message which nominated the ministers to France 
who made the purchase of Louisiana. 


The Message— Extract. 


« While my confidence in our minister plenipotentiary 
at Paris is entire and undiminished, I still think that these 
objects might be promoted by joining with him a person 
sent from hence directly, carrying with him the feelings 
and sentiments of the nation excited on the late occur- 
rence, impressed by full communications of all the views 
we entertain on this interesting subject, and thus prepared 
to meet, and improve to an useful result, the counter pro- 
positions of the other centracting party, whatsoever form, 
their interest may give to them, and to secure to us the ul- 
timate accomplishment of our object: J, therefore, nomi- 
nate R. R. Livingston to be minister plenipotentiary, and 
James Monroe to be minister extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary, with full powers to both, jointly, or to either, on 
the death of the other, to enter into a treaty or conven- 
tion with the First Consul of France, for the purpose of en- 
larging and more effectually securing, our rights and inte- 
rests in the river Mississippi, and in the territories east- 
ward thereof.” ` 


The reason for. sending an additional minister is here 
stated, and stated with force and clearness. Mr. Livings- 
ton was in Paris, and, however faithful and able he might 
be, he was a stranger to the feelings excited by the occa- 
sion. The addition of Mr. Monroe would only make an 
embassy of two persons, Embassies of three, as in the 
mission to the French republic in °98, and of five, as at 
Ghent, in 1815, have been seen in our country. An em- 
bassy of two, in such a case as the violation of our right 
of deposite at New Orleans, and only one of them fresh 
from the United States, could not be considered extraor- 
dinary. or extravagant. The selection of Mr.. Monroe: 
was, of all others, the most fit and acceptable. He was a 
citizen of Virginia--that great State, which had been the 
mest.early, steadfast, and powerful friend of the West; he 
was the champion of the Mississippi in that struggle of 
two years, under lock and key, when seven States under- 
took to surrender the navigation of that river; he was the 
ambassador called for, by the public voice of the South 
and West, and Mr. Randolph was the organ of that voice 
on the floor of the House of Representatives, when he de- 
clared that Mr. Jefferson could nominate no other person 
than Mr. Monroe. - He was nominated. Ihave shown the 
message that did it, and the reasons that influenced the 
President. Let us now continue our reading of the Jour- 
nal, and see how that nomination was received by the Se- 
nators from the North ard from the South. 
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The glory of Jefferson was complete. He had found the 
Mississippi the boundary, and he made it the centre of the 
republic. He re-united the two halves of the Great Val- 
ley, and laid the foundation for the largest empire of free- 
men that time or eatth ever beheld. He planted the seed 
of imperishable gratitude in:the hearts of myriads of gene. 
rations who shall people the banks of the Father of Floods, 
and raise the votive altar, and erect the monumental sta- 
tue, to the memory of him who was the instrument of God 
in the accomplishment of so great a work. And great is 
my grief and shame to have lived to’see his name attacked 
in the American Senate! -To have. been myself the un- 
conscious instrument of clearing the way for an impeach- 
ment of his word! and that upon the recollections of me- 
mories from whose tablets the stream of time may have 
washed away this small part of their accumulated treasures. 
Let us pause, and reflect for a moment, upon the conse- 
quences to the West, and tothe Union, if President Jef- 
ferson had not seized the opportunity of purchasing Loui- 
sidna; or, having purchased it, the Senate, or the House 
of Representatives, should have rejected. the acquisition. 
In the first place, it is to be remembered that France, 
emerging from the vortex of her Revolution, overflowing 
with warriors, and governed by the Conqueror who was 
catching at the sceptre of the world, was then the owner 
of Louisiana. The First Consul had extorted it from the 
King of Spain in the year 1800; and the violation of the 
right of deposite at New Orleans was his first act of owner- 
ship over the new possession, and the first significant. inti- 
mation to us, of the new kind of neighbor that we had 
acquired, Cotemporaneously with this act of outrage up- 
on us, was the concentration of twenty-five thousand men, 
under the general of division, afterwards Marsbal Victor, in 
the ports of Holland, for the military occupation of Loui- 
siana. So far advanced were the preparations for this 
expedition, that the troops'were ready to sail; and com- 
Missaries to provide for their reception were engaged in 
New Orleans and St. Louis, when the transfer of the pro- 
vince was, announced. Now, sir, put it on either foot: 
Louisiana remains a French, or becomes a British, posses- 
sion. In the first contingency, we must have become the 
ally, or the enemy, of France. The system of Bonaparte 
admitted of no neutrals; and our alternatives would have 
been, between falling into the train of his continental 
system, or maintaining a war against him upon our own 
soil. We can readily decide that the latter would have 
been most honorable; but itis hard tosay which would have 
been most fatal to our prosperity, and most disastrous to 
our republican institutions. In the second contingency, 
and the almost certain one, we should have had England‘ 
established on our western as well as on our northern 
frontier; and I may add, our southern frontier also: for 
Florida, as the property of the ally of France, would have 
been a fair subject of British conquest in the war with 
France and Spain, and a desirable one, after the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, and as easily taken as wished for; the 
vessel that brought home the news of the victory at Tra- 
falgar being sufficient to summon and reduce the places 
of Mobile, Pensacola, St. Marks, and St. Augustine. This 
nation, thus established upon three sides of our territory, 
the most powerful of maritime Powers, jealous of our 
commerce, panting for the dominion of the seas, unseru- 
pulous in the use of savage allies, and nine years after- 
wards to be engaged ina war with us! ‘fhe results of 
such a position would have been, the loss, for ages and 
centuries, of the navigation of the Mississippi; the per- 
manent occupation of the Gulf of Mexico by the British 
fleet; the consequent control of the West Indies; and the 
ravage of our frontiers by savages in British pay. These 
would have been the permanent consequences, to say no- 
thing of the fate of the late war, commenced with our 
enemy encompassing us on three sides with her land forces, 
and covering the ocean in front with her proud navy, vic- 


The Journag. . À 
“ Wepnespar, 12ih January, 1803. 

- The Senate took into consideration the message of the 
President of the United States, of January 11th, nominat- 
ing Robert R. Livingston to be minister, plenipotentiary, 
and James Monroe to be minister extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary, to enter into a treaty or convention with the 
First Consul of France, for the enlarging and more effec- 
tually securing our rights and interests on the river Missis- 
sippi; and 

~e Resolved, That they consent and advise to the ap- 
pointment of R. R, Livingston, agreeably to the nomination. 

“On the question, will the Senate consent and advise 
tothe nomination of James Monroe? The yeas were, 
Messrs. Anderson, Baldwin, Bradley, Breckenridge, Clin- 
ton, Cocke, Ellery, T. Foster, Franklin, Jackson, Logan, 
Nicholas, Stone, Sumpter, and Wright—15. ‘The nays, 
Messrs. Dayton, Dwight, Foster, Hillhouse, Howard, J. 
Mason, Morris, Ogden, Olcott, Plumer, Tracy, Wells, and 
White—12.” 

Fifteen for, twelve against, the nomination of Mr. Mon- 
roe, A majority of three votes in his favor; which is a dif: 
ference of two voters; so that the nomination of Mr. Mon- 
roe lacked but two of being rejected. Whence came 
these twelve? Every one from the north of the Potomac, 
nearly all from New England, and the whole from the 
ranks of that political party, whose survivors, and residu- 
ary legatees; are now in hot pursuit of the alliance of the 
West! | If any evidence is wanting to shew that the vote 
against Mr. Monroe was a vote against the object of his 
mission, it will be found, ten days afterwards, in the same 
Journal, upon the passage of a bill appropriating two mil- 
lions of dollars to accomplish the purposes of the mission. 
On this bill the vote stood: 

YEAS.—~‘* Messrs. Anderson, Baldwin, Bradley, Breck- 
enridge, Clinton, Cocke, Ellery, T. Foster, Jackson, Lo- 
gan, S. T. Mason, Nicholas, Sumpter, and Wright—14.” 

NAYS.—-‘* Messrs. Dayton, Dwight, Foster, Hillhouse, 
Howard, J. Mason, Morris, Olcott, Plumer, Ross, Stone, 
Wells, and White—12.” 

Mr. Monroe went. Fortune was at work for the W. est, 
while nearly one half of the American Senate, anda large 
proportion of the House of Representatives, were at work 
against her. War between France and England was im- 
pending; the loss of Louisiana in that war was among the 
most certain of its events; to get rid of the province before 
tae declaration of hostilities, was the policy of the First 
Consul; and the cession to the United States was determin- 
ed on before our minister could arrive. ‘This was. the 
work of Providence, or fortune, which no onc here could 
foresee; which few are lawyerlike enough to lay hold of 
to justify the previous opposition to Mr. Monroe, and the 
vote against the two millions. ‘The treaty of cession was sign- 
ed by the First Consul; was brought home, made known to 
the nation, and received in the South and West with one 
universal acclaim of joy. Throughout the South and West 
it was hailed as a national benefaction, prepared by for- 
tune, seized by Jefferson, and entitled to the devout thanks- 
giving of the American people. Not so in the Northeast. 
There a violent opposition broke out against it, upon the 
express ground that it would increase the power of the 
West; and when the treaty came up for ratification in the 
Senate, it received seven votes against it, being so many 
of the same party which had voted against the nomination 
of Mr. Monroe and the appropriation of two millions. in 
the House of Representatives the money bill for carrying 
the treaty into effect was voted against by twenty-five mem- 
bers, nearly the whole from the geographical quarter, and 
from the political party, that had opposed the treaty in the 
Senate. à 

The crisis was over; the great event was consummated; 
Louisiana was acquired; the navigation of the Mississippi 
secured; the prosperity of the West established forever. 
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lorious over the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
and swelled with the ships of all nations. From these ca- 
lamitous results, the acquisition of Lousiana delivered us; 
and that heart must be but little turned to gratitude and 
devotion which does not adore the Providence that made 
the great man President, who seized this gift of fortune, 
and overthrew the political party that would have. re- 
jected it. x 

The treaty was ratified, and not much to spare; one- 
third of the Senate would have defeated it, and the votes 
stood seven to twenty-four. But the ratification was only 
one half the business; many legislative enactments were 
necessary to make the acquisition available and useful, and 
the whole of these measures received more or less of de- 
termined opposition from the same geographical quarter 
and political party which had opposed the purchase. I 
will specify a few of the leading measures to which this 
opposition extended. 

1. Tae bill to enable the Senate to take possession of 
Louisiana: Nays inthe Scnate~-Messrs. Adams, Hillhouse, 
Olcott, Pickering, Plumer, and Tracy. 

2. The bill to create a fund in. stock for the Louisiana 
debt: Nays-~-Messts. Hillhouse, Pickering, Tracy, Wells, 
and White. ` 

3. The bill for extending certain laws of the United 
States to Louisiana: Nays---Messrs. Adams, Plumer, and 
Wells. 

Among the laws to be thus extended, were all those for 
the regulation of the custom house, navigation, and com- 
mercu. If it had been rejected, New Orleans could not 
have been used as an American port. 

4, The bill to establish a separate territory in Upper 
Couisiana: Nays—Messrs. Adams, Olcott, HiNlhouse, Plum- 
er, and Stone. 

5. ‘Phe bill to extend the powers of the Surveyors Gen- 


5. 
eral to Louisiana: Nays--Messrs. Adair, Adams, Bayard, 
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Reported by a committee composed of Messrs: Josiah Quincy, 
Ashman, and Fuller, on the part of the Senate; and 
Messrs. Thatcher, Lloyd, Hall, and Bates, onthe part of 
the House; and recorded in the Boston Centinel,. June 26th, 
1818, appended to a long report, viz: 


“* Resolved, As the sense of this Legislature, that the'ad- 
mission into the Union, of States created in countries not 
comprehended within the original limits of the United 
States, is not authorized by the letter or the spirit of the 
Feceral constitution. 

_ * Resolved, That it is the interest and duty of the pev- 
ple of Massachusetts to” oppose the admission of such 
States into the Union, as a measure tending to the dissolu- 
tion of the confederacy. 

+t Resolved, That the act passed the eighth day of April, 
1812, entitled An act for the admission of Louisiana into 
the Union, and to extend the laws of the United States to 
the said State, is a yiolation of the constitution of the 
United States; and that the Senators of this State in Con- 
gress be instructed, and the Representatives be requested, 
to use the utmost of their endeavors to obtain a repeal of 
the same.” 

"Chis was the solemn act of Massachusetts, governed by 
that political party which now secks the command of the 
West, under the name of an alliance! The Senator from 
Louisiana, who sits on my left, [Mr. Jounsrox] adheres 
with a gencrous devotion—I call it generous, for it sur- 
vives the downfal of its object—to that party which passed 
these resolutions, and would have kept his State out of 
the Union, and by consequence, himself out of this cham- 
ber. Ido not reproach such generosity, but I contend for 
its limitation. The heart of that Senator belongs to his 
country, and {trust that his country will again possess 
him. He andIwere once together. Our separation was 
from a point, and by slight degrees, though now so wide, 


Bradley, Gilman, Willhouse, Pickering, Plumer, Smith, of like the travellers in the desert, parting from each other 


Maryland, Smith,’ of Vermont, 
the Potomac except one. 

This vote (said Mr. B.] is the connecting link between 
the non-scttlement clause, or the scll-out-complete clause, 
in the ordinance of 1786, and the non-survey, and non- 
emigration resolution now under debate. ‘Ihe three acts 
sland at twenty years apart—a wide distance in point of 
tine--but they lie close together in spirit and intention, 
and announce n never sleeping watchfulness over the pre- 
vention of Western settlement and Western improvement. 

6. Various bills for the confirmation of private claims, 
generally opposed by the like number of votes and voters. 
_ 7 The bill for the admission of the State of Louisiana 
into the Union: Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Champlin, Dana, 
German, Gilman, Goodrich, Horsey, Lloyd, Pickering, 
and Reed. 

8. ‘The bill to authorize the State of Louisiana to ac- 
ceptan enlargement of its territory: Nays—Messrs. Brad- 
tey, Franktin, Gorman, Gilman, Lambert, Lloyd, and Reed. 

This bil was passed after West Florida was reduced to 
the possession of the United States. Its object was to 
permit the State of Louisiana, if she thought proper, to 
include within her limits ail the territory east of the lakes 
Pontchartrain and Maurepas, the river Iberville, and cast 
of the Mississippi, (above that river) to the line of the 
Mississippi Territory, and out to Pearl river. ‘The impor- 
lance of it will be seen by knowing that the State of Loni- 
siana, at that time, included no territory cast of the Mis- 
sissippi, but the Isle of Orleans. 

9. The resolutions of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, in June, 1813, asserting the unconstitutionality of 
the act of Congress which admitted the State of Louisiana 
into the Union, and extended the laws of the United States 
thereto, and instructing the Massachusetts delegation in 
es to do their best to obtain its repeal, I will read 
them: s i 


and Wright; all north of 


Yor Vi —i4 


on two diverging lines; for a long time within hail, a long 
time in view—at last completely separated, but never way- 
layers nor destroyers of cach other. I shall hope to see 
him return to the right line, and, join his old companions. 
Nothing has happened to make him or them blush, at find- 
ing themselves again together. {Mr. B. here said some- 
thing to Mr. J. (who sat near him) in an under tone, and 
ina playful mood—cen badinant—the purport of which 
was, that he would wish to see him laid on the shelf for a 
while, notwithstanding. ] 

The admission of the State of Mississippi into the Union 
furnishes me with the next example in support of my side 
of the issue jomed. It was no part of the territory of 
Louisiana, but a part of the original territory of the United 
States. Constitutional objections could not reach it, yet 
it met with the usual quantum of opposition. It was a 
Western measure, and, what was worse, a Southwestern 
measure, and the Journals of the Senate exhibit eleven nays 
to its admission. They were Messrs. Ashmun, Dagget, 
Goldsborough, Hunter, King, Macon, Mason, of N. H. 
Smith, Thompson, Tichenor, and Warnum. The name 
of the venerable Macon, which appears in this list, may 
be seized upon to cover the motives of all the others; but 
to do that it should first be shown that he and they voted’ 
upon the same motive. We know that votes may some- 
times be alike, and the motives be different. That the vote 
of Mr. Macon was unfriendly to the Southwest, is a Sup- 
position contradicted by the acts of half a century; that the 
vote of the others was unfriendly, may be decided by the 
same test; the tenor of all previous conduct. -After all, 
the instance would go buta short distance towards proving 
“that every measure favorable to the West had been carried 
by New England votes, in opposition to Southern votes.” 

Icomenow to the admission of Missouri, but do not mean 
to dwellupon it. ‘The event is too recent, the facts con- 
nected with it too notorious, to require proof, or even to 
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from the State of Ohioat ten thousand! . This is a re- 
markable event, paralleled only by the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, and the Huguenots from France. Let me 
not be- misunderstood: Iam not complaining of Ohio; I 
admit her right: to do what she did. We are informed 
that this severe measure was the consequence of enforcing 
an. old law, made for: the benefit of the slave-holding 
States, and now. found to be as necessary to Ohio as to 
them, and by which she has relieved herself, in thirty 
days, of the accumulated evii of thirty years. I complain 
not of this. My present business is with those who kept 
me out of my seat, kept my State out of the Union, and 
did all in ‘their power to break up this confederacy be- 
cause free people of color were prohibited from coming te 
live in Missouri! r 
My’occupation for the present, is with these charac- 
ters—** Les Amis des Noirs”-—the friends of the blacks— 
then so plenty, now so scarce! Where are.they? Where 
gone? How shrunk up! Not even one friend, one voice 
here! Where are the crowds that then thronged the 
public meetings? Where the tongues which were then 
so fluent? The sighs then so piercing? The eyes then 
so wet with tears? All gone; all silent; all hushed! The 
thronged crowd has disappeared; the fluent tonyue has 
cleaved to the roof of the mouth, the piercing sigh has 
died away, and the streaming eye, exhausted of its fluid 
onor and patriotism, with his conscience and his integrity | contents, has dried up to the innermost sources of the 
in his arms; and the consequence of such a fall is to rise lachrymal duct, and hangs over the pitiable scene, with 
again, and to ascend higher than ever. The gentleman {the arid composure of a rainless cloud in the midst of the 
will. appreciate the spirit in which I speak. My en-|sandy desert. The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. W.] 
comiums, poor as they may be, here or elsewhere, are|so copious and encomiastic upon the subject of Ohio, so 
neither profuse nor indiscriminate. Ido justice to the mo-| full and aff ecting upon the topic of freedom, and the rights 
tive which has made him the mover of the resolution to{of freemen in that State, was incomprehensibly silent, 
which Iam so earnestly opposed. He believes it to be|and fastidiously mute, upon the question of this won- 
right, and that belicf, erroneous as I hold it to be, is the | derful expatriation-—an expatriation which sent a genera- 
effect of that unhappy part of our political system which | tion of free people from a republican State to a monarchi- 
makes the Representatives of remote States judges of the | cal province, to seek, in a strange land, and beyond the 
local measures of another State, with the proprieties of}icy lakes, the hospitality and protection of a foreign king! 
which they have no means of personal information. I|For them he had nothing to say. Their condition at- 
oppose his resolution to the uttermost, but I respect his|tracted no part of his regards. ‘They are gone; unwept 
motive; I thank him for his vote in favor of Missouri in the |and unsung; they have gone to experience the fate, and 
crisis of her struggle, and for his motion some days ago in| to renew the history, of the abducted slaves of the Revolu 
favor of donations to actual settlers. We may contend up- |tion, who were taken from their homes and their masters, 
on points of policy; but here, and elsewhere, and above | collected into a settlement in the British province of Nova 
all, in Missouri, if found there, I and mine will do honor to Scotia, became a pestilence there, and were exiled to 
him and his. Sierra Leone, to perish under the climate and the savages. 
Yes, sir, the Missouri struggle is too recent to admit of | For these people, and the pitiable fate that awaits them, 
recitals, or to require proofs. It was but the other day |the eloquent declaimer upon the blessings of liberty in 
that it all occurred-—but the other day that the Represen- | Ohio had nothing to say. I thought, indeed, at one time, 
tatives and the Senators of that State, myself one of them, |he was taking their track: it was when he was engaged in 
were repulsed from the doors of Congress, and deforced, \that lively personification of the soil of Ohio, which would 
for one entire session, of their legitimate seats among you. {not bear the tread of a slave’s foot upon it; which rebelled 
And, what is now incredibly strange; what surpasses ima- land revolted against the servile impression, until it threw 
gination, and staggers credulity, is to see myself called up- | off and discharged the base, incongruous load; something 
on to deny that scene; called upon to treat the whole as |likea kicking up horse when a monkey is put upon bis 
an optical illusion; to reverse it, in fact, and submit to the |back. I thought, at that time, that the metaphorical ora- 
belief that those whose blows we felt kicking and shoving |tor, pushing his tropes and figures to that “bourne” from 
us out, were the ones that drew us in! and those whose | which some flights of eloquence have never returned, was 
helping hands we felt drawing and hauling us in, are the going to put the climax upon the regurgitative faculties of 
identical ones who kicked and shoved us out! this miraculous soil, and show us, in this great emigration of 
The State of Missouri, [said Mr. B.] was kept out of free blacks, that it would not bear the tread of a foot that ever 
the Union one whole year, for the clause which prohibited | had beeninslavery! But, suddenly, and tome unexpectedly, 
the future entry and settlement of free people of color. | his ideas took another turn. Instead of crossing the lakes 
And what have we seen since? The actual expulsion of] to pity the blacks, he crossed the river to pity the whites. 
a great body of free colored people from the State of| He faced about to the South, crossed over into Kentucky, 
Ohio, and not one word of objection, not one note of grief, | made a domiciliary visiting into the country, and fell, incon- 
from those who did all in their power to tear up the con- tmently, to shingling the ground, and blacking the inhabi- 
stitution and break the Union to pieces, because, at some tants, until they all looked like ebonies, and were mired, 
future day, it might happen that some free blacks would thirty layers deep, in conflicting land titles. When I saw 
wish to emigrate to Missouri, and could not doit for this} that, I smote my breast, and heaved a sigh, at the sad vi- 
clause in her constitution! The papers state the compul.- | cissitudes of human affections. I felt, if I did not cry out, 
sory expatriation from Cincinnati at two thousand souls; | for Kentucky! Poor Kentucky! but yesterday the loved 
the whole number that may be compelled to expatriate jand cherished object of all affection! the engrossing theme 


admit of recital here. .The struggle upon that question 
divided itself into two parts; the first, to prevent the ex- 
istence of slavery in Missouri; the second, to secure the 
entrance of free blacks and mulattoes into it. Each part 
of the struggle divided the Union into-two parts, the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio the. dividing line, with slight excep- 
tions; the South in favor of the. rights of Missouri, the 
North against them. . In the ranks of the latter were seen 
all.the survivors of the ancient advocates for the surren- 
der of the Mississippi—all the survivors of those who in 
the Congress of the confederation opposed the protection 
of the West; all the opponents to the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana; all the power of the federal party; and all the gen- 
tlemen of the Northeast who are now paying their ad- 
dresses to the West. The contest, upon its face, was a 
question of slavery, and the rights of free negroes and 
mulattoes; in its heart, it was a question of political 
power, and so declared. upon this floor by Mr. King, of 
New York. It was a terrible agitation, and convulsed the 
country, and, in a certain quatter of the country, swept 
all before it. The gentleman who has moved this resolu- 
tion—the resolution now under discussion—was the victim 
` of that storm, (Mr. Foor, of Conn.] He was thena mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. He would not join 
in this crusade against Missouri, and he fell under the dis- 
leasure of his constituents. But he fell on the side of 
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of every praise! now scanned and criticised! her faults all 
told, and counted! her value cast up! the sum found less! 
and the late adored object thrown ‘as a worthless weed 


away!” ; 
Third Days Remarks. 

I was on the subject of slavery,-as connected with the 
Missouri question, when last on the floor. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Haxnz] could see nothing in the 
question before the Senate, nor in any previous part of 
the debate, to justify the introduction of that topic. Nei- 
ther could I. He thought he saw the ghost of the Missouri 
question brought in among us. So did I. He was as- 
tonished at the apparition. J was.not: for a close observ- 
ance of the signs in the West had prepared me for this de- 
velopment from the East. I was well prepared for that 
invective against slavery, and for that amplification of the 
blessings of exemption from slavery, exemplified in the 
condition of Ohio, which the Senator from Massachusetts 
indulged in, and which the object in view required to be 
derived from the Northeast. I cut the root of that deri- 
vation by reading a passage from the Journals of the old 
Jongress; but this will not prevent the invective and enco- 
mium from going forth to do their office; nor obliterate 
the line which was drawn between the free State of Ohio 
and the slave State of Kentucky. If the only results of 
this invective and encomium were to exalt still higher the 
oratorical fume of the speaker, I should spend not a mo- 
ment in remarking upon them. But it is not to be forgot- 
ten that the terrible Missouri agitation took its rise from 
the “substance of two speeches” delivered on this floor; 
and since that time, anti-slavery speeches, coming from 
the same political and geographical quarter, are not to be 
disregarded here. What was said upon that topic was 
certainly intended for the north side of the Potomac and 
Ohio; to the people, then, of that division of the Union, 
I wish to address mysclf, and to disabuse them of some 
erroneous impressions. ‘To them I can truly say, that sla- 
very, inthe abstract, has but few advocates or defenders 
in the slave-holding States, and that slavery as it is, an he- 
reditary institution, descended upon us from our ances- 
tors, would have fewer advocates among us than it has, if 
those who have nothing to do with the subject would only 
let us alone. The sentiment in favor of slavery was much 
weaker before those-intermeddlers began their operations 
than it is at present. ‘The views of leading men in the 
North and the South were indisputably the same in the 
earlier periods of our Government. Of this our legisla- 
tive history contains the highest proof. ‘I'he forcign slave 
trade was prohibited in Virginia, assoonas the Revolution 
began. it was one of her first acts of sovereignty. In the 
convention of that State which adopted the Federal consti- 
tution, it wasan objection to that instrument that it tolerated 
the African slave trade for twenty years. Nothing that has 
appeared since has surpassed the indignant denunciations 
of this trafic by Patrick. Henry, George Mason, and others, 
in that convention.. The clause in the ordinance of *86 
against slavery in the Northwest, as Lhave before shown, 
originated in a committee of three members, of whom 
two were from slave-holding States. Thatclause, and the 
whole ordinance, received the vote of every slave State 
present, at its final passage. ‘There were but cight States 
present, four from the south of the Potornac, andonly one 
from New Eng'and. It required seven Statess to pass the 
ordinance; it could have been passed without the New 
England States, but not without three, at least, of the 
Southern ones. It had all four: Virginia, the two Caroli- 
nas, and Georgia, Compare this with the vote on the Mis- 
souri restriction, when intermeddlers and designing poli- 
ticians had undertaken to regulate the South upon the sub- 
ject of slavery! ‘Ihe report in the House of Representa- 
tives, some twenty years ago, against the application from 
Indiana fora limited admission of saves, was drawn by Mr. 
Randolph; the same Mr. Randolph whose declaration in 


the House of Representatives, only three years ago, that 
he would hang any man who would bring an African. into 
Virginia, was falsified, for the basest purposes, by substi- 
tuting “Irishman” for African! Yes, sir, slavery, as itis, 
and as it exists among us, would have fewer advocates, if 
those who have nothing to do with it would let it alone. 
But they will not letit alone. A geographical party, and 
chiefly a political caste, are incessantly at work upon this 
subject. Their operations pervade the States, intrude 
into this chamber, display themselves in innumerable 
forms, and the thickening of the signs announces the 
forthcoming of some extraordinary movement. Sir, I 
regard with admiration, that is to say, with wonder, the 
sublime morality of those who cannot bear the abstract 
contemplation of slavery, at the distance of five hundred 
or a thousand miles off. It is entirely above, that is to 
say, it affects a vast superiority over the morality of the 
primitive Christians, the apostles of Christ, and Christ 
himself. Christ and the apostles appeared in a province 
of the Roman empire, when that empire was called the 
Roman world, and that world was filled with slaves. Forty 
inillions was the estimated number, being one fourth of 
the whole population. Single individuals held twenty 
thousand slaves. A freed man, one who had himself been 
a slave, died the possessor of four thousand—such were 
the numbers. The rights of the owners over this multi- 
tude of human beings was that of life and death, without 
protection from law or mitigation from public sentiment. 
The scourge, the cross, the fish-pond, the den of the wild 
beast, and the arena of the gladiator, was the lot of the 
slave, upon the slighest expression of the maste's will. 
A law ofincredible atrocity made all slaves responsible 
with their own lives for the life of their master; it was 
the law that condemned the whole household of slaves to 
death, in case of the assassination of the master—a law 
under which as many as four hundred have been executed 
atatime. And these slaves were the white people of 
Europe and of Asia Minor, the Grecks and other nations,’ 
from whom the present inhabitants of the world derive 
the most valuable productions of the human mind. Christ 
saw all this—the number of the slaves—their hapless condi- 
tion—-and their white color, which was the same with his 
own; yet he said nothing against slavery; he preached no 
doctrines which led to insurrection and massacre; none 
which, in their application to the state of things in our 
country, would authorize an inferior race of blacks to ex- 
terminate that superior race of whites, in whose ranks he 
himself appeared upon earth. He preached no such doc- 
trincs, but those of a contrary tenor, which inculcated the 
duty of fidclity and obedience on the part of the slave-- 
humanity and kindness on the part of the master. His 
apostles did the same. St. Paul sent back a runaway 
slave, Onesimus, to his owner, witha letter of apology and 
supplication, He was not the man to harbor a runaway, 
much less to entice him from his master; and, least of all, 
to excite an insurrection. 

Slavery, which once filled the Roman world, has disap- 
peared from most of the countries which composed that 
great dominion. It has disappeared from nearly all Eu- 
rope, and from half the States of this Union. There and 
here it has ceased upon the same principle: upon the prin- 
ciple of economy, and a calculation of interest—a calcula- 
tion which, in a certain density of population and difficul- 
ty of subsistence, makes it cheaper to hire a man than to 
own him; cheaper to pay for the work he does, and hear 
no more of him, than to be burthened sth his support 
from the cradle to the grave. Slavery never ceased any 
where on a principle of religion; the religion of all nations 
consecrates it. Its abolition cannot be enforced among 
Christians on that ground, without reproaching the found- 
er of their religion. Many who think themselves Chris- 
tians are now engaged in preaching against slavery; but 
they had better ascertain whether they have fulfilled the 
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selves, and the elevation of their adversaries, in the suc- 
cess of a crusade, under federal banners, against their na- 
tural allies, in the South and West. 

Let the democracy of the North remember, that it is 
the tendency of all confederacies to degenerate into a sub- 
confederacy among the powerful, for the government and 
oppression of the weaker members. Let them recollect 
that ambition is the root of these sub-confederacies; reli- 
gion, avarice, and geographical antipathies, the instru- 
ments of their domination; oppression, civil wars, pillage, 
and tyranny, their end. So says the history of all con- 
federacies. Look at them. The Amphictyonic league-— 
a confederacy of thirty members—received the law and 
the lash from Sparta, Thebes, and Athens. The Ger-' 
manic confederation, of three hundred States and free 
citics, was governed by the nine great electorates, which 
raled-and pillaged as they pleased: the Imperial Dict be- 
ing to them something like what the Supreme Court is 
proposed to be here——a tribunal before which the States 
and free cities could be called, placed under the ban of 
the empike, and delivered up to military execution. The 
seven United Provinces; the strong province of Holland 
alone deciding upon all questions of peace and war, loans 
and taxes, and dragooning the inferior provinces into ac- 
quiescence and compliance. The thirteen Swiss eantons, 
in which the strong aristocratic cantons pillaged and rav- 
aged the weak ones, 6n account of their religion and de- 
mocracy, often calling in the Dukes of Savoy to assist in 
the chastisement. Let the democracy of the North re- 
member these things, and then eschew, as they would Ay 
the incantations of the serpent, the syren songs of ancient 
foes, who would enlist their feelings in a concert.of a ction 
which is to end in arraying one-half of the States of this 
Union against the other. Have we no ambition in this con- 
federacy? no ineans of enabling it to work as in Greece, 
Germany, Tolland, and the Swiss cantons? Look at the 
fallen Icaders, panting for the recovery of lost power. 
Look at the ten millions of surplus in the treasury, after 
the extinction of the public debt; at the three hundred 
millions of acres of public lands in the new Statesand Ter- 
ritories; at the forty millions of exports of the South; and 
see if there be not, in the modes of dividing these, among 
certain strong States, for internal improvement, education, 
and protection of domestic industry, ample means for act- 
ing on the feelings of avarice. Look at the excitements 
getting up about Indians, slaves, masonry, Sunday mails, 
&c. and see if there are no materials for working upon 
religion or fanaticism. g 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. W.] had a vision, 
in the after part of his second day's speaking. He saw 
an army with banners, commanded by the new Major 
General of South Carolina, the Senator who sits on my 
right, [General Hayne] marching forward upon the cus- 
tom house in Charleston, sometimes expounding law as a 
civilian, sometimes fighting as a general. It was a plea- 
sant vision, sir, but no more than a vision. Now, I can 
have a vision also, and of a banner with inscriptions upon 
it, floating over the head of the Senator from Magsachu- 
setts, [Mr. W.] while he was speaking: the words « Mis- 
souri Question, Colonization Society, Anti-Slavery, Geor- 
gia Indians, Western Lands, More Tariff, > Internal Jm- 
provement, Anti-Sunday Mails, Anti Masonry.” A caval- 
cade under the banner-~a motley group--a most miscel- 
lancous concourse, the speckled progeny of many con- 
junctions—veteran Federalists--benevolent females~—poli- 
ticians who have lost their caste-—National Republicans-- 
all marching on to the next Presidential election, and 
chanting the words on the banner, and repeating, “under 
these signs we conquer.’? Did you see it, Mr. President? 
Your look says, No. But 1 cannot be looked out of my 
vision. I did see something, the shade at least of a sub- 
stance--the. apparition of a real event--making its way 
from the womb of time, and casting its shadow before. I 


precepts of Christ, before they assume a moral superiori- 
ty over him, and undertake to do what he did not. To 
the politicians who are engaged in the same occupation, it 
is needless to give the like admonition. They have their 
views, and the success of these would be poorly promoted 
by following the: precepts of the Gospel. ‘Their kingdom 
is of this world; anë to reach. it, they. will. do the things 
they ought not, and leave undone the things which they 
ought todo. Slavery will cease, in the course of some 
generations, in several of the States where it now exists, and 
cease upon the same principle on which it has disappeared 
elsewhere. “In some parts it is not sustainable now, upon 
a calculation of interest. Habit and affection is the main 
bond. A great amelioration in the condition of the slave 
hastaken place. In most of the States they are as mem- 
bers of the family, and in all the essential particulars of la- 
bor, food, and raiment, they fareas the rest ofthe laboring 
community. Some. masters arc cruel; but the laws con- 
demn such cruelty; and, what is more effectual than the 
law, is the abhorrence of public sentiment. But cruelty 
is not confined to the black slave; it extends to the white 
apprentice, to the orphans that are bound out, and to the 
children of the poor that are hired to the rich. Many of 
these can, and often do, tell pitiable tales ofstinted food and 
excessive work, of merciless beatings, brutal indignities, 
and precocious dcbaucheries. The advance of the public 
mind has been great upon the subject of slavery. Let 
any one look back to the conferences at Utrecht, in 17 12, 
when England was ready to continue the greatest of her 
wars for the sake of the asienfo-—the contract for supply- 
ing Spanish America with slaves-~and see the conduct of 
the Virginia Assembly, in.1776, and England herself, in 
1780, denouncing and punishing that trafic as a crime 
against God and man. ft has not advanced of late, but 
retrograded-—I speak of these United States. Witness 
the two epochs of the ordinance of ’86, and the admission 
of Missouri, in 1820. Intrusive and political intermeddling 
produced this reverse. Such meddling can do no good to 
the objects of its real or affected commiseration. It docs 
harm to them. It prevents the enactment of some kind 
laws, and occasions the passage of some severe ones. Tt 
totally checks emancipation, and deprives the slave of in- 
struction, as the most merciful way of saving him from 
the penalties of murder and insurrection, which the read- 
ing of incendiary pamphlets might lead him to incur. 

I have been fall, łam afraid tedious, on the subjcct of 
slavery. My apology must be found in the extraordinary 
introduction of this topic by the Senator from Massachi- 
setts [Mr. Wensren.} I foresee that this subject is to act 
a great part in the future politics of this country; that it is 
to be made one of the instruments of a momentous move- 
ment—not for dividing the Union—something more prac- 
ticable and more damnable than that. The prevention of a 
world of woe may depend upon the democracy of the 
non-slaveholding States. The preservation of their own 
republican liberties may depend upon it. Never was 
their steadfast adhesion to the principles they profess, and 
to their natural allies, more necessary than at present. To 
them I have been speaking; to them I continue to address 
myself. Ibeseechand implore them to suffer their feel- 
ings against slavery to have no effect upon their political 
conduct; to join in no combinations against the South for 
that cause; to leave this whole business to ourselves. I 
think they can well let it alone, upon every principle of 
morals or policy, Are they Christians? Then they can 
tolerate what Christ and his apostles could bear. Are 
they patriots? Then they can endure what the constitu- 
tion permits. Arc they philosophers? Then they can bear 
the abstract contemplation of the ills which aMict others, 
not them. Are they friends and sympathisers? ‘Then they 
must know that the wearer of the shoe knows best where 
it pinches, and is most concerned to get it off. Are they 
republicans? Then they must sce the downfal of them- 
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shalt see it again--at Philippi--and that before the Greek 
kalends, about the ides of November, 1832. 

T mean no disrespect, sir, to the benevolent females for 
whom I have found a place in this procession. Far from 
it. They have earned the place by the part they are act- 
ing in the public meetings for the instruction of Congress 
on the subject of these Georgia Indians. For the rest, I 
had rather take my chance, in such a cavalcade, among 
these benevolent females, than among the unbenevolent 
males; had rather appear in the feminine than in the 
masculine gender; had rather march in bonnet, cloak, and 
petticoats, than in hat, coat, and pantaloons. With the aid 
of the famous corset-maker, Madame Cantalo, to draw me 
up alittle, 1 had rather trip it along as a Miss, in frock 
and pantalets, than figure as a war chief of the Georgia 
Cherokees, bedecked and bedizened in all the finery of 
paint and feathers. I had rather be on foot among the 
damsels, than on horse among the leaders, white, black, 
and red. Tapprehevd these leaders will be on foot on the 
return march, dismounted and discomfited, unhorsed and 
unbarnessed, better prepared for the flight than the fight, 
and leading the ladies out of danger after having led them 
into it. In that retreat, I would recommend it to the be- 
nevolent females to place no reliance upon the perform- 
ances of their delicate little feet. Their unequal steps 
would vainly strive to keep up with the «double quick 
time” of their swift conductors. No helping hand then 
to be stretched back for the «little tulus.” “It would be 
a race that Virgil has described, a long interval between 
the great heroes ahead and the little ones behind. Lwould 
recommend it to these ladies, not to douse their bonnets, 
and tuck up their coats, for such a race, but to sit down 
on the way side, and wait the coming of the conquerors. 
The new Major General of South Carolina will then be in 
the field in reality; his banner will then be seen, not 
advancing upon a custom house, but pursuing the flying 
hosts of the National Republicans; and from him the “be- 
nevolent females” will have nothing to fear. 

E come now to a momentous period in this Union--one 
well calculated to test other questions, besides that of 
relative friendship to the West——I speak of the late war 
with Great Britain. We began it for wrongs on the ocean; 
but the West quickly became its principal theatre, and in 
the beginning encountered defeats and disasters, which 
called for the aid and sympathy of other parts of the Union. 
L say nothing about the declaration of war; that was a 
question of opinion, and might have two sides to it; but, 
after the bloody conflict was begun, there was but one 
side for Americans. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
laid down the law of duty to a citizen, (when the Govern- 
ment has adopted a Ime of policy) in accounting for his 
support of the tariff of 1828, after opposing that of 1824. 
‘Phe Government had adopted the tariff policy, he says, 
and thereupon it became his duty to support that policy. 
E will not stop to inquire how far future opposition was 
included in such a case. Tt is sufficient, for my present 
purpose, to show that the Scnator from Massachusetts has 
laid down this acquiescence in, and support of, the policy 
of the Government, in a case of common and ordinary 
legislation; after that, it cannot be denicd, in the highest 
of all cases to which it can apply, that of a forcign war, 
and that war calamitous to his own country. New England, 
more accurately speaking the then dominant partyin New 
England, opposed the declaration of war, and that after a 
leader of that party had declared, upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives, that the administration could 
not be kicked into war. She opposed the declaration; 
but I leave that out of the question. The war is declared, 
it is commenced, it is disastrous; and the heaviest disasters 
fall upon the West. Her armies are beaten; her frontier 
posts taken; her territory invaded. Her soil is red with 
the blood, and white with the bones of her sons. Her 
daughters are in mourning; the land is filled with grief; 
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and cries for succor pervade the Union. Where was then 
relief for the West? What was then the conduct of the 
Northeast? What the conduct of the South? * * `> 
The Senator from South Carolina [General Hayyr] has 
shown you what was the conduct of the Northeast. He 
has read the acts which history, and his eloquence, will 
deliver down to posterity, showing that the then dominant 
party in New England was as well disposed to aid the 
enemy as to aid the West. He showed that it was a main 
object of the Hartford Convention to exclude the West 
from the Union. The Senator from Massachusetts made 
light of these readings; he called them uncanonical col- 
lects. In one respect, a part of them were like a collect; 
they came from the pulpit; but, instead of being prayers, 
unless the prayers of the devil and his black angels be 
understood, they were curses, execrations, and damnation 
to the West. The Senator from Massachusetts denied their 
authority, and washed his hands of them. I will, there- 
fore, read him something else; the authority of which will 
not be so readily denied, nor the hands so easily washed 
of. ï speak of a speech delivered on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, about the middle of the late war, 
when things were at their worst, and of certain yotes upon 
the army bill, the militia bill, the loan bill, the tax bill, 
and the treasury note bill. And first, of the speech. It 
purports to have been delivered by the Senator to whom 
I am now replying, in the session of 1813-14, on the dis- 
cussion of the bill to fill the ranks of the regular army. 


The Speech-- Extracts. 

“I is certain that the real object of this proposition to 
increase the military force to an extraordinary degree, by 
extraordinary means, is to act over again the scenes of the 
two last campaigns. To that object I cannot lend my 
support. Lam already satisfied with the exhibition. - 

“Give me leave to say, sir, that the tone on the subject 
of the conquest of Canada seems to be not a little changed. 
Before the war, that conquest was represented to be quite 
an easy affair. The valiant spirits who meditated it, were 
only fearful lest it should be too easy to be glorious. They 
had no apprehension, except that resistance would be so 
powerful as to render the victory splendid, * * * +» 
How happens it, sir, that this country, so casy of acquisi- 
tion, and over which, according to the prophecies, we 
were to have been, by this time, legislating, dividing it 
into States and Territories, is not yct ours? Nay, sir, how 
happens it that we are not even free of invasion our- 
selves; that gentlemen here call on us, by all the motives 
of patriotism, to assist in the defence of our own soil, and 
portray before us the state of the frontiers, by frequent 
and animated allusion to all those topics which the modes 
of Indian warfare usually suggest? 

“This, sir, is not what we were promised. This is not 
the entertainment to which we were invited. ‘This is no 
fulfilment of those predictions which it was deemed obsti- 
nacy itself not to believe. This is not the harvest of great- 
ness and glory, the seeds of which were supposed to be 
sown with the declaration of war. 

“ When we ask, sir, for the causes of these disappoint- 
ments, we are told that they are owing to the opposition 
which the war encounters, in this House and among the 
people. All the evils which afflict the country are im- 
puted to the opposition. This is the fashionable doctrine, 
both here and elsewhere. Itis said to be owing to oppo- 
sition that the war became necessary; and owing to oppo- 
sition, also, that it has been prosecuted with no better 
success. 

e This, sir, is no new strain. It has been sung a thou- 
sand times. It is the constant tune of every weak or wick- 
ed administration. What minister ever yet acknowledged 
that the evils which fell on his country were the necessary 
consequences of his own incapacity, his own folly, or his 
own corruption? What possessor of political power ever 
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ps 
yet failed to charge the mischief resulting from his own 
measures upon those who had uniformly opposed those 
measures??? t t = * ba * * 
“You.are, you say, at war for. maritime rights and free 
trade. But they see you lock up your commerce, and 
abandon the ocean. ‘They see you invade an: interior pro- 
vince of the enemy. They sée you involve yourselves in a 


bloody war. with the native savages: and they ask you if 


you have, in truth, a maritime controversy with the West- 
ern Indians; and are really contending for sailors’ rights 
with the tribes of the Prophet.” 


. This speech requires no comment, and will admit of 


none. {ts own words go beyond any that could be substi- 
tuted. ‘Valiant spirits—tco easy to be glorious—-tone 
changed—-prophecies unfulfilled—frontiers invaded—as- 
sistance called for—entertainment--animated allusions to 
the modes of Indian warfare—bloody war with the sava- 
ges--contending with tribes of the prophet for sailors’ 
rights--weak and wicked—folly and corruption—lend no 
support—satisfied with the exhibition.” 


These phrases of cutting sarcasm, of cool contempt, of 


bitter reproach, and stern denial of succor, deserve to be 
placed in a parallel column with what we have just heard 
of love to the West, and of the protecting arm extended 
over her. T will not dwell upon them; but there are two 
phrases which extort a brief remark: ‘¢ Satisfied with the 
exhibition”’-—‘‘lend no support.” What was the exhibition 
of these two campaigns, the first and second of the war, 
to which this expression of satisfaction, and denial of sup- 
port, extends? It was this: In the southwest, the massa- 
cre at Fort Mimms; the Creek nation in arms; British 
incendiaries in Pensacola and St. Marks, exciting savages 


to war, and slaves to rebellion; the present President of 


the United States at the Ten Islands of the Coosa river, 
in a stockade of twenty yards square, with forty young 
men of Nashville, holding the Creek nation in check, and 
calling for support. In the Northwest, all the forts which 
covered the frontiers captured and garrisoned by the ene- 
my; Michigan Territory reduced to the condition of a 
British province; Ohio invaded; the enemy encamped 
and entrenched upon her soil; the British flag flying over 
it--over that soil of Ohio, which, according to what we 
have just heard, could not bear the tread of a slave, now 
trod in triumph by the cruel Proctor and his ferocious 
myrmidons. This is the exhibition which the first and 
second campaigns presented in the West; for I limit my- 
s If to that quarter of the Union, the present question be- 
ing one of relative friendship to the West. This is the 
exhibition which the West presented—these the scenes 
which called for succor, and to relieve which the extract 
that I have read declares that none would be lent. The 
author of that speech was satisfied with this exhibition; 
he would do nothing to change it. 
graphical party with which he acted were equally well 
satisfied, and equally determined to let things remain as 
they were. They voted accordingly against every mea- 
sure for the relief of the bleeding and invaded West; 
against the bill to fill the ranks of the regular army; 
against the bill to call out the militia; against the bill to 
borrow money; against the bill to lay taxes; against the 
bill to issue treasury notes! The Journals of Congress 
will show the recorded votes of those who now set up for 
the exclusive friends of the West, in opposition to all 
these bills. The reading of the yeas and nays on the 
whole of these measures would be tedious and unneces- 
sary; a single set will show how they stood in every in- 
stance. Iselect, for my example, the vote in the House 
of Representatives on the passage of the bill the discus- 
sion of which, called forth the speech from which an extract 
has been made. : 
The Vote.— Yeas, 97; Nays, 58. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Nars.-~Messrs, Cilley, Hale, Vose, Webster, and Wilcox. 


The political and geo- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Yzas.-—Messrs. Hubbard and Parker. 
Nays.—Messrs: Baylies, Bigelow, Bradbury, Brigham, 
Davis, Dewey, Ely, King, Pickering, John Reed, William 
Reed, Ruggles, Ward, Wheaton, and Wilson. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Nays.—Messrs. Champion, Davenport, Law, Moseley, 
Pitkin, Sturges, and Taggart. 
; NEW YORK. 
YzAs.—Messrs. Avery, Fisk, Lefferts, Sage, and Taylor. 
Nays.—Messrs. Geddes, Grosvenor, Kent, Lovett, Mil- 
ler, Moffit, Oakley, Post, Shepperd, Smith, and Winter. 
VERMONT. r 
Yuas.~—Messrs. Bradley, Fisk, and Skinner. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Naxs.—Messrs. Jackson and Potter. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Yuas.—Messrs. Hasbrouck and Ward. 

Nays.—Messrs. Boyd, Cox, Hufty, Schureman, and 
Stockton. i 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Yras.—Messrs. Anderson, Bard, Brown, Conard, Craw- 
ford, Crouch, Findlay, Glasgow, Griffith, Ingersoll, mg- 
ham, Lyle, Piper, Rea, Roberts, Seybert, Smith, Tanne- 
hill, Udree, Whitehill, and Wilson. i 

Nax.--Mr. Markell, 


DELAWARE. 

Nays.——-Messrs. Cooper and Ridgely. 

MARYLAND. 

Yras.--Messrs. Archer, Kent, McKim, Moore, Nelson, 
Ringgold, and Wright. 

VIRGINIA. 

Yeas.——-Messrs. Burwell, Clopton, Dawson, Eppes, Ghol- 
son, Hawes, Hungerford, Jackson, Johnson, Kerr, M’Coy, 
Newton, Pleasants, Rich, Roane, Smith. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bayly, Caperton, Lewis, and Sheffey. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Yras.—Messrs. Alston, Forney, Franklin, Kennedy, 
Macon, Murfree, and Yancey. 

Naxs.—Messrs. Culpeper, Gaston, Pierson, Stanford, 
Sherwood, and Thompson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Yras,—Messrs. Calhoun, Chappell, Cheves, Earle, 
Evans, Gordon, Kershaw, and Lowndes. 
GRORGIA. 
Yuas.—Messrs. Barnet, Forsyth, Hall, Telfair, and 
Troup. 
KENTUCKY. 
Yxas.—Messrs. Clark, Desha, Duvall, McKee, Mont- 
gomery, Ormsby, and Sharp. 
TENNESSEE. 
Yras.—-Messrs. Bowen, Grundy, Harris, Humphreys, 
Rhea, and Sevier. 
OHIO. 
Yras.—-Messrs. Alexander, Beale, Caldwell, Creighton, 
Kilbourn, and McLean. 
LOUISIANA. 
Yza.—Mr. Robertson. 


Such were the votes of the North and South on the 
passage of this bill. Such were the votes of the then 
dominant party of the Northeast, in that dark hour of 
calamity and trial to the West. Such was their answer 
in reply to our calls for help—-even the calls of that Ohio, 
which is now the cherished object of all affection, the 
chosen theme of highest eulogy, the worshipped star in that 
new constellation of superior planets, which are to shed, not 
their ‘*selectest influences,” but “ disastrous twilight on 
half the States.” It is not for me to trace a parallel be- 
tween these votes and the words and acts of the same po- 
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have less memory, less gratitude, less sensibility to dan- 
ger, than these poor beasts? And shall he stand less upon 
his guard, when the hand that smote is stretched. out to 
entice? shall man, bearing the image of his Creator, sink 
thus low? shall the generous son of the West fall below 
his own dumb and reasonless cattle, in all the attributes 
of memory, gratitude, and sense of danger? shall his 
«© Timeo Danaos” have been taught to him in vain? shall 
he forget the things which he saw, and part of which he 
was—the events of the late war—the memorable scenes 
of fifteen years ago? The events of former times, of 
forty years ago, may be unknown to those who are born 
since. The attempt to surrender the navigation of the 
Mississippi; to prevent the settlement of the West; the 
refusal to protect the early settlers of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, or to procure for them a cession of Indian lands; 
all these trials, in which the South was the savior of the 
West, may be unknown to the young generation, that has 
come forward since; and with respect to these events, be- 
ing uninformed, they may be unmindful and ungrateful. 
They did not see them; and, like the second generation 
of the Israelites, in the Land of Promise, who knew not 
the wonders which God had done for their forefathers in 
Egypt, they may plead ignorance, and go astray after 
strange gods; after the Baals and the Astaroths of the 
heathen; but not so of the events of the last war. These 
they saw! the aid of the South they felt! the deeds of a 
party in the Northeast they felt, also. Memory will do 
its office for both; and base and recreant is the son of the 
West that can ever turn his back upon the friends that 
saved, to go into the arms of the enemy that mocked and 
scorned him in that season of dire calamity. 

I proceed to a different theme. Among the novelties 
of this debate, is that part of the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts which dwells with such elaboration 
of argument and ornament, upon the love and blessings 
of Union—the hatred and horror of disunion. Jt was a 
part of the Senator’s speech which brought into full play 
the favorite Ciceronian figure of amplification. It was 
up to the rule in that particular, But, it seemed to me, 
that there was another rule, and a higher, and a prece- 
dent one, which it violated. It was the rule of propriety; 
that rule which requires the fitness of things to be consi- 
dered; which requires the time, the place, the subject, 
and the audience, to be considered; and condemns the de- 
livery of the argument, and all its flowers, if it fails in con- 
gruence to these particulars. [thought the essay upon 
union and disunion had so failed. It came’ to us when 
we were not prepared for it; when there was nothing in 
the Senate, norin the country, to grace its introduction; 
nothing to give, or to receive, effect to, or from, the im- 
passioned scene that we witnessed. It may be, it was the 
prophetic cry of the distracted daughter of Priam, break- 
ing into the council, and alarming its tranquil members 
with vaticinations of the fall of Troy: But to me, it all 
sounded like the sudden proclamation for an carthquake, 
when the sun, the earth, the air, announced no such prodi- 
gy; whenall the elements of nature were at rest, and sweet 
repose pervading the world. ‘There was a time, and you, 
and I, andall ofus, did sec it, sir, when such a speech would 
have found, in its delivery, every attribute of a just and 
rigorous propriety! It was at a time, when the five-strip- 
ed banner was waving over the land of the North! when 
the Hartford Convention was in session! when the lan- 
guage in the capitol was, ‘*Peaceably, if we can; forci- 
bly, if we must!” when the cry, out of doors, was, “the 
Potomac the boundary; the negro States by themselves! 
The Alleghanics the boundary; the Western savages by 
themselves! The Mississippi the boundary, let Missouri 
be governed by a prefect, or given up as a haunt for 
wild beasts!” ‘Phat time was the fit occasion for this 
speech; and if it had been delivered then, cither jn the 
hall of the House. of Representatives, or in the den of 


litical party in the States from which the voters came. 
It is not for me to measure the difference between the 
conduct which gives aid to the enemy and that which 
denies aid to your own country. The question is a close 
one, and may exercise the ingenuity of those who can 
detect the difference between the ‘‘ west side and the 
northwest side of a hair.” It is not for me to confound 
these votes and the extract of the speech with the words 
and acts of those who received the successes of their own 
country with grief, and its defeats with joy; who held 
<s soft intercourse” with the enemy, when he had esta- 
blished himself upon the soil, and upon the calamities of 
this Union; who saw, with savage exultation, the cruel 
massacre and dreadful burning oF the wounded prisoners 
at the river Raisin, and gave vent to their hellish joy, from 
the holy pulpit, in the impious declaration that ‘* God had 
given them blood to drink.” It is not for me to confound 
these things; it may be for others to unmix them. I turn 
to a more grateful task: to the contemplation of the con- 
duct of the South, in the same season of woe and calamity. 
What was then their conduct? What their speeches and 
their votes in Congress? Their efforts at home? Their 
prayers in the temple of God? Time and ability would 
fail in any attempt to perform this task; to enumerate the 
names and acts of those generous friends, in the South, 
who then stood forth our defenders and protectors, and 
gave us men and money, and beat the domestic foe in the 
capitol, while we beat the foreign one in the field. Time 
and my ability wotild fail to do them justice; but there is 
one State in the South, the name and praise of which 
the events of this debate would drag from the stones of 
the West, if they could rise up in this place and speak. 
It is the name of that State upon which the vials, filled 
with the accumulated Wrath of years, have been suddenly 
and unexpectedly emptied before us, on a motion to post- 
pone a land debate. That State, whose microscopic of- 
fence, in the ‘obscure parish of Colleton, is to be hung in 
equipoise with the organized treason, and deep damna- 
tion, of the Hartford Convention: that State, whose pre- 
sent dislike to a tariff which is tearing out her vitals, is 
to be made the means of exciting the West against the 
whole South: that State, whose dislike to the tariff laws is to 
be made the pretext for setting up a despotic authority in 
the Supreme Court: that State which, in the old Con- 
gress, in 1785, voted for the reduction of the price of 
public lands to about one-half of the present minimum; 
which, in 1786, redeemed, after it was lost, and carried, 
by its single vote, the first measure that ever was adopted 
for the protection of Kentucky, that of the two compa- 
nies sent to the Falls of Ohio: that State which, in the pe- 
riod of the late war, sent us a Lowndes, a Cheves, and a 
Calhoun, to fight the battles of the West in the capitol, 
and to slay the Goliahs of the North: that State which, at 
this day, has sent to this chamber, the Senator [Mr. Haxxx] 
whose liberal and enlightened speech, on the subject of the 
public lands, has been seized upon and made the pretext for 
that premeditated aggression upon South Carolina, and 
the whole South, which we have seen met with a promp- 
titude, energy, gallantry, and effect, that has forced the 
assailant to cry out an hundred times that he was still 
alive, though we all could sec that he was most cruelly 
pounded, 

Memory is the lowest faculty of the human mind; the 
irrational animals possess it in common with man; the poor 
beasts of the ficld have memory. ‘They can recollect the 
hand that feeds, and the foot that kicks them; and the in- 
stinct, of self preservation tells them to follow one, and 
to avoid the other. Without any knowledge of Greck or 
Latin, these mute, irrational creatures “ fear the Greek 
offering presents;” they shun the food, offered by the 
hand that has been lifted to take their life. This is their 
instinct; and shall man, the possessor of so many noble 
faculties, with all the benefits of learning and experience, 
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the convention, or in the high way, among the bearers 
and followers of the five-striped banner, what effects 
must it not have produced! What terror and consterna- 
tion among the plotters of disunion!. But, here, in this 
loyal and quiet assemblage, in this season of general tran- 
quillity and. universal allegiance, the whole performance 
has lost its effect for want of affinity, connexion, or rela- 
tion, to. any subject depending, or sentiment expressed, 
in the Senate; for want of any application, or reference, 
to any event impending in the country. £ 

I now take leave of this part of my subject, with one 
expression of unmixed satisfaction, at a part, a very small 
part, of the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts; it 
is the part in which he disclaimed, in reply to an inquiry 
from you, sir, the imputation of a change of policy on 
the Tariff and Internal Improvement questions. Before 
that disclaimer was heard, a thousand voices would haye 
sworn to the imputation; since, no one will swear it. 
And the reason given for not referring to you, for not 
speaking at you, was decent ‘and becoming. You have 
no right of reply, and manhood disdains to attack you. 
This 1 comprchend to have been the answer, and the rea- 
son so promptly given by the Senator from Massachusetts 
in reply to your inquiry. Iam pleased at it. It gives me 
an opportunity of saying there was something in that speech 
which commands my commendation, and, at the same 
time, relieves me from the duty of stating to the Senate a 
reason why the presiding oficer, being Vice President of 
the United States, should not be struck af from this floor. 
fle cannot reply, and that disability is his shield in the 
eyes of all honorable men. 


Fourth Day’ s Remarks. 

I touched it incidentally, towards the conclusion of 
my speech of yesterday, on the Iarge—t think T may say 
despotic—--power, claimed by the Senator from Massachi- 
setts [Mie Wansrrn] for the Federal Supreme Court, 
over the independent: States, whose voluntary union has 
established this confederacy. I touched incidentally upon 
it, and now recur to it for the purpose of making a single 
remark, and presenting a single illustration of the conse- 
quences of that doctrine. That court is called supreme; 
but this character of supremacy, which the Federal con. 
stitution bestows upon it, has réference to inferior courts 
mthe District and Circuit Courts—and not to the States 
of this Union. A power to decide on the Federal con- 
stitutionality of State laws, and to bind the States by the 
decision, in all cases whatsoever, is a power to govern the 
States, [tis a powcr over the sovercignty of the States; 
and that power includes, in its practical effects, authority 
over every minor act and procceding of the States. | Phe 
range of Federal authority was large, under the words of 
the constitution; it is becoming unlimited under the as- 
sumption of implied powers. ‘The room for conflict be- 
tween Federal and State laws was sufficiently ample, in 
cullivating the clear and open field of the expressed pow- 
ers; when the exploration of the wilderness of impea-| 
tions is to be added to it, the recurrence of these conflicts! 
hecomes incessant and universal, covering all time, and 
mecting at every point of Federal or State policy. The 
annibilation of the States, under a doctrine which would! 
draw all these conflicts to the Federal Judicia sand make 
its decisions binding upon the States, and subjected to the 
penalties of treason all who resisted the execution ofi 
these decrees, would produce that consequence. Ft; 
would annihilate the States! tt would reduce them tol 
the abject condition of provinces of the Federal Em- 
pire! It would enable the dominant party in Congress, ati 
any moment, to execute the most frightful designs. Let 
US suppose a Cuse——one by no means improbable—on the! 
contrary almost absolutely certain, in the event of the suc- 
cess of certain measures now on foot: The late Mr. King, 
of New York, when a member of the American ‘Senate, 
declared, upon this floor, that slavery in these United! 


States, in point of law and right, did not exist, and could 
not exist, under the nature of our free form of. Govern- 
ment; and thatthe Supreme Court of the United States 
would so declare it. This declaration was made about 
ten years ago, in the crisis and highest paroxysm of the 
Missouri agitation. Since then, we have seen this declar- 
ation repeated and enforced, in every variety of form and 
shape, by an organized party in all the non-slayeholding 
States. Since then, we have seen the principles of the 
same declaration developed in legislative proceedings, in 
the shape of committee reports and public debate, in the 
salls of Congress. Since then, we have had the D’Au- 
terive case, and seen a petition presented from the Chair 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. Jonx W. TAYLOR 
being Speaker, in which the total destruction of all the 
States that would not abandon slavery was expressly re- 
presented as a sublime act. With these facts before us, 
and-myriads of others, which I cannot repeat, but which 
are seen by all, the probability of a federal legislative act 
against slavery rises in the scale, and assumes the charac- 
ter of moral certainty, in the event of the success of cer- 
tain designs now on foot. So much for what may happen 
in Congress. Now for the Judiciary. I have just refer- 
red to the declaration of an ex-Senator, (Mr. Kine of 
New York] of all others the best acquainted with the 
arcana of his party; who was to that party, for a full 
quarter of a century, the law and the prophets; for a 
bold assertion of what the Supreme Court would do in a 
question of existence, or non-cxistence, of slavery in the 
United States. He openly asserted that the Supreme 
Court would declare that no such thing could exist! It is 
not to be presumed. that that aged, experienced, inform- 
ed and responsible Senator would have hazarded an asser- 
tion of such dire and dreadful import; an assertion so de- 
licatcly aflecting the judges then on the bench of that 
court; a majority of them his personal and political 
friends; and looking to such disastrous consequences to 
the Union, without probable, if not certain, ground for 
the basis of’ his assertion. That he had such grounds, so 
far at least as one of the judges was, concerned, seems to 
be incontestable. A charge delivered to a grand. jury by 
Mr. Justice Story, at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the 
month of May, 1820--for the date is material—it tallies, 
in point of time, with the assertion in the Senate, and was 
classed for review, as an article of politics, in the North 
American Review, with the substance of Mr. King’s two 
speeches on the flcor of the Senate, which were the sig- 
nal for the Missouri stfife-~a signal as well understood, and 
as implicitly obeyed, as the signal for battle inthe Roman 
camp, when the Red Mantle of the Consul was hung on 
the outside of the tent. This charge, to a grand jury, cs- 
tablishes the fact of authority for the assertion of Mr. 
King, so far at least as one of the judges is concerned. 
But as every man should be judged by his own words, 
and not upon the recital of another, let the charge itself 
be read; let the Judge announce his own sentiments, in 
his own language. 
The Charge—Extract. 

“The existence of slavery under any shape is so repug™ 
nant to the natural rights of man and the dictates of jus- 
tice, that it seems difficult to find for it any adequate juss 
tification. It undoubtedly had its origin in times of bar- 
barism, and was the ordinary lot of those who were con- 
quered in war. It was supposed that the conqueror 
had a right to take the life of his captive, and by con- 
sequence might well bind him to perpetual servitude. 
But the position itselfon which this supposed rightis found- 
ed is not true. No man basa right to kill his enemy, 
except in cases of absolute necessity; and this absolute ne- 
cessity ceases to exist, cven in the estimation of the con- 
queror himself, when he has spared the life of his prisoner. 
And even if, in such cases, it were possible to contend for 
the right of slavery, as to the prisoner himself, it is impos- 
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sible that it can justly extend to his innocent offspring 

through the whole line of descent. I forbear, however, 

to touch on this delicate topic, not because itis not worthy 

_ of the most deliberate attention of all of us, but it does 

not properly fall in my province on the present occasion.” 
* * * * * + * 

“And, gentlemen, how can we justify ourselves, or 
apologize for an indifference to this subject? Our con- 
stitutions of government have declared that all men are 
born free and equal, and have certain unalienable rights, 
among which are the right of enjoying their lives, liberty, 
and property, and secking and obtaining their own safety 
and happiness. May not the miserable African ask, ‘Am 
1 nota manand a brother” We boast of our noble strength 
against the encroachments of tyranny, but do we forget 
that it assumed the mildest form in which authority ever 
assailed the rights; and yet there are men amongst us who 
think itno wrong to condemn the shivering negro to per- 
petual slavery.” 

ak * 

e We believ tian religion. It commands us 
to have good will to all men; to Jove our neighbors as our- 
selves, and to do unto all men as we would they should do 
unto us. It declares our accountability to the Supreme 
God for all our actions, aad holds out to us a state of fu- 
ture rewards and punishinents, as the sanction by which 
our conductis to be regarded. And yet there are men, 
calling themsclves Christians, who degrade the negro by 
ignorance to a level with the brutes, and deprive him of 
all the consolations of religion. We alone, of all the ra- 
tional creation, they sccm to think, is to be at once ac- 
countable for his actions, and yet his actions are not to be 
at his own disposals but his mind, his body, and his fecl- 
ings, are to be sold to ‘perpetual bondage,” 

We will take the case of slavery then as the probable, 
and in the event of the success of ecrtain designs now on 
foot, as the certain one, on which the new dectrine of ju- 
dicial supremacy over the States may be tried. ‘The case 
of the Georgia Cherokecs is amore proximate, and may 
be a precedent ones but, asno intimation of the possible 
decision of the court in that case has been given, T shall 
pretermit it, and limit mysclf to the slavery case, in which 
the declaration of Mr. King, and the charge of one of the 
judges, leaves me at liberty to enter, without guilt of intra 
sion, into that sanctum sanetorum of the judiciary—the 
privy chamber of the judges—the door of which has been 
flung wide open. Let us suppose then that a law of Con- 
gress passes, dechuing that slavery does not exist in the 
United Sintes-<that the States South of the Potomac and 
Ohio, with Missouri from the West of the Mis sippi, de- 
ny the constituttonality of the law—-that the Supre 
Court takes cognizance of the denial--commands the 
fractory States to appear at its bar-—-deci in favor of 
the law of Congress, and puts forth the decree which, ac- 
cording to the new doctrine, it is treason to resist! What 
next? Mithcr acquiescence or resistance, on the part of 
the slave cse Aequiescence involves, on the part of 
the States towards this court, a practical cxemplification 
of the old slavish doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance which the Sacheverells of Queen Anne’s time 
preached and promulgated in favor of the King against the 


x * kd 


je 


subjects with all the mischief, superadded, of turning! man 


loose two milions of slaves here, as the French National 
Convention ixl thoir agents, Santhonax and La Croix, had 
turned loose the slaves of the West India Islands. Resist- 
ance incurs all the guilt of treason ant rebellion; draws 
down upon the devoted States the troops and fanatics of 


We have read and heard much, {said Mr. B-] of late 
years, of the madness and violence of the people—the ty- 
ranny and oppression of military leaders: but we have 
heard nothing of judicial tyranny, judicial oppression, and 
judicial subserviency to the will and ambition of the 
King or President of a country. Nothing has been said 
on this branch of the subject, and nothing that I have ever 
seen, or read of, has sunk so deep upon my mind as the 
history of judicial tyranny, exemplified in the submission 
of the judges to the will of those who made them. My very 
early reading led me to the contemplation of the most 
impressive scenes of this character, which the history of 
any country affords—speak of the British State Trials, 
which I read at seven or eight years old, under the direc- 
tion of a mother, then a very young, now an aged widow. 
It was her wish to form her children to a love of liberty, 
and a hatred of tyranny, and I had wept over the fate of 
Raleigh, and Russell, and Sydney, and I will add, the La- 
dy Alice Lyle, before I could realize the conception that 
they belonged to a different country, and a different age, 
from my own. I drank deep at that fountain! I drew up 
repeated, copious, and overflowing draughts of grief and 
sorrow for suffering victims—of resentment, fear, and 
terror, for their cruel oppressors. Nothing which T have 
read in history since, not even the massacres of Marius and 
Sylla, nor the slaughters of the French Revolution, have 
sunk so deep upon my mind as the scenes which the Bri- 
tish State Trials disclosed to me; the view of the illustri- 
ous of the land seized, upon the hint of the King, carried 
to the dungeon, from the dungeon to the court, from the 
court to the scaffold; there, the body half-hung, cut down 
half alive, the belly ript open, and the bowels torn out, the 
limbs divided and stuck over gates, the property confiscat- 
ed to the King, the blood of the family attainted, and wi- 
dows and orphans turned out to scorn and want. Nothing 
which F have ever read equals the decp impression of these 
scenes; partly because they came upon my infant mind, 
more because it was a cold-blooded business, a heartless ty- 
ranny, in which the judges acted for the King, without 
passions of their own, and are stript of all the extenuations 
which contending parties claim for their excesses when 
either gets the upper hand in the crisis of great struggles. 
‘Prue, these scenes of judicial tyranny and oppression ex- 
isted long since; but where is the modern instance of judi- 
cial opposition to the will of a King or President of the 
country for the time being? Are there five instances in 
five centuries? Are there four? three? two? one? No, 
not one! ‘The nearest approach to such opposition, in the 
history of the British Judiciary, is the famous case of the 
ship money, when four judges, out of twelve, ventured 
un opinion against the Crown. In our own country no 
opposition from the bench has gone that length. The 
odious and notorious sedition law was enforced throughout 
the land by federal judges. Not one declared against it; 
and if a civil war, in that disastrous period between the 
Presidents Washington and Jefferson, had depended upon 
the judicial enforcement of that act, we should have had 
civil war. We havc heard much of the independence of 
the judges, but since about cight hundred years ago, 
when the old King Alfred hung four and forty of them in 
one year, for false judgments, there have been but few 
stations of judicial independence in reference to the 
power from which they derive their appointment. Since 
that time, the judges and the appointing power have usu- 
ally thought alike in all the cardinal questions which affect 
that power. This may be accounted for without drawing 
an inference to the dishonor of the judge, and as it will 


the Federal Government, arms all the negrocs according to answer my purpose just as well to place the account upon 


the principle declared in D’Auterive’s case, and calls in, 
by way of attending to the women and children, the knife 
and the hatchet of those Georgia Cherokees which it is 
now the organized policy of a political party to retain, 
and maintain, in the bosom of the South. 


Vor. Wi--15 


that foot, I will cheerfully do it. I will say, then, that 


[Kings and Presidents, having the nomination of judges, 


forever have chosen, and upon all the principles of human 


action with which Fam acquainted, forever will choose, 


‘these high judicial officers from the class of men whose 
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political creed corresponds with their own. ‘This is enough 
for me; itis enough for the illustration of the subject 
which we have in hand. Supposing a certain design, now 
on foot, to succeed; supposing, some four or eight years 
hence, anew creation of judges to come forth, either un- 
der a new law for the extension of the judiciary, or to fill 
up vacancies; supposing the doctrine to be established 
which is now announced by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wensrer] and that court has to pass upon a 
slavery law, or an Indian law, which the States hold to be 
void, and decree it to be binding, where is then the legiti- 
mate conclusion of the gentleman’s doctrine? Passive 
obedience and non-resistance to the Supreme Court, and 
the President that made it, or civil war with Indians and 
negroes for the allies of the Federal Government. Sir, I 
do not argue this point of the debate; I have a task before 
me-—the rectification of the assertions of the Senator from 
` Massachusetts—-which I mean to execute. Ihave turned 
aside from that task to make a remark upon the doctrine, 
and to illustrate it by an example which would make the 
Supreme Federal Court despotic over the States. I re- 
turn to my task, with repeating the words of him [Mr. 
Raxporrn] whose words will be the rallying cry of liberty 
and ‘patriotism in ages yet to come; F repeat them, then, 
but without the magical effect of that celestial infusion 
which God vouchsafed to him, divine eloquence, the 
words which, three months ago, electrified the Virginia 
Convention: ‘ The chapter of Kings, in the Holy Bible, 
follows next after the chapter of Judges.” 
I will now take up the instances, Y believe there are but 
few of them, and that Ican make short work of them, 
quoted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. W.] in 
support of his assertion, that all the measures favorable to 
the West have been carried by northern votes in opposi- 
tion to southern ones. He asserted this to be the case 
from the beginning to the ending, from the first to the 
last, of the chapter of this Government; but he did not go 
back to the beginning of the chapter, nor even to the mid- 
dle of it, nor, in fact, further than some ten leaves of it. 
He got back to the year 1820, just to the edge of the Mis- 
souri question, but not a word of that, and began with the 
reduction of the price of public land from two dollars to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. That he pro- 
claims as a western measure, and Awelts upon it, that New 
England gave thirty-three votes in favor of that reduction, 
and the four Southern States but thirty-two! Verily, this 
is carrying the measure in opposition to the votes of the 
South, in a new and unprecedented sense of the word. 
But was it a Western measure? The history of the day 
tells us no; that the Western members were generally 
against it, because it combined a change of terms from the 
credit to the ready money system, with the reduction. 
This made it unacceptable to the Western members, and 
they voted against it almost ina body. The leading men 
of the West opposed it; Mr. Clay in a speech, with great 
earnestness. Mr. Trimble and Mr. Metcalfe, of Kentucky, 
voted against it; both the Kentucky Senators did the same; 
both the present Senators from Indiana; the Representa- 
tive from Ilinois, and many others. The opposition, though 
not universal, was general from the West; and no member 
lost the favor of his constituents on that account. ‘The 
Senator’s first instance, then, of New England favor to the 
West, happens to be badly selected. It fails at both points 
of the argument; at the alleged victory over the South, 
in behalf of the West, and at the essential feature of favor 
to the West itself. ‘This isa pity. 
of the stool which had but two legs to it from the begin- 
ning. The Senator had but two instances of New England 
favor to the West, prior to the cooing and billing of the 
Presidential election in the House of Representatives in 
1825. One of these is gone; now for the next. This 


It knocks one leg off 


to be a measure of cherished importance to the West. Let 
us sec how the rival parties divided upon it. The Senator , 
from Massachusetts stated the division loosely, and without 
precision as to the numbers. He said that New England, 
with forty members in the House of Representatives, gave 
mote affirmative votes than the four Southern States with 
their fifty-two members.” How many more he did not say; 
and that want of precision induced me to cause the mat- 
ter to be looked into; and the result appears to be that in 
the list of yeas, New England, on that oecasion, beat the 
South two votes, and in the list of nays, she beat three 
votes; that is to say, she gave two votes more than the 
South did for the passage of the bill, and three votes more 
than the South against the passage of it! This leaves a 
majority of onc in favor of the South, and so off goes the 
other leg of the two legged stool; and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusctts, according to my arithmetic, is flat upon the 
ground. 

I think, sir, it was in the triumph of his soul at having 
two instances, and those the ones I have dissected, in which 
New England gave favorable votes to the West, prior ta 
the honey moon of the Presidential election of 1825, that 
the Senator from Massachusetts broke out into his ‘ time 
when,” ‘manner how,” and ‘cause why,” which seemed 
to have been received as attic wit ‘by some quantity of 
barren spectators” that chanced to be then present. I 
think it was in reference to these two instances that the 
Senator from Massachusetts made his address to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [General Hayne] andstill ringing 
the changes upon the when, the how, and the why, said 
to the Senator from South Carolina that, if this did not 
satisfy him of the disinterested affection of the Northeast 
to the West, prior to the scenes of soft dalliance which 
accompanied the Presidential election of 1825, that he did 
not know how he ever would be satisfied. Good, sir, let 
usclose a bargain——pardon the phrase—on that word. The 
Senator from Massachusetts knows of nothing to prove af- 
fection in the Northeast to the West prior to the sweet con- 
junction and full consummation of 1825, except these two 
instances. They seemed tobe but a poor dependence--a 
small plaster for a large sore-—when he brought them for- 
ward. What are they now? Reduced to nothing—literal- 
ly nothing~-worse than nothing; an admitted acknowledg- 
ment that the case wanted proof, and that none can possi- 
bly befound. | 

But the tariff! the tariff! That is a blessing, at least, 
which the West must admit it received from the North- 
east! Not the tariff of 1824: for against that, it is avow. 
ed by the Senator from Massachusetts that the New Eng- 
land delegation voted in solid column. H is the tariff of 
1828 to which he alludes, and for the blessings of which to 
the West he now claims its gratitude to the Northeast. 
Upon this claim I have two answers to make: First, that 
this instance of affection to the West is posterior to the 
election of 1825, and falls under the qualification of the 
entire system of changes which followed, consequentially, 
upon the approximation and conjunction of the planets 
which produced that event. Secondly, that almost the 
only item in that tariff of any real valuc to the West— 
the increased duty on hemp, was struck at from the North- 
east, and defended from the South. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, to whom J am now replying, himself moved 
to expunge the clause which proposed to grant us that in- 
crease of duty. True, he preposed to substitute a no- 
minal and illusory bounty on the insignificant quantity of 
hemp used on the ships of war of the United States, 
being the one twentieth part of what is used on the mer- 
chant vessels, and undertook to make us believe that the 
one twentieth part of a thing was more than the whole. 
He could not make us believe it. We refusedhis bounty; 
we voted eighteen against him, being every Senator from 


next one, sole survivor of a stinted race, is the extension ofjthe West; New England voted ten out of twelve against 


credit to the land debtors in the year 1821. This I admit 


us; the South voted eight out of eight for us; and the in- 
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creased duty on hemp was saved—saved by that South, 
in opposition to that New England, which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has so often declared to be the friend of] 
the West, and to have carried every measure favorable to 
it, in opposition to the votes of the South! 

laternal Improvement was the last resort of the Sena- 
tor’s ingenuity, for showing the affection of the Northeast 
to the West. It was on this point that his appeal to the 
West,andcalls for ananswer, were particularly addressed. 
‘The West will answer; and, in the first place, will show 
the amount, in value, in money, of the favors thus ren- 
slered, in order to ascertain the quantity of gratitude due 
and demandable for it. Qn this point we have authentic 
data to go upon. A resolution of the Senate, of which I 
was myself the mover, addressed to the ex-administration 
in the last year of its existence, called upon the then 
President to exhibit to the Congress a full statement of all 
the money expended by the Federal Government, from 
1789 to 1828, in each of the States, upon works of 
Internal Improvement. Fhe report was made, authenti- 
cated by the signatures of the Presidcnt, Mr. Adams, the 
Seeretary of the ‘Treasury, Mr. Rush, and several heads 
of Bureaus. lt is No. 69 of the Senate documents, for 
the session 1828-1829; and at page thirteen of the docu- 
ment the table of recapitulation is found, which shows 
the amount expended in each State. Let us read some 
items from it. 


The Table. 


1. Kentucky, - - - $90,000 
2. Tennessee, - - - 4,200 
3. Indiana, - - - notbing. 
4. Hlinois, - š - 8,000 
5. Mississippi, - - - 23,000 
6. Missouri, - - - nothing. 
7. Louisiana, - - - do. 


A most beggarly account! [said Mr. B.} About one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars in seven Western 
States, up to the end of that administration which assumed 
to be the exclusive champion of Internal Improvement. A 
small sumtruly, for the young and blooming West to take, 
for the surrender of all her charms to the ancient and iron- 
hearted enemy of her name. Ohio, it is not to be dissem- 
bled, has received something more; but that depends 
upon another principle—he principle of governing the 
West through her 

But the Cumberland road--that great voad, the con- 
struction of which, as far as the Ohio river, cost near 
iwo millions of dollars. Sir, the man must have a poor 
conception of the West who considers the road to Wheel- 
ingas a Western object, to be charged upon the funds and 
the gratitude of the West. ‘To the Eastern parts of Ohio 
it may be serviceable; but to all beyond that State, it is 
little known except by name. A thousand Eastern people 
travel it for one farmer or mechanic of Indiana, Hlinois, 
Missouri, Kentucky, or Tennessee. Itis, in reality, more 
an Eastern than a Western measure, built in good part 
with Western money, taken from the Western States, as 
1 humbly apprehend, in violation of their compacts with 
the Federal Government. ‘These compacts stipulate that 
two per cent. of the nett proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands shall be laid out by Congress in making roads 
or canals to” the States, not towards them. The laws 
for building the Cumberland road have seized upon all 
this fund, already amounting, in the four Northwestern 
States, to three hundred and twenty-six thousand dollars, 
and applied it to the Cumberland road. The same laws con- 
tain a curious stipulation, not to be found in any other 
law for making a road, which stipulates for the future re- 
Imbursement, out of the two per cent. fund, of all the 
moncy expended ypon it. This truly is anew way ofcon- 
ferring a thyor, aud establishing a debt of gratitude! But 
when did the New England votes in favor of this road, 
and other Western objects, commence? How do they 


pone bill to construct roads 
and canals.—Yeas, 7 out of 
10. 


relieve settlers on public 
lands by allowing them to 
enter the lands, &c.—Nays, 
8 out of 10. 


State into the Union.--Nays, 
7 out of 10. 


improve the: navigation of 
the Ohioriver.—Nays, 7 out 
of 12. 


survey of roads, &c.—Nays, 
9 out of 12. 


ling cyery thing and buying nothing there. 
s y S ying 8 


compare before and since the Presidential election of 
1825? l 
display the contrast of New England votes upon this 
point, before and after that election. 


Let the Journals tell. Let confronting columns 


THE CONTRAST. 


Since 1825. Before 1825. 


1. April8, 1816. Topost- 1. February 24,1825. Mo- 
tionto postpone appropria- 
ton for Cumberland road. 
—Yeas, 5 out of 12. 

2. March 1, 1826. Bill to 
repair Cumberland road.— 
Nays, 2 out of 12. 


2. March 6, 1816. Bill to 


3. January 29, 1817. Bill 
to admit Mississippi as a 


3. January 2, 1827. Bill 

extending the Cumberland 
road.—Nays, 5 out of 12. 
4. May 19,1824. Billto 4. March 28, 1828. Bill 
to give land to Kenyon Col- 
lege.—3 outof 12. 
5. April24, 1824. Billfor 5. December, 1828. Bill 
for making compensation for 
Indian depredations in Mis- 
. souri.—Yeas, 4 out of 12. 

Yes, [said Mr. B.] the Presidential election of 1825 
was followed by a system of changes. There seems to 
have been a surrender and sacrifice of principles on that 
occasion somewhat analogous to the surrender and mur- 
der of friends which followed the conjunction of Antony, 
Lepidus, and Cesar. It would seem that some guardian 
genius had whispered, the “ Tariff, Internal Improve- 
ment, and Slavery, are the questions to govern this Union. 
Now iet us all agree, and throw up old scruples, and work 
together upon Slavery, Tariff, and Internal Improve- 
ment.” They did throw up! Old scruples flew off like 
old garments. Leading politicians came ‘to the right 
about;” the rank and file followed; and the consequence 
was, the confronting votes and conduct which five years of 
explanations and justifications leave at the exact point at 
which they began. 

The canal across the Alleghanies is mentioned. utterly 
disclaim and repudiate that canal as a Western object. 
And here, {said Mr. B.] I take up a position which I shall 
fortify and establish on some future occasion. It is this: 
That every canal, and every road, tending to draw the 
commerce of the Western States across the Alleghany 
mountains, is an injury to the people of the West. My 
idea is this: That the great and bulky productions of the 
West will follow the course of the watcrs, and float down 
the rivers to New Orleans; that our export trade must, 


and will, go there; that this city cannot buy all, and sell 


nothing; that she must have the benefit of the import 


trade with us; thatthe people of the West must buy from 


her as wellas she from them; that the system of exchange 


and barter must take effect there; that if it does not, and 


the West continues to sell its world of productions to New 
Orleans for ready money, and carries off that money to be 
laid out in the purchase of goodsin the Atlantic cities, the 
people of the West are themselves ruined: for New Or- 
leans cannot stand such a course of business; she will fail 
in supplying the world of money which the world of pro- 
duce requires; and the consequence will be the downfal 
of prices in every article. This is somewhat the case now. 
New Orleans is called an uncertain market; her prices for 
beef, pork, flour, bacon, whiskey, tobacco, hemp, cotton, 
and an hundred other articles, is compared with the prices 
of like articles in the Atlantic cities, and found to be less; 
and then she is railed against as a bad market; as if these 
low prices was not the natural and inevitable effect of sell- 
As to the idea 
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of sending the products of the West across the Allegha-| 3. Preservation of Plymouth beach, 49,060 
nies, it isthe conception of insanity itself! Norail reads or) 4. Preservation of islands in Boston harbor, 63,000 
canals will ever carry them; not even if they do it gratis!| 5. Improvement of the Hyannis harbor, 10,000 
Onetrans-shipment, and there would have to be several,| 6. Improvement of Squam and Gloucester, 6,000 
would exceed the expense of transportation to New Or-| 7. Preservation of Deer island, _ ; 87,000 
leans, to say nothing of the wp-stream work of getting to] 8. Removing a sand bar in Merrimac river, $2,000 
the canal or rail way; itself far exceeding the whole ex-] 9. Building a pier at Stonington, 20,000 
pense, trouble, and delay, of getting to New Orleans.| 10. Making a road to Mars hill, 57,000 


Besides, such an unnatural reversal of the course of trade] Near $400,000 actually paid out in this small way, and 
would be injurious to the Western cities—to Cincinnati,{upon these small items, in New England, while seven 
Louisville, St. Louis, and to many others. It would be| States in the West, up to the last day of the coalition ad- 
injurious and fatal to our inland ‘navigation—-the steam- | ministration, had had expended within their limits, for all 
boats of the West. ‘They are our ships; their tonnage is al-| objects, great and small, Indian roads and the Eght house 
ready great, say thirty thousand tons; the building of them lat Natchez included, but $125,000. And this, sir, is the 
gives employment to many valuable trades, and creates a| New England help for which the Senator from Massachu- 
demand for many articles which the country produces. To|setts, [Mr. W.] stood up here challenging the gratitude 
say’ nothing of their obvious and incredible utility in the |of the West! But this is not all; the future is still to come; 
transportation of persons, produce, and merchandise, |a goodly prospect is ahead; and let us take a view of 
cach steam boat has itself become a market, a moving|it. The late administration, in one of its communications 
market, that comes to the door of every louse on the rivers, |to Congress, gave in a list of projects to be selected for 


taking off all its surplus fowls, and vegetables; all its sur-|future execution. 
plus wood: the expenditure for this single object in the 
past year, in two calculations made for me, ranged be- 
tween nine hundred thousand and one million of dollars. 
No, sir, the West is not going to give their steam boats—— 
their ships, not of the desert, but of noble rivers, They are 
not going to abandon the Mississippi, mare nostrum—our 
sea—for the comfort of'scaling the Alleghany mountains with 
hogsheads of tobacco, barrels of whiskey, pork, and flour, 
bales of hemp, and coops of chickens and turkeys on their 
backs! Weare not going to impoverish New Orleans, by 
selling our produce to her, and buying our merchandise 
elsewhere, and in that impoverishment committing suicide 
upon ourselves. Noram I going to pursuc this subject, 
and explore it in all its important bearings, at this time; 1 
have that task to perform, but it will be reserved for 
another occasion. 

T resume the subject of Internal Improvement. I say, 
and I say it with the proof in hand, that this whole busi- 
ness has been a fraud upon the West. Look at its pro- 

“mise and performance. Its promise was to equalize the 
expenditure of public money, and to counterbalance, 
upon roads and canals in the West, the enormous appro- 
priations for fortifications, navy yards, light houses, and 
ships, on the Atlantic board; its performance has been to 
increase the inequality of the expenditures; to fix nearly 
the whole business of Internal Improvement on the east 
of the Alleghany mountains; to add this item, in fact, to 
all the other items of expenditure in the East! Such was 


the promise; such has been the performance. Facts at- 
test it; and let the facts speak for themselves. 
The Facts. 
1. Cumberland Road to Whecling, $ 2,000,000 
2. Delaware Breakwater, (required) 2,500,000 
3, Canal over the Alleghany, (subscribed) 1,000,000 
4 Baltimore Rail Road, (demanded) 1,000,000 
5. Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, 4.50, 000 
6. Nantucket Harbor, (demanded) 900,000 


Here we go by the millions, while the West, to whom 
all the benefits of this system were promised, obtains with 
difficulty, and somewhat as a beggar would get a penny, 
a few miserable thousands. But, sir, it is not only in the 
great way, but in the small way also, that the West has 
been made the dupe of this delusive policy. She has lost 
not only by the gross but by retail. Look at the facts 
again. See what her partner in this work of Internal Im- 
provement, the Northeast, which commenced business 
with her in 1825, has since received, in the small way, 
and upon items that the West never heard of, under this 
head of Internal Improvement. 

The KFucts—again. 

1. Preservation of Little Gull Island, 


$50,000 
2. Preservation of Smutty Nose Island, 


15,000 jracy is susceptible. 


I willrecite a few of them. 


The Projects. 


1. Improvementat Saugatuck. 
2: do at Amounisuck. 
3. do at Pasumsic. 
4, do at Winnipissecogee. 
5. do at Piscataqua. 
6. do at the Ticonic Falls. 
re do at Lake Memphrymagog. 
8. do at Conneaut Creek. 
9. do at Holmes’ Hole. 
10. do at Lovejoy’s Narrows. 
11. do at Steele’s Ledge. 
12. do at Cowhegan. 
13. do at Androscoggin. 
14. do at Cobbisecontec. 
135." do at Ponceaupechaux, alias Soapy Jac. 


Such are a simple of the projects Leld in abeyance by 
e late administration, and to be executed im fature. 
Mhey were selected as national objccts!-—national! and 
not a man in the two Americas, outside of the nation of 
New England, who can take up the list and tell where 
they are, without a prompter or a gazetteer. And now, 
sir, what are the results of this partnership, of five years’ 
standing, between the West and the Northeast, in the busi- 
ness of Internal Improvement? First: Nothing, or next 
to nothing, for Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Ulinojs, Indiana, and Missouri. Second- 
ly: Eight or nine millions of dollars for large objects east 
of the Alleghany mountains. ‘Thirdly: Near $400,000 for 
small neighborhood objects, in New England. Fourthly: 
A selection of objects in the Northeast, for future nation- 
alimprovement, the very names of which are unknown 
in the neighboring Sty ‘These ave the results. Let 
any one weigh and consider them, and say whether this 
business of Internal haproyement has not been a delusion 
upon the West; if our partnersin the East have not kept 
the loaf under their own arni, and cut off two or three 
huge huncks for themselves for every thin and narrow 
slice which they threw to us? What is worse, that is te 
say, what is truly mortifying to our pride, is, that we are 
not allowed to choose for ourselves. At is in vain thet we 
contend that Western objects should be somewhere in the 
valley of the Mississippi; our partners, assuming the of 
fice of guardians, tell us it is a mistake; that every truc, 
genuine, native-born, full-blooded western improvement 
must begin upon the Atlantic coast, and if one end of it 
[points towards the setting sun, that is enough. It is now 
six ycars since I made a movement upon an object ac- 
tually Western; one which, being completed, will pro- 
duce more good for less moncy, according to my belicf, 
than any other of which the wide extent of this confede- 
itis the series of short canals, sir, 
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amounting in the aggregate to twenty-seven miles, which 
would unite New Orleans and Georgia; which would 
comect, by an inland steam boat navigation, safe from 
storms, pirates, privateers, and enemy’s fleets, the Cha- 
tahoochee and the Mississippi, the bays of Mobile, Pen- 
sacola, and St. Marks; and enable the provisions of the 
Western country to go where they are exceedingly want- 
ed, to the cotton plantations on the rivers Amite, the 
Pearl, and Pascagoula, in the State of Mississippi; the 
'Tombecbee and Alabama rivers, in the State of Alabama; 
the Gonecuh and Escambia, in West Florida; the Chata- 
hoochee, for five hundred miles up it, on the dividing 
linc of Georgia and Alabama. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana, who sits on my left, [Mr. Jouxsron] moved the bill 
that obtained the appropriation for surveying this route, 
four years ago; the Senator from the same State, who sits 
on my right, [Mr. Lryixesvon] has sent a resolution to 
the Road and Canal Committee, to have the work began; 
and the fate of this undertaking may illustrate the extent 
to which the voice of the West can go, im selecting ob- 
jects of improvement within its own limits, and for itself. 

Such are the results of the Western attempts to equal- 
ize expenditures, to improve their roads, and enrich them- 
selves upon public money by means of the Internal Im- 
provement power exercised by the Federal Government. 
The South, we are told, and told truly, has voted no 
part of these fine allowances to the West. And thence it is 
argued, and argued incorrcetly, that she is an enemy to the 
West. Sir, the bricfanswer to that charge of enmity is, 
that she has voted nothing on this account for herself; she 
has voted for us as she did for herself; the argument should 
be, that she loved us as well as she did herself and this is 
all that conscionable people can require. But another view 
remiuns to be taken of this affection, which is to be tried 
by the moncy standard. Ht is this: That, if the South 
has voted us no public money for roads and canals, they 
have paid the West a great deal of their own private 
moncy for its surplus productions, ‘The South takes the 
provisions of the West, its horses and mules besides, and 
many other items. Phe States south of the Potomac, 
south of the Tennessee river, and upon the lower Missis 
sippi, is the gold and silver region of the West. Leave 
out the supplies which come from this quarter, and the 
stream that Missouri is drawing from Mexico, also to the 
South of us, and all the gold and silver that is derived 
from other places—from any places north of Mason’s and 


Dixon's Jine—would not suffice to pay the postage of 


letters, and the ferriage of riv This Southern trade is 
the trac and valuable Grade of the West; the trade which 
they cannot do without; and with these States it is pro- 
posed that we shall have a falling out, turn our backs 
upon them, and go into close connexion with a political 
caste in a quarér of the Union from which the West nev- 
er did, and never can, finda cash market for her surplus 
products. 1 know that the West is not credited for much 


to the politician that shall attempt to cut it or to break it. 
The late Presidential election was an affair of some in- 
terest to the West. The undivided front of the Western 
electoral vote tested the unity and the intensity of her 
wishes on that point. Was that election carried by North- 
ern votes in opposition to Southern ones? Was the West 
helped cut by the North, in that hard struggle of four 
years duration? Yes, to the extent of one electoral vote 
from the republican district of Maine; to the extent of 
many thousand individual votes; but these came from the 
democracy, some few exceptions; but nothing from that 
party which now assumes to be the fricnd of the West, 
and so boldly asserts that every Western measure has been 
carried by Northern in opposition to Southern votes. 

The graduation bill, [said Mr. B.] is a Western mea- 
sure: there is no longer any dispute about that. It came 
from the West, and is supported by the West. Memorials 
from eight Legislatures have demanded. it; seventeen out 
of cightcen Western Senators have voted for it. Has 
the Northeast carried that bill in opposition to the South? 
It has repeatedly been before both Houses-—-was once on 
its final passage in this chamber, and wanted four votes, 
which was only a change of position in two voters to carry 
it. Did the Northeast, out of her twelve voters present, 
give us these two? She did not. Did she give us one? 
No, not one. ‘Phere was but one from the North of Ma- 
son’s and Pixon’s Tine, ‘and that ofan honorable Senator—-£ 
do not call him honorable by virtue of a rule—who is no 
longer a member of this body—T speak of Mr. Ridgely, of 
Delaware, that little State, whose moral and intellectual 
strength on this floor has often kept her in the first rank 
of importance. How was it to the South? A brilliant 
and powerful support from the Scnator of Virginia, not 
yet in his seat, [Mr. Tazuwet.] whose name, for that sup- 
port, is borne with honor upon the legislative page of 
Missouri and IHinois; a firm support from the two Sena- 
tors from Georgia, (Messrs. Conn and Bernis] since 
ceased to be members. A motion for reconsideration from 
the venerable Macox---the friend of me and mine through 
four generations in a straight line--to reconsider the vote 
of rejection with a view of passing the main part, the first 
scefion, which contained the whole graduation clause. Se- 
veral other Senators from the South, who then voted 
against the bil, expressed a determination to examine it 
further, and intimated the pleasure it would give them to 
vote for it at another time, if found, upon further exami- 
nation, to be as beneficial as I supposed. ‘Thus stood the 
South and West upon that greatest and truest of all West- 
crn Measures; and we shall quickly see how they stand 
again; forthe graduation bill is again before the Senate, 
and next in order after the subject now in hand. 

How stand the North and South on another point of in- 
calculablei ntcrest to the West-—the motion now under dis- 
cussion——no, not now under discussion-~-the motion now 
depending, to stop the surveys, to limit the sales of public 


rk 


sngacity, and the result of her Internal Improvement}lands, and to abolish the cilices of the Surveyors General? 


partnership goes to justify the Beolian imputation to; How stand the partics on that point? 


Why, as faras we 


which we have been subject; but there are some things)can discover, without the report of yeas and nays, the 


which do not require much sagi 


gacity, nor any book learn-| Northe: 


ast, with the exception of the Senator from New 


ing, to discover how they le. Little children, for exam-f Hampshire, on my right, (Mr. Weonnuny] against us; the 
3 £ 


ple, can readily find out on which side their bread is but- 
tered, and the grown men of the West can as quickly 
discover from which side of Mason’s and Dixon’s linc their 
wold and silver comes. We hear mach about binding the 
different sections of the Union together; every road and 
every canal is to be a chain for that purpose. Granted. 
But why break the chains which we have already? Com- 
merce is the strongest of all chains. 
intercst. it binds together the most distant nations; aliens 
in color, language, religion, and Jaws. Jt unites the an- 
tipodess men whose fcet are opposite, whose countr’ 
au parated by the entire diameter of the solid globe. 
We bave a chain of this kind with the South, and woe be 


S 


It is the chain ofjfeom Massachusetts [Mr. Wx 


South unanimous for us. And thus, the very question 
which has furnished a peg to hang the debate on, which 
has brought out the assertion that every measure friend- 
ly to the West has been carried by New England votes, 
in opposition to Southern votes, is itsclf evidence of the 
contrary, and would have placed that evidence before the 
West in the most authentic form, if the ingenious Senator 
sren] had not evaded that 
consequenee, by moving an indefinite postponement, and 
thereby getting rid ofa direct vote on the resolution, which 
has become current under the name of the Senator who 
introduced it, [Mr. Foor, of Connecticut. ] 
How stand the South and North upon another point, 
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also of overwhelming concern to the West--the scheme 
for partitioning out the new States of the West among the 
old ones? Whence comes that scheme? Who supports 
it? What its real object? The West will be glad to know 
the when, the why, and the how, of that new and porten- 
tous scheme. But, first, what is it? Sir, it isa scheme to 
keep the new States in leading strings, and to send the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands to the States from 
which the public lands never came. It is a scheme to di- 
vide the property of the weak among the strong. It is a 
scheme which has its root in the principle which partition- 
ed Poland between the Emperors of Russia and Germany 
and the King of Prussia. Whence comes it? From the 
Northeast. How comes it? By an innocent and harmless 
resolution of inquiry. When comes it? Cotemporaneous- 
ly with this other resolution of innocent and harmless in- 
quiry into the expediency of limiting the settlement, check- 
ing emigration to the West, and delivering up large por- 
tions of the new States to the dominion of wild beasts. 
These two resolutions come together, and of them it may 
be said, ‘* these two make a pair.” A newspaper in the 
Northeast contained a letter written from this place, giv- 
ing information that the resolution of the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr, Foor} was brought in to anticipate and 
forestall the graduation bill. I saw itin that light, (said 
Mr. B.] before I saw the letter. I had announced it in 
that character long before I received the letter, and read 
it to the Senate. This resolution then was to check-mate 
my graduation bill! It was an offer of battle to the West! 
1 accepted the offer; I am fighting the battle: some are 
crying out and hauling off; but I am standing to it, and 
mean to stand toit. I call upon the adversary to come on 
and Jay on, and I tell hin— 


will become an object of high consideration to these new 
lords proprietors; and hosts of spies, informers, prosecu- 
tors, and witnesses, will be sent into the new States, to 
waylay the inhabitants, and dog the farmers round their 
fields, to detect and persecute the man who cuts a stick, 
or lifts a stone, or breaks the soil of these new masters 
and receivers. While the land is public property, and the 
proceeds go into the treasury, like other public money, 
there is less interest felt in the sales by the individual 
States; but, from the moment that the proceeds of the 
sales are to be divided out by a rule of proportion which 
would give nearly all to the populous States, from that 
moment it would be viewed as State property, and every 
engine would be set to work to make the lands produce 
the utmost possible farthing for the individual States. 
Each would jcalculate, in every question of sale or gift, 
how much his State, and how much he himself, as a unit 
in that State, was to gain or lose by the operation. And 
who are to be the forcmost and most insatiable of these 
new lords proprietors? Let the vote, on the reference 
of the resolution, answer the question; let it tell. They 
are the States which never gave any land to the Federal 
Government! Massachusetts and Maine, which retained 
their thirty thousand square miles of vacant territory, and 
are now selling it at twenty-five, at twenty, at ten, and at 
five cents per acre. Connecticut, which seized upon two 
millions of acres of the land which Virginia had ceded to 
the Federal Government, and held fast to the jurisdiction 
as well as the soil, until the Congress agreed to give he 
a deed “to all the right, title, interest, and estate, of the 
United States” to the soil itself. Who are our defenders? 
They are the States south of the Potomac, which were, 
themsclves, the great donors of land to the Federal Go- 
yernment, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia—these are 
our defenders! And without their defence, the West 
would fare now as she would have fared without it forty 
years ago, in the times of the old confederation. 

I have now, [said Mr. B.] gone through the “chapter” 
of the conduct of the Federal Government, and the rela- 
tive affection of the North and South to the West. I 
commenced without exordium, and shall finish without 
peroration. On two points more, and only two, I wish to 
be understood. 

Hirst, As to the rcason which has induced me to enter, 
with this length and precision of detail, into the question 
of relative affection from the North and South towards the 
West. ‘That reason is this: that having been accustomed, 
for the last five years, to see and hear the South repre- 
sented as the enemy of the West, and the Northeast as its 
friend, and in the very words used by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Weusrrn] on this floor, and having 
always maintained the contrary in the West, I could not, 
without suffering myself to be gagecd hereafter with an 
unanswerable question, sit still and hear the same things 
repeated on this floor, without entering my solemn dis- 
sent, supported by authentic references to its truth; espe- 
cially when T labor under the thorough conviction that the 
object of these statements, both in the West and in this 
chamber, is to produce a state of things hostile to the well 
being of this confederacy. Secondly, That in repeated 
reference, in the course of my speech, to the federal party 
in the United States, I mean no proscription of that party 
in mass. I have a test to apply to each of them, and ac- 
cording to the proof of that test does the individual ap- 
pear fair or otherwise before me. The test is this: Is he 
faithful to his country in the hours of her trial? As this 
question can be answered, so does he stand before me 
a fair candidate or otherwise for a ratable proportion of 
the offices, subordinate to the highest, which this country 
affords. ‘This declaration, I trust, sir, will not be receiv- 
ed as arrogant, but taken in its true spirit, as a qualifica- 
tion due to myself of things said in debate, and which 
might be misunderstood. Iam a Senator; have a voice 


Damned be he that first crivs out enough.” 


Yair play and hard play is the game Tam willing to play 
at. War to the knife, and the knife to the hilt; but 
let the play be fair. Nothing foul; no blackguardism. 
‘This resolution, then, from the other end of the capitol, 
twin brother to the one here, comes from the Northeast; is 
resisted by the South, and is ruinous to the West. New 
Hampshire, Rhode Iskund, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, were unanimous for it: Massachu- 
setts, nine to one for it; South Carolina and Georgia were 
unanimously against it; Virginia, ten to one against it; 
North Carolina, eight to four against it. This scene pre- 
sents itsclf to my mind, [said Mr. B.] as a picture with 
three figures upon it. First, the young West, a victim 
to be devoured. Secondly, the old North, attempting to 
devour her. Thirdly, the gencrous South, ancient de- 
fender and savior of the West, stretching out an arm to 
save her again. 7 

Let these two resolutions pass, and ripen into the mea- 
sures which their tenor implics to be necessary, and the 
seal is fixed, for a long period, on the growth and pros- 
perity of the West. Under one of them the sales of the 
Jands will be held back; under the other, cvcry possible 
inducement willarise to screw up the price of all that is sold. 
From that moment the West must bid adicu to all prospect 
of any liberal change jn the policy of the United States 
in the sale and disposition of the public lands; no more 
favor to the settler, no justice to the States; no sales on 
fir and equitable terms. Grinding avarice will take its 
course, and feed full its deep and hungry maw.. Laws 
will be passed to fix the minimum price at the highest rate; 
agents will be sent to attend the sales, and bid high against 
the farmer, the settler, and the cultivator. Dreadful will 
be the prices then run up. ‘The agents will act as attor- 
neys for the plaintiffs in the execution. The moncy is 
coming to the States they represent; they can bid what 
they please. They can bid off the whole country, make 
it the property of other States, and lease or rent small 
tracts to the inhabitants. ‘The preservation of the timber 
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upon nominations to office; and the country has a right to 
be informed of my principles of action. 

{Here Mr. BENTON brought his remarks to a close. ] 

Mr. BURNET said that he did not rise for the purpose 
of engaging in the debate; but merely to explain a law of 
the State of Ohio, which had been referred to by the Se- 
nator from Missouri; and to state, for the information of 
the Senate, the circumstances which induced the Legisla- 
ture to pass it. One of the motives, and, perhaps, the 
principal motive, which actuated them, was a desire to 
prevent runaway slaves from seeking shelter within the 
State, and evading the pursuit of their masters. On that 
subject, frequent and loud complaints had been made by 
the citizens of neighboring States, and particularly by 
those of Kentucky; and, if his memory was not incorrect, 
there was a correspondence between the Governors of the 
two States on the same subject. The Legislature of Ohio, 
desirous of removing the cause of these complaints, and 
of checking the evil complained of, passed the law which 
has been referred to in the debate, by which all persons 
of color, on coming into the State, were required to bring 
with them authentic record evidence of their freedom, 
and to exhibit it to the clerk of the county court, whose 
duty it was to record it, and give a certificate of the fact. 
The law also imposed a severe penalty on every citizen who 
should harbor or employ persons of color, who have not 
complied with its requirements. ‘Thus far {said Mr. B.] 
it will be admitted that the law was well calculated to 
guard the rights of property in the neighboring States. 
But, sir, the Legislature had another object in view, of 
great importance to themselves and their constituents. 
They found it necessary to take steps to guard the State, 
as far as possible, against the evils of pauperism; and, for 
that purpose, they introduced a provision that no black or 
mulatto should be permitted to reside in the State with- 
out giving bond and security, in the sum of five hundred 
dollars, toindemnify the township against any expense that 
might be incurred in consequence of their own inability 
to support themselves. These [said Mr. B.] were the pro- 
visions of the law in question; and he submitted it to the 
Senate whether they were not both justifiable and com- 
mendable. The people of Ohio had excluded slavery, 
with its advantages, if it had any, and it was natural for 
them to desire, as far as was practicable, to escape itsevils. 
Knowing the general character of free people of color, 
they were desirous of having as few of them as possible, 
and of having some indemnity against the charge and ex- 
pense of supporting’ such as might settle in the State. 
Mr. B. further stated, that the law, which he understood 
the gentleman from Missouri as complaining of, had been 


tion this, that the position which I occupy may be distinct- 
ly understood. Animadversions upon party measures af- 
fect no particular geographical division of the country, but 
only the individuals who sustained them, wherever they 
may reside. But the gentleman has assailed all the North- 
ern States, and particularly those of New England; ac- 
cusing them of narrow views, and systematic hostility and 
injustice towards the West; while, on the other hand, he 
has lauded the South, as her generous, liberal, and magna- 
nimous friend. Such assertions, in order to gain any cre- 
dence, must be supported by proof. Of this, the gentle- 
man seems to have been aware, and has, accordingly, at- 
tempted to sustain them by a recurrence to historical 
facts. 1 shall endeavor, concisely, to remark upon suek 
as appear to be of importance enough to deserve atten- 
tion, and which have been stated with sufficient distinct- 
ness to render them susceptible of being followed. 

He has gone back tothe days of the Old Confederation, 
and the records of the Continental Congress; and dwelt 
upon certain proceedings, in 1786, relative to the defence 
of what was then the western district of Virginia, now the 
State of Kentucky. A proposition was made to send two 
companies of Federal troops to the rapids of the Ohio. It 
is to be recollected that we had just then emerged from 
the war of the Revolution, that tremendous struggle, in 
which we had strained every nerve to agony, and had sunk 
down to a state of exhaustion; destitute of money, without 
revenue, and without credit. To send two companies to 
the then distant wilderness on the Ohio, was a severer bur- 
then on the public finances than to send thousands now to 
the mouth of the Columbia. Upon this proposition, the 
votes of New England were equally divided. During its 
pendency, on the twenty-first of June, a motion was made 
by Mr. Lee, adclegate from Virginia, to add two compa- 
nics more, making four in all, for her defence; which 
was supported by that State alone; all the delegates from 
the other States, excepting one from Georgia, answering: 
in the negative. 

It was upon his stating this vote, that the gentleman cx. 
claimed, in toucs of delight and exultation: Magnanimous 
Virgina, ay! 

She isa great and magnanimous State. I would not 
retractaught from her merits. New England seeks not to 
prostrate the fabric of others’ fame, in-order to erect her 
own from its fragments; she is rich enough in her own 
splendid materials. But the gentleman has not been for- 
tunate in selecting this vote, given for her own exclusive 
benefit against all the other States, as an illustration of her 
disinterestedness and liberality. To attribute in this in- 
stance so great merit to her, is an implication of demerit 


in force more than twenty years; and that the movement | in all the others, which Feave to be repelled by their older 


at Cincinnati, to which he had referred, was nothing more 
than the giving of a notice, under that law, to those per- 
sons on whom it operated, and who had not complied with 
its directions, that they must do so, within a stated time, or 
leave the State. 


Weonespay, Fesnrvuary 3, 1830. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. FOOT. 

Mr. SPRAGUE rose, and concluded the speech which 
he commenced yesterday. His remarks were as follows: 

Mr. $. said it was with reluctance that he entered into 
this extraordinary debate. ‘The gentleman who had just 
resumed his seat (Mr. Burren} had most gratuitously 
given to it an unpleasant sectional character. Some por- 
tion of his remarks related merely to measures of a party 
in opposition to the administrations of Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Madison. Had he confined himself to those acts, 1 
should not have felt myself constrained to partici 
discussion; because I was, from the first, politically oppos- 
ed to them, and have never changed mysentiments. I men- 


and abler representatives around me. 

On the 29th of June, cight days only after the almost 
unanimous refusal of Congress to send more than the two 
companies to the defence of Virginia, a committee, con- 
sisting of two members from that State, and one from 
Massachusetts, made 2 report in favor of authorizing the 
commander of those two companies to march into the In- 
dian country and make war, or treat for peace, as he 
should see fit; and, also to call, at his pleasure, upon the 
Governor of Virginia, for one thousand militia. ‘This re- 
port being under debate, a motion was made to postpone 
it for the present, in order to take up another proposition, 
which, after reciting that there was not sufficient evidence 
of Indian depredations ‘to justify carrying war into their 
country,” recommended the adoption, ¢* without delay,” 
of ‘such measures as shall effectually secure peace to the 
Indians, and safety to the citizens inhabiting the frontiers 
of the United States.” This motion the Senator from 
Missouri pronounced +‘ cold blooded, cruel, and inhuman; 
equalled only by the National Assembly of the French 
Revolution, which, when their fellow-citizens were falling 
around them by the daggers of assassins, passed to the or- 
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ders of the day.” It was made by Mr. Pettit, of Penn- 
sylvania, and there were more votes for it out of New 
England than from within it. 

But if the gentleman’s sensibilities were so much outrag- 
ed by the idea of passing over that report in favor of war 
and bloodshed, -even for a moment, in order to take up a 
substitute of peace and security, what will he say, how 
will he bear the shock, when he finds that a Motion was 
made, not by a delegate from New England, nor even from 
the north of the Potomac, but from the South, from 
Georgia, to postpone the whole for six days; and that 
there were no less than fifteen voices in the affirmative, 
and two-thirds of them from without the limits of New 
England! Nay, more, that this very report, which it was 
so monstrous and horrible to hesitate even for a moment 
in adopting, was, upon the final question, absolutely re- 
jected, and that, too, not by 2 bare majority of the Con- 
gress, but by a vote of two to one—six States to three; 
and of the six, two only being fromthe Northeast! And of 
the individual delegates, seventeen voted in the affirma- 
tive, and nine only in the negative; Mr. Houston, of Geor- 
gia, being excused at his own request! 

YT have been accustomed, sir, from my earliest recoliec- 
tions, to cherish the memory of those who composed the 
Continental Congress with reverence and gratitude. 1 
have supposed that the very existence of this great, pros- 
perous, and happy republic, demonstrated the elevation of 
their intellectual and moral character, their wisdom, pu- 
vity, and beneficence; that their monuments were every 
where butover their graves. Ts all this illusion? Is their 
epitaph still to be written? And shall we now inscribe 
upon their tomb, Here lic the members uf the Continental 
Congress of 1786-—those cold blooded, crucl, inhuman 
monsters, who are to be paralleled in all history only by 
the fiends of the French Revolution, who washed their 
handsin the blood of their brethren? 

There are some exaggerations too extravagant even for 
the figures of rhetoric or the fictions of poctry. My own 
scction of country might be well content to appear sombre 
and unlovely to that vision which can present the revered 
patriots of the Revolution in colors so dark, and with fea- 
tures so distorted, 


The next topic of crimination against our forefathers) 


was a clause originally inserted in the ordinance for ascer- 
taining the mode of disposing of lands in the western 
country, when it was reported by a committee, in 1785, 
wud which prohibited the sale, by the public officer, of a 
second township, by sections, untilafter all the first should 
have been disposed of. It arose from an evident solici- 
tude for the security of the frontier settlers, and a desire 
to keep them in some measure compact, that they might 
be competent to their own protection, instead of seatter- 
ing over immense forests, beyond the reach of timely suc- 
cor. 
Washington. It is nota little singular that the gentleman 
should have made this a theme of reiterated and vehement 
condemnation, when he had just before complained so 
loudly of an alleged indifference to the safety of the new 
settlements. He insists that a majority of the committee 
lived north of the Potomac, and that their object was to 
stint the growth of the West. He did not tell as who 
composed it. [Mr. BENTON explained by reading the 
names of a commitice consisting of onc from cach State, 
A. D. 1785.) Mr. § proceeded. ‘The committee, which 
the gentleman had just named was not that which origi- 
nally reported the ordinance, but one to whom it was sub- 
sequently referred, and who do not appear to have made 
any amendments or alterations. It was, I believe, first 
reported in May, 1784, by a committce consisting of Mr. 
Jefferson, of Virginia, Williamson, of North Carolina, 
Reed, of South Carolina, Howell, of Rhode Island, and 
Gerry, of Massachusetts; and its paternity is thus transfer- 
red to the south side of the Potomac. 


This is well known to have been the policy of 


acted upon during that session; and at the commencement 
of the next session, in November, 1785, all the unfinished 
business of the preceding was taken up, and this appears 
to have been subsequently referred to the large committee 
which the gentleman has mentioned. . But the justice and 
charity with which sinister motives are attributed to the 
North, is further illustrated by the fact, that upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. McHenry to strike out this obnoxious clause, 
every member, with the single exception of Mr. Howell, 
of Rhode island, answered in the affirmative; and yet it is 
insisted that the North, who had the whole perfectly in 
their power, were wickedly intent upon it as a means to 
cramp the growth of the West, and were defeated only 
by those of a more magnanimous region. 

By the same ordinance, one-third part of all the mines 
of gold, silver, copper, and lead, were in all sales to be 
reserved to the Government. Upon a motion tostrike out 
this reservation, and thus leave the whole to the purchas- 
ers, Massachusetts was divided, Rhode Island divided, and 
all the other States and all the other delegates, excepting 
Mr. Monroe, answered in the negative. ‘This instance of 
comparative liberality seems to have wholly escaped the 
gentloman’s observation. 

Strange as it may seem, it has, in this debate, been 
made matter of loud and bitter complaint, that the United 
States had sold the public lands for money; have coined 
the soil into gold and silver, as it was expressed. The 
right and the obligation of the Government to do this 
have been so unanswerably established by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wunsren] that Ishall not dis- 
cuss it. te would be uscless, indeed, for me to follow 
where is seen the giant’s track. 1 shall endeavor, through- 
out, to avoid the ground which he has occupied. 1 will 
only now add, that however illiberal some persons may now 
consider the selling, instead of giving away this common 
property of the nation, itis net a mere Yankee notion, 
nor even confined to the wrong side of Masons and Dix- 
on’s Tine; but has, fiom the first, been insisted upon by the 
statesmen of the more congenial South. In February, 
1786, a committee of Congress, consisting of Messrs. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, McKean, of South Carolina, 
Monroe, of Virginia, King, of Massachusctts, and Pettit, 
of Pennsylvania, held the following language: We ¢con- 
template with great satisfaction the prospect of extinguish- 
inga part of the domestic debt, by the sales of the west- 
ern lands, but a considerable time must elapse,” &c. And 
in the Virginia convention, in 1788, Mr. [farrison said, 
«the back Jands and imposts will be sufficient for all the 
exigenc of Government.” Mr. Grayson spoke of the 
e domestic debt being diminished by the sale of western 
lands;? and Mr. Madison, speaking of the Mississippi, 
said, ‘fa material consideration was, that the cession of 
that river would diminish the value of the western coun- 
try, which was a common fund for the United States, 
and would consequently tend to impoverish their public 
treasury. ‘Chesc, sir, were rational grounds.” And in 
1786, the Virginia delegation to Congress, with reference 
to the same subjcet, say, “the States who have ceded it, 
and the confederacy at large, look up to the western lands 
as a substantial fund for the discharge of the public debt.” 

The navigation of the Mis pi occupied a large 
space in the gentleman’s con of sectional liberality 
and illiberality. It is, indeed, a subject of importance, and 
vastly more worthy of attention than most of those upon 
which he has expatiated. 

The specification of charge is, that, in the year 1786, 
Mr. Jay, then Scerctary for Foreign Affairs, proposed the 
making of a treaty with Gardoqui, the Spanish minister, 
by which the navigation of that river should be relinquish- 
ed to Spain, for twenty-five or thirty years, in considera- 
tion of certain commer stipulations, for mutual inter- 
change of commodities, by which all the productions of 


At was not finally |this country, with the exception of tobacco, were to be 
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received into the Spanish dominions. This proposition 
was supported by the States of the North; and the gen- 
tleman charitably supposes, from a desire to deprive their 
fellow-citizens of the West of that great highway so essen- 
tial to their prosperity. x 

It is to be recollected that Spain, being then in posses- 
sion of Louisiana and the Floridas, most positively and 
peremptorily denied that we had any right to participate 
in the use of that river. Prostrated as our strength and 
finances then were, the country was not in a condition to 
enforce our claim by arms. Thus situated, it was appa- 
rent that we could have no immediate enjoyment of the 
waters of the Mississippi, and it was believed that the best 
mode for securing the future permanent possession-of them 
was to lease it, for a while, to the Spanish Govérnment, 
for a valuable consideration; and that, by assenting to 
such an arrangement, and holding it by our permission, 
Spain would unequivocally acknowledge our right, which 
would revert to us, accompanied by the possession, at the 
expiration of the stipulated term. And it was thought, 
morcover, that it would be dishonorable to the country to 
suffer a foreign nation to withhold it from us in a hostile 
attitude. It was also apprehended that Great Britain 
would unite with Spain in resisisting our claim, and ex- 
cluding us forever from the enjoyment of our right. 

These facts rest upon no doubtful authority; they are 
supported by the disinterested testimony of high minded 
and honorable men, actors in the scenes which they 
describe, and who, in 1788, were willing to do that jus- 
tice to their associates which is now attempted to be with- 
drawn, 

General Lec, in the Virginia convention, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘J feel myself called on, by the honorable gentleman, 
vo come forward and tell the truth about the transaction 
respecting the Mississippi.” <“ There are men of inte- 
srity and truth here, who were also then in Congress. 
l call on them to put me right with respect to those 
transactions. As far as I could gather from what was then 
passing, I believe there was not a gentleman in that Con- 
gress who had an idea of surrendering the navigation of 
that river. They thought of the best made of securing it. 
Some thought one way, and some another. X was one of 
those who thought the mode which has been alluded to 
the best to secure it. T shall never deny that it was my 
opinion. 1 was one peculiarly interested... I had. a for- 
tune ja that country, purchased, not by paper money, but 
by gold, to the amount of cight thousand pounds. But 
private interest could not have influenced me. ‘The pub- 
lic welfare was my criterion. In my opinion, I united pri- 
vate interest to public interest, not of the whole people of 
Virginia, but of the United States. I thought T was pro- 
ynoting the real interests of the people.” 

Mr. Madison said: 

“There were seven States who thought it right to 
give up the navigation of the Mississippi for twenty-five 
years, for several reasons, which have been mentioned. 
As far as Ican recollect, it was nearly as my honorable 
Friend said; but they had no idea of absolutely alienating 
it. J think one material consideration which governed 
them was, that there were grounds of serious negotiation 
between Great Britain and Spain, which might bring on 
a coalition between those nations, which might enable 
them to bind us on different sides, permanently withhold 
that navigation from us, and injure us, in other respects, 
materially. The temporary cession, it was supposed, 
would fix the permanent right in our favor, and prevent 
that dangerous coalition.” 

For these transactions, as affecting the interests of the 
region beyond the Alleghanies, the gentleman has cast 
unmeasured opprobrium upon the North, and bestowed 
a corresponding culogium upon the South, particularly 
Virginia; with what justice or candor may be seen, not 

i a. 
Vou. VI.--16 


only from what has just been stated, but from the facts 
which I shall hereafter adduce, and to which he has. made 
no allusion. pie 

That a majority of the delegates from Virginia were 
opposed to the contemplated treaty, is unquestionably 
true; but is there not reason to believe that this was. oc- 
casioned, in some degree, atleast, by the circutnstance 
that her great staple, tobacco, was not provided for; espe- 
cially when we find that one of her most eminent citizens 
[Mr. Monroe] disapproved of it merely for its commercial 
regulations. á 

But the delegation from that State, in the same year, 
1786, themselves proposed to enter into permanent stipu- 
lations with Spain, by which we should relinquish, forever, 
all right of transporting any articles up the Mississippi, 
from its mouth; and New Orleans should be made an en- 
trepot, at which our produce, carried down the river, 
should be landed, and fpay duties,to the Spanish Crown; 
and a consul of the United States there showld be respon- 
sible for every violation of these engagements. Now, sir, 
compare these renunciations and sacrifices, to endure 
through all time, with the mere temporary relinquish- 
ment for twenty-five or thirty years, and let the candid 
and intelligent declare which would have been most wise, 
and have best secured the true and permanent interests 
and safety of the Western country. 

But the comparison ends not here. There was a time 
when the Southern States, and Virginia with the rest, 
were disposed to make an absolute and perfect surrender 
of all right to the waters of the Mississippi, but the 
Northern and Eastern States opposed it. It was at the 
period of their greatest distress, and for the purpose of 
obtaining succor from Spain. For this we have the high 
authority of Mr. Madison himself, who says, 


“It was soon perceived, after the commencement of 
the war with Great Britain, that, among the various ob- 
jects that would affect the happiness of the people of 
America, the navigation of the Mississippi was one, 
Throughout the whole history of foreign negotiation, great 
stress was laid on its preservation. In the time of our 
greatest distresses, particularly when the Southern States 
were the scene of war, the Southern States cast their eyes 
around to be relieved from their misfortunes. It wag 
supposed that assistance might be obtained for the relin- 
quishment of that navigation. It was thought that, for so 
substantial a consideration, Spain might be induced to af: 
ford decisive succor. It was opposed by the Norther 
and Eastern States. They were sensible that it might-be 
dangerous to surrender this important right, particularly 


| to the inhabitants of the Western country. But so it was, 


that the Southern States were for it, and the Eastern 
States opposed to it.” 


And Mr. Monroe, after speaking of the constant efforts 
of Virginia to preserve this navigation, says, 

< There was a time, it is true, when even this State, in 
some measure, abandoned the object, by authorizing this 
cession to the court of Spain.” 


It is not my purpose to censure those who advocated 
that surrender. They felt themselves constrained by the 
necessities of the war. But the Northern States, more. 
unyielding in their purpose, never despaired of the re- 
public; they sent their own sons to fight the battles of 
their distant brethren, and freely furnished, frorn with- 
in themselves, that succor which others were willing to 
purchase from foreign hands, at so great a pricé; and 
now they are, even here, rewarded with contumely and. 
reproach! : 

Such is the effect of partial or distorted views of distant 
events; of resting upon insulated parts. of remote trans- 
actions; of seizing and following the mere shreds of bis- 
tory, which lead to error and injustice, instead of light and 
trath. 
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-bill for that purpose was before the Senaté, an amend- 
ment was proposed by Mr. Dana, providing that it should 
not take effect until the consent of each State should have 
been obtained. Yet this proposition was defeated by 
Northern Senators: if- they, had voted in the affirmative, it 
would have prevailed by a vote of eighteen to ten. The 
whole.amendment of Mr. Dana consisted of two alternative 
propositions, providing that the act should not take effect - 
until the consent of each State should have been obtained, 
or the constitution hayé been so amended. as to authorize 
Congress to pass the act. A division of the question being 
required, a distinct vote was taken on the first proposition; 
which alone seems to have been selected for special ani- 
madversion. I marvel much that the gentleman’s vision 
should have been confined to one half of the amendment, 
especially when he was in search of motives, and they 
would have been clearly disclosed by a glance at the other 
half. Doubts were entertained, of the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to admit Louisiana. And were not those 
doubts entitled to respect? Is it not. known that Mr. Jef- 
ferson himself, to whose opinions the gentleman bows with 
such profound reverence, repeatedly declared, in his let- 
ters to Mr. Dunbar and others, that Congress had no such 
power? and, ifI mistake not, Mr. Madison, in March, 1803, 
then Secretary of State, framed his instructions to Messrs. 
Livingston and Monroe upon the basis of this constitution- 
al disability. He was so particular as to give a formula of 
some of the articles to be inserted in the proposed treaty 
for the acquisition of Louisiana, one of which is prescribed 
in these words: 

“To incorporate the inhabitants of the newly ceded 
territory with the citizens of the United States, on an equal 
footing, being a provision which cannot now be made, it 
is to be expected, from the character and policy of the 
United States, that such incorporation will take place with- 
out unnecessary delay. In the mean time they shall be 
secure in their persons and property, and in the free en- 
joyment of their religion.” i 

Here, sir, our negotiators were unequivocally warned 
not only to make rio agreement for the admission of the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory into the Union, but to 
declare that such a stipulation could not then be made. 
By what was it prohibited except the limits of the consti- 
tution? And what was the necessary delay, but to obtain 
the requisite authority by amendment? On the 12th of 
August, 1803, after the formation of the treaty, and before 
its ratification, Mr. Jefferson holds the following strong and 
explicit language, in a letter to Mr. Breckenridge: 

‘* Thistreaty must, of course, be laid before both Houses, 
because both have important functions to exercise respect- 
ing it. They, I presume, will see their duty to their coun- 
try in ratifying and paying for it, so as to secure a good 
which would otherwise probably be never again in their 
power! But [suppose they must then appeal to the na- 
tion for an additional article to the constitution approving 
and confirming an act which the nation had nct previous- 
ly authorized. The constitution has made no provision 
for our holding forcign territory, still less for incorporat- 
ing foreign nations into our Union. The Executive, in 
seizing the fugitive occurrence which so much advances 
the good of the country, have done an act against the con- 
stitution.” 

Itis not, my intention to enter into the argument, or 
even to express an opinion upen the subject, but merely 
to show that it is not strange, that seven Senators, or ever 
x Committee of the Legislature of Massaghusetts, should 
have doubted the existence of a constitutional power 
which President Jefferson so peremptorily denied. 

The Missouri question has been invoked upon this oc- 
casion. “It is not a correct representation, te say that the 
North were opposed to the admission of that State; they 
proffered her their cordial embrace. But they wished to 
exclude involuntary servitude from her limits; and, be- 


By the terms of the treaty proposed by Mr. Jay, and 
which have been’ so, much reprobated, Spain was to re- 
ceive-all the productions of the United-States, with the 
exception of a-single:article; and yet the gentleman has, 
somehow, fallen intothe error of asserting that the privi- 
lege-was confined to fish and oil; which he several: times 
repeated, adding; in a particular tone,‘ id est, from New. 
England.” Sir, whatever the manner in which that-gen-| 
tleman may choose to allude to the fruits of their labor, it 
is not in his power to depreciate the merits or importance 
of our hardy. fishermen—of that class of men who, with 
John Manly, in 1775, first unfurled the American ban- 
ner upon the ocean, and first caused the proud cross of 
St. George’ to bow to it in submission. - 

Yet even the fisheries, the right which Heaven gave, 
wherever the winds would waft, or the. waves would bear 
us, which were deemed so highly of that Mr. Grayson de- 
nominated them the cornfields ofthe East; eventhese were 
so far abandoned, that the Congress refused to make their 
preservation a sine qua non of a treaty, but authorized 
peace to be concluded without any stipulations for their 
security. . Thanks to the wisdom and firmness of the com- 
missioners who saved us from that calamity. 

In January, 1803, President Jefferson nominated Ro- 
bert R. Livingston and James Monroe co-ministers to the 
French republic, for the purpose of obtaining, from the 
First Consul, an extension of our rights on the Mississippi. 
Upon the question of confirmation, by the Senate, of the 
nomination of Mr. Monroe, there were fifteen affirma- 
tives, and twelve negatives. - And this opposition is made 
food for accusation against the States of the Northeast, as 
evincing hostility to the objects of the mission and the in- 
terests to be affected by it. Yet, sir, without the afirma- 
tive votes. which were given from those States, Mr. Mon- 
roe’s nomination could not have been confirmed: for, if 

ou substract the three votes which their Senators gave 
in favor, and place them in opposition to the confirmation, 
there would have been but twelye for, and fifteen against 
it, But, on the same page of the Journal, and in the sen- 
tence next preceding the statement of the question of Mr. 
Monroc’s appointment, we find that the nomination of Mr. 
Livingston was confirmed without a division, The mis- 
sion and its purposes were thus unanimously approved. 
`. The votes against Mr. Monroe must have arisen from the 
conviction that the expense of a second minister was un- 
necessary; and when we consider the ability of Chan- 
cellor Livingston, and the subsequent history of the ne- 
gotiation, that opinion may not appear to have been 
wholly unfounded. On the same page, too, we find that 
Mr. Monroe was immediately, without a division, con- 
firmed as minister to Spain, in conjunction with Mr. 
Pinckney, the object of that mission being also, avow- 
edly, to secure and extend our rights to the Mississippi, 
It is strange, indeed, that these facts should have escaped 
the.gentleman’s scrutiny. 

‘When the Louisiana treaty was presented to the Senate, 
in October, 18038, there were twenty-seven votes in favor 
of its ratification, and seven only against it; and this, too, 
is made a topic of crimination against those on our side of 
the Potomac. Yet, of those yeas, one half were by Sena- 
tors north of that river, and four of them from New Eng- 
land; ang, as it required two-thirds to ratify, these four 
had it in their power to have rejected the treaty. Is this 
evidence of Northern hostility to the West? Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in 1805, attributed the little opposition which did ex- 
ist, to higher and purer motives—to a «¢ candid apprehen- 
sion that the enlargement of our territory would endanger 
the Union.” And we shall presently see that there may 
have been other reasons also in accordance with his own 
opinions. 

The gentleman inveighed vehemently against the North, 
for its alleged Opposition to the admission of Louisiana in- 
to the Union, the evidence of which was, that, when the 
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lieving it, as they did, most sincerely and conscientiously, 
to be.a great moral and political evil, they were actuated 
by ho feelings of unkindness, but the purest motives of 
justice and benevolence, in endeavoring to secure what to 
them seemed a great blessing to her citizens. ‘That it was 
a'disinterested effort, is attested by the Senator from South 
Carolina, who declares it to be for their interest that sla- 
very: should exist at the South. . 

As to the admission of Mississippi, the preparatory act, 
authorizing the formation of her constitution, passed with- 
out a division, through the various stages, in the Senate, 
until it came to the question of engrossment, to which 
there were eleven negatives. Those gentlemen might 
have thought the application premature. ButT shall not 
stop to inquire into their motives, because I perceive 
among them the name of the venerable Macon, of North 
Carolina, who so recently occupied a seat here, and to 
whose successor, now near me, it belongs, to vindicate 
him from any aspersion upon his intention; and also, the 
name ofan honorable gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Smrti} now in his seat, for whose conduct it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to assign reasons, he being so eminently 
able to answer for himself. 

The resolution for the final admission of that State was 
reported by a Committee on the 3d of December, 1817, be- 
ing the third day of the session; was, forthwith, by unani- 
mous consent, read a first, second, and third time, and ac- 
tually passed on the same day, although any one member 
might have required its postponement. This shows how 
far there was a disposition to retard her progress into full 
communion with the American family. 

I do not intend to exhaust the patience of the Senate, 
by following the gentleman through all the little, trifling 
incidents to which he has resorted, to sustain his gencral 
position. Their importance and pertinency may be illus- 
trated by his thrice told story of an illumination at the sur- 
render of Detroit, which flashed upon the world for the 
first time, in the gentleman’s speech. I have not been 
able to find any one who ever heard of it before. [Here 
Mr. BENTON spoke’to Mr. S, in an under tone. }—He now 
tells me it was in a small village in New Hampshire. I doubt 
the fact; but even if some individual there had the folly to 
put an extra candle in his. window, is it to be gravely at- 
tributed to a general animosity of the people towards their 
fellow-citizens, who were thousands of miles distant? 

Another matter, of almost equal gravity, was, that Gene- 
ral Hull, a few yearsago, was actually invited to dine with 
some of his friends; and the convivialities of the festive 
board are, by the gentleman’s imagination, converted into 
the acrid humors of inyeterate hostility. This occurrence 
took place long since the termination of the last war. Ge- 
neral Hull had just then presented to the public some new 
explanatory statements in an appeal, well adapted to ex- 
cite commiseration. Some persons, who had known that 
veteran officer of the Revolution in other and better days, 
listening only to his own story, were convinced that he had 
been wronged. Their sympathy was excited, and they 
extended the hand of charity and friendship to sooth the 
feelings of his estimable family, as well as to alleviate his 
own sufferings, and smooth his path to the grave. And 
this act of personal friendship and benevolence is adduc- 
ed as proof that not only those individuals, but the inhabi- 
tants of New England generally, are actuated by unhallow- 
ed passions of enmity towards others. After Aaron Burr’s 
conspiracy, and subsequent to his arrest as a criminal, he 
was invited to a dinner at Richmond, and sat down at the 
same table with the Chief Justice, before whom he was 
soon to be arraigned upon a charge of high treason. Did 
any one ever imagine that this was to be charged asa State 
offence, for which the people of Virginia were responsi- 
ble? Nay, may not circumstances have existed, which 
would exempt. even the individuals from imputation! Sure 
Lam that not the slightest shade rests upon the fame of 


that wonderful man, to whose intellect the most’ powerful 
minds, and to whose goodness the purest: hearts, do will- 
ing homage. ee ee 

it has been broadly ‘and strongly asserted, that’ «the 
North have, from the ‘beginning, done all in their power 
to cripple and strangle the West;” and all historical facts, 
no matter how various or opposite their character, which 
pass through the alembic of the gentleman’s speech, are 
made to yield the bitter spirit of Northern hostility. Ifthe 
act be inany degree doubtful in its appearance, itis of 
course viewed in its most offensive aspect; andif it be one 
of unmixed wisdom and beneficence, still its brightness is 
to be overshadowed by the ascription of impure and som- 
bre motives. When the stream: fertilizes and gladdens 
every thing in its course, still it may be insisted that the 
invisible fountainis corrupted and poisonous. 

At one time, to decline a reduction of the price of the 
public lands, or even to require any price whatever, is 
crying and unheard of injustice—the poverty of the peo- 
ple is, portrayed to us in glowing colors, and we are told 
that we are grinding them into the dust by our exactions. 
But when we do reduce-the price, or even relinquish ex- 
isting debts, we are answered by the gentleman that no 
thanks are due to us; so far from a favor, it is an offence, 
because it carries with it an implication of poverty and ina- 
bility to pay, which should be repelled as an insult. Even 
the system of Internal Improvements has, in his view, 
ceased to be beneficial to the West—nay, positively’ in- 
jurious. Al its fruits have been blasted by the friendly 
salutations of the Northern breeze. He tells us that, if a 
road or canal be of any utility to a State, its benefits are 
to be measured only by the distance which it passes within 
her limits; and thus the one million seven hundred and 
twenty-one thousand eight hundred and forty-five dollars 
expended upon the Cumberland road, this side of Ohio, 
although projected as a Western measure, urged asa West- 
ern measure, and adopted and sustained as a Western 
measure, is, in fact, only for the benefit of the East. But, 
unfortunately for his argument, that East lies wholly 
on the south side of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. By this. 
criterion, no matter what great avenues and markets are 
open to our citizens, they are of no value to them, if 
beyond the limits of their own particular State. By this 
means, too, he charges all the works for public defence 
and improvement of harbors to the particular section in 
which they are located. He might have extended the 
principle, and considered a fortification to be for those 
merely who inhabit the little island upon which it is placed; 
or a light house, for the sole accommodation ofits keeper, 
the only tenant of the rock where it stands. 

Sir, every man who produces or consumes any thing 
that is transported along our coast, or imported from, or 
exported to, any foreign country, is interested in these fa- 
cihties to our commerce and navigation. If we owned 
nota ship in the United States, but. depended solely upon 
foreigners for the vehicles of our commerce, still we must 
afford these accommodations, or pay more than their ex- 
pense in the enhanced price of transportation, and rate 
of freight and insurance. Suppose we had adopted the 
gentleman’s new criterion of the benefit of avenues of in- 
ter-communication, when we were securing the navigation 
of the Mississippi, that great highway of nature, and had 
said that the productions of each State may float upon its 
majestic current, to its own borders, but no farther, and 
that even this privilege is to be extended to those only 
whose territory is actually washed by its waters... Would 
this have satisfied the demands of the inhabitants and se- 
cured to them the benefits which they now enjoy? 

The gentleman undertook a comparison of the appro- 
priations for the improvement of certain sections of coun- 
try, but entirely overlooked the immense donations of 
public lands to his own favorite region, which, at the 
minimum price, have amounted to no less than nine mil- 
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of one portion of our country—if the line of the Potomac 
is to be. constantly drawn by those who. live south of it, 
must. they not expect that those who liye north will 
sometimes. remind them that there are two sides to that 
line? Or, if they point to a still narrower circle, and, mak- 
ing the six Northeastern States their line of demarca- 
tion, constantly allude to them in.ungracious tones, must 
not New England of necessity assume a corresponding 
attitude, and poise herself upon ‘her own energies? Sir, 
we do firmly believe that we have’ exercised towards our 
distant brethren that “charity”? which ‘suffereth long 
and is kind; which ‘envieth not; which ‘vaunteth 
not itself; “doth not behave itself unseemly’ “is not 
easily provoked;” ‘thinketh no evil;” ‘‘yejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” ; 

The gentleman’s attack upon New England has rested 
almost exclusively upon the transactions of the late war. 
If. his only. object had been to condemn certain measures 
of the leaders of a party there in opposition to the war, ¥ 
should not deem it necessary to make a single remark in 
reply. I resisted them to the utmost of my ability at the 
time of their greatest strength, and my opinions are still 
unchanged. But I can assent to no indiscriminate cen- 
sure. If it was intended to fix any stigma upon the ge- 
neral character of the people of New England, I, although 
the humblest of their representatives here, feel bound to 
repelit. We have the explicit declaration of Mr. Monroe 
himself, then Secretary of War, and. since deliberately 
made, that the confidence of the Government in the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts was never shaken for a moment. 

[Here Mr. HAYNE explained, by saying that he never 
intended to cast any reproach upon the people of New 
England. That his remarks were confined to a particular 
party, which he had designated and described. } 

Mr. S. resumed. Although such were the ideas con- 
veyed by one portion of the gentleman’s speech, yet, 
taken in connexion with his declaration of war, at its com- 
mencement, a different result would secm to follow. He 
at first regretted that the contest should be sectional; and 
then arrayed the South against New England, as opposing 
sections of country; and having thus proclaimed the war 
by geographical lines, he of course assumed a hostile atti- 
tude towards the people of that territory which he assail- 
ed. Why should he regret the peculiar character of the 
contest as sectional, if it was merely one of old political 
parties? Iam quite willing, however,"to receive the ex- 
planation which the gentleman has just given, and shall 
omit some of the remarks which I had contemplated. If 
his only object, in entering the territory of New England, 
was to thrust at the dead, or wave his sword in triumph 
over their. graves, I do not envy him either the glory or 
the magnanimity of the achievement. But there are some 
topics to which I shall advert, because they have been 
treated in a manner calculated to produce an injurious 
effect, whatever may have been the purpose of their in- 
troduction. 

The Hartford Convention has filled no small space in 
this discussion; it is wielded ds a powerful engine against 
the Northeastern States. Iremember‘it well, and have 
never spoken of it but in terms of decided condemnation. 
It had but few friends while living, and still fewer mourn- 
crs to follow it to the grave; and if its skeleton is now dug 
up, and held on high to the view of the whole nation, it 
will cast its shade upon a small part only of the fair surface 
of New England. 

The sermons of Osgood and Parish have been produced 
here, and inflamed passages read, avowedly as evidence of 
p ; public sentiment, and the gentleman called the writers 
one. portion of our country from the rest,” and to lament | * pious and good men.” SodonotI. Sir, they were in- 
that geographical discriminations of Northern and South- | furiated fanatics, political madmen; condemned by the 
erm, Atlantic and Western, should ever occasion the be-sober-minded of their own party; and I would as’ soon 
lief that there could be any distinction of views or interest. [produce the outpourings of Bedlam as proofof public 
But if these distinctions ‘are insisted on by the citizens ‘opinion, as effusions such as theirs. 


lions seven hundred and fifty-nine thousand five. hundred: 
and four dollars, as appears by a statement Yrom the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury—-an amount far greater than the 
aggregate of all the sums embraced by his enumeration. 

The North,” ‘says the.gentleman, have, ‘from the 
beginning, done all in their power to cripple and strangle 
the West.” Sir, before such an assertion was hazarded, 
all our history should have been .dispassionately examin- 
ed. It should have been recollected that, of the old thir- 
teen States, nine were north of the Potomac; that in 
their hands was the whole Western country, to be mould- 
ed at pleasure; that they could have sealed up the mag- 
nificent Mississippi, and devoted the immense regions up- 
on its borders to beasts and savages; or, if populated, they 
could forever have refused to receive them into the Ame- 
rican family, or extended to them the rights and privileges 
of American citizens. Even the five New England States, 
constituting, as. they did, more than one-third. of the 
whole number, might forever have excluded.Louisiana 
and Florida, and have rejected every treaty for enlarging 
or confirming the privileges of the West. The power of 
the North was ample, complete, and irresistible, over the 
whole region beyond the Alleghanics; and instead of be- 
ing employed to wither and destroy, it has been assidu- 
ously exerted to cherish, sustain, and strengthen. Itsin- 
habitants were regarded as children—bone of our bon, 
flesh of our flesh; their infant steps were sustained, and 
their path defended, by the strong arm of the nation. We 
rejoiced in their prosperity; the blessed fruit of our own 
benignant care. We received them cordially to the full 
communion ofall the inestimable blessings of free govern. 
ment and republican institutions, which had been pur- 
chased by the blood of our fathers. We parted to them 
our inheritance; we gave them of our strength; we re- 
signed to them our power. From being more than two- 
thirds of the whole number, we have voluntarily, by our 
own generous acts, made ourselves a minority of the 
States. And now we are told, here, in the Senate cham- 
ber of the United States, that ‘the North have, from the 
beginning, done all in their power to cripple and strangle 
the West!” . 

Sir, Ideeply deplore the cause, be it what it may, which 
can at any time, orin any place, giv e birth to declaraties 
of such a character, tending to alienate the affections, and 
poison the mutual confidence, of different portions of 
our country. Meaven itself has made them for union and 
happiness; and man and woman might as well quarrel 
with each other for the difference of their formation, as 
the great geographical divisions of our republic for the 
features and adaptions which their Creator has given them, 

Mr. S. said he would now turn-his attention to some of 
the remarks of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hayyz.] That gentleman, after expressing his regret 
that the controversy should become sectional, and lament- 
ing the supposed necessity of assuming an unfriendly at- 
tilude, proceeded to present the Southern States and New 
England in hostile array against cach other. He (Mr. S.) 
believed that the responsibility of giving the debate that 
character must rest principally upon the gentleman him- 
self; for there had been nothing in any previous speech 
which called for the attack which he had made upon ihe 
Northeastern States. I [said Mr. S.] will not follow bis 
example; but, as far as possible, consistently with my 
duty, avoid every unpleasant allusion. From my carliest 
recollections, { have been deeply impressed with the sen- 
timents inculcated by the Farewell Address of the Father 
of his Country, in which weare taught ‘to frown indig- 
nantly upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate 
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The honorable Senator told us, with great emphasis, 
that the enemy was permitted to establish himself, and to 
open a custom house upon the soil of Massachusetts; and 
so much reliance did he place upon this as a cause of re- 
proach, that it was reiterated three times in the course of 
his speech. . It is most unjust. The people of that State, 
without distinction of party, were at all times resolved to 
defend their territory, and prompt in resisting the ap- 
proach of the enemy. The gentleman’s allusion could not 
be misunderstood: it was to the capture-and detention of 
Castine, a small village situated on a little peninsula, on 
the eastern side of the Penobscot river, in the remote 
parts of Maine, where the adjacent country contains but 
a sparse population. It is connected with the main land 
only by a narrow neck, and is surrounded: on its various 
sides by water deep enough to float ships of the largest 
class, which might, within point blank shot, command eve- 
y part of the village. I verily believe that a large naval 

orce might bring more guns to bear upon that place than 
there were men in it at the time of its capture. So situat- 
ed, and destitute of the means of efficient defence, an 
overwhelming British fleet captured and took possession 
of it. I would ask the gentleman what resistance he him- 
self would have made? Could he have withstood the bat- 
teries of that fleet with nothing but his sword or his mus- 
ket? The idea of successful resistance would have been 
mere fatuity. But it is said the enemy retained the place, 
and opened a custom house. It was not taken until about 
the first of September, 1814, and the treaty of peace was 
signed in December of the same year, of which information 
reached us in February following. Could it have been 
retaken? The British had there a large military and naval 
force. The neck which connects the peninsula with the 
main land isso low and narrow, that a canal was dug 
across it, and Castine was thereby converted into an island. 
All access to it was completely commanded by the guns 
of the enemy’s fleet, and we had not a single ship to aid 
us; beside which, the whole sea-board of Maine, for more 
than two hundred miles, and its numerous rivers, bays, 
and inlets, containing millions of shipping, were constant- 
ly harassed by the encmy ranging along the coast, and re- 
quiring the presence of the militia at every point to repel 
his threatened depredations. And, even if the militia 
could have been spared for the enterprise, and it had 
been possible to recapture the place, the British might 
easily have taken possession of any of the numerous adja- 
cent islands in the Penobscot bay, and carried on all their 
operations with great facility. 

Are we then to be repeatedly reproached with the cap- 
ture of Castine, and that too, here~-in this capitol—within 
these walls, which have butjust risen from the conflagration 
of the enemy, and are hardly yet purified from the pollu- 
tion of hostile feet; and having at this moment at your 
public navy yard here, a monument bearing an inscription 
perpetuating the presence and the barbarism of the Bri- 
tish? And these acts done, not under the guns of their 
ships, but by a few thousand men marching fifty miles by 
land, through a population of two hundred thousand per- 
sons; and you having here, in aid of the militia, a thousand 
regular troops, a public armory, and the brave Kittle band 
of sailors commanded by the gallant Barney! 

The gentleman from South Carolina, himself, told us, 
(I would not otherwise have alluded to the fact) that his 
own State was completely overrun during the war of the 
Revolution, It was so, indeed. The British considered 
it entirely subdued, and, for a time, held over it resistless 
sway. I mention it not as a reproach; it was inevitable. 
But that gentleman should have been the last to suggest 
the idea that the presence’ of an enemy upon the soil is a 
necessary impeachment. of the patriotism or gallantry of 
the people. 

Maine, from its, local position, was more exposed than 


any other State in the Union; having Lower Canada on} praise and gratitude. 


the north, New Brunswick on the east; and from-two to 
three hundred miles.of sea coast, which ‘the énémy-com- 
manded, on the south. She owned one-ninth part of all 
the tonnage of the United States, and at the commence- 
ment of the war there were not two hundred regular 
troops inthe State. Her citizens did not wait to be soli- 
cited, but voluntarily tendered their services to ‘théir 
country, and three regiments were immediately organized, 
by which her territory was defended at all points, until, 
in 1813, all the troops raised for the defence of Maine, 
even those in the garrisons, were, by order of the Secretary 
of War, marched to. the Niagara frontier. The British 
having a strong force in each of the adjacent provinces to 
the north and the east, anda powerful armament on the 
sea, were, by that withdrawal of the troops, tempted.to . 
annex the lower and unsettled parts of the country to their 
colony of New Brunswick; and, with this view, took pos- 
session of Castine, in September, 1814. Jt was immedi- 
ately determined to compel the adversary to withdraw, 
by carrying the war into his own territory. An army of 
ten thousand men, commanded by a distinguished citizen 
of Maine, was to invade New Brunswick at the opening 
of the spring; and such progress was actually made, and 
with such zeal and alacrity did the people offer their ser- 
vicces, that it was well ascertained that the whole number 
of troops would be raised within the limits of Maine and 
New Hampshire. The peace alone prevented the plan 
from being carried into execution; and I hazard nothing 
in saying that, had the invasion beer’ made, with such 
troops and such a commander, it would have been no se- 
cond edition of the campaigns of Hampton and Wilkinson. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of the late war, 
as derogating from the character of New England, I bold- 
ly ask, from what part of the country was it sustained 
with more efficient aid? The gentleman tells us that mo- 
ney was withheld by a combination of all the banking in- 
terest. One bank, sir, in the town of Boston, alone, ad- 
vanced the.Government two millions of dollars; and a sin- 
gle individual there a million more. The large amount loan- 
ed in the town of Salem, my friend from Massachusetts now 
before me, [Mr. Srtissex] whose ample fortune was en- 
trusted to his country, can well attest. Sir, without the 
hard money—not the depreciated paper of broken banks, 
but the gold and silver which the citizens of New England 
caused to be paid into the treasury from loans and the 
customs, your tottering credit must have fallen completely 
prostrate. And when clouds of despair lowered around 
you, and thick darkness enveloped your Whole’ horizon, 
it was the gleams of glory from the ocean that dispelled 
the gloom and illumined your path. That sun of glory 
arosc in the East, and was lighted up by the mariners of 
New England. You manned nova ship; you fired not a 
gun upon the lakes or upon the occan, without the aid of 
the sons of New England; and in every battle upon the 
water, they poured out their blood in your defence. Up- 
on land, too, their achievements were unequalled. Those 
who, having voluntarily tendered their services, were not 
permitted to defend their own homes, but marched to the 
frontiers of New York, constituted the regiment which 
well earned their expressive appellation of the bloody 
ninth ; which stood alone against twice their force of Bri- 
tish veterans, whilst half their own numbers had fallen up- 
on the field! They composed, too, the twenty-first regi- 
ment, which, at the battle of Niagara, by a desperate. ef- 
fort, in face of a blazing battery of deadly artillery, took 
the eminence which it commanded, and, meeting the foe 
man to man, repulsed and defeated him in successive on- 
sets, and destroyed forever the boasted invincibility of 
the British bayonet. 

I would not have inquired what. services South Caroli- 
na rendered during the war, had not the Senator from 
Missouri, in contrast with the East, made it a theme of 
When he introduced that topic, Ẹ 
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was, indeed, somewhat curious: to hear his enumeration 
of her, exploits; and what: were they? Why, sir, that 
she sent her able and eloquent. representatives to raise 
their voices in Congress-. I trust that I fully appreciate 
their services, and.that no one is: more cordially disposed 
to award them their full measure of honor -and gratitude. 
But I believe that the enemy would rather that we should 
have: sent. thousands of our. most’ eloquent orators, to 
make: their most. eloquent speeches upon the floor of 
Congress, than.to have met the single crew of that fri- 
gate which. compelled the haughty and boastful Dacres to 
strike the flag of the Guerriere, and bow in submission to 
Tsaac Hull. : 

When the gentleman from South Carolina spoke in 
terms of commendation of the merits and exertions of 
the republicans of the East, I was relieved and gratified. 
I supposed that he was willing to embrace, wit hin that de- 
scription, all: who’ cherished true republican principles. 
But what: was-‘my astonishment when he afterwards nar- 

rowed down his description; and confined his approba- 
tion tothe few who united with him in the last Presiden- 
tial election. He told us, that the ‘“ democracy of New 
England” had always acted with the South; not only in 
the war of 1812, but, ‘in the civil contest of 1828,” that 
it was then, as now, the ally of the South. This is, in- 
deed, restricting our republicanism to very narrow limits; 
by the test of ‘the electoral votes, to one-fiftieth, and 
by any‘other just criterion, to a small part only of the 
people. And thus veterans of the democratic party, 
those who ‘sustained it in the. darkest times, and have 
been ever true to their principles and to their country—— 
who were its fearless and unwavering champions, during 
embargoes, non-intercourse, and war, are now denied the 
name of republican, because they have dared to think 
for themselves, as to the qualifications of a candidate for 
the Presidency, and bowed not down to the idol which 
others had set up. While, on the other hand, some of 
their most violent opponents, even aiders and abettors of 
the Hartford Convention, those ultra federalists, who op- 
posed Mr. Adams, because their unforgiving spirits could 
never forget that he had once left their party, are receiv- 
ed into fult communion, and cordially embraced by those 
who claim to be, by their own appointment, exclusive 
guardians of pure, primitive, unspotted democracy. 

The gentleman seems to have no other criterion of re- 
publicanism than adhesion to the South. Not the asser- 
tion of principles, but devotion to Southern men. He 
told us, in so many words, that «the South had made 
New England,” and it seems that, in-his view, those only 
are of the true faith who will bow down and worship this 
new creator! i 

A very considerable portion of the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. was devoted to a comparison of the li- 
berality of the North and the South, and he yesterday re- 
minded us that, in the last election of President, there 
was’but one vote in all New England for the Southern and 
Western candidate, Since he has chosen to introduce this 
test of sectional disinterestedness and magnanimity, let us 
bestow upon it a moment’s attention. The whole number 
of votes which have been given for President in the clec- 
toral colleges siuce the organization of this Government, 
bas beer. two thousand and nineteen, of which nine only 
have been thrown, in all the States south of the Potomac, 
for candidates residing north of that river, viz: one in 
Virginia and one in North Carolina, in 1796; four in North 
Carolina, in 1800; and one in Ilinois, and two in Louisi- 
ana, in 1824. While, during the same period, the States 
north of that river have given no less than seven hundred 
and nineteen votes for Presidential candidates living south 
of it. They have supported southern men three times 
unanimously; at another time with but a single dissenting 
vote; and in another instance with but six; and again by 
a large majority, Upon these facts I make no comment. 


-The mie of slavery, incidentally touched by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesster] has: been 
taken.up and dwelt upon with great zeal by those who 
followed him. It isa topic: of such delicacy and difficul- 
ty, that E have always abstained from referring to it in de- 
bate; and others. from the. North have, very generally, 
practised the same forbearance. ` 

I have deeply lamented: that the sensitiveness of the 
slaveholding States should have been so often operated up- 
on, out of this House, to produce unkind feelings and un- 
just accusations against their brethren. We have been told 
that it can always be made a bond of union’ in political 
warfare, and I much fear that the cry of hostile designs 
to their rights and property has been too often rung as 
a larum to rally the whole slaveholding population in 
one array against those who have never indulged an un- 
friendly thought. 

The people in the. North do, undoubtedly, condemn 
slavery in the abstract, and deeply deplore its existence 
in our country; but they have not the remotest intention 
of disturbing this domestic relation, by thrusting them- 
selves between the master and his bondmen. They know 
that, as the institution actually exists, they have no right, 
by the constitution, to attempt to overturn it; that to do 
so might dissolve the Union; and that their interference, 
so far from relieving the slave from bondage, would proba- 
bly aggravate his condition, and rivet his chains more firm- 
ly. The gentleman has spoken of the prejudices of the 
Kast. Sir, what he has thus denominated are disinterest- 
ed, pure, benevolent, and elevated principles. "They 
wish, indeed, that their friends of the Sotith could be re- 
lieved from what they deem a great moral and political 
evil; but they are aware that the remedy is to be found 
and applied by those only among whom the. evil exists, 
and have no disposition’ to touch it with inexperienced 
hands. . 

Had the gentleman been content to express, in general 
terms, his approbation of involuntary servitude, and his 
exultation at its existence, I should have made no reply. 
He might even have insisted, as he did, that it added to 
the physical strength of the country; although 1 cannot 
well understand how withdrawing one-half of the whole 
pepulation from the contest can strengthen the common 
arm in the hour of battle; and although such was not the 
opinion even of Southern statesmen after the expe- 
rience of the Revolution. Mr. Madison, in 1788, said, 
‘‘ what parts of the United States are most likely to need 
protection? The weak parts, which are the Southern 
States.” 

And again, sir, ‘fit was said, and I believe with 
truth, that every part of America does not stand in equal 
need of protection. It was observed that the Northern 
Statesare most competent to their own security.” But 


the gentleman has chosen to make this very topic the - 


ground of a comparison degrading to the republicanism 
of the East. He asserted that, from the possession of 
slaves there had always been a greater love of liberty in 
the South than in the North; and rested his assertion up- 
on the authority of Mr. Burke. What kind of love of 
liberty is it which Burke says is generated and fostered 
by the institution of slavery? He says that to slavehold- 
ers liberty is not only an “enjoyment, but “a rank and 
privilege,” and subsequently speaks of their « haughti- 
ness of domination.” 

Who does not perceive that this love of liberty is but 
the love of rank, of power, of absolute and uncontrolled 
dominion, and that too over their fellow men, extorting 
from them the most abject submission? It is the same love 
of liberty which is possessed by the privileged classes; the 
aristocracy, in other countries; an attachment to their 
own immunities, to arbitrary control and domination over 
others, and impatient of all restraint upon themselves. 
Let it be remembered that this delineation is not mine, 
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but was furnished by the Senator. from South Carolina. 
If I had imputed such sentiments to any portion of our 
country, I should have felt myself. obnoxious to the charge 
of unkindness. 1 trust, sir, that he has done himself and 
his friends injustice; and that such is not. the demo- 
cracy of the South. “It was not that of Mr. Jefferson, as 
is shown not: only by the proposition against involuntary 
servitude. which he made to the old Congress, but by the 
general tenor of all his political writings. It is not the 
democracy of New England.. We have heard, in thisde- 
bate, of the oligarchy and aristocracy of New England; 
and they are so often spoken of elsewhere, as terms of 
general application, that I fear very erroneous opinions 
are prevalent as to the character and_institutions of that 
people. a ; 

I thank the Senator from South Carolina for reminding 
us of the oppression which drove our forefathers from 
their native land: for I delight to recur to the patriarchal 
founders of Massachusetts, the puritans; who, for the en- 
joyment of civil und religious liberty, left their country, 
friends, civilization, plenty, and security, for exile in a 
wilderness, across a world of waters, exposed to every 
suffering, and every danger; those indomitable spirits who 
would yield to nousurped dominion, but resolved to live free 
or cease to live: When they landed uponthe rock of Ply- 
mouth, it was with the bible in their hands, and its precepts 
in their hearts; and they laid deep the foundations of a 
Christian commonwealth. From the sacred volume they 
imbibed the true spirit of all our institutions; the native 
equality of the human race; formed of the same mate- 
rials, fashioned by the same hand, animated by the same 
breath, and destined to the same grave. ‘Do unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you, was, to them, 
the impressive command by which Heaven itself placed 
all mankind upon the common_level of moral right and 
mutual obligation, and declared that ‘€ man was not made 
the property of man.” 

They acted upon the principles which they professed, 
and constituted one society of equals and brethren. As 
their numbers increased, and spread over a greater arca, 
it became impracticable for all to unite in transacting the 
public business at one place; and they therefore formed 
territorial districts, of convenient extent, by some called 
townships, but there denominated towns, which continued 
to be multiplied as population. advanced... These. towns 
were then, and are still, throughout. New England, pure 
democracies, in which the whole people, in their original 
sovereign character, assemble at one place, to order their 
own business in their own way, each free man having an 
equal voice, and every man being free. In these primary 
assemblies they choose their own agents, prescribe their 
duties, call them to account, and censure or approve, as 
their conduct may seem to deserve. They raise moncy, 
direct its expenditure, and order and control all measures 
of general concernment. : 

Here, too, are supported our free schools~—~an institu- 
tion unrivalled in the history of human education; by 
which children of all classes are brought together, upon 
the basis of perfect equality, and receive instruction from 
the same source, without distinction or partiality. The 
funds for the support of these schools are annually raised 
by vote, in the primary assemblies of the towns, where the 
poor man, having, perhaps, a dozen children, but wholly 
destitute of property, has an equal voice in determining 
the amount, and its appropriation, with him who has hun- 
dreds of thousands, and is childless. Fhe sums thus or- 
dered are directly assessed upon property. The annual 
amount, in my own State, is not less than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars... A system more perfectly. demo- 
cratic, in its immediate character and ultimate tendencies, 
was never devised by man. It isupon this broad founda- 
tion of universal instruction that all. our political institu- 


hospitals, asylums; and all those benignant.charities whose 
streams_extend to the uttermost regions of. the-earth.-.; 

I thank the gentleman, too, for his reference: to: the 
American Revolution. | He told us that the South: had-ne 
ships, nor commerce, to cause them to resist Great Bri- - 
tain. Sir, that resistance was not for ships and commerce 
merely, but against the principle of taxation without.re- 
presentation, which extended equally to all the colonies: 
It was the claim of the Imperial Parliament to “bind us 
in all cases whatsoever;” and, if we had not resisted, they 
would. have bound-our infant giant limbs in fetters. And 
Massachusetts has the enviable distinction—that glory of 
which nothing can deprive her, to the end of time—of 
having been the first.to make this resistance, alone and 
unaided, in defiance of the whole power of the British 
Empire. Lord North himself declared, on the floor of 
Parliament, that Massachusetts alone was to blame; that, 
but for the evil cxample of her violent opposition, the ob- 
noxious tea would have been every where elsc quietly re- 
ceived, and that she should be visited with exemplary _ 
vengeance. And Col. Barre, who has been sometimes 
called the friend of America, declared, that her conduct, 
as the prime mover of all the disturbances, had been so 
reprehensible, that the Boston port bill, which was intend- 
ed to reduce thousands to starvation, was a measure of 
mercy. While another member thundered forth, against 
Massachusetts, the anathema which was, not long since, ut- 
tered, at the other end of this capitol, against New Eng- 
land—‘‘delenda est Carthago.” . 

The true character of a people is best ascertained by 
their conduct at those times when, rising against oppres- 
sion, and absolved from the restraints of law, they are a 
law unto themselves. With this view, look at the destruc- 
tion of the tea, by what has becn called a Boston mob. 
They assembled in the night, went on board the ships, 
hoisted the chests upon deck, and poured their contents 
into the sea, with the order and regularity of an ordinary 
business operation. No other article of property was 
touched; not an act of violence committed; but, when the 
work was done, the multitude who had assembled to wit- 
ness the scene quictly and peyceably retired to their re- 
spective homes. , . 

Since gentlemen are fond of introducing their reminis- 
cences, they will indulge me in another exemplification of 
the conduct of an educated, moral, fearless, republican 
people. After what has been denominated the Boston 
massacre, an event calculated to inflame the multitude.to 
the highest degree of excitement; when, as the historian 
tells us, they seemed. utterly regardless of personal dan: 
ger, and immoveable by the bayonets of the soldiery, did 
they resort to tumult and outrage, to conflagration and 
bloodshed? No: they assembled in town meeting, and 
chose a committee of citizens to require of the royal Go- 
vernor the removal of the troops. When they came into 
his presence, he was surrounded by his high officers, ci- 
vil and military, and spoke in such lordly language as be- 
came the viceroy of a king. “They must go!” was the 
firm and laconic reply. Seeing this spirit, and lowering 
his tone, he attempted to compromise, by offering to send 
away one regiment. The chairman, the venerable Samuel 
Adams, fixing upon him his piercing eye, and stretching 
forth his tremulous hand, exclaimed, ‘all-—or none, sir!” 
‘The mock majesty of artificial creation shrunk before the 
native dignity of true republicanism. ‘The mandate was 
obeyed; the troops were removed. 

. Such were the people who constituted the militia that 
fought the battles of Lexington, of Bunker’s Hill, and of 
Bennington. ‘* This night (said a Grecian commander to 
his soldiers) we shall sup with Pluto.” A speech which has 
been thought worthy to be handed down to us through 
many centurics. How immeasurably more elevated and 
touching was the simple address of the gallant Stark to 
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he commanded at Bennington: ** There are. the enemy; 
we conquer them; or this night Mary Stark is a.widow!” 

. [shall not attempt to enumerate. the worthies-or the 
achievements of New England. Time, indeed, would fail 
më to delineate her character, or speak of her. services: 
They stand out in. brilliant colors upon every page of your 
history. 
our.country, by the blood and exploits of -her. sons; to 
your-own native South Carolina, where Green and Sullivan 


fought, and t: Scammel fell;’? to the West, where their 


bones reston the battle grounds of St. Clair’s defeat, and 
of Harrison’s victory. Every valley is vocal with the 
voice of her children; her blood swells every vein of this 
great. republic; her fame is reflected from the whole 
bright surface of this wide spread and mighty nation. I 
glory in such a bléssed parentage, and in the brotherhood 
of her hardy, educated, enlightened, virtuous, generous, 
brave, republican population. í 

With deep felt gratitude, I reverently thank God that, 


of all:places upon. his earth, he gave me my birth in the 
land, and among the descendants, of the Puritan Pilgrims 


of New England. 
{Here the debate closed for this day.] 


Trurspay, Fennvary 4, 1830. 
INDIAN AGENCIES. 


The bill authorizing the President of the United States 
to divide Indian agencies in certain cases was read the 
second. time; when 

Mr. WHITE, the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, said, that the bill originated from a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Bex- 
ton] and was framed by the Committee after an examina- 
tion into the subject, together with such information as the 
Committee had before them. The bill contained nothing 
which would compel the President to divide any of the 
Indian agencies; it merely provided that he might do it, 
when the public good, and the convenience and comfort 
of the agents themselves, might, in his opinion, require 
it; there being no additional expense created by the pro- 
visions of the bill, as the compensation now given to one 
agent was to be divided when the agency was divided. 
It appeared to the Committee that many of the Indian 
tribes were divided into different bands, residing at re- 
-mote points from each other, and the consequence was, 
that the agents for such tribes, selecting their own places 
of residence, either located themselves in one of the fron- 
tier towns, or resided with one of the separate bands, 
and thus the business of the Government, could not be as 
well transacted as if the agent had all the Indians under 
his care, placed. immediately within his own view. If the 
agent selected the town of one of the bands belonging to 
the tribe placed under his superintendence, for his place 
of residence, instead of the other, jealousies and heart 
burnings were engendered; and the band that believed 
itself to be neglected were too apt to accuse him of par- 
tiality and injustice. In some instances, agents had two 
distinct tribes placed under their superintendence, and 
thus a greater inconvenicnce was created than where one 
tribe was divided into two bands. Under every view 
which the Committee had been able to take of the sub- 
ject, they were of opinion that the adoption of the mea- 
sure proposed in the bill would be productive of much 
good, without the possibility of any disadvantage resulting 
from it. 


Mr. BARTON said that, from the information he hadi 
received from those who had been employed among the | 
Indians, and who had, therefore, an ample opportunity of 


judging of the policy of the proposed measure, he was in- 
clined to the opinion that it was a bad one. He thought 
it impolitic to create further division of the Indian tribes 
by extending statutory discretion to the Executive of the 


She may be followed through every section of 


‘United States. One of the ‘greatest evils which now af- 


flicts the Indian tribes, may be traced to the ambition, di- 
visions, and dissensions, of petty chiefs, who claimed. dis- 
tinction, presents, and power, from their respective 
tribes, Mr. B. stated that. the more closely the Indians 
were. brought together in their relations with the General 
Government the- better: for. the experience of those 
engaged in Indian. affairs. proves that . consolidation - 
is much more desirable than separation. The latter en- 
couraged that ambitious spirit by which the Government 
was already too much harassed; the disunion of small 
chiefs, forming separate bands to promote their own evil 
purposes. Each of these wished to be head of his little 
band; and this may be considered one -of the greatest 
evils which the Indians and the Government had to con- 
tend with. Under these views he had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be better to consolidate the Indians, 
than to pass a law by which they would be „separated. 
The truth is, said Mr. B., a general complaint has long 
prevailed against our Indian agents. Instead of living 
with the tribe or nation for which they are appointed 
agent, they settle themselves in one of our frontier towns, at 
a great distance from many of those Indians who have to 
transact business with them. ‘Ihis evil, Mr. B. thought, 
would be increased by the proposed law; as it was not to 
be supposed that an agent could bestow as much atten- 
tion to the business when the compeusation is to be so 
reduced, as they would devote when receiving a more 
liberal salary. The President, under the operation of the 
law, will be constantly harassed with the broils of little 
chiefs and petty agents. 

Mr. WHITE replied that he thought, with the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Barron] that the soundest policy 
would be to pursue that course which tended to concen- 
trate the individuals belonging to the same tribe of In- 
dians, in preference to permitting them to be divided in 
various bands; and he was inclined to think that the adop- 
tion of the measure before the Senate would produce a 
result contrary to that apprehended by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Barron] who had last addressed the Sen- 
ate. Under the`present state of things, it might be the 
policy of individuals residing with the Indian tribes (con- 
sulting their own comforts) to encourage their division 
into distinct bands, as they would, in such case, be sure of 
finding an apology for residing with neither subdivisions 
of the tribe; while, on the other hand, if the bill should 
pass, they would find it their interest to prevent any se- 
paration of the tribe under their care; knowing that, if 
the President did divide the agency, he would divide, al- 
so, the emoluments attached to. it. It was highly proba- 
ble that, if the Indian agents themselves were consulted, 
a variety of opinions would be received from them in rela- 
tion to the measure; some would believe it would pro- 
duce much good, while others would be of a contrary 
opinion. ‘Take, for instance, the case of the Chippe- 
was, who were divided into three bands; one of which 
had, when necessary to transact its business with the In- 
dian agent, to travel a considerable distance, and through 
the borders of the country of the Sioux, with whom they 
were frequently at war: a division of the agency, there- 
fore, in this case at least, would tend to prevent collision, 
and perhaps bloodshed. Under all these circumstances, 
Mr. W. was of opinion that placing the power proposed 
by the bill in the hands of the President, would be the 
means, not only of providing against disunion among the 
Indians themselves, but of making it the interest of the 
agents to use all the influence they might possess to dis- 
courage discord, and of taking away any excuse. they 
might have for residing at a distance from the tribes plac- 
ed under their supermtendence. He [Mr. W.] had no 
personal intercourse, it was true, with those.tribes which 
were to be affected by the bill; gentlemen who lived 
nearer doubtless possessed more information, in relation 
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to them, than he did; but he had seen letters from seve- 
ral Indian agents, recommending the measure now under 
discussion, though the gentleman from Missouri might 
have received information of a contrary nature; and from 
these and other information which had been before the 
Committee, he was perfectly satisfied with its expediency. 

Mr. BENTON observed that it was, perhaps, unne- 
cessary for him to say any thing on the subject, after the 
explanation that had been given by the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. Warre.] Mr. B. said 
that there was no doubt but agents would be opposed. to 
the present arrangement; that they were opposed to liv- 
ing among the Indian tribes, and this was one of the 
greatest causes of Paap! and hatred. One band of the 
Osages separated from their nation on the last day of re- 
ceiving their donation, charging the agent with partiality. 
Evils of a similar character were constantly occurring; 
besides, one tribe, in passing to and from the agency, 
comes in collision with another tribe, and thus irritations 
and quarrels were continued. He, Me. B., knew of no 
plan by which these evils would be more effectually pre- 
vented than by the operation of the proposed measure. 
He observed that the bill docs not authorize the Presi- 
dent to divide the Indian tribes, but merely, when a divi- 
sion already exists, to appoint a separate agent. He 
thought that a division of salary corresponding with the 
diviston of labor would havea salutary tendency, both 
with regard to the Indians themselves, and the agents ap- 
pointed to regulate their concerns. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time—yeas 30, nays 9. 

Mr. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of 
Mr. FOOT. 

Mr. ROWAN rose and addressed the Senate about two 
hours, when he gave way for a motion for adjourment. 

Finvay, Fennvany 5, 1830. 

The Senate were this day principally occupied in discus- 
sing the bill to incrcascthe compensation ofcertain Judges, 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monnay, Fenuuanry 8, 1850. 
"The Senate again resumed the consideration of - 
MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ROWAN addressed the Senate about an hour and 
a half, in continuation and conclusion ofthe remarks which 
he commenced on Thursday last. 

The entire specch follows: 

Mr. R. suid that, in the share which he proposed to 
take in the debate, he should enter into no sectional com- 
parisons. He should not attempt to detract fromthe just 
claims of any one of the States, nor would he disparage 
his own by any attempt to eulogize it. A State should be 
alike uninflucnced by eulogy and detraction. In his opin- 
ion, she could not be justly the subject of either. There 
existed, necessarily, among the States of the Union, very 
great diversities. It would be strange if there didnot. The 
habits, manners, customs, and pursuits of people would be 
different, asthey should be found tobe differently situated, 
inreferencetoclimate, soil, and various other causes, which 
exerted a powerful influence over their condition: for he 
held that we were more influenced by pride, than reason 
or philosophy, when we asserted that it was competent to 
any people to shape their condition according to their will. 
We were all more or less affected by the force of circum- 
stances; and while we seemed to be under the dircction of 
our will, were under the influence of the causes which, 
though they were imperceptible, were unceasing in their 
operation upon our inclinations. The fluids which sustain 
the life of man [said Mr. R.] are not less of atmospheric 
or solar concoction, than those which sustain life in other 


Vor. VIL—17 


animals, and even in vegetables. Can any man say, upon 
any other hypothesis, why the tropical fruits do not grow 
in the New England States; why certain animal and vege- 
table growths are peculiar to certain climates, and found 
in no other; and why the stature and complexion of: man 
is different in different climates; and why there isa cor- 
responding difference in his temper and appetencies? 
Now, would it not be as reasonable for men to taunt each 
other with these differences, which are obviously the ef- 
fect of physical causes, as to indulge in the jeers and 
taunts which have characterized this debate? I would not 
ascribe to physical causes all the differences which are 
found to exist in the political, moral, and religious senti- 
ments of people situated in different climates; but I would 
not deny to the heavens their legitimate influence upon 
people differently situated in reference to that influence. 
E suppose that an infinity of causes combine to diversify 
the human condition. The pursuits of a people possess- 
ing commercial facilities, will be very different from those 
of a people remote from the ocean, or any navigable 
stream. ‘Their manners will take their hue from their 
pursuits; nor will their sentiments escape a tincture from 
the same cause. The truth is, that, with every people, 
their first and great object is their own happiness. To 
that object all their thoughts and all their exertions are di- 
rected. For those who inhabit a fertile country and a 
temperate or warm climate, nature has more than half ac- 
complished this great object. The manners, habits, and. 
notions, (to use a phrase ofour Eastern brethren) of such 
a people will be very different from those of a people who 
have to win, by strenuous and unintermitted industry, a 
meagre subsistence from a sterile soil, in a rigorous cli- 
mate. We all know that the soil of a southern is’ more 
prolific than that of a northern climate; that in the first 
the people are almost literally fed by the bounty 
of nature; while in the latter, a subsistence has to be cor- 
quered from her parsimony, by the most unceasing toil. 
‘The climate of the North imposes upon those who inhabit 
it the duty of obtaining, by much Iabor, a competent 
subsistence. It invigorates, by its rigors, the power of the 
muscular exertion, which it requires. That of the South 
inflicts languor, and with it an aversion from that labor 
which its prolific influence has rendered almost unneces- 
sary. Frugality and economy, as the consequence of their 
necessary industry, characterize the Northern people: 
Those of the South are almost as profuse as their soil is 
prolific. Tn a Northern climate the labor of all is neces- 
sary to their sustenance and comfort. In the Southern 
the labor of a few will sustain all comfortably; and hence 
the labor of the South has fallen to the lot of slaves. Yes, 
sir, that slavery which the gentleman from Boston [Mr. 
Wrnsver] has, in a spirit of implicd rebuke, ascribed to 
Kentucky, in the contrasted view which he took of that 
State and the State of Ohio, has, if it be an evil, been 
thrown upon Kentucky by the destinies. That Kentucky 
has been somewhat retarded in its advances by the per- 
plexity of its land titles, and its toleration of slavery, is, in 
his estimation, the misfortune of that State; and the ex- 
emption of Ohio from those evils has accelerated her 
march to the high destiny which awaits her. That she 
may be prosperous, great, and happy, is, I am sure, the 
wish of the people of Kentucky. They do not repine at 
their own condition, nor envy that of Ohio. The two 
States are neighbors, and have much intercourse, social 
and commercial. Nothing that can be said in relation to 
either of the States, by that or any other gentleman on this 
floor, can in the least affect the subsisting relations be- 
tween them, or the internal police of either. The Sena- 
tors from Ohio may have been gratified with the eulogy 
which he bestowed upon their State. Those of Kentucky 
were not in the least chagrined by his animadversions up- 
on the condition of their State. They make no complaint 
that they were not assisted by the East in their wars with 
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the savages. They feel a just pride in having triumphed 


over their savage enemies, without much assistance from 


that or any other quarter. “Notwithstanding the imputed 
weakness of slavery, they were strong enough for their 
Kentuckians never complain: complaint is the lan- 
guage of weakness—a language in which they never in- 
The Kentucky Senators perceived that the ob- 
ject of the Senator from Massachusetts, in complimenting 
Ohio so profusely, was really to compliment his own 
State: for, in the sequel, he aseribed all the fine attributes 
of character possessed by Ohio, and all their blissful ef- 


foes. 


dulge. 


fects, to the wisdom of New England statesmen. 


It is true, that the people of Kentucky have been a good 


deal harassed by an unhappy perplexity in the titles to 
land in that State. The titles were derived mainly from 
Virginia, and the perplexity in them, to which allusicn has 
been made, could not, at that time, and under the circum- 
stances which then existed, have been avoided by any wis- 
dom or foresight whatever. No blame attaches to Virgi- 
nia or Kentucky on that account. A few years more and 
that perplexity will yield to the sacred force of proscrip- 
tion, the condition to which all titles to land must ultimate- 
ly be reduced. 

Yes, sir, perplexity of land titles and slavery have both 
existed in Kentucky; they both still exist. The former 
will, with the permission of the Supreme Court, soon cease 
to exist. But will those evils be at all mitigated by their 
introduction into this debate? Will the gratuitous men- 
tion made of them by the honorable Senator even alle- 
viate them? Slavery must continue to exist in that State, 
whether for good or for evil, for years yet to come, not- 
withstanding his kind solicitude on the subject. And I 
have only to tell him that it is a subject which, so far 
as that State is concerned, belongs exclusively to herself, 
as a sovercign State. But, as the gentleman has men- 
tioned that subject, (and it is one about which no gentle- 
man from a non-slaveholding State can ever speak with any 
good effect, or for any good purpose) J must be permit- 
ted to talk a little about it. Sir, while I do not approve 
of slavery in the abstract, I cannot admire the morbid 
sensibility which seems to animate some gentlemen upon 
that subject. 

It would appear, from the agony which the very men- 
tion of slavery seems to inflict upon the feclings of the 
two Senators who have discoursed about it, that it was a 
new thing in our land; that it had never been noticed or 
discussed before; or that those who had noticed and dis- 
cussed it, were remarkable for the callosity of their feel- 
ings, or the obtuseness of their intellect. They seem not 
to be aware, that slavery has been not only tolerated, but 
advocated hy the wisest and ablest jurists that ever lived; 


and that too upon first principles; upon the principles of 


natural justice. 
The jurists deduce its Justification from war; as a right 


which the captor has over the captive, whom he might 


have slain. From erime; that a life forfeited by crime 
may be justly commuted for, or rather transmuted into, 
slavery. From debi; that the debtor may justly enslave 
himself, in payment of a debt, which he cannot otherwise 
pay. From subsistence; that, in a state of population so 


dense as to reduce labor to its minimum price, that of 


mere subsistence, those individuals who cannot otherwise 
live, may justly enslave themselves for subsistence. In 
that state of things, the female who has thus enslaved fher- 


self becomes pregnant; during a portion of the period of 


gestation, she is unable, by rcason of her pregnancy, to 
earn her subsistence by her-labor; for subsistence during 
that period, both she and her offspring are hopeless debt- 
ors~-the child, on account of the incapacity of the mother, 
during that time of gestation and parturition, of which it 
was the occasion—the mother on her own account; so that 
the infant was indebted before it was born, and becomes 
further indebted for its support during that period of its 


infancy in which it was incapable to earn its subsistence 
by its labor: and that thus, after laboring its whole life for 
its subsistence, it dies indebted for the support of itsclf 
and mother, during their respective incapacitics. : 

Whether this reasoning be sound or fallacious, it is 
needless to inquire. It has the sanction of very high 
names. Without being able to refute it my feelings have 
always been opposed to the conclusion to which it con- 
ducts my mind. But Ihave not been able, while I de- 
precated slavery, to perceive any practicable mode of 
weeding it out from among us. The condition of free 
people of color is infinitely worse than that of the slaves- 
Shunned by the whites, and not permitted to associate 
with the slaves, they are in a state of exile in the midst. 
of society, and hasten through immorality and crime to 
extinction. I would ask the gentlemen if the States of 
New England would agree to receive into their socicty 
the emancipated slaves of the South and West? Sir, 
slavery has been reprobated throughout all time, but has 
never ceased to exist. It has prevailed through all time, 
and been tolerated by philosophers and Christians, of every 
sect and denomination, Jews, Gentiles, and Heathens. 
But if slavery be an evil, is there not some consolation in 
the reflection that it is not unmixcd--that with a large 
portion of mankind it is connected with the very greatest 
good which they enjoy. It is a fact, verified by observa- 
tion, that those who tolerate slavery are uniformly the 
most enthusiastic in their devotion to liberty. Montes- 
quieu, whose name is, upon all subjects of this kind, very 
high authority, tells us that slavery is the natural state of 
man in warm, and liberty his natural state in cold climates. 
This sentiment is unhappily but too well supported by 
history. 

The barrenness of the soil in high latitudes, the quan- 
tity of labor required of all, to produce a comfortable 
subsistence for all, and the rigors of the climate in which 
they live and: toil, impress upon the people great vigor 
and hardihood of character; and qualify them to maintain 
and vindicate their liberty, whenever, and under whatever 
circumstances, it may be assailed. Amid the severity and 
gloom of the climate, and the penury of nature, they find 
nothing so valuable, nothing which they estimate so highly, 
as their liberty. It is to them the greatest good, and 
compensates for the absence of all those bounties which 
nature has lavished upon the people of a warmer climate. 
They are necessarily frec, and necessarily impressed with 
the valuc of their freedom, and possess the inclination as 
well as the power to maintain it., 

In Southern climates, nothing is so much dreaded as 
exposure to the fervid rays cf the sun; and scarcely any 
thing is more unfeeling and oppressive than that ¢xposure 
is, to those who are not habituated to it. The special kind- 
ness of Heaven to man is illustrated in holy writ, by refer- 
ence to the refreshing influence of * the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” In such a climate none will labor 
constantly, but those who are forced to do so; and those 
who are constrained by the force of circumstances to labor, 
soon become reconciled to their condition. The languor 
inflicted by the climate disqualifies them to conquer their 
condition, and fits them for it; and, owing tothe bounty of 
nature, the labor of a comparatively small portion of the 
people will support them all. Those who do not labor, 
while they enjoy the refreshing influence of the shade, are 
left in the possession of liberty, with Icisure to cultivate 
its theory, and contemplate its charms, until they become 
enamored with it. Liberty is the beau ideal of the South- 
ern and Westcrn slave-holders; and indeed is more or less 
so with all the white population. Their devotion to it 
partakes of the spirit ofidolatry; and this sentiment is height- 
ened by the constant presence of slavery, and is more and 
more strengthened by the contrast which every day exhibits 
between their own condition and that of the slaves. So 
that, if this reasoning be correct, the cause of civil liberty 
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is gainer by the numerical amount of her votaries, thus 
rescued from the fervors of a Southern climate. But a 
few, instead of all the people in such a climate, are slaves; 
and our Northern brethren, if this theory be correct, have 
only to lament, in common with all the disciples of liberty, 
that nature exacts from the people of the South the tole- 
ration of slavery, as the only condition upon which they 
can themselves be free. 

Then, sir, the toleration of slavery ought not to be 
imputed by our Northern, to their Southern brethren, as 
matter of reproach: for if, according to the jurists, it be 
justifiable upon principles of natural justice, the people 
of each State are at liberty to tolerate it or not, as they 
may choose. It is, in that case, a mere question of policy. 
But if the writers on public law should in this case have 


and the first of them has been felt as such by the people 
to an afficting extent. But in my judgment both togeth- 
er are a very little matter, compared with the evil experi- 
enced by a State whose territory belongs to the United 
States. In Kentucky, however perplexed the titles of her 
citizens to their lands were, the title of the State to all 
the territory within her limits is unperplexed, simple, and 
sovereign. The Senator from South Carolina, therefore, 
could not, in all that he said in reference to the public 
lands, have expected to operate upon Kentucky, nor could 
he justly be suspected of an intention to propitiate the 
States in the valley of the Mississippi, by any thing he 
said; because it was what they had a right to expect from 
him, and every other member of this body. And they 
ought not to be supposed to take as a favor, what they 


crred, and slavery is not in accordance with the laws of|have just cause to demand as aright. No, sir; if there 


nature, the slave-holders of the South are excusable, be- 
cause they have been reduced, by the climate which they 
occupy, to the necessity of submitting to it, as the least 
evil; and that, at last, is the alternative presented to man, 
in his progress through life, whether in his individual or 
aggregate capacity. Lis choice is, in no instance, perfect 
good; it is between a greater and a less evil. 

But is not the theory which I have been urging affirm- 
ed and illustrated by the history of the condition of man- 
kind in all ages? , Of what instance to the contrary does 
history furnish any account? Of what Southern country 
were the people ever free, who did not tolerate slavery? 
‘There are many instances of Southern people, who tole- 
rated slavery without being free themselves; but I be- 
lieve there is no instance on record, of a Southern people 
boing, and continuing to be, free, who did not tolerate 
slavery. The Jews, the Grecks, the Romans, were re- 
spectively the freest people of the periods in which they 
lived, and they each tolerated slavery in its most repulsive 
form. ‘They, too, were greatly in advance of other na- 
tions in civilization and all the arts which embellish life. 
“Ificy gave important lessons on the science of free govern- 
ment to thcir cotemporaries, and to succeeding genera- 
tions. They, who but for the slavery which they tole- 
rated, would have been slaves themselves, taught mankind 
how to live free, and, what was greatly more important, 
how to dic for the maintenance of their liberty, Ido not 
mean that the science of free government was thoroughly 
understood by cither of them. They were greatly in ad- 
vance of thcir compecrs in that science, perhaps as much 
so aswe are in advance of them. And we, {regret to 
believe, are yet far short of perfection in it. 

Whether the principles of free government will ever 
be so simplified as to be comprehended and understood 
by the people gencrally, and whether it will be pessible, 
even if such should be the fact, for them to resist success- 
fully the unceasing and almost imperceptible enactments 
of aristocracy upon their rights, isa problem of the very 
«leepest interest, and remains to be solved. But I have 
been led away by this subject. Fis one of great delicacy 
and deep interest. It must not be meddled with from 
abroad. The Southern and Western States cannot agree 
that it shall be discussed by those who can have no mo- 
tives, of cven a philanthropic cast, to meddle with itat all. 
It is exclusively their own subject, and must be left to 
them and the destinies. ; 

The gentleman seemed to think that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Haynx] was looking out for Western 
allies; that his object was to conciliate the West. The 
sentiments uttered by the Senator from the South, (Mr. 
Hayye] in relation to the public Jands in some of the 
Western States, were elevated and just, and such as in my 
opinion might be expected from an enlightened statesman. 
There are no lands belonging to the United States in the 
State of Kentucky, and I thank heaven that such is the 
case. The slavery and perplexity of land titles, which 


was any indication given of illicit love, it was most obvi- 
ously on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
towards the State of Ohio. ‘Fbat he had no love towards 
Kentucky, was very obvious, and that his regards for Ohio 
were of the tenderest sort, was most obvious. Whether 
she will reciprocate his love, is, I think, somewhat proble- 
matical, but about that matter I have no concern. J can 
only say that, whatever may be the inclination of the 
East, or the South, towards Kentucky, in regard to alli- 
ances, it may be abandoned. She is not ina wooable con- 
dition; she is wedded to the Union, and will not hear of 
any other alliance. 

‘The Senator from Maine, too, [Mr. Sprague] has given 
us a most glowing description, or rather depiction of New 
England. He does not, as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts did, speak of New England through Ohio. He 
speaks right at her, and directly of her. He has told us 
of the first colonists, of the manner of their landing, and 
of the place at which they landed. He has described 
them, notas hardy puritans, but as venerable pilgrims, 
landing upon the rock at Plymouth, with the Bible in their 
hands; yes, sir, the Holy Bible in their pious hands!! He 
has told us, too, that they extracted the model of their free 
and happy governments from that sacred volume, and 
that they got from that same holy book those pure princi- 
ples of morality and picty, and that love of order, which 
so signally characterizes them at this day. And he has 
taken special care to inform us, that they were inspired 
with an emphatic abhorrence of slavery, by the divine in- 
junction of that same sacred volume, ‘to do unto others 
as they would that others should do unto them.” 

While the Bible furnishes the very best rules by which 
to regulate the conduct of individuals towards each other 
and their Maker, 1 must be allowed to say, that the pil- 
grims of Plymouth must have been very ingenious to have 
discovered in it either the model of a free government, or 
the political principles upon which a free government can 
be predicated—with the exception of what is called a the- 
ocracy——in which the priests ruled; all the governments of 
which it treats, were those of kings and judges. At 
present, the representatives of the people of New Eng- 
land seem to have a very decided preference for the judges. 
No man can read in the Bible of a republic. Those pil- 
grims only took their government from the Bible, until 
they found leisure to make a better, and they did make, 
and do now enjoy, a much better government than any of 
which that good book speaks. é 

Sir, I was so charmed with the eloquence of the gen- 
tleman, that I fancied for the while that New England was 
avery elysium; that its surface was gently undulating, 
without any abruptions, carpeted with verdure of the 
deepest hue, interpersed with flowers of every tint and 
flavor; that the forests were composed of sacred growths— 
the palm, the cedar, the fir tree, and olive; tenanted by 
birds of the most varied and vivid plumage, and of ex- 
quisite notes. That the music of the grove was rendered 


have been imputed to Kentucky, may be very great evils, ‘somewhat more solemn, by the plaintive cooing of the 
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dove, perched, not upon the withered limb of a thunder- 
scathed oak, but upon the verdant bough of its own olive, 


the political doctrines advanced by the honorable gentle” 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrensrer.} He has assert- 


the tree ‘from which it plucked the emblematic sprig|ed, in the course of this debate, that the constitution of 
which it bore in its beak to the patriarchal voyager. That|the United States was not formed by the States; that it is 
the venerable pilgrims sauntered upon the surface, or re-|not a compact formed by the States, but a Government 
clined, in graceful recumbency, upon the green banks of| formed by the people; that it isa popular Government, 
the pellucid streams, which meandered in every variety of] formed by the people at large; and he adds ‘that, if the 


curve, through the stately groves, and discoursed sweet 
music with the pebbles, except on Sundays. That in this 
posture of graceful recumbency, they inhaled the oderif- 
erous breezes, which gently agitated the balmy air, and 
occasionally quaffed nectar from the hand of the obse- 
quious Ganymedes. But when the gentleman had closed 
his description, and the illusion produced on my fancy by 
his eloquence had subsided, or, in other words, when the 
poetry of his description was reduced to plain prose, I 
found it was alla notion. That he had been talking about 
the hardy New Englanders, and about the poor broken 
scrubby landsof New England, out of which the virtuous 
yeomanry of that country, by the dint of persevering 
industry, extract not only comfort, but wealth. That the 
fancied nectar was neither more nor less than plain New 
England ram; and that, in the generous use of it, each 
man was his own Ganymede, and helped himself with an 
alacrity proportioned to his thirst. 

_ Now, sir, I am willing to admit that the people of New 
England have many virtues; they are honest, industrious, 
enlightened, enterprising, and moderately pious. I ad- 
mire their free school system, and have no doubt that 
it conduces greatly to the diffusion of much useful 
knowledge among themass of the people. But, after all, 
they are no better than they should be; no better than 


whole truth must be told, they brought it into existence, 
established it, and have hitherto supported it, for the very 
purpose, among others, of imposing certain salutary re- 
straints on State sovereignties.” 

He asserts farther, that, in forming the General Govern- 
ment, the people conferred upon the Supreme Court of 
the United States the power of imposing these certain sa- 
lutary restraints upon the sovereignty of the States. Now, 
sir, believing, as I do most solemnly, that these doctrines 
strike at the root of all our free institutions, and lead direct- 
ly to a consolidation of the Government, I cannot refrain 
from attempting, however feeble the attempt may be, to 
expose their fallacy and their dangerous tendency. It is 
the first time they have been openly avowed (so far as I 
have been informed) in either House of Congress. They 
were thought to be fairly inferrible from the tenor and 
import of the first message of the late President Adams 
to the Congress; but they were left to inference, and were 
not explicitly avowed. “The recommendation of Secreta- 
ry Rush, that the industry of the people should be regu- 
lated by Congress, must have been predicated upon his 
belief, and that of Mr. Adams, in these doctrines. But 
still, the friends of Mr. Adams, when these doctrines were 
imputed to him, and his message quoted in support of the 
imputation, resisted it with warmth, and ascribed the in- 


their Southern or Western neighbors. The people of] ferences from the message, and from the report of Secre- 


every State have their respective advantages and incon- 
veniences; and are all of them more or less under the con- 
trol of circumstances, over which they have themselves 
no control, They are all aiming at the same object, and 
all employ such means to promote it as their condition 
‘permits. To be happy is not less the aim of the people 
of the other States, than of New England; and they per- 
haps have not been less successful than she. Let her not 
be so weak as to suppose that none can enjoy it who do 
not conform to her standard. Let all the States unite in 
maintaining the freedom of each, and let each be free to 
pursue its own happiness in itsown way. Comparisons, 
taunts, and reproaches, can produce no good effect, and 
may tend to disturb those good relations which ought to 
subsist among the people of our Union. 

Let me not be understood as. disparaging New England 
inany, the slightest degree. Trank her with her sisters 
of the Union; neither more nor less fair or accomplished 
than either of them; they are all virttious. The only 
freckle which I can discern on the face of New England, 
is, that she is sometimes a little too vain of her beauty, and 
too much disposed to trumpetit. I have never been in that 
region; butif I were to take their late representative in this 
body [Senator Lloyd] as the criterion by which I should 
judge of them, I would certainly rate them very high. He 
would have filled the character of Senator in the proudest 
days of the Roman republic; no man ever occupicd a seat 
in the Senate of the United States who was his superior 
in all that constitutes excellence of character in the Sen- 
ator and the gentleman. T have no prejudices against, but 
rather partialities for, New England. Of one thing I am 
satisfied, and that is, that New England can, and will, take 
care of herself. My inclination is, that the other States 
should do the same; and that neither should unnecessarily, 
or wantonly, intermeddle with the concerns of the others. 

But I did not rise, let me assure you, to discuss the sub- 
jects which I have cursorily noticed. 1 could not have 


tary Rush, to unkind or party feelings. Now, the explicit 
ayowal of the honorable Senator [Mr. W.] removes all 
doubt from the subject. We can no longer doubt as to what 
was the political faith of Mr. Adams. fis most zealous 
and most distinguished apostle has avowed it. The two'par~ 
ties are now clearly distinguishable by their opposite politi- 
cal tencts; the one headed by our illustrious Chief Magis- 
trate, who is the friend and advocate of the rights of the 
States; the other party is now headed by the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wexst»r] and is, as F 
shall contend, and attempt to prove, in favor of a consoli- 
dation of the Government—-of a splendid empire. The 
doctrine avowed is neither more nor less than that the 
State sovereignties are merely nominal, and. that the Go- 
vernment was consolidated in its formation. How it has 
happened that this essential characteristic of the Govern- 
ment was so long kepta secret from the people of the 
States, is a matter of some mystery. Why was it notavow- 
ed at the time the constitution was formed? Why was 
this disclosure reserved until this time, and for this occa- 
sion? Is there any thing in the message of the President, 
or in the political condition of the people of the States, 
which demands its promulgation at this time? Are the 
people prepared, think you, to receive an entire new yer- 
sion of their constitution? Will they give up their depen- 
dence upon their States, respectively, and rely upon the 
great central Government for the protection of their lives, 
liberty, and property? Sir, I think not; they are not yet 
sufficiently tamed and subdued by the aristocracy of the 
land, and the encroachments of the General. Government 
upon the rights of the States, to submit just at once. 

I would ask the honorable Senator {said Mr. R.] how 
his doctrine can be correct, consistently with the known 
state of facts at the time the constitution was formed. 
What was the condition of the people at that time? Were 
they at large, and unconnected by any political ties what- 
ever? Or, were they ina state of self-government, under 


been tempted, by them, to encounter the embarrassment distinct political associations? It is known to every body 
which speaking in this body has always inflicted upon me. | that the people consisted of, and constituted, thirteen dis- 


I rose mainly to enter my solemn protest against some of|tinct, independent, and sovercign States. 


And those 
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voluntarily surrendered by him to the society; and he 
agrees that he and his concerns shall thereafter be subject 
to the direction and control of the understanding or will 
of the society. This contract is either express or implied, 
but most frequently implied, and is necessarily supposed 
to have been formed by every people among whom laws 
and government are found to exist. I say necessarily: for 
the power to make alaw, or to govern, can be obtained 
upon no other supposition. It is denominated the social com- 
pact. Itis the charter by which civil society is incorporat- 
ed; by which it acquires personality and unity; by which the 
action ofall the people, bya majority, or in any other mode 
which they may designate in their constitutional compact, is 
considered as the action ofa moral agent—-ofa single person. 
This moral agent is, in reference to its own condition and 
concerns, called a State-—probably from the fixed and stable 
condition of the people, compared with their variable and 
fluctuating Condition in a state of nature. In reference to 
other States it is called a nation, and acts and holds inter- 
course with them as an individual person. Much confu- 
sion has arisen from the indiscriminate application of the 
word State to different and distinct subjects. Sometimes 
it is used to mean the Government of the State, instead of 
the people in their political capacity. 

There is nothing more common than to hear men, who 
are even distinguished for their political knowledge, say, 
that, in forming government, men surrender a portion of 
their natural rights to secure the protection of the balance. 
Yet there is no error more palpable. If that notion were 
correct, the legitimate power of the State (and through- 
out this argument 1 shall use that word to mean the peo- 
ple of the State) would be too limited for any beneficial 
purpose. ‘Then, indeed, a State would not possess sove- 
reign power. The State, in that case, could not protect 
cither the citizen or his property. He would not even 
be a citizen: for it is in consequence of his having surren- 
dered, not a part, but the whole, of his self-control, that 
he is a citizen: and it is only as a citizen that a State can 
demand any public service from him, or control him in 
any way. Neither could his property be subject to the 
control of the State, even in reference to its protection, 
ifthe control of it all had not becn surrendered in the social 
compact. Now this individuality of the people, produced 
by the social compact, subsists while that compact lasts, 
and it confers upon the State which it has formed, the 
sclf-preserving power to the extent of the moral and phy- 
sical energy of all. ‘he motives which lead to the for- 
mation of a State can never cease to exist; a state of na- 
ture is, at all times, equally infested with insecurity and 
wretchedness; and, of course, there will always be the 
same motives for shunning it, and it can only be avoided 
by remaining in a state of civil society. Hence, we have 
no account in history of the voluntary dissolution of the 
social compact. Civil societies have been destroyed by 
earthquakes, by deluge, and by the exterminating rava- 
ges of war, but never by a voluntary dissolution of their 
social compacts. They have, to be sure, been often sub- 
dued into yassalage, or reduced to the condition of pro- 
vinces. . Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how they could 
be dissolved by the will or agency of the people who com- 
pose them. ‘The will of the whole is the will of one po- 
litical body, of one corporate agent; and a self-destroying 
will, or purpose, would be as unnatural in a body corpo- 
rate as ina body natural. 

Again: any attempt by any of the members of the so- 
ciety to thwart or counteract the self-preserving will of 
the whole, would be highly crirainal, would be treason, 
and subject those who made the attempt to the fate which 
they meditated against the body politic. 

‘The States, therefore, remained in full vigor while the 
constitution of the United States was forming. They 
were not even shorn of any of their sovercign power by 
that process: for the gentleman says that that instrument 


States were connected together by a compact of union; 
and that the great object of the people of the States, in 
forming the constitution, was that declared in its proem, 
to make the Union more perfect. What union, I would 
ask, or union of what? Most certainly of the States, al- 
ready united, whose union was thought to be imperfect. 
To give more compaction, and render more perfect, the 
Union of the States, was the great desideratum. To con- 
solidate the Union of the States was the object of the con- 
stitutional compact. : , 

But I desire to be informed how the people could ab- 
solve themselves from their allegiance to their respective 
States, so as to be ina condition to form a National Govern- 
ment? And what need could they have for a National 
Government, before they had formed themselyes into a 
nation; and how they could form themselves into a nation, 
one nation, without abandoning, or throwing off, their 
State costume, and even dissolving the compacts by which 
they were formed into States? 

We all know that there are but two conditions of man- 
kind. The one natural, the other artificial, or pactional. 
And we know that, ina state of nature, there is no go- 
vernment; that all are equal in that condition; and when 
all are equal, there can be no government. The Jaws of 
nature are the only rules of human conduct in that condi- 

| tion, and each individual is his own expounder of those 
Jaws. Uc is the arbiter of his own rights, and the avenger 
of his own wrongs. Such was not the condition of the 
people when the constitution was formed. They were 
not at large, and at liberty to improve their condition by 
their confluent voice or agency. And if they had been 
so situated they would not have formed such a constitu- 
tion as they did, as I shall attempt hereafter to show. The 
constitution is not adapted to the people, in any condition, 
which, as one people, they could occupy, while it is admi- 
rably adapted for their use, in their State capacities—the 
purpose for which it was formed. 

I desire further to know in what sense the words State, 
and people, are used by him, when he says, ‘Lhe people 
brought it (the constitution) into existence, for the pur- 
pose, amongst others, of imposing certain salutary re- 
straints upon State sovereigntics,” Indeed, £ should like 
to know in what sense he uses the word sovercignties, in 
that connexion. Now, sir, I understand State to mean 
the people who compose it—that it is but a name by which 
they, in their collective capacity, are designated. ` By the 
people of the United States E understand the distinct col- 
lective bodies of people who compose the States that 
ave united by the Federal Constitution. And by the Unit- 
ed States 1 understand the distinct collective bodies of 
people of which the States are composed.. But I shall 
make myself better understood by a short analysis of the 
process by which a State is formed. 

‘Yhe power which is exerted in govermnents must 
either have been willingly conceded by the people, or ta- 
ken from them against their will, If1t could only be ob- 
tained in the latter mode, there could be no free govern- 
ments. Ina state of nature, there is no power (i mean 
moral power) in one man, to direct, control, or govern 
another~-all are free. ‘The evils inseparable from this con- 
dition need not to be enumerated by me: they have been 
portrayed by all other elementary writers on the science 
of politics. It suffices to say that they are such as to in- 
duce those in that condition to hasten to escape from it. 
All political doctors agree in telling us that the transition 
from a state of nature to a state of civil society is effected 
by an agreement among all who are to compose the so- 
cicty——of each with all, and all with cach, that cach, and 
its concerns, shall be directed by the understanding, and 
protected by the force or power of all. The agrecment 
is reciprocal on each with all, and of all with each. The 
right which each man possessed, ina state of nature, to 
direct himself and his own concerns, by his own will, is 
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was brought into existence, amongst other reasons, for} ‘Sir, I know that the discussion of the elementary prin- 
the purpose of imposing certain salutary restraints upon|ciples of government is dry and uninteresting; indeed, 
State sovereignties. all abstract discussion is so: but the Senator from Massa- 
Now, that which does nut exist cannot be restrained. |chusetts has led the way. He has made it necessary for 
He therefore admits the existence of the sovereignties of | me, either to acquiesce in doctrines which I consider dan- 
the States, not only at the time, but ever since the forma-|gerous to the liberties of the people, or to attempt to re- 
tion of the constitution. Ifthe sovereignty of each State | fute them. Indeed, I think it is greatly to be regretted 
was separate and distinct, and consisted in the concen-/that the true principles of our free institutions have not 
trated will ofthe people of each, by whatauthority couldthe|been more frequently the subject of discussion. The 
people of the State of Georgia interfere in the reduction or {clear comprehension and ‘maintenance of them is essen- 
modification ofthe sovereign power of the State of Virginia? tial to the liberty of the people. To obliterate or ob- 
andif they could notinterfere in the regulation of the power scure them will. always be, as it always has been, the 
ofthe State of Virginia, by what mode could the people of| purpose of those who would misrule and oppress the 
Virginiaitself, other than their collective, their State capa- | people. 
city, diminish or modify the sovercign power of that State?| That the constitution must, of necessity, have been 
The people of no one State could interfere with the rights | formed by the States, and not by the people at large, I 
of another, nor with its own, in any other capacity than|have attempted to prove by referring to natural prinei- 
as the collective body which composed the State. But, | ples, and to the existing state of things at the time it was 
upon the supposition that the people of all the States, not|formed. I will refer you to that instrument itself for fur- 
in their State capacities, but at large, and by their con-|ther proof of that fact. Ihave already called your atten- 
fluent voice or agency, formed the constitution,” the dif-|tion to the preamble. It is in these words: ** We, the 
ficulty still presents itself: by what authority did all unite | people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
in modifying the constitution of each?) They had not en-|fect union,” &c. Let me ask again, if the words ‘ we, 
tered all into one gencral compact, and thereby conferred| the people of the United States,” meant we, the people 
power upon the majority to form the constitution, by the} not of the United States? Why were they termed peo- 
adoption of the State machinery which they had thrown | ple of the United States, if they considered themselves as 
off. This Government is not formed by the people at}absolved from their State relations, and at large? Can we 
large, out of the exuvie ofthe States. But will the gen-| construe the words ‘ United States,” in this connexion, 
tleman have the goodness to tell us what is the power, | to mean the people within the outer boundaries of the ex- 
and where does it reside, which is employed in altering terior States, without reference to the States and State 
the constitution ofa State? Does it not reside, exclusive-| institutions in any other sense? Are we not forbidden to 
ly, in the people of the State, and in their collective capa-| give them this meaning by the words which follow, viz: 
city, and must it not be exerted in that capacity, to pro-| ‘to form 4 more perfect union?” The word union can 
duce any alteration in their constitution? And must it{rclate to nothing butthe States. The object, as I have be- 
not be exerted according to the mode prescribed in the! fore stated, was to unite them, not the people, more per- 
constitution? Can the people, pursuing that mode, be|fectly: Besides, a more perfect union of the people can- 
viewed in any other than their State capacities? The gen- [not be produced by a constitutional than by the social 
tleman, Lam sure, will answer these questions in the af-|compact. It is not the object of a constitution to unite 
firmative. Well, the State constitutions were all affect-|the people. It pre-supposes their most perfect union 
ed, and seriously, too, by the constitution of the United|under the social compact. It is owing, alone, to that 
States. Now, if none but the people of a State, in their | pre-existing union, that they can form a constitution, or 
distinct State capacity, could affect its constitution, then | have any necd for it. It would have been inappropriate, 
their action, in forming the constitution of the United |therefore, in the preamble to the constitution, to have 
States, must have been exerted in their State capacity. [said ‘in order to form a more perfect union,” in refer- 
The States, whereby { mean the people of each, asa dis-{ence to the people: besides, there was not then, nor had 
tinct political body, then, must have formed the constitu- j therc existed, any political union among the people, mere- 
tion, and not the people at large. 1f these views are cor-|ly as people. The union which existed under the ar- 
rect, how can the gentleman reconcile his idea that the{ticles of confederation wasa union of the States. To 
constitution was formed. by the people, and not by the|form a union of the States, more perfect than the one 
States, with his other idea that it was formed by the peo- | which then existed, was the object, I repeat, of the present 
ple to impose certain restraints upon State sovereignty? | constitution. 
ifthe people acted in their distinct State capacities, then} That such was the intention of those who framed the 
they could consistently impose restraints upon the exer-|constitution, is obvious from the structure and phraseolo- 
cise, by the States, of their sovereign power; but then|gy of that instrument. , In the 2d section of the Ist ar- 
they acted as States, and imposed. the restraints by com-| ticle we find this provision: ‘The House of Represen- 
pact; andin no other capacity could they act, nor by any |tatives shall be composed of members chosen every se- 
other mode than by compact could they achieve that ob-|cond year, by the people of the several States.” “And 
ject. ‘Phe social compact gives, as I have urged, unity, again, “ Representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
compaction, and oneness, to the people. It gives thejtioned among the several States which may be included 
power to the State which it forms, of expressing its will | within this Union.” We see, from what I have read, that 
by a majority. And thus it acts in forming its consitu-|the members were to be chosen, not by the people at 
tional compact, and in the exercise of its legislative power. large, but by the people of the several States, and this 
This power of acting by a majority would be tyranny over|shows what was meant in the preamble, by the words 
the minority, if it had not been conceded by the social| ‘we, the people of the United States.” It shows that 
compact. Upon this ground, it must be obvious that the |these words meant ‘the people of the several States.” 
social must precede the constitutional compact, and that| The pcople who formed the constitution were to elect 
the power to form the lattcr must be derived from the {their members in the same character in which they form: 
former. But, until there be a State, there can be neither|ed that mstrument—as the people of the several States. 
need for a government, or the power to formit. So that, if} This idea is confirmed by the provision “that representa- 
the people had not, at the time the constitution wasformed, |tion and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the se- 
existed in distinct political bodies, they must all have ex-|veral States.” Whatseveral States? The answer is given 
isted in one political body, before they could either need}in the same sentence—those ‘which may be included 
a government, or possess the power to form one. within this Union.” Then the Union was of States; they 
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were to be represented as States, and taxed as States; and 
only the States which might be included within the Union 
were to pay taxes and be entitled to be represented. Here, 
too, the word State most evidently means the people who 
composcit. They are to choose representatives and they 
are to be taxed as the collective bodics who constitute the 
State. Again the same provision, farther on, reads thus: 
“The number of Representatives shall not exceed one 
for thirty thousand; but each State shall have at least one 
Representative, &c.; and, until such enumeration shall be 
made, New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three, 
Rhode Island one,” &c. Here it is very evident that the 
word State” is used to mean the people of the State; 
population is made the basis of representation; the ratio 
is fixed at thirty thousand; but whether thirty thousand, 
ora smaller. number of the people, composed a State, it 
should have one Representative. 

So, too, the provision that the State of New Hamp- 
shire should, until the next cnumeration, be entitled to 
choose three Representatives, means, that the people who 
composed that State should choose, and implies that their 
number was at least ninety-thousand, and so of the other 
States, But hear this provision of the constitution still 
further to the same effect: “When a vacancy happens 
in the representation from any State, the Mxecutive au- 
thority thercof shall issue writs of election,” &c. Who 
can misunderstand this language? Who does not see, 
from the clauses of the constitution which Ihave read, 
that that instrument was made by the people ofthe States, 
in their State capacity? Chat the States made it? In the 
last clause there is an evident distinction between the 
State, and the Government of the State; ‘to filla vacancy 
happening in any of the States, the Exccutive authority 
thercof should issue writs of ‘clection,” &e. A State 
was to have one Representative for every thirty thou- 
sand composing it, and the Executive authority of the State 
was to issuc writs to fill vacancies happening in the State. 
Now, the State is formed by the social compact; the Ex- 
ecutive authority was formed by the constitutional com- 
pact; the constitution, in all its references to the people, 
and in all its requisitions on them, refers to them either by 
the term ¢ State,” or by the terms ‘people of the State,” 
as is evident from the clauses which 1 have read. But 
this distinction between the State and the Government 
thereof, is obviously displayed in the third section of the 
first article: It rclates to the creation of the Senate, the 
body which we now compose, and reads thus: “rhe 
Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from cach State, chosen by the Legislatore 
thereof”? Iere the word State, as in the otber instances 
which 1 have read, means the people incorporated by the 
sociak compact; and the Legislature which was created by 
the constitutional compact must be referred to the con- 
stitution by which it was created. 

The social compact created the State; the State cre- 
ated, by its constitutional compact, its government; and, 
hence we say, the Government of the State, the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial authority of the State The 
people of the State can speak or act only through their 
constitutional functionaries, or by convention. 

The prevailing idea that, when the constitution of a 
State is abolished, the people are thrown back into a state 
of nature, is erroneous, and one which, as used by aristo- 
crats and oflicc-holders, does much harm. Itis urged 
to deter the people, who are often duped by it, from that 
seasonable resort to first principles which is essential to the 
preservation of their liberty. Now, we all know that 
the abolition by a State of its constitution, no more affects 
the social compact, or the existence of the State, than the 
repeal of a statute affects it. The State made its constitu- 
tion, and enacted the statute. The same sovereign power 
was exerted in both instances, alike in the creation and 
the abolition of both: and exists in the unimpaired eflicacy 


of the social compact. Every State has its fixed and its 
variable attributes of character. The former is. political, 
and identified withthe social compact; the latter exists on 
the changeable qualities or habits of the people. Thus ana- 
tion is said to be brave or cowardly, sincere or faithless. 
The people of Spain were at one time remarkable for their 
fine chivalric spirit. Notso now. Punic faith isa lasting 
stigma upon Carthage. But that the compression of the 
people, by the social compact, into the unit called a State, 
remains, under all the changes of character which the peo- 
ple undergo, and all the changes of its government which 
choice or accident may produce, or war or convulsion in- 
flict, itself unchanged. Ifa republic becomes a monarchy, 
or, if a monarchy becomes a republic, these are but 
changes of government; the civil society, or State, re- 
mains unaltered, and is sovereign, while ever it manages 
its own affairs by its own will. It is upon this principle 
that States arc not absolved from their debts by revolution. 
The State, and not *‘the Government,” is the contracting 
party, and nothing but the dissolution of the social com- 
pact, and consequent extinction of the State, can absolve 
from its payment. ` 
Now, sir, unless I am wrongas to the formation and 
character of States, and unless £ have read the con- 
stitution wrong, that instrument not only was not formed 
by the people at large, but could not, as I have before 
said, have been formed by them. It could not have been 
formed by the pcople inany other capacity than as States. 
It was, we know, formed by Representatives from the 
States, and it was adopted by the Representatives ‘of the 
States, severally: for the members of the conventions in 
the several States were not less representatives of the 
States severally, than their legislative representatives. F 
contend, therefore, that the States made the constitution, 
and thereby rendered the Union greatly more perfect 
than it was under the articles of confederation. F contend, 
also, that the individuality and sovercign personality of 
the States were not at all impaired by that instrument. 
That the States remain plenary sovercigns as much so as 
they were before the formation of the constitution. That 
they have not by that instrument parted with one jot of 
their sovereign power. You sccm to startle; but hear me: 
l contend that the States as plenary sovereigns, agreed 
by the constitution (which is but their compact of Union) 
that they would unite in exerting the powers therein 
specified and defined, forthe purposes and objects there- 
in designated, and through the agency of the machin- 
ery therein created. ‘The power exercised by the func- 
tionaries of the Gencral Government is not inherent in 
them, but in the State whose agents they are. The con- 
stitution is their power of ally todo certain acts, and con- 
tains, connected within their authority to act, their letter 
of instructions as tothe manner in which they shall act. 
They are the scrvants. The power which gives validity 
to their acts is in their masters, the States. Where, let 
mic ask you, is the powcr of Congress during the recess 
of that body? Certainly not in the individual members—— 
they donot carry itabout with them. Suppose the Judges of 
the Supreme Court were by some fatality thrown out of 
existence, where would be the judicial power which they 
exercised, until others were appointed? Upon the death 
of the President, where is the supreme executive power 
of the Union? You may tell me in the Vice President. 
But between the death of the President, and induction 
of the Vice President, where is it? The answer to these 
questions is most obvious. Itis, that they possessed no sover- 
cign power; that they were but the agents of the sover- 
eign States; thatthe Statesretained all their sovereign pow- 
er, apd still retain it. ‘Vhat it is inherent in them; not in 
three fourths of the States, but in all ofthem. In amending, 
or altering the constitution, they have agreed that the 
voice of all shall be expressed by three-fourths. ‘The 
sentiment thatthe States, by the formation of the constitu- 
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tion, divested themselves of a large portion of their 
sovereign power, . is, in’my humble opinion, as erroneous 
agit is unhappily prevalent. And this error will be advo- 
cated by all who are hostile to State sovereignty, and 
friendly. to a consolidated Government. 

> Ihave attempted to prove, in a previous part of my ar- 
gument, thata State could not, without dissolving its so- 
cial compact, divest itself of its sovereign power. To sup- 
pose that a State could be dependent and sovereign at the 
same time, would be to suppose it destitute of that unity 
which is of the essence of its nature. It would be not 
only to misconceive the character of a State, but to ascribe 
toit two inconsistent modes of existence. Nor is it more 
admissible to suppose that a State is sovercign, and, at the 
same time, subject to certain salutary restraints upon the 
exercise of its sovereignty by any other power. For Tlay 
it down as a truism in political science, that. whenever a 
State is subject to the control of the will of any other pow- 


er, it has ceased to be sovercign, and is the province of 


the powcr that may control it. F say, may control it: for 
its objection does not consist in the actual exertion upon 
it, of the controlling power, but in its subjection to that 
control. Slaves are not always under the controlling ac- 
tion of their master’s will. Indeed they are but seldom so. 
Yet they are not the less slaves when they are not, than 
when they are, under his actual control, because thcir sla- 
very consists in their subjection to his will, and not in their 
actual continuous conformity to it. 

{tis for that reason that slaves cannot form or enter into 
a social compact. They lack that exemption from control, 
that freedom of will, of which the sovereign power of the 
State is created by the social compact. 


will of cach member of the social compact, shall be free 


from subjection, does it not follow that the sovereignty it- 


self should be alike free from subjection? ‘The sovereign 
power of the State (as I have before urged) consists in 
the free will of all the members of civil society, compacted 
by the social compact into a corporate person. The elc- 
ments of this power being free, the aggregate must be so. 
There is, therefore, no law obligatory upon a sovereign 


State but that which was obligatory upon its constituent 
The laws of nature were alone obligatory. upon 


parts. 
man ina state of nature, and no other laws are obligatory 


upon a sovereign State: for all the rights, powers, and 


privileges, which were possessed in a state of nature, by 
tie individuals who compose the State, are concentrated, 
by the social compact, in the State, and constitute its so- 
vercignty. Control implies superiority on the part of the 
controlling, and inferiority on the part of the controlled. 


But sovereigns are equal; and itis of the essence of so- 


vereignty that it cannotadmit of salutary restraints abunde. 
It is a governing and _ self-governed power. 


citizens according to its stipulation in the social compact, 


if it were, as the Senator supposes, subject, to those salu- 
tary restraints, by the judicial functionaries of the General 


Government. It would indicate, by its weakness, that, in- 
stead of protecting it needed protection. 


and their citizens, would vanish. 
kind in subjecting the States to none but salutary restraints. 


The Supreme Court are to judge whether the restraints 
are orare notsalutary, which they will, no doubt, seasona- 


bly impose upon State sovercignties. T'he sovereign State 
is not to form any opinion on this subject, and thercin, and 
by its passive acquiescence, display, according to its own 
opinion, its sovereignty. I can form no idea of a sovereignty 
subject to such restraints. It is illusive, and but the pre- 
curser, as I fear, of a declaration hereafter to be made, 
that the States are not sovereign. Indeedit is to my mind 
nothing short of a virtual declaration to that effect now: 
for there isno such thing as half, or three-quarters, or 


jects. 


Then, if it is es- 
sential that the component parts of sovereignty, that the 


; e ; Besides, a 
State would be unfit, indeed disqualified, to protect its 


otin The reciprocal 
duties and obligations which now exist between the States 
But the gentleman is 


Seven-cighths sovercign. Every State being a unit, must 
be entirely of one character—imust be either sovereign or 


vassal; and I repeat that a State, subject to be controlled 
by any other power, is the vassal of that power. 

I admit that a sovereign State may forbear to exercise 
her sovereign power in relation to given objects, or classes 
of objects. She may stipulate thus to forbear the exer- 
tion of her sovereign. powers, or she may stipulate to ex- 
ercise her sovereign powers in conjunction with other 
States, in relation to a certain. class of subjects, and to 
forbear to exert them individually upon any of those sub- 
But the very stipulation, instead of renouncing the 
powers which are to be jointly exercised, implies their re- 
tention. Such a stipulation I consider the constitution to 
be. I view itas an agreement between the sovereign States 
to exert, jointly, their respective powers, through the 
agency of the General Government, for the purposes and 
in the manner delineated in that instrument of compact. 
Fach State exerts its plenary sovereign power jointly, for 
all the legitimate purposes of the Union; and separately, 
for all the purposes of domiciliary or State concerns. An 
individual citizen may stipulate to transact a portion of his 
business by agent, and the balance by himself; and that he 
will forbear to exert his moral facultics or physical ener- 
gies upon that class of subjects which, by his stipulation, 
are to be acted upon by his agent; has he, by his stipula- 
tion, lessened, impaired, or diminished his moral or physi- 
cal powers? Certainly not. The validity of the agency 
depends upon his retaining those faculties: for if he shall 
become insane, or die, the agent cannot act, because the 
power of his principal has become extinct, So it is the 
power, the full subsisting sovereign power of the States, 
which gives validity to the acts of the General Government. 
The validity of those acts does not result from the exercise 
of a portion of the sovereign power of cach State. 

Sir, we cannot conceive of a sovereign act, without the 
consciousness that it must have been performed. by a so- 
vereign power. Anatom is avery small part of a globe, 
and yet the creation of that implies the exertion of as ple- 
nary sovereign power as the creation of the globe. ‘The 
power in the State, whichis exerted in taking from a citi- 
zen an acre of his land for a public highway, is not less 
sovereign than that which is exerted in taking his life for 
crime-—nothing less than plenary sovereign power can ef 
fect either; undthere are no degrees of comparison in £0- 
vereign power; there is not sovereign, More sovereign, 
and most sovereign power. The States were, before the 
formation of the constitution, equal, for they. were so- 
vereign; since that instrument was formed, they are not 
less equal; because they are still sovereign, as much so 
now asthen; and because the powers which they stipulat- 
ed in that compact to forbear to exercise separately, and 
to exercise jointly, were equal. So that, if the powers 
which they exercise jointly, under the constitution, be con- 
sidered, they are equal, and equally exerted, by the joint 
action of all the States, through their agents; and the pow- 
ers which each may, consistently with their constitutional 
compact, exert separately, are equal; and whether viewed 
in their joint or separate action, they are equal. And when 
anew State is admitted into the Union, it enjoys, by con- 
stitutional stipulation, an equality with the other States of 
the Union. And here I would ask the honorable Senator, 
if the constitution was formed by the people, as he alleges, 
and not by the States, how it happened to be provided, in 
thatinstrument, that the enlargement ofthe Union should 
be by theadmission of States, and not of people, as such; and 
why the stipulation as to equality should have related to 
the States and not tothe people? And, while on this point, 
Į would ask him why the provision in that instrument, for 
its adoption, referred it to the States and not to the people; 
and why, under that provision, the little State of Delaware 
had as much weight in its adoption as the great State of 
Virginia? 
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But, sir, I fear that Lam fatiguing you and this honorable 
body; my object has been to show that the constitution was 
not, could not, have been formed by the people; that it 
must have been formed by the States; that the States acted 
as plenary sovereigns in forming it; that their sovereign 
character and individuality was not impaired by that in- 
strument; that it is now administered by them in the cha- 
racter in which they made it, that of full and perfect so- 
vereigns; that the constitution is nothing more nor less 
than a compact between sovereign States, who are parties 
to it; that the union of the States produced by itis more 
perfect than that which existed under the articles of con- 
federation; and that its increased perfection consists main- 
ly in the stipulation that the States may exert their joint 
legislative, executive, and judicial power upon the people 
of each. This is a stipulation of each with all the others, 
and of ali the others with each; and this is the stipulation 
to which the illustrious Washington alluded whenhe spoke 
of the consolidation of the Union. But still, in this stipu- 
Fation, the people are regarded as citizens, as collective 
bodics, constituting the States respectively. The States, 
in the joint excrcise of power, through the agency of the 
General Government, must confine themselves to the pow- 
ers stipulated in the bond of union—to the constitution; 
and in doing that they must consider th > people as citizens 
of their respective States. ‘Thus, the cunstitution provides 
that all trials for crime shall be in the State where the crime 
is alleged to have been committed; and so in the exercise 
of the power which allowed to Congress to provide for or- 
gunizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for gov- 
erning such part of them as shall be employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States, they are regarded as the militia 
of the States severally; and cach State has the right to ap- 
point the officcrs for its own militia. So, also, it is stipulated 
that < the citizens of cach State shail be entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

Now, if I have been correct in my sentiments as to the 
process of forming a State, and as to the relation which 
the people of a State bear to each other, and their dutics 
resulting from that relation to the State, and the obliga- 
tion of the State to them; and as to the origin, extent, and 
character, of the sovereign power of a State, I think it 
will follow, that the sovereign power of a State is an unfit 
subject to be disposed of by judicial decision; and that 
the Supreme Court is an unfit tribunal to dispose of the 
sovercignty of the States; or, in the language of the Sev- 
ator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Weusrer] ‘to impose 
certain salutary restraints upon State sovercigntics.” Jt 
will follow, too, that his views and mine are ¿ofo cœlo apart. 
ide thinks that this is a consolidated Government. His 
denial that it was formed by the States, and assertion that 
it was formed by the people at large, cannot, whatever 
he may say upon that subject, be construed into any thing 
else than that this was a consolidated Government in its 
very formation. And the assertion of power which he 
has made for the Supreme Court, if it be sustained, must 
toad to the consolidation of the Government, if it were 
not before consolidated; so that, according to his notions, 
if we have not now, we must have, a consolidated Go- 
verament. If it was formed by the people, itis so; if they 
did not make it so, the judges will; and, therefore, ac- 
cording to his propositions and arguments, there is no 
mode of escaping from a consolidation of the Government. 

My hope is in the intelligence of the people of the 
States. L consider that they will never submit that the 
sovercign power of the States shall be narrowed down, 


agree to submit the sovereignty of-his State to the arbi 
trament of even neighboring sovereigns. How infinitely 
more exalted is the sovereignty of a State composed. of 
free citizens! And how degrading is the idea that sove- 
reignty, the sovereignty of free States, must be subjected 
to certain salutary restraints! Sir, the history of the world 
does not furnish an instance in which the sovereignty of a 
State was ever subjected to judicial decision; or to any 
other power than the God of Battles and the Lord of Hosts! 
` But allow me, sir, to inquire into the fitness of this 
tribunal for the exercise of the power asserted for it by 
the honorable Senator; and allow me to preface the in- 
quiry by a few observations upon the nature of our Go- 
vernments. I have thus far spoken much more about the 
States than about their governments. In the republics 
of our country, the great, the leading principle is, that 
the responsibility of the rulers, or public agents, shall be 
commensurate with the character and extent of the 
power confided to them. Our Governments are contri- 
vances, or devices, by which the people govern them- 
selves-—by which the governed govern; ours are govern- 
ments of laws. Indeed all free governments are of that 
character; and the great difficulty has always been to 
guard ageinst, and check efficiently, the influence of the 
selfish principle (which is so deeply rooted in human na- 
ture) over those who are entrusted with making and ad- 
ministering the laws. Now when we regard the zeal and 
vigilance with which the States, in the formation of their 
respective constitutions, and in the formation of the Ge- 
neral Government too, endeavored to check this selfish 
principle in their political agents, and render them re- 
sponsible, we shall be slow to believe that it was their in- 
tention, when they formed the constitution of the United 
States, to confer upon the Judicial Department this tran- 
scendent and all absorbing power. ; , 
It is to secure against the influence of this selfish prin- 
ciple of our nature”that, in almost all the governments of 
the States, the members of the Legislative Department 
are clected for short periods—those of the Reprententa- 
tive branch generally for one year, and those of the Se- 
nate for from two to four years, and the Governors fora 
like period. The election of the Representatives is an- 
nual, that they may be under the control of the people. 
The longer period allowed tothe members of the Senate 
is, that they may not be deterred from checking any po- 
pular ebullitions, which might be displayed on the part 
of the House of Representatives; while, in turn, the mem- 
bers of the latter might check any aristocratical tenden- 
cy on the part of the Senate. The Governor is invested 
with a qualified checking veto upon both branches, and 
is himself checked by allowing a defined concurrent pow- 
cr in both to overrule his veto; and he is further checked, 
and the better qualified to exercise his checking power, 
by being rendered ineligible, after a given period, to the 
gubernatorial chair. I speak of the checks provided by 
a majority of the Statcs in their constitutions. I do not 
pretend to accuracy or precision as to the detailed pro- 
visions of any. a cal : 
So, too, in the General Government, biennial elections 
were intended to secure the responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and thereby to check 
the influence of the selfish principle in the members. The 
members of the Senate are elected for six years, and by the 
Legislatures of the States, to check the tendency to consoli- 
dation which the gentleman advocates. The two Houses 
were so constituted as to check each other, and the Presi- 


controlled, or disposed of, by a quorum of the judges of! dent was to check and be checked by both. ‘The States were 


the Supreme Court. They will discern the intrinsic un- 
fitness of the sovereignty of their States for either foren- 
sic discussion or judicial decision, and oppose it with 
their suffrages, with the force of public opinion, and in 
whatever other way they may. We would deride with 
scorn and indignation any sovereign of Europe who would 


Vou. VI. —-18 


reduced to the condition of perfect equipollence inthe Se- 
nate, and thus the small were enabled to check the large 
States, in any attempts they might make to oppress the small. 

Sir, on this part of the subject I do not pretend to mi- 
nute exactness. It would be tedious, and is not required 
for my object, which is only to exhibit an outline of the 
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vigilance and solicitude displayed by the States, in their | tive is ahard one; it presents slavery, to which passive 
respective Governments, and in the General Government | obedience and non-resistance leads, and liberty, which re- 
too, to guard against the influence of this selfish princi-|quires from its votaries a prompt obedience to all lawful 
ple in those to whom political agency might be assigned. | requirements, and a bold and unfaltering resistance to 
But I need but have-referred you to the State and Gene-|lawless encroachments. 
ral Governments, without referring specially to any of] Sir, it is, I must repeat, too soon for those who rule, or 
thei? provisions on this subject. ‘They exhibit abundant, |hope to rule, to address their arguments to our credulity 
almost redundant solicitude to guard the liberty of the |and our fears; to deny us the intelligence to discern our 
people against misrule on the part of the Government. |rights, and the right to maintain them. Will the gentle- 
And think you, sir, that, after all this elaborate provision | man say that the States of Virginia and Kentucky, in the 
against misrule, the States could have intended to subject |steps which they took to nullify the alien and sedition laws, 
their Governments, and thcir self-governing power, toge-| were guilty of rebellion? Were their acts treasonable? If 
ther with the liberties of the people, to the discretion of; they were, then all the States were guilty of treason; at 
an irresponsible and unchecked Judiciary? Who does least, as accessories after the fact; for they all sanctioned, 
not see that the only security the people have for their|by the moral force of their opinion, the proceedings of 
liberty, their lives, and their property, isin the protect-|the resisting States. But against whom did those States, 
ing power of the sovereignty of their respective States? | or can any State, rebel? Rebellion means the resistance 
and that, when that sovereignty is subjected tothe will of|by an inferior of the lawful authority of a superior. It 
the Supreme Court, the people are subjected to the same jimplies the violation of allegiance. To what power does 
tribunal; and that, after all their vigilance and caution, |a State owe allegiance? To what powerisit subordinate? 
in guarding, by every conceivable check, against oppres-} No one State owes allegiance to another; for if it did, that 
sion from their rulers, they are, by this doctrine, to bejother would owe protection to it. Will the gentleman 
subjected to the rule of a judicial aristocracy? to the rule|say that any such relation exists between the States? Or, 
of four men—-a majority of that tribunal—whe are un-| will he say that a sovereign State can owe allegiance to 
known to them, except by the fame or the feeling of their}any earthly power? Ihave attempted to prove that the 
encroachments upon State rights; whose tenure of power | States of this Union are equal; and have always been so, 
is for life, and irresponsible? And yet the Senator mo-jas well before as since the formation of the constitution; 
destly tells us “ that, if the truth must be told,” such was] that the duties which they owe to each other under the 
the intention of the people who framed the constitution. constitution are pactional; and, if t have succeeded, then 
Sir, if it be a truth, it had better not have been told. jit is impossible that they can commit rebellion, or incur 
It is. a truth worse than falsehood; or, if told, it should] the guilt of treason, by any violation of their covenant re» 
have been told many years ago. The gentleman, by the lations with each other, But, sir, the idea that a sovereign 
manner of telling it, seems to admit that it had been con- State can commit treason, rebellion, or any crime what- 
cealed. He treats it as one of those precious truths, |¢ver, is utterly inadmissible in the science of politics, The 
which nothing‘ but necessity could drag from its conceal- fidea of crime cannot exist where there is no conceivable 
ment--* if the truth must be told.” Must is a wordjor possible tribunal before which the culprit could be ar- 
which imports necessity. ‘The necessity which produced }raigned and convicted, 
this long concealed truth will, no doubt, in due course of] Still less, sir, can any State be supposed to incur the 
time, come out, as a truth that must be told. The senti-] guilt of rebellion ox treason, by resisting an unconstitu- 
ment, whether it be a truth or not, lurked in every part} tional Jaw of the Gencral Government, or an unconstita- 
of the first message of Mr. Adams. He did not feel that | tional decision of the Supreme Court, upon a valid Jaw of 
he must tell it in the message, and yet he could not con-|CGongress. The General Government is the creature of 
ceal it, Perhaps the design was only to make such an] the States---the offspring of their sovereign power. And 
implied presentation of it as might operate as an experi-| will the gentleman say that the creator shall be governed 
ment upon the publie fecling. If such was the design, |by the lawless authority of the creature? Will he invert 
they have mistaken the indications of public sentiment, un- j the rule of reason and of law, upon that subject, and say 
less Tam greatly deccived, and yet itis announced with} that it is the superior that incurs guilt, by resisting the in- 
great confidence. The gentleman tells us that the] terior, and not the inferior, by resisting the superior? i 
States must submit to the judicial restraints upon their} But the threats which are brandished against States, or 
sovereignty, or incur by resistance the guilt of rebellion. | even individuals, who shall oppose the encroachment of 
That the decision of the Supreme Court affirming a pal-|the General Government upon the States, are uncalled 
pably unconstitutional law, which invades the sovereignty | for, and can only have the effect to provoke legal resist- 
of a State, must be submitted to by the State, or it wust jance, or to awe into a degrading submission. Af the States 
incur the guilt of rebellion. are true to themselves, and fiuthful in the discharge of 
Could the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resist- | their high duties, they will move on in the majesty of their 
ance have been more explicitly urged? Has it ever been [sovereign powcr, and maintain, with a steady and equat 
more zealously advocated, in any country? It is prema-{hand, both their governments, by restraining cach, in the 
ture; the people of the States arc not prepared for it yet. e of its legitimate powers, within its appropriate 
They are too well informed of their rights, and the prin-jsphere. Whey will not incumber the Supreme Court 
ciples upon which they depend, to be the dupes of that]with the cxercise of this restraining power. In their 
doctrine. ‘Phere is scarcely a man in the community, who {bands it would not be a restraining, it would be an absorb- 
has participated at all in political discussion, that docs not fing power. 
know that rebellion consists in the resistance of lawful au-} This epithet of supremacy, [said Mr. R.] which is so 
thority; that the resistance of lawless authority is not alunceasingly applicd to that court, is calculated to swell 
crime, but a virtue. That the only mode of escaping from tthe volume of their power, in the minds of the unthink- 
oppression, is, by resisting the exercise of unlawful power. fing. Its supremacy js entirely relative, and imports only 
That patriotism requires such resistance. The citizens{that appellate and corrective jurisdiction which it may 
must, at their peril, distinguish between lawful and Iaw-|exercise over the subordinate courts of the General Go- 
less power; and while they determine to retain their free-|vermment. The appellate court of every State is just as 
dom, conform to the one, and oppose the other. It is ajsupreme as itis; and in the same way, and for the same 
high duty, and full of peril; but, I repeat, it is the only |reasons. Itis not supreme in reference to the other de- 
partments of the Government; nor has it any supremacy 


condition on which liberty, the most precious gift of Hea- 
yen to man, can be enjoyed and maintained. . The alterna- |in reference to the States; and yet the gentleman will 
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have it that this Supreme Court, which derives its title of| to be conferred, upon the judiciary of any of the States, 
supremacy from its control over the proceedings of infe-} or of the General Government, as a direct substantive 
rior judicial tribunals, shall control and restrain the Su-| power. The exercise of this power is incidental to the 
preme Courts of the States, and the States themselves. | exercise of the mere judicial power which was conferred. 
That the mere modicum of judicial power which they are | The validity of a law, involved by a case, may be inciden- 
permitted by the States to exercise, shall be exerted toj tally decided, in deciding the law and justice of the. case. 
control them in the exercise of their sovereign power. But the decision must be made with an eye to the law and 

Sir, I deny that it was the intention of the States, in the} justice of the case, and not in reference to the just or un- 
formation of the constitution, to invest. that tribunal with | just exercise of the legislative power which was exerted 
the power of doing any politicalact whatever. The power|in making the law. Not in the view to check, control, 
accorded to that court was purely judicial, and was intend-| or restrain the legislative power. It must be given in the 
ed to be so. If it had been intended that they should ex-| exercise of merely a judicial, and not of political power. 
ercise the political power, which is not asserted for them,} Thus exercising its jurisdiction, the court would com- 
its exercise would have been subjected to some checks, | mand the respect and confidence of the people as a judi- 
to some responsibility. It cannot be reasonably supposed | cial tribunal. But when it merges its appropriate judi- 
that, after subjecting the exercise of political power by] cial, in an assumed political character; when it exchanges 
all the other functions of the Government, to judicious and | its ermine for the woolsack and the mace, and asserts its 
well devised checks, it was intended to subject all to thej right to impose restraints upon the sovereignty of the 
unchecked and irresponsible power of this court. But, | States, it should be treated as a usurper, and driven back 
upon this point, I have given my opinions in a previous| by the States within its appropriate judicial sphere. It 
part of my argument. 1 must, however, be permitted to]is due from the States to their own self-respect, and the 
say, that the judges, in the States, as well as in the Gene-] just rights of their citizens, to assert that they are compe- 
ral Government, even in reference to the exercise of their] tent to decide upon every question involving their own 
mere judicial powers, are left by the constitutions danger- | sovereignty; and that, to neglect to maintain it, would be 
ously irresponsible. The independence of the Judiciary | to renounce the character in which they formed the con- 
has, in my opinion, been greatly misconccived. Sir, the|stitutional compact of union. That the maintenance of 
true independence of the judges consists in their depend-|its own sovereignty unimpaired, by each of the States, 
ence upon, and responsibility to, the people. ‘The surest] is essential to the Tiberty of the people, and to the pre- 
exemption from dependence upon any is independence | servation of the Union, and that, to submit their sover- 
uponall. Infree governments, we have nothing more stable | cignty to the control of the judiciary, would be to substi- 
than the will of the people. To be independent of that, | tute a judicial oligarchy for the free institutions employed. 
is to rebel against the principles of free government. It is] for self-government by the people. 

a dependence upon, and a conscious responsibility to, the} AU the purposes for which civil society was instituted 
will of the people, that will best secure the judge from] would be defeated in the control of the States by the ju- 
local, partial, and personal influences. But on what prin- diciary. Nothing less than sovereign power is competent 
ciple should those who administer the laws be Jess respon-|to the management of the concerns of a State, and no- 
sible to the people than those who make them? The laws] thing less was pledged by the States, in the social com- 
operate as they are expounded, not as they are made. Ft] pact, for the protection of the people. The State can- 
is in the exposition of them that they operate oppressively;| not redeem this pledge, if it shall be controlled by the 
and all responsibility is to secure against oppression. But] judiciary. The judiciary will govern, and not the State: 
there can be no oppression, or scarcely any, without the| for that power that governs those who govern, governs 
consent of the judges. The judges are irresponsible, and] those who are governed; and how can a State protect 
the people are every where oppressed? But I hold it to}its citizens from oppression, if it is itself ‘liable to be 
be universally true that all power which may be irre-] oppressed by their oppressor? So that a State is un- 
sponsibly exercised will be exercised oppressively. It] dera political necessity to vindicate its sovercignty from 
has always been so; it always will be so: for the judges any salutary restraints which the Supreme Court may 
are but men. attempt to inflict upon it, by resistance, or whatever 

But to return to the judges of the Supreme Court. They | means it may. 
are authorized to take jurisdiction of all causes in law For security against oppression from abroad, we look 
and equity, arising under the constitution, Jaws of Con-fto the sovercign power of the United States, to be ex- 

ss, and treaties made pursuant to its” and that constitution, | erted according to the compact of union; for security 
other with the treaties, and the laws of Congress made | against oppression from within, or domestic oppression, 
we look to the sovereign power of the State. Now, all 
sovereigns are equal: the sovereignty of the State is equal 
to that of the Union: for the sovercignty of cach is but a 
moral person. That of the State and that of the Union 
are each a moral person, and in that respect precisely 
equal. In physical force, the latter greatly transcends 
the former; but, in essential sovereignty, they are not 
only naturally but necessarily equal: just as the sover- 
cignty of the State of Delaware is equal to that of New 
York, or of Russia, though the physical power of those 
sovereignties are vastly different. 

The unrestrained exercise of the sovercign power of 
the Union is necessary to all the purposes of the Union; 
and is it not as necessary that the sovereign power of the 
State should be unrestrained, as to all domestic purposes? 
and can any reason be assigned why the latter, more than 
the former, should be restrained by the Supreme Court? 
No reason can exist for the restraint of the one, that does 
not equally apply tothe other. But, in truth, the idea 
of controlling a sovereign State is so inconcciyable that 
{T do not know in what terms to combat it. 


suppose there shall exist, between two of the States, a 
dispute, as to territorial boundary, and the Congress shall 
pass a Jaw giving the disputed territory to one of the con- 
tending States; and suppose the judges shall affirm the 
validity of this law: must the State whose territory has 
been thus invaded and taken from it by Congress, submit 
to the decision, or incur the guilt of rebellion? Is that to 
be the practical operation of the gentleman’s doctrine? 
Or, suppose the territorial boundary of any one of the 
States shall be altered by treaty, and a portion of its ter- 
ritory transferred to a foreign Power, and the Supreme 
Court were to decide that the treaty was constitutional, 
must the State thus dismembered. acquiesce, or, by resist- 
ing, be denounced as a rebel? And would the gentleman 
assert that this operation was merely imposing a salutary 
restraint upon State sovereignty? Now, sir, 1 deny that 
the power to declare a law of Congress, or of any of the 
States, unconstitutional, was ever conferred, or intended 
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were influenced, to have accorded such power to the 
judges? It is not expressly given in the constitution: it 
is presumed to have been given by implication. But how 
can we obtain the power by implication from that instru- 
ment, unless we can reasonably suppose that those who 
framed it meant to confer it? But, when we consider 
that this court forms one department of the Government, 
which Government is supposed to have encroached upon 
the sovereignty ofa State, can we believe that the States, in 
formiug the constitution, intended to arm the court with the 
power of deciding upon the legitimacy of its own encroach- 
ments? with the power of conservating its own usurpations 
by its own decisions? A law of Gongress, made in pursu- 
ance of the constitution, is admitted, on all sides, to be 
supreme, and will be acquiesced in and conformed to by 
the States. The question is, whether a law in violation 
of the constitution is supreme, or can be made so by the 
court? Whether a State cannot form an opinion as to its 
invalidity, and interpose its veto, where its operation gocs 
to deprive the State of its sovereign power? I contend 
that neither weakness nor idiocy can be ascribed to'a sove- 
reign State; and, therefore, that a State may both think 
and act in the maintenance of its sovereignty. 

Who ever before thought that one of the parties toa 
contest was a competent judge of the matter in dispute? 
For, although the General Government was no party to 
the constitutional compact of union--that having been 
formed by the States, who are the only parties to it—yet 
the Government, which was ereated by that compact, 
when it encroaches upon the sovereign power of a State; 
may justly be considered, quoad the dispute, as a party to 
the contest with the State, and, therefore, unfit to decide 
the matter in controversy. The’ case, it would seem to 
me, need but be stated to secure, with all intelligent men, 
the reprobation of the doctrine contended for on the part 
of the court. Even ih a contest between school children, 
about their toys, or their amusements, neither will agree 
to let the other decide the matter in dispute. Sir, who 
does not perceive that the specification of the powers to 
be exercised by the General Government was entirely use- 
less, if it was intended that those who were to exercise 
them were to be the exclusive and final judges of the ex- 
tent and legitimacy of their exercise? 

But the power asserted for the court, by the honorable 
Senator, is unreasonable in other views. If, then, those 
who formed the constitution had intended to invest this 
tribunal with the political power of checking and regulat- 
ing the Legislative and Executive Departments of the Gen- 
from the number of the judges is against confiding to{eral Government, and of imposing certain salutary re- 
them a control over the States? Sir, if we refer to what|straints upon the sovercignties of the States, they would 
may always be supposed to be the wisdom, purity, and|not only have expressed that intention, but would have 
patriotism of the judges of that court, we cannot suppose] adopted and suited the forms of the constitution to the 
that there will ever be a time when even the smallest| full and efficient exercise of that power. Have they done 
State in the Union will nothave, engaged in administering|so? This question must be answered in the negative by 
its Government, a much greater number of men, any of|all who have paid the slightest attention to the specifica- 
whom will, in these respects, be the equals of the judges. | tion of the powers, allowed to be exercised by the Gene- 
They will not only be their equals in patriotism, intelli-}ral Government, and to the powers reserved to be exer- 
gence, and integrity, but greatly their superiors in an inti-| cised by the States. Let us suppose that the House of Re- 
mate practical acquaintance with the condition of the peo-| presentatives were to refuse to permit the members, or a 
ple, their habits, manners, customs, wants, and enjoy-| portion of them, from a particular State, to take their 
ments. And, in addition to these, there will always|seats in the legislative hall of Congress: and suppose the 
be in the State a great many citizens, as enlightened] Senate were to do the like, in relation to the Senators from 
and as pure as either of the judges, or the State func-|any one of the States; or thatany one of the States, or even 
tionaries, whose vigilance will be employed in check-/a majority of them, were to refuse to elect Senators to 
ing the officials, and restraining them within the spherc|Congress, or that a State were to make a treaty with a 
of their duty. . foreign Power, or were to coin money; or let us suppose, 

And, let me ask, if the enlightened functionaries of the jį further, that a person charged in any one of the States 
State, and its enlightened citizens, will not always be as|with treason, felony, or other crime, were to flee to an- 
much interested in the correct administration of the Govern-| other, and that other were to refuse, upon the demand of 
ments, General and State, in the happiness of the people, |the Executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
and inthe perpetuity and prosperity of the Union, as those | to deliver him up, to be removed for trial to the State 
same judges can be supposed to be? By what reason, | having jurisdiction of the crime: by what forms of the 
then, can it be supposed the framers of the constitution | constitution can the judicial power of the United States 


I must be indulged in some further inquiries in relation 
to the unfitness of the judges of the Supreme Court for 
the exercise of this controlling power over the sovereignty 
of the States, which the Senator from Massachusetts has 
asserted for them. What is there belonging to that court 
which can, in the contemplation of sober reason, entitle 
it to the exercise of that transcendent and all-absorbing 
power? Are the judges peculiarly gifted, and exempt 
from the frailties incident to human nature? Are they, 
and, will they always be, pure and infallible? Will they 
always be free from the influence of the selfish principle, 
against which all free States have so sedulously endeavor- 
ed to guard in their constitutions? On the contrary, are 
they not, will they not always be, subject to those im- 
pulses of ambition, those prejudices and partialities, which 
are uniformly displayed by those who are at all concerned 
in the discussion or decision of political questions? I have 
no reference to the present incumbents: they are, some 
of them, talented, and all respectable men; they have my 
respect, and if they possessed the power of controlling 
sovereigns, they ought to be worshipped, because their 
likeness has never existed beneath the sun. But I would 
ask again, if any reasonable man can suppose that there 
is more safety to the rights of the Union, or of the States, 
in the wisdom and patriotism of the seven men who com- 

ose that court, than in the wisdom and patriotism of the 
million and a half of people who compose the State of 
New York, or even the fifty or sixty thousand who com- 
pose the little State of Delaware? Must the saying of 
the wise man be reversed in favor of that court? Is it 
no longer true that ‘there is safety in a multitude of 
counsel?” 

Does the gentleman pretend to have discovered that 
the converse of the proposition is true? Tam sure that 
he will prefer no such pretensions, for it has been long 
the known belief of aristocrats, of monarchs, and of des- 
pots. With them, it has been, and always will be, a cher- 
ished truth, a truth sustained by their votaries, and en- 
forced by themselves, atall times, andevery where. The 
monarch who proclaimed that “there was safety in a mul- 
titude of counsel” did not himself act upon the principle 
which he avowed. This principle, so dear to republics, 
was asserted under the inspiration of that wisdom which 
distinguished the monarch of Judea from all other men, 
of that wisdom which is from above. MayI not conclude, 
then, that no argument in favor of the power asserted for 
that court can justly be drawn from the paucity of its 
numbers? and that every argument which can be drawn 
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interfere in any of these cases, or ina hundred others 
which might be named? Sir, this mighty State conserv- 
ing power will be found, when subjected to the scrutiny 
of reason, to consist more in the fancy of those who are 
desirous to sce one splendid central government supply 
the place of the sovereign States, than in the nature and 
genius of our Governments, or in the intention of the 
States in forming the constitutional compact of union. 
And the great error which lies at the root ofthis mon- 
strous doctrine, is in the erroneous supposition that the 
States, when they formed the constitution, divested them- 
selves of, and delegated to, the General Government, all 
the sovereign power which may be rightly exercised by 
the latter, and that they are less sovereign by so much 
power as may be thus exercised. That this sovereign 
power, so delegated by the constitution, is mysteriously 
lodged in that instrument, and exercised by the General 
Government in virtue of that lodgment. Sir, let me just 
say that sovercign power is an article that will not keep 
cold. Others think that this power abides in the function- 
aries of the Government, and almost all believe, that, let 
it be lodged where it may, it is out of the States and be- 
longs to the General Government. ‘That those who form- 
ed the constitution cut the sovercignty of each State into 
two parts, and gave much the largest portion to the Gen- 
eral Government. I hope that I have, in a previous part 
of my argument, sufficiently refuted these erroneous, and, 
as I think, mischievous notions, and proved that sovercign- 
ty cannot exist ina divided state; that its unity and its life 
are inseparable; and let me here add, that you might as 
well divide the human will: we can conceive of ten thou- 
sand diversities of its operation, but we cannot conccive 
of its separation into parts, neither can we conceive of the 
separation of sovereignty. Itis the will of civil society, 
which society isa person whose will, in all its modes of 
operation, like the will of a human being, cannot, without 
destroying the person, be divided or separated into par- 
cels: for then it will be extinguished, not divided. 

But, I may be asked, to what tribunal I would refer a 
question, involving the sovercign power of a State? I 
answer, most certainly not to the assailant of that power, 
not tothe General Government, which shall have usurp- 
ed it, and still less to the judicial department of that 
Government. And in my turn, I would ask to what tribu- 
nal should be referred an encroachment by the Su- 
preme Court upon the sovereign power of a State: for 
that court cannot only affirm an unconstitutional law, which 
assails the sovercignty of a State, but it can, by construc- 
tion, (as we have in too many instances seen) give an 
unconstitutional efficacy to a perfectly constitutional law. 
It can, as we have seen, usurp the exercise of legislative 
power, and under the denomination of rules of court, 
make laws under which the citizens of a State may be 
imprisoned contrary tolaw. Sir, the Congress have been 
obliged to interpose to prevent the exercise of this usurp- 
ed power of the judges over the citizens of at least one 
of the States; T mean the State of Kentucky. And now, 
sir, the power of that State to legislate over its own soil, 
awaits upon the docket the decision of that tribumal. 

But suppose the Congress, instead of restraining, as it 
did, the judges of that court, from incarcerating the citi- 
zens under color of their rules of court, and contrary to 
the laws of the State, had refused to interfere; to what 
tribunal must the State have appealed for the protection of 
her citizens against lawless incarceration? The honorable 
Senator would say, to the Supreme Court; to that very 
tribunal which had committed the outrage. I answer em- 
phatically, no. The sovereign power of the State should 
have been exerted for the protection of its own citizens. 
lt can and ought to refuse to the court the use of its pri- 
sons, for purposes so oppressive of its citizens, and sub- 
versive of its sovereign power. It ought to exert its own 
governmental machinery to the extent of all their apti- 


tudes, and of its own power, to protect its own citizens 
against aggressions so lawless and so enormous. 

Tn such a case, the State should appeal te its own sove- 
reign power, and decide for itself. Indeed, in every case 
involving its sovereignty, it must do so, or renounce its 
sovereign character. Whether it shall exert its self-protect- 
ing power, through the organs ofits government, or through 
a convention, or by what other means it may, will depend 
upon the character of the aggression. , Every State must 
speak its will through one or the other of those mediums. 
It may use the former or employ the latter, according toits 
own opinion of their tepective fitness for the urgency. 

And what, you will ask me, will be the result of this 
resistance by a State, of an unconstitutional law of Con- 
gress, or an unconstitutional decision of the Supreme 
Court? Lanswer, that the first result will be, the preser- 
vation of the sovereignty of the State, and of the liberty 
of its citizens, at least for a time. The next result will 
be, that the attention of the people of the other States 
will be awakened to the aggression, and the Congress, or 
the Supreme Court, which ever shall have been the ag- 
gressor, will be driven back, into the sphere of its legiti- 
macy, by the rebuking force of public opinion. Such was 
the result of the nullifying resolutions of the States ot 
Virginia and Kentucky, in relation to the alien anq sedi- 
tion laws. And such was the rebuking effect of public 
opinion in relation to the famous compensation law. 

But if these results should not follow, you ask me what 
next? Must the State forbear to resist the aggression upon 
her sovereignty, and submit to be shorn of it altogether? 
I answer, no, sir, no; that she must maintain her sove- 
reignty by every means within her power. She is good 
for nothing, even worse than goad for nothing, without it. 
This, you will tell me, must lead to civil war. To war be- 
tween the General Government and the resisting State. I 
answer, not at all, unless the. General Government shall 
choose to consecrate its usurpations by the blood of those 
it shall have attempted to oppress. And if the States shall 
be led, by apprehensions of that kind, to submit to en- 
croachments upon their sovereignties, they will most cep- 
tainly not remain sovereigns long. Fear is a bad counsel- 
lor, of even an individual; it should never be consulted by 
a sovereign State. 

No, sir, it is in the power of Congress, instead of shed- 
ding the blood of the citizens, who assert the sovereignty 
of their State and resist its prostration, to refer the ques- 
tion to an infinitely nore exalted tribunal than the Supreme 
Court. I mean tothe States of this Union. They form- 
ed the constitution, they are fit judges of questions involv- 
ing sovercignty, being themselves sovereigns. The fifth 
article of the constitution provides for the case. It reads 
thus: The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary to propose amendments to 
this constitution, &c. &c. which when ratified by the Le- 
gislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by con- 
ventions in three-fourths thereof, (not of the people at 
large, but of the States) shall be valid, to all intents and 
purposes, asa part of this constitution.” Three-fourths 
of the States constitute the august tribunal to which Con- 
gress can refer the question. To this tribunal the State 
can have no objection, because it was created by the con- 
stitutional compact; because the power of amending the 
constitution was accorded to it in that compact 

I state the case thus: The powers which the States, in 
their Constitutional compact, have allowed the General Go- 
vernment to exercise, are special. The agents of the 
United States, in the exercise of those special powers, 
have, as one of the States alleges, transcended their speci- 
fic limits, and infringed upon their sovereignty. The State 
resists the exercise of the power of which it complains, as 
unauthorized by any stipulation in the compact, and as in- 
compatible with its own rigbts and duties as a sovereign. 
The agents, as functionaries of the General Government, 
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say that the exercise of the obnoxious power is within 
their legitimate competency; but rather than be thought 
fastidiously nice, or perversely obstinate, modestly pro- 
pose that the Supreme Court shall decide the matter. The 
State replies that it cannot, without violating every princi- 
ple of congruity and self-respect, submit any question, in 
relation to its own sovereignty, to any portion of the su- 
balterns of the States. That it is itself, in virtue of its 
sovereignty, the judge of its own rights, and bound as a 
sovereign to maintain them. That while a sovereign State 


cannot decently be supposed to violate the clear rights of|to a seat in this body, 


the General Government, it cannot reasonably be required 
to surrender its own obvious rights to the assertion of du- 
bious powers on the part of that Government. That the 
right of sovereignty in the State is clear and unquestiona- 
ble. That the right, under the alleged authority of which 
its sovereignty has been assailed, if it exist at all, must ex- 
ist in specific grant. That the denial of its legitimate ex- 
istence by a sovereign State ought to induce the Gencral 
Government either to abstain from exercising it, or to call 
upon the States to remove all doubt about its legitimacy, 
in an amendment to the constitution, by the concurrent 
vote of three-fourths of their number. 

Let me urge that this reply of the State is very reasona- 
ble, infinitely more so than the proposition on the part of 
the General Government, to which it is made. For if the 
power in question does not exist in the constitution, and 
is believed to be necessary for any of the great objects of 
the Union, the States will, by an amendment to the con- 
stitution, accord its exercise to the General Government. 
Or if its existence in the constitution is dubious, they will, 
by an amendment couched in explicit terms, remove all 
doubts and thus, sir, the Government will avoid the tu- 
mult, confusion, and, perhaps, bloodshed, which might be 
connected with any attempt on the part of the General 
Government to divest a State of its sovereignty, and sub- 
due it by force into vassalage. This is the course which 
the General Government ought to take in a question be- 
tween itself and a sovereign State, in telation to the so- 
vereignty of the latter, and the legitinacy of the power 
exerted by itself, in derogation of that sovereignty. 

T say that Congress should take this course-—that Con- 
gress should make the appeal to the triounal of the States, 
because it claims to excrcise a special power, and reason 
requires that, when the existence of the power, or the le- 
gitimacy of its exercise, is questioned by a sovercign 
State, it should be able to show its authority free from all 
doubt. [t is upon rational principle that, in ail Govern- 
ments, courts of special and limited ‘urisdiction are re- 
quired to accompany their acts with the authority by 
which they were done; and their doings, unless their 
power to act is clearly shown, are considered as lawless 
and void. Sir, this principle limits tic cxercise of all 
special powers, whether legislative, executive, or judicial. 
A common corporation, chartered by a State, must be able 
to show in its charter an explicit authority for whatever 
power it claims to exercise, and its acts are void, unless 
its power to do them is explicitly granted in its charter, 
If the power under which it claims to act be dubious, in- 
stead of persisting to act, it must obtain from the Legisla- 
ture an amendment of its charter, or abandon its claim to 
the power of acting quoad. Now all the reasons which 
apply to the smailest corporation, in relation to its charter- 
ed powers, apply with equal, with increased force, to the 
Government of the United States, and to the constitution, 
its charter. It isa stupendous corporation, and becomes 
fearful in powers, when it claims for its judicial depart- 
ment the exclusive right of legalizing, by its decisions, 
the ehcroachments made by itself upon the sovercignty 
of the States. The constitution is its charter. Its powers 
are special and limited. To be safely exercised, they must 
be confined within the clear limits of the charter. If those 
limits may be transcended, all limitation was useless. if 


dubious powers may be exercised and enforced, then spe- 
cification was useless. It is upon this principle that offi- 
cers of Government, before they can do any official act, 
must exhibit their commissions—their authority. No man 
occupies a seat in this body, without having exhibited a 
clear title to it; and it might as reasonably be urged that 
he could take his seat by force, without exhibiting title, or 
upon a doubtful title, as that the General Government 
shall exert by force a non-existing or dubious power. If 
a doubt had existed in the title of the honorable Senator 
he would have to go back and get 
his title so amended as to remove all doubt, before he 
could occupy his seat. So the Congress, in relation to 
the exercise of even a doubtful power, should go back to 
the States, and obtain, by an amendment of their title, a 
removal of all doubt as to its legitimacy. 

But another reason why Congress, and not the injured 
and resisting State should make the appeal to the tribunal 
of the States, is, that an appeal by the State, would be as 
unayailing as it would be unwise. A majority of the States 
have passed the obnoxious and questionable law complain- 
ed of by the State. The State therefore cannot make the 
appeal efficiently; the Congress can. The State cannot do 
tore than she has done. She must only poise herself upon 
her sovereignty, and resistits prostration. The Congress can 
do more. It can appeal to and obtain from the States an 
explicit decision of the question. And if it shall fail to 
make the appeal, and obtain the decision of that tribunal 
affirming its power, it should decline all further attempts 
to exert it. Butagain, the State is acknowledged to he 
a sovereign, and its sovereignty is acknowledged to be 
necessary to the liberty of its citizens, and its own exist- 
ence as a State. Its power is primitive, clear, and certain, 
That of the Government by which it is assailed is deriva- 
tive and doubtful; can any reasonable man say that the 
former should yield to the latter, upon any other princi- 
ple than that the latter is as abundant in force as it is de- 
ficient in right? Reason itsclf would say, that the natural 
state of things should remain unaltered, unless the atitho- 
rity for removing or altering them shall be full, clear, and 
legitimate. 

Throughout this debate the States have been treated as 
restless, qucrulous, impatient, disorganizing beings. It 
seems to have been taken for granted that they are cither 
too dull to comprehend the provisions of the constitution, 
or too unprincipled to observe and maintain them. That 
the zeal to maintain the Union and support the constitu- 
tion, by which it was formed, is exclusively with the func- 
tionaries of the General Government, that the States feel 
none of. Now, let us examine into this matter a little. 
All intelligent men act from motive. The States that 
formed the Union were composed of intelligent men. 
The motives which led to the formation of the constitu- 
tion were, to promote the happiness, tranquillity, liberty, 
andsecurity, of the people of the States. In furtherance 
of these great objects, the States agreed, in that instru- 
ment, to exert their sovercign power jointly, in making 
war, peace, and treaties, and levying money, and regulat- 
ing commerce, &c. Their powers were to be exerted 
through the agency of the General Government. Now, 
can it be supposed that the motives which led to the for- 
mation of the Union have ceased to exist--have evapor- 
ated? That the people of the States are less inclined to 
be happy, tranquil, prosperous, secure, and free, now, 
than they were when the Union was formed? Or that their 
perceptions of its utility are less distinct and strong now, 
thatits beneficial effects have been experienced, than they 
were then, when its beneficial effects were only anticipat- 
ed? The States made the constitution, and formed a more 
perfect Union, under the conviction that it was needed. 
Have occurrences since that time been calculated to prove 
that their convictions of its utility and necessity were er- 
roncous? Have they given any indications to that effect? 
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I believe not. On the contrary, they have evinced, from 
the period of its formation, up till this very moment in 
which I am speaking, no sentiment in relation to any sub- 
ject, so strongly as that of an affectionate regard for, and 
devotion to, the Union. Why then this iniquietade about 
the Union? Why isthe gentleman inspired at this time 
with such a devotion to its consolidation? There was a 
time, during the late war, when some zeal on that subject 
was felt; but at that time, the reasons for it were apparent 
to all. For myself I regard it as the union of twenty-four 
sovereign States, and rely more upon their intelligence 
and zeal for its support and continuance, than I do upon 
the power of the Supreme Court, or the inordinate zeal 
of any given number of politicians. It is wpon the peo- 
ple of the States, and not upon the politicians, that solid 
reliance is to be placed for the continuance and just ope- 
ration of all our institutions. They will maintain and 
vindicate the Union, not for the purpose of imposing cer- 
tain salutary restraints upon the sovereignty of the States 
but for the high purposes and objects for which it was 
formed. Utility was the object for which it was formed; 
and while it subserves that purpose, it will be maintained. 
But when purposes of splendor and magnificence, of pa- 
geantry and parade, shall supersede those for which it was 
formed; whenever it shall be supposed. that the sovereign 
States of which it is composed must be whipped by the 
patriotic functionaries of the General Government into 
the support of it; whenever its continuance shall be made 
to depend upon the power of the Supreme Court, exerted 
in subduing to its support the sovereign States; whenever 
the compact of Union shall be so construed as to give to 
the General Government the right of deciding upon the 
validity of its own encroachments upon the sovercignties 
of the States; and, Jet me add, whenever the States cease 
to maintain their sovercignty, and their own competency 
to maintain it against the encroachments of the General Go- 
vernment, then, indeed, will the duration of this Union 
become problematical. 

We should never forget that the greatest good, when 
perverted, becomes the greatest evil. The Union, while 
it continues to be what it was when it was formed, and 
what it was intended it should continue to be, an Union 
of free, sovereign, and independent States, will be consi- 
dered by the States as the greatest conccivable political 
good; and for the maintenance and support of which the 
people of the States would, when the occasion should de- 
mand it, pour out their blood like water. But, even in 
their high estimation of it, they do not hold it as the great- 
est good. There is one still better, still more precious, 
which they rate infinitely higher. Ut is their liberty; and 
for the people to be free, the States must be free; and no 
State can be free, the sovereignty of which is subject to 
the control of another—is subject to ecrtain restraints, 
however salutary, imposed by the judicial department of 
another Government. But, I feel confident that, while 
ever the Union conduces to the maintenance of the frec- 
dom of the States, the people of the States will maintain 
it; and whenever it shall be made the instrument of tyran- 
ny and oppression, they will cast it off and form one more 
perfect. That is, if they retain the spirit of freedom: if 
they do not, it matters but little what kind of Government 
they have. 

And, indeed, upon the doctrine of the honorable Sena- 
tor, relative to the power of the Supreme Court over the 
sovereignty of the States, I cannot sec what is to prevent 
a perfect consolidation of the Government, and conse- 
quent monarchy or despotism. We have now, if he is 
right, a fearful oligarchy. Nothing but the forbearance 
of that tribunal can save us: we are denied the right of 
saving ourselves. The States must yield obedience to 
their sovereign mandate ; must doff their sovereignty at 
the nod of the Judges. ‘They catinot interpose their veto, 
but must submit to any salutary restraints which the 


Judges may choose to inflict upon their sovereignties. Sir» 
the power of imperial Rome, in her proudest days, was 
not superior to that asserted by the gentleman for the Su- 
preme Court, nor were the humblest of her provinces in 
a condition more abject than that of these States, accord- 
ing to his doctrine. : 

The conquests of Rome were achieved at an incalcula- 
ble expense of blood and treasure. But this tribunal may 
vassal twenty-four sovereign States, without shedding one 
drop of blood, or expending one dollar of money. A sin- 
gle curia advisare null will do the business. 

Now, sir, what is the condition of the States? They 
are not to resist encroachments upon their own sovereign- 
ty: resistance with themiscrime. The Congress will not 
resist encroachments made by the Judiciary upon State 
sovereignty, because that encroachment is but a salutary 
restraint, and because the decision of the court may, and 
no doubt often will, be but an affirmance of encroach- 
ment by the legislative department of the General Govern- 
ment; so that, sooner or later, State rights will be named 
only to point a sarcasm, or to excite a smile of derision. 
Indeed, a smile of that kind may even now be secn mant- 
ling upon the face of some gentlemen when that subject 
isnamed. Sir, these rights are exercised by the States in 
relation to subjects within their own territorial limits, and 
in a manner so little imposing as to attract but little atten- 
tion from without. The exercise of them is as obscure 
as itis beneficial. A State, in regulating its domiciliary 
concerns, exerts its sovereign power without its exterior 
trappings; without the usual lustre and imposing glare of 
national sovereignty. It never appears in court dress. 
It has no navy, no army, no diplomacy, no boundless reve- 
nue. In relation to all these subjects, the sovereign power 
of cach is exercised jointly with that of the others. The 
General Government, through whose agency the sove- 
reign power of the States jointly is exerted, in relation to 
all these subjects, without having any national charac- 
teristic, without being more than a mere fiduciary for 
the States, is surrounded with the splendors and the pa- 
tronage of a nation. And there is reason to apprehend 
that there are many influenced by appearances, not less 
disposed to ascribe to it unqualified power, than some of 
its functionarics are to assume and exercise it. 

But the whole argument of the gentleman has gone up- 
on the predication that the States are to be kept in or- 
der by coercion only. That, but for the controlling power 
of the Supreme Court, they would transcend their appro- 
priate spheres, and usurp the powers assigned by the con- 
stitution to the General Government. Now, sir, in what 
instance, E wouldask, has any State displayed such a dis- 
position? What cxertion of power, by any one of them, 
since the formation of the constitution, has been of that 
character? When did any one of the States attempt to 
make a treaty with a foreign Power, or with any of the 
other States? Has any of them attempted to make war, 
to coin money, to regulate commerce, to grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, to erecta navy, to raise and support 
armics? or to do any other act, or exercise any of the 
great powers separately, which they had’ agreed in the 
constitution to exercise jointly? Has any State failed 
to send its proportion of members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or its two members to the Senate of the United 
States; or denicd full faith and credit to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of the other States? No 
State has violated, or attempted to. violate, the constitu- 
tion, in any of these particulars. I mention them, because 
in no one of them could the Judiciary have interposed its 
restraining power, even if it were possessed by that depart- 
ment to the extent contended for. It could not, by the 
forms of the constitution, have reached any one of the 
cases, by any conceivable exertion of its power. What, 
then, restrained the States from violating the constitution, 
in any*of the particulars which I have enumerated? If 
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they are as prone to transcend the limits of their power 
as they are represented to be, one would think that, in the 
course of fifty years, some instance of violation must have 
occurred. No, sir, the security of the constitution from 
inroads upon it by the States, is to be found in that wisdom 
which is always associated with sovereignty. If the con- 
fluent will and the concentrated wisdom of the people who 
compose a State, is not to be confided in, on what else un- 
der Heaven, I ask, can confidence be placed? That will 
is necessarily pure, because it is the will of the people; 
not as people, but as citizens. It is the will of all in rela- 
tion to each, and of no one in relation to himself specially; 
and there is not a man, or set of men, on earth, who, if 
they can be freed from selfish influences, will not act just- 
ly. Sir, that is the condition of the citizens of the States; 
their sentiments are all of that character; they are dis- 
colored in their operation by the selfish influences of the 
political fiduciaries through whose agency they take ef- 
fect; and. this discoloration, which is produced by the 
functionaries, is charged upon the citizens. It is the func- 
tionaries, then, and not the citizens, who are to be feared; 
and those of the General Government not less than those 
of the States; and with both, those are most to be feared 
who are least responsible to the citizens; and, therefore, 
the judiciary is more to be dreaded than any other de- 
partment. What motives, let me repeat, can the States 
have, to weaken or destroy the Union? They formed it, 
and, after all, they have the power of maintaining or de- 
stroying it. It lives in the breath of their nostrils; in their 
intelligence; in their affections; and their conscious need 
of it. It was not formed by them under the coercive influ- 
ence of the Supreme Court; it was the offspring of the un- 
restrained and unconstrained sovereignties of the States. 
Sir, the doctrine contended for is parricidal: itis for the de- 
struction of the parent by its offspring: itis not the doctrine 
of Jefferson, or Madison, or Hamilton. But Lam averse from 
quotation; a doctrine should be approved or reprobated, 
not because it has, or has not, the sanction of this or that 
distinguished man, but because it is intrinsically right or 
wrong. Lam opposed to the government of living men, 
still more of the dead. Our government should be that of 
laws, through the agency only of men. Every civil society, 
large enough to constitute and maintain itsclf as a State, 
should govern itself by its own will, through the medium 
of such devices as its wisdom shall select. It should act 
jointly with its associates, in reference to foreign objects, 
and separately in refercnee to its interior concerns; but it 
should maintain its sovereignty by all means, and at all 
hazards: for there is not, in the catalogue of evils, a sin- 
gle one so much to be deprecated by a State as the pros- 
tration of its sovereignty: it is the loss of their liberty, to 
the people who compose it. 

Sir, I fear I have fatigued you and the Senate; the only 
apology I can offer is, the importance of the subject which 
I have endeavored to discuss. I view the State sovereign- 
ties as the shect anchor of the Union. [look to the States, 
and not to the Supreme Court, for its strength and per- 
petuity. it view the doctrine asserted by the gentleman 
as greatly more dangerous to this Union than the Hart- 
ford Convention, or the war, through which it so glori- 
ously passed. 

Sir, there is no danger of the States flying off from the 
Union; you may possibly drive them off, by attempting to 
prostrate their sovereignty, and make them vassals of the 
‘Supreme Court, or provinces of the Gencral Government; 
but, left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their own sove- 


my opinion, be weakened, but strengthened, by his mode 
of disposing of them; upon his plan, you would have 
farms where you have now a wilderness, freeholders 
where you have now day-laborers; and the abjection of 
poverty would be exchanged for the pride and patriotism 
of proprietorship. Sir, the strength of the Union is in 
the number and patriotism of the people of the sovereign 
States which compose it; and the wealth of the States 
consists in the productive industry of their citizens. Now, 
the strongest incentive to agricultural industry consists in 
the consciousness of each citizen that he is the proprietor 
of the soil which he cultivates. Let the public lands, 
then, be sold, not given, at a price which aims rather at 
multiplying freeholders, than at increasing the reve- 
nus, as the primary object of selling them. Another 
motive with the United States to sell the public lands at a 
very moderate price, should be to strengthen the weak 
and more exposed parts of the country. Emigrants should 
find in the sh ed price of the lands, strong motives to 
settle, and thereby strengthen those weak and exposed 
parts. But the great, the paramount motive with me, to 
sell the public lands at the very lowest price, would be to 
release the States in which they lie from their depend- 
ence upon the General Government; and the other States 
from the degradation of soliciting, of supplicating Con- 
gress, for donations of them. The States should have 
the eventual or trancendental right of sovereigns to the 
soil within their limits. 

Every policy which has a tendency to humiliate the 
States, either by force or seduction, should, in my opin- 
ion, be deprecated. It is a tendency towards the consoli- 
dation of the Government, and the slavery of the people. 
Revenue, for the same reasons, should not be unnecessa- 
rily accumulated in the public treasury. The money, not 
needed by the Government, should not be exacted from 
the people. It should be left in their pockets; there it 
increases the incentives to industry, and the facilities to 
reward it. When the treasury of a monarch overflows, 
his subjects bleed: for war isthe game at which monarchs 
delight to play, when they have money to bet. When 
the revenues of a republic are redundant, peculation, 
fraud, and corruption, nestle about the treasury. Among 
free governments, that is the best which promotes the 
happiness, and protects the rights, of the people, at the 
least expense. The people get their money by labor: 
whatever the Government takes of it, more than is neces- 
sary to pay the justexpenses of its administration, is, to 
the extent of the excess, an infliction of slavery upon 
them. Revenue beyond the necessary expenses of this 
Government can only be necessary for purposes of conso- 
lidation—not of the Union, but of the Government. 

A word upon the road-making power of the Govern- 
ment, or rather upon the expediency of the exercise of 
that power, by this Government: for the State of Ken- 
tucky has, for the present, silenced the question with me 
as to the power. Iam an instruction man, and will speak 
the sentiment of my State, according to its instructions, 
without inquiring into the reasons by which it was influ- 
enced in giving those instructions. J cannot, however, 
repress the expression of my fears that there is more of 
seduction in the captivating terms by which this system 
is designated, than there will be of solid, practical utility 
in its process and results—‘* The American System.” 
These are words of magic potency with those who do not 
examine into their import, into the operation and effect of 
what they mean. If they are construed to mean the ex- 


reign rights, they will cling to the Union as the rock offercise of any power, not expressly allowed by the States 


their safety, and adhere to it. until time itself shall have 
grown old. 

I cannot close without expressing my concurrence in 
the sentiments so cloquently and forcibly expressed by 
the honorable Senator from ‘South Carolina, [Mr, Hayne] 
ip relation to the public lands. The Union would’not, in 


to be exercised by the General Government, then their 
import sanctions usurpation; then the constitution ceases 
to be alone the bond of union. If they mean that the 
powers of the Union, instead of being exerted for the 
States, and for the great objects contemplated by the 
States, shall be exerted within each State, then, it be- 
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hooves the States to inquire into the cui bono, into the po- 
licy of it. K behooves them to inquire whether the mo- 
ney expended in making roadsin each State is the mo- 
ney of that State, collected from the people of it, or is 
the money of, and collected from, the people of another, 
to make roads in that State. Each State should then in- 
quire of itself whether it would be willing to be taxed 
for the purpose of making roads in another State. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts would not be so much enamored with 
the American System as they are, if they understood it to 
mean that they should be taxed to make reads in Ken- 
tucky; nor would the people of Kentucky admite it great- 
ty, when, by its operation, they were taxed to make roads 
in the State of Massachusetts, and so with the other 
States. Each would refuse to surrender the surplus pro- 
duce of its labor, to embellish with fine roads and canals 
the surface of another State. Well, when they under- 
stand it to be nothing more than the exercise of a power 
by the General Government, in taxing the people of each 
Slate, and collecting the money from them, to make roads 
for them, in their own State, they will say that the pow- 
er of the State is competent to collect this money, and 
to make its own roads. 

Sir, each State has discernment enough to lay out and 
superintend the making of its own roads, upon its own 
fand. The Gercral Government has no land in most of 
the States, and no sovereign jurisdiction over any of them. 
The only result of the exercise of this power by the Go- 
vernment, within the States, is to diminish the power and 
patronage of the State, and swell unnecessarily that of 
the General Government. If the State makes the road, 
it employs all whose agency shall be needed in the opera- 
tion, engineers, superintendents, overseers, laborers, &c. : 
nod it, instead of the tax-gatherers of the Geneml Go- 
yernment, collects, by the operation of its own revenue 
taws, from its own citizens, the moncy required for the 
object. It retains, as it ought, jurisdiction over the road, 
asa part of its own soil. Itecrects the gates, and regu- 
Jates and collects the toll, by the agency of its own ofti- 
eers. All this is natural and appropriate: it is the just 
and natural operation of the sovereign power of the State, 
within its own limits, and with its own means. But, is 
the operation of the American System of this character? 
Ys it natural, just, expedient, or legitimate, in this view of 
it? What, let me ask you, are the States for, if they are 
incompetent to make their own roads? You reply, to 
protect their citizens and their property. But will they 
not, in this instance, surrender them over to be taxed by 
the General Government, and will they not subject their 
citizens to the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, in all 
disputes which may arise, relative to the collection of the 
tolls, and relative to the lands over which the roads pass? 
Phe road is to be made, the gates erected, and tolls fix- 
ed, under a Jaw of Congress; and then those laws are to 
be supreme, and cognizable by the Federal Judiciary 
alone. Sir, we have heard the power of the Supreme 
tlourt discourscd of, by the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, in relation to its control over State sovercign- 
1y; and ought the States to swell the power of this tribu- 
nal, by a voluntary surrender of their Jurisdiction over 
their soil, their citizens, and the road-making powcr? 
Docs any Man, even the most devoted to the American 
System, believe that the people of the States would agree 
toa direct tax for the purpose of making roads in the 
States? And would the people of any one State agree 
io pay a direct tax for the purpose of making roads in 
another State? 

The true American System is the sovercignty of the 
States, the freedom of citizens, and the constitutional 
strength and compaction of the Union. We hear nothing 
now searcely about any thing but the bencficent operation 
of the American System, and the beneficence of the Ge- 
neral Government. We should take care that it may not 
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turn out as it did with the prophet who swallowed the 
book—*‘sweet to the palate, but bitter to the stomach.” 
Would the people of Tennessec agree to be compelled by 
the Gencral Government to labor upon the roads of Ken- 
tucky, or the people of the latter to labor on the roads of 
the former? I think they would not. Well, is not the 
money of the people of each State their labor? Is it not 
the earnings of their labor? And where is the odds, in réa- 
son, between making the people of Tennessee labor upon 
the roads in Kentucky, and taking the money which they 
have earned by their labor, and expending it upon making 
roads in the latter State? 

But if the power of levying money in one State, and ex- 
pending itin making roads in another, be conceded to Con- 
gress, whatisto prevent that body from regulating and equa- 
lizing the labor of the people of the States? and under that 
power to cqualize the crops of the different States? Is 
not that in fact the result ofthe principle? For the most 
productive States pay the most money into the treasury. 
They make their money from their crops; and if it isto be 
expended in the least productive States, is not that equal- 
izing the crops? But upon this principle might it not hap- 
pen that some of the small States would not have any of 
the money of other States expended within their limits, 
and even their own expended within the limits of another 
State? Might not the large, and as many of the small 
States as would form a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, combine to expend the surplus revenue, in making 
of roads and of encouraging manufactures, within the lim- 
its of their own States, respectively, to the entire exclusion 
of the minority? Eleven States in that case might be sa- 
crificed to the encouragement of manufactures, and the 
making of roads in the other thirteen, and that, too, for- 
ever, according to the doctrine of the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Waster] and the beneficent 
operation of the American System. None of the excluded 
States could, according to his doctrine, interpose its veto. 
1f they did they would incur the guilt of rebellion or trea- 
son. Sir, Tam for the system of the Union, according to 
the constitutional compact of the States in the constitution 
of the United States. 

Every institution of man is purer at its commencement 
than at any after period of its history. There is in all hu- 
man institutions a fatal proclivity to degeneracy: even the 
institutions of our holy religion degenerate. Hence the 
people of every Government have their choice between 
reform and revolution. ‘They must do the one, experience 
the other, or submit to vassalage. But even reform is de- 
rided now. No doctrines are well received that do not 
{end to centre all power in the General Government, and 
conduce to the annihilation of the sovereignty of the States, 
and the erection upon their ruins of a magnificent empire. 

Tam, with my whole heart, and in all its feelings, in fa- 
vor of the Union; but it is the Union ofthe States, and not 
an indiscriminate union of the people. I would not, by 
construction, or otherwise, reduce the States to mere pet- 
ty corporations, and make them subservient to a judicial 
oligarchy—to a great central power of any kind. I would 
have the Union to consist of the free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent States, of which it was intended by the consti- 
tution to be composed; T would have the citizens of each 
to look to their State for the security and enjoyment of 
their rights and their liberty. The Union which I advo- 
cate is also represented by the stripes and the stars. Each 
stripe a State, and each star its sovereignty. I would not 
mingle the stripes or blot out a star for any earthly consi- 
deration; and 1 would have each star to brighten with its 
benign and unclouded light the whole sphere of State so- 
vercignty; I would have thein all to shine with confluent 
lustre throughout the legitimate sphere of the Union, The 
stripes should thus wave, and the stars thus shine, if my 
wishes were consulted, until even Time himself should be 
enfeebled with age. 
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But as this debate has been converted into a mere par- 
tisan warfare of sectional prejudices and civil discord, and 
as this war has degenerated into a mere relentless massa- 
cre of prisoners, sacking of towns, and robbing of graves, 
Iwill shield myself under the great fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution, and, with the light of the Fare- 
well Address of the Father of his Country in my hand, 
and with something of the little liberty still remaining to 
the minority, carry back the war into the enemy’s country, 
so far as to attain that indemnity for the past, which can. 
only consist jn recapturing our lost property; and that se- 
curity for the future, which can only consist in placing our 
motives above the reach of the assailant; not hoping to 
conquer in him the propensity to violate the rights of 
others, or to destroy in him the ability to do further mis- 
chief, while backed and sustained by such a majority as 
that to which he has attached himself. 

Aware of the unequal contest against such a physical 
superiority of force, in possession of all the strong holds, 
all the artillery, and all the munitions of war, with my 
sling and my pebbles I advance to the field. 

Never did a more disinterested and patriotic body of 
men appear in one of our Presidential contests than that 
minority in the West with whom FE had the honor to be 
associated under the administration of Mr. Adams, and 
the equal honor to be denounced under that of his succes- 
sor, as the “unlineal and bastard sons of the West? We 
saw, with sorrow, the line of our revolutionary worthies 
extinét; that henceforth a new race of aspirants would 
spring up among us, divide and distract the country into 
personal factions, arrayed under the banners of their local 
leaders: and those harmonious elections by general con- 
sent, which marked the elevation of most of our former 
Presidents, about to disappear from our country, perhaps 
forever! We were not ignorant of the fact, that in such 
an arny of parties, under a great plurality of Icaders, 
those who did not succeed might coalesce, and form an 
oppasition, to hang upon the rear of any future adminis- 
tration, and paralyze all its efforts for the public weal. We 
saw the Presidential elections of our country about to as- 
sume a new character; to become mere raffling matches 
and lotteries, in which the desperate in fortune would take 
a chance, in hope of relief; and the bankrupt in reputation 
would seek protection ‘in the shelter of crowds, snd the 
strength of combination.” We belong to neither of 
these two classes; we had no personal stake in that raffle, 
no ticket in that lottery, except in common with our coun- 
try; we neither desired nor expected any office or indivi- 
dual advantage. We were not the subjects of defeat in a 
Presidential contest, except in common with the constitu- 
tion and liberties of our country. If these went down, 
we went with them. If our candidate succeeded, we re- 
joiced for our country; if his rival succeeded, and the 
constitutional liberties ofthe country were preserved, and 
its welfare were promoted, in an equal degree we were 
content, and had gained our victory. 

Wedid not dream of this reckless proscription for opin- 
ion’s sake that now makes the land pale! of this ravaging 
persecution for the exercise of the high and sacred right 
of election, which now tears the vitals of this repub- 
lic! ¥tnever entered our imagination that a combina- 
tion, guided by the fiends of party discipfine, office-hunt- 
ing, and vote-auctioncesing, could so soon convert the high 
and happy privilege of frec elections into a specics of con- 
test for victory and vengeance, and the Presidential elec- 
tions of our country into the sacking of cities by the troops. 
of Suwarrow; and the offices, and honors, and emolu- 
ments of our country into the mere spoils of barbarian 
war. We fondly believed the time to be far, far in un- 
known futurity, when the Presidential elections of the 
United States, as the clections of the Emperors of Ger- 
many and the Kings of Poland, should become the signals 
for civil discord and sectional strife; and, like them, prove 
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The Senate resumed the discussion growing out of Mr. 
FOOT’S resolution, relative to the further survey and sale 
of the public lands. 

Mr. BARTON, of Missouri, rose, and addressed the Se- 
nate for more than two hours. He began by saying he was 
one of those *‘unlineal and bastard sons of the West,” who 
had been denounced as false to their country, during this 
strange debate; in the commencement of which, he was 
persuaded, the Grand Sachems of the party could not have 
been consulted. All was going on harmoniously here. 
The magnanimous victors in the late Presidential campaign 
seemed satisfied with their triumph and their trophies. 
All parts of the Union were expressing favorable disposi- 
tions towards the young West. A liberal system in dispos- 
ing of our publicdomains, propitious to our growth and our 
prosperity, and to the development of all our resources, 
was openly advocated by the North, thie South, the East, and 
the West; .whena minor chieftain of the party, of not much 
renown for either policy or war, [Col. Bexrox] not satis- 
fied with the scalps he had taken in the late campaign, fell 
suddenly and unexpectedly upon the prisoners of the mis 
nority, and commenced a scene of massacre of the living, 
and, dragging the dead from their graves, even rescalped 
those who had been scalped and buried by other arms 
more valorous than his own, during the existence of the 
by gone war! And thus one, arrogantly speaking for the 
whole West, threw the fire-brand among the members of 
this body, and lighted up the flame of this partisan warfare, 
of sectional prejudice, local animosity, and civil discord! 

The latitude and liberty of this debate {said Mr. B.] 
seem to be a kind of Saturnalia in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. This may be a good thing during a long session 
of Congress, if not too often repeated. The Romans, too, 
had their Saturnalia, in which it was allowable to the veriest 
slaves in the empire to speak home truths to their masters, 
without either fear or reserve. It is not my purpose to 
avail mysclf of the full range of my privilege; nor to affect 
to speak daggers to the bosoms of either the ruling majo- 
rity here, or that board of rewards and punishments yon- 
der; who, having obtained possession of the treasury, the 
press, and the offices, honors, and emoluments, of the re- 
public, have been enacting such freaks of “ party disci- 
pline” as would make the fathers of the Revolution weep 
if they could behold them. 

At is not my purpose [said Mr. B.} to remeasure all the 
grounds of this extended debate; but I propose to review 
the prominent points—to pass from hill to hill, from river 
to river, and from mountain to mountain, as well as I may, 
giving a-brief and imperfect sketch of the principal fea- 
tures of each. And if gentlemen will not be surprised, and 
think me out of order, I will even touch upon the matter 
in debate-the proposed inquiry for information, of the Se- 
nator from Connecticut, [Mr. Foor] and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woon 
nuRx] which covers the whole resolution over, as a cloak 
covers a Senator, and looks very much like a substitute. 

J have the honor to be one of those  unlineal and basa 
tard sons of the West,” who were so unmercifidly denounc- 
ed by the author of this party warfare, in the concluding 
part of his three days’ harangue in the cause of sectional 
prejudice, local animosity, and civil discord. I am one of 
that great and patriotic minority in the West, who so dis- 
interestedly endeavored to sustain the hunted administran- 
tion of Mr. Adams, against which all the arrows of party 
malignity were shot, all the hell hounds of sectional pre- 
judice, local animosity, and civil discord, were let loose, 
and all the lust of office and power of combination were 
arrayed. And in this our fallen condition and day of ad- 
versity, and of our country’s adversity, . we have reason 
to feel thankful that this notice of us from such a quarter 


did not come in the more mildewing form of approbation 
or cf praise. 
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damned for tasting it. Itis not Virginia, ‘° magnanimous 
Virginia!” that proscribes us now. It is only what is called 
in the country ‘the little Jacksons.” The class that fol- 
lows the victor rather for the loaves and fishes than for the 
words of political life. The example of toleration of the 
difference of opinion in the exercise of the high and sacred 
elective franchise, which Virginia has set in the clection 
of members to her late convention, is worthy of all imi- 
tation—of the imitation of every State in the Union, and 
particularly of the President of the United States and his 
board of rewards and punishments, called a cabinet! 
And if Virginia has seen, since the election of Mr. Adams, 
that new light mentioned in this debate, which causes the 
turning of a slfort angle, and we have kept ona straight 
course, in the direction she then pointed us, our apology 
is, we did not sce the new light that led her around the 
corner; nor do we question her belief that she saw it, nor 
her motives in flying the track; still less do we accuse her 
of having misled us at first. For we are of the same opin- 
ion still as in 1824-5. 

For myself, T should feel constrained to give my vote 
for Mr. Adams again, in like circumstances, were it prac- 
ticable. Nor will I even deign to try the experiment what 
effect might be produced on a future election in Missouri, 
by a timely adhesion to the powers that be. I will not 
chaffer for office. I will join no indiscriminate opposition 
to this or any administration of the Government of my 
country. If this administration come up to the line of 
the great fundamental principles and constitutional liber- 
ties of the republic, and of the settled policy of the coun- 
try, as pursued by the late administration, we will en- 
deavor to travel together in that way; but whenever- this 
administration go off the line at a tangent, as I believe 
they have glaringly done, by striking citizens from the 
roll of official existence for the exercise of the high and 
imprescriptible elective franchise, we must separate. I 
pursued a like course under the late administration—sup- 
porting where I could, dissenting where I must; each 
tolerating the honest difference of opinion. 

Yes, sir, I am of the same opinion still; and believe I 
can give a rational account of the sad revolution in our 
affairs which has since befallen that minority, and placed 
it in high and honorable company, by driving one of the 
most elevated and upright spirits of the age [Judge 
McLean of Ohio] to lay down the General Post Office 
Department of the United States, as a sacrifice upon the 
altar of his country’s good!--nobly preferring the consti- 
tutional liberties of his country, and his children’s coun- 
try, to the Post Office Department, with the party disci- 
plne and vote-auctioneering of these degenerate times!— 
nobly refusing to view the Presidential elections of his 
country, and his children’s country, as the sacking of 
provinces by Tartar hordes, and the offices, and honors, 
and emoluments, of our Government, as the spoils of 
Scythian war! And woe to that minister who has advised 
the President to such an anti-republican course! It were 
better for him that he were fitted for Heaven, and a mill- 
stone tied around his neck and he thrown into the Potomac! 
The days of the present delusion will pass away, and the 
votaries of constitutional liberty be again seen in the high 
places. 

In our cheap republican experimental form of govern- 
ment, with comparatively few offices; the vast throng of 
the people of the United States must, of necessity, be out 
of office. This vast throng, if agitated by office.hunters, 
demagogues, aspirants, and Catilines of the day,. may be 
abused, deceived, and led-astray. So thought George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, when he penned 
the solemn warning, with a father’s care and a patriot’s 
fear, in the following extract from his Farewell Address; 
with such a prophetic truth that one might think him 
personal, did he not recollect that Missouri was not admit- 
ted into the Union, the late Presidential contest had not 


the rock upon which the vessel of state must be ultimately 
wrecked and lost. We beheld a great nation spring up 
on this continent, and suddenly extend itself from the At- 
lantic Sea to the Mississippi, from a stock of fugitives 
from persecution and proscription, both religious aud po- 
litical, in the old world; and we have been tauglit, and 
fondly believed, that, so far from those demons 0 human 
thisery reaching us here, they had been effectually ex- 
cluded by the ramparts of our own free constitution; that 
the exercise of this great fundamental right of election, 
which lies at the foundation of all our liberties, would nev- 
er even embitter the charities of life, or disturb the harmo- 
nies of society for a moment; butthat each freeman would 
like the other better for his honest difference of opinion, 
guarantied tohim by the.sacred compact of our civil insti- 
tutions, and consecrated by the blood of the Revolution. 

Tt is true we had been solemnly warned, in the Farewell 
Address of the Father of his Country to the people of the 
United States, in the most anxious and parental solicitude, 
that Catilines would arise in days to come, in these then 
happy States, and that demagogucs and aspirants would 
spring up among us, whose objects would be to gratify 
their inordinate and unhallowed ambition; whose means 
of mischief would be to inflame sectional prejudices and 
Jocal animosities in one portion of the Union against an- 
other; to represent their interests to be different and in- 
consistent with each other; and to cultivate and cherish 
the young devils of discord to tear out the vitals of the 
Union, and scatter them to the dogs of civil war and horrid 
anarchy; that such Catilines might reign as champions of 
their deluded sections of the Union, and enjoy a little ille- 
gitimate and parricidal renown. Of these, above all other 
enemies, the Father of his Country had warned us to be 
on our guard. 

Thus forewarned, in 1824-5 that great minority believed 
they saw symptoms of the coming evil. They beheld the 
people of the United States, like an agitated ocean, threat- 
ened with the storms of sectional ambition, and no revo- 
lutionary worthies at hand to seize the helm and guide the 
vessel of state through the tempest with the firmness of 
Washington and the wisdom of Nestor. We conscien- 
tiously believed Mr. Adams the better qualified of the 
two principal candidates. General Jackson had taught us 
to divest ourselves of such sectional prejudices as our situ- 
ation and education had subjected us to, and to revere Mr. 
Adams for his virtucs, and to admire him for his talents; 
and had lauded his appointment as prime minister to 
guide the administration of Mr. Monroc, the last of our 
revolutionary Presidents. Our devotion to the civil over 
the military was sincere. We perecived no essential dif. 
ference in their political principles. ‘Their construction of 
the great charter of our rights and powers was the same; 
their great leading principles of policy were the same. 
We saw no difference then; we see none now. Wash- 
ington had warned us against sectional jealousics, and we 
remembered that New England, the cradle of the Revolu- 
tion, and the birth-place of American liberty, had given but 
four years’ Presidency since the foundation of the repub- 
lic! New England recommended her son, the friend of 
Washington and the guide of Monroe, to our suffrages, 
and honored him unanimously with her own. We sincere- 
ly believed that old Virginin and North Carolina, the mo- 
thers and grandmothers of so many of us in the West, 
with much of the South, would lead us in the same prefe- 
rence as soon as they found they could not succeed with 
their favorite candidate. ‘The organ of Virginia politics 
had even placed General Jackson lower than we of the 
West could brook to see him placed. We confidently be- 
lieved we beheld our venerated mothers pluck the fruit 
and taste it; heard them pronounce it good, and safe, and 
wholesome; and saw them offer it to their children. We 
took it and ate, never dreaming that it was afterwards to 
be pronounced forbidden or poison, or that we were to be 
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happened, and this-debate had not occurred, when the|falls—revives as the blood spouts from his jugular ; and, 


venerable hero penned the lines; and, consequently, he 
could not ‘have intended such direct personality. These 
are his words: : 

“Tn contemplating the causes which may disburb our 
‘Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any 
ground should have been furnished for characterizing 
parties by geographical discriminations--Northern and 
Southern, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men 
may endeavor to excite a belicf that there is a real differ- 
ence of local interests and views. 

‘ One of the expedients of party to acquire influence 
in particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and 
aims of other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too 
much against the jealousies and heart-burnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations: they tend to render 
alien to each other those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection.” ‘ i 

Let.me proceed, in accounting, rationally, for the sad 
adversity in which the great minority and the true princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty now stand, without ascribing 
it to the traitorous infidelity of the «unlineal and bastard 
sons of the West.” . 

Imagine, then, the throng of the people out of office, 
agitated by their demagogues, aspirants, and Catilincs, and 
these suddenly grasping hand in hand, and linking arm in 
arm, in firm combination, from one extremity of the Union 
to the other--trampling Washington’s Farewell Address 
under their feet, and, without regard to personal hostili- 
ties, fierce as fiends; or to difference of political princi- 
ples, opposite as the poles—agreeing together to pull 
downany cheap, republican administtation: and, calling 
to their standard who can swell their numbers or augment 
their physical force, do actually take a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” until their shoulders 
are blistered with the collar, and their sides shaved with 
the traces, at least during one campaign; or, at the very 
least, until the prospects of plunder and promotion shall 
be dimmed and obscured. Cannot any cheap republican 
administration be pulled down, although it were pure as 
the angels of the third Heaven! In such a Government, 
are not the outs, if disposed to vex the State, always too 
strong for the ins? Is it not casier to pull down than to 
build up? Isit not easier to raise a mutiny, throw aside 
the oars, and float down the Missouri, than to preserve 
proper discipline, and tug a boat up that impetuous cur- 
rent, by plying the oars? Cannot the incendiary, in onc 
dark night, burn down the temple of Ephesus--the work} 
of ages and the pride of the world? Cannot the ‘Tartar 
hordes, in one short day, illumine the Ganges and India 
with the flames of Persia? 

Listen to the warning voice of Washington respecting 
such combinations: 

“However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, they 
are likely, in the course of time and things, to become 
potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, and unprin- 
cipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the 
people, and to usurp for themselves the reigns of govern- 
ment; destroying afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion.” 

Phe unlincal and bastard sons of the West!” 

Tn my humiliation, Tam willing to imagine mysclf an 
humble shrub, near the earth, not reached by this mid- 
heaven thunder and lightning. My associates are tall 
enough to be within its magnificent range. Was it aimed 
at the oak of Kentucky, towering among the clouds, and) 
more within the range of the bolts of this modern Jupiter 


Tonants’ It was an ungrateful bolt, and he who threw it 
is not of the West! He is no native of our magnificent 
Valley of the Mississippi. You say the Percy is down, 
prostrate and decapitated! It was a Falstaff thrust. There 
is a species of gallantry that always rises as its antagonist! 


vice versa, always sinks as he rises. This species is always 
blustering, bullying, and hectoring, in manner, mien, and. 
tone. It is the true Falstaff order. It was an ungrateful 
thrust in the thigh « la reare; and he who gave it is no 
native of our Valley. He came to us uninvited; com- 
plained of having been driven by tyranny and persecu- 
tion; desired our hospitality and auspices, and a little 
room to lie down and repose. The Percy found him 
weak and distempered, politically; and nourished and 
medicined him—-put on his own collar and inscription at 
large, with a special (F pointing to the words cousin 
to Perey’s wife.” These gave him currency and consider- 
ation, and introduced him to the grand hunt. Without 
the help of this collar and inscription, it would have been 
as impossible to have elevated him to his present rank, 
as it would be to drag up from the depth of the ditch, by 
a frail woollen thread, some ponderous and inert mass. 
Others thrust a finger under that collar and pulled, who 
have since had cause to regrct it, and washed their hands 
of the whole affair. In what you call the fallen fortunes 
of the assailed, and in his acknowledged absence, it was 
an ungrateful thrust. And why was it made now, at the 
first session of the new and promising administration, and 
before such an audience, dttracted by this partisan massa- 
ere and pillage? accompanied, too, by a full renunciation 
of the American System—-like the shrewd animal in the 
fable, casting the Hows hide into the bushes, or Thersites 
pulling off Achilles’ armor, and dashing it against the 
pavement—-in which there has been so much roaring, and 
so much glittering in arms, on the Western plains, for 
near fourteen years. 

Has it been observed that all the prominent dogs, most 
distinguished in your late grand hunt of the Kentucky 
bison—-all who had first throttled the game, or sank their 
fangs decpest into his flanks or his sides, or hung heaviest 
at his tajl--have been well fleshed, and raised to the peer- 
age among dogs? Was it noted that * this is the road to 
Byzantium? Or has the Palace Constable been on the 
rounds, and with his familiar tap on the shoulder, given 
intimation of an expectation that new bend and security 
for adhesion and fidelity would be sent up to the White 
House? I would bolt, rather than give the additional bonds 
of that stab, and that renunciation! 

It was an ungrateful stab: for, but for the kindness of 
the assailed, there would have been no opportunity to 
have introduced the graduation bial! ‘There would have 
been no opportunity--after riding the noble spirited Ken- 
tucky steed, until, surrounded and hamstrung: by the Ca- 
tilines of the day, he stumbled to the fall—of leaping, with 
a true circus somerset, upon the back of the parallel and 
winning horse, and gomg on and claiming the stakes? 
Are these paid, orare they still in prospectu? Was jt 
adjudged fair riding, or gross jockeying? The assailed 
stands to the assailant in the relation of Acteon ta his dogs, 
that unfeclingly pulled down and devoured their muster, 
who had kindly fed them with his hands. ‘The minority 
in the West stand to the assailant in the relation of the 
husbandman to the adder found chilled at his door, which, 
when brought in and cuficiemtly warmed, suddenly threw 
itself into a coil, and stung the favorite son of his bene- 
factor. We found the ant of cur characters and our 
motives a scrubby political scion; and thought it a 
fruit-bearing specics. We nourished it, and it grew; 
when, lo! it proved a political bohon upas, and blighted 
and desolated all for miles around its stem. And, not con- 
tent with the triumphs of the past, the assailant of our 
characters and motives has drawn upon his imagination, 
and exultedn anticipation over the triumphs of 1832, 
with a semi-barbarian insolence of joy, that might have 
suited the age of Suwarrow; but which the modern Ni- 
cholas, or Dicbitsch, at Adrianople, would have repressed 
and punished, had it been indolged over a fallen Turk. 
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He has amused his audience in this theatre with a de- 
scription of the minority again defeated, discomfited, and 
flying--ay, flying, and: measuring their double mileage 
oer the earth: leaving their females far behind, to the 
magnanimity of the conquering hero acoming! and even 
counsels our ladies not to go with us to the war, nor risk their 
«little feet” on such a route, with such protectors as we! 
{I advise them not to risk their jewels to the magnanimity 
of such a conquering hero; they might be lost in the 
prairie grass, and never ‘found. Whence this insolent idea, 
of our flying and leaving our ladies, who never fied either 
from public enemies or from domestic Catilines? But sup- 
pose our abandoned ladies overtaken by such a conquer- 
ing hero; in his right hand he holds an old New England 
grand mother a prisoner, to be led to the stake—outraged 
in the feelings of her husband or son, her brother or father. 
Under his Jeftarm he holds that beautiful, outre, and some- 
what watery nymph, the river Roanoke, whom, ever and 
anon, he caresses, and kisses, and hugs. Ladics are not 
much depressed with the loss of an election. They are 
said to be inquisitive, and much given to fecling their dc- 
moeracy stirring within them. They demand the reason 
of maltreating the New England grandmother prisoner: 
he tells them she is convicted before him, on the testi- 
mony of old musty journals and betrayed private cor- 
respondence, of a suspicion of having thought, some 
ninety-five years ago, that the range of the Alleghanics 
would be a good Western boundary—-a neat little cis- 
Alleghanian, Yankee republic, on this Atlantic coast; and 
that the old political witch shall go to the stake! The 
ladies demand, if his beautiful nymph under his arm does 
noteven now hold a similar opinion, and vote against the 
admission of any new State in the West? Oh, yes, ladies, 
but omnia vincit @mor—L love my nymph so much! ‘Phen 
comes the scratching scence. ‘The ladies fly in the face of 
the conquering hero, release the Yankee prisoner, and 
even let loose the outre nymph under his left arm, to go 
home, or ran up a tree, at will and pleasure. And there 
will end the triumph, of 1852; and there will commence 
the litigating scene of Scratchec, plaintify, versus Scratcher 
ct uxorum, defendants, which E shall leave your imagina- 
tionto report, simply affirming that, let the jury come of the 
females.of cither party, Scratchee will be cast in the costs, 
and a mark set on his front, for his inconsistency and dis- 
regard to Washingtons Farewell Address. 

Our Saviour has been introduced upon the boards, 
looking with composure upon the slavery of man! Twill 
not enter the delicate ground of slavery. Itis our su- 
preme curse--how shall we avert it? Fe is the sceret 
poison stealing its way to our vi als--how shall we be 
healed of the malady? Leaving to the Fathers of the 
Church the meaning of the Christian precept, “ what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to tham; for this issthe Jaw and the prophets’—t pass 
onto remark, that Christ did not come as a temporal law- 
giver, to make statutes and civil regulations for the Roman 
empire; but advised his hearers to obey the laws; to pay 
theirtaxes to Cæsar; to peaccand good will among them- 
selves; and to all manner of charitablcness in the imputa- 
tion of motives-—judging not, lest they should be judged. 
He was no Roman Catiline, to inflame sectional prejudices, 
and local hatred, and civil discord; and to array the pro- 
vinces against each other, or against the imperial head, 
or the Supreme Court of the empire, that he might gain 
the illegitimate renown of being considered 'the champion 
of a deluded province. Christ was a better man! But 
however he might have looked upon the slaves of Rome, 
gos isa class of mankind on whom even Christ himself, 

oming to forgive and to save, cannot look with com- 
posure; but rebukes them for coming about him! It is 
that class who follow after the flag of the victor, rather 
for the loaves and fishes than for the words of political 
life. We read that he gave a gratuitous and miraculous 


They wanted more 
fish, and, following after and praising him, crowded his 
little vessel as General Jackson’s parlor was crowded, in 
this city, on the 4th day of March, 1829. He knew what 
they were aiter, told them to their faces what manner of 
men they were, and rebuked them for coming about 
him! And let the President of the United States follow 
this illustrious example!. And if there be any such 
followers here, let them remember the examples of Christ, 
and the precepts of Washington, and cease their sectional 
strife, and conquer their relish for fish! 

Before I advance tothe discussion of the resolution 
under consideration, I wish to place the motives of the 
minority, with which I have the honor to be associated, 
above the reach of their assailant, by announcing the 
grounds, distinctly, upon which we do stand—in what the 
majority is pleased to call an opposition to the present ad- 
ministration; and to invite the majority to join us, and 
remove the appearance of opposition by the conjunction. 

We shall endeavor to sustain these fundamental prin- 
ciples-— ; 

i. The Unign, as established and bequeathed to us 
by the fathers of the republic; in opposition to sectional 
divisions—such as the Northern or Southern, the Eastern 
or the Western. 

2. The principles of Washington’s Farewell Address to 
the people of the United States in opposition to sectional 
prejudices, local animosities, and civil discord. 

3. The supremacy of the Federal Judiciary, or Supreme 
Court. of the United States, in all cases within its coustitu- 
tional jurisdiction; in opposition to the anarchy conse- 
quent upon absolute State sovereignty over any such cases, 
and upon the power of a State to place her veto upon a 
law of the Union. 

4, The freedom and purity of elections, unawed by of- 
ficial punishments, and uncorrupted by official rewards; 
in oppesition to removals from office for the exercise of 
the great elective franchise, or to make room for the re- 
ward of partisans in our Presidental elections, by the be- 
stowal of public employments. 

3. That the provisional power of removal from office 
by a President, is a high legal trust, to be exercised for 
the public benefit, in sound discretion, for cause relating 
to the official conduct or fitness of the incumbent; in op- 
position to its perversion from its high purposes to. those 
of partisan warfare or personal vengeance, in the cor- 
rupting spirit of “party discipline.” 

6. Lhe restraining powers of the Senate of the United 
States, as understood by the contemporary expounders of 
the Federal constitution, in matters of displacing as well 
as of appointing Federal officers; in opposition to arbitrary 
Executive power, and servility to Executive will. 

7. Phe freedom of inquiry into the exercise of Exccu- 
tive discretion and official trust; in opposition to Executive 
irresponsibility and unsearchability, and to the suppression 
of free inquiry into our public affairs, as in the identical 
case how under consideration of the Senate. 

Our test of fitness for public employment is, ‘Is he ho- 
nest? Ishe capable? Is he faithful to the constitution?” 

If these principles denominate us Federalists, be it so. 
if they denominate us National Republicans, be it so. Names 
ave nothing. 

We are neither in favor of separate absolute State so- 
vereignty, nor in favor of the old confederation; nor for 
anarchy; nor for despotism under the forms of republican-. 
ism. We arein favor of these principles thus publicly 
announced. And if every Senator will renounce all hope 
of reward for himself and his friends, for his votes here—— 
rewards so much deprecated in your long neglected re- 
port of May, 1826, to diminish Executive patronage, and 
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put bounds to Executive will—and will meet us on these] Know, then, that we havea convention of internal ene- 
great fundamental principles, we can restore this Senate|mies—of demagogues and aspirants—-in the West! Its 
to what it was designed by its makers to be—a body elevat-| members, like our settlements and our towns, are. scatter- 
ed by its long term and comparatively independent tenure | ed over a wide surface, ‘few and far between,” and con- 
of office, entirely above the party politics of the day, and| sequently cannot easily present the concentration of force, 
standing aloof, as the great barrier of public safety, against) and unity of action, which your Northern or your South- 
the rage of popular passion on the one side, and the en-|ern projects might have done, if so disposed; but they 
croachments of Executive will on the other. We can re-|have concentration enough for effect, and unity enough 
store the Government to what it was represented to be by| for mischief. Its objects are personal agerandizement, 
Hamilton, and Madison, and Jay, and understood by the|and the gratification of inordinate and unhallowed ambi- 
public to be, when it was adopted by the people of the|tion. Its means of operation are to inflame sectional pre- 
United States, and their liberties, and the liberties of their judices, local animosities, and the slumbering embers of 
posterity, were fondly committed to its protection. But, | civil discord, in one portion of our Union, against another; 
if you will not meet us on these grounds, and continue | misrepresenting the objects, opinions, and views, of the 
your sectional and party strife, the public have a right to] other; assuming to be the champions and devoted friends 
conclude, and will conclude, that your long neglected re-| of their own deluded sections, and thus gaining a species 
port of May, 1826, so extensively printed and circulated] of illegitimate and matricidal renown, and erecting a kind 
at public expense, and all your past professions of reform, | of monument to their fame, based upon the ruins of the 
were but hypocritical prostitutions of your Senatorial func-| Farewell Address of the Father of his Country. 
tions to the low and corrupt purposes of electioneering| I pass over other points of comparison, and come to 
and combination, so much and so anxiously deprecated in| what I suppose, upon the charitable construction and the 
the Farewell Address of Washington. declaration of the parties, to have been the real ulterior 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth of these great republican | objects of both the Northern and the Southern projects; 
principles I shall not discuss upon this resolution. They | presuming neither to have intended treason or disunion. 
belong to a much more interesting struggle for the very} Each had an ulterior object which, per se, was both pa- 
citadel of our liberties, which still lies before us. If, how-|triotic and laudable. It was merely relief from what both 
ever, the dangerous and anti-republican principle of sup-| considered the ruinous influence of the prevailing policy 
pressing inquiry can be established here, it can be applied}and measures of the Federal Government upon their re- 
there too; and the label may be inscribed upon the very |spective countries. The North considered their country 
front of this administration—Light enters not here. blighted by the war measures of embargo and non-inter- 
Let me take up the two first great fundamental princi-|course. The South thought theirs desolated by the pre- 
ples of true republicanism here announced, as most inter- vailing doctrines of protection to American manufactures 
esting to this country, and in which, indced, all the others|and Internal Improvement. Their modus operandi scems 
may be included—the Union and the Farewell Address of|to have been, to make astrong expression and demonstra- 
Washington; and show that the whole spirit and scope of|tion at home, to influence the measures of the Union at 
this sectional war of civil discord, and the whole plan of} the metropolis, and thereby produce the resulting relief 
hunting popularity in the West for years past, by feeding | which wasdevised athome. T'o that extent, and confined 
the flames of sectional prejudicies, jcalousics, and animosi-|to that extent, they both had ulterior objects, both patri- 
ties, are in open violation of their principles and injunc-|otic and laudable in their views of their own situation. 
tions; and that we have, in truth, a convention in the West, | But our Western convention, composed. of the like aspi- 
in opposition to both, more dangerous to our constitutional | rants and Catilines against whom §Washington warned us 
liberties than either the Hartford Convention of the North, | most, as being most likely to disturb our harmony, has no 
or the projected convention of the South, and without any | redeeming feature of patriotism about it. Itis altogether 
of their redeeming features or objects of local relief from | hideous and deformed, as Lucifer himself is represented 
real or imaginary oppressions, to soften its character, or to by Milton to have been, after his expulsion from Heaven, 
apologize for its existence! x and his nine days’ fall from the presence of God! Itis the 
Chief Justice Marshall, in his Life of Washington, (vol, {mere embodying of the fiends of local animosity and hatred. 
5, p- 685) speaking of the Farewell Address, says, ‘It con-| The mere incarnation of the spirits of civil discord, which 
tains precepts to which the American statesman cannot too | has already roamed the world for so many centuries, and 
frequently recur, and, long as it is, is thought too valua- | despoiled union and liberty in the greater part of Europe, 
ble to be omitted or abridged.” in Asia, in Africa, in South America, in Mexico, in the 
Upon the immense importance of cherishing our Uuion, | Isles of the Ocean, and among the lingering remnants of 
permit me. to read the following extract from that paternal | the once powerful tribes of the aboriginal race of man on 
address, in page 689: this continent; and driven union and liberty, as we are 
“But, as it is casy to foresce that, from different causes, | taught to believe, to their last retreat, upon that little green 
and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, [spot upon the map of the whole world, these United States. 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the} And well might the Father of his Country, with his sage 
conviction of this truth; as this is the point in your politi- | knowledge of the past, and his sagacious ken of the future, 
cal fortress, against which the batteries of internal and ex-/bave dreaded this incarnation as the most insinuating and 
ternal enemies will be most constantly and actively (though |dangerous enemy that posterity would have to encounter. 
often covertly and insidiously) directed; it is of infinite | Well mighthchave bequeathed to us his Farewell Address. 
moment that you should properly estimate the immense | Had the Hartford Convention, contrary to its supposed de- 
value of your national Union to your collective and indi-|sign, been productive of war, it might, by possibility, have 
vidual happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, ha-|been confined to foreign war with a civilized nation, and 
bitual, and immovable attachment toit; accustoming your- |the broad expanse of the Atlantic Ocean between, and to 
selves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your | the frontier war with the expiring remnants of the aborigi- 
political safety and prosperity; watching for its preserva-}nalrace. Should the project of the South be productive 
tion with jealous anxiety: discountenancing whatever may [of war, it cannot come ina milder form than civil war, 
suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be aban- | followed, almost of course, by all the horrors of a servile 
doned and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning|war. Should our Western convention of civil discord be 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of our coun-|productive of war, contrary to its supposed design, it could 
try from the rest, or to cnfeeble the sacred ties which now | not be in a less hideous form than civil war, and probably 
link together the various parts.” following in its train a re-enactment, throughout the South, 
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of the horrid scenes of San Domingo. If either of the pro- 


jects had bursted beyond its intended bounds, it might 


have happened that the Hartford Convention would have 
been the most harmless of the three. 4 

There is one objection common to the three; the im- 
possibility of those who raise such storms being always able 
to control the extent of their ravages. Like other revo- 
lutions, they generally prostrate their projectors in their 
early stages, and finally produce results, and throw up 
characters to the view of the world, which were not even 
imagined at the time of their commencement. Like tor- 
nadoes, they are uncontrollable, and admit of no fixed 
bounds. It has been well said, that a firebrand thrown by 
the hand of sport, or of a madman, willignite a city as soon, 


and wrap it in flames as uncontrollable and consuming, as 
if it had been thrown by the hand of the designing incen- 
diary. And so thought Washington when writing his Fare- 


well Address. 


But general descriptions of our Western convention, of 
dreadful demagogues, and dangerous Catilines, will not 


suffice. They often confuse our ideas, and fail of their in- 
tended effect. Specific instances concentrate our ideas, 
and show all at a glance: 1 will name several to the Senate. 


And first, I arraign ‘< Americanus” at the bar of the Fare- 
well Address of Washington. One principal object of my 
entering into this debate, was to rescue from forgetfulness 


and oblivion, by withdrawing from the musty files of this 
debate, the testimony of the Senators from Maryland and 
Maine, {Gen. Surrn and Mr. Hormes] respecting the au- 
thorship of our Southwestern boundary between the Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, running along the Sabine river and 
a zig-zag line to the Pacific coast in latitude forty-two de- 
grees, as established in the Moridatreaty. ‘This fact would 
seem to be wholly immaterial. So it would have been, 
but for that description of demagogues to which I have 
beenalluding. 

The ex-President, Mr. Adams, has been charged, in a 
scries of numbers lately published in the West, in the 
assumed name of “ Americanus,” and republished in this 
metropolis, and rendered as public as the party gazettes 
of the day can make them, with being the author of that 
line. Had that been all, those numbers would probably 


have produced no mischief in the unhallowed work of 


sectional prejudice, local animosity, and civil discord, in 
the Western country; but along catalogue of the dark- 
est and most unpatriotic motives were imputed to him in 
those numbers. It was represented as having been done 
from that aboriginal, never-dying hostility to the West, 
which has been imputed to New England in this debate. 


‘To have been done in concert with certain members of 


the Hartford Convention, then supposed to have been 
lurking about the city of Washington, to prevent the 
increase of slave-holding States in the Southwest to coun- 
terbalance the non-slave-holding States about to arise in 
the Northwest. To have been done to dismember the 
valley of the Mississippi. To have been done from mo- 
tives of hostility to the principles of republicanism and 
the rights of man; and to prevent republicanism from mi- 
grating from the United States to the interior of Mexico, 
by the means of a vast desert spread between Missouri 
and the Mexican settlements on the Rio del Norté and the 
Colorado of the Kast. 

The publication of those inflammatory and sectional es- 
says at civil discord, stabbing Mr. Adams after it was 
boasted that he was down and helpless, and stabbing at 
the standing and character of his friends through him, 
placed me in a somewhat awkward dilemma. J had sup- 
ported Mr. Adams’s election and administration. It was no 
uncommon thing to be accosted with language such as this: 
c Look at your Yankee President, whom you have join- 
ed in preference to Old Hickory! The enemy of repub- 
lican principles and the rights of man! The old and sys- 
tematic enemy of the West! The dismemberer of the 


valley of the Mississippi! The snake coiled around thein- 
fant West to strangle her in her cradle, and prevent her 
development and growth!” Sir, I was suspected. of the 
petty treason of Yankeeism, and of infidelity to my coun- 
try; ay, of being an ‘‘unlineal and bastard son of the 
West.” In conversation, I attempted a defence of Mr. 
Adams’s motives, suggesting that it was impossible any 
man in his elevated station could have been actuated by 
such motives—suggesting his peerless defence of the title 
of the United States to Texas in his negotiations with the 
Spanish minister, Don Onis; and even the impossibility of 
his having been able to control the President, Mr. Monroe, 
and all his cabinet, and the Senate of the United States, 
if he had been the firstto suggest that line; but as to the 
fact of his being the author of the suggestion of that line, 
I was ‘dumh as a lamb before his shearers,” for the truth 
is, I did not know how that fact was, until the disclosure 
of it in this unique debate. 

Every good man and lover of the harmony of his 
country must rejoice at the disclosure; that the West 
has been thus disabused; that Mr. Adams, hunted even 
in his retirement, and the spirit of New England, have 
been thus rescued from the imputations of their calum- 
niator; and that his fruitful source of sectional prejudice 
and jealousy has been thus effectually closed. The false- 
hood of the charge has been thus placed on high, a con- 
spicuous object of the contempt of honorable men, b 
the concurring testimony of the Senator from Maryland, 
the star of whose Revolutionary fame shone high in the 
firmament before ‘* Americanus” was born; and of the 
Senator from Maine, who, in the darkest periods of the 
late war, was considered no enemy of the Union, nor of 
the West; and who, at the darkest period of the unhap- 
py Missouri question, was not considered an enemy to 
Missouri, when, taking his official life in his hand, he 
stood against the array of public opinion in New Eng- 
land, and voted for the admission of Missouri; and was 
forgiven by his constituents for the honesty and patriot- 
ism of his motives, although they did believe, and no 
doubt sincerely too, that his vote was wrong: for the 
whole mass of those States is opposed to the slavery of 
man. 

It has been the fate of this Senator to receive an un- 
grateful thrust, in the relentless rage of party spirit, from 
the same hand that thrust the patriotic son of Kentucky, 
in this unhallowed debate of sectional prejudice. And 
when such a spirit rules the debate, let him rejoice with 
me that he has escaped praise. For who can doubt the 
party reasons for assailing the motives of the illustrious 
dead—the venerable fathers of New England—in charg- 
ing them with a settled hostility to the West, on account 
of their votes of antiquity, and visiting their imputed 
sins upon their children; when we have witnessed the 
awkward attempt to go down to posterity as the defen- 
der of Jefferson’s fame at the expense of Bayard’s; when 
the fact is now notorious that Mr. Jefferson, in 1803, 
contemplated delivering up all the Louisiana purchase, 
except the mouth of the Mississippi, to the ‘* dominion of 
the savages and wild beasts,” for fifty years! 

Who can doubt the party reason, which should never 
find place in this once elevated body, for embracing the 
Roanoke, whose well known opinions and votes would 
have prevented the settlement of the West, or its admis- 
sion into the Union; and damning a New England man, 
in his person, his posterity, and his ancestry, upon suspi- 
cion of a like opinion? 

I do not arraign the motives of Mr. Jefferson, in his 
philanthropical views in favor of the remnants of the once 
powerful owners of this continent; nor those of any 
whose opinions do not admit of their voting for the an- 
nexation of the West to the Union. I only arraign the 
glaringly inconsistent and sectional spirit of this debate, 
at the bar of the Farewell Address of Washington. 
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If the acquisition of Florida must be tortured into a 
sectional measure, or if individuals be entitled to the 
raise or the censure of the measures of a Government, 
the treaty establishing the linc between the United States 
and Mexico would seem to be rather a Southern measure. 
And what good and fair-minded man censures the motives 
or acts of the South, in acquiring Florida when it could 
be had, and. risking the future extension of our South- 
western line, when the increase of our population shall 
require it? It is sufficient to know, for the present tran- 
quillity and harmony of the Western country, that Mr. 
v Adams was the last to abandon his justly renowned de- 
fence of our former title to Texas, and the last to recede 
_ from the line of the Colorado of the Gulf of Mexico. But 
if the fact had been otherwise, I am at a loss to know 
how the long list of anti-republican and diabolical motives 
ascribed to him, which now’ stand like Mahomet’s coffin 
in the air, without any Visible support, could have been 
discovered; unless it were upon the authority of the old 
author, who lays down the followingr ule for the discovery 
of hidden motives: “Mankind being incapable of pene- 
trating the secrets of each other’s hearts, as the Father 
of Life and Light can do, are naturally prone to judge 
each other’s motives by their own hearts. Hence, you 
will usually see a fair-minded and honorable man disposed 
to attribute fair and honorable motives to others: but a 
man of a contrary character drags down all humanity to 
the level of his own heart, and, judging them by that 
standard, very naturally concludes that all mankind are 
villains too.” 

I arraign the attacks of this debate upon the sheet- 
anchor of the vesscl of State, the Supreme Court of the 
United States—the great common tribunal of the States 
of this Union; and all attempts here, or elsewhere, to 
destroy its utility, by casting over it a cloud of suspicion, 
and bringing it into disrepute among the good people of 
the United States, by comparing it to the party tribunals 
of Great Britain, in that dark and unhappy period of her 
history, during the State trials, introduced by the Senator 
from Missouri, as great departures from the precepts of 
Washington. Every man of common sense knows that we 
must, necessarily, have some common tribunal to settle 
disputed questions among the States, as well as among in- 
dividuals; otherwise disputation would never cease, nor any 
question become settled at rest; but confusion and anarchy, 
the element of demagogues, would reign forever. That 
great common tribunal is not a fit topic for party dispu- 
tation or popular declamation, until the design be enter- 
tained of rendering it a party engine, or of making it odi- 
ous among the people, and substituting a party engine in 
its place. 

The Judiciary must, from necessity, and the nature of 
its functions, possess high-toned powers. Hence the 
ease with which it may be rendered odious, by making it 
a topic of party and clectioncering discussion, and repre- 
senting it to the people, who have the least means of 
judging of it, as a despotic department of the Govern- 
ment, changing the relative powers of the States and the 
Union, and harboring designs of consolidating the Govern- 
ment into one single empire. By depriving it of the con- 
fidence of the public, it loses its great utility in quicting, 
instead of inflaming, the public mind, when it decides any 
of the important questions and principles of our yet young 
Government of the Union, or those that may arise among 
the States. In such a state of the public mind, instead of 
calming, and quieting, and restoring tranquillity te socicty, 
the decision of any great and interesting question would 
but irritate and inflame the more, and in time become the 
signal for commotion and revolt. Took to the great and 


Writating events of our bricf history as a republic, and 


pause in this hazardous course. 
Your Judges misconduct themselves, 


proceedings be had, and the appropriate remedy applicd. jin the cold vaults of this capitol, 


attack. 
converted into a party engine, to be wiclded in the work 
of party proscription! 


If the organization of our common tribunal be unfit for 
the purposes ofits creation, let the proposed reform or sub- 
stitution be presented and discussed before the com- 
petent department to apply the remedy. If it be within 
legislative competency, let the bill be introduced and dis- 
cussed here. 
tion, let the proposed amendments be submitted and de- 
liberated on, and, if passed by Congress, go to the people 


Tf it require an amendment to the constitu- 


and States for consideration, discussion, and adoption; and 


if the decision be in favor of the present Judicial depart- 


ment of the Union, as it was at the formation of the Gov- 
ernment, let us sustain its reputation and utility, for the 
good of our country. It should be the last object of party 
Save us from ever bcholding that tribunal, too, 


The Senator from Missouri has entertained you with an 
account of bis reading the State Trials of England, at a re- 
markably tender age, for his widowed mother, probably 
that she, as women are wont to do, might weep over the ju- 
dicial murders which, he tells you, distinguished the reign 
of the house of Stuart. It was quite natural for a boy of 
seven or cight years of age to be horror-struck, and deep- 
ly impressed with those juridical tragedics, as he declares 
himself to have been; and it is to be hoped that he has 
profited by the examples. 

His attempt, however, in his new born zcal against the 
American System, as it is harmlessly called, to draw a 
parallel between the party tribunals of that gloomy period 
in the history of England, cutting off minorities by the 
halter and gibbet, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as it yet exists, sustaining the beneficial powers of 
the Federal Government to make Internal Improvements, 
and perform other general dutics, as means necessary to 
the accomplishment of objects expressly confided to this 
Government, and impracticable by the States, was equally 
unsuccessful and unpatriotic. 

This attack upon the Supreme Court was made, too, 
after a night’s sleep upon what still lay in advance; and 
was announced to us before the adjournment, as a new 
ficld to be entered the next morning. Verily, the new 
field has been unprofitably and unpatriotically occupied, 
although { did imagine L saw an apparation from Virginia, 
stalking across the vision of the orator, in the slumbers of 
the preceding night. 

The corrupt state of the Judiciary of England, as de- 
scribed to us, so far from being the cause of the evils of 
that day, was but the effect of the greater evils of that 
gloomy epoch. ‘Those evils had their source far beyond 
the Judiciary, in that same inordinate and unhallowed am- 
bition, desire to rule, and lust of power, governed by that 
same party discipline and proscription, which I have feebly 
attempted to deprecate and to denounce in the United 
States; and which pulled down the last administration, 
and now makes the once proud Americans feel like slaves, 
and blush for the fallen state of their country—the hum- 
bled victim of petty Cabinet tyrannies and corruptions! 
‘Those evils had their sources there, and, like turbid and 
overwhehning torrents, prostrated the Exccutive, the Le- 
gislative, and even the Judiciary departments of England, 
in their desolating course! History warns us that it re- 
quired the purifying fires of another revolution to restore 
England from hex fallen greatness; and Iet us profit by 
the example, and avoid her errors, while. we may. Man 
is the same, in similar circumstances, throughout the 
world; and no monitor is more safe than faithful history. 

t enter my protest against making the Judiciary of the 
United States the topic of mere party denunciation and 
popular declamation. It would be much more patriotic 
employment to draw that report of 1826, to curtail Exccu- 
tive patronage, and put bounds to Executive will, from 


Jet the lawfullits long, four years’ black-hole Calcutta imprisonment, 


and thaw it into life, and 
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put it into practical operation. I repeat to you that, un- 
less you do so, its long imprisonment, without the benefit 
of the writ of habeas corpus, will be considered as conclu- 
sive testimony by the public, that it originated in the cor- 
rupt design of endowing a party press by its extensive 
printing and circulation, and of prostituting your Sena- 
torig functions to pull down the late administration to 
get possession of their places, and not for the public good. 

Your awkward affectation of looking out for the time 
<c propitious to the enlargement of the powers of the 
people,” as wistfully as a fanatic Jew looks out for the 
coming of his temporal Messiah, will not pass any longer: 
for that time is always present when you are sincere in a 
desire to avail yourself of it; and especially now, when 
the whole ‘ten talents” of power are committed to your 
charge. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Rowan] usually ar- 
gues a question like a Senator, rather than a belligerent; 
or, if he should occasionally become a little belligerent, his 
war never degenerates into the massacre of his prisoners. 
I will now take up his principal propositions in relation to 
the Supreme Court, submitted to us yesterday, and consi- 
der them. Using my own hasty notes, I shall not attempt 
to quote his very words, but to state his propositions. 

One of his principal propositions, in refutation of the 
argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wes- 
sven] is, that the Federal constitution was not adopted by 
the whole people of the United States, as a national act, 
but by the people of cach several State, in their respective 
corporate characters, as States. 

Without stopping to dispute about the difference in the 
powers of the Supreme Court, conferred upon them by 
the constitution, ag, the great common tribunal of the 
Union to decide questions arising between States, or be- 
tween one of them and the whole Union, under the one 
construction or the other, I rely more upon the contem- 
porancous exposition and understanding of the Federal 
constitution and of our whole Government, by the founders 
of the Government, than upon the exposition of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, and find their contemporaneous cxpo- 
sitions to be the same with those of the Senator from Massa- 
chusctts. The constitution declares itselfto be the adopt- 
ed work of the people of the United States. Did not 
Washington and his venerable associates in the Federal 
convention know that, neither in the adoption of that con- 
stitution by the people, nor in the election of a President, 
would it be possible to convene all the people interested 
in the question in one collected mass, on any arena? 

The founders of the republic did not expect to convene 
all the people of the late provinces of Britain on this 
arena, within that beautif and picturesque circle of hills 
which surrounds this capitol, with a diameter of some four 
or five miles, nor even on the more grand arena of some of 
the vast plains or prairies of the Western country, to 
act in mass; but, for convenience, and practicability 
of action, sent both questions to the people of the United 
States, at home, in their respective States, sad in their 
subdivision of States into counties, and counties into dis- 
tricts ox precincts. Yet, is not your Presidential election 
as much a national act as if it had been conducted in mass, 
on one of those vast arenas of the West, ample enough 
for all the purposes of collection and confusion? Besides, 
the Senator from Kentucky submits to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, backed by the instructions of Kentucky, 
that the Federal Government may exercise the power of 
internal improvement; and why will he not submit to the 
repeated decisions of the same tribunal in the United 
States Bank charter, and other cases, that the Federal 
constitution is the act of the people of the United States, 
as a whole? Can the instructions of a State make any 
difference in the cases, as to the obligatory force of the 
decisions? Can the decision of that great common tribu- 
nal be good to sustain the Senator from Kentucky in his 


Vox. VI.--20 


reignty known to our institutions. 


tween them.” 


votes for internal improvement, and slide from under the 


Senator from Massachusetts, when he would rely upon it 
for another purpose? We see the Senator from Kentucky 


arrives at the same practical conclusion to which we come, 
as I shall show more fully presently. Why, then, these 
theoretical distinctions? 


At present, I will take up another of his main proposi- 


tions, into which several of his minor ones may be consoli- 
dated; such as these: ‘* The framers of the Federal con- 
stitution never intended to give power to the Supreme 


Court to check the State sovereignty. A sovereignty 
cannot live on the will of another sovereignty, A State 
must decide when its sovereignty is infringed. How are 
disputes about State boundaries to be settled? Can the 
Supreme Court of the United States adjudicate such a 
question?’ And something was said, by the Senator from 
Kentucky, about the ultima ratio regum. 

Now, sir, if there be one distinct proposition to which 
all these are reducible, it is, that there is such a thing un- 
der our political institutions as State sovereignty (or pow- 
cr, which means the same thing) over the matters con- 


fided by the Federal constitution to the Supreme Court, 


or to the Government of the United States! And there 
lies all the supposed difficulty. We take the constitu- 
tion, and the exposition of the fathers, in our hands, and 
deny that there is any such thing as absolute State sove- 
They are all limit- 
ed, having power over some things and no power over 
other things, as States. We affirm that the States, as 


such, have no power over any cases confided to this 


Government, or to the Supreme Court of this Government, 
exclusively—and there ends the whole imaginary difficulty. 
If States can settle questions of boundary, arising un- 


der the charters of the British crown, or otherwise, ami- 


cably, by commission, as Tennessee and Kentucky. at- 
tempted to do some years since, be it so, so far as this 
debate is concerned; but the “Federalist,” written prin- 
cipally, as you know, by Hamilton and Madison, two of 
the founders of this Government, (in pages 88, and seq. 
and 102) says, the settlement of such boundaries, when 
disputed, was one of the objects in establishing a great 
common tribunal. 

When we contemplate absolute sovereignty, as it ex- 
ists, say in the Autocrat of allthe Russias, extending, in 
absolute power, over all cases and things, (if such be the 
present power of the Russian emperor) from the Baltic 
to Kamschatka, over the whole Eastern hemisphere, and 
then import that word sovereignty, of which we republi- 
cans seem so fond, we are apt to misconceive the import 
of the term, as applicable to our social compact, embrac- 
ing both State and General Governments. There is no 
such thing as absolute State sovereignty in our political 
institutions. 

Another proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which I will take by itself, is, ‘a sovercignty cannot sub- 
mit to its adversary sovereignty the point in dispute be- 
Be it so. He instances the familiar case 
of school-boys falling out in the play-place, (about the 
ball, I suppose) and asks the United States’ Senate if one 
boy will submit the disputed point to the arbitrament of 
his adversary? I suppose he would not: for then there 
would be as many tribunals and variant decisions as there 
are boys in the school. This matter should be submitted 
to the common tribunal, the schoolmaster, who, by ‘the 
constitution of that school, was made the umpire in all 
such cases. And if the schoolmaster should make a law 
to govern those boys, ina matter of which he has jurisdic- 
tion, and promulgate it, and one of the boys violate the 
law, and then claim to put his veto upon it, on the ground 
that he, as a sovereign power, cannot submit the disputed 
point to his adversary sovereign, the schoolmaster, what 
is to be done in that dilemma? 

And this brings me to the novel notion of modern 
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times, of a State having the power to put her veto upon a] well as we can go. 


We prefer deciding such ultimate 


aw (for, unless the act be constitutional, it is no law) of} reasonings of kings on the fronticr, or in the enemy’s coun- 
WwW 3 $ $ 


the Union. . The schoolmaster can decide that question. 
Should the veto, whether in the ordinary form of legis- 
lation, or of a constitutional provision, be carried into 
practical operation, it assumes ‘the body and port of re- 
bellion: for the constitution and laws of the Union are‘ex- 
pressly made the supreme law over State acts of either 
character. This metaphysical and. spiritual veto, disem- 
bodied from rebellion, seemed to me to defy the power 
and elude the grasp of the able Senator from Kentucky, 
asa gnat would annoy and sting an elephant, and still 
eyade the touch of his proboscis; when, if a lion or a giant 
were to attack him, he would grasp the adversary, and 
throw him over the capitol. There. is something in hay- 
ing a good cause, after all. es ` 

All that class of the Senator’s arguments, intended to 
prove the unfitness of the present. Supreme Court, as a 
conclusive.common tribunal; and all his suggestions that 
Congress, .or the Senate, or any other body, would be an 
advisable: substitute, are matters of merc expediency, 
which have already been considered and determined 
against him, in the formation and adoption of the present 
Federal constitution, If it be thought proper to revive 
those questions, either here, -or before the people of the 
United States, let him, as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, submit his project; his bill, if it be of lc- 
gislative competency; or his resolution to amend the 
constitution, if that be the adequate remedy; and let 
the matter be fuirly discussed, before the ‘competent 
power, upon this project of reform; and let it not be 
drawn into this mere partisan debate which has been vi- 
sited upon us. 

We admit that we have not ‘angels in the form of men” 
to either legislate or adjudicate for us; no, nor to see 
that the laws be faithfully executed; but we cannot 
admit the propriety of this attack, as we consider it, 
“upon our supreme common tribunal, in this sectional and 
party strife. 

The Senator from Kentucky asks, why cannot the 
States execute the works of Internal Improvement ne- 
cessary in this Union? We answer, because they have not 
the means, in the first place, having surrendered all the 
great and fruitful sources of indirect and voluntary reve- 
nue to the Union, for the public good; and because, in 


try; and therefore desire the obstructions removed out 
of our way. But this suggestion of the Senator proves too 
much, and therefore, according to the logicians, proves 
nothing. It would go the length of enveloping old Ken- 
tucky in the gloom of her original cane-brakes and forests, 
impenetrable to the rays of the sun, that the enemy might 
not see to find the inhabitants! 

But the Senator comes, at length, up to our ground, 
and joins us; and we are glad of his aid and company. 
He has told you that his individual opinion is against the 
expediency of Internal Improvements by the Fedcral Go- 
vernment; but being under instructions of his State upon 
the subject, and, although he believes the original con- 
struction of the constitution, acknowledging this power in 
the Federal’ Government, to have been a “ perverse con- 
struction,” considering the question as “ res adjudicata,” 
a thing settled by the competent tribunal, ke voted for 
the Louisville and, Portland Canal project, and recognizes 
the power to bein this Government. And, in the fallen for- 
tunes of the great minority, we rejoice to see this able 
Senator standing thus by the side of our respected cx- 
President, on the very summit level of his inaugural ad- 
dress to the nation, and his first message to Congress, 
upon this identical subject : for which he has been 
damned in his person, in his posterity, and in his ancestry, 
almost with the curses of poor Obadiah! And this ad- 
mission of the res adjudieata goes the whole length of de- 
ciding the perplexing veto question, viz: when the Su- 
preme Court decide a tariff or internal improvement act 
to be constitutional, a State has precisely the same right 
to impose her veto that she has to rebel or seecde from 
the Union, and no more. 

And, having thus followed the honorable Senator to the 
mountain top, 1 must leave him in the company of the ve- 
nerable ex-President, until T can revisit him, in the morn- 
ing; and now acquiesce in a suggestion made near me 
to adjourn. 


s Tuurspax, Fennruary 11, 1830. 
[Wednesday, the 10th February, was spent chiefly on 
Executive business. } 
On Thursday, 11th February, Mr. BARTON continued 


as follows: Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, used to say, 
that any speech, or debate, or other thing, that prevent- 
ed too much legislation by Congress, was an absolute 
benefit to the public. If Mr. Macon was right, this reso- 
lution of inquiry has already produced a richer crop of 
fruit than I have known gathered in this Senate for several 


the second place, their powers of concerted action are 
not commensurate with the object. To make only two 
roads, of two several States, meet on their common con- 
fine, would require a kind of compact, or confederation, 
for the special object. ‘To extend the plan to a third 


State would require an extension of the compact or un- 
derstanding. Then a fourth, fifth, or sixth, must be em- 
braced, and so on, until all the States on the route be em- 
braced in this road-league. And why are you not con- 
tent with the existing confederation or compact, the Fe- 
deral Government, with a single will and action? 

We consider a road, canal, or railway, only as the 
means of transporting the mail, the armies, arms, and mu- 
nitions of war, and the like, of the Union; and strange, 
indeed, if, in times of peace, when we have nothing bet- 
ter to do, we cannot make those preparations, when we 
shall be too busy fighting when war comes; as we are 
now too busy in that way to legislate upon the internal or 
external improvement of our country. We admit the ar- 
guments of those who urge the propriety of a systematic 
plan for such improvements. They are right; but that 
is a question of expediency, and does not touch the dis- 
puted power. We admit the arguments of those who 


cars. 
. l have on Tuesday last specified « Americanus” and 
the attack on the Supreme Court, as departures from the 
precepts of Washington. At present I must leave the 
Senator from Kentucky high on the summit level of the 
ex-President’s inaugural address and first message to Con- 
gress, and proceed with my specifications; promising, 
however, to call and take one affectionate farewell of the 
Supreme Court, before it too may be driven from its post, 
or rendered useless to the country, by the unsparing 
march of party discipline and vote auctioncering. 

In the next place, I will instance 2 document of party 


discipline, issued during the late administration, to cheer 
the allies in pulling it down, more renowned, in its way, 
than the Declaration of American Independence; or the 


Mexican Declaration of Universal Emancipation; or the 


Panama Mission; or Cicero’s arraignment of Catiline; and 


as notorious now as the late Presidential election—the 
East Room Letter! The object and effect of that produc- 
tion was to inflame the public mind, and particularly the 
more inflammable West, as new countries and young men 
are more excitable than old countries and grave seniors, 
against our New England President; to represent himasa 


say the power ought not to be perverted to purposes of 
electioneering. So neither should the appointing or re- 
moving power, or any other power of this Government. 
The Senator from Kentucky suggests that, if we make 
roads to our frontiers, the enemy can come along them as 
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splendid Autocrat of a rapidly consolidating empire; and 
Autocrat of all the Russias, than toa republican 


present day, who never fail to measure three inches of de- 
mocratic fut upon the ribs, provided they can 
hands upon the means of fattening! The unknow 


à 


of the very class of mischief doing demagogues, of whom| desired new allics, let her go and seek them. 
Do you say that letter was too|and seek a new member too, as Missouri will probably do 

I answer, non seguitur, | without any prompting, 
Did we not behold ourl be abandoned: for I shall adhere to it. 
of a personal or|of the Senator from Massachusetts drew from the Ajax 
ithout regard to politicel| 'Telemon of «the West” the awkward attempt to receive 
animosity | the palpable hit on the shield of that exclamation! Æsop 
ice, malice, hatred, uncharitableness, and civi} ] has a simple and beautiful fable to this effect: 
Neither party would] wolf was ambitious of being considered the rival, or, if 


Washington warned us. 
notoriously false to do any harm? 
sir; that by no means follows. 

country divided into two grand parties, 
rather of a sectional character, w 
princip and the imp:4 
and. pr 
discord, 


able gulf of political 


yawning between them? 


| was just as co 
his cast room as a gorgeous palace, more suitable to the! 
Presi-; 
dent; and offensive to the old fashioned republicans of the {itse 


get their) ship in the Sonth, ‘ 
antbor is} Senator from*Massachusetts the remark, that if the West 


nspicuous throughout this sectional and un- 
hallowed debate; and has been at length consummated by 
the renunciation of the American System, and the wedding 
1f; which I shall duly celebrate when I arrive at the re- 
nunciation lying just ahead of me. This notorious court- 


and attack in the East, drew from the 
So say T; 


in my place, if that system is to 
And this remark 


“< A prairie 


read the: refutations of the others or, if they did, they| possible, the conqueror, of a neighboring buffalo bull! 


affected to disbelieve them. We know the Bast Room Let- 
ter was false. 


palace, and saw with their cycs it was false! 


n 


One dav the wolf walked over, uninvited, into the do- 


The members of Congress went to thej mains of the bull, and, in his own mode of warfare, snap- 
The citizens| ped at his tailor flew at his throat! 
of the District of Columbia and of the metropolis of the | assailar 


The buffalo took the 
nt upon his horns, and tossed him sky high! The 


ation went to the Presicent’s, and saw it was false! The |moment he touched the ground again, he limped off upon 


visitants from the extremities of the republic went to sceja broken limb, and exclaimed, ‘Heaven defend me from 


the President, and saw it was falsc! 
ing our country, and the ambassadors and ministers of 


‘The forcigners visit-|such an alliance!’ ” 


The St. Louis Enquirer—not then edited by the public 


emperors, kings, and republics, of the Eastern and West-| printer--accused the ex-President Adams of attempting, 


ern hemispheres, visited the President, 


and saw it was/at Ghent, to bargain the Mississippi for some fishing pri- 


false! The naked walls and unfurnished interior of the cast] vilege at the Northeast; and after impressing and riveting 


room itself, proclaimed it false! 
“an truth fly as fast as falschood? or the 
keop pace with the bane? 


“On eagles’ wings innnortalseandals fly; 
“While noble actions avre but born, and die!” 
Will the pamphlet specch of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, with which 1 hope he will favor us, ever over- 
ce that feet little telegr 


phie despatch, giving a wilfully | Wests 


But what of all that?/the calumny upon the public mind, refused even to pub- 
antidote always|lish his triumphant refutation! No, sir. Truth has not 


yet even discovered the author of the East Room Letter! 
Itis place of residence became an object of as much curi- 
osity and inquiry as the birth place of Homer! Some lo- 
cated him at Richmond, Virginia. Some elsewhere. Pub- 
lic curiosity was on the alert. Our frank huntsmen of the 
lovers of Washington, and of holy truth—that 


falso statement of this debate, and of the principles and [daughter of Heaven, sent on earth to cement and hold tos 


doctrines of that Senator, avowed on this foor? Never: 


and, for its own honor, it should not desire to overtake and drs 


such company. 
To see the Press, once the boasted palladium of Eberty, 


sunk, subsidized, andcorrupted, into a mere engine cf) cess, 
To behold it wicld-| the} 
sters of minori- | óf fire into : , 
ions were in-|cnveloped him insmoke: and still he lay sullen, and silent, 
But land concealed! 


party slander, is lamentable, Indeed! 
vd to misrepresent and destroy the chara 
tics--for whose protection written constin 
vented—is alarming for the liberties of the country! 
to sce such an engine, endowed hy the public treasury, 
shiclded under the known popular jealousy ef all that 
savors of muzzling the press, setup here under official 
authority, to falsify the debates of the United States’ 
Senate, is intolerable to freemen! And for me, who nev- 
er knew sny political standard but that of constitutional 
democracy, under which £ was born and educated, to be- 


by such a charge! as if all those wno w 
adopting the Federal constitution were not federalists! 
Vill the exclamation, on this floor, by the Senator from 
Missouri--*Ifeaven defend the West from such an alli- 
ance’’--to whichso much eclat has been given in the party 
prints of the day, ever be overtaken by the simple truth 
of that matter? À 
The fact of an open and conspicuous wooing, billing, 
and cooing, on the part of this guardian of the West, who 
arrogantly presumes to speak for the whole West, towards 
the outre nymph, the river Roanoke, and all the South, 
has been notorious here for four or five years; ever since 
the combination to pull down the last administration; and 


gcther civil society among men-—say (touse their parlance, 
my figures from my own country, andthe scenes 
of my own country) that they tracked this prowler for hu- 
man reputation and civil discord to a deep and dark re- 
st the vast prairies of the magnificent valley of 

pi; that they fired the prairies, and ran their line 
his retreat, until it scorched his very nosc, and 


al 


7 


And they had given up the hunt, until he 
walked forth again upon the prowl for human reputation 
and civil discord, in the darkness of night, under the mask 
of © Americanus,” and committed an outrage more flagi- 
Hous than the first! He will be hunted again. It is pro 
lono publico that such calumniators and Catilines should 
be known--ay, and impaled on high—high as a Roman 
cross or American pillory could place them, as a warning 
to our young men to beware of the fate of a convicted ca- 
Beware of the fate of an American Catiline! 

Next, I specify the attempts to excite disaffection in the 
West, because of real or supposed inequalities of the pub- 
lic expenditures, in the various sections of the Union. It 
must be so, from the nature of things and the formation 
of the carth. The Great Fathcr of the Universe thought 


| proper to make the maritime frontier along the maritime 


coast of the continent, instead of in the interior. We have 
no formidable enemies in the interior, or along our West- 
ern frontier. 'The rapidly expiring remains of the abori- 
ginal race are more fit subjects for philinthropical socie- 
tics, or individuals, to meet and mourn over, than for ex- 
pensive and powerful war measures of offence or defence; 
and our demagogues are not yet formidable enough to re- 
quire interior fortifications. Hence all the expensive 
works, such as Fortress Monroe, Fortress Calhoun, Fort 
Adams, or Brenton’s Point, whether for war or for com- 
merce, must be where they are needed. As well might 
the demagogues and orators of Great Britain incite inter» 
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nal disaffection, because her fortifications and expen- 
sive works of defence and commerce are around the 
coast of her island. Who would expect the public ex- 
enditures of a government to fall like a snow of equal 
epth over the whole surface of the ground throughout 
the extent of the snow storm? The people of the in- 
terior, and West, have surely more common sense and 
patriotism than to become dissaffected from such causes. 
But the most surprising extravagance of all this broad 
farce—this intoxicating victory over us, is the declaration 
made by the Senator from Missouri, that ‘roads, and canals, 
and railways, across the Alleghanies, are injurious to the 
West, and especially to the navigation of the West!” 
This is the consummation of the wedding with the Roanoke! 
This is tantamount to setting up the West for itself: 
and corresponds well with the known opinion in that 
quarter, that no new State should be admitted, nor the 
West be annexed to the Union! Washington laid special 
stress upon this very topic. He foretold that such views 
of the interests of those two great sections would, in time, 
be presented, and warned us against thcir influences. 
In his Farewell Address he entered at length into this 
identical subject; and showed how the cis-Alleghanian and 
the trans-Alleghanian countries would mutually aid each 
other--as agriculture, and manufactures, and commerce, 
mutually sustain each other; or as brethren of different 
occupations might mutually aid, enrich, and “protect each 
other. But it would seem that a greater than Washington 
is here! The Senator from Maine [Mr. Srracuxr] gave 
quite a laconic Yankee answer to all this, by saying, “a 
single maritime war would seal up the mouth of your 
magnificent Mississippi!” Jle also said, a man and his 
wife might as well quarrel because of their different or- 
ganization, asthe different sections of the Union adopt 
such Missouri notions as these! And, like a long-sided 
Yankee, gathering fodderin September, the Penobscot be- 
sgan at the tassel, and, with one sweep, left not a green 
ag fluttering in the air, But it is not to the wedding it- 
self that I object; let that go on. When young people 
fall in love, itis better to let them marry. If you oppose 
them, they will love the more; and even jump out of the 
window, and run ‘away. Omnia vincit amor, et nos ceda- 
mus amorit—let the lovers marry. But, jointly with others 
from the West, I enter my protest against this renuncia- 
tion of our great fundamental principles of national policy: 
Ynternal Improvements, by the only power that can well 
make them; and the domestic arts, to make us indepen- 
dent of our enemies, and keep our backs warm. Let the 
bridegroom go, if he will; but let him not take with him 
our favorite national policy, and our magnificent valley of 
the Mississippi, as an appanage to please his bride. “To 
that we shall not submit; but will follow the example of 
another hated and proscribed name——the example of Dun- 
can McArthur, when, in a fit of patriotic indignation, he 
broke his sword, and refused to submit to the capitulation 
of Detroit: one of the many results of the want of pre- 
paration in peace for a state of war. 

As matter of curiosity, I should be pleased to sce 
the Prince Royal to be born of this marriage—the lineal 
and legitimate heir—poised across the back bone of our 
continent: his Eastern half squalling, No West! No 
West! No State in the West! And his Western half vo- 
ciferating, The West! The West! My own imperial West! 
He must be an animal more rare than a black swan. 

It has been objected, in this debate, that societies mect, 
deliberate, and petition, or remonstrate, respecting the 
present condition of the red and black races of men on 
our borders, or among us, as of schemes to consolidate 
the republic into a single empire! One would have thought 
the present condition of both races a fit subject for the 
philanthropy of Christendom; and especially ‘that, under 
our institutions, citizens might do so without their motives, 
opinions and views, being misrepresented into designs 
hostile to the republic. 


Mr. Foots Resolution. 
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The last specification, of historical notoriety, of the pre- 
vailing violations of the injunctions of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, with which I shall now trouble the Senate, is the 
popular excitements and agitations in the West respect- 
ing our national domains. It has been but too common 
there to represent the Union as a heard hearted and grind- 
ing tyranny—a cruel step mother—subjecting citizens to 
fine and imprisonment for cutting a public twig! Some 
have gone the length of claiming all the lands in the new 
States by virtue of the acts of their admission. Others 
haye accused the General Government of having usurped 
powers in relation to the public lead mines! 

Ido not stand alone among the Western members in. 
denying both the charges und the claims thus preferred. 
The Government of the Union has been kind, parental, 
and indulgent to the West; rather gorging than starving 
her—rather surfeiting than stinting her. So far as migra- 
tion has been checked or suspended, or the settlements 
of the wild lands and growth of the West have been 
injuriously retarded or prevented, they have been ow- 
ing to our own acts, in holding up to public view the 
prospect of a kindof millennium about to be ushered in 
upon them, when lands may be had for nothing, and 
all the good things of life shall court their acceptance; 
and thus producing a suspension of purchase settlement, 
and growth. 

The real fruits which such representations and schemes 
havc borne, are a general alarm in the old States for the 
safety of their common property in the new, and a dis- 
position to distribute the public lands, or their proceeds, 
among the States, according to their present representa- 
tive numbers—a measure that we think would be very in- 
jurious to our young and sparsely populated States; and 
weaken the bonds of the Union. And ‘they who have 
wounded us are of our own household.” 

‘Lhe whole spirit of this debate, from the moment it 
abandoned the resolution before the Senate; and assumed 
a party character, is reprehensible. After ten minutes 
attention to the resolution, it suddenly abandoned the 
living, and taking the back line of the illustrious dead of 
New England, found the graves, and then the bones, of 
the fathers of New England, and called them from their 
graves to answer at the heated and sinister bar of party 
spirit for the deeds done inthe body; and profanely draw- 
ing down theirmotives from the high chancery of Heaven, 
presumed to blacken them with the darkest hues! 
~ 1 must approach that neglected resolution, should 1 
even do no more than follow the examples before me, of 
stooping to itasan eagle to his prey, barely touching 
the feathers on the back, and then, ascending, fly all 
around the firmanent until brought down again by mere 
fatigue and exhaustion! 

But before 1 go there, let me shrive myself like a pent- 
tent sinner, and confess my real situation in relation to 
questions of the public lands. J stand here under the in- 
structions of mny Mæcenas and my Minerva—my instruct- 
or and my guide; passed through the digestive organs of 
the Legislature of Missouri, without cither decomposition 
or change! ‘hey look to the past, the present, and the 
future, and all around, to every point of the compass 
wherever jand can be found belonging to the United 
States upon this terraqucous globe. They instruct me 
to vote for all such amendments as may be offered by my 
instructor, to one certain graduation bill, pending before 
the Senate! Sothat, if the label over the door be ‘an 
Almshouse,” and upon entering you find your mistake 
by a full display of smiling Cyprian beauty, ‘it isan Alms- 
house still: for that is proved by the label! Or if the 
label be ‘*Reform,” and you meet at the threshold a 
picket of the palace guard, and hear the reveillé beating 
for the whole guard to turn out, and put down your in- 
quiry by dashing out all your lights around you, it is 
reform still, as proved by the label! Thus, you see, I 
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am bound to the triple alternative——-to follow the indica- 
tive leads of my Mentor, as an obedient Telemachus; or 
to show good cause, at home, why I cannot; or to be 
treated by my masters in Missouri, as Queen Elizabeth 
treated her Cardinal, when she exclaimed, “I frock’d 
you, sir! and by G—d PI unfrock you!” Her Majes- 
ty must have been angry: for I learn that ladies never 
swear but when a little excited. 

In these uncharitable times, the motives of myself, the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. McKrxzex] and others dis- 
posed to let this inquiry go on, have been questioned by 
the author of this debate. It has been alleged that this 
resolution has been impaled on high—held up to the in- 
dignation of the West! and that, taking the alarm, we are 
disposed to avail ourselves of the "tact of our Captain 
General from Massachusetts, to extricate us from the di- 
lemma, by his motion for indefinite postponement! It 
was even suggested that, if consulted at an earlicr stage 
of the campaign, he might have saved us from the dilem- 
ma! We are above harboring prejudices against such a 
Captain General; but we decline the motives imputed to 
us, although not at all surprised at the imputation of them. 
Common charity might have suggested such motives as 
those avowed by the Senator from Maryland, [Gen. 
Smrru] who declared he would not, at the very com- 
mencement of the administration, set such a precedent of 
suppressing inquiry into Executive discretion: for, over 
these surveys and sales, we know, the President possesses 
absolute discretion, as the laws now are. But after what 
we have experienced of the organization, discipline, and 
power, of a late Opposition, we are not surprised to find 
these idea of a Military Chieftain uppermost in the imagi- 
nation on that side of the chamber: No, nor would we be, 
if the orator, in making this imputation, had even imagin- 
ed he felt the wire of the “ Great Magician” up yonder, 
twitching at his elhow—like the master of a puppet show 
setting Punch, and the others, in a true partisan dance! 

Why did not the accuser remember that Magna Char- 
ta--not of Runny Mead, but of Goose Creek—-of the 4th 
day of March, Anno Domini 1829, guarantying this right 
of reform tous? Are not the means of enjoying that 
right, such as free ingress, cgress, and regress, of the 
great mansion of the public domains, included in the 
grant? Why was not the old common law, as it was before 
the7great Goose Creck charter, thought of? or at least the 
report of May, 1826, saying ‘€ the uncontrollable exercise 
of Executive discretion makes a President a Monarch! 
Names are nothing!” 

The Senator from Connecticut is known as a friend in 
Missouri. He now disavows all sectional hostility in pro- 
posing this inquiry. «Lethim have it. It will satisfy Con- 
necticut, and do us no harm in the West. ‘The Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in his annual report, 
points out some reform, in this subject, as necessary. 
Then comes the Senator, with the modesty and economy 
of a truc son of Connecticut, and asks only ‘fa farthing 
rush light” to look beyond that point, to sce if more be 
necessary; and if so, where to begin, how far to go, and 
where to stop. This inquiry he would make through the 
Committee on Public Lands, every man of whom comes 
from the new States, supposed to be mostintcrested in the 
question—fresh with the clods of your public domain al- 
most sticking around them! The President will be glad 
to see this unassuming son of the Pilgrims comparing his 
humble rush-light with the brilliant chandeliers that illu- 
minate the President’s way. There is no Yankce trick 
intended, to go back ints some remote apartment of this 
mansion of the public lands, and draw thence your con- 
sul to Mexico, with all his trump-the-trick and _faro-bank 
apparatus about him, to make you blush for your adminis- 
tration! No, he has been translated, after warring with 
the police officers and Judiciary of St. Louis for some 
years; he has been translated—-not as Elijah, nor Ma-: 


homet, nor even as Judas Iscariot, Esquire, but reformed 
and transferred beyond the confines of Missouri—promot- 
ed to the Consulate! ‘The President must have been im- 
posed upon there, as well as in other cases; and might 
well exclaim, “save me from my friends, and I will guard 
against my enemies!” i 

But this resolution: No sooner was its birth heard of, 
than the Senator from Missouri, like a modern Herod or 
Pharoah, breathed slaughter and destruction against it! 
He declared it to be “big with the fate of Cæsar and of 
Rome!”—*< to be an oceasion on which a son of the West 
(meaning a lineal one, I presume) ought to die with as 
much alacrity as on the field of battle, in defence of his 
country!” He even raised the war-cry of the Spanish 
General Palafox, and declared ‘ war to the knife, and the 
knife to the hilt!” against that harmless Connecticut babe! 
And all this to prevent excitement at home! to keep the 
good people of Missouri quict! 

It scems to me a singular mode to keep the people 
quict, to make them believe such a struggle is going on 
here by their valorous Senator against those aboriginal 
enemies, the Picts and Scots of the Northeast, who, from 
the accounts we have had of them, may be descended 
from King Philip, of Mount Hope, or Miantonimoh, or 
the Penobscots and Narragansetts! 

Suppose my neighbors, the Royal Pawnees, should send 
a Pawnee minister to some pass of the Rocky Mountains, 
to see what the Red Skinsare doing beyond; and he there 
beholds a solitary Red Stick applying his skinning knife 
upon the carcass of a dead deer! He sends back a re- 
port that a million of Red Skins, armed, painted, and fea- 
thered for the war, are passing the Cordilleras, to bear 
down, like a deluge, upon the Pawnee lodges! How 
calm it would make the Royal Pawnees, and especially 
the squaws and papooses! How very quiet they would 
rest! And then comes a bulletin announcing his victory, 
with his naked knife-blade to the hilt, and by the prowess 
of his own “red right arm,” over the whole invading 
host! Every body knows, the moment that minister re- 
turns, the grateful Pawnecs will make him principal War 
Chicf. But the misfortune will be, that, when they disco- 
ver the gross imposture of the stratagem, they will ‘‘un- 
frock him”—-yes, unchief him! 

1 dislike to sce religion brought into disrepute by hypo- 
critical pretences to it, when we do not feel its influence. 
So I should dislike to see the truc gravity and dignity of 
this Senate brought into disrespect, by affecting to feel 
them when such broad farce is reigning all around us. 

Whenever J hear such extravagant declarations as 
those——witness such a gigantic overstriding of all the mo- 
desties of nature, and the propriety and fitness of the oc- 
casion——Or see 


“Old Ocean into tempest toss*d, 

so waft a feather, or to drown a fly,” 
I shall not affect much gravity. 
makes me smile. 

If the Senator mean that he intends to die in neither 
the defence of this inquiry nor of his country, that is in- 
telligible. If hc mean that the West might spare as on with- 
out any of that tear-falling scene which he enacted across 
this chamber at the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hormes] 
in rclation to the second Missouri question, then silence 
becomes my instructed condition, until after the funeral; 
when every good man would rejoice that matters were 
no worse.  Butif he méan that this resolution is a fit oc- 
casion to die on, without waiting to see if his country may 
not need him in case of actual invasion, and will die in 
spite of my dissuasions, then I hope he will die like a 
lineal son of the West, in imitation of the ancients! Let 
him take Palafox’s naked. knife-blade, drawn; go over 
those distant hills beyond the Potomac, (so as to die 
on Virginia ground) and there, in the vicinity of Wash- 


Such mock courage 
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ington’s relative, fall upon its point, and die 


ati like Cato! | we think, a down-stream business. “They have only to em- 
Or, if he dislike cold iron and steel in the middle of| bark 


on the bosom of the constitution and the fundamen- 


winter, let him not forget the illustrious exit of that il-!tal principles of our liberties, and they will be with us ina 


lustrious ancient who betrayed his Lord! 

I should like to see this question in mathematics figur- 
ed out in the rule of three, and the quotient fairly stated. 
If the low water mark or zero line of the Senator’s valor, 
when peace is in all our borders, and not a war speck in 
the sky, that I can see, be equal to that of Palafox in the 
passes of the Pyrennces, guarding his native Spain against 
the invading legions of Napoleon Bonaparte; er of Leoni- 
das, with his three hundred Spartans, at the Straits of 
Thermopylæ, guarding Sparta and all Greece against the 
million of myrmidons of Xerxes, the King of Persia and of 
Kings; what would be the spring flood height, or boiling 
degree of his rage, if placed in the Pine-spur-gap of our 
own Alleghanics, with his naked war knife drawn, to 
guard the magnificent valley of the Mississippi against 
the invasive Yankees; and upon lifting up his eyes and 
looking over the plains below, towards the Northeast, he 
should behold the universal Yankee nation, armed caj- 
pie, with drums beating and banners flying, coming to 
invade us, and lay dur valley under one shect of fire, from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Balize, and from the 
sources of the Missouri to the aforesaid Pine-spur-gap! 
and to carry away into captivity the 
our mulatto beauties! . Figures cannot count it. Poets 
cannot sing it. Homer did his best in Achilles’ wrath 
about the loss of his swect-heart, and while chasing Hee- 
tor around the walls of Troy; and that barely came up to 
the zero line of the Senator’s valor! And Cervantes is 
dead! A propos! Cervantes was the man for this sort of 
valor! Jt all rushes on the mind ‘like a flood of coming 
light!” AN is not right jn the capital! here is more 
occasion, now, for Dr. Cutbush, or Dr. Cutseull, than 
for any military hero to guard us against the Yankees! 
Those mental illusions have afflicted the frail sons of 
Adam in other countries, and in climates better than our 
own! 


brightest portion of} prejudice and strife should not be permitted to run. 


moment. But for us to pass to you is, as we think, im- 
possible. For going in that direction there lies between 
us the vast abyss that may be supposed to exist, if the 
whole constitution and liberties of the country were anni- 
hilated! 

Another of your speeches [Mr. Benron’s] gave socie- 
ty the old horizontal cut, and threw all the gentlemen up 
into the garret or gallery! ‘fhese gentlemen are the 
same spoken and written of by the elder Adams; and 
therefore they ought all to be d d! Now transfer to 
us, also, all the gentlemen in your ranks, and they can’t 
be many, or you would not prescribe them so. With 
these reinforéements from your ranks in this body, with- 
out disturbing your Executive departments, or other 
cffices, we can, and will, make all proper inquiries into 
the exercise of Executive will, and especially into the 
causes. of those removals that have made the free born 
sons of this republic feel like slaves! It. is to be regret- 
ted that you, the majority, to whom the ten talents have 
been committed, with the power of doing so much good 
for our country, should not have attempted, by example, 
or otherwise, to fix some bounds beyond which sectional 
Mo- 
ses established the term of fifty years asa jubilee, when 
the Jews might, at cast for some purposes, rub out, and 
begin again. ‘Phe modern politicians have established a 
much shorter term of jubilee. Some ten, twelve, or 
twenty-four hours, suffice to bring together personal ene- 
mies, hostile as the Kilkenny cats; and men of political 
principles, opposite as the poles; and to cause them to 
march together, at least so long asthe bounty bag will 


jingle, or the prospects of booty” remain pretty good! 


tat how long, how far beyond even the Jewish term 
of jubilee, sectional prejudices are to run, I can no more 
tell, than I can tell when the “time propitious to the en- 


My honorable friend Don Quixotte de Ia Mancha, [largement of the powers of the people,” and to the cur- 


a countryman of Palafox, hada long spell of them! On jtailing of Exccutive patronage, and putting bounds to 


one occasion he 
stecl-clad knights, which turned out to bea Hock of harm- 
less merinees! Then a funeral procession, and woundeda 
friar! Again, a wind-nill and a falliagemnil, i iane 
them colossal, enchanted giants, more te ‘rible tha ; 
buffalo bull! But why recount his freaks, when all these 
honorable Senators have resd Cervantes? and they who 
hope for missions to § ain, South America, or Mexico, 
have, doubtless, read him in the original! 

But if the legal right to this inquiry. will not be admit- 
ted, I offer a compromise. Not s “ coalition,” gente- 
men of the majority, for we know you loathe that; nor 
a “bargain, intrigue, and management,” for that also you 
abhor; nor even a  combinstion,” for that we belleve 
you in possession of already, and upon K J have said all} 
intend to say ut present; but a bona Jide agvecing together 
on the way, before we enter the vortex of unprofitable Kt- 
gation about legal rights. Here it is. 

One of your best speeches [Me Harn: 
proved that the © Federalists,? of all counts} 
languages and forms of Government, by w 
called, are, and have been, the identical “few 
the motto on your banner (ti 
is always stecling from the mat £ 
been the power-grasping gentry, who stand and pull on 
the power already stealing to" them! 
have been called Aristocrats and Ultras; 
Tories, more recently National Republicans; but they are 
Federalists still. 1 
all the Federalist 


sulci 


ently 


ever name 
to whom 


They cannot be many, 
v m thus. With us, names 
are nothing, and if they practise our principles we shall 
be glad of their company and wid. Ther pas: er i 


and chines, | 


| 


attacked, ss he supposed, an army of Executive will, shall arrive; or how long, after a chase of 


a Northern buck has been cut in upon by a new pack, 
and the game taken and caten, some unfortunate Ring- 
wood of the original chase, with a bad olfactory and worse 


sop’s Judgment, may continue to trail, and ery around. the eld 


hunting ground, 

But we are told of exceptions in all these attacks upon 
New England. “I wil not go back to the dead, and dis- 
turb old differences about great principles of government, 
Jong since laid to rest. 1 will only turn around to my con- 
temperarics, to the modern tribes cf office hunters, of all 
political parties, who crowded arcund the President, of 
late, in ranks of some ten thousand deep—to that class 
who, after following “the Civil Lamb, singing eulogics 
and praiscs, hosannas and hallclujahs, to his name, so long 
as the prospects of imnediate glory were bright; but who 
deserted suddenly to the Military Lion, so soon as those 
prospects were dimmed cr obscured; or so soon as the 
thirty picees of silver were heard jingling in the bag-~ 
even before the money was poured out and counted, or 
the eyes were blessed with the impress of the Roman 
emperors, the Spanish kings, or the American eagles.” 
When such are mentioned as exceptions, I always think of 
the exceptions made by his Satanic majesty, when he 
anathematizes the twelve disciples—always excepting the 
bright and faithful Judas, whose virtues alone would be 
sufficient, in the opiion of his majesty, to redeem the 
twelve; or of such asthe Duke of Wellington might be 
supposed to make, were he to take it into his gracious 
head to curse all the inhabitants ofthe peninsula of Spain— 
always excepting, of course, the faith-keeping Portugal! 
Twill not trample on the graves of the Uhustrious dead 
New England, cf cither of the old parties. ‘Phere 
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sleep the remains of the fathers of New England! I will 
only remember them as the fathers of New England—the 
fathers of the Revolution—the compatriots of Washington, 
and the great Northern Light! Yes, sir, however un- 
palatable that may be in the uncharitableness of party times, 
they were the great Northern Light, whose beams pene- 
trated the gloom of our Western and Southern forests, to 
the farthermost verges of the republic!’ And if they did 
go there in the humble forms of pedagogues and school 
masters, preceptors of academics, and presidents of col- 
leges, they were not the less beneficial to the country for 
that reason. I will hold up only their virtues and their 
patriotism to the view of Missouri; and if I can excite in 
her youths an emulation of such virtues and such patriotism, 
T shall have done much for the generation in which I live. 

And if there be any here who can declare they owe 
them no debt of gratitude for those benefits, Ishall not 
dispute the sincerity of their declarations. It is not my 
ease, however humble my debt may be. And if there be 
any here surrounded with FEgvptian darkness, except so 
far as illuminated by the glimmering lights of extracts 
from the works of those same fathers of New England, 
or other authors, compiled extract upon extract, and light 
upon light, until they rise up high as a modern “ light 
house in the skies!” I have only to say, that ‘I admire the 
industry, although I may not emulate the labor of erecting 
such anti-republican and super royal structures! 

And as to all those carly settlements, under Danicl 
Boone, or other pioneers, pushed forward, either north 
or south of the Ohio, beyond the pale of the law; and 
the physical and pecuniary means of this embryo repub- 
lic to protect them, when it was struggling for existence 
on this Atlantic coast, under ull the cbstacles arising from 
war and consequent poverty and exhaustion; and as to 
all the administration of Washington, ¥ will cast the same 
mantle of charity over these epochs, which I have extended 
over the graves of the fathers of New England; and this 
is the only answer I shall attempt to all that has been said 
by the Senator from Missouri about the battles of Blue- 
lick and Nicajack. 

But, sir, I must conclude these remarks. To know 
when to stop, is among the most agreeable talents of a 
public speaker. 

The downward tendency of our countrymen to a spirit 
of universal office hunting, servility, and corruption—the 
prelude to the downfal of nations—has been remarked, 
with patriotic regret, by such men as Leigh, and Mercer, 
and others, in the late Virginia convention, and by thou- 
sands of others In our country. I appeal to all our con- 
temporaries for the truth of such remarks. And has not 
the adulterated state of our Presidential elections, with- 
in the last ten years, since the race of Revolutionary wor- 
thies was exhausted, had but too much to do in this sad 
fall of our countrymen from that high estate of virtue and 
etek in which the fathers of the Revolution left the 

ast generation of our men! 

In this view, contemplate the metamorphosis of the Se- 
cretary of State, since the year 1789. In contemplating 
this, we almost involuntarily fall into a recitation of our 
school-boy lessons: “Zn nova fert animus mutatas dicere, 
formas, corpora”--and so on. ‘Lhe metamorphosis has 
been almost complete in only forty years! And the change 
has been from small harmlcss things, to things great and 
formidable. In July, 1789, that officer wascreated, a mere 
assistant to the President--a mere grey goose quill in his 
hands to write with——liable to be split, nibbed, pointed, bro- 
ken, or thrown away by the President at will and pleasure; 
being not to perform separate duties of his own, but to 
facilitate the President in performing those duties devoly- 
ed on him by the constitution, asa distinct department of 
the Government; subject to the personal orders of the 
President, and bound to write down just such words, sen- 
tences, and phrases, as he should dictate in all his negotia- 


tions and other duties. And what hasthis Secretary become 
now? Some duties of detail have been imposed by statute 
occasionally; but this scrvant at will, like other servants 
deprived of liberty, has contrived to make his fortune 
rather out of the line of his original destination. Availing 
himself of the faur pas of Aaron Burr in the Vice Presi- 
dency, he has shuffled hi:nself into the direct line of suc- 
cession, and now ranks, in public estimation, in the United 
States, with the Prince Royal of Sweden—-the Prince of 
Wales of England-~or the Dauphin of France!—ex offi- 
cio candidate for the Presidency. And were the mere 
pageantry of this new rank all, I would not notice the 
circumstance. But this is not all. Consequences of the 
deepest import to the permanency and purity of our liber- 
tics are involved in this great metamorphosis! 

No sooner is the premicr warm in his Department, than 
he begins to scent the gale all around him for votes to 
make himself President at some future day! 

Custom has devolved the power and patronage of the 
Department upon him. Custom has made him prime 
minister of the cabinet council; and standing thus, witha 
foot on the first step of the throne, and an eye upon the 
highest seat in the nation, he immediately begins to play 
Absalom at the gate, before all Israel! to wicld the power 
and patronage of his Department to repress, obscure,and 
diminish his opponents, and to raise, cherish, and multiply 
his adherents, with a view to reign President himself, 
some day! 

You have only to imagine all the other Departments, 
including the General Post Office of the United States, 
subservient to the ‘party discipline” of the premier de- 
partment, and all co-operating to one main end--whether 
that be the re-election of a President as a stepping stone, 
or the election of a prime minister himself; and the story 
of the loss of our liberties will be sad reality! 

And is there no proof of this subserviency in the other 
Departments? There is a volume of proof ! and that volume 
consists in the simple annunciation~-** John McLean is no 
longer Postmaster General of the United States!” And 
why is he not? Because he would not prostitute himself, 
and the Department under his charge, to the low and cor- 
rupt party discipline and vote auctioneering of the new 
dynasty. The ouster of Judge McLean, to render the 
General Post Office subservient to the main design, and 
the almost indiscriminate removal of every high-minded 
and honorable man from office for the exercise of the 
elective franchise, or for a worse reason, was the declara- 
tion of war against our libertics! 

And the Press! that once proud Palladium of Liberty, 
is subsidized and bought--sunk to a mere party engine, 
stationed on-this floor, to misrepresent and destroy the 
minority! And that was the passage of the Pruth! 

The United States’ Senate! once the great barrier of 
public safety, is to be sunk to the mere corrupt and ser- 
vile register of Executive edicts! And that will be the 
passage of the Danube! 

The Supreme Court of the United States, as yet the 
sheet-anchor of the ship of constitutional liberty! that 
is to be destroyed, either by direct assault, as the Russians 
would advance upon Shumla, or by throwing a dark cloud 
of suspicion overit, and rendering it useless, and worse than 
useless, as a common tribunal of the States; and some other 
men, or some other tribunal established in its place, as a 
party engine, like the corrupt courts in the worst days of 
Great Britain, for the destruction of opponents!~-a mere 
grand guillotine, to cut off the heads of the minorities! 
And that will be the passage of the Balkan! 

And then ‘farewell! a long farewell! to all our great- 
ness’’——until some other revolution shall restore us to 
our pristine elevation, under the protection of Union and 
Liberty, and the guidance of the Farewell Address of the 
Father of his Country. io 

{Here the debate closed for this day.] 
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[From Friday, Feb. 12, to Wednesday, the 17th, (Sa- 
turday and Sunday excepted) the Senate was chiefly occu- 
pied in the consideration of Executive business. ] 


Tuurspay, Fes. 18, 1830. 


MR. FOOT’S. RESOLUTION. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion of Mr. FOOT. 
Mr: HOLMES addressed the Senate at considerable 
length; when he gave way for a motion for adjournment; 
which was carried. 


Frinsay, Fesrvary 19, 1830. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. FOOT in relation to future surveys and sales of the 
‘public lands; when Mr. HOLMES again took the floor, 
and concluded. his argument. 

[His speech, as delivered on the two days, is here given. ] 

Mr. H. said that, by a liberal construction of the 
rules, he should not be out of order if now and then he 
should happen to allude to the resolution. But he hated, 
above all things, to be entangled in questions of order; 
and, admonished by so many splendid examples, he should 
approach the subject-matter as seldom as possible--and 
never without a suitable apology. His chief purpose would 
be to defend New England against the charges made against 
her, She was charged with high and aggravated crimes; 
of perpetual hostility to our brethren of the West. The 
accusation spread over a period of half a century; and the 
perpetual hostility consisted, 1st, in our preventing settle- 
ments by limiting the surveys and sales of the lands; 2d, in 
attempts to circumscribe territory and surrender privi- 
leges; 3d, withholding protection, in order to prevent mi- 
gration, and thereby encouraging the savages to massacre 
with knife, sword, and conflagration! 

The Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bewron] after ex- 
changing salutes with the Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Haxnr] bore down upon New England, and poured 
into her this tremendous broadside. Now, from the great 
noise and great smoke, it was supposed that he had en- 
tirely crippled her, left her water-logged, and in a sinking 
condition; but the smoke was blown off, and she was seen 
all standing, pursuing her course, under easy sail, with 
her star-spangled banner floating in the breeze, unhurt 
and untouched; her crew gave three Yankee cheers, and 
returned the broadside. What was to be the issue was 
uncertain ; but skilful judges were of opinion that the 
enemy was sheering off, and would be obliged to return 
into port to refit and repair damages. 

If God gives me strength [said Mr. H.] Lintend to bare 
my arm and lend my humble aid to defend my country 
from so foul a reproach, and to show, as I think I can, that 
the charges are not only groundless, but without the sha- 
dow of a foundation. I shall not boast, cither in putting 
on my armor or in putting it off; but, m the impressive 
and expressive phrase of one of my gallant countrymen, 
EPI try.” Ihave witnessed in our opponents quite boasting 
enough to sicken me. ‘The champion of the Philistines 
boasted and blustered much; he defied the armies of the 
God of Isracl, and demanded an antagonist to decide the 
controversy; but the unassuming and humble shepherd, 
with his ‘* five smooth stones from the brook, in his shep- 


herd’s bag, and his sling in his hand,” being the servant of 


the God of Truth, went out and subdued his adversary. 


snow storms, where stern winter had deposited his armory 
—still there is a sturdy, unyielding, inflexible patriotism 
in thy sons, which will not suffer in a comparison with 
any people on earth. Massachusetts, ‘the cradle of in- 
dependence,” the birth-place of the martyred Warren, 
and of the patriots Hancock and Adams—Plymouth, the 
asylum of the pilgrims, the land of my forefathers, in 
whose bosom is deposited the mouldering remains of my 
ancestors; if I ever forsake or forget thee, may this arm fall 
from the shoulder-blade! 

But I meet at the threshold two embarrassments: Who 
is the accused, and who the accuser? Whom am I to de- 
fend? At one time it is all New England; at another the 
federal party; and then all of these are to be excepted 
who are ‘fon our side,” federalist or democrat, or no mat- 
ter what, provided he will worship the idol yonder. 
This assault is against all those in New England who had 
the independence and integrity to act upon principle; and 
this persecution is against them for no earthly cause but 
that they honestly believed Mr. Adams better qualified for 
President than General Jackson. Persecute on; heat 
your furnace as intensely as you may; ‘but be it known 
unto thee, oh, King! we will not serve thy God, nor wor- 
ship the golden image which thou hast set up!”? Yours ex- 
clusively the republican party! There is not a people of 
the number on earth, who are so universally republican 
as that section of country denominated New England. Sir, 
cvery State is represented here by members not only pro- 
fessed but real republicans. Every one holds his place 
here by republican votes, without which he could not 
have been elected, and every one as friendly to the last 
administration. We are the twelve disciples of our mas- 
ter, the republicans of New England.. Whether there 
may be a Judas among the twelve, or no, sure Iam that 
there was not one Peter to deny his master in the period 
of proscription. No, we stood by ‘sorrowing.” We 
saw the cross erected, and the friends we loved cruelly 
crucified, and were obliged to submit to what we could 
not prevent. We reasoned, we pleaded, but equally in 
vain; our tears and expostulations were alike disregarded. 
Sir, the facts attempted to be proved show clearly that 
no party discrimination was intended: for the accusation 
covers a period of nearly twenty years, when no party 
lines were drawn, and even the names were not known. 

Again, sir, who is the accuser, the prosecutor of the in- 
dictment under which we are arraigned? Who is the 
West, and by whom is she represented here? Is the Se- 
nator from Missouri all the West? I had supposed that the 
Westembraced Kentucky, part of Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois. Now, if 
he prosecutes in her behalf, let us see his authority, the 
letter of attorney. The rest of this West is represented 
here, and ably too; and though two other gentlemen have 
opposed the resolution, neither, as F understood, has at- 
tempted to sustain this charge of perpetual hostility, Is 
Missouri, alone, thismighty West? Even here, while one 
of her Senators accuses, the other defends, the East. Mis- 
souri is equally divided, unless the accuser claims to be 
the majority. As to this, I don’t know. If we calculate 
the number of words and repetitions, he leaves his col- 
league in a very slender minority; but, if we determine 
by the facts and argument, ‘your deponent saith not,” 
the public will decide, if they have not already decided. 
Now, that a State of yesterday should make these charges 
and excite these sectional jealousies in a vast region of 
country, in which the Senator and his State has, until just 
now, had no interest whatever, is prophetic of- no good, 


And I, sir, stripling as I am, armed with the panoply of}but of much evil. 


truth, shall not fear to encounter any “man of Gath,” 
though his stature be ‘six cubits and a span,” and “the 
staff of his spear be like a weaver’s beam.” New Eng- 
land, my country! and though thy mountains may be bleak 
or barren, and thou art the region of hail stones and 


Iwas not, at first, able to perceive what the constitu- 
tional question of the relative powers of the Federal and 
State Governments had to do with this resolution. But, 
upon reflection, I perceive they are intimately connected, 
and I therefore beg pardon for touching upon the subject. 
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You will recollect that the doctrine abroad (and it has| the land, any constitution or law of a State to the contrary 
found its way into the Senate too) is, that, by virtue of the notwithstanding.” A Supreme Court is established, hav- 
admission of a State into the Union, the public lands revert] ing original jurisdiction in few cases, appellate jurisdic- 
to the State: any thing in the act of cession of those lands| tion in all others arising under the constitution and laws 
to us, or any stipulations of the State, as the condition of} made pursuant thereto. The laws of the United States 
her admission, to the contrary notwithstanding. You are} are madc supreme, and those of the States subordinates 
aware, too, that there is another doctrine ofthe day, that, and the court is to be the final tribunal in deciding upon 
in controversies between us and a State, the ultimate andj these supreme laws. Now to suppose that the laws of the 
effectual decision belongs to the State. Well now, with} Union are supreme, and those of the States are subordi- 
each of these principles in each hand, the States in which| nate, and that the State courts, in their decisions upon 
our public lands are will have the power to take them in them, are supreme, and those of the United States are su- 
defiance of us, and they will take them. Then, until these} bordinate, isan utter absurdity. The very statement of 
dangerous heresies are abandoned, I would not give aj the proposition proves that it is perfectly ridiculous. Al- 
feather for all your public lands within the-States. Andi low a State, ina controversy of this kind, to decide ulti- 
why should we survey lands which are not our own? If i 


matcly and definitely, and to carry its decision into full 
the State claims the lands, and has a right to decide its| effect, and you are re-translated Into the old confedera- 
own case, what division are we to expect? Weare to be 


tion, if nothing worse. The principal, and almost the on- 
only a claimant, a petitioner before the supreme State ly defect in that confederation was, that it was advisory 
authority. We might, to be sure, recur to the cessions of 


or directory, but not coercive. This cocrcive power 
Virginia and others, and to the object of them; we might) was almost all that was wanted. If we have not that, ‘all 
urge the express stipulation of the ordinances for settling 


we have gained is naught but empty boast of old achieve- 
and governing the territories; we might appeal to the arti-| ment, and despair of new.” : 

cles of admission into the Union, and insist upon their ful-} But the Senator from Kentucky, as I understood him, 
filment; we might appeal to this constitution, which pro-j| takes another ground: that a sovereign State has no pow- 
vides that all compacts entered into by the Confederacy | er to surrender any portion of its sovereignty. I confess, 
were as binding under the constitution as under the Con-|sir, that unless others very much misunderstood this word 
federation, and ask what sort of a contract that was that| sovereignty, itis very much misunderstood by me. I had 
hell one party and released the other. We might, more- 


supposed that a sovereign was he who had a right to exe- 
over, appeal to the article itself, which authorizes the ad-| cute his own will without any legal restraint or control. 
mission of new States, and ask if the proviso there—which 


This is absolute sovereignty, and in this sense scarcely a 
vests in Congress the exclusive management and disposal | civilized nation on earth is absolutely sovereign, as there 
of these lands, and provides, emphatically, that nothing] is no one which is not subject to the law of nations, either 
shall be construed to impair our claims to them--and ask K 


5 prescriptive or conventional. 
triumphantly, ifall this was not conclusive? And these, and 


Man, ina state of nature, is an absolute sovereign, be- 
a hundred other reasons equally strong, would not weigh|ing subject to no legal restraint, and having the right to 
a feather against the interest a State had in five or ten 


execute his will in defiance of legal control. If, then, a 
millions of acres. We should gain the argument, but wef State cannot renounce any portion of its sovereignty, nei- 
should lose the land. Until these momentous questions|ther can man; he cannot surrender any portion of his na- 
are finally settled, why then are we to incur the expense 


tural rights for the better security of the rest. If he can 
of surveying lands which may never belong to us? If a| surrender no portion of them, much less can he surrender 
State expects that we must survey its lands at our ex- 


the whole. And as subjugation must be by force or sur- 
pense, it is, I should think, taxing our generosity a lit-| render, and as force may always be resisted by force, why 
tle too far; It has an equal right to demand that we} may not the slave, having more bodily strength than his 
should also cultivate them. master, rise up against him and subdue him? Remember 
The Scnator from Kentucky [Mr. Roway] has discussed | that these are not my premises. I only take his, and fol- 
the question of the ultimate tribunal which is to decide ajlow them out in all their results. I forbear to pursue this 
controversy that involves the powers of the United States} train in the argument, Jest { should disturb the. terrific 
and a particular State. Iis notions in regard to the social] ghost of the «Missouri question,” which has so much af- 
and the political compact are too refined, sublimated, and} fected the nerves of the Senator from Missouri. Thus we 
ant-constitational for me. [shall seize upon his inferences, | see how dangerous it is to go back behind the constitution- 
and, in my old-fashioned and clumsy way, take up the @-|al enactments, to unsettle what has been already settled. 
gumentun ab inconveniente, and pursue his conclusions to| But, sir, it is inexpedient that should discuss this subject 
their final results. T shall not stop to inquire whether] farther. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. WEBSTER] 
some other tribunal than the Supreme Court might not}has done it ample justice. Tt were vain for me to attempt 
have been devised more impartial and wise. Nor shall {| to add any thing to what he has said. Y donotaspire to do 
insist that this Supreme Court may not have erred in ex-{him even justice, much less to compliment him. But I 
tending the federal at the expense of the State rights. It will say, that, in my view, his argument on this point is 
is in the nature of man thus to err. And if any crror has | unanswered and unanswerable. It was on this question, 
occurred in its decisions on constitutional questions, I rea- | between that gentleman and the Senator from South Caro- 
dily admit that these errors have not very frequently been | lina, that the Senator from Missouri introduced his chaste, 
in favor of State rights,” against the federal powers. | elegant, and classic figure of the *kick-up-horse and the 
But 1 cannot well perceive what other tribunal could have monkey on hisback.”? I did not readily perceive its ap- 
been invented which would have done better. That Con- plication. I suppose by the ‘¢kick-up-horse, he intended 
gress, according to his suggestion, should have been this|the Senator from Massachusetts, but who was his ‘€ mon- 
Court of appellate jurisdiction in these cases, isto me alkey?” If this was intended as another salute, it was alittle 
strange proposition. The small States would scarcely feel] uncourteous, to say the least. 
very safe in the hands of the popular branch; and how the "The Senator from Kentucky considers the question of 
judicial decision could be made, whether by a joint or a internal improvement as settled, and he yields to the doc- 
concurrent vote, he has not informed us. trine as res judicata; and so do I. And if so in that case, 
It, however, is cnough for me, that the constitution has 


why not in this? If there is any one principle in our con- 
vested the power here contended for, in express terms, in| stitution that has more than another been settled by legis- 
the Supreme Court. This constitution, and the laws made 


lation, adjudication, and general acquiescence, it is this: 
pursuant to its authority, are to be the supreme law ofi that, in a conflict of power between the United States and 
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a State, the final efficient tribunal is the Supreme Court. 
Virginia had pronounced the alien and sedition laws un- 
constitutional, and transmitted her resolutions to the Le- 
gislatures of other States. I will read you the answer of 
Massachusetts: ‘* This Legislature are persuaded that the 
decision of all cases of law and equity arising under the 
constitution of the United, States, and the constraction of 
all laws made in pursuance thereof, are exclusively rested 
by the people in the judicial courts of the United States; 
that the people, in that solemn compact which is declared 
the supreme law of the land, have not constituted the State 
Legislatures the judges of the acts or measures of the 
Federal Government.” At this time it will be remem- 
bered that Virginia was in a political minority, and Mas- 
sachusetts in a majority, in the federal councils. After 
this, when the scales had shifted, and the balance was the 
other way, it -seems there was great excitement in Penn- 
sylvania on the decision of the federal court in Olmstead’s 
case. So great was it, that the militia were ordered out 
to resist the marshal, and they actually took the field, un- 
der a General Bright. But this mighty asmy levicd no 
war; the marshal executed his precept, and the peace was 
not at all disturbed; and the Legislature of that State adopt- 
ed the constitutional mode of redress for the supposed 
grievance. They proposed to amend the constitution, 
and establish some other tribunal to determine such con- 
troversies, and transmitted their resolutions to the other 
States. Virginia was now ina political majority, and I 
will read you the unanimous opinion of her Senate on the 
subject. ‘The committee who had the resolutions of Penn- 
sylvania under consideration, were ‘of opinion that a 
tribunal is already provided by the constitution of the 
United States, viz: the Supreme Court, more eminently 

ualified, from their habits and duties, from the mode of 

heir selection, and from the tenure of their offices, to de- 
cide the dispute aforesaid in an enlightened and impartial 
manner, than any other tribunal which could be created.” 
The report gives the reasons for the opinion, and was 
unanimously accepted. Gentlemen will find it quoted in 
the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 358. The 
decisions of this tribunal have always been submitted to as 
the last resort in these questions, and I regret to hear its 
doctrines denounced at this day as damnable, and the court 
as a tyrannical ‘Star Chamber.” But suppose a State 
to consider herself aggrieved in a case plain and palpable, 
there are three constitutional modes in which she can cb- 
tain redress: first, by the judiciary; second, by an appeal 
tothe people atthe polls and ballot boxes; third, by cal- 
ling upon the States to amend the constitution. Now sup- 
pose all these fiil, and the grievance is, in the opinion of 
the State, as plain and palpable as evcr, one of two 
courses must be pursued: our own decisions must be en- 
forced, and the State cocreed; or, adopting the opinion of 
a late Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Macox] if a 
State will not submit, let her go. Withdraw your power 
and protection, send home her Senators and Representa- 
tives, and let the State set up for itself, and, in avery short 
time, it will come back and supplicate you to receive it 
again. 

And should either of the enterprising youths of the fa- 
mily of the West, the East, or the South, become discon- 
tented, and wish to leave his father’s house, and ask for 
the portion which belongs to him, and we should deal it 
out to him and let him go, and he should take a journey 
into afar country, and there ** waste his substance in riot- 
ous living,” or some other way, (for waste it he surely 
would) and there should be ‘a famine in the land, and 
he should begin to be in want,” and to ** feed upon husks,” 
and ‘*no one should give unto him,” he would then “ come 
to himself,” and begin to reflect, (for adversity is an ex- 
cellent school for reflection) and would say, ‘how many 
hired servants in my father’s house have bread enough and 
tospare,” (and here the analogy is very close, for many of 


our servants have enough and to spare) ‘and 1 perish 
with hunger; I will arise and go to my father, acknowl- 
edge my guilt and folly, and that 1am unworthy to be his 
son, and beg to be received as a servant; and he should 
come: now, here too, ‘*the father would see him while 
he was yet a great way off, have compassion on him, run 
out to meet him, fall upon bis neck and kiss him, order a 
new robe to be'put on him, and the fatted calfto be killed,” 
and we should all be merry together. So that, instead of 
the “blood and carnage” which the Senator from Mis- 
souri seems so willing to predict, 1 am inclined to believe 
the whole affair would be settled in this good natured, af- 
fectionate, family way. I regret to hear disunion and civil 
discord so often predicted or threatened with so much ap- 
parent exultation, and I respond to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Union—the Union, in the exercise of 
all its legitimate powers—the Union forever! 

I now will, as briefly as T can, examine the charges of 
hostility, with their specifications, passing swiftly over 
those which have been so repeatedly and so triumphantly 
refuted by the distinguished gentlemen whohave gone be- 
fore me. I should not again have noticed the charge so 
completely answered, that the first sales of our Western 
lands were limited to each single township in succession, 
had not the Senator from Missouri persisted in repeating it. 
But, though vanquished, he argues still, We have given 
reasons conclusive, that the safety of the frontier settlers 
required it; there was, from the close of the Revolution to 
1791, aquast war with Indians; the settlers were in a con- 
stant state of alarm and danger; it was the opinion of 
Washington that it would be impossible to defend the fron- 
ticrs unless the settlements were compact. In 1791 was 
the flagrant disastrous war; which continued until Wayne’s 
victory in 1794, or rather until the treaty of Greenville of 
the next year. 

But as soon as it could be done with safety, the surveys 
and sales not only kept pace with, but were far in ad- 
vance of the demand. The very next year after the treaty 
of Greenville, the act of 18th May, 1796, was passed, di- 
recting that, “without delay,” the lands north of Ken- 
tucky river, and seven ranges of townships west of the 
Ohio, should be surveyed and brought into market. By 
this act, the credit system was established, and the price 
of the lands fixed. The act of 1800 gave further facili- 
ties; and this brings this branch of evidence. of hostility 
down to the close of General Washington’s administration. 
As this isan important epoch in our history, 1 will bring 
all the charges up to this pericd. New England is more- 
over charged with attempting to limit territory, and sur- 
render privileges, in a spirit of hostility to the West. 
And how is this? In the summer of 1781, at a very 
gloomy period of the revolutionary war, when Cornwallis 
had marched triumphantly through the Southern States, 
and supposed them completely subdued, and was, with 
his victorious army, advancing upon Virginia, it was then 
that Congress thought of surrendering remoter interests, 
to preserve those which were essential and vital; and well 
might the purest patriot have proposed it, in our then 
critical and perilous condition. But, sir, it is worthy of 
remark, that the proposition to surrender the navigation 
of the Mississippi to Spain, as the price of her alliance and 
aid, was'defeated by New England. On the proposition 
to instruct Mr. Jay, our minister, to make this concession, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Nerth Carclina, were 
against it; New York was divided; and, one State being 
absent, there were not nine in the affirmative, and the 
proposition failed. If the Senator from Missouri did in- 
tend to turn this vote into hostility, I will turn it back. 
Here Mr. H. read from Chief Justice Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, as follows: F 

“In the present inauspicious state of public affairs, 
Congress, for the first time, manifested a disposition to 
sacrifice remote interests, though of great future magni- 
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tude, fer immediate advantages; 


ter at Madrid to relinquish, if it should be absolutely ne-|ber, 1787, seven hundred troops were r 
SSY, th es to navigate the| purpose: Connecticut, one hundred and sixty-five; New 
Mississippi below the thirty-first degree of North latitude, | York, one hundred and sixty-five; New Jersey, 0 


cessary, the claims of the United Stet 


and to a free port on the banks of that river, within the 
Spanish territory. It js remarkabie that only Massacbu- 
setts, Connecticut, and North Carolina, dissented from 
this resolution; New York was divided.” 

Mr. H. proceeded. Afterwards, it seems to be admit- 
ted, that, when our prospects were brighter, and a simi- 
lar proposition was made, it was unanimously rejected. 
The Senator has sought in vain to find what member of- 
fered the proposition, hoping, no doubt, it would turn out 
that he was aninveterate Yankee. Well, let us procecd. 
On the 7th March, 1792, the President sent to the Sen- 
ate (as was the practice then) the instructions to be given 
to our minister to Spain, for their advice and consent. Tn 
these instructions, the thirty-first degree of latitude, and 
the free navigation of the Mississippi, were cach of them 
made a sine gua non. "These indispensable conditions were 
unanimously approved by the Senate. ‘Phe negotiations 
were ardors and protracted. The Westbecame uneasy 
and jealous, and demanded of the President the instruc- 
tions. A French officer had been authorized, by the mi- 
nister of the republic here, to raise a body of troops in 
Kentucky, to take and occupy New Orleans. ‘ihe Presi- 
dent had called upon the Governor of that State to aid, 
with his militia, the army of the United States in that quar- 
ter, to arrest any such expedition, ifit should be attempted. 
The Governor thought he had no constitutional power, 
and General Wayne was ordered to Fort Massac, to arrest 
any enterprise moving down the river. 

Bat, in 1796, the treaty arrived which secured these 
great objects, and, on the 3d of March, of that year, it 
was unanimously approved by the Senate. Here, sir, 
ends the second chapter of our hostility to the West--up 
to the close of Washington’s administration. The Indians 
had been beaten into a peace, the lands had been survey- 
ed and offered fer sale, the Western posts had been sur- 
rendered to us, and the navigation of the Mississippi had. 
heen secured. = 

I will now go back once more, and bring up the most 
flagrant charge of all: that, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing emigration, New Engkid had constantly withheld 
protection from the frontiers, and thereby encouraged 
the savages to marder, with knife, sword, and conflagra- 
tion. Gir, it is very true that New Bngland has always 
been engaged in: sand sanguinary hostility towards 
the West. Notagainst, but for her. New England blood 
has owed copiously and profusely in defence of our bre- 
thren of the West. 

sir, Twill repel this charge, and defend the insulted 
honor of my countrymen. You will find in the resolves 
of the old Congress, of the Ist and 12th of April, 1785, 
that seven hundred troops were raised ‘to protect the 
setters on the fronticrs’*--from Connecticut, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five; New York, one hundred and sixty- 
five; New Jersey, one hundred and ten; and Pennsylva- 
nia, two hundred and sixty. E hasbeen urged that, on the 
294 June. 1786, Massachusetts voted against sending two 
companies tothe Falls of the Ohio; but it should have been 
added that lrer reasons were, that she did not believe an Jn- 
dian war was probable, and that she wished a different 
organization of the Tadian Department. The same rea- 
sons influenced her to refuse to employ the thousand Vir- 
ginia militia, But, in October of that same year, finding 
that an {dian war was inevitable, it was unanimously re- 
solved to raise thirteen hundred and forty men, and that 
the quotas should be thus: New Hampshire, two hundred 
and sixty; Massachusetts, six hundred and sixty; Rhode 
island, one hundred and twenty; Connecticut, one hun- 
dred ond cighty; Maryland, sixty; and Virginia, sixty— 


twelve hundred and twenty of the thirteen hundred and jto meet the expense; 


Cen ct 
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and directed their minis- | forty from New England! By a resolve of the 3d Octo- 


aised for the same 


ne hun- 
dred and ten; Pennsylvania, two hundred and sixty. By 
the act of the 29th September, 1789, Congress, under the 
new constitution, recognized this last force, and, in addi- 
tion, authorized the President to call out the militia to 
protect the fronticrs. -The act of 7th October, 1790, in- 
creased the army to twelve hundred and sixteen effectives, 
to constitute a regiment of infantry, (the first regiment) 
and a battalion of artillery, of four companies. Of these, 
about four hundred were in Harmar’s defeat, if it was a 
defeat. The act of 3d March, 1791, authorized the se- 
cond regiment. ‘These two regiments of infantry, and 
that battalion of artillery, were the whole regular force in 
the disastrous campaign of 1791. St. Clair’s force en- 
gaged was about fifteen hundred, of which a little more 
than one-third were regular troops. The first regiment 
was notin the engagement, for the fugitives from that 
scene of slaughter met Major Hamtramck, with that regi- 
ment, at ‘Fort Jefferson.” The second regiment, of 
twelve companies, was, with the exception of one com- 
pany from Delaware, under the gallant Kirkwood, exclu- 
sively from New England. 1 infer it from my own recol- 
lections, and from the fact that two of the majors were 
from Massachusetts, and the other from Connecticut; that 
the captains and subalterns of six of the twelve compa- 
nies were from Massachusetts, two from Connecticut, one 
from New Hampshire, and one from Rhode Island. 

I well remember, though I was then but a child, that 
one of the companies of that regiment was raised in my 
own neighborhood, the old county of Plymouth. They 
were fine young men, the sons of independent yeomen, 
were easy and safe at home. But the cries of their suffer- 
ing brethren of the West reached them, and thcir patri- 
otic souls arose. They were led off (1 shall never forget 
it) by an officer by the name of Warren, in whose veins 
circulated the blood which was kindred to that of another 
Warren, who had previously, at Bunker’s Lill, poured 
out his as an offering to the infant liberties of his country. 
Ho was a brave and elegant officer. They marched; they 
joined St. Clair’s army, and were in the fatal battle. They 
did not run at the first fire, as some of the troops in that 
engagement did. They fought, as New England troops 
always fight, arm to arm, and breast to breast. They 
fcll--cvery man of them! Not one officer or soldier of 
that brave company ever returned to bring back the fatal 
tidings! Their bodies were left a prey to the wolf and 
the vulture; their bones are now bleaching in the forest 
and the fields. And is it well to blast the memory of such 
self-devoted patriots? And by whom? By Missouri. And 
pray, at this eventful crisis, where was Missouri? In the 
cradle ofher existence? No, not even there. The pro- 
vince of a foreign despot. This is the unkindest cut of all; 
the most uncharitable. i 

This defeat was on the 4th of November, and the news 
of it arrived at the seat of government in December. The 
President immediately communicated it to Congress, and. 
recommended an addition to the standing army. Mr. Madi- 
son, chairman of the Select Committee to whom thef sub- 
ject was referred, reported a bill which provided, in the 
first section, for Alling the vacancies in the then existing 
forces, and in the second, for raising three additional regi- 
ments of infantry, and a corps of cavalry; making, in the 
whole, a regular army of about five thousand men. This 
second section was opposed. It was contended that, by 
one single regiment and battalion of artillery, the Govern- 
ment incurred an expense of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollarsa year; that the second regiment had increas- 
ed it to three hundred thousand; that this addition would 
require at least a million; that the funds were not equal 
and that the border militia could 
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better defend the frontiers than a regular force. This last 
opinion had been urged upon the President by all the Re- 
presentatives of the counties in Kentucky and Western 
Virginia. But the President had learnt from experience 
how little reliance, in great emergencies, was to be placed 
upon militia. He gave conciliatory answers to the memo- 
Tials, but followed the dictates of his own judgment. 

On a motion to strike out the second section, which pro- 
vided for this additional force, the House of Representa- 
tives divided—eighteen for, and thirty-four against, strik- 
ing out. In this division, if I recollect, a majority of Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island were against the. section ; 
New Hampshire a majority, and Connecticut unanimously 
for it; Virginia and South Carolina a majority for, and 
North Carolina and Georgia against it. Now, what infer- 
ence would the Senator from Missouri draw from these 
facts, of Southern friendship or Eastern hostility? In the 
Senate the section was stricken out, by a majority of one, 
the late President Monroe voting with the majority. It 
was, however, restored by a Committee of Conference, 
and the bill passed. Still Congress knew very well that 


means must be provided, and by the act of the 2d May of 


the same year, entitled An act for the protection of the 
frontiers, but in reality a tariff, raised the supplies for the 
army, and anticipated the revenues by a loan of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, for the payment of which these ve- 
ry revenues were pledged. Wayne achieved the victory 
of Miami in August, 1794, and it was followed by the trea- 
ty of Greenville, of 1795. 

The British treaty was ratified in the same year, and in 
1796 the Western posts were surrendered to the United 
States. At the time of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
the West was in perfect security; the Indians had been 
subdued; the Northwestern posts acquired; the navigation 
.of the Mississippi secured; and the lands were ready for 
sale to the settlers. Combine all these facts, and then say, 
is there to this time evidence of hostility of the East against 
the West? But to establish my proof beyond all cavil or 
doubt, 1 will introduce one witness, who, for general in- 
telligence, knowledge of the facts, and character for vera- 
city, will not suffer in a comparison even with the Senator 
from Missouri himself; nay, more, whose testimony is per- 
fect verity; more still, which, for prophecy, as well as 
truth, stands next to Holy Writ. That witness is George 
Washington. 
1796. First, as to the prophecy: 

“In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 


Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any|jurious to settlements. 


ground should have been furnished for characterizing par- 
ties by geographical discriminations-—Northern and South- 
ern, Atlantic and Western; whence designing men may 
endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference 
of local interests and views. One of the expedients of par- 
ty to acquire influence, within particular districts, is to 
misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jealousies 
and heart burnings which spring from these misrepresen- 
tations: they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection.” 

Isaiah himself could not have predicted more accurately. 
We sec it with our cyes: we hear it with’our cars: itis ful- 
filling this moment. Now to the testimony: 

“The inhabitants of our Western country have lately 
had a useful lesson on this head. They, have seen in the 
negotiation by the Executive, and in the unanimous ratifi- 
cation by the Senate of the treaty with Spain, and in the 
universal satisfaction at the event throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them, of a policy in the General Go- 
vernment, and in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to their 
interests in regard to the Mississippi. They have been 
witnesses to the formation of two treaties—that with Great 
Britain, and that with Spain; which sccure to them eyery 


His legacy was promulgated at the close of 


thing they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity.” 

Having repelled and refuted the charges against my sec- 
tion of country, up to the close of Washington’s adminis- 
tration, (at least to my own satisfaction) I will now take 
up my line of march; and bring them all down to the pre- 
sent period. 

Since this period, the public lands have been the ‘ fos- 
ter child” of the Government. Including purchases by 
treaty, about four hundred public acts have been passed 
to encourage the sale and settlement of the public lands. 
[ will not torture the Senate with a particular detail, but 
glance at some of our general principles, and give a few 
prominent examples; and it is astonishing what care and 
promptitude are here manifested. ‘The cession of Geor- 
gia was in 1802; and on the 3d of March, 1803, we provid- 
ed for confirming forcign titles, quieting settlers, and sur- 
veying the residue. The next year similar provisions were 
made for Indiana. The cession of Louisiana was in 1803; 
possession was delivered the next year, and by the act of 
the 2d March, 1805, the same measures were adopted in 
regard to the lands there. 

By the act of the 24th April, 1820, the credit system 
was abolished, and the price reduced to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre; and by that of the 2d March, 
1821, ‘the relief”? was given, by which about nine millions 
of dollars were released to the debtors. How very hostile 
all this to the suffering West! 

But that the low price of lands in Maine should be: urg- 
ed as evidence of our hostility to the West, is of all things 
the most laughable. Suppose, sir, that we had graduated 
our prices with a view to compete with the United States; 
is this hostility? Competition is the soul of enterprise. If 
I offer to undersell you, am 1 therefore your enemy? No, 
sir; itis only when a man attempts to destroy his compcti- 
tor, to get him out of his way, that the competition becomes 
wicked. 'Fhis is that with which New England is now 
charged, and the charge is groundless. The Senater ap- 
prehends that his “graduation bill” induced Maine to re- 
duce the price of herlands. Now, I doubt if those who 
have the management of our Jands ever heard of his gra- 
duation bill in their Eves. Even it is questionable if they 
ever heard of him; sure Tam that they never understood 
the full scope of his talents. That Senator, begging his 
pardon, has not yet learnt our system of lands. Itis, I re- 
gret to say, avery bad onc. Massachusetts before, and 
Maine since the separation, have pursued a policy very in- 
They have sold in large quantities 
to speculators. A million of acres, nearly, inthe centre of 
the State, is now inthe hands of foreigners, so that it 
cannot be approached by settlers. ‘The State in a mca- 
sure still pursues the same policy. A single case will il- 
lustrate our whole system. Very lately the agent sold a 
half township for seventy-five cents per acre-—the purcha- 
ser, the sume day, sold one-half of his purchase for the 
whole consideration, and now the cultivater could not pro- 
bably purchase fer five dollars. Yet, it is not at all strange 
that this Senator should imagine that we have done all this 
in utter hostility to his graduation bill. Nothing is more 
natural than that we should think that others are speaking 
of, or acting upon, what is uppermost in our own minds. 
This graduation bill (and L never saw it in my life) is, no 
doubt, his darling objcct-—-one upon which he expects to 
erect a monument to his fame. Now, nothing is more true 
than that we are partial to our own offspring. Though it 
may de very ugly, yet the parent supposes it the prettiest 
little creature m the world. So here, whatever is done, any 
where, must have some allusion to ‘my graduation bill.” 

Sir, as to giving away the public lands, or selling them 
ata nominal price, which is the same thing, I may have 
occasion to say a word hereafter, and to inquire into the 
justice or policy of such liberality. My own opinion is, 
and I would venture to submit the point to the Senators 
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from Ohio themselves, that that State now contains more 
opulation, wealth, intelligence, and moral Worth, than it 
would if the lands from the first had been given them. 

The opposition to the purchase of Louisiana has been 
triumphantly seized upon as conclusive evidence of New 
England hostility. Here, too, the Senator from Missouri 
will find that he has been most unlucky, and has cruelly 
mangled his friends. The first outcry against this came 
from ‘magnanimous Virginia.” You recollect, sir, the pre- 
tended disclosure of the two millions sent out to Amster- 
dam to subsidize France-—France wants money, and she 
must have it! and all that sort of thing: this came from 
a distinguished Virginian. Now Ibelieve the whole of 
this affair was this: that the two millions was an intended 
deposite to facilitate the negotiation for Louisiana; but, 
however important the acquisition of Louisiana might be, 
(and I never doubted its importance) I think a statesman 
might very honestly oppose it without incurring the impu- 
tation of hostility to any onc. ‘he right of the United 
States to acquire a forcign territory and population was 
seriously questioned by some very honest politicians and 
distinguished Statesmen. And if this were now res nova, 
and presented as a mere constitutional point, disconnected 
with any great expediency, or important crisis, it would 
puzzle many of us to find the powers in the constitution 
which would authorize the purchase. At any rate, if men 
were then to be found who would not sacrifice their oaths 
to any expediency, it is most illiberal and unjust to impugn 
their motive, or imagine that they were sinister. F there- 
fore demand the proof of this hostility in this case. 

Mr. Monroe’s nomination as minister to France was op- 
posed in the Senate. Mr. Livingston and he were associat- 
ed to accomplish the object. But Mr. Livingston was 
unanimously confirmed; and hence my colleague [Mr. 
Spracur] has put the question, If this vote against Mr. 
Monroe were hostility to the measure, why was Livingston, 
who was toaccomplish the object, unanimously confirmed? 
This question, until answered, throws this surmise to the 
winds. The treaty of cession was opposcd; five from 
New England voting against it. Now, the very fact that a 
proposition was made to obtain the consent of the States to 
its ratification, is conclusive that the objection was a con- 
stitutional one. ‘There were, moreover, serious doubts 
whether there were not contradictory stipulations in that 
treaty. 

But there were other and stronger objections still to the 
admission of Louisiana into the Union. Though Mr. Ad- 
ams and Mr. Jefferson both, and many others, belicved 
that her admission was forbidden by the constitution, yet, 
at that time, 1812, it would be clearly an infraction of the 
treaty of cession to admit her, By the third article, the 
inhabitants were to become citizens, to have equal rights 
with our own, and to be admitted into the Union as soon as 
possible. By the seventh article, the subjects of France 
and Spain were, for twelve years, to trade there on the 
same footing as our own citizens. Now, when Louisiana 
applicd, and was in fact admitted, three years of the twelve 
had yet to expire. As by the constitution no State can 
lhave any privilege of commerce not common to all, it was 
manifest that the admission of Louisiana at that time, was 
cither a violation of the constitution, or of the treaty of 
cession. The question presented was, shall we place our- 
selves in this dilemma, or postpone Louisiana only ti 


hree 
years longer? However partial E might have been to Loui- 
siana, T should have voted to postpone her, and ventured 
to incur the imputation of hostility to the West, rather 
than the responsibility of the infraction of the treaty of 
cession. And France does complain of this act as an in- 
fraction of that treaty, and many of our merchants are 
now suffering—France refusing to indemnify them until 
we compensate her for the injury she has sustained by our 
admission of Louisiana into the Union before the expira- 
tion of the twelve years. 


But Mississippi, ‘part of the old thirteen?”—here could 
be no constitutional objection—and all opposition. to its 
admission must be hostility to the West, and nothing else. 
Sir, I do not pretend to very great geographical accuracy, 
nor would I willingly intrude upon that Senator’s domin- 
ions, but it is, I confess, the first time I have been inform- 
ed that the State of Mississippi was at all embraced within 
the old thirteen. I did understand that the castern side line 
of that State ran south into the Gulf of Mexico, and that 
the southern line included all islands within six leagues of 
the coast. Now, I never understood that the Gulf of 
Mexico there, or any of its islands, were to be found north 
of the thirty-first degree of latitude. If Tam rightin this, 
the same constitutional objection would arise here as in the 
case of Lottisiana; and this was probably the reason why 
the minority voted against the bul authorizing that terri- 
tory to forma constitution preparatory to its admission into 
the Union. But the objection having been twice over- 
ruled, it was probably considered as res judicata, hence, 
on the resolution of admission, there was no objection, nor 
was there any to Alabama, two years after, when that 
State was admitted. Sir, allow me to read the opinion of 
a distinguished statesman on this constitutional question: 

“On further consideration as to the amendment to our 
constitution, respecting Louisiana, I have thought it better, 
instead of enumerating the powers which Congress may 
exercise, to give them the same powers they have, as to 
other portions of the Union generally, and to enumerate 
the special exceptions in some such form as the following: 

« Louisiana, as ceded by France to the United States, is 
made apart of the United States; its white inhabitants 
shall be citizens, and stand, as to their rights and obliga- 
tions, on the same footing with other citizens of the United 
States, in analogous situations: save only that, as to the 
portion thereof lying north ofan cast and west line drawn 
through the mouth of Arkansas river, no new State shall 
be established, nor any grants of land made, other than to 
Indians, in exchange for equivalent portions of Jand occu- 
pied by them, until an amendment of the constitution shall 
be made for these purposes.” 

«Florida, also, whensoever it may be rightfully obtain- 
ed, shall become a part of the United States; its white in- 
habitants shall thereupon be citizens, and shall stand, as to 
their rights and obligations, on the same footing with other 
citizens of the United States, in analogous situations, y 
quote this for your consideration, observing that the less 
that is said about any constitutional difficulty, the better; 
and that it will be desirable for Congress to do what is ne- 
cessary in silence.” i 

This, to be sure, is a singular document. The proposi- 
tion, if i understand it, is so to amend the constitution now, 
as to admit all south of the mouth of the Arkansas, about 
latitude thirty-four, and reserve all north, including the 
whole of Missouri, and nearly all the Arkansas Territory, 
for Indians and wild beasts, until the constitution should 
be amended again. Now, this must have been some inve- 
terate Yankee, whose hostility was such, that he would 
even benefit the South at the expense of the West. No 
such thing, sit; he was a statesman of ‘the gencrous 
South,” of “magnanimous Virginia!” the apostle of the 
republican party, the Mahomet of the faithful, the dlus- 
trious Jefferson! 

Now, sir, were that patriot alive and here, he might, in 
five minutes, explain his motives to our perfect satisfac- 
tion. ‘This single case proves the cruelly and injustice of 
quoting the opinions of men who cannot be here to ex- 
plain, for the purpose of impugning their motives. And 
shall we, the Senate of the United States, once the most 
august assembly in the world, thus “ dig up dead men 
from their graves, and set them at their dear friends’ doors, 
when the grief is almost forgot, and on their skins (as on 
the bark of trees) carve, in Roman letters, ‘let not your 
sorrows dic, though Iam’ dead!?” Sir, the public man 
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here, can have very little inheritance, to transmit to his de- |speak for himself—he has spoken. Be his views what 


scendents, except the trifle of reputation which he may 
acquire—small indeed—trom the frettings of party coll- 
sion and private animosity. Suppose, then, that, in some 
half century hence, when you and the Senator from Mis- 
souri, and J, and all of us, 
ble tombs, and mingling with our kindred earth; when 
even our children shall all have gone after us, and some 
little female orphan shall be groping her way through the 
path of this wilderness—the world, beset with thorns, and 
briars, and thistles, as we know; with few roses and flow- 
ers, as God knows; having nothing for her passport but 


they may, Iutterly disclaim all intention to depreciate 
in the least that State. 1 know too well the courage and 
patriotism of her gallant sons. I have experienced here 
too much of the talents and eloquence of her statesmen to 


shall be slumbering in our hum- degrade myself in attempting to degradeher. One of her 


sons—her son did I sav?—no! The son of the West!-— 
no! His pure patriotism, sterling integrity, splendid elo- 
quence, and incorruptible republican principles, are the 
treasure of the whole people. And although the arrows 
of calumny, dipped in poison, have been showered pro- 
fusely at his bosom, they have fallen harmless at his fect; 


the little fame her ancestor might have acquired here; and/and should he ever be elevated to the highest honors in the 


some malignant spirit, some ambitious demagogue, should gift of a free people, which : 
rise up in this Senate, and, by ransacking the Journals, | bosom of the West, 


re the highest on earth, the 
and of Kentucky in particular, will 


selecting detached votes, “here a little and there a little,” | swell with patriotic pride, that their favorite has met the 


succeed in blasting his fame, and thus robbing 
last pittance of inheritance; the very thought would prompt 
us to start from our seats, 


her of her|reward of his patriotism. But should it be otherwise——for 


the ways of the Great Disposer of Events are, to us, mys- 


take our hats, make our bow, | terious—* clouds and darkness are round about him?—~ 


and bid an everlasting adieu to these walls; to retire to our | should this distinguished individual, like Brutus, become 


native homes, where our fathers “toiled with their own | 


hands, and all our frugal ancestors were blessed with hum- 
ble virtue and a rural life--there live retired,” weep over 
the degradations of our degraded country, and ‘content 
ourselves to be obscurely good:” for whenvice prevails and 
scandal holds the rule, ‘the post of honor isa private 
station.” 

But the objections to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union have been summoned jn aid of the proof of the 
hostility of New England to the West. If the votes here 
prove-any thing, they prove the hostility of the West 
against itself: for T believe that every vote of the Repre- 
sentatives of the States northwest of the Ohio was awainst 
the admission of Missouri without the restriction against 
slavery. The inference is, therefore, irresistible, that no 
hostility was intended, but that a great moral and benevo- 
lent principle was the governing principle in that contro- 
versy. 

The Senator from South Carolina, in speaking of the 
part which others from New England acted in that gues- 
tion, took care not to include the individual who now ad- 
dresses you, unless it was in his general et cetera. I pre- 
sume he intended nothing invidious: for generally, in the 
decorum in debate, and the deportment and dignity which 


belongs to the Senator, there are very few whose example 
I would follow sooner than the example of that gentle- 
man. [Here the Senator from South Carolina rose, and 
stated that Mr. H. was mistaken; that he did not allude to 
this question, but to the conduct in New England during 


stood him, was discussing the merits of the ordinance of 
1787, which cxcluded involuntary servitude; and, as an 
evidence of the wisdom of this provision, he noticed the 
relative prosperity of Ohio and Kentucky. * He expressly 
disclaimed any intention to disparage or depr e the 
highly respectable State of Kentucky. But it is unneces- 
sary that I should become his justi 


T orapulo 


a victim of his own republican virtues; should he even 
share a similar fate; should his tomb be as humble as that 
of the humblest slave; the future republican of the West, 
if republican there should be, will feel the big tear start- 
ing in his eve, when his infant shall lisp the name of Hex- 
ny Cray! 

Sir, I saw no good reason to bring slavery into discus- 
ston here. It is not pretended that we have a right to in- 
terfere with the condition of the inhabitants of a State. T 
was against the proposed restriction upon Missouri, not for 
reasons given in this debate, but because I did not believe 
the constitution gave us the power to impose it; and I did 
hope that, by scattering those already here, we should 
better their condition. So strong are the feelings of my 
constituents on this subject, that, when it is touched, I feel 
mysclf on the brink ofa precipice. It is one upon which 
they will scarcely stop to reason; and I feel myself bound 
to protest that the arguments urged here, in favor of slave- 
ry, are not, and never were mine, and I utterly disclaim 
them. In the Missouri question it was pretended by no 
one to justify slavery jin the abstract; I did not vote upon 
the ground that slavery, ashas becn contended, was pro- 
fit; I believed, and. stil believe, that it is very unprofita- 
ble; but, if otherwise, it can never be defended on that 
ground. Nor did I suppose that slavery was strength; 
but, on the contrary, that it was weakness. Nor that it 
refined, sublimated, and exalted, republican principles. 
New England would much prefer the old fashioned, un- 
garnished republicanism, extended to all, rather than that 
transcendent refinement produced by a contrast with slave- 
ry. Much less was it pretended that slavery was inculcat- 
ed or countenanced by the Gospel. An opinion so app- 
rently impious never was Esped by any one. That a reli- 
gion which breathed peace on earth, and good will to men, 
whose invitation was, “come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and F will give you rest; take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for my yoke is easy and 
my burden is light,” should be quoted to justify slavery, 
indicates to me'a perversion of its spirit, without a paral- 
Icl. No, sir, the plea then was, we have slaves, and we 
cat help it. “We have the wolf by the ear, and we 
cannot hold him nor safely Iet him go.” Ihave now be- 
fore me an original letter from Mr. Jefferson, which holds 
the language on this subject which I have quoted. But if 
this line should be marked deeper and deeper, the sin will 
be at the door of the slave-holding States. Since the de- 
cision of the Missouri question, niné-tenths of the excite- 
ment has been produced from the South itself. It is by 
stirring the question, and by arguments such as have been 
urged in this debate, which will provoke discussion, and 
revive all the angry passions which once became so alarming. 

I now come to the last branch of the charge, which was 


gist--he can} finished down to the close of Washington’s sdministeation; 
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withholding protection, and encouraging the savages. Sir, 
after the treaty of Greenville, and the surrender of the 
Western posts, I recollect few instances in which the West 
needed protection, until just before the late war with 
Great Britain. During that Indian war, I would ask, in 
what instance did New England withhold her aid? At 
Tippecanoe the victory was achieved by the efficient aid 
of the brave fourth, commanded by the gallant and pro- 
scribed Harrison. The victory at Brownstown was achiev- 
ed by the brave but unassuming Miller, and his Spartan 
band, from New England. And even during the late war, 
where is the evidence of our hostility to the West? My 
colleague has occupied the whole ground. Allowing that 
the ruling party in New England conducted as bad as had 
been described—and God forbid I should attempt to justi- 
fy their measures—still, that the motive was hostility to the 
West, is not only an inconsequence, but the evidence ad- 
duced shows clearly that it was totally different, viz: hos- 
tility to the administration. 

The Hartford Convention was a rash measure, and par- 
ticularly objectionable at the time. It was opposed on the 
ground, too, of its sectional character—its tendency to 
excite local jealousics, against which we were so solemnly 
and affectionately warned by the Father of his Country in 
his Farewell Address. It was the same spirit which I have 
lately witnessed in the South, and which we now witness 
in this attack upon New England. T will condemn it at 
all times, and every where. Ihave little doubt that the 
madness referred to was as great, in many instances, as the 
specimens exhibited by the Senator from South Carolina 
indicated. The Osgoocs, Parishes, and Gardiners, of that 
day, were madmen-—maniacs. Itis not improbable that some 
‘one of them would have consigned over any one who 
should loan money to the Government, to the three distin- 
guished personages* mentioned by that gentleman; and 
that, if he had thought of it, he would have put into the 
list your humble servant, not by striking out and inserting, 
but by adding him to the end of the list, immediately after 
His Infernal Majesty, in order to cap the climax. Sir, 
clergymen are bad politicians; they are generally ignorant 
of the subject, become enthusiasts, profane the pulpit, 
and thus injure the cause which they espouse. The cler- 
gymen of the Revolution, though generally Whigs, very 
often outraged all decency. I recollect this anecdote: 
One was praying in his pulpit, very fervently and appro- 
priately; he came, at length, to ask a blessing on the sea- 
son, that we might have alternate showers and sunshine, in 
order that we might have good crops, so that, at the close 
thercof, we might come with a meat offering and drink 
offering; but he superadded “more especially we pray 
for good crops of hemp, to make ropes to hang the tories.” 
This, to be sure, was profanation. But, politically, it 
looked forward to two important objects: to dispose of the 
torics, who then were a very great annoyance; and to 
« domestic industry”—pointing out the object and the 
market. Sothat the Senator from South Carolina will per- 
ceive that Massachusetts was ‘tariff’ at a very early 
period. 

But New England is not to be charged with opposition; 
nor is even the party there exclusively culpable. Other 
politicians of high character, m other parts of the Union, 
were as intemperate es they were. As carly as 1806, a 
distinguished statesman of Virginia was the leader of this 
New England party. He was known as such at home and 
abroad. Ihave before me a review of certain pamphiets, 
published in England, and reviewed in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of that period, entitled ‘* War in Disguise;” ‘ Con- 
cessions to America the Bane of Great Britain;” ‘Oil 
without Vinegar, and Honor without Pride,” &c.; in which 


*Mr. Hayne had read from some document that some one of these 
madmen had threatened that the man who should Joan money to the 
Government to carry on the war, should be consigned over to James 
Madison, Felix Grundy, and the Devil. Note by Mr. H. 


this same gentleman is honored as ‘‘the orator of a party 
confessedly hostile to the Government.” Down to the 
close of the war, the same opposition to the Government 
continued elsewhere, as well as in New England; and we 
know that some of the most violent have heen very lately 
rewarded for their adhession to this administration. 

But, notwithstanding the opposition of a party in New 
England, the blood of New England flowed copiously 
and profusely in that war—on the ocean, the land, and 
the lakes. Who werethey who compelled “the mistress 
of the ocean” to “ douse the cross of St. George” to “the 
star spangled banner?” New Englanders. Who fought 
at Lundy’s Lane, at Niagara, andat Erie? New Englanders. 
Yes, sir, more New England blood was spilt, and more 
prowess displayed, from the hardy sons of New England, 
in that conflict, in proportion to her population, than from 
any other portion of the United States; and for the pro- 
tection of the Western frontier, too, whose inveterate foe 
we have always been. Who composed the crews of the 
flects on Eric, Ontario, and Champlain, under your Perry, 
your Chauncey, and Macdonough? The same hardy un- 
yielding race, ‘* the sons of the pilgrims.” And this, sir, 
is the hostility foy which we have been denounced and pro- 
scribed, and put ‘funder the ban of the empire!” 

The Senator from Missouri has introduced the dinner 
given in Boston to General Hull, at the close of the war, 
as evidence of this hostility. Yet he is professing to ex- 
empt the republicans who supported the war from the 
charge. In this case he has certainly been very unfortu- 
nate; and when scattering his ‘firebrands, arrows, and 
death,” whether in sport or not, he dashes them indis- 
criminately at friends and foes. I happen te know a thing 
or two about that dinner. The truth is, it was gotten up 
by the republicans. A certain Mr. Green, (not Duff) a 
former editor of the Statesman, and lately translated to 
the post office there, worth about four thousand dollars 
per year, was, if not one of the committce of arrange- 
ments, a very active agentin the affair. A certain Mr. 
Simpson, said to be the minister plenipotentiary of the 
Boston Jackson party “near this court,” was one of the 
Vice Presidents, and a certain Mr. Henshaw, lately pro- 
moted to the custom house there, an office worth six 
thousand dollars a year, was another of the Vice Presi- 
dents. Now, as the ¥ederalists have sins enough of their 
own toanswer for, I thought it right to do them this act of 
justice. I know, all along, that the charges were not, 
and, indeed, from the nature and extent of them, could not, 
be confined to any party in New England. Yet Iscarcely 
thought that the Senator would thus fall to hacking and 
hewing the friends, and the prominent rewarded friends, 
of the administration. But this will be, I suppose, like 
lovers’ querrels-——-soon made up. They will pocket the 
abuse, if they can also pocket the money, 

But still we have done nothing for the West. The fif- 
teen millions paid for Louisiana was nothing. The mil- 
lions expended upon the Cumberland road was nothing. 
The extinguishment of the Indian title to about two hun- 
dred and eighty millions of acres, and the survey of one 
hundred.and forty millions, are nothing. ‘The grants for 
schools andseminaries of learning are nothing. The alters 
nate section system, to which the humble exertions of the ine 
dividual who addresses you, contributed something, was noe 
thing. The appropriations for improving the navigation of 
the Ohio and Mississippi are, ifany thing, mere trifles. “The 
poor West!” ‘The proscribed, persecuted, and afflicted 
West! O! New England, how many sins hast thou to atone 
for, for thy cruelty and tyranny to the suffermg West! 

But we have had more than the West. We have had 
appropriations for light houses! And appropriations for 
light houses are for the exclusive benefit of the Atlantic 
coast! This proposition has been so often repeated, and 
so often refuted, and is so utterly ridiculous in itself, that 
I sicken to mention it. My friend from Massachusetts, who 
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We have built ships. 
navy yard at Charlestown. 
defence of the harbor of Boston? No, sir; that harbor 
is defensible without it. But how is it with the grand 
outlet of the West? In case of war, one ship of the line 
would effectually blockade thie mouth of the Mississippi, 
and thus shut up the,whole West. Ay, sir, one single 
sloop did thus blockade it effectually. i 

But how isit with the grants of roads and canals in 
the West, and the improvement of the navigation of the 
rivers? What, for instance, is New England to gain in 
uniting the waters of Lake Erie with those of the Ohio, 
compared to the benefits to that State? The appropria- 
tions for these objects have not been viewed in their true 
light. There is an immense and immeasurable differ- 
ence between the local and the general benefit. Let the 
West view these things dispassionately, and they will see 
and acknowledge ‘that, while Congress is bestowing its 
bounty to the East, itis for the general good; but when 
it extends its appropriations to the West, the advantage is 
almost exclusively sectional. 

The Senator from Missouri is, if I understand him, 
against all rail roads across, and all canals through, the 
mountains, from the West to the Atlantic; and his reasons 
are, that he prefers New Orleans for the exclusive market 
forthe West. He scemsto apprehend that the Mississippi is 
tobe drained, anda railroad is to be constructed in its bed. 
This was probably a figure of speech, a flourish of rhetoric. 
But he isseriously alarmed, lest, by establishing different 
avenues to different markets, the grower and manufacturer 
will suffer in the price of thcir produce. Sir, if he believes 
he can by this disturb the repose of the West, he pays no 
compliment to their sagacity. Why, the brutes know 
better than this. If you have halfa dozen pastures, and 
an avenue to each, the horse, when the grass becomes 
short in one, has sagacity cnough to go to another, and 
will always sclect the best. It is the first time, I confess, 
Lhave ever heard it alleged that the facility of transporta- 
tion to different markets was a public injury. ` 

There seems, too, to be a mysterious change in the 
Senator’s mind in regard to Internal: hnprovements. If I 
have hitherto understood him correctly, he has been quite 
liberal on these subjects. In grants for roads, rivers, and 
canals, I have never perceived, in him, any very serious 
constitutional scruples. Any man, Ladmit, may yield to 
expediency. Whether his recent attachment to “ the 
generous South” has influenced his constitutional opinions, 
Yam unable to determine. 

« The tariff, ? also. What does he mean here? 
have a tariff—thanks to the generous South!” This was 
in 1828. ‘Now, sir, it is true that New England has been 
literally dragged into the tariff system, and by the West; 
and when it is found that her enterprise is equal to any 
exigency, tariff or net, and her capital has been largely 
invested in manufactures, she is to be driven out. In 1824, 
we were alarmed. But finding that ‘home industry” 
was raging like a house on fire, we concluded to make 
that tariff as palatable as possible, and take it rather than 
do worse. That bill was pruned in the Senate by prac- 
tical men. It was suspended for several days on a contro- 
versy between the West and the South, of no ordinary 
animosity, upon the single article of ‘cotton bagging.” 
It was adjusted by the interposition of a New England- 


A ship of the line is built at the 
Is this for the protection and 


“We 


taste. It happened soin this case; the South scorched 
her own fingers. But, nevertheless, ‘thanks to the ge- 
nerous South!” ns 

Now, sir, it is vain that I have proved the charges 
against New England untrue and utterly groundless. ‘They 
have gone forth. Such is human depravity in these days, 
that the scandal is greedily seized, and the refutation is 
disregarded. If a Senator here, in this high fand exalted 
station, will make such accusations, how many will be pre- 
disposed to believe them, and how many more will, with- 
out inquiry, take them upon trust? If these things are 
seen in the green tree, what may we expect in the dry? 
If the golden vessels of your political sanctuary are thus 
marred, how is it tofare with the earthen pitchers? If 
the sturdy oak thus bends his majestic branches to the 
blast, what is to become of the hyssop upon the wall? Tf, 
in fine, these things are said by a Senator here, in the 
spirit of charity, what may we not expect of others, in the 
spirit of malignity? k 

Have you not proscribed us enough? This administra- 
tion has glutted its vengeance upon the purest patriots on 
earth, for no other reason than that they have exercised 
the rights of freemen. No age, condition, sect, or sex, 
has escaped. ‘This sin of the fathers has been, and is to 
be, visited upon the children, even to the third and fourth 
generations. Innocence, virtue, patriotism, all, all swept, 
with arude and ruthless hand, into the gulf of misery. 
And stillis not all this enough? Must we yet be arraign- 
cdas felons, and charged as parricides and fratricides? 
You had better let us alone. Take care not to push us 
further. q repeat, letus alone. Leave us but our indus- 
try, our enterprise, our churches, our colleges, our acade- 
mies, and last, though not least, our primary schools, and 
shower down your polluted and polluting honors upon 
those heads which are aching for them. 

{The Senate adjourned over to Monday. ] 


Moxvay, Frarvanry 22, 1830. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore offered by Mr. FOOT. 

Mr. NOBLE rose, and said that the subject now before 
the Senate had afforded a field for argument, and a topic 
for general conversation. ‘The opportunity had been ful- 
ly embraced by those who had addressed the Senate, only 
being confined to the subject now and then. Ft was not to 
be understood that any complaint was made by him for the 
course that the argument had taken: for he should indulge 
in the same latitude of debate. The birth day of Wash- 
ington [said Mr. N.] was a happy day to the people of this 
continent, as subsequent events have proved. From his 
early manhood, he was the protector of the civil and reli- 
gious rights of his countrymen. In war he bad conduct 
and courage, and conquered to save, and not murder. In 
peace, and during his administration, he esteemed freedom 
of thought a blessing to man-—one of his absolute rights; 
and he looked with disdain on any that attempted foul pro- 
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scription, and o 
fered no reward, nor held-out any punishment, nor did he 
add bounty for the purpose offpecoming the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States, that he might glut his vengeance 
upon those who had independence to yote as they pleased. | 
IHs mind was more enlarged, moral, generous, brave; and 
as a statesman, while President of the United States, his 


constant object was to.co-operate with the Congress ofthe} 


United States as to the best plan to have the Western lands 
settled, and to improve the internal and foreign condition 
„ofthe Union. wË , 

Hireling presses have spoken ofa second Washington. 
Without intending to give any offence, and with great re- 
spect forthe opinions of all, however they may differ from 
me, I must be permitted to say, if «the hero of two wars” 
be called the second Washington, it is no more than a 
mere mockery at the door of the tomb of Washington. 

Providence, in his wisdom, a few years ago, on the 4th 
of July, called to vest two of the distinguished signers of 
the Declarati ndependencc--the cller Adams and 
the venerable Jefferson. ‘The former was the father of 
the navy—the right arm of defence to the interest of the 
United States. Sinee which time, we flaming republicans 
on the jmprevement of, the navy have been compelled to 
walk in his footsteps, and: not sailin gun boats. Once 
more, and respectfully for the opinions of others, if we 
have a second Washington, he is not in office. 

The resolution now under consideration, I shall vote to 
postpone, on the motion made by the honorable member 

rom Massachusetts, [Mr. Wesseun] for the reason that 
the resolution is uncalled for, which Twill show before } 
close my remarks. 

The honorable member from South Carolina (Mr. Marse] 
has amused the Senate with his own thoughts in reference 
to the cloquent Roanoke orator administering sweet mor- 
sels. For my part, Lam willing to leave the orator where 
the honerable member found him. No one would have a 
right to interrupt himin so harmless an undertaking as ad- 
ministering sweet morsels ta ‘Towser, Swecetlips, Tray, 
Blanche, or Sweetheart. Tam content to which of them 
he administers; it creates no envy in me, nor will the Go- 
vernment tremble ifit was administered to Sweetheart: for 
T strongly suspect it was the firstswect morsel he ever ad- 
ministered. i : ` 

[Here Mr. TAZEWELL called Mr. Nosse to order, 
who took his seat, when the President of the Senate decid- 
edthat Mr. Nonie was not out of order, and directed him 
to proceed. ] 

My. NOBLE resumed, and stated that, if the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ‘lazewees] considered truth se- 
vere, he might prepare his mind for it, throughout his ob- 
servations. He had said, he would leave the Roanoke ora- 
tor where the honorable member from South Carolina 
found him. Ihave concluded, however, to make the his- 
tory of the orator fall as to sweet morsels, and remind the 
Senate, from newspaper publications, of his voyage from 
this continent to England, and while on his voyage his 
quarrel with the captain about his dog; whether it was on 
account of Towser or any other, or the cause which led to 
the quarrel was, that the captain would not let his dog sit 
at the table, or lie on if, is unimportant for my purpose 
now to inquire. G75 

‘The Senate and the people of the United States may 
rest assured, that this celebrated Roanoke orator never 
was, nor never willbe, considered orthodox in the’ West. 
He is consilered, in that country as being an aristocrat, 
wrapped up in British policy, and a tyrant ifhe had the 
power. [will not give myselfmore trouble on this point, 

than to quote one scntence, to strip him of his aristocracy. 

He didsay, in this chamber, that he would sooner be seen 

conversing with his shoe black about his vote that he could 

control, than to be seen conversing with a man who bad 

no land for his vote; and that the principles and people ofi 
Vox. VI.--22 


erawing of ‘electors at the polls. He of] 


mark? 
Adams to. be the T 


the West were abhorrent to the genius ani 
country. . What freeman yH ever. forget the. tyr 
Not one, siri. Shortly after the.clection o 
sideht of the United States, eve 
unusual method was resorted to; «with a determination ‘to 
cripple his administration and render. it ridiculous, having 
little or no regard to the public weal. a : 

It is,well. known that, the people, 
leges, failed to make choice of a President, and that the 
people, by the constitution of the United States, longago 
declared that, if they failed, to; choose a, President, their 
Representatives should electone, o us C o 

„The Representatives did; makea. choice; and, because 
all could not be satisfied, tọ affect the administration, steps 
immediately were taken.to destroy it... ‘The hireling pres- 
ses began. ‘Terms of bargain, intrigue, ‘corruption, and 
coalition, were charged upon Messrs. Adams: and Clay: 
although an investigation was promptly demanded by Mr. 
Clay,-in the House of Representatives, when and where 
all were.present, and his accusers, instead of investigating, 
hid their faccs, mil dreaded trah. 

It has been considered.by all, and especially those most 
skilled in construing the ‘constitution, that the. Senate 
has power to reject. or. confirm any ‘nomination made to 
them by the President. The Scnate is not, nor ever should 
be, the creature of the Executive, merely to register his 
decrees. The framers of the constitution designed that 
the Senate should resist corrupt acts. and encroachments 
made by the President against the constitution or rights of 
the people. ; 

If my view of the duty of the Senate be true, let me ex- 
amine into the conduct of the present prime minister, Mr. 
Van Buren, who was a Scnator at the time that Mr. Adams 
nominated Mr. Clay to be Secretary of State. He was 
acting as Senator in,the presence of the present Chief: Ma- 
gistrate, both of whom had to pass on Mr. Clay’s nomina- 
tion. . Not one word was said in the Senate by the present 
Secretary of State, nor by the present Chief Magistrate, 
relative to bargain, sale, &c. but, on the contrary, Mr, 
Van Baren voted to co:firm the nomination of Mr. Clay. 
[See Executive Journal, March 7, 1825.] ~ 

Can any rational man believe that, if any bargain, sale, 
&e. existed between Mr. Clay and Mr.. Adamts, or any of 
the Representatives, that the prescut Chief Magistrate 
would not have been. advised, and that,.it would not 
certainly have reached Mr. Van Buren? -AIL who know 
Mr. Van Buren truly, believe that he thinks. tbat. he. has 
the affairs of the whole community on his hands. If Mr. 
Van Buren knew of any intrigue or bargain in his vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Clay, the skirts 
of his honesty are scorched, and he stood god-father at 
the font for the child of bargain, sale, and corruption. 

Since so much has been said about bargain and sale, let 
me examine and draw rational inferences from another 
supposed bargain and sale, more recent. «1 have said that 
the President and Mr. Van Buren were in, the Senate to- 
gether, and voted upon Mr. Clay’s nomination differently. 
Tt was evidently to be seen that the former was distemper- 
ed with passion, at least to, my mind, : Mr. Van Buren 
continued to serve in the Senate, or, hold his seat, till shortly 
after or before he was elected Governor of New York, 
during the time Mr. Adams administered the Government. 
The election of General Jackson being announced, and 
pending his clection, the Secretary of State; full of potiti- 
cal intrigue, caused his newspapers to blend the election 
of Governor and President together, denouncing the then 
administration, ‘The Commonwealth. of New York was 
not so extensive as to induce the prime minister to warm 
the Exceutive chair: forit seemshe preferred raising his flag 
of defiance against the suffrages of the voters of New York, 
which he had obtained. He sold them, as so many cattle, 
to gratify his own ambition. His acts. prove to me, that a 
wider range than the United States was necessary for his 


‘in the electoral col- 
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order. , For one, I will neither be whipped, nor whip, if 
Tcan help it, for any such object, till the people of the 


early congenial capacity for bargain and intrigue to ope- 
rate upon. “Look at the natural inferences... Governor of n t, for : i 
a highly honorable and wealthy State, escaping from the (West act in their sovereign capacity, and inform me. `, 
people, heis, found ascending from New York, whether! ‘One thing is,certain: the vital interest ‘of ‘the. West is 
by a circuitous route or otherwise, and found again de-|Internal Improvements; and from the past, Lhave a right 
scending in the city of Washington, upon the line of de-|to judge of the future. From Virginia, Georgia, North Ca- 
scents, to become the prime intriguer for others, and make |rolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, the West has never 
himself the heir apparent to the throne. May’ kind Pro-|derived but one vote, in the general, in favor of Internal Tm- 
‘vidence avert the affliction of ever having him for Presi-|provements, in the Senate, out of ten. There was oncea time, 
dent. ` IF intrigue will accomplish his object, he will ‘say, |in relation to the Dismal Swanip Canal, we ‘had another 
Dearest friends in the South, my policy is yours;” and to |vote. Take the’ New England ‘States, and the Middle 
the North, ‘ Dear friends, my policy is yours; make me States, and from them the West bas bad a majority of the 
President.” Will not every man believe that Gen. Jack-|votes in the Senate for many years past; and the motion to 
son and Mr: Van Buren knew, that if the General was|postpone the resolution under consideration will be receiv- 
elected President, the latter was to be Secretary of State, jed friendly by the Western people. ao 
months, if not years, before’ Gen. Jackson’s election? One cause of difficulty in the West, on the subject of a 
It would seem that I-should comply with my promise, tolpart of the American System, is, that we have had waver- 
show that the resolution now ‘under consideration’ ‘is un- ling politicians, who believed the constitution was clear às 
- called for, which ‘will afford an“additional reason. for my fto the power of Congress to make Internal Improvements, 
voting in favor of the motion to postpone it. On the 16th [one day, and the next, differed as to the power, because 
February, 1827, John Quincy Adams, President of the |of the place where the work was tobe exeeuted. During 
United States, transmitted to the Senate a report from the |the last canvass for President, the vulgar, that spoke with- 
‘Secretary of the Treasury, with statements prepared at]out reason, said that John Q. Adams had fitted out a ship. 
the Register’s. and General Land Office, in compliance lof seventy-four guns to aid the British Government. How 
with a resolution of the Senate, of the 16th May, 1826, in |little did those persons who traduced Mr. Adams know his 
relation to the purchases and sales of the public lands|character and his hard-earned fame. To quiet the vulgar, 
since the Declaration of Independence. The report is/not the thinking part of society, on éither side, and to 
numbered 63. With the exception of abolishing the office [arm them with an opportunity to repent and tell the truth, 
of Surveyor General, and the inquiry as to restricting the |I call upon them to discredit their own witness in relation 
surveys of the public lands, the report affords ample in-/to Mr. Adams. Gen. Jackson is the witness, and proves 
formation up to the 1st of January, 1826. For fifty years|from his letter to James Monroe, President of the United 
past, we have the following statement, exhibiting the|States, dated Nashville, March 18, 1817, who Knew the 
quantity of public land purchased by the United States in |character of Mr. Adams, and his worth. __ — 
each State and Territory; the quantity actually surveyed, | Gen. Jackson certainly could not, from his opportuni- 
surveys of which havé been received at the General Land | ties in life, if he chose: to embrace them, ever utter the 
Office, and the estimated quantity remaining unsold on | following words, unless he knew he was speaking truth: 
the Ist of January, 1826. In Ohio, Indiana, Minois, |««f have no hesitation in saying, you haye made the best 
Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala-|selection to fill the Department of State that could be 
bama, and Florida, the quantity of public land purchased |made. Mr. Adams, in the hour of difficulty, will be an 
by the United States is two hundred and sixty-one millions lable helpmate, and I am convinced his. appointment will 
six hundred and: ninety-five thousand four hundred and lafford general satisfaction.” General. Jackson, in thus 
twenty-seven acres and eighty-four hundreths. The jtestifying, proves that Mt. Adams is the true republican 
amount of public land surveyed to January Ist, 1826, island American: for, says he, “Mr. Adams, in the hour of 
one hundred ‘and thirty-eight millions nine hundred and |difficulty, will be an able helpmate, and {f am convinced 
eighty-eight thousand two hundred and twenty-four acres Ihis appointment will afford general satisfaction.” 
and thirty-eight hundredths. The quantity of publicland re-| Why and wherefore has Mr. Adams been called the 
maining unsold, January Ist, 1826, is two hundred and thir- | federalist-—the alarming epithet applied to him? If Mr. 
teen millions five hundred and ninety-one thousand and sixty | Adams be the federalist, so is Gen. Jackson. He hails the 
acres, and nine hundredths. To abolish the office of Survey- appointment of Mr. Adams as Secretary of State with joy, 
or General is idle, unless you intend to cede the public lands land says that he will be an able helpmate.””. Well might 
to the States in which they are situate; and, for one, Fain jhe have said so, from the events which bad transpired: in 
ready to receive them upon such terms as the States or State {the United States before Mr. Adams was appointed. It 
may agree withthe Federal Government. To inquire in-|was well known to Gen. Jackson, that the head, heart, 
to the expediency of restricting the surveys of the public land pen of Mr. Adams, upon international law, were re- 
lands is folly: for'without appropriations, the lands can- quired to relieve this nation from all blots, and place her, 
not be surveyed. To do justice to my own constituents, las she had stood deservedly, in the first rank of nations 
the quantity of land purchased by the United States, (from [known to the civilized world. 
the date of the Declaration of Independence)in Indiana, {| I call upon the Senate, or any one member, to deny that 
is sixteen millions sixty thousand and thirty-six acres and{Gen. Jackson did not write the letter above referred to; 
seventy hundredths, to January Ist, 1826; the quantity of If will pause to give an opportunity to deny, as I will do 
public land surveyed, sixteen millions five hundred and lat any stage of my remarks. Truth should be told from 
forty-six thousand five hundred and thirty-cight acres and !this chamber to the people, if we mean to preserve our 
seventy-six hundredths. Public land remaining unsold, |liberties: for their inteligence will correct the pending 
Jan. 1, 1826, twelve millions one hundred and thirty-jevils. I challenge and demand of the Senate, if they de- 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-one acres and ninety | ny the letter of Gen. Jackson, to send for persons and papers. 
hundredths. | Gen. Jackson, in his communication to the tennessee Le- 
Through the progress of this debate, I can discover'| gislature, resigning his seat in the Senate of the United 
symptoms that, on this resolution, merely for inquiry, | States, made Sept. 14, 1825, among other things says, in 
the West are to be whipped into the ranks of partisans, ! substance, that he neither secks an office nor declines one. 
and to be ordered to the South or elsewhere. I do notiIf not in that letter, he says so in another. We all know 
know of any accredited organ at Washington to accom-!the letter to be true. A more adroit letter for clection- 
plish the object, nor do I know of any agent in or out of ‘eering could not have been written. Ht suited the times, 
the House; that has the necessary credentials to give the | Subsequent events haye stripped his veil, and marked his 
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insincerity. Inthe letter alluded to, this language is found : 
< With a view to sustain-more effectually, in practice, the 
axiom which divides the three great classes of power into, 
independent constitutional.checks, I would impose a pro- 
vision, rendering any member of Congress. ineligible. to 
office under: the General Government, during the term for 
which he was elected, and for twò years thereafter, except 
in cases of judicial office.” Be ee A ae 

Jt is:;supposed that the General means that which he 
has since forgotten. : be Soom aia 

TF he was sincere in stating “I would impose a. provi- 
sion {I suppose he means a provision in the constitution) 
rendering any member of Congress ineligible: to office 
during the term for which he was elected, and for two 
years thereafter;” and if his views were sound, as he de- 
clares, it was. completely in his power to have lived up to 
his principles. Unless from the lips only he professed to 
the Tennessee. Legislature, from his transcendent influ- 
ence jn the United States his principles could have been 
kept alive, and probably he might have been instrumental 
in producing an amendment to the constitution to answer 
the evil.of which he speaks. 

He had it in his power to conform to his principles, for 
the second article of the second section of the constitution 
gives to the President the sole power of making nomina- 
tions to the Senate, of officers, and Congress cannot take 
the power ont of his hands. The clause of the constitu- 
tion reads thus: ‘and he shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint, am- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and all 
other officers of the United States,” &c. What has he 
done, since he declared he would impose a provision, &c. 
to prevent members of Congress from being officers, ex- 
cept judicial officers, when he had the power to’prevent? 
He has broken down his own standard; he has deviated 
from his own assertions to the people. He has extended 
his own patronage further than his predecessors. If I 

’ had asserted a fact to the people, I would have lived u 
to it. He has, as an evidence of his adroitness and arti- 
fice to seek an office, imposed upon the Legislature of 
‘Tennessee... His words may now be disregarded.. Tur- 
pitude lurks, and is now seen. His acts must speak. He 
nominated Mr. Eaton.to be Secretary of War, Mr. Branch 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Van Buren (half Senator) to 
be Secretary of State; (but not untilhe had sold the votes 
of the people of New York as so many cattle) Mr. Ber- 
rien to be Attorney General, and Mr. McLane, of Dela- 
ware, to be minister to the British Government, all Sena. 
tors, except the half one, who, in all probability, was 
kept out intriguing. The people of the United States 
should feel themselves gratified to mark the footsteps of 
the Jackson republican, and his depression of Executive 
patronage. I have said his acts must speak. Mr. Ingham, 
nominated to-he Secretary of the Treasury, (whose uni- 
form intrigue is well known in Pennsylvania) was a mem- 
ber of Congress, and a fit adjunct of the Secretary of 
State in any mischief. Mr. Rives, of Virginia, appointed 
to be minister to France, was also a member of Congress. 
"The. people of the United States should rejoice at the up- 
rearing of the standard of trath, Gen. Jackson would 
impose a provision, and let members of Congress serve 
out their time, and. receive the approbation or disappro- 
bation of their. constituents; and as an evidence of de- 
spising Executive patronage, and preventing the inter- 
view of members of Congress with their constituents, he 
sends them to foreign countries, thus paying up the boun- 
ties for services rendered! ‘This mode of proceeding is 
harmless; it is reform tothe people’s pocket. I have 
said the letter was written with adroitness, and its object 
was to reflect upon all who did not follow in his wake, 
and ag a cover to hide from. the world that he was seek- 
ing an office. At the same time, among others, he was 
reflecting upon the course pursued by Mr. Adams, the 


distinguished civilian, who, as he- says, eyib 
helpmate.”” “Many, handsome productions i 
from the Hermitage during the canvass preceding th 
election of the President... Who wrote them?. “For the . 
character of the United States,.let the mantle of forget- 
fulness be cast over the productions. One bounty, how- |, 
ever, has been realized, by way of reward, though it has - 
been since checked: . Bat nee 7 4 
-< When the tariff bill was passed, under Mr. Adams’sad- 
ministration, it was stated in thé prints that the colors of. 
‘some of the .ships.in the. seaports of the. United States 
were hung at halfimast, by way of mourning. Tt is my 
opinion that, if it be true that the colors of ships in the 
seaports were hung at halfmast on account of the tariff, 
the colors of the same ships should be nailed to ‘the mast 
for the attack of the President, in his late message: to 
Congress, upon the charter of the Bank of thé United 
States. ‘The President states in his message to Congress, 
or his prime scrivener for him, ‘The charter of the 
Bank of the United States expires in 1836, and its stock- 
holders will most probably apply for a renewal of their 
privileges. In order to avoid the evils resulting from 
precipitancy, in a measure involying such important prin- 
ciples, and such deep pecuniary interests, 1 feel that I 
cannot, in justice to the parties interested, too soon pre- 
sent it to the deliberate consideration ofthe Legislature. 
and the people. Both the constitutionality andthe expedi- 
ency of the law creating this bank, are well questioned by 
a large portion of our fellow-citizens; and it must be ad- 
mitted by all, that it has failed in the great end of csta- 
blishing a uniform and sound currency. 

«Under these circumstances, if such an institution is. 
deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the Govern- 
ment, I submit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether, 
a national one, founded upon the credit of the Govern-, 
ment and its revenues, might not be devised,” which 
would avoid all constitutional difficulties, and at the same 
time secure all the advantages to, the Government and 
country that were expected to result from the present 
bank.” 

Ttis well known, sir, that you and Mr. Clay were both 
favorable to the grant of the charter in question. The 
scrivener was not then in Congress. From some secret 
cause, it is found convenient, for love of country, but 
more particularly love of self, to make the attack upon 
the bank and the vested rights of individuals concerned, .. 
as well as the whole -revenue of the United States, and. . 
indirectly to assist Mr. Van Buren to hug the South, kiss 
the West, and ride into the Presidential chair upon his in- 
trigue and love of self, over you and Mr. Clay. I wish 
the facts in the foregoing sentence were the worst of this 
attack upon the bank; but the injurious effects to be 
dreaded from it upon the interests of the agriculturists, 
manufacturers, and ‘merchants, are plain. I hope that I 
am mistaken. The President might as well have said 
the bank was unconstitutional, and not to be relied on. 
What he has said, is in the presence of all the grades of 
ministers now in the city of Washington from foreign 
countries. The message of the President will shortly be 
before the nations -of. all the world, and they will view 
his message as true, as to the constitutionality of the bank, 
and that it has failed in the great end of its establishing a 
uniform and sound currency. Our merchants trade in” 
foreign countries largely, and we shall hear the difference 
of exchange against them; and if against them, the far- 
mers, mechanics, manufacturers, and all other classes, out 
of twelve millions of souls who consume articles and la- 
bor from abroad, that afforded the products, will feel the 
effect of the President’s attack upon the only safe money- 
ed institution of the people. Let the ministers from 
abroad, of all classes, know that Gen. Jackson possesses 
limited powers, and that, in the opinion of some, from the 
want of a proper understanding of the true charter, and 
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nd inper, when any thing new is to be proposed; ‘to state: the 
‘clauses, and makeup an- exposition of the ‘principles’ of 
‘he ‘submitted: the fortnal ‘motion for leave 
fore T do this, [said Mr. BJT will 
justify myself fer presuming to 
subject ‘which is ‘already reported 
3 hd experienced Committee of Finance.” 
rency; nion of Mr. Van | My ‘justification is, that thé bill Of that dommitteé does not 
ithstanding. “Out: of ‘his shell; present the best mode of accomplishing its own ‘object; 
E ; fe would disgrace a` cow-| that a better one can “be “devised; and’being’ myself the 
ard’s grave to’ refuse, as an honest politician, to aver his] first mover of the great plan of abolishing ünnecessary dii- 
sentiments, and speak of thé charter and constitutionality | ties, onthe extinguishment of the pùblic debt, it js a iatu- 
of the: bank. ~*~ Brees CaaS Pe se ek ‘tral effect of the meditation which I have bestowed ‘on the 
The bank has thus far been faithful to'the United States! question, that something should have ‘occurted: tomé, 
in transmitting their revenues to the most distant part of which has not presented itself to the minds: of- others. 
the “Union, clear of expense ‘to ‘the people, and always! This seems to be the case. Several bills have been re- 
ready to.pay, in gold, or silver, any just’ claim upor them. [ported for “the abolition of duties; one in this chamber; 
Why, then, ‘has ‘the ‘message of te President, attacking] some ‘in’ the other end of the House; and no one has pre- 
le nk, been made to Congress? Was] sented, the subject under my point of view. Good or bad, 


Through t t h 
tablish a uniform: sound ‘cur 


the legality 
È! 


“both the constitutionality and the-expediency of the Iaw |that which is best for the people of these States. ; 
creating. the bank, are well questioned by a large portion | > The title of my bill is adapted to its contents, and dis- 
of our ‘fellow-citizens.” . It is not the ‘case. He has in:| closes its object as distinctly as the -compendiotis nature of 
terféred with: one’ class “of power—the Judiciary. The] title will admit. Twill read itri ace I A 
only class of power thàt'had a right to decide on the un-|' : The. Title 
constitutionality: of the chartei of the United States’ Bank, |’ $ : een : 
known to. our laws, ‘was, ‘and is, the Supreme Court off, ‘A bill to provide for the abolition of unnecessary du- 
the United States, as the dernier resort. The ‘consti | tiess to relieve the people. from sixteen millions of taxes; 
tutionality and the law creating the bank are well ques: fand to improve the condition of the agriculture, . manufac- 
tioned,” says the General; but I ‘asscrt that the decision | tures, commerce, and navigation, of the United States.” 
of the Supreme Court in the matter is final, and forms a] ‘The tenor of itis, not to abolish, but to provide for the 
part of the supreme law of the land. It was questioned labolition of the duties. This phraseology announces, 
by, legal talents of the first order in the United States, and | that something in addition to the statute—some power in 
such as would grace any Beich in the known world. |addition to that of the Legislature, is to be concerned in 
They settled the question of the constitutionality of accomplishing the abolition. Then the duties for aboli- 
the Jaw creating the ‘charter of the bank, and by that j| tion are described as unnecessary ones; and under this 
decision the country was satisfied and prosperous, till the {idea is included the two-fold conception, that they are 
outward rats, one fiom the North, the other from the | useless, either for the protection of domestic industry, or 
South, visited Washington. ‘The decision of the court] for supplying the treasury with revenue. The relief of ` 
was, that the charter was constitutional. the people from sixteen millions of taxes is bascd upon 
Gen. Jackson now wants a National Bank. Like the|the idea of an abolition of twelve millions of duties; the 
tariff, that he knew would be up for discussion under| additional four millions being the merchant’s profit upon 
Mr. Adams's administration, and dreading more difficulty, | the duty he advances; which profit the people pay as a 
he thought it prudent neither to’ seek an office nor to part of the tax, though the Government never receives it. 
decline one;? but his usual modesty invited: him: to re-Ht is the merchant’s compensation for advancing the duty, 
sign, and cling tothe ‘willows: and foliage of a e judi-fand is the same. as his prot upon the goods.’ “The im- 
cious” tariff. < uae ee 2 ¿[proved condition of the four great branches’ of national 
What detail has he given to Congress for’ the National industry is preserited as the third object of the bill; and 
Bank? None: It is conjectured that, by a * judicious” {their relative importance, in my estimation, classes itself 
one is meant'the sword and purse combined. ` Farewell according to the order of my arrangement. Agriculture, 
» State rights; when the day canics that a National Bank is}as furnishing the means of subsistence to man, and as the 
established under the arin of a tyrant!” Farewell to reli-] foundation of every thing else, is put foremost; manufac- 
gious and civil liberties, when crowned with a king and a tures, as preparing and fitting things for our use, stands 
consolidated government! ae second; commerce, as exchanging the superfluities of 
I shall have occasion to cxamine (or I may not) into} different countries, comes next; and navigation, as fur- 
some of the Departments, hereafter, to know who are in nishing the chief means of carrying on commerce, closes 
office, by affinity and consanguinity, to be more fully in-]the list of the four great branches of national industry. 
formed what is meant by reform. For the present, Í have Though classed according to their respective importance, 
done. : neither branch is disparaged. They are all great inte- 
rests—all_ connected——all dependent upon each other— 
Turspay, Fasrvany. 23, 1830. friends in their nature—for a long time friends in fact, un- 
ners! aay ad sees oe der the operations of our Government; and. only made 
ABOLITION OF DUTIES, TAXES, &c. enemies to cach other, as they now are by a course’ of 


Mr. BENTON said he rose to ask the leave for which he /Jegislation, which the approaching cxtingaishment of the 
gave notice on Friday last; and in doing so, he meant to public debt presents a fit opportunity for reforming ‘and 
avail himself of the parliamentary rule, seldom followed [ameliorating. The title of my bill declares the intention 
hove, but familiar in the place from whence we drew ourfof the bill to improve the condition. of each of them. 


rale.—the British Parliament--and strictly right and pro-|'The abolition of sixteen millions of taxes would itself 
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operate a great improvement inthe condition of each; 
but:the intention of ‘the bik isnot limited’to:that inciden- 
al: and-consequential improvement; great as it may be; it} 
proposés a positive; direct, visible; tangible, and counta- 
ble-benefit to ‘each;:and this] shall prove and demonstrate, 
not inthis: brief illustration ‘of’ the'title: of -my ‘bill, but at} 
the proper places; in-the course ofthe ¢xamination’ iito 
its provisions and exposition of its principles: -" > 
twill now proceed with the bill, reading each ‘section 
in itsorder; and making the remarks upon itwhich are ne- 
cessary to explain its object and to illustrate its operation: 
The First Section. oe : 
‘© That, forthe term of ten years, from and after the 
first day of January, m the year 1832, or, 2s soon there- 
after as may be agreed upon between the United States 
and any foreign Power, the duties now payable on ‘the 
importation of the. following articles, or such of them as 
may be agreed upon, shall cease and determine, or be re- 
duced, in favor of such countries as shall, by treaty, grant 
equivalent advantages to the agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation, of the United States, viz: cof- 
fee, cocoa, olives, olive oil, figs, raisins, prunes, almonds, 
currants, camphor, alum, opium, quicksilver, Spanish 
brown, copperas, tin and brass, iù sheets and plates for 
manufacttirers’ use, black bottles and demijohns; silks, 
wines, linens, cambrics, lawns, Canton crapes, ‘cashmere 
shawls, gauze, ribbons, straw mats, bolting cloths, thread 
and s lk lace, bombazine and worsted stuff goods, spirits 
not made of grain, nor coming in competition with do- 
mestic spirits; on the following description of cotton 
goods not manufactured in the United States, viz: chintzes, 
muslins, cambrics, velvet cords, china and porcelain, and 
Brusséls: carpeting, Peruvian bark, chronometers, sex- 
tants, parts of watches, amber, pine apples, juniper ber- 
vies and oil of juniper, Italian and French crapes, gall 
nuts, essence of bergamot and other essences used as 
perfumes, madder, turtle shell, and ox horn tips. 
Also, on thé following description of woollen goods, not 
manufactured in the United States, and necessary in car- 
rying on the Indian trade, to wit: - 


equal amount upon our productions. ` This is- what. no 
‘law; or separate act of’ our own, can "command. Amica- 
ble: arrangements alone, with’ foreign Powers; caii effect’ - 
if; and to free such arrangements from serioùs; perhaps 
insuperable difficulties, it would be necessary first to Jay 
a foundation ‘for them ‘in an act'of Congress. This is what. 
my-bill proposes todo.” It proposes that Congress: shall 
‘select the articles for abolition of duty, and then: leave: it~ 
to the: Executive ‘to extend the provisions of the act to“ 
such Powers as will grant us equivalent advantages. The‘ 
articles enumerated “for. abolition of- duty are of kinds 
not-made-m the United Statés;'so that my. bill presents 
no -ground of alarm-or uneasiness ‘to any branch of do- 
mestre industry. in Pato a Ces hee 

The acquisition of equivalents is a striking feature in 
the plan whicli I propose, and for that Ihave the autho- 
rity of him whose opinions will never be invoked in vain, 
while republican principles have root in our soil. I speak 
of Mr. Jefferson, and of his report on the commerce and 
navigation of the United States, in the year ’93, an extract 
from which I will read. 

pes o. The Extract. ; 

** Such being the restrictions on the commerce and na- 
vigation of the United States, the question is, in what way 
they may best be removed, modified, or counteracted? 

AŚ to commerce, two methods occur. - 1. By friendly 
arrangements with the several- nations ‘with whom these 
restrictions exist: or, 2. By the separate act of our own. 
Legislatures, for countervailing their effects. 

“There can be no doubt but that, of these two, friend- 
ly arrangements is the most eligible. Instead of embar- 
rassing commerce under piles of regulating laws, duties, 
and prohibitions, could it be relieved from all its shackles, 
in all parts of the world—~could every country be employ- 
ed in producing that which nature has best fitted it to pro- 
duce, and each be free to exchange with others mutual 
surpluss¢s, for mutual wants, the greatest mass possible 
would then be produced, of those things which contri. 
bute to human life and human happiness; the numbers 
of mankind would be increased, and their condition bet~ 
tered. 


BLANK ST “Would even a single nation begin with the United 
‘Length. Width. Weight. States this system of free commerce, it would be advisable 
Points. = Feet. [inches.| Feet.| Inches. Tbs. to begin it with that nation; since it is one by one only 
ee cores eae that it can be extended to all. Where the circumstances of 
A 7 6 6 = G. or more: -f either party render it-expedienttò levy a revenue, by way 
3$. 6 8 5 6 54 do.. of imposton commerce, its freedom might be modified in 
8 6 -~ 5 - 43} do. that particular, by mutual and equivalent measures, pre- 
24 5 Š 4 2 34 do. serving it entire in all others. nes 
2 4 3 3 6 24 do. «Some nations, not yet ripe for free commerce, in all 
13 3 6 3 = iş do. its extent, might be willing to mollify its restrictions and 
cLorns. E regulations, for us, in proportion to tbe advantages wbich 
x an intercourse with us might offer. Particularly they 
Width. Length. Weight. may concur with usin reciprocating the duties to be levied 
Inches. Yards. | Ibs. on each side, or in com ae any excess of duty, by 
- equivalent advantages of another nature. Our commerce 
Blue Stroud, 54 20 29 or more. ier certainly of a character to cntitle it to favor in most 
Seui let dg 3 20 x A go: comtries. The commodities we offer are cither ne- 
n oe R 22 do. cessaries of life, or materials for manufacture, or conve- 
Sa genet in SS Se Se ee E 


nient subjects of revenue; and we take in exchange either 
manufactures, when they have received the last finish of 
art and industry, or mere luxuries. Such customers may 
reasonably expect welcome and: friendly treatment. at 
every market—customers, too, whose demands, incréas- 
ing with their wealth and population,. must very shortly 
give full employment to. the whole industry of any nation 
whatever, in any linc of supply they may get ‘into the 
habit of calling for from it. : 


Also, Indian gartering, vermi'ilion, taffeta, ribbons: 
pocket. looking glasses, beads, Indian awls, brass inlaid 
knives, scarlet milled caps, sturgeon twine.” 

‘his section contains: the principle which T consider as 
new--that of abolishing duties” by the joint act‘of the 
Legislative and Executive Departments. ‘Lhe idea of 
equivalents, which the section also présents, is not new, 
but has for its sanction high-and venerated authority, of . 
which I shall not fail to avail myself. That we ought to} “But, shoukl any nation, contrary to our wishes, sup- 
have equivalents for abolishing ten or twelve millions of| pose it may better find its advantage by continuing its 
dutics on forcign merchandise’is most clear... Such an} system of prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves 
abolition will be an advantage to foreign Powers, for which fus to protect our citizens, their commerce and navigation, 
they dught to compensate us; by reducing duties to an|{ by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations, ‘also, 
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Free commerce. and navigation are not to begiyen inex- 
change for restrictions and vexations; nor. are. they: likely, 
to produce.a relaxation of them.” f a 


The plan which. L now “propose adopts ithe. idea sof 
equivalents and. retaliation. to the whole extent recom-| 


mended by Mr. Jefferson... It.differs from his.plan in:two 
features. first, in. the mode. of proceeding, by- founding 
the treaties abroad upon.a legislative;act at home;.secondly, 
in. combining protection with revenue, in selecting articles 


of exception to the system of free trade. ‘This degree. of 


protection he admitted himself, at a later period of his 
life... It corresponds with the. recommendation of Presi- 
dent Washington to Congress, in the year ’90, and with 
that of our present Chief Magistrate, to. ourselves, at the 
commencement of the present session of. Congress. I 
will read them, to sustain and support the principles on 
which my bill is founded... .; pea i 


: + President: Washington, in- 1790. 

‘t Our safety and: interest require that we should pro- 
mote such manufactories as tend to render us independien 
on others for essential, particularly for military supplies.” 

President Jackson,.in 1829. 


“It may be regretted that the complicated restrictions 
which now embarrass the intercourse of nations could not, 
by common consent, be abolished, and.commerce allowed 
to flow in those channels to which individual enterprise 
always its surest. guide—might direct: it.. But we must 
ever expect selfish legislation in other nations; and are, 
therefore,. compelled to adapt our own to their regula- 
tions, in the manner best calculated to avoid serious inju- 
ry, and to harmonize. the conflicting interests of our agri- 
culture, our commerce, and our manufactures. Se 
The general rule to be applied in graduating the duties 
upon articles of foreign growth or manufacture is that 
which will place our own in fair competition with those 
of other countries; and the inducements to advance even 
a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those 
articles which are of primary necessity in time of war.” 

These extracts from the Presidents Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Jackson, cover all the principles which are con- 
tained in my bill; the mode of action, the means of put- 
ting them into operation, is the only part that is new 
and original. To this part I can see no objection but to 


its novelty: for itis free from all difficulty on the score of 


constitutionality or expediency, and combines the advan- 
tages of equivalents with those of retaliation: for, if any 
nation refuses to reciprocate an abolition or reduc- 
tion of duties with us, our heavy , duties. remain- in 
force against her, and she pays the penalty of her refusal 
in the loss of some essential branch of her trade with us. 

I will not now. stop to dilate upon the benefit which will 
result to every. family from an abolition of duties which 
will enable them to get all the articles enumerated in my 
bill for about one-third, or. one-half less, than is now paid 
for them, Let any one read over the list of articles, and 
then look to the sum total which he now pays out annually 
for them, and from that sum deduct near fifty per cent. 
which is about the average of the duties and merchant’s 
profit included, with which they now come charged to 
him. This deduction will be his saving under one branch 
of my plan—the abolition chiuse. 'Tothis must be added 
the gain under the clause to secure equivalents in foreign 
markets, and the two being added together, the saving in 
purchases at home being added to the gain in sales abroad, 
will give the true measure of the advantages which my 
plan presents. 

Let us now sce whether the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of the United States do not require better markets 
abroad than they possess at this time. What isthe state 
of these markets? Let facts reply. . England imposes a 
duty of three shillings sterling a pound. upon our tobacco, 
which is ten times its value. She imposes duties equivalent 


to prohibition on our grain and provisions; and either. to- 
tally. excludes, or enormously taxes, every article, except 


cotton;-that ave send.to-her ports. In France, our tobacco 


is subject, toa royal monopoly, which makes the king the:.’ 


sole purchaser, and subjects. the ‘seller to the necessity of 
taking the price which:his agents will give. In Germany, 

our tobacco, and otlier articles, are heavily. dutied, and 

hable-to a transit duty,-in-addition,: when they have tó as- 

cend the Rhine, -or other rivers, to:penetratée the interior. 

In the West Indies, which is our great provision. market, 

our beef, pork, and flour, usually pay from eight to ten 

dollars a barrel; our bacon, : from ten to twenty-five cents 

a pound; live hogs, eight dollars each; corn, corn-meal, 

lumber, whiskey, fruit, vegetables, and every thing else, 

in proportion; the duties in the different islands, on an 
average, equalling or exceeding the value of the article 
in the United States. We export about forty-five millions 
of domestic productions, exclusive of manufactures, annu- 
ally; and it may be safely assumed. that we shave to pay 
near that sum in the shape of duties, for the privilege of 
selling these exports in foreign markets. . S0 much for 
agriculture. Our manufactures are in the same condition. 

In many branches they have met the home demand, and. 
are going abroad in search of foreign markets. They meet 
with vexatious restrictions, peremptory exclusions, or op- 
pressive duties, wherever they go. The quantity already 
exported entitles them. to national consideration,: in, the 

list of exports.” Their aggregate value for 1828. was 
about five millions of dollars, comprising domestic cottons, 

to the amount of a million of dollars; soap and candles, to 
the value of nine hundred thousand dollars; boots, shoes, . 
and saddlery, five hundred thousand dollars; hats, three, 
hundred thousand dollars; cabinet, coach, and. other 
wooden work, six hundred thousand dollars; glass and- 
iron, three hundred thousand dollars; and numerous 
smaller items. This large amount of manufactures pays 
their value, in some instances.more, for the privilege of be- 
ing sold abroad; and, what is worse, they are totally ex- 
cluded from several countries from which we buy largely. 

Such restrictions and impositions are highly injurious to 
our manufactures; and it is incontestably true, the amount 
of exports prove it, that what most of them now need is, 

not more protection at home, but a better market abroad; 

and it is one of the objects of this bill to obtain such a 
market for them. 

It appears to me, [said Mr. B.] to be a fair and practi- 
cable plan, combining the advantages of. legislation and 
negotiation, and avoiding the objections to cach. Tt con- 
sults the sense of the people, in leaving it to their Repre- 
sentatives to say on what articles duties shall be abolished 
for their relief; on what they shall be retained for protec- 
tion and reveme; it then secures the advantage of obtain- 
ing equivalents, by referring it to the Executive to cx- 
tend the benefit of the abolition to such nations as shall 
reciprocate the favor. To such as will not reciprocate, 
it ‘leaves every thing as it now stands. The success of 
this plan can hardly be doubted. It addresses itself to 
the two most powerful passions of the human heart—inte- 
rest and fear; it applies itself to the strongest principles 
of human action—-profit and loss. For, there is no nation 
with whom we trade but will be benefited by the in- 
creased trade of her staple productions, which will result 
from a free trade in such productions; none that would 
not be crippled by the loss of such a trade, which loss 
would be the immediate effect of rejecting our system. + 
Our position enables us to. command the commercial 
system of the globe; to mould it to our own plan, for the 
henefit of the world and ourselves. The approaching ex- 
tinction of the public debt. puts it into our power to abol- 
ish twelve millions of duties, and to set free more than 
one-half of our entire commerce. We should not fogego, 
nor lose the advantages of such a position. It occurS but 
seldom in the life of a nation, and once missed, is irre- 
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trievably gone, to the generation, at least, that saw and ne- 
glected the golden ‘opportunity. We have complained, 
and. justly, of the burthéns- upon our exports in foreign 
countries; a part? of our tariff-system rests upon the prim- 
ciple of retaliation. for the injury thus done us. 
tion, heretofore, : has: been our only resource: but- reci- 
procity of injuries is not the way to enrich nations any 
more than individuals. It is an “unprofitable contest,” 
under every aspect. But the present conjuncture; pay- 
ment of the public debt, in itself a rare and almost unprece- 
dented’ occurrence inthe history of nations, “enables us to 
enlarge our system; to present a choice’ of “alternatives: 
one fraught with good, the other charged with evil, to fo- 
reign nations. The participation, or exclusion, from forty 
millions of free trade, annually increasing, would not ad- 
mit of a second ‘thought, in the head of any nation with 
which we trade. To say nothing of her gains in the par- 
ticipation in such a commerce, what would be her loss in 
the exclusion from it? How would England, France, or 
Germany, bear the loss of their linen, silk, or wine trade, 
with the United States? How could Cuba, St. Domingo, 
or Brazil, bear the loss of their coffee trade with us? 
They could not bear it at all.. Deep and-essential injury, 
ruin of industry, seditions, and bloodshed, and the over- 
throw of: administrations, would be the consequence of 
such loss. Yet such loss would be inevitable, (and not to 
the few nations, or in the articles only which- I have men- 
tioned, for I have put a few instances only by. way of ex- 
ample) but to every nation with whom we trade, that 
would not fall into our system, and throughout the whole 
list of essential articles to which our abolition extends. 
Our present heavy duties would continue in force against 
such nations; they would be abolished in favor of their 
rivals. We would say to them, in the language of Mr. 
Jefferson, free trade and navigation is not to be given in 
exchange for restrictions and vexations! But I feel entire 
confidence that it would not be necessary to use the lan- 
guage of menace or coercion. . Amicable representations, 
addressed to their sense of self-interest, would be more 
agreeable, and not less effectual. The plan cannot fail! 
It is scarcely within the limits of possibility that it should 
fail! And if it did, what then? We have lost nothing. 
‘We remain’as we were. Our present duties are still in 
force, and Congress can‘act upon them one or two years 
hence, in any way they please. © 1S 

Here, then, is the peculiar recommendation to my.plan, 


that, while it secures a chance, little short of absolute |” 


certainty, of procuring an abolition of twelve millions of 
duties upon our exports in foreign countries, in return for 
an abolition of twelve millions of duties upon imports from 
them, it exposes nothing to risk; the abolition of duty up- 
on the foreign article here being contingent upon the ac- 
quisition of the equivalent advantage abroad. 

1 close this exposition of the principles of the first sec- 
tion of my bill with the single remark, that these treaties 
for the mutual abolition of duties should be for limited 
terms, say for seven or ten years, to give room for the 
modifications which time, and the varying pursuits of in- 
dustry, may show to be necessary. Upon this idea, the 
billis framed, and the period of ten years inserted by way 
of suggestion arid exemplification of the plan. Another 
Yeature is too obvious to need a remark, that the time for 
the commencement of the abolition of dutics is left to the 
Executive, who can accommodate it to the state of the 
revenue and the extinction of the public debt. 


Second Section. 


“That, from and after ‘the 31st day of December, in 
the year 1851, the duties now payable on the following ar- 
ticles, imported from countries with which the United 
States have no diplomatic relations, shall be reduced one- 
half; and, after the 31st of December, 1833, shall cease 


Retalia- | 


mon, -nutmegs, cassia, ginger, ivory, : Turkey. carpets, 
Cashmeré shawls.”.’ Re eee nee 

This section presents an exception to the principle of 
the bill; it dispenses with: the idea of obtaining equivalents 
in the enumerated articles.. -The exception is the effect of 
necessity; the articles excepted being desirable to us, and. 
obtained from Powers with whom we have no treaties. 
The exception is unavoidable, but it is not wholly disad- 
vantageous. We shall get the articles for one-third and 
one-half less than we now pay for them; and if two or 
three millions of revenue should be suddenly wanted, they 
present. the ready means of raising it. » The abolition be- 
ing'by law alone, the duty may-bé laid again by law when- 
ever ‘needed. ry aeai 


Third Section. 


“That, from and after the Sist day of December, ir 
the year 1831, a duty of thirty-three and a third per cent. 
on the value, shall be levied on all furs and raw hides im- 
ported into the United States, from countries which shall 
not have secured their free admission by granting equiva- 
lentadvantagesto the like productions of the United States,” 

This section, toa superficial observer, may seem to mili- 
tate against the plan of the bill; but the inconsistency is in 
appearance only. It harmonizes completely with the 
spirit of the bill. It provides for a future, eventual, and 
contingent duty, upon two articles now introduced, free 
of duty, toa great amount. The terms in which the sec- 
tion is drawn show that its objectis to obtain equivalents 
for their future free importation; and the following table 
of their annual imports, for the last nine years, will show 
the great value of the argument which they will put into 


the hands of the Executive, in the negotiations to which 
the section may give rise. ae 
The Table. 
Years ending |Valuc of Furs.| Raw Hides | Total Value. 
30th Sept. and Skins. i 
1821 224,193 892,530 | 1,116,722 
1822 « 296,339 2,041,463 | 2,337,802 
1823 273,088 2,084,082 | . 2,357,170 
1824 $23,580 2,142,168 | 2,465,748 
1825 _ , 847,163 |. 2,221,868 | 2,569,031 
1826 » 338,955 2,825,526 3,164,481 
1827. ‘347,347 1,480,349. |." 1,827,696 
1828 488,536 1,804,202 |7 2,292,758 
1829 330,633 | 2,251,809 |. 2,582,442 
5,989,838 | 17,153,997 | 20,693,730 


are derived from countries who exclude, or heavily tax, 
our furs and raw hides, and the articles manufactured 
out ofthem. They come, chiefly, from the Southernre- 
publics and Great Britain. If such large importations are 
to continue free, let those-who enjoy the benefit recipro- 
cate the favor. Let them abolish duties on American furs 
and American hats. . Let them-abolish duties on. our, raw 
hides; and where the privilege of sending hides would not’ 
be beneficial to us, as in the Southern republics, let some- 


jthing else be substituted for the abolition; as distilled spir- 


its, manufactures of leather, cotton, glass, wood, &c. If 
they do not reciprocate advantages, thus offered, the pen- 
alty. of their own clection fallsupon them, They. incur the 
consequence denounced by Mr. Jefferson in the patriotic 
declaration, that free trade is not to be given in exchange 
for restrictions and vexations. . 

Here, sir, I make a single remark to illustrate the ne- 


and determine entirely, to wit: teas, mace, cloyes, cinna-|glect with which the West has been treated in the progress 
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“That, from and after the -S1st day of December, in 
the year +—, the amount levied: on forcign tonnage for 
‘light money,’ shall cease and: determine, in favor-of the 
ships of such nationsas shall grant the like or an equiva- 
Jent favor to the merchant ships of the United States.” 

`The object of this section is to.gain.some little relief for 
‘our ‘navigating interest ‘in forcign, ports. The amount now 
paid by foreigners for: ‘ight money,” that is to-say, asa 
tribute.to ourslight houses, is about fifteen: thousand: dol: 
jars per annum. . Sucha sum is no object. tothe treasury 
of the United States, yet it is. something to our.ship own- 
‘ers, for. whose benefit the abolition of this small tax is in- 
tended... Nominally, it.is a reliefto forcigncrs; in reality, 
to our own navigators. ‘The foreigners cannot be relieved 
here. until the corresponding reliefis secured abroad; and, 
as our shipping is, most numerous, we may gain much more 


than we relinquish. f 
; Fifth Section. 


That, from:and after the 31st day of December, in 
the year ——, the duti¢s now payable on tonnage, pass- 
ports, and clearances, and onthe re-exportation. of im- 
ported articles, shall cease and determine.” 


The amount of these little taxes and ditties is about 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. The 
treasury will have no occasion for that sum after the extin- 
guishment of the public debt; and being left in the pockets 
of the ship owners and merchants, will be felt as an advan- 
tage by them, and not missed as a loss by the Government. 

. Stath Section. 

e That, from and after the 31st day of December next, 
‘the duty now payable on the importation ofalinp salt, coarse 
or ground, shail cease and determine; and frdm and after 
the same day, all laws authorizing allowances to fishing 
vessels, and bounties on the exportation of pickled fish, 
shall be, and the same hereby are, repealed.” 

This section stands out as a clear exception to the pe- 
culiar policy of the bill—that of obtaining equivalents by 
. treaty stipulation. The section proposes a speedy repeal 

_of the duty on this description of salt, and by. operation. of 
law alone. ‘The ¥casons for this exception, are—/irst, in 
the prime necessity and. universality of the use of the 
article; secondly, in thé small object it would present for 
negotiation, the number of Powers from which we get salt 
being above a dozen, whicli would render abolition by 
negotiation ‘tedious and dilatory, and the amount of duty 
relinquished’ to ‘each, too inconsiderable to affect her 
policy, while the aggregate. to us is great; thirdly, in the 
necessity of repealing the fishing bounties and allowances, 
which are dependent upon the duty on this description of 
foreign salt, and must stand or fall with that duty. _ 

Uhave now finished ‘the exposition of the features and 
principles of my bill; but justice to rny plan and to myself 
will not permit me to stop here. The plan is new; and 
whatever is new has the prejudices of time and age to 
encounter, and the fears of timidity and cmition to over- 
come. Its novelty will excite many enemies; the reasons 
which I may give, and which are the fruit of much re- 
search and meditation, may satisfy some and convert them 
into friends. : 

H certainly presents the tariff question under a new 
point of view to the American people. 

That question has heretofore rested upon two great 
principles: i f i 


‘nations.the 


"PROTECTION; 2. RETALIATION. ae 
er the first-principle we sought..a home supply, of 
articles. essential to.our general independence, and:to,our 
safety in time:of war... =. z : : 

_ Under. the..setond. principle we 
ils. of their own, 
our productions. 9.050 s We eiaei f Fi 

itis not-to-he dissembledthat:the tariff policy, on both 
principles, has powerfully appealed tothe sympathies and 
the patriotism. of the American:people, and while kept 
within reasonable limits had the general approbation of all 
quarters of the Union; North, South, West, and, Centre. 
The tariff policy has been- in force in these States forty 
years, ‘and has only excited discontent within the Jast ten 
or fifteen years, and since it has been pushed beyond its 
own principles. ‘he results are, increased duties at home 
and abroad; imports burthened, and exports burthened— 
the candle lit, at both, ends... is ress 

Under. the plan which I propose,.the tariff question will 
present: itself to:the people in, this. point of view: . 


1. Protection to every essential branch of industry. 
2. Retaliation, as an alternative, where equivalents are 
refused. pan 
_ 3. Reciprocity of benefits instead of reciprocity of in- 
juries. ’ ee 
A, The abolition of twelve millions of duties, at home, 
on imports. : Bisa ee i ie 
` 5. The abolition ‘of an equal amount of duties, abroad, 
on exports: : Bas ae 
6. Discrimination between the ‘articles which a wise 
policy requires, or does not require, to be made at home, 
and between the nations which grant or refuse us equiva- 
lents, ` 
7. Increased importations of gold and silver. 
8. Increased value of the internal trade with Mexico. 


The results of the ney plan, according to this view of 
its advantages, would be overwhelming in its favor. | Let 
us verify these results, and justify these views. 

In the first place, under the protecting principle which 
it contains, duties will remain on foreign articles, rivals of 
our own industry, to the amount of about ten millions of 
dollars. The support of the Government will require this 
sum, and the raising of this sum will give protection to our 
domestic industry; it will give it as an incident to the col- 
lection of revenue,. and to this there will be no objection 
in any part of the Union. 
` In the second place, we 


y retaliate upon other 
policy in piling duties,upon 


hall terminate the unprofitable 


‘contest which we ate now carrying on with foreign nations 


—a contest in which the only question is, which. siall do 
niost harm to the commerce of the other—and substitute for 
it-a beneficial rivalry in the walks of free trade, based upon 
the unfettered exchange of surplus productions, to the 
amount of forty millions at the start, to increase annually 
With the rapid growth and expansion of these young ath- 
letic States. Cats 
In the third place, the abolition of twelve millions of 
duties will be the repeal of sixteen millions of taxes, count- 
ing the merchant’s profit at 333 per cent; and this repeal 
will be felt in every family in the purchase of its necessa- 
rics, its comforts, and its luxuries., Linen for the person, 
the table, and the bed, would be one-third cheaper. Coffee 
would be seven cents cheaper in the pound; tea, one-third, 
wines and silks, one-third; and so of all the articles enu- 
merated in the bill. Every family would save one-third, 
or upwards, of its annual store account; every State would 
retain, within its Jimits, its proportion of these sixteen 
millions; and all-the shame and mischief of. plotting and 
combining, and wrangling, here, about the division of so 
much spoil, would be avoided. : y 
‘In the fourth and fifth places, the principle of equiya- 
lents would gain an abolition of duties on our productions 
in foreign ports, equal to the abolition made here upon 
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foreign productions. We would buy cheaper, and sell 
higher. Instead of paying the value,:and, in some in- 


stances, ten times the value of our products, for the pri- 


vilege of selling them in a foreign market, we would get 
these foreign duties reduced toa reasonable amount. Our 
productions are. chiefly dutied in foreign countries, not 
for protection, but for revenue; and the experience of all 
nations, and especially of Great Britain, proves that reve- 
nue is productive in proportion to its moderation and fair- 
ness; smuggling and non-consumption always disappoint- 
ing the calculations of short sighted cupidity in the impo- 
sition of enormous duties. But these will be arguments for 
eur ministers abroad, which they will handle with more 
ability than I can pretend to. 

In the sixth place, the principle of discrimination which 
yay plan, for the first time in the progress of the tariff 
policy, introduces and establishes, will admit of a salutary 
distinction in the selection of articles for protection, and 
in the application of retaliatory measures to impracticable 
nations. Thus far there has been no discrimination, either 
in articles at home or nations abroad, in our tariff policy. 
‘To protect articles which can, and ought to be, made at 
home, we have dutied, and that most heavily, not only the 
cherished article, but all others belonging to the same 
branch, though of kinds not made, nor necessary to be 
made, in the United States. Blankets and strouds for the 
Indian trade, fine cottons, alum salt—I mention a few arti- 


United States; and nothing can facilitate this exchange so 
much as reductions of duty upon the articles which com- 
pose it. The cotton plantations and tobacco fields of the 
South and West are thus the gold and silver mines of the 
United States; and blind, stupid, and suicidal isthe policy 
which would destroy these fields and plantations! 

Kighthly: In promoting the internal trade with Mexico. 
This trade is carried on partly in domestic, partly in Eu- 
ropean goods. Its present returns are about a quarter of 
a million of dollars. So far as foreign goods enter into its 
amount, there is a loss to the trader of the whole amount 
of the duty paid; the want of custom houses on the fron- 
tiers rendering the application of the drawback system dif- 
ficult and objectionable. The abolition of duties on thè 
foreign articles used in that trade, chiefly fine goods, 
would put the inland trader on a footing with the shipper 
from the sea-port, and probably enhance the returns of 
the trade, in a brief period, from a quarter ofa million, to 
one or two millions of dollars. 

These are the results of my plan, verified, as fully as es- 
tablished facts, fair inductions, and probabilities approach- 
ing to certainty, can verify any untried experiment. ‘They 
are the results of free trade, qualified by the policy of 
protection and the necessities of revenue; two qualifica- 
tions which, in my view, reduce themselves to one: for 
they are convertible propositions—the revenue resulting 
from the protection, and the protection from the revenue. 


cles by way of example—ire evidences of this want ofi Anti-tariff citizens can have no objection to it, for they ad« 


discrimination. Among nations, this want of discrimination 
has been equally palpable. Great Britain has been severe 
upon our tobacco, grain, and provisions; to retaliate upon 
her we have been severe, not only upon her productions, 
but upon the productions of France, Germany, and all the 
nations with whom we trade. This want of discrimination 
among nations may be the necessary effect of regulating 
our tariff by law alone. If so, the argument becomes still 
stronger in favor of my plan by law and negotiation com- 
bined, which adinits of discrimination; which offers the 
same advantageous terms to all nations, and leaves retali- 
atory duties in force egainst those only which justly incur 
our resentment, by refusing to receive our productions 
upon the terms that we offer to receive theirs. To them 
1 say, in the thrice repeated language of the great Jeffer- 
son, ‘Free trade is not be given in exchange for yexations 
and restrictions”? 

Seventhly: in obtaining increased importations of gold 
and silver. The United States have no silver or gold 
mines, except those in my native State, (North Carolina.) 
‘They are dependent upon foreign countries for their sup- 
ply of these inctals. ‘To the amount of one or two mil- 
lions they are obtained from the West Jadics, and other 
neighboring countrics, in return for domestic productions, 
chiefiy provisions. But the main supply is obtained by 
the circuitous operation of sending our tobacco, cotton, 
and rice, to Europe, exchanging them for fine goods, and 
selling these goods in the Southern republics. Our trade 
with Mexico is a complete illustration of this process. We 
obtained from her, in 1828-—taking the last ycar to which 
the returns are made up and printed--fowr millions of 
dollars in gold and silver, and seven hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of other products; we exported to her about 
seven hundred thousand dollars’? worth of our domestic 
products, just enough to balance hers, leaving the whole 
amount of gold and silyer to have been acquired by other 
exchanges. What were these exchanges? ‘They were the 


fine cloths and cassimeres, the linens, silks, cambr-cs, | 


muslins, rich carpets, wines, and porcelain, which our 
cotton and tobacco had bought in Europe, and which 
were cither carried direct to Mexico, or re-cxported from 
this country under the system of drawbacks. ‘This makes 
it clear that whatever will facilitate the exchange of our 
cotton and tobacco for the fine goods of Europe, will 
enhance the importation of the precious metals into the 
Vou. VL--23 


mit the protection which springs from a fair exercise of 
the revenuc raising power; the supporters of the tariff po- 
licy, and especially the real manufacturers—not the politi- 
cal ones—but the actual owners and workers, can have no 
objection to it, for it leaves them all their present protec- 
tion, procures them better markets abroad, gives them 
comforts and necessaries, as tea, coffee, &c. cheaper than 
they now get them, and facilitates the acquisition of the 
material to several branches of manufacture, as the um- 
brella, the hat, the lady’s shoe, bonnet, &c. in which silk 
is an essential part; and which will be got one-third cheap- 
er when the duty on that article is abolished. 

‘This being the case, the “ crowning mercy” of my plan 
would be the speedy death and burial of the tariff ques- 
tion, and, with its interment, a restoration of that harmony 
of the Union which ail true patriots desire, and which the 
progress of this question has so greatly impaired. 

‘The last section of my bill still remains to be considered. 
It is the one which proposes to abolish the duty upon alum 
salt, and to repeal the laws which authorize the fishing 
bounties and allowances. 

‘fo spare to any gentleman [said Mr. B.} the supposed 
necessity of rehearsing to me a lecture upon the import- 
ance of the fisheries, T will premise that I have some ac- 
gtaintance with the subject; that I know the fisheries to 
be valuable, for the food they produce, the commerce 
they create, the mariners they perfect, the employment 
they give to artisans in the building of vessels, and the 
consumption of wood, hemp, and iron. J also know that 
the fishermen applied for the bounties, at the commence- 
ment of our present form of Government, which the Bri- 
tish give to their fisheries, and that it was denied them upon 
the report of the Secretary of State, (Mr. Jefferson;) and 
I have lately read the six dozen acts of Congress, general 
and particular, passed in the last forty years, from 1789 to 
1829, inclusive, giving the bounties and allowances, which 
it is my present purpose to abolish, with the duty on alum 
salt, which is the foundation upon which all this super- 
structure of legislative enactments has been reared. 

I say the salt tax, and especially the tax on alum salt, 
which is the kind required for the fisheries, is the founda- 
tion of all these bounties and allowances; and that, as they 
grew up. together, it is fair and regular that they should 
sink and fall together. 

To prove this, let the lawsspeak. 
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The Laws. 


1: Act of Congress, 1789, grants five cents a barrel on |the provision trade of the United States. 


1. Because it is an article of indispensable necessity in 
No beef or pork 


pickled fish and salted provisions, and five cents a quintal | for the army or navy, or for consumption in the South, or 
on dried fish, exported from the United States, in lieu of|for exportation abroad, can be put up except in this kind 


a drawback of the duties imposed on the importation. of 
the salt used in curing such fish and provisions. 

N. B. Duty-on salt, at that time, six cents a bushel. 

2..Act of 1790 increases the bounty in lieu of draw- 
“ back to ten cents a barrel on pickled fish and salted pro- 
visions, and ten cents a quintal on dried fish. The duty 
on salt being then raised to twelve cents a bushel. 

3. Act of 1792 repeals the bounty in lieu of drawback 
on dried fish, and in lieu of that, and as a commutation and 
equivalent therefur, authorizes an allowance to be paid to 
vessels in the cod fishery (dried fish) at the rate of one 
dollar and fifty cents a ton on vessels of twenty to thirty 
tons; two dollars and fifty cents on tonnage of vessels above 
thirty tons; with a limitation of one hundred and seventy 
dollars for the highest allowance to any vessel. 

4, A supplementary act, of the same year, adds twenty 
per cent. to each head of these allowances. 

5, Act of 1797 increases the bounty on salted provi- 
sions to cighteen cents a barrel; on pickled fish to twen- 
ty-two cents a barrel; and adds thirty-three and a third per 
cent. to the allowance in favor of the cod fishing vessels. 
Duty on salt, at the same time, being raised to twenty 
cents a bushel. 

6. Act of 1799 increases the bounty on pickled fish to 

thirty cents a barrel, on salted provisions to twenty-five. 
_ 7. Act of 1800 continues all previous acts (for bounties 
and allowances) for ten years, and makes this proviso: 
That these allowances shall not be understood to be con- 
tinued for a longer time than the correspondent duties on 
salt, respectively, for which the said additional allowances 
were granted, shall be payable. 

8. Act of 1807 repeals all laws laying a duty on im- 


ported salt, and for paying bounties on the exportation of 


pickled fish and salted provisions, and making allowances 
to fishing vessels--Mr. Jefferson being then President. 

* 9, Act of 1813 gives a bounty of twenty cents a barrel 
on pickled fish exported, and allows to the cod fishing 
vessels at the rate of'two dollars and forty cents the ton for 
vessels between twenty and thirty tons, four dollars a ton 
for vessels above thirty, with a limitation of two hundred 
and seventy-two dollars for the highest allowance; anda 
proviso, that no bounty or allowance should be paid unless 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the collector that the 
fish was wholly cured with foreign salt, and the duty on it 
secured or paid. The salt duty, at the rate of twenty 
cents a bushel, was revived as a war tax, at the same time. 
Bountics on salted provisions were omitted. 

10. Act of 1816 continued the act of 1813 in force, 
which, being for the war only, would otherwise have ex- 

ired. 

11. Act of 1819 increases the allowance to vessels in 
the cod fishery to three dollars and fifty cents a ton on ves- 
sels from five to thirty; to four dollars a ton vessels above 
thirty tons; with a limitation of three hundred and sixty 
dollars for the maximum allowance. 

12. Act of 1828 authorizes the mackerel fishing vessels 
to take out licences like the cod fishing vesscls, under 
which it is reported by the vigilant Secretary of the Frea- 
sury that money is illegally drawn by the mackerel ves- 
sels-—the newspapers say to the amount of thirty to fifty 
thousand dolars per annum. 

These recitals of legislative enactments are sufficient to 
prove that the fishing bounties and allowances are bottom- 
ed upon the salt duty, and must stand or fall with that 
duty. I will now give my reasons for proposing to abolish 
the duty on alum salt, and will do it in the simplest form 
of narrative statement; the rcasons themselves being of a 
nature too weighty and obvious to need, or even to admit, 
of coloring or exaggeration from arts of speech. 


ofsalt. If put up in common salt, itis rejected absolutely 
by the commissaries of the army and navy, and if taken to 
the South must be repacked in alum salt, at an expense of 
one dollar and twelve and a half cents a barrel, before it 
is exported, or sold for domestic consumption. The quan- 
tity of provisions which require this salt, and must have it, 
is prodigious, and annually increasing. ‘The exports of 
1828 were, of beef sixty-six thousand barrels, of pork fif- 
ty-four thousand barrels, of bacon one million nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds weight, butter and cheese two mil- 
lion pounds weight. The value of these articles was 
two millions and a quarter of dollars. To this amount must 
be added the supply for the army and navy, and all that 
was sent to the South for home consumption, every pound 
of which had to be cured in this kind of sah, for common 
salt will not cure it. The Western country is the great 
producer of provisions; and there is scarcely a farmer in 
the whole extent of that vast region whose interest does 
nor require a prompt repeal of the duty on this deseription 
of salt. 

2. Because no salt of this kind is, madein the United 
States, nor any rival to it, or substitute for it. It is a for- 
eign importation, brought from various islands in the W cst 
Indies, belonging to England, France, Spain, and Den- 
mark; and from Lisbon, St. Ubes, Gibraltar, the Bay of 
Biscay, and Liverpool. ‘The principles of the protecting 
system do not extend to it: for no quantity of protection 
can produce a home supply. The present duty, which is 
far beyond the rational limit of protection, has been in 
force near thirty years, and has not produced a pound. 
We are still thrown exclusively upon the foreign supply. 
The principles of the protecting system can only apply to 
common salt, the product of which is considerable in the 
United States; and upon that kind, the present duty is 
proposed to be left in full force. 

3. Because the duty is enormous, and quadruples the 
price of the saltto the farmer. The original vahie of 
salt is about fifteen cents the measured bushel of cighty- 
four pounds. But the tariff substitutes weight for mea- 
sure, and fixes that weight at fifty-six pounds, instead of 
cighty-four. Upon that fifty-six pounds, a duty of twenty 
cents is laid. Upon this duty, the retail merchant has 
his profit of cight or ten cents, and then reduces his 
bushel from fifty-six to fifty pounds. The consequence 
of all these operations is, that the farmer pays about three 
times as much for a weighed bushel of fifty pounds, as 
he would have paid for a measured bushel of eighty-four 
pounds, if this duty had never been imposed. 

4. Because the duty is wiequal in its operation, and 
falls heavily on some parts of the community, and produ- 
ces profit to others. It isa heavy tax on the farmers of 
the West, who export provisions; and no tax at all, but 
rather a source of profit, to that branch of the fisheries to 
which the allowances of the vessels apply. Exporters of 
provisions have the same claim to these allowances that 
exporters of fish have. Both claims rest upon the same 
principle, and upon the principle of all drawbacks, that 
of refunding the duty paid on the imported salt, which is 
re-exported on salted fish and provisions. The same prin- 
ciple covers the beef and pork of the farmer which covers 
the fish of the fisherman; and such was the law, as I have 
shown, for the first cightcen years that these bounties and 
allowances were suthorized. Fish and provisions fared 
alike from 1789 to 1807. Bounties and allowances began 
upon them together, and fell together, on the repeal of 
the salt tax, in the second term of Mr. Jeffersows ad. 
ministration. At thc renewal of the salt tax, in 1813, at 
the commencement of the late war, they parted company, 
and the law, in the exact sense of the proverb, has made 
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fish of one and flesh of the other ever since. The fishing | diminish the revenue, nor delay the extinguishment of the 
interest is now drawing about two hundred and fifty thou-| public debt. It isa tax carrying money out of the trea- 
sand dollars annually from the treasury; the provision |sury, as well as bringing it in. The issue is two hundred 
raisers draw nota cent, while they export more than dou- and fifty thousand dollars, perhaps the full amount which 
ble as much, and ought, upon the same principle, to draw | accrues on the kind of salt to which the abolition extends. 
more than double as much money from the treasury. The duty, and the fishing allowances bottomed upon it, 
5. Because it is the means of drawing an undue amount] falling together as they did when Mr. Jefferson was Pre- 
of money from the public treasury, under the idea of an sident, would probably leave the amount of revenue un- 
equivalent for the drawback of duty on the salts used in affected. os y 
the curing of fish. The amount of money actually drawn 9. Because it belongs to an unhappy period in the his- 
in that way is about four millions seven hundred and fifty | tory of our Government, and came to. us, ìn its present 
thousand dollars, and is now going on at the rate òf. two magnitude, in company with an odious and repudiated 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum, and con-|set of measures. The maximum of twenty cents a bushel 
stantly augmenting. That this amount is more than the|on salt was fixed in the year 798, and was the fruit of the 
legalidea recognizes, or contemplates, is proved in various} same system which produced the alien and sedition laws, 
ways. 1. By comparing the quantity of saltsupposed to have the eight per cent. loans, the stamp act, the black cock- 
been used, with the quantity of fish known to have been ex- ade, and the standing army in time of peace. It was one 
ported, within a given year. This test, for the year 1828, | of the contrivances of that disastrous period for extorting 
would exhibit about seventy millions of pounds weight of| money from the people, for the support of that strong and 
salt on about forty millions of pounds weight of fish. This} splendid Government which was then the cherished vi- 
would suppose about à pound and three quarters of salt{sion of so many exalted heads. The reforming hand of 
upon each pound of fish. 2. By comparing the value of Jefferson overthrew it, and all the superstructure of fish- 
the salt supposed to have been used, with the value of|ing allowances which was erected upon it. The exigen- 
the fish known to have been exported. This test would | cies of the late war caused it to be revived for the term of 
give two hundred and forty-eight thousand dollars for the{the war, and the interest of some, and the neglect of 
salt duty on about one million of dollars’ worth of fish; others, have permitted it to continue ever since. It is 
raking the duty one-fourth of its value. On this basis, | now our duty to sink it ‘a second time. We profess to 
the amount of the duty on the salt used on exported pro-| be disciples of the Jeffersonian school; let us act up to 
visions would be near six hundred thousand dollars. |our profession, and complete the task which our mas 
3. By comparing the increasing allowances for salt with} ter set us. 
the decreasing exportation of fish. This test, for two This concludes what I have to say on the present oc- 
given periods, the vate of allowance being the same, casion. I flatter myself that I have vindicated the title 
would produce this result: In the year 1820, three hun- of my bill; that I have shown it to be a bill to provide 
dred and twenty-one thousand four hundred and nineteen for the abolition of unnecessary duties; to relieve the peo- 
quintals of dried fish exported, and one hundred andj ple from sixteen millions of taxes; and to improve the 
ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and twenty-four dol- condition of the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
lars paid for the commutation of the salt drawback: 1828, | and navigation, of the United States. I now submit my 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand two hundred and se-| motion, in form, for leave to bring it in. 
venteen quintals of dried fish exported, and two hundred| [The leave was thereupon granted, and the bill read 
and thirty-nine thousand one hundred and forty-five dol-| the first time. ] 
lars paid for the commutation. These comparisons esta- Mr. FOO'l’S RESOLUTION. 
aes Baot tnat SEARA ie maA on a The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
price F ES Re MS 3 » DOHONCE) heretofore offered by Mr. FOOT. 


on the salt duty, and that fact is expressly stated by the : 

casita AEN i Stated Dy tac) Myr, WOODBURY addressed the Senate till three o’clock, 
Secretary of the Treasury, [Mr. Ingham] in his report] when he yielded toa motion to adjourn. 
upon the finances, at the commencement of the present : 


session of Congress. [Sec page cight of the report.] 

6. Because it has become a practical violation of one 
of the most equitable clauses in the constitution of the 
United States--the clause which declares thet duties, 
taxes, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the Union. 
There is no uniformity in the operation of this tax. Far 
fyom it. It empties the pockets of some, and fills the 
pockets of others. It returns to some five times as much 
as they pay, and to others it returns not a cent. It gives 
to the fishing interest two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, and not a cent to the farming interest, 
which, upon the same principle, would be entitled to six 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

7. Because this duty now rests upon a false basis-~a ba- 
sis which makes it the interest of one part of the Union 
to keep it up, while it is the interest of other parts to 
get rid of it. It is the interest of the West to abolish this 
duty; it is the interest of the Northeast to perpetuate it. 
The former loses money by it; the latter makes money by 
it; and a tax that becomes a money making business is a 
solecism of the highest order of absurdity. Yet such is 
the fact. The treasury records prove it, and it will af- 
ford the Northeast a brilliant opportunity to manifest their 
disinterested affection to the West, by giving up their own 
profit in this tax, to relieve the West from the burthen it 
imposes upon her, 

8. Because the repeal of the duty will not materially 
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Mr. WOODBURY resumed and concluded his remarks 
upon the great subjects of debate. They were to the fol- 
lowing effec 

Perhaps [said Mr. W.] I could best repay the kind in- 
dulgence of the Senate yesterday, in adjourning so early 
to accommodate me, by an entire silence to-day. Butit was 
my lot, possibly my misfortune, to offer an amendment to 
the resolution, which has occasioned such a long, and, in 
some respects, unpleasant debate. The amendment was 
offered in that spirit of kindness towards the West, which 
Thad rather practice, than merely profess; and, after opin- 
ions on the subject had become controverted, it was offer- 
ed with a view to elicit fully the real disposition felt in this 
body concerning the surveys and sales of the public lands. 
The unexpected motion to postpone both the resolution 
and the amendment, evidently tends to defeat a distinct 
expression of opinion upon either, and has opened the 
door to acourse of argument, and a latitude of discussion, 
I believe, somewhat unprecedented. It seems to have 
metamorphosed the Senate, not only into a committec of 
the whole on the state of the Union, but on the state of 
the Union in all time past, present, and to come. So be 
it, if gentlemen please. ‘This’ is ‘not alluded to in the 
spirit of rebuke against either side, as every Senator in 
such cases is doubtless at liberty to pursue the dictates of 
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his own judgment, and is doubtless able to vindicate his |in the purchase money obtained, and all ceuld embark in 


own course to his constituents and his country. 

But, in one view, this wide range of discussion has 
proved à subject of deep regret to me individually, as it 
has Jed gentlemen into remarks on the amendment, and 
on matters and things in general, some of whielt bore per- 
sonally on myself, and on that-portion of my constituents 
with whom I had the pleasure to act in the late Presiden- 
tialelection. ‘Those remarks, if unnoticed, may lead to a 
misapprehension of our real opinions on questions of pub- 
lic moment~-which opinions I disdain to conceal, so far as 
regards myself; and to imputations on those constituents, 
utterly derogatory, and utterly unmerited—imputations, 
about which F cared little, if flung in the scavenger slang 
of the day on myself alone, because I have long been in- 
ured to them from certain quarters, like all other men in 
the East, who refuse to bow the knee there to certain po- 
litical Dagons; but imputations, against which, when 
gravely made by conscript fathers, and extended toa large 
body of my constituents, I feel it my duty to defend them, 
here and elsewhere—now and henceforth, while I have 
power left to defend any thing. 

But let us first advert a moment to the amendment offer- 
ed by me to this resolution, and my opinions on its subject 
matter. The amendment has been considered by some in 
debate, and roundly asserted in the numerous libels that 
issue from the ey elny mints in this city-—those manu- 
factures so exorbitantly protected—to be, substantially, a 
proposition to give away the whole public domain of the 
Union. Whereas, in truth, it contemplates nothing be- 
yond an inquiry for that light and information so earnestly 
urged by others; a mere inquiry in a less exceptionable, 
less questionable shape, into the expediency of making a 
more rapid survey and sale of the public lands. 

The reasons for that inquiry have before been stated, 
and need not be repeated, except to observe, that they 
rest on the facts of increasing competition in the sales of 
land by other governments on our Northern and South- 
western frontier; the vast quantities yet to be surveyed 
and sold by ourselves, and on our duties to the new States 
equally, in respect to the survey, sale, and settlement, of 
our untaxed domain within their respective boundaries. 
To discharge such duties; to give a wider sphere for 
choice to the enterprising yeomanry from the East and the 
Middle States, as wellas the West; to obtain sooner the 
means for extinguishing the public debt, that great mill- 
stone on the neck of every popular government; all will 
admit to be legitimate objects; and an amendment seeking 
these objects could not but tend to fulfil, promptly and 
justly, the condition on which most of these lands were 
originally and generously ceded to the Union. This is the 
whole length, breadth, and depth, of the amendment; but 
when we travel beyond the amendment and the resolution, 
to speculate on what has been donc, and what shall be done, 
with these lands in future time, after paying the public 
debt, then these lands become the apple of discord-—then 
we open a Pandora’s box of fears, jealousies, and fierce 
collisions. On this point, t have heretofore said nothing 
in this discussion, and should say nothing now, had not my 
views on the disposition of these lands been misrepresent- 
ed, and some of my votes at former sessions perhaps mis- 
understood. 

By the terms of the grants, I had always supposed that, 
as all lands north of the Ohio were expressly obtained 
‘for the common benefit and support of the Union;” as 
Congress had resolved they ‘shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States;” and as the residue 
of our Jands were purchased by our common funds, no 
doubt could exist that they must be used and granted only 
in a way to be beneficial to the whole. All sales of them, 
even at reduced prices, and whether to States or indivi- 
duals, would always, in my opinion, be thus beneficial if 
competition was open to all; because all would participate 


the purchaseitself. The hardy and enterprising yeomanry 
of the East and the Middle States, who seem almost en- 
tirely to have been forgotten in this debate, would then 
find constantly opened to the ambition of themselves and 
their sons, the benefit of lands at prices within their fru- 
gal means, and under democratic institutions of their own 
choice; and evety vailey and river of the West would. in 
part become, as many of them are now, vocal with New 
England tongues, and would, in part, be improved and glad- 
dened by New England industry. So a division of the 
lands among all the States, who are as joint proprietors, 
whether divided for specified or general objects, would 
seem to me a disposition of them for the ‘common bene- 
fit? but whether it would ever, in other respects, be æ 
judicious disposition of them, considering the new rela- 
tions and dependency it might create hetween the General 
Government and the States, isa grave question, not now 
material to me to discuss. On our claim and title to these 
lands, the State I partly represent has expressed a similar 
and decisive opinion, and one from which I have yet seen 
no sufficient reason to dissent. 

June 22, 1821. “ Forasmuch,. therefore, as the property 
and jurisdiction of the soil were acquired by the common 
means of all, itis contended that the public fands, whether 
acquired by purchase, by force, or by acts or deeds of ces- 
sion from individual States, are the common property of 
the Union, and ought to enure to the common use and ben- 
efit of all the States, in just proportions, and not to the use 
and benefit of any particular State or States, to the ex- 
clusion of the otlicrs; and that any partial appropriation 
of them, for State purposes, ‘is .a violation of the spirit 
of our national compact, as well as the principles of jus- 
tice and sound policy.” 

And further, ‘that each of the United States has an 
equal right to participate in the benefit of the public lands, 
as the common property of the Union.”—-[Niles’s Reg. p. 
391, Res. of N. H. Leg.) 

Those who passed that resolution seek no injustice or 
inequality towards the new States. The democracy of 
New Hampshire, neither then nor now, any more than in 
the last war, would refuse any aid or relief to the West, 
within the permission of the constitution; they would, nei- 
ther in peace nor hostility, taunt her when distressed, or 
mock when her calamity cometh. Grateful for the sympa- 
thies and kindnesscs shown them in this debate, from some 
of the West, as well asthe South, I presume they stand 
ready now, as ever, to make any modification in the sys- 
tem of the public lands, or in the prices, the surveys, or 
sales, which can prove useful to the new States, and, at 
the same time, not prove unequal or unjust to the old 
States, nor conflict with the condition of the original ces- 
sions or the specific powers of the General Government 
over the common property of the Union. They stand 
ready to do this, also, because it is right: and not to form 
new, or perfect old alliances, since they seek no alliances 
with the South, the West, or the Centre, but those of mu- 
tual respect, mutual courtcsy, and mutual benefits, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the constitution. 

Such a division of the lands as the New Hampshire re- 
solution approves, without reference to other notions con- 
cerning what has before been granted for education and 
to the other consideration before named, would, to every 
anjaundiced eye, seem to keep up the symmetry of our 
political system as a confederation, and not a consolidation 
of States; and hence would keep up an adherence to their 
mutual rights as States in the whole public property. Any 
such disposition of them, if effected speedily, would like- 
wise relieve Congress from a subject of legislation most 
burthensome, invidious, and vexatious. Whether our 
bills be four hundred or four thousand on that subject, 
they certainly engross much time, and subject us to vast 
expenditures. Either a sale or division would bring relief. 
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sometimes for asylums, and sometimes for colleges, seems 
to me any thing but a disposition for the ‘common bene- 
fit,” and seems likely to prove an endless source of favor- 
itism, jealousies, and corrupt combinations. If the lands 
do not all, in time, become thus wasted and frittered away 
for little of good to any quarter, they surely will be disposed 
of very unequally; they will excite dissatisfaction in the 
States not made donees, rather than tend to the ‘*sup- 
port of the Union;” and they will be appropriated to ob- 
jects, not, in my opinion, specified in the constitution as 
within the cognizance of the Government of the Union. 

The test adopted by some gentlemen, in voting for a 
grant to a road, canal, or college, that, if it he a good to 
the place where located, it is a good to a part of the 
whole, and thus a good to the whole, seems to mea very 
convenient argument to support a donation in any place, 
to any object, however limited, ifthe object be only be- 
neficial in any degree; and the whole domain certainly 
might thus be taken off our hands in a single week. ‘To 
contend, also, that the lands may be given to such ob- 
jects in small quantities, and may not at once be given to 
one, or a few, or all the States, in large quantities, seems 
to me a suicidal position, and to make a distinction with- 
out a difference. 

Without reference to that kind of sales the Government 
can make for the common benefit, such as grants to the 
new States for schools, and receive a virtual compensation 
therefor, by having the rest of the land freed from taxa- 
tion, we merely lay down what we suppose to be the 
general principle. 

No reasoning has been offered which convinces me that 
lands can be legally appropriated to any object for which 
we might not legally appropriate money. The lands are 
as much the property of the Union as its money in the 
treasury. The cessions and purchases of them were as 
much for the benefit of all as the collection of the money. 
The constitution, as well as common sense, seems to mc 
to recognize no difference; andif the money can only be 
appropriated to specified objects, it follows that the land 
can only be so appropriated. Within those specified ob- 
jects, I have ever been, and ever shall be, as ready to 
give lands or money to the Westas the East; but, beyond 
them, I never have been ready to give either to cither. 
Towards certain enumerated objects, Congress have au- 
thority to devote the common funds—the land or the mo- 
ney; because those objects were supposed to be better 
managed under their control than under that of the States; 
put the care of the other objects is reserved to the States 
themselves, and can only be promoted by the common 
funds, in a return or division of those funds to the proprie- 
tors, to be expended as they may deem judicious. 

The whole debate on these points goes to satisfy my mind 
of the correctness of that construction of the constitation 
which holds no grants of money or lands valid, unless to 
advance some of the enumerated objects entrusted to Con- 
gress. When we once depart from that great land mark 
on the appropriations of lands or money, and wander into 
indefinite notions of the “common good,” or of the 
« general welfare,” we are, inmy opinion, at sea without 
compass or rudder; and in a Government of acknowledg- 
ed limitations, we put every thing at the caprice of a 
fluctuating majority here; pronouncing that to be for the 
general welfare to-day, which to-morrow may be de- 
nounced as a general curse. Were the Government not 
limited, this broad discretion would, of course, be neces- 
sary and right. But here every grant of power is defin- 
ed. Many powers are not ceded to the General Govern- 
ment, but are expressly withheld to the States and peo- 


created chiefly for limited: objects, connected with com- 
merce and foreign intercourse: and so far from being un- 
limited in its jurisdiction, extent, or means, was based on 
express and jealous specifications; and designed not for 
the prostration, but the preservation of State rights and. 
State governments, for most of the great purposes of po- 
litical society. Without going further at this time, and on 
this occasion, into the argument, legal or constitutional, 
upon the broad and the strict constructions, I shall con- 
tent myself with some references to the political bearing 
of these constructions on the public lands, and on the 
great topics of controversy introduced into this debate, 
and to some signal authorities in favor of my views, found 
in the records of the General Government, and of the 
State in which I have the honor in part to represent—a 
State whose instructions I shall not, like the Senator from 
Maine, refuse to obey, nor deny to be my only earthly 
“Jord and master,” rather than the individual idol or 
image” of which he spoke so reverently. 

We all know that, early as the year 1794, the division 
commenced in Congress between the advocates of extend- 
ed constructive powers in the General Government, and 


especially in its Executive department, and the advocates 


of State rights, and of restricted views on constitutional 
powers. i 

In relation to Jay’s treaty, and the questions connected 
with it, the lines began to be distinctly marked, and the 


head of the present administration was found, as the au- 


thor of the Declaration of our Independence was found, 


among the firm opposers of indefinite constructive pow- 


evs; and the vote of the former, on the? retirement of 


the first President, so often appealed to and misrepre- 
sented in the late canvass by his opposers, appears to have 
been predicated entirely upon part of the policy and 
measures then pursued under these views of the constitu- 
tion, He has repeated his former opinions in his message 


at the opening of this Congress, by warning us not “to 
undermine the whole system by a resort to overstrained 
constructions,” and by warning us against ‘¢ all encroach- 
ments upon the legitimate sphere of State sovereignty.” 
The same course of division among our leading statesmen 
was evinced in the debate on the foreign intercourse bill, 
in 1798; and the distinguished agent on the Northeastern 
boundary, now in this country, then, as since, bent the 
whole force of his acute and profound mind to show the 
evil tendency of such an administration of the General 
Government. The alien and sedition laws soon after 
brought the hostile parties to a crisis; and then the strong 
reasoning of Mr. Madison, in the Virginia resolutions of 
1798, and the acute mind of Mr. Jefferson, in those of 
Kentucky, and the whole influence of their democratic 
coadjutors throughout the Union, were concentrated 
against those alarming doctrines, and their fatal, practical 
consequences. One of the Virginia resolutions was in 
these words: (Virg. Res. p. 4.) 

se That this Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as resulting from the compact to which the States 
are parties, as limited by the plain sense and intention of 
the instrument constituting that compact, as no farther 


valid than they are authorized by the grants enumerated 
in that compact; and that, in case of a deliberate, palpa- 
ble, and dangerous exercise of other powers, not granted 
by the said compact, the States who are parties thereto 
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have the right, and are in duty bound, to interpose for 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining, 
within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
liberties, appertaining to them.’ 
Another resolution is in these words: (Virg. Res. p. 9.) 
«« That the General Assembly doth also express its deep 
regret that a spirit has, in sundry instances, been mani- 
fested by the Federal Government to enlarge its power, by 
the forced constructions of the constitutional chatter 
which defines them; and that indications have appeared 
of a design to expound certain general phrases, which, 
having been copied from the very limited grant of powers 
in the former articles of confederation, were the less lia- 
ble to be misconstrued, so as to destroy the meaning and 
effect of the particular enumeration, which necessarily 
explains and limits the general phrases, and so as to con- 
solidate the States by degrees into one sovereignty; the 
obvious tendency and inevitable result of which would be, 
to transform the present republican system of the United 
States into an absolute, or, at best, a mixed monarchy.” 
Mr, Jefferson, in his letters, has followed up the same 
ideas, and never parted, till he parted with life itself, 
from this democratic view of the constitutional compact. 
*¢ You will have learned that an act for internal improve- 
ment, after passing both Houses, was negatived by the 
President. The act was founded, avowedly, on the prin- 
ciple that the phrase in the constitution, which authorizes 
Congress ‘to lay taxes, to pay debts, and provide for the 
gonea welfare,’ was an extension of the powers speci- 
cally enumerated to whatever would promote the gene- 
ral welfare; and this, you know, was the federal doctrine. 
Whereas, our tenet ever was, (and indeed it is almost the 
only Jand mark which now divides the federalists from the 
republicans) that Congress had not unlimited powers to 
provide for the general welfare, but were restrained to 
those specifically cnumerated;, and that, as it was never 
meant they should provide for that welfare but by the ex- 
ercise of the enumerated powers, so it could not have 
been meant they should raise. money for purposes which 
the enumeration did not place under their action; conse- 


the change in administration at that era, and as one of the 
doctrines of the party at large, asa party, which effected 
the change.. That the opinions of New Hampshire have 
coincided with these views, whenever her politics have 
been democratic; and that I, on them, as on the subject 
of the public lands, am representing truly these senti- 
ments of her democracy, and not as a Judas, so courteous- 
ly insinuated more than once, is easily demonstrable by a 
reference, not to pamphlets or newspapers, forgotten or 
fresh, but to her legislative records. While that State 
continued under the control of men opposed to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and of principles so fatal to his predecessor; while 
her Representatives here were voting for Aaron Burr, 
she, as would naturally be expected, voted against the 
doctrines of the Virginia resolutions. 

But when, politically, she becaine regencrate, and moy- 
ed harmoniously with a majority of her sister planets in 
the democratic system; when the tendencies and pro- 
gress of the opposite doctrines, urged so often and so 
strenuously by that gentleman’s [Mr. Hozmzs’s] ‘* match- 
less spirit of the West,”? and under his lead; when those 
tendencies began to alarm the watchful, and call forth 
deliberate and decisive expressions of State opinions on 
questions so dear to the purity of the constitution; New 
Hampshire came out, in both her Executive and Legisla- 
tiye Departments, against the favorite views of that 
‘* matchless spirit.” She came out with directness and 
independence, as sovereign States ought to come out, on 
all great emergencies. She showed her disregard, as a 
State, of men, whether Southern or Eastern—whether po- 
liticians or judges—in high places or low-—who, in her 
opinion, hadattempted to seduce the people of the Union, 
by gradual and stealthy attacks, into the same enlarged 
and constructive views of the constitution which the re- 
yolution of 1800 had openly exposed and defeated. 

The Executive, in June, 1822, declared [see 21 Niles’s 
Register] that 

“ The measures of the National Government are justly 
regarded as subjects of great interest to the people, but 
they become more peculiarly of this character when be- 


quently, that the specification of powers is a limitation of} lieved to be founded on doubtful or erroneous construc- 


the purposes for which they may raise money.”--4 Jeff. 
Works, 306. 

Other remarks of his, in like terms, have been before 
cited, and need not be repeated. 

They were opinions which then endeared him to a ma- 
jority of the Union, and, in 1800, effected the first 
great political revolution in the administration of our Ge- 
neral Government. They were the views of his talented 
successor, in after times, as well as in 1798, as evinced in 
numberless of his public acts; and they, in substance, 
remained the views of his second successor, at least dur- 
ing his first term of office. They long continued every 
where the watchword of democracy. With many they 
always have remained the strongest test of political ortho- 
doxy. Such was Mr. Jefferson’s own remark, as late’ as 
the year 1819. [4 Jeff. 306.] And though, in after and 
more recent days, some departures may have been wit- 
nessed in our ranks from these doctrines, yet they have 
in general been apparent and local, rather than real and 
general departures from the doctrines themselves, and 
have existed rather in a difference of opinion, in particu- 
lar applications of those doctrines, and in a difference 
about details, than about fundamental views on the true 
mode of construing the constitution. Some have been 
misrepresented on this head, and none I believe, sir, more 
than yourself. ‘These differences have been rather ‘* the 
clouds that hang on freedom’s jealous brow,” than any 
palpable darkness, or any desertion of the great princi- 
ples contended for the democracy of the Union, in the 
great revolution of 1798. Some differences, and honest 
differences, may, and doubtless do, exist on this point, in 


tions of the constitution, tending to an extension of their 
own powers. When a case of this kind occurs, or even 
if it appears probable that it is about to happen, it be- 
comes the duty of the Legislatures of the individual States 
to adopt such constitutional measures as may tend to cor- 
rect the error or avert the evil. 

“The constitution gives to Congress the power ‘to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and gene- 
ral welfare, of the United States,’ and immediately pro- 
ceeds to define and vest the specific powers which were 
deemed necessary to effect these objects. Amongst these 
it is thought no more can be found, which, on any known 
principles of construction, can authorize Congress to cx- 
pend the public resources in mere objects of Internal Im- 
provement. The power to impose taxes to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare, seems to have been construed as a specific grant 
of power to Congress to do any act, or adopt and carry 
into effect any and every measure, without restriction, 
which it might suppose would conduce to the general 
welfare. ‘This construction is believed to be wholly un- 
warranted, 

“ When we advert to the great caution with which the 
powers vested by the constitution were defined and 
guarded by that distinguished body of men by whom it 
was framed, we find it impossible to believe that the 
indefinite phrase ‘to provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,’ in the connexion in which it is, is 
susceptible of that broad and sweeping construction, 
which must, of necessity, merge in it, and render utterly 


all parties; but Lam now speaking of this as one basis of|superfluous, every special grant of power in that instru- 
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ment. A power to provide for the general welfare, with-|things; not in professions, but in effects: the one tending 
out restriction or limitation, is, in fact, a power to do|to a republican confederation; the other, in the language 
whatever those who are invested with it choose to consi-|of the Virginiaresolutions, to a ‘practical monarchy.” 
der promotive of those objects.. This is, in truth, the] The Virginia Resolutions, p. 15, say further: . 
power ofa despotism, and ‘can have no place ina free Go-] << Whether the exposition of the general phrases here 
vernment, the first principle of which is, that the powers |combated, would not, by degrees, consolidate the States 
delegated to rulers shall be distinctly and clearly defined |into one sovercignty, is a question concerning which the 
and limited. committee can perceive little room for difference of opi- 
ce At times this is so obvious, that they are seen to pos-|nion. To consolidate the States into one sovereignty, 
sess the cffrontery to endeavor to influence public opi-|nothing more can be wanted than to supersede their re- 
nion, by boldly affecting to hold up to scorn every mea-|spective sovereignties in the cases reserved to them, by 
sure, haying for its object the correction of a wasteful | extending the sovereignty of the United States to all cases 
misuse of the public resources, as unbecoming national|of the ‘general welfare,’ that is to say, to ‘all cases 
dignity; as if it were possible that real national dignity | whatever, ” 
and respectability could acknowledge any connexion with} Grant that a different opinion on this construction has 
profusion and extravagance.” now, and ever has had, from Hamilton, Ames, and the 
For expressing such opinions, that Executive was then|elder Adams, honest and able advocates; yet the tenden- 
rebuked by the worshippers of enlarged powers, as the | cies of it, whether to consolidation and monarchy, or not, 
same class of persons now taunt any principles or mea-|have been, andare still, matter of fair argument and just 
sures leading to reform, or any men who advocate reform. |criticism. In that view, and in the importance of this 
Here, in the capital of the Union, it was sneeringly said: | construction to the present mode of making donations of 
e The Hercules approaches who is to cleanse the Augean |the public lands, and to a just judgment on the imputa- 
stable.” [National Intelligencer, June, 1822.] The ad-|tions cast on myself and my constituents, as having little 
vocates, of reform were then, as now, a theme of daily {claims to real democracy, I have attempted to vindicate 
ridicule, and held up for the “slow unmoving finger of|my own notions, and those of my own State, without a 
scorn to point at.” But the Legislature of New Hamp-|detailed collection of the reasoning on the abstract ques- 
shire responded to the Executive in an able report, and |tion, and without any strictures on the motives of those 
concluded with the following memorable resolutions, with | who differ from me. A word more, and I dismiss this con- 
scarcely a dissenting vote: sideration. 
© 1. “Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the} Who is so blind as not to see, in the approaching con- 
constitution of the United States has not vested in Con-|dition of our Government, on the extinguishment of the 
gress the right to adopt and execute, at the national cx-|national debt, and with our present enormous duties re- 
pense, a system of Internal Improvements. tained, creating a vast surplus revenue of ten or fifteen 
“2. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, it is | millions of dollars; who does not see a cause of new and 
not essential so to amend the constitution of the United|most fearful apprehension to the States, if all that sur- 
States, as to give the power to Congress to make roads, į plus, as well as all the public lands, can, and shall be em- 
bridges, and canals.” . ployed under the General Government, in objects that 
She thus evinced, on this point, her democracy, and | Government may think conducive to the ‘* common good,” 
her jealous attachment to State rights; and this, not only jor ‘* general welfare?” Who does not sce a door opened 
by a decision against the enlarged powers being already |to favoritism and corruption, which may let in irretrieva- 
reposed in the General Government, but declaring it not |ble ruin to sound political justice and equality, and over- 
essential” they should be placed there. She believed it]whclm every vestige of State independence? Who 
dangerous to the welfare and independence of the States |does not see--I care not by whose hands administer- 
either to give these powers to the Gencral Government |ed--I say the same in a majority as when in a minor- 
by construction or express grant; and the former mode |ity—I say the same under this as under the last ad- 
was only the more alarming, as it united usurpation aad }ministration—who does not see a power never contem- 
encroachment on State rights with the exercise of a pow-|plated at the formation of the constitution, and which 
er that she believed tended directly to a consolidation of|can never be exercised under our present political sys- 
the Government. tem, without tainting to the core, both those who exer- 
Gentlemen may describe the exercise of such powers |cise and those who fecl it? Do Isay this because hostile 
as beneficent and splendid; and picture a government {to Internal Improvements? No! But because hostile to 
with them as having all the “pomp, pride, and circum- |thedegeneracy, if not the ruin of our confederacy; and be- 
stance” of Russian or Assyrian greatness. The gentle-|cause 1 would advance Internal Improvements at the ex- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hormes] may again, as in the Pa-|pense of the States and individuals, and not at the ex- 
nama debate, picture his present martyr, then his “match-jpense of the Union. J would do it the only way they 
less spirit of the West,” sighing for such “gorgeous fever can be advanced, with safety and usefulness—accord- 
kingdom;”. “all the natives of this vastcontinent to bear- ing to the resolution of New Hampshire, before read; and 
rayed” together for ‘the great occasion;” andthe whole jin those cases only in which individuals and States can 
“the magnificent scheme of the fivorite--the genius—|sec their private and local interest to be so much promot- 
the master spirit of the West.” [2d Reg. Deb. 270.]]ed by these improvements, as to warrant the undertakings 
Others may reverse the picture, and describe a govern-|by themselves. 
ment without these powers as too much trammelied in its] Has it then come to this, under such a Government, that 
movements; as ‘‘palsied by the will of its constitucnts;” |one of the parties cannot, in any way, interpose and cor- 
as too ‘‘rigidin its expenditures;” and certainly as too |rect its ruinous tendencies, and its insidious constructions, 
plain and republican in its institutions for those who talk|when the great exigencies of the country demand it? F 
of their political ‘lord and master’ in the person of their think therc has been more apparent than real difference 
Presidents. But nothing seems clearer to me, than that Jon this point, in the present debate. Most must admit 
one is the only true government to preserve and perpetu- |that they can interfere in some way; so said the fathers of 
ate a mere confederacy of independent and democratic |democracy in ’98; so said the Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
sovereignties; and the other, by whatever name baptised, |lutions; and so do thosc say whom I represent. They can 
is a government tending to consolidation—to consolidation, linterpose in various ways. My theory on this subject may 
not of the Union, but of all political powers in the Union. :vary more in form than substance from other gentlemen’s, 
The difference does not consist so much in words as in ‘but as cach speaks for himself on this floor, I may be per- 
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mitted to state briefly itis this: that the parties to the 
constitution are the agents of the people and the States, 
placed in the General Government on the one hand, and 
the agents of the people placed in their State Govern- 
ments on the other hand; and that the people, separated 
from their agents, are only the great primary power and. 
foundation of the whole, néver acting as one whole upon 
or about the constitution, either legislatively, executively, 
or judicially; but acting on it in those forms, or any others, 
only by their agents in the States and in the General Go- 
vernment. But the people themselves are still a power 
behind the throne greater than the throne itself; and, en- 
trench yourselves as you may, to the teeth, in parch- 
ments and constructions, they, by their agents, in con- 
vention in the States, can abolish every institution, politi- 
cal or civil, of the Union or of the respective States. 

The parties, then, in collision as to the extent of the pow- 
ers given by the constitution of the Union, are seldom the 
people with their agents of either class, and never so any 
length of time without a sufficient redress; but the oppos- 
ing particsare generally, on the one hand, the agents 
of the people and the States, under that constitution, 
and, on the other hand, their agents under the State 
constitutions. Isay the agents of the people and States 
in the General Government, as the States are techni- 
cally represented here, in the Senate, and may always 
technically and solely choose all the electors of the exe- 
cutive branch. The former, acting in the administration 
of the General Government, causes the former, properly 
enough in common parlance, to be called the General Go- 
vernment, and the latter the States. The people, as such, 
unless in a revolutionary condition, cannot cast a single 
vote, holda single town meeting, or lay out a road of ordi- 
nary highway, except through State powcr and State 
agency. I shall not repeat what reasoning and illustra- 
tion the gentlemen from Kentucky [Mr. Roway] and South 
Carolina [Mr. Hayne] have adduced, in proof of these 
views, but merely cite a clause, in the Virginia resolutions 
of ’98, to show, that these views, whether right or wrong, 
were the views of the fathers of the democratic party, 
and if I crr, I err with the Platos and Socrates of my poli- 
tical faith. [Virg. Res. p. 8.] 

“The ther position involved in this branch of the reso- 
lution, namely, ‘that the States are not parties to the 
constitution or compact,’ is, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, equally free from objection. Tt is indeed true that 
the term ‘States’ is sometiines used in a vague sense, 
and sometimes in different senses, according to the subject 
to which it is applied. Thus it sometimes means the sepa- 
rate sections occupied by the political societies within 
each; sometimes the particular governments established 
by those socicties; sometimes those socicties as organized 
into those particular governments; and lastly, it means the 
people composing those political socictics in their highest 
political sovercign capacity. Although itmightbe wished 
that the perfection of language admitted less diversity in 
the signification of the same words, yet little inconvenicn- 
cy is produced by it, where the true sense can be collect- 
ed with certainty from the different applications. In the 
present instance, whatever different constructions of the 
term ‘States,’ in the resolution, may lave been entertain- 
ed, all will at least concur in that last mentioned; because 
in that sense the constitution was submitted to the ‘States;? 
in that sense the ‘States’ ratified it; and in that sense ofi 
the term ‘States,’ they are consequently parties to the 
compact from which the powers of the Federal Goycrn- 
ment results.” 

The States, then, being one party, is it to be contended 
that still the other party, the General Government, may 
adopt any extended construction of the powers granted 
under the constitution, without any efficient right on the 
part of the States to murmur, remonstrate, alter, or resist? 
Certainly not, I should think, on cither side of the debate. 


But how far can they go, and “where shall their proud 
waves be staid?’ The opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a tribunal appointed, organized, and ac- 
countable only to one party to the Government, and one 
party to the decision, is urged on us to be the great final 
balance wheel of the whole machinery. But if the States 
be another party to the compact, it is manifest that, on or- 
dinary principles of compact, they have the same right as 
the opposite party, or its agents, to decide on the extent 
of the compact. This is conceded between two parties, 
in the case of treaties, and in the case of ordinary bar- 
gains and conventions; and it cannot be denied here, ad- 
initting we have shown the States to be one party, unless 
both the parties have expressly agreed upon some tribu- 
nal intermediate, as an umpire or judge, to decide, irre- 
vocably, this kind of differences between the parties to the 
constitution. On the other hand, I understand it to be 
argued that the Supreme Court has been agreed on as 
such a tribunal. But, the Supreme Court of the United 
States would not be likely to be so agreed:on, reasoning 
a priori, because its members are all appointed by, and 
answerable to, only one of the parties, and indeed go to 
form a portion of one of the parties, being mere agents 
of the Gencral Government. The amendments of the 
constitution, reserving rights and powers to the States or 
People, would be nugatory--a mere mockery, if the sui- 
cidal grant was made to the Supreme Court, to the mere 
agents of one party, to decide finally and forever on the 
extent of all their own powers. The reasoning for this 
grant, therefore, seems to me argumentum ad absurdum, 
as clear as any axiom in Euclid. But on this head I am 
anxious not to be misapprehended, and am willing to re- 
sort to the words of the charter itself to see what the le- 
gitimate powers of that court purport to be, in deciding 
such controversies. 

From the very fact of there being two parties in the 
Federal Government, it would scem a necessary inference 
that the agents of each party, on proper occasions, must be 
allowed, and are required, by an official oath, to conform 
to the constitution, and to decide on the extent of its pro- 
visions, so far as is necessary for the expression of their 
own views, and for the performance of their own duties. 
This being, tomy mind, the rationale of the case, I look 
on the express words of the constitution as conforming 
to it by limiting the grant of judicial jurisdiction to the 
Supreme Court, both by the constitution and by the acts 
of Congress to specific enumerated objects. In the same 
way there are limited grants of judicial jurisdiction to 
State courts, undcr most of the State constitutions. When 
cases present themselves within these grants, the judges, 
whether of the States or the United States, must decide, 
and enforce their decision with such means as are con- 
fided to them by the laws andthe constitutions. But 
when questions arise, not confided to the Judiciary of 
the States or United States, the officers concerned in those 
questions must themselves decide them; and, in the end, 
must pursuc such course as their views of the constitution 
dictate. In such instances they have the same authority 
to make this decision as the Supreme Court itself has in 
other instances. i 

Thus the Virginia Resolutions, page 13, say: “f How- 
ever truc, therefore, it may be, that the Judicial Depart- 
ment is, in all questions submitted toit by the forms of 
the constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort 
must necessarily be decmed the last in relation to the au- 
thorities of the other departments of the Government; 
not in relation to the rights of the parties to the consti- 
tutional compact, from which the judicial as well as the 
other departments hold their delegated trusts. On any 
other hypothesis, the delegation of judicial power would 
annul the authority delegating it; and the concurrence of 
this department with the others in usurped powers, might 
subvert forever, and beyond the possible reach of any 
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vightful remedy, the very constitution which all were in- {times reach the diseaSe by changing the agents who have 


stituted to preserve, ; 

Thus, Mr. Jefferson says: ‘They contain the true 
principles of the revolution of 1890, for that was as real 
a revolution in the principles of our Government as that 
of 1776 was in its forms not effected, indeed; by the sword, 
as that, but by the rational and peaceable instrument of 
xeform—the suffrage of the people. The nation declared 
its will by dismissing functionaries of one principle, and 
electing those of anothers and the two branches, the Ex- 
ecutiv e and Legislative, submitted to their election. Over 
the Judiciary Department the constitution bad deprived 
them of their control. That, therefore, has continued 
the reprobated system; and although new matter has been 
occasionally 
the old mass secnas to assimilate to itso} the new; and after 
twenty years’ confirmation of the Federal system by the 
voice of the nation, deckwed through he medium 
elections, we! find the Judiciary, on every occasion, still 
elriving us into consoldation. 

fin denying the rignt they usurp, of exclusive 
planing the constitution, | go farther than you do, if L 
understand rightly your quotation fiom the Federalist, of 
un opinion that * the Judiciary is the Jast resort in relation 
to the other departments of the Government, but not in 
ation to the rights of the parties to the compact under 
which the Judiciary is derived.’ Lf this opinion besound, 
then, indeed, is our constitution a complete fel de se. 
For, iatcnding to establish three departments, co-ordinate 
and independent, that they might check and balance onc 
another, it has given, according to this opinion, to ene of 
them alone, the right to prescribe rules for the Govern- 
ment of the ethers, and to that one, too, which is uncleet- 
ed by, and independent of, the nation. For experience 
has already shown that the impeachment it has provided 
is not even a searcerow; that such opinions as the one 
you combat, sent cautiously oul, as you observe, also, by 
detachment, not belonging to the case often, but sought 
for out of it, as if to rally the public opinion beforchand 
to thelv views, and to indicate the line they are to walk 
in, have been so quietly passed over as never to have ex- 
mted animadversion, even in a speech of any one of the 
body entrusted with impeachment. “Lhe constitution, on 
this hypothesis, is a mere thing of wax in the hands of 
the Judiciary, which they may twist and shape into any 
form they please. H should be remembered, as an axiom 
of cternal truth in politics, that whatever power in any 
government is independent, is absolute also; in theory 
only, at first, while the spirit of the people is up, but in 
practice as fast as that relases. fadependence can be 
trusted no where but with the people in muss. Phey are 
inherently independent of all but moral law. My con- 
struction of the constitution is very different from that 
you quote. Jt is, that exch department is truly indepen- 
cont of the others, and bas an equal right to decide for 
he constitution in the 
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itself whalis the meaning of t cascs 
submitted toits action; and especially where it js to act 


ultimately and without appeal.” 

in confirmation of this, almost every Kastern constitu- 
tion authorizes the departments of Government, not Judi- 
cial, to callon the judges for aid and advice mercly, in 
questions of dificuliy, still leaving those departments 
to act finally on their own matured information, and their 
own responsibility. But all the difficulty does not arise 
here. Suppose the State agents, judicial or otherwise, 
decide wrong in the opinion of the people; or the agents 
of the General Government decide wrong in the opinion 
of the people, on subjects admitted to be within their 
first, no remedy for the people? 


jurisdictions is there, 
Are not they supreme? 
As L before remarked, the people, in their omnipo- 
tence, if the case excite them cnough, can, and will, in 
such event, always apply a most sovereign remedy; some- 
Vou. VI. 24 


heorporated into the old, yet the leaven of 
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misbehaved; at other times, when unable, by the tenure 
of office, as in the case of the judges generally, to reach 
that class of agents by new elections, they can, by con- 
ventions, alter or abolish the whole system of government, 
and the whole course of decisions under them; and im- 
prove and create anew whatever may hive been objec- 
tionable. This is a doctrine neither revolutionary nor 
leading to anarchy, but rational and democratic, and les 
at the foundation of all popular Governments. But grant- 
ing this, the argument still holds, that, though the people 
can effecta change, yet the States, one of the parties to 
the compact, cannot reach or correct what they may deem 
an crroncous decision by the agents of the other party 
on the powers given by the compact, and especially that 
they cannot reach or correct an erroneous decision made 
by the Supreme Court of the Union. Again, it may be 
answered, reasoning a priori, that, if this be true, it isdecp- 
ly to be lamented, as the people seldom act unitedly or 
efficicnuly except through their State agents—those agents 
who come so frequently and so directly from among the 
people themselves. If this be true, it is quite certain that 
the Supreme Court might, if so disposed, proceed, case by 
case, from year to year, on one subject and another, in 
thisand that section of the Union, to give constructions to 
the constitution, tending slowly, but inevitably, to a con- 
solidation of the Government, and to the utter prose 
tration of State rights: and yet the people, as a people, 
would not widely and at once become cnough excited to 
interpose in their primary authority, and stay or correct 
such encroachments. Hf this be true, any Supreme Court 
entertaining political views hostile to those of a majority 
of the people, would be able, in time, by cautious ape 
preaches, not caciting general and deep alarm, to defeat 
tle majority, to render the reservations to the States and 
people a mere brutune fulmen, turn the doctrine of State 
rights into a jest, and ride triumphantly over all probable 
and feasible opposition. 

There is wanting in me no respect to the members of 
our Supreme Court which their great personal worth 
deserves: but £ would inquire if} from the case of Mar- 
bury and Madison, in 1801, down to that of the Bank and 
McCulloch in 1821, there has not been evinced on that 
Bench a manifest and sleepless opposition, in all cases of 
a political bearing, to the strict construction of the con- 
stitution adopted by the democracy of the Union, in the 
great revolution of 1801? I say nothing now against the 
honesty or legal correctness of their views in adopting 
such a construction. Lspeak only of the matter of fact, 
and of its political tendency; and I ask, if, while 
the peopic, through their democratic agents in the Le- 
gislatures of the State and General Governments, have 
been, in the main, adhering to one construction—a strict 
and rigid construction—if their Judicial agents in the 
General Government have not been, with a constancy and 
silence, like the approaches of death, adhering to a 
ferent construction? ‘hus sliding onward to consolidation; 
thus giving a diseased enlargement to the powers of the 
General Government, and throwing chains over State 
rights—-chains never dreamed of at the formation of the 
General Government. What says Mr. Jefferson on this 
head? [4 Jefferson’s Works, page 337.] 

«¢ But itis not from this branch of Government we have 
most to fear. Taxes and short elections will keep them 
right. The Judiciary of the United States is the subtle 
corps of sappers and miners, which is constantly working 
under ground to undermine the foundations of our confe- 
derated fabric. They are construing our. constitution 
from # co-ordination of a gencraland special Government 
to a general and supreme one alone. This will lay all 
things at their feet, and they are too well versed in Eng- 
lish law to forget the maxim, ‘boni judicis est ampliare ju- 
risdictionem.' ” 
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No institution, in this free country, is above just criti- 
cism and fair discussion, in regard to its political views, 
and the political consequences of its proceedings.. Hence, 
in the States, and every where, the field of inquiry and 
comment is, and should be, open to all; and a sacredness 
‘from this wotild render any institution a despotism. What, 
‘then, let me ask, what have been the illustrations of the 
bearing of the decisions of that court upon State rights, in 
particular cases? At one time, has not Georgia been pros- 
trated by a decision, in a case, feigned, or real, between 
Fletcher and Peck? At another, Pennsylvania humbled, 
in the case of Olmstead’s executors? At another, Ohio 
and Maryland subdued, in the case of McCulloch and the 
Bank? At another, New York herself set at defiance, in 
the.steamboat controversy? And last, if not least, New- 
Hampshire vanquished in the case of Dartmouth College? 
These decisions may, or may not; have been legally right; 
that is not my present inquiry; but who is not struck with 
the difference between the progress and effect of these 
decisions, and what was witnessed in the carlier days of 
the republic? When Massachusetts, in the height of her 
glory, was threatened to be brought to the bar of that 
court for trial; ‘she, in the person of Hancock, set on 
foot a remonstrance, and a proposed amendment of the 
constitution, which her great influence carried through- 
outthe Union—an amendment exempting a sovereign State 
there, in certain cases, from the humiliation of a trial and 
sentence. Even this amendment, so plausible on its face, 
has, since 1801, been almost wholly evaded in practice, by 
‘suing the agents of a State, instead of the State itself. So 
again, before 1801, when Virginia, in her might and chi- 
valry, took thëfield against the alien and sedition laws, 
and against the decision of the Supreme Court on their 
constitutionality, an alteration of the constitution, to be 
sure, did not follow, but an alteration in the administra- 
tion and the laws did follow; and she effected the political 
revolution which suffered those laws to expire without a 
rencwal, and will probably prevent their re-enactment, 
until democracy itself shal] have become a forgotten tale. 
I shall enumerate no other cases, nor detain the Senate: 
by a moment’s inquiry into the correctness of any of these 
decisions: though it may be observed that my own State, 
on an attempt to obtain her political approbation of the de- 
cisions in the cases of Ohio and Maryland, and of the 
principles therein involved, postponed indefinitely the 
resolutions on that subject, by the following vote, in onc 
branch of her Legislature; 

June 24, 1821. The Senate voted, seven to five, to 
postpone indefinitely the following, among other reso- 
lutions : 

‘¢ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Legislature, the 
proceedings in the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Distriet of. Ohio, in the before mentioned report 
stated, do not violate cither the letter or the spint of 
the 11th article of the amendment ofthe constitution of 
the United States, nor constitute any just cause of com- 
plaint-? 0” 

The only time’ she ever expressed any opinion, as a 
State, hostile to my views concerning the powers of the 
General Government and its Judiciary, was in rejecting 
the Virginia resolutions, at an cra in her politics when, 
having just cast her votes for the elder Adams, she might 
naturally be expected to be hostile to the demoerati¢ prm- 
ciples of those resolutions. 

It will thus be seen how the powers of the General Go- 
vernment have been gradually brought, through one of its 
departments, to bear on the States; and how the decisions 
‘of that department have gradually tended to the danger- 
ous enlargement of those powers. This subject has been 

`adverteđ to, not for the purpose of. questioning the con- 
stitutional competency of that court so to decide; when it 
thinks. best, but to: ask: whether no way exists for‘the 
States, when opposed to the political bearing: of those 


constructions; when opposed to such a political opera- 
tion of the constitution, to check or control the influence 
of sch a course of decisions? And, ifany way docs not ex- 
ist, whether the Government is not likely soon to end in 
consolidation? And whether oar future Presidents and 
Vice Presidents, without reference to any of the siens 
of the times about a new alliance, are not, as more than 
once intimated in this discussion, from the West and East, 
to be lifted hereafter from that Bench, to preside over 
the new destinies of a consolidated Gcvernment? My 
own answer, to some of these inquiries, is, firstly, thet, by 
the States, as States, the erroneous decision of the Legis- 
lative and Executive departments of the General Govern- 
ment can generally be corrected by changing, in the 
State Legislatures, and at the ballot boxes, the agents 
here who made those decisions. This has been the ordi- 
nary remedy in ordinary cases. Another ‘class of deci- 
sions, and especially these by the Judiciary,.when the 
judges are net removable by the people, or the States, 
or Congress, as these of the Supreme Court are not, can 
be corrected, sometimes by the States, as States, threugh 
public expressions of opinion in their Legislatures, acting 
by their intrinsic reasoning and force on the agents who 
made those decisions, and inducing them to revise and al- 
ter their doctrines in future. It would not be derogatory 
to any court to listen to any expressions of opinicns and 
argumentssuch as those contained in the Virginia resolutions 
of 1798; in the resolutions of South Carolina on the tariff; 
or in the Exccutive message, resolutions, and report, cf 
the Legislature of New Hampshire, in 1822, on the ecn- 
structive powers claimed for the General Government. 
When all these modes fail, another and decisive resort, 
on the part of the States, is to amendments of the consti- 
tution, by the safe and large majority of three-fourths. 
The acknowledged power of the States, by their resolu- 
tions and concert, in this way, to effect any changes, lmi- 
ations, or corrections, shows clearly thet in them the 
real sovereignty between the two Governments is placca 
by the constitution, and in them the final, puramount, su- 
premacy resides. They can alter this constitution; but 
we, here, cannot alter their constitutions. We, then, are 
the servants, and they the master. Gn the contrary, 
whatever others may hold, Edo not hold that any certan 
redress, beyond this, on the part of any State, can be in- 
terposed against such decisions of the Supreme Court as 
are followed by legal process, unless that State resorts, 
successfully, to force against force, in conflict with the 
Federal agents. It is admitted by me, however, that a 
State may resolve, may express her convictions on the 
nullity or unccnstitutionality of a law or decision ef the 
General Gorernment. These doings may werk a change 
through public opinion, or lead to a co-operation ef threc- 
fourths of the sister States, to correctthe errors by amend- 
ments of the constitution. But whenever the enforce- 
ment of the law cr decision comes within the scope of the 
acknowledged jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, ane 
can be accomplished by legal process, I see no way in 
which that court can be controlled, except by meral and 
intellectual appeals to the hearts and heads of her judges, 
or by amendments to the constitution, or by the deplora- 
ble and deprecated remedy of physteal force. ‘This, lat- 
ter resort I do not understand any gentleman here to ap- 
prove, until all other resorts fail; and even then, only in 
a case where the evil suffered is extreme and palpable, 
and, indeed, more intolerable and dangerous than the dis- 
solution of the Government itself. 

Such was the doctrine of Jefferson and Madison. (Vir- 
ginia resolutions, p. 18.) 

‘The resolution has accordingly guarded against any 
misapprehension of its object, by expressly requiring, for 
such an interposition, ‘the case of a deliberate, palpable, 
and dangerous breach of the constitution, by the exercise 
of powers not granted by it? It must be a case, not ofa 
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light and transient nature, but of a nature dangerous to 
the great purposes for which the constitution was es- 
tablished. It must be a case, moreover, not obscure 
or doubtful in its construction, but plain and palpable. 
Lastly, it must be a case not resulting from a partial con- 
sideration, or hasty determination; but a case stamped 
with a final consideration and deliberate adherence.” 

Beyond these views I trust no member of this confeder- 
acy will ever feel cither the necessity or inclination to ad- 
vance, and thus put in jeopardy that Union which we all 
profess so highly to prize. Most of the States, as States, 
in most of the exigencies that have arisen under the consti- 
tution, though all other efforts failed, have thought it bet- 
ter still to suffer— 


Sate “€ to bear the ills we have, 
“Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

How far the official authorized State acts under Penn- 
sylvania, in the case of Olmstead; and the same authoriz- 
ed State acts in Massachusetts, in withholding the mi- 
litia from the General Government; and of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, as States assembling 
by their delegates in the Hartford Convention, in a time of 
war, and with such objects as the late Chief Magistrate 
imputed to them in 1828, and the present Chief Magis- 
trate recognized in his letter to Mr. Monroe in 1816; 
how far these were exceptions from their history to the 
obedience of the States as States, to the laws and con- 
stitution, L sce not, now, any pleasure, or profit, or ne- 
cessily, in inquiring. Every sovercign State, who has or 
who may, decide on forcible collision, decides for herself, 
though she manifestly does it under a high responsibility 
to her people and the Union; and of course, must con- 
sent to be judged upon, however harshly, by public 
opinion, and be willing to abide on her course the de- 
cision made by the scrutiny of argument and time. 

Having stated some of my deliberate views on the in- 
tercsts of the States in the public lands, and on the 
power of Congress in the disposal of them, and having 
attempted to fortify those views by my opinions on the 
Just construction of the constitution, as regards the power 
of Congress to appropriate either land or money, I have 
next hastily adverted to the rights of the States and the 
people to control Congress and the Federal Judiciary, 
when disposed to place a construction on those powers 
not in xccordance with the opinion of the States and the 
people. 

Under these limitations of the constitution, as expound- 
ed by the State I represent, and by myself, [here pro- 
fess, on this unpleasant controversy between parts of the 


West and the Kast, that T am willing to go, on all subjects 
comnected with the publie lands, mto equal and useful 


reform in our present system of cither surveys or sales. 
But, I am frank to confess, have uniformly voted against 
appropriations for general surveys for roads and canals, 
and a st donations of land or money towards roads 
and canals, unless so far as our express contract requires 
in relation to the Cumberland road, and the extension of 
it; or unless the roads were military, or situated in ter- 
ritorics owned by the United States. Other gentlemen 
have doubtless done the same, for the same reasons; 
whether from the South or East; and it is a mistake, 
evinced by our own records, to suppose that all, or even 
a majority of the East have uniformly gone in favor of 
these objects. On other subjects, the case may be very 
different in respect to the vote of the Fast or the South, 
arising from local prejudices, or political opinions; but 
on that question enough has been said by other gentle- 
men, and cnough shown by documents and records, to 
render farther comment useless, and to throw some ad- 
ditional light and interest upon the political and party 
history of this country for the last fifty years. A farther 
reason for refraining upon these subjects is, that the stric- 
tures made here, unfavorable tothe Kast, concerning these 


subjects, have expressly, repeatedly, and from all quar- 


ters, excepted the democracy of the East; and hence I 
see no occasion for myself, as one of that democracy, to 
enter into that part of the discussion for either inquiry or 
vindication. 
cracy in the East has been attacked, and has felt aggriev- 


If any other political party than the demo- 


ed--if the peace party in the late war has met with un- 


due serverity, they, if not their associates, will speak for. 
themselves. 


But this much I will add on the graduation 
bill of my friend from Missouri, (Mr. Bexrow] and on 
his good name. I cannot agree, with the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Horas} that they have never come to. the 
knowledge of my constituents; but, on the contrary, 
however they may doubt the expediency of parts of that 
bill, they stand ready at all times, and on all occasions, 
so far as that democracy is represented by me, to pay due 
homage to the vigorous intellect of its author, and to his 
indefatigable and faithful services on this floor, not only 


to the West, but the country at large, upon almost every 


great question, agitated here since my personal ac- 
quaintance with this body. Whatever others in the East 


may profess, I do not contend that every Western mea- 


sure, whether for Internal Improvement or different ob- 


jects, has been indebted for its success to Kastern votes; 
and [appeal to no alliances, new or old, in confirmation 
or in consequence of it; nor do I ask, like one of the gen- 


tlemen from Maine, [Mr. Spracur] one vote against the 
West to be judged by the motive and not its effects, another 


by its effects and not the motive; one by the aid received 
of a minority from the cast of the Hudson, and another 
by a minority northeast of the Potomac. 
forth no such claims or arguments; but frankly avow, 
though generally supporting the Western measures before 
named, 1 have in other cases voted against the West, as 
{have against the South, the Middle ,States, and the East 
itself, 
of general justice, and devotion to my official oath; and 
on no principles of peculiar favoritism to either, except 
as I might know better, and love dearer, the interests and 


I, for one, put 


But I have done it on principles of equal right, 


welfare of my immediate constituents. However scoffed at 
for hearing New England blood called in question, and 
holding silence, I claim no cxempt.on fiom that frailty of 
predilection towards my native soil, which, if frailty it be, 
may be thought to lean on virtue’s side. 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 


“Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own my native land?” 


The examination which has accompanicd this debate 
will not show, I believe, that the West has, in truth, been 
more benefited by different constitutional opinions, than 
she would be by those of astrict and democratic charac- 
ter. All the political kindnesses which can be accorded 
to the West on these last principles of construction, by 
such of the democracy of the East as entertain them, al- 
ways has, and I am confident always will, be granted with 
cheerfulness. Thus, for one, I have voted for the im- 
provement of her lake harbors, and of her navigable 
rivers, because the power of imposing tonnage duties and. 
imposts, by which such improvements can alone be gen- 
erally accomplished, is expressly granted to Congress, 
coupled withthe power to regulate commerce: for the 
relief of her actual settlers on the public lands, many of 
whom are hardy and honest emigrants from the East, who, 
flying from the blast of misfortune there, have sought an 
asylum for all they hold dear, in the bosom of the mighty 
West: for the extinguishment of Indian titles, because 
we too have once had such savage neighbors, and 
often seen our dwellings ina blaze, and our wives and in- 
fants perish under their bloody and barbarous warfare; for 
remuneration against Indian depredations, because those 
also our early settlers in the East endured frequently, 
and frequently beheld in a single night the total’ wreck-- 
the smoking ruins of years of honest and patient indus- 
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try. Lastly, I have voted for military and territorial | any part in answering such angry-criminations. They 
roads, and stand ready to vote for lowering the prices ofiseem only the escape of the steam from a high pressure 
the public lands. ` But, on some other questions, I have| engine, fitted for an eight years’ voyage; but the vesse 
not, and cannot go with the West, any more than they;having unexpectedly been compelled to step its wheels 
ein always go with us. In fine, whenever, under con-{at the end of four years, thus lets off its heated vapor in 
stitutional limitations, I could confer a benefit on the new} the midst of its career. I consider the debate, however, 
States, I have, heretofore, and will, in future, attempt itj in this respect, if no other, as somewhat fortunate, since 
as heartily, as to confer one on Pennsylvania or South|it may prevent any injury by the bursting of the boilers. 
Carolina ; but beyond those limitations I trust that noj But, sir, averse as J am to party bitterness, and the whole 
honorable statesman from beyond the mountains—and Ij Senate can bear me witness that, unless in self-defence, 
know that none of the chivalary there, who fought with;I never make cither sectional, party, or personal imputa- 
the democracy of the East, in the late war, for free tradejtions; and, little regardful as 1 am of abuse when heaped 
and sailors’ rights, can, for a moment, wish me to go, or|only on myself——for I have long since learned to let my 
for a moment can question the sincerity of this avowal in|life, rather than my language, answer personal slander-— 
their behalf, or the genuine devotion to the durable wel-| yet I stand in such a relation to those friends of this ad- 
fare of the West, cherished by the democracy I repre-| ministration, in my own State, as to render it unmanly 
sent. It has not been questioned in this debate, by my] and dishonorable to permit any imputations on them, from 
friend on the right or the left, [Mr. Bexrox and Mr. |however high sources, to pass unnoticed. Much less will 
Hayne] but both have eloquently bestowed on that de-|1 permit them soto pass, when showered upon us chiefly, 
mocracy in the East, the praises it richly deserved, and | not by the South, or the West, or the Middle States, but 
which praises tend to bless both giver and receiver. That| by persons, some of whom claim to be the only lineal sons 
democracy has the tics, the sympathies, and affections of}of the East itself, and the real Simon Pures of all that is 
the heart, arising from common sufferings and sacrifices, |democratic, and all that is New England; persons also, 
beside the political brotherhood of a common tongue,}who vauntingly march to the attack here, with eleven 
faith, and. institutions, to bind them to the West with|twelfths against the admininistration to one in its favor, 
stronger ties than any temporary alliances, for purposes| willing to repel the aggression, and sustain the cause of 
whether party or personal. Whether the same tics offits Eastern supporters. But this, I suppose, is another 
the heart can exist between the West and the opponents|specimen of that magnanimity and truc greatness, which, 
of that democracy in the East, the peace party in war, | when in a minority, always talks of lifting its quadrant to 
who refused relief and succor to the blecding West, it|the sun, and of forgetting and forgiving by-gone strifes, 
is for any representatives of those opponents to show. Hf |by-gone parties, by-gone oppositions; but which, in a 
the Government, on those principles of strict construc-| majority, directs its vision and its wrath to the smallest 
tion of the constitution, cannot be prosperously adminis-jlight that twinkles. Let me ask, then, more in sorrow 
tered, it requires no spirit of prophecy to foresee that, injtban in anger, why are these aggressions made on us? 
afew brief years, in anew crisis approaching, and be-| Have any provocations been given for an attack, by East- 
fore indicated, it must, as a consideration, probably ecase}crn men, on that part of the democracy of the East which 
tobe administered atall. It will, in my judgment, be-|supports the present administration? Had a syllable been 
come a government of usurped, alarming, undefined uttered here, by any of that democracy, against any of 
powers; and the sacred rights of the States will become |their former brethren, whether or not intimating they 
overshadowed in total eclipse. When that catastrophe | were now in other ranks, or in other alliances? Had aught 
more nearly approaches, unless the great parties to the |bcen said from the East, reproaching any of them as Swiss 
Government shall arouse, and in some way intererc|troops, coming from, or gomg to, the peace party in war? 
and rescue it from consolidation, it will follow, as darkness| On the contrary, not only the Eastern friends of this ad- 
doesthe day, that the Government ends like all republics|ministration, but the whole demccratic party in the East, 
of olden times, either in anarchy or despotism. whether opposcrs or supporters of this administration, 
On some accounts, sir, it would give me most unfeigned jhad been studiously, In the whole charge, excepted from 
pleasure could I close my remarks here. But, for an ad-jany censure flung by any gentleman, on the East itself, 
herence to what I consider democratic doctrines, on these jor on the excesses of its federalism, during the late war. 
and other points of controversy, and for an adherence to|Thus, my friend on the left [Mr. Bewron] explicitly said, 
such men, wherever resident, as practise those doctrines |he {lung no reproach or complaint on the Eastern demo- 
through evil and through good report, it has been the lot}cracy; and we have the printed, as well as spoken decla- 
of a class of people in the East, for the last third of ajrations of my fricnd on the right [Mr. Hayne] to the 
century, to be stigmatized by all the opprobrious epithets |same effect, and in a strain of the highest, if not most 
and insinuations which, in different stages of this debate, {merited eulogy. He said: 
have been accumulated on such of them as support the| ‘God forbid, sir, that he should charge the people of 
present administration. Massachusctts with participating in these sentiments. The 
On one hand, here, these last have been alluded to as}South and the West had then their friends—men who 
if mere worshippers of a rising sun, and for that, manufac-jstood by their country, though encompassed all around 
tured into democrats dyed in the wool, from the very iby their enemies: the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
doors of the Hartford Convention. On another hand, |S11surx] was one of them; the Senator from Connecticut, 
jeered as if democratic only for an adherence to Southern |[Mr. Foor] was another, and there were others now on 
men, and taunted as being small in number, and diminu-|this floor. The sentiments I have read were the senti- 
tive in importance. On another hand, stigmatized as}ments of a party, embracing the political associates of the 
Judases and apostates from the true New England faith; | gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrnsren.]? 
and, in fine, loudly denounced, in common with all thej Again, toexempt, with specific certainty, the democratic 
supporters of the present administration, as a heteroge-|party at large, as well as the people of Massachusetts, not 
neous mass of renegadoes, from all parties, with no com-/in concert with the peace party, he [Mr. Hayne] said: 
mon bond of principle or feeling, and doomed soon toj ‘I wish to be distinctly understood, that all the remarks 
become an easy conquest to the courteous and modest |I have made on this subject are intended to be exclusively 
opponents, of what is called this cruel administration. {applied to a party, which I have described as the **peace 
Though one of the supporters of this administration, still] party of New England,” embracing the political associates 
[said Mr. W.] nothing short of astrong sense of peculiar|of the Senator from Massachusetts; a party which con- 
duty; on this ocacsion, could have compelled me to take jtrolled the operations of that State during the embargo 
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and war, and who are justly chargeable with all the measures | rousing when not attacked, but the real game pursued rous- 


I have reprobated. Sir, nothing has been farther from 
my thoughts than to impeach the character or 
of the people of New England. For their steady habits, 
and hardy virtues, I trust I entertain a becoming respect. 
I fully subscribe to the truth of the description, (given 
before the Revolution, by one whose praise is the highest 
eulogy) ‘that the perseverance of Holland, the activity 
of France, and the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise,’ have been more than equalled by this ‘recent 


people.’ Hardy, enterprising, sagacious, industrious, and | 


moral, the people of New England, of the present day, 
are worthy of their ancestors. Still less has it been my 
intention to say any thing that could be construed into 
a want of respect for that party, who, trampling onall nar- 
row sectional feelings, have been true to their principles 
in the worst of times—I mean the democracy of New 
England. Iwill declare that, highly as 1 appreciate the 
democracy of the South, I consider even higher praise to 
be due to the democracy of New England, who have 
maintained their principles ‘through good and through evil 
report; who, at every period of our national history, have 
stood up manfully for ‘their country, their whole coun- 
try, and nothing but their country.’ In the great political 
revolution of 98, they were found united with the demo- 
cracy of the South, marching under the banner of the 
constitution, led on by the patriarch of liberty, in search 
of the land of political promise, which they lived not only 
to behold, but to possess and to enjoy. Again, sir, in the 
dat’ sst and gloomiest period of the war, when our coun- 
try stood single handed against ‘the conqueror of the 
conquerors of the world’--when all about and around 
them wasdark and dreary, disastrous and discouraging, 
they stood a Spartan band in that narrow pass, where 
the honor of their country was to be defended, or to find 
its grave. And in the last great struggle, involving, as 
we believe, the very existence of the principle of popular 
sovereignty, where were the democracy of New England? 
Where they always have been found, sir; struggling side 
by side with their brethren of the South and the West for 
popular rights, and assisting in that glorious triumph by 
which the man of the people was elevated to the highcst 
office in their gift.” 

Thus has he so ably and eloquently poured upon our 
democracy every commendation they deserve, and for 
which he is entitled to most grateful thanks, both from 
myself and them, and thus the naked truth puts to rest the 
attempts since made to pervert his remarks into a sectional 
attack on the whole Bast, and to excite improper and 
unfounded prejudice against the South and West, as if 
they had put «the whole East to the ban of the empire.” 

But, in truth, the sectional attempts to inflame public 
sentiment will appear to have come from the Fast itsclf, 
if not from some of that party there which alone was cen- 
sured; and the injunctions of Washington against such 
sectional appeals, which have been read us, might well 
furnish admonitions against the course pursued by those 
on my right, who have read them, [Mr. Nouns and Mr. 
Hormes.] 

c One of the expedients of party to acquire influence 
within particular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
and aims of other districts. You cannot shield yourselves 
too much against the jealousies and heart burnings which 
spring from those misrepresentations; they tend to render 
alien to cach other those who ought to be bound together 
by fraternal affection.” [5 Marshalls Wash. 300.] 

With a charge, then, against only the leaders of the 
peace party in war, what have we seen in reply? Not an 
avowed defence of that party, which alone was assailed, 
and which, by its representation here, commenced the as- 
sault on my friend upon the right, by taunts against the 
South; but we have invocations to forgetfulness, we have 
protestandos and disclaimers. Not the lions of democracy 


a 


ing as it feels the huntsman in the chase, and seeking to in- 


conduct} fuse alarm into all within its influence, and all starting aside, 


from anger or mortification that the democracy was not also 
attacked, to fasten upon our throats with all the bitter- 
ness of our most virulent defamers for the last third of a 
century. 7 

I cherish, sir, quite too much self-respect, and too great 
personal regard for that portion of the federalism of this 
Union which has been honest, consistent, and faithful to 
the country, however much we may differ in our political 
views, ever to caston any of its number personal or party 
strictures, beyond what is necessarily involved in settling 
historical facts, and in defence of myself and my constitu- 
ents. Rut shall endeavor, with all the decorum so ex- 
citing a subject permits, to show, if God spares me 
strength, that the imputations before enumerated, come 
whence they may, are the worst kind of revilings from 
a very ancient school of politicsin the East, and that they 
are just as unfounded now as the atrocious slanders were 
which have been uttered by heated partisans against this 
same democracy in every great political struggle for thirty 
years past. It matters not who utters them—whcther some 
of the authors have always claimed to support republican- 
ism, as opposed to federalism, or some have never so 
claimed; or whether some of them, during the whole ad- 
ministration of the writer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, marched together, shoulder to shoulder, in opposi- 
tion to that administration, as they now march in opposi- 
tion to this, or not. But the scoffs themselves have inter- 
nal evidence of thcir character, which no professions can 
rebut: they smell of a lamp, they spring from a school not 
to be mistaken. Whoever unites in these scoffs cannot 
complain if judged by the maxiin, noscitur a sociis. ‘They 
are the old Iessons of an old school. The stain and brand 
can no more be torn off, than Hercules could tear off the 
poisoned robe of Nessus. 

Under the lead, then, which all have witnessed, that 
part of the democracy of the East, friendly to the present 
administration, have first been kindly reminded that they 
ave anew manufacturc; and next, that their democracy 
chicfly consists in their adherence to Southern men and 
Southern measures. Wow novel and how true are these 
taunts, will be seen in a moment, by ‘setting history 
right.” 

Had gentlemen forgotten that the seeds of division were 
sown in the East, early as 1791, and that, whoever then 
rose above sectional views, and pursued an independent 
and democratic course on public measures, was jeered at 
by some, in such language as once they applied to Han- 
cock: he ‘is with the Yorkers and Southern bashaws?” 
Repeated from the same quarter in 1798, against the in- 
trepid Langdon: that he was ‘¢a slave—an apostate to the 
South,” because he was averse to the principles and poli- 
cy of the then administration, and rose against itand above 
sectional clamor and Massachusetts dictation, supposing 
that New Hampshire ‘was, and of right ought to be,” as 
independent of her, as of Georgia or Kentucky, and that 
any other course by her delegates here would indeed be 
apostacy, degrading apostacy from democratic principles, 
and all those holy and inspiring sentiments of pride and 
patriotism which ought to govern a free and sovereign 
State, and any delegates worthy of a free and sovereign 
State. Echoed again, in 1808, against the last Presi- 
dent, when professing democracy, and moulded into every 
variety of bitterness, and, peradventure, from some of the 
same lips now repeating the sarcasms against us, that he 
was seduced by the South, and was a Judas and traitor to 
New England, because he denounced what he called 
ce narrow” and “sectional” schemes, in the East, tending 
to disunion and treason. Re-echoed in 1812 against one 
of your distinguished predecessors in that chair, the revo- 
lutionary veteran Gerry; and many others in favor of that 
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war, by stigmatizing them.as ‘* whiteslaves of the South,” 
because, in a crisis of great perplexity and peril, they 
stood by their brethren of the South, the Middle States, 
and the West, in attempts to vindicate our country’s rights, 
and ‘“‘pluck up drowning honor by the locks,” rather 
than standing by the mere leaders of a party in the East, 
who cried out then as now, that the whole of New Eng- 
land was put to the ban of the empire. 

Few can be ignorant how often, within the last four 
years, the samé kind-of taunt has been reiterated against 
all those who, in the late Presidential canvass at the East, 
supported the present Executive. Coming this very 
morning, and now in my hand, in a paper now under the 
banner of National Republicanism, but during that war, 
under the five striped flag, is the very repetition, for the 
ten thousandth time, of one of these same groundless scoffs. 

«If New Hampshire chooses to send Representatives 
who can thus desert the best interests of their constituents, 
and become the white slaves of the South, she must blame 
herself.” 

The ear-mark of this attack on a part of my constitu- 
ents is, therefore, too large and long not to show at once 
its true origin and character, and to prove anew how 
much easier itis to alter names than things. ‘The incon- 
sistency of these sneers from such quarters will also be 
apparent, when we set our history right, by finding that 
these same authors of them have also voted for Southern 
candidates nearly, if not quite, as often as the democrats, 
and always when their party success could be promoted by 
it; because, omitting 1789 and 1793, when all united for a 
Southern man, they appear to have voted for one as Pre- 
sident in 1804, 1808, 1816, and 1820. 

The smallness of the number, and the diminutive impor- 
tance of the supporters of this administration in the East, 
is another magnanimous taunt from the same source, against 
the genuineness of their democracy; as if, when history is 
set right, the present Executive did not obtain more votes 
in New England than did Mr. Jefferson in 1809, and, with 
the exception of one State, more than Mr. Madison did in 
1812. We are accustomed in the East, sir, to new trials 
for correcting mistakes. New Hampshire, as a State, 
since the late election, has already changed her delegation 
in the other House, so as to be entire in favor of this ad- 
ministration. And has not Maine herself, beside an clec- 
toral vote for it, sent an equal number there in its support? 
On this, I think her democrats have some little claim to 
respect, in point of numbers, however charged with apos- 
tacy; and! may be pardoned in the guess that, from the 
signs of the times there, they will at least try to show a 
majority in favor of this administration sooner than the 
present delegation from Maine here shall succeed in ob- 
taining all the Maine and Massachusctts claims for the mis- 
conduct of their peace party in the late war. 

The resemblance between the political character.of the 
opposition and administration parties, in 1798, 1812, and 
1828, would sccm to give ussome little title to old fashioned 
democracy. The same democratic States, with one or 
two exceptions only, are found, at each era, side by side, 
in favor of Jefferson, Madison, and the hero of Orleans. 
On one side, Virginia and Pennsylvania, Carolina and 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. On the other, Del- 
aware and Massachusetts, Connecticut, and divided Mary- 
land. The same distinguished statesmen of the first cra, 
who survive and who were honored with every specics of 
abuse, from the most malignant of their cnemices—those 
republican statesmen, of 1798, the Livingstons, the Ma- 
cons, the Smiths, the Randolphs, and the Gileses, are again 
found acting and stigmatized with the humble democrats 
of the East, who support the present administration. Yes, 
sit, when that gentleman, [Mr. Liyixesrvy] little more 
than a year since, not in old “ by-gone days” of virulence, 
was defeated in an clection to the other House, one of the 
first. papers at the “head quarters of good principles” 


that hoisted the new banner of National Republicanism, 
exulted that he ** was consigned to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets,” and farther added, “* when we recollect that Mr. L. 
is an old sinner, and that we are inflicting punishment for 
the backslidings of thirty years, we may safely say he falls 
unwept—unhonored.” 

Little did they then expect his Antæan vigor, in rising 
from that fall, would so soon restore him to the councils 
of his country, as the representative of a sovercign State, 
rather than of a single district. And little did they heed, 
asin “ by-gone days,” the base injustice they are perpe- 
trating on one, of whom it is no flattery to say, he is a ci- 
vilian, no less than a politician—an ornament both to that 
State, and his country, if not to our race. Accessions 
have, of course, been made from other ranks to swell the 
increased majority of 1828 over those of 1800 and 1812; 
but they have been, I trust, accessions of principle, and not 
of bargain; and, if such accessions, then they will endure, 
flourish, and bear good fruit, long as the original stock 
upon which they have been engrafted. But if they have 
not been from principle, who regrets how soon they may 
be severed from the stock? 

Whether the same doctrines, inthe main, are also not 
now advocated by us and by the opposition, as were ad- 
vocated by the administration of 1801, and by its opposi- 
tion, is of too common notoriety, and has been too fully 
shown in the progress of this debate, to need much fur- 
ther illustration. On the part of the administration, abus- 
ed as it has been, or at least on the part of its support- 
crs in the East, whose claims to democracy have beer. so 
modestly challenged, I venture with frankness to assert, 
that there is, in general, the same adherence to a strict 
construction of the constitution, and to the reserved rights 
and sovereigntics of the States, as under Jefferson; the 
same acquiescence in instructions by State Legislatures; 
the same desire for reform and economy; the same ab- 
horrence of implied and doubtful powers, whether over 
the press, the deliberations of this body, or the industry 
and free wade of the country. On the contrary, on the 
part ofthe opposition, there arc, and have been, the same 
scoffs at reform and economy; the same denial of the 
right of instruction in the States to their Senators; the 
same struggle for enlarged constructions of the constitu- 
tion; a refusel **to be palsied by the will of their consti- 
tuents;”? implicd powers carried to the greatest extent, 
in assuming to accept, in the recess, invitations to Pana- 
ma, and in claiming the right, in that recess, without 
the consent of the Senate, to appoint ministers on such 
an expensive and hazardous mission; and, finally, certain 
movements of a ‘specific’ character, bearing on the 
press, not quite in coincidence with a bill introduced here 
the same day, by my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Dier- 
enson) to refund a fine collected under the sedition law 
of 1798. 

This attitude of a party now in a majority, disclaiming 
implied and enlarged powers in the Legislative as well as 
the Executive branches, is a most cheering sign of the 
times for the safety of our liberties; and is an attitude 
worthy imitation in all Governments, especially by all re- 
publican magistrates, in all future time. I say nothing 
against the past administration as men, for some of them 
possess my entire respect; but I am speaking of some of 
the political measures they, or their friends, have propos- 
ed and approved. If any part of the democracy of the 
East, friendly to this administration, were once in favor 
of the late Chief Magistrate, and sincerely intended to 
support his administration, for having, as they supposed, 
become united with that democracy, and inclined to en- 
furce its principles, and many of them honestly did so 
intend and believe; if any of them, in ‘* by-gone-years,” 
vindicated him against attacks from the same political 
school whence we ourselves are now assailed, and, like 
the present President, in the letters here cited against 
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him to Mr. Monroe, did think well of the talents and pa- 


triotism of that Chief Magistrate, the world will sce, when 
the history of the East is set right, where, and on what 
side, has been any change of principle. 

They will sec whether the treachcry and apostacy, so 
often insinusted here, and elsewhere, and formerly ap- 
plied by the same political school, in the same way, to 
that very Chief Magistrate, do not now, if applicable at 
all, if courteous and just to any body, more properly ap- 
ply to the course of that magistrate and of his adminis- 
tration, than to those democrats in the East, who conti- 
nued faithfully to cling to the platform of democratic prin- 
ciples? What verdict, on this point, have all the demo- 
cratic States in the Union, standing together in 1798, 
1812, and 1828, almost unanimously returned? ts it not 
that the past administration, in many respects, departed 
from the principles of democracy? And what verdict 
has New Hampshire herself, within the last year, return- 
ed? Thatthose who were senthither by democratic votes, 
and to defend democratic principles, and who abided by 
those principles to the hazard of both popularity and of- 
fice-—that they were faithful among the faithless, and 
their course to be approved? or that the desertion, if it 
existed at all, was on the side of that part of her delega- 
tion in the other House, who, for adhering to all men and 
measures indiscriminately of that administration, have 
been permitted to retire to private life? 

One only of that delegation, a man whose stern demo- 
cracy never quailed, or bent to any fellow-inan, has, for 
that, been borne back here triumphantly by the suffrages 
of the people, proving again, what is, and always should 
be, a proud excellence in a free Government; that how- 
ever the waves of fiction or sectional prejudice may, for 
atime, dash against a consistent and faithful Represen- 
tative—- 


“ An honest man is still an unmoved rock; 
* Washed whiter, but not shaken by the shock.” 


Gentlemen know but little of that democracy, if they sup- 
pose their object is to go themselves, or have their Re- 
presentatives go, Yor mere menr ather than measures: that 
they are slaves enough, or ever have been, or ever will 
be, to bend the servile knee to any «lord or master” but 
the Supreme Lord ofall; or to acknowledge any such in 
office, as intimated, except their constituents and their 
State. You do them foul injustice and reproach, if you 
believe that democracy has not the justice and patriotism 
to uphold those who uphold their country; and if ever 
misled, fora time, by local prejudice or personal regard, 
that they will ever long go for men, unless those men go 
for their cause; ever long go for any slavish and monar- 
chical doctrine of unlimited devotion to particular indivi- 
duals, or particular dynasties. ‘These principles, } am 
proud and thankful for the opportunity to say, in behalf 
of my faithful constituents—whase attachment, when { for- 
get, may my God forget me—-these principles belong to 
that part of the New Ifampshire democracy which sup- 
ports this calumniated adininistration, But whether they 
are the principles of that kind of national republicanism 
in Maine and Massachusetts, which opposes this adminis- 
tration, the world has enjoyed an opportunity of judging 
in the course of this debate. 

The country will thus be able to set right the history 
of the East, in the late Presidential canvass; and 1 re- 
peat, that it is only in self defence, and in vindication of a 
large portion of my constituents and myself, rus attack- 
ed on this floor, for their want of rcal democracy, in sup- 
porting the present administration, that I could have 
overcome my repugnance in this assembly to make any 
allusions to those fierce party struggles that so often 
have raged between the modern Spartans and Athenians 
of the rocky East. 

My mind is recalled to one other direction given in this 


debate, to the history, merits, and glories of the East, en- 
tirely at war with the real worth of that democracy. 
Yielding, as I cheerfully do, and always sbull, due 
praise to political opponents, yet, I can never consent 
that all the excellencies and applause bestowed on the 
East, by gentlemen from that or other regions, shall at 
once be assumed and appropriated, as if exclusively be- 
longing to the opponents of that vilified democracy—-to the 
peace party in war. ‘Thus we see, that when nobody hag 
been attacked from any other quarter, except those oppa- 
nents, every change of eulogy has been rung in reply, as 
if the eulogy was all deserved, all won, and allto be 
monopolized by only those who were attacked—by only 
those opponents. Little did my friend from South Carc- 
Ina [Mr. Haxye] think his prophecy would so soon be 
apparently verified, when he spoke of what might be done 
by some future biographer of one of the members of the 
Hartford Convention. 1 doubt not,” said he, ‘it will 
be found quite easy to prove that the peace party in 
Massachusetts were the only defenders of their country 
during the war, and actually achicved cur victories, by 
land and sea.” Haye gentlemen not been pursuing herc 
a constant course of argument, tending, in fact, whatever 
may have been the intent, to something very like a confira 
ation of this prediction? 
Thus, when member: ofthe Hartford Convention are as- 
sailed, there isin reply a flourish of trumpet after trum- 
pet, in defence of those who stood by the country, and 
who, in fact, resisted that convention, and denounced, as 
loudly as has been denounced here, its leaders and its 
doctrines: thus creating an impression that that conven- 
tion stood by their country, or that those who resisted that 
convention had been assailed. Is this course of reply one 
of the means referred to by Washington, for converting 
any party charge, or excitement, into a sectional shape? 
Thus, again, if schemes for disunion and for a Northern 
confederacy are charged home upon the leaders of a party 
inthe East, before the Hartford Convention, and before 
the embargo, on the authority of assertions by the late 
President, cited by the gentlemen on my right-and left, 
then we have, in reply, culogies on Eastern bravery and 
fidelity, as if belonging exclusively to those implicated in 
the above schemes. Some doubts, to be sure, on the con 
stitutionality of purchasing Louisiana, and some charges 
of corruption in purchasing it, are re-intimated, perhaps 
from the same quarter that repeated those charges twenty 
years since, and which have been so fully proved to be 
groundless, from the recent account of that purchase by 
the Abbe Marbois: and in conclusion, we have again the 
sectional attempt to make the whole Fast believe, when 
the peace party in the Hast was alone assailed, that the 
| whole East has now, in this hall, been put to the ban of 
the emp 
Asa farther specimen, the Senate, in answer to charges 
against the patriotism of the peace party in the late war, 
have again and again been invited to look at the glories 
of Bunker Hill, and Bennington, and Saratoga, and Mon- 
mouth—as if these glories had been denied or attacked; 
and provided they had, as if the democracy of the East, 
which supported the late war, and those of them which 
support the present administration, had no part or lot in 
those sanguinary conflicts. Asif the gallant Pierce, who 
now presides in my native State, and the brave Stark of 
the same neighborheod, who fought by the side of his im- 
mortal father, so singularly eulogized in this very debate, 
as if the intrepid Hall, who trod in blood on the deck of 
the Ranger, as licutenant to Paul Jones, all were not now 
living monuments in New Hampshire of the part which 
some of the distinguished survivors of the Revolution take 
among the democracy of the East, in rallying round the 
present Executive of the Union. If you turn there to the 
whole muster roll of the survivors in that contest, you will 
find the proportion of them as large, entertaining the 
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same political views with their heroic officers. “he peace 
party in the Revolution, for there was also a peace party in 
that war, might with just as much propriety claim all the 
honor of the victories of the Revolation. Just as well, as 
the peace party of the last war, might they seck to engross 
all the credit of those victories from that part of the de- 
mocracy of the East, who survived to mingle in the po- 
litical contest in favor of either Mr. Jefferson’s, Mr. Madi- 
son’s, or the present administration. So, again, from the 
same quarter, in answer to censures bestowed only on the 
eace party in the East, we are invited to gaze on the 
brilliant achievements of the bloody ninth, the twenty- 
first, and cleventh regiments, in 1814; and in exultation 
against those attacking only what the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HoLmes] then pronounced ‘ treasonable” op- 
position to that war, we are informed of the prowess, 
chivalry, and descent from New England loins, of those 
who, in fact, put all in jeopardy to support that war, 

Did it never occur to gentlemen that history would be 
set right, and that those regiments, and their brave offi- 
cers, their Ripleys, their Millers, their McNeils, and their 
‘Wecekses—all these last natives of the scoffed New Hamp- 
shire—would be known to have sprung chiefly from the de- 
mocracy of the Bast; and that all of these before named 
officers, with perhaps a single exception, are decided sup- 
porters of this abused administration? 

On the contrary, lofty as were the principles and deeds 
of all the whigs of the Revolution in the East, yet, on all 
hands, it must be confessed that, during the late war, the 
patriotism of the leaders of a party there took a most un- 
fortunate direction. While those taunted herocs of those 
brave regiments, taunted then, as most of them now are, 
with being slaves to the South, and apostates from New 
England principles; while they, I say, were flying’ to the 
then derided flag of our Union, and were pouring out their 
bloodat Bridgewater and Chippewa, in defence of their 
country’s rights, the leaders of the «peace party in war? 
were seen flying to far different scenes at Hartford, and 
pouring out from their pulpits, presses, and legislative as- 
semblics, anathemas against the administration, the war, 
and all their supporters. Sorry am I to say it, sir, except 
to “ put history right” in our defence, that not the mere 
maniacs of the party, asintimated by the gentleman on my 
left, [Mr. Spnacve] were engaged in this unfortunate dis- 
play of this new species of patriotism, but with the leaders, 
in their pulpit services and opinions, were found some, at 
least, of their confiding congregations. With the dele- 
gates of the three sovereign States, and parts of two oth- 
ers, at Hartford, were found, in principle, some constitu- 
ents to elect them. With cloquent Representatives and 
Senators here, were found to support them at home, at 
least a party, a whole party, and nothing buta party. On 
this occasion, what I sny is not to be misunderstood, how- 
ever much it may be misrepresented. When, in self de- 
fence, I allude to a certain party and its acts in the Bast, 
about the period of that war, far be it from me to include 
all of them, or of those in other quarters of the Union 
who had borne the same party name. 

it is well known, in the history of this country, that, ha- 
ving lived under a limited monarchy till the Revolution, 
not only then, but in the formation of our State and Ge- 
neral constitutions, some honest diversity of opinion exist- 
ed, as to the extent and limits of power safely to be en- 
trusted in the hands of the people’s agents. Without dwel- 
ling on the titles which should be given to the one side, 
for asking large power and much confidence in office 
holders; and to the other, for granting only small power 
and limited confidence; it is sufficient to notice that this 
division, coupled with other matter, from time to time, 
connected and incidental, separated the whole country 
into opposing parties-—parties, too, which not then be- 
ing chiefly sectional, were useful rather than injurious, 
in rousing vigilance, and in preserving unimpaired the re- 


served powers of the people and the States. But, as some 
more exciting and more local topics of differ vice occur- 
red—an Eastern Chief Magistrate being removed from of- 
fice; under complaints and remonstrances, as doleful and 
yiolent as any heard here on account of more recent re- 
movals, and his place being supplied by a Southern suc- 
cessor, anda vast addition being soon made, under that 
successor, to our Southern territory, and expected also 
to be made thereby to any peculiar Southern influence, 
which might prevailin the administration of our Govern- 
ment——these general parties, so far as respected one of 
them, gradually assumed almost an entire sectional charac- 
ter; and, contrary to the injunctions of Washington, so often 
urged on our consideration in this debate, its leaders began 
to drag intothe controversy every sectional interest and pre- 
judice that nestle closest round the heart of erring man. 

The attempts, which two of the distinguished members 
ofthat party have recently averred were soon after made 
for separating the Union, had a poor apology, in any Dbe- 
lief that the purchase of Louisiana was unconstitutional, 


jès one of their then number, now on this floor, seems still 


to hold; and must have been, froin the account of those 
members, of a mere rash and sectional character; and, I 
have no doubt, met with no approbation among many of 
the bonest disciples of that party, even in the East; or 
among few, if any of them, south of the Hudson. These 
last had no motives to cherish such local and pernicious 
views. ‘Ihe embargo, non-interceurse, and war, which 
soon and successively followed, pressed with extreme se- 
verity upon the Eastern States, and gave the leaders of 
the party, having thus become separated by sectional 
views from their brethren elsewhere, an opportunity to 
appeal still more strongly to sectional prejudices, and to 
renew, or begin for the first time, as the truth mey be, a 
course of opposition to the Gencral Government, violent 
in language, disorganizing in its measures, and, whether 
aiming or notat a Northern confederacy, certainly ending 
in the Hartford Convention--a course of opposition which, 
ta say the least, was any thing but practising the lessons 
of Wasbington—-any thing but real national republicanism 
-any thing but respect for the constituted authoritics-— 
any thing but eulogy on the great minds and patriotic 
hearts, then sent to cheer and to bless us in the prosecu- 
tion of that glorious war--any thing but devotion to our 
country, our whole country, and nothing but our country. 
Whoever took the lead then, in that course of opposition, 
in Congress or out; whoever is attacked by the South or 
the West, for taking such lead, I, for one, protest, that 
the whole East, as a section, is not to be involved in the 
defence; and that itsdemocracy, so faras represented by 
me, has neither been implicated in the attack, nor seen any 
occasion for angry retort. ‘The whole controversy, so far 
as regards my friend to the right, [Mr. Harxe] bas been 
shown, by a reference to his remarks, to have arisen from 
strictures by him solely on the peace party in the late war, 
and the violent movements of its leaders in that course of 
opposition. Leaders and movements then officially, and 
as strongly as here now, denounced by a large minority in 
the East itself, as having been exclusively British, and by 
which leaders and movements the late Executive has pub- 
licly repeated that a separation of the Union was openly 
stipulated. ‘Thus it will be seen how different a character 
this course of opposition, both before and during the war, 
had given to that party in the East in respect to its attach- 
ment to the Union, and its patriotism at large, from what 
justly belonged to the same nominal party cisewhere. 1t 
is by setting history right, in this way, that proper discrimi- 
nations can be made between nominal federalists, in and 
ont of the ast, and even between those in the East itself, 
who led, and those who were misled or betrayed, by sec- 
tional violence. 

if gentlemen please, I for one have so little party. bit- 
terness, on merely old party grounds, as to be willing 
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to go, in meeting their invitations, to forgetfulness of by-| trust, distinctly understood, that I have cast ho strictures 
gone acrimony, and party feuds, more than half way, and] on federalists, even in the East, except those who, after 


tọ take the epoch of the late war. as a period of amnesty, 
beyond which, like the era of Richard I. for other pur- 
poses the memory of man runneth not, about parties, ex- 
cept as connected with historical facts and constitutional 
principles, bearing on the present administration of the 
State and the General Governments. But I never can go 
for any abandonment or compromise of these principles. 

Still another concession will 1 make, in justice to the 
yeomanry of the East, many of whom, -in the late war, 
were. deluded into opposition, by what Mr: Jefferson} 
called “the Marats, the Bantons, and Robespierres, of 
Massachusetts.” (4 Jefferson’s Notes, 2109 o o 

The same sectional attempts were, by that class of lead- 
ers, then brought to bear on their honest hearts and warm 
heads, which were made to bear on them in the late can- 
vass, and are now continued, with.a view to prejudice 


them against the South, and to seduce them into a belief ture 
that the whole of New England is proscribed, and that/in the federal p 


the real interest of the two regions is hostite, rather’ than 
united, as closely as the interests and inclinations of mar- 
ried life. Is it strange, then, that the large fiass, even of 
the peace party, should thus have been misled for a time, 
by those leaders, clerical or political, in whom they had: 
deen accustomed to place implicit confidence? and that 
they should. fallaciously appear, as if with deliberation, 
giving sanction to those violent party acts, instigated by 
the mere leaders, such as official refusals, when our 
hearths and altars were invaded, to place the militia un- 
der the officers of the Union, for defences such as legis- 
lative exhortations against loans and enlistments; public 
votes and speeches in Congress, against raising additional 
troops for protection; motions here, at one time, to im- 
peach Mr. Jefferson, and threats at another, that Mr. 
Madison deserved a halter. Yet, with a similar lead to 
what then Jed, we are told, again and again, in defence of 
attacks on this violent course of opposition, about New 
Huagland patriotism and New England respect for order 
and regular government, as if these virtues belonged to 
those alone who required a defence: and as if that class 
of politicians possessed all, effected all, and were all in all. 
Asif, fora moments illustration, the soldiers’ boncs that 
moulder on our ‘Niagara frontier were those of patriotic 
volunteers from the Massachusetts remonstrants, whom 
the gentleman on my right then fearlessly charged with 
taking the enemy’s ground, supporting his claims, and 
Justifying his aggressions; as if the saving loans in aid of 
that glorious struggle came from those who pronounced 
the struggle unjust and marderous; and as if our sailors, 
who s pulled down the flag of the Guerriere and Pea- 
cock,” were of those who deemed it immoral and irre- 
ligions to rejoice at our naval victories. Not such as the 
jast—-not such aid, nor such defenders, did that crisis 
need, 
Non tali auxilio nee defensaribas istis 
‘Tempus eget, 

Far be it from me to utter or feel a single sentiment of 
unkindness to one individual who did not participate in 
those measures of opposition, and much less to any one 
who did participate, from honest convictions they were 
right, and who still has the frankness and magnanimity to 
avow it; and to award full justice to the abused democra- 
cy of the East, Such thought and acted for themselves 
like freemen, and disdain to shrink from their responsibi- 
lity for it. But that those of the democracy of the East, 
friendly to the present administration, and who bore a full 
share in all the perils, sufferings, and glories of that war, 
should now be sneered at, as witnessed here, is what none 
who sincerely sympathized with them in that conflict, and 
have partaken with them in fidelity to principle since, could 
be guilty of without blushing blood; or could in others lis- 
ten to without indignation and abhorrence. It is, then, T 
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war was declared, still opposed their own Government and 
its measures; and, according tô Governor Eustis, thus oc- 
casioned double sacrifice of life and treasure, while’ the- 
citizens of other States were exercising their utmost enet- 
gies against the common enemy. . Even many of those I 
would censure only as misguided and unfortunate politi- 
cians; men who, from sectional clamor, were made. to be- 
lieve that the whole East was put to the ban of the em- 
pire; who trusted too far to the groundless assertions, by 
those who have been here called [by Mr. Srracve] the 
bedlamites of the party. Thus it happened, undoubted- 
ly, that so many grave legislators, holy priests at the altar, 
and other seigniors of the land, both in public and in pri- 
vate life, were deluded to join in that violent opposition. 
‘This alone can account, also, for the Hartford Conven- 
‘ion, asa solemn, deliberate, and officialact, by the Legisla- 
s of three sovereign States, and by primary meetings 
ortions of two others, čt a moment when 
the foreign enemy had his foot planted on our sacred soil; 
and when, with a different commander in the Eastern de- 
partizent, some of its members might, we are told, have 
had a different trial than what has yet been held on them. 
Fer withholiling the militia from the General Government, 
as another official act in which the Judiciary and Execu- 
tive ceremoniously united, and which has since been just- 
ly denounced by one of their own Executives, as with- 
holding from the Government the constitutional means of 
defence. For the exhortation against enlistments, against: 
joining the stars and stripes of their country, over which 
we have had such eloquent eulogies, as another of those 
cold blooded official acts instigated by Hotspur ‘leaders. 
The Massachusetts Legislature, in June, 1812, say, «If 
your sons must be torn from you by conscription, consign 
them tó the care of God; but let there be no volunteers.” 
The loans, on whieh gentlemen dwell with so much com- 
placency, as evidence of Eastern patriotism, were also as 
violently denounced by the leaders, and came mostly from 
that abused democracy, one of whom, a principal Icader, 
my near and dear relative, still survives in that Cumber- 
land distriet, so justly denominated the star in the Kast, 
to see flung upon him, as a supporter of this administra- 
tion, the sarcasm of being anew made democrat, from 
near the doors of the Hartford Convention. The patrio- 
tism of such supporters of this administration among the 
democracy of the East, and I thank God there are” many 
of them, took rather a different direction from the unfor- 
tunate one pursued by the violent opposers of that war. 
Their patriotism was not as early as 1806, to ridicule Mr. 
Jefferson for his pacific war by proclamations, though 
losing thousands by French and British decrees; was not 
to denounce and violently resist an embargo as unconsti- 
tutional, and charge the President with French influence 
and falschood in recommendingit, though their remainin 
vessels were rotting at their wharves; was not to vote, 
speak, and write, in constant hostility to the war and the 
measures for its success, though their funds and their in. 
dustry were forced out of customary employment. But 
it was, if not “above all Greek, above all Roman fame;” 
it was the patriotism of the noblest days, of the noblest of 
our race. ‘Though scoffed as slaves to the South, by per. 
sons now professing to deprecate sectional jealousies, it 
was to devote all to their country; to enter the alarm List 
themselves for the defence of the seaboard; to ‘advo. 
cate enlistments: to lend their remaining and impaired for.- 
tunes to the cause, and, in fine, for-the salvation of alt 
those great principles of civil liberty their fathers had 
bled to secure; intrepidly to meet the domestic enemy at 
the polls, and send theip song on the ocean, the lakes, 
and the land, to meet the foreign enemy at the cannon’s 
mouth. From the history of all republics, they knew 
that God had preserved liberty only to vigilance and valon, 
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They, therefore, braved the lion in his den; they rose as 
their country rose, and fell only as her prospects fell. The 
victories of the common enemy were a true barometer, in 
every year, of. the victories and hopes of the conflicting 
parties at home. I-wasthen of an age, sir, tó. feel such 
things somewhat deeply, and hence, I may speak of them: 
too strongly. . But this much can with safety be asserted, 
that the political war at home was but little less arduous 
and exciting than the foreign one abroad. . That democra- 
cy, though a minority then as now, in every State in the 
East save one, though abused then as now, and buffeted 
both in-private and public life by their opposers, had, and 
still have, thank God, some knowledge of their rights, 
and,“ knowing, dare maintain them.” In the darkest 
hours of that war, when civil butchery was in some places 
threatened, when schemes for disunion. were supposed 
to be maturing, and, according to my friend here, [Mr. 
Gnuxprx}. “t moraltreason’” stalked abroad; when the ar- 
dent yeoman sometimes slept with his fire arms at his pil- 
low; when his sous were absent as volunteers at Chippe- 
wa and Plattsburg—on the lakes and the ocean——then 
thé members of that democracy, who were at home, 
fought and endured the moral and political warfare, hard- 
ly paralleled: the proscription and persecution of private 
life; the shameless attacks of the press; the insults of 
heated partisans; ‘the anathemas of the pulpit; and, mi- 
nority as they were, they fearlessly faced the apologist of 
the common enemy, andthe libeller of their own Govern- 
ment, whether in the courts of justice, the halls of legis- 


‘Jation, ox in those primary meetings of the thousand town | c : 
make or unmake Presidents--to pull down or build up 


democracies which cover our granite hills. 

Grant that individuals of the party opposed ta Mr. Jef- 
ferson and My. Madison did not unite in what the former 
calls in. Massachusetts ‘‘the parricide crimes and treasons 
of the late war,” but went gallantly for their country when 
in peril. They have earned for themselves laurels which 
they richly deserve to wear, and which, God forbid 1 
should attempt to soik They relinquished opposition 
when the common enemy approached, and stood by their 
country and their whole country, and did not lend a help- 
ing hand to those sectional excitements that often belittle 
and dishonor the politics of New England. By such ex- 
citements, groundlessly defaming the democracy of the 
East and of ather parts of the Union, has the glory de- 
parted from her Isracl, more than by any change of rela- 
tive population and territory. But if the violent leaders 
of the Eastern opposition to the war, then, as since, con- 
stantly poured out on the democracy of that section the 


uncourteous epithets of Jacobins and Judases, and styled} 


them, as the whole administration has been styled in this 
debate, a motley collection of the fragmentsof all parties, 
with no common bond of principle, and held together by 


a mere rope. of sand; if these abusers then, as now, f 


made very modest claims to all the talents, order, and re- 
ligion; I stand not here to retort im kind, but courteously 
to scek justice for myself and my political friends, from 
unfounded imputations; and to say, with sober minded- 
ness and charity, that, leaving our opponents to the en- 
joyment of all their real worth, which, in many respects, 
I freely admit tobe enviable, yet I do contend, that, in 
private or publie hfe, there is no ground for discrimina- 
tion in their favor against that much vilified democracy. 
in all the hardy and heroic virtues which have distinguished 
New England, if not more highly, yet in common with 
the middle States and the South, since the Puritan 
and merchant adventurers first landed at Plymouth Rock 
and Strawberry Bank—virtues deeply founded as her hills, 
and pure as her mountain streams. No ground for discri- 
mination against that democracy, in either correct morals, 
tireless industry, or unsleeping enterprise—no ground of 
discrimination in doing their full share to build up the 
fiskeries, extend commerce, and scatter plenty over a 
sterile soil; to erect and preserye all the Doric if not 


leys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
principle, whether there, or at home in the East, wilk 


Corinthian columns of our whole social edifice in the East, 
and in.doing more than their full share, because their po- 
tical principles. did not forbid them to take a full share 
with their brethren.of the Middle States, the South, and 
the West, in bearing the flag of victory, whether over. 
land or ocean, in the Revolution or the late war. 
have always met:the struggle with firmness, and, in com-, 
mon with other parts of the Union, with entire devotion, 
in times of peril, to the common cause, of their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. "They never halted be- 
tween two opinions when the wolf wason the walk—when 
the enemy was on our soil. 
quite too much of the Roman, not to endure embargoes 
and wars, and: even death, for their country, whether on 
their own seaboard, or on a distant and savage frontier, 
when that country and its honor call for the sacrifice. 
iEhis they have shown by deeds, not words; and this, ¥ 
will give my pledge, they will always show, when oc- 
casion demands. But, once for all, L will repeat, that 
'that democracy make, and have made, no pledges to men, 
independent of their measures, and that, so far as repre- 
sented by me, they will offer ox seek no new alliances, ang 
consent to none. 
consented to none, whether with the West or the South, 
except the general alliance ofall in the bond of the Union. 
| They will neither cajole, nor flatter, nor bargain. Those of 
New Hampshire would fain stand among the other States 
as a peer among peers, a sovereign among sovereigns, an, 
equal among equals; recognizing the.rights of no mere 


They 


They had, and still have, 


They have made no old ‘alliances and 


an from the Fast to tender or pledge them, cither to 


administrations. They mean to go where democratic: 


principles go——palmam ferat qui meruit; and when those 
principles disappear, they mean to halt. 


Such were the 
views that led their-young men, in the late war, to succor 


the bleeding West; and in their cause, as well as that of 


their cguntry at large, to moisten with their blood the 
fields of Tippecanoe, and the forests of Brownstown, 
while from the ranks of a different party in that war, 


however prodigal in professions. of friendship now to the 


West, not a drum was heard—-not a gun was fired. These: 


views. in peace, likewise, have led them to aid, to popu- 


late, and protect from the savage, the smiling val- 
And their brethren im 


cheerfully unite in every measure they believe constitu- 
tional, for the relief or improvement of those. who have 


suffered with them in the common cause. 


Can it be doubted that the same feelings would. not. 
lead them te assist, in the same way, either the Middle: 
States, or the South, in the embarrassments of their indus- 
try and trade, ov in their utmost need, by invasion or war? 

On the exciting topic of slavery, as connected with the 
South, and introduced into this debate, it is true they 
have honest and deep rcoted opinions. But this Con- 
gress knows, and the Union knows, that, averse as the 
democracy of the East is to slavery, and aiding as they 
have, within only about the last half century, to abolish it 
alk over New England, and anxious as they are for its ex- 


‘tirpation from the whole country, yet, never have they 
joined, and never will join, in the sectional tirade against 


the South as ‘‘black States.” They are convinced that 
there, as in the East half a century ago, slavery must be 
left to be regulated by the domestic opinions of each 
sovereign State itself, founded on its own better know- 
ledge of its own ehmate, productions, industry, and so- 
cial policy; and that any great change in the civil insti- 
tutions of a State must, to be wise, useful, and permanent, 
be cautiously considered and gradually commenced. 

They cherish, too, I am satisfied, the same kindly feel- 
ing towards the South, on the subject of the tariff, that 
they do, and have done to the West, on subjects deeply 


affecting the interests and the prosperity of that West. 
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Instead of laughing at the calamities of the South, and 
mocking. their complaints, God knows we have of late 
sufficient reasons at the East to make us feel, incom- 
mon suffering, common sympathies; and to cast about, if 
possible, for the consideration of any measures likely to 
bring relief and harmony. The very Executive who 
signed the last tariff bill officially declared it, ‘in its de- 
tails, not acceptable to the great interests of any portion 
of the Union, not even to the interests which it was 
specially intended to subserve.” (See President’s message, 
December, 1828. } 

Among the merchants and manufacturers, the wide and 
desolating failures at the East, since that declaration, have 
more than verified the evils naturally to be anticipated 
from a bill of that character. The present Executive 
also, has declared, that ‘some of its provisions require 
modification.” [See President’s message, 1829.] 

The gentleman before me [Mr. Sruspex} can testify, 
that nothing like a parallel to those failures has occured. 
in the East for a quarter of a century. 
his deep distress there has been caused by our present 
unequal tariff, I, and my constituents, Tam satisfied, wish 
to inquire, not from hostility to the protecting principle, 
as an incident to raising revenue, or as countervailing 
legislation against oppresive forcign measures, or in some 


eases as âà means of preparation in peace for the wants of 


war—on that point most of us harmonize—but to see whe- 
ther any just and equal legislation requires, in profound 


pe ace, and with a prosperous revenue, that the people of 


New Hampshire alone should pay more than their State 
tax yearly, as a duty on salt—on a single article of the 
first necessity of life; should pay over onc hundred per 
cent. tax on molasses and other great necessaries; and 
should be taxed most expensively for every nail driven in 
a farmers door, every bolt ina vessel, every yard of can- 
vass spread on the occan, and every pound of sugar, 
coffee, or tea, that brings comfort to the domestic fireside. 
1 wish to inquire whether this is to be persisted in, after 
the impost will not be needed for cither revenue or pro- 
tection, but merely to enable this or any other adminis- 
tration to dole out soups or bribes to win States that hold 
the balance of potitical power, or who give signs of in- 
subordination to the powers that be. ‘They do not wish 
to attempt any thing but equal justice between the three 
great branches of industry, but agree with the Executive 
of New Hampshire, in 1822, that, 

“No policy can be more obviously unsound than that 
of creating manufactures, unconnected with national-de- 
fence, or important to national interest, at the public ex- 
pense, to be permanently supported by the same means. 
Llowever disguised such procedure might be, it would be, 
in its cffects, the imposition of a perpetual tax upon the 
productive ieee of national industry, to be applied to 
the support ofan unproductive one.” [19 Niles’ Register, 
page 262.) ` 

‘They never can agree that the eight-tenths of our po- 

ulation as farmers are not entitled to full consideration 
in tariff legislation; and that our old fashioned fisheries 
and navigation are to be sent to sea adrift, without their 
due proportion of favor and protection. We have lords 
of the soil as well as lords of the spindle, and I for one, 
though friendly to a moderate and equal tariff, on the 
principles before named, can never consent. that. the 
self-styled American System shall be confined in its 
bounties to spinning jennics alone, and exclude as worth- 
jess and undeserving our agriculture and our commerce. 
Much less can I consent that the American System shall 
be converted into a hobby-horse, on which any aspirant 
whatever may ride into political power. “Til vaulting 
ambition doth o’erleap itself? And the notions of a dis- 
tinguished member of the other House, in 1824, on Ameri- 
can industry, have ever met with my entire approbation. 
[Mr. WensTsn. ] 


we 


How much of 


<t Gentlemen tell us they are in favor of. domestic in- 
dustry; soamI. They would give it protection; sọ would 
L But then all domestic industry is not confined to manu- 
factures. The employments of agriculture, commerce, 
and’ navigation, are all branches of the same domestic 
industry; they all furnish employment for American 
capital and American labor. And when the question 3s, 
whether new duties shall be laid, for the purpose of giving 
further encouragement to particular manufactures, every 
reasonable man must ask himself, both whether the pro- 
posed new encouragement be necessary, and whether 
it can be given without injustice to other branches of in- 
dustry.”—{26 Niles’ Register, 412.] 

Entertaining such notions on thes j 
pardoned if, as one of the majority, 1 decline to accept 
the invitation ofthe gentleman onmy right, from Missouri, 
[Mr. Barron} to stand on his new political platform, 
whether of nine or thirty-nine articles, of opposition to 
the present administration. Without claiming for this 
administration infallibility, I still believe its general course 
of policy democratic and constitutional; and my friend 
from Louisiana can inform him or the gentleman from 
Maine of as severe Jeremiads for the lass of office in 
1800, as now: can inform him that, on the principle of 
rotation in office for even political motives, this policy 
only follows up the doctrines of the great revolution of 
1800; and that, since, it has in pratice had the sanction’ 
ofthe people and the States in every quarter of the Union. 
Even in Maine, ‘without respect to sex, age, or con- 


e topics, I must be 


| 


dition,” to use its Senator’s language, when parties 
are strongly divided, the same policy has been pushed 
It is the true republican doctrine. A rotation first 
made by the people themselves, in the highest office in 
the land the Chief Executive of the Union; and made 
ing to the verdict returned. Docs not the same cause 
affect most of the active deputies and subordinates as well 
as the principal? Whatever disappointment and suffering 
by removal some j 
receivingin many respects my private sympathy--yet they 
know the legal tenure of their offices, and, if violent 
administration they have wantonly calumniated. Hence, 
the agents of the people cannot fear the cry of cruelty, 
persecution, or Neroism, when following calmly the cx- 
lif the power of removal be discreetly exercised, doing 
but to change one good man for 
another good one; and when teaching to many the salu- 
tary lesson ina republic, that office holders have no pro- 
| perty in their offices, and that liability to removal tends to 
dread the discussion of the constitutionality of the ex- 
ercise of a power of removal, which was legislatively re- 
cognized by the very first Congress under the constitu- 
tion; and has been practised on, at pleasure, by every 
Executive, from Washington down to the present Chief 
Magistrate. 
discretion and policy of that branch of the Government 
whose duty itis ‘to see the laws faithfully executed;” 
and if it was less under one and more under another 
of that administration, whether coming in as opposed or 
hostile to their predecessors, and whether in a minority or 
a majority, so as to be able to accomplish. their wishes. 
correct, the tenure of all office might as well be changed 
to life, and our Government become, in name, as M prac- 
tice, a monarchy. Then, in. earnest, well might we ac- 


= to the removal of doorkeepers. 
for political cause, for probata as well as allegata, accord- 
individuals may sustain—deserving and 
partisans, should disdain to hold them under men and an 
ample set by the people themselves; when, at the worst, 
{no injury to the public, 
increase industry and fidelity. Nor need those agents 
tion; was then advocated by the framers of that constitu- 
The extent of the exercise has becn left to the 
administration, it has always been influenced by the state 
‘The other doctrine is the doctrine of minorities, and, if 
cept the proposition. of the gentleman, to go over to the 
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minority for greater tranquillity, and, as in other. monar-| worth preserving for the use of the Government, why 
chies and despotisms,.see-how admirably. minorities” can should-you sport away your public land more than'your 
govern. . One accidental instance of such -a government, | public moneys? For the manner in which it is proposed 
by. way of illustration, may possibly have been’ given tous| to get rid of it, if not sporting it away, is probably as bad. 
this session, in respect to the printing of the-public docu-| = È do not-intend:to limit my remarks to the sub ject of the 
mehts;: and, I must “confess, it- has “not diminished-my|public lands, entirely, but, after I shall have done with 
aversion “to such: kind of governments, and -especially to| that, will take a cursory view of several other topics that 
their practical doctrines on.public economy. If the gentle-|have excited much interest; ‘which, perhaps, I may not 
man from) Missouri, on my right, [Mr.. Barron] seeks by|treat precisely as other gentlemen have done, yet, E will 
such, measures to pull down this administration, he may | endeavor to treat them fairly. I have always found that 
not find it so “downhill a business” as he represented the | matters of fact give a fairer view of party subjects than 
pulling down administrations in this country usually to be. lyour. abstract speeches. $ gentleman who speaks ab- 
Perhaps it would be well, before further taunts of tbis stractedly generally does little more than give you what 
kind are. repeated, to set history right, and to recollect lis best suited to his purpose. But if these’ topics are dis- 
that puliing down administrations in this country has never |cussed for public use, the public are entitled to hear all; 
proved quite so easy and downhill a business ‘as seems to| otherwise the public are imposed upon; they are misguid- 
be supposed, when the administrations have been demo. {ed by seeing but one side of the question, The public are 
cratic—not avery downhill “concern when it was attempt- always prepared to judge rightly, and, if correctly inform- 
ed on either Mr. Jefferson’s, Mr. Madison’s, or Mr. Mon-|¢d, will always do so. On the subject of party polities 
roe’s adiministrationy-but rather easier to be sure-—rather la subject from which there is more to fear than from any 
more of adownhill concern=—in the two four-year adminis- | other that agitates your Government—the truth has: not 
trations in this country, suspeeted, at least, of no very |been half told; and when I reach it, I may perhaps differ 
great devotion to some of the leading prineiples of de¢-|from other gentlemen in the view that I may take of it. 
mocracy. On the subject of the public lands, their importance, 
But I shaltneither vaunt nor prophesy; but only express which seems to be overlooked, and the manner in which 
a doubt that, ifthe presentadministration may yet be as easily {the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Weonaurr] and 
pulled down, it will not be pulled down by such measures | my colleague [Mr. Hax wx] propose to dispose of them, their 
as the printing resolution, nor exactly by such politicians as | Views arc so totally different from ny own, as to require my 
now lead in the attack on that administration. If beaten | first attention. „And believing, as I do, that they have not 
ever in that way for a few days, the friends of it probably treated that subject asits importancerequires, I will first no- 
have Antzan vigor enough to rise stro nger from the fall. If} tice what they have respectively said on that question, and 
the administration, relying upon its real friends, and on|then give my reasons, founded on facts, why 1 differ from 
the true principles of democracy, is still occasionally them. f 7 ah 
beaten, whether in fact, or only on paper and in party] The gentleman from New Hampshire says, in addition 
credulity, the opposition may’ find it will not long stay |to doing justice to the people of the Western States, it is 
beaten. And this downhill business’ may prove an{Mccessary to accelerate the sales of your public lands, as 
uphill job to thé undertakers. At least if this adminis-| fast as possible, lest you drive your citizens to foreign. 
tration is ever, by such leaders, and jn this way, rolled to | countries, to seek for lands and comfortable homes. In 
the bottom. of the hill, I may, asa Yankee, be allowed to support, of this opinion, that gentleman informs us that 
guess, that those leaders, tike Sisyphus, will find it must} the British Government is now selling Jands at redueed pri- 
speedily be rolled back again. ces, not only in their colonies in New Holland, but in the 
I have thus finished [said Mr. W.] what my sense of] Canadas, and are thereby holding out inducements to your 
duty, painfully, in some respects, has urged me to say on | Citizens to emigrate thither, ‘I hat other European nations 
this occasion; and if, inthe cause of my political friends, have adopted the same seductive pokey. , Even Persia 
Imay have flung myself on the spears of my enemies to holds out inducements to emigrants, by selling ber lands 
perish, I shall be content to perish in a cause which my {* reduced prices, _ in consequence of your own delays, 
heart loves, and. my judgment approves. and this liberal policy of other nations, your citizens, we 
[Here the debate closed for this day.] we told, are actually departing from the United States; 
i by which we-are to understand, ‘your States are to be de- 


‘Tavnspay, Franvary 23, 1830. populated, and your physical strength transferred to other 

` ‘ ees a $ id yi f the resol countries, and to foreign enemies. ‘This would be an im- 

6 ie itis AA TOOTS consideration of the resolu |judicious policy, indeed, on the part of vur Government, 
jon oftere Mr. FOOT. : 


could we assent to the premises. But what possible in. 
duceiment could an American citizen have to break up his 
household, sell off every thing, and transport himself to 
New Holland--a country that not one American in twenty 
thousand ever heard of—there to speculate upon a quarter 
scction of land, when there are millions of acres lying at his 
own door, at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre? Or 
can we imagine that any motive whatever could induce an 
American to forego all the comforts held out at home, to 
look for better times in Persia? 

What:is the fact [Mr. S. inquired] as regards the 
Cenadas? In 1895 I visited that country, and whilst 
at Quebec, and elsewhere, was informed, frem high 
authority, that their Government imported from Ireland, 
annually, ten thousand people, and that another ten thou- 
sand, at least, came of their own aceord, or were brought 
from that country by their wealthy friends. That most of 
these people went to Upper Canada, being esteemed the 
best portion of the British possessions in America, and 
there received a bounty in lands, farming utensils, and 
provisions, by the Government, and were there kept un- 


Mr. SMITH, of South Carclina, addressed the Senate 
until three o'clock, when he gave way for a motion to 
adjourn. 

Fripay, Frsntary 26, 1830. 

Mr. SMITH, of South Carolina, addressed the Senate 
in continuation and conclusion of the speech which he 
commenced yesterday. i 

He remarked that the debate had assumed a wide range, 
and encircled almost every political subject that had agi- 
tated the Government for the last forty years, and more. 
Although about to give my own views to the Senate, {said 
Mr. 5.} 4 do not aspire to ornament, but to illustrate what 
I may say, ‘This debate has been one of feeling; and es- 
pecially as it related to the disposition, by the General Go- 
verpment, of (he public lands. AndifYam to judge from 
the manner in which it has been treated by gentlemen who 
have said a great deal concerning it, {should suppose they 
had examined but superficially its extent and importance 
to tite people of the United States. If your treasure is 
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der some kind of guard, to prevent them from emigrating. 
Notwithstanding. all those attentions, and all this vigilance 
on the part of Government, one-half of them, at least, 
made their escape to the United States. The reasons why 
they should do so are obvious. ` Whilst this country, sir, 
continues to présent.so many and such strong inducements 
to the enterprising, as well as the oppressed of other na- 
tions, we have none of the perils, which that gentleman has 
brought to our view, to fear. i 

My colleague [Mr. Hayy] had been still more importu- 
nate; and would induce a belief that this Government 


would be overwhelmed, if you do not forthwith dispose of 


your public lands, and that to the Westérn States; and re- 
proaches the General Government for selling, instead of 
giving them to the Western people. Before I offer my 
own opinion, I will give his, in his own words, as far as he 
has published what he expressed. He says: 

** No gentleman can fail to perceive that this is a ques- 
tion no longer to be evaded: it must be met—fairly and 
fearlessly mct. A question that is pressed upon us in so 
many ways, that intrudes in such a variety of shapes, in- 
volving so deeply the feelings and interests ofa large por- 
tion of the Union, cannot be put aside, or laid to sleep. 
We cannot long avoid it—-we must meet and overcome it, 
or it will overcome us. Let us, then, Mr. President, be pre- 
pared to encounter it, in a spirit of wisdom and of justice.” 

He further says: 

“I believe that, out ofthe Western country, thereis no 
subject in the whole range of our legislation, less under- 
stood, and in relation to which there exists so many errors, 
and such unhappy prejudices and misconceptions. There 
is a marked difference observable between our policy and 
that of every other nation that has attempted to establish 
colonies, or create new States. ‘The English, the French, 
and the Spaniards, have, successively, planted their colonies 
here, and have all adopted the same policy, which, from 
the very beginning of the world, had always been found 
necessary in the settlement of new countries, viz: a free 
grant of lands, without money and without price. The 
payment of a penny, or a peppercorn, was the stipulated 

price, 
i Here he contrasts the policy of these foreign Govern- 
ments with the policy of our own Government, it being 
their policy to give away their lands, and ours to sell them 
for a fair price... And says of our policy: 

“It would seem that the cardinal point of our policy 


was not to settle the country, and facilitate the formation of 


new States, but to fill our coffers by coining our lands into 
gold. Let us now consider for a moment, Mr. President, 
the effect of these two opposite systems on the condition 
ofa new State. I will take the State of Missouri, by way 
of example. The inhabitants of this new State, under such 
a system, it is most obvious, must have commenced their 
operations under a load of debt, the annual payment of 
which must necessarily drain their country of the whole 
profits of their labor, just so long as this system shall last. 
Sir, the amount of this debt has, in every one of the new 
States, actually constantly exceeded the ability of the peo- 
ple to pay. What has been the consequence, sir? Almost 
universal poverty. Sir, under a system by which a drain 
like this is constantly operating upon the wealth of the 
whole community, the country may be truly said to be af- 
flicted: with a curse.’”* i : 

_ My colleague, [said Mr. S.]} after passing a high eulo- 
gium on the English, French, and Spanish monarchies, for 
giving away their public lands. ** without money and with- 
out price, fora penny ora peppercorn,” and a censure 
upon our own Government, for its oppresssion upon the 
people of the West, for selling, instead of giving them all 
the lands, has declared, [that after the public debt shall 


The pact marked with double commas contains verbatim what he 
said in his. printed speech, as corrected by himself, and published in 
the Daily National Intelligencer, of January 29th, 


have been paid, if he should not give them away, he would 
at least sell them to the Statesin which they lie, for a mere 


nominal sum, and of that nominal sum he would. not-put 


one cent into the public treasury; and that he would now 
begin with the State of Ohio, as he considered that State 


ready for such a change in our policy.]* 


In discussing subjects of public concern, [said Mr. S.] 
I willalways go with my colleague, whensoever good rea- 
sons exist to justify me in doing so. But, upon this ocea- 
sion, my views are essentially different from his. He thinks 
the people of the Western States are excessively oppress- 
ed and borne down by the exactions of the General Go- 
vernment. I entertain a contrary opinion. : I think. the 
Government has been more than lenient to the people of 
the West. He has given his reasons for the opinions he 
entertains. Ibeg leave to give mine why I am opposed to 
his propositions. He says the people of the West are 
hardly dealt with: the profits of their labor were annually 
drawn off to fill the coffers of the treasury, and to be ex- 
pended elsewhere; that the amount of their debts exceed- 
ed their ability to pay: that, under a system by which a 
drain like this is constantly operating upon the wealth of 
the whole community, the country may truly be said to be 
afflicted with a curse, &e. 

It is not from any unkind feelings towards the people of 
the West [said Mr. S.) that Lam induced to differ from 
my colleague. On the contrary, I shall always rejoice in 
their prosperity. An overgrown prosperity, however, 
was not to be cherished, at the entire expense of the rest 
of the Union. I will endeavor to ascertain if these com- 
plaints, which seem to grate with such severity upon our 
feelings, were well founded, or imaginary only. The 
Western States are compared to the colonies of the mo- 
narchical Governments of Europe, and their policy had 
been urged by my colleague as worthy our imitation, The 
colonies of monarchical Governments, and the new. States 
adopted into this Union, are totally different in their cha- 
racter. A colony founded by a monarch is never with a 
view to promote human happiness, or the private interest 
of the subject, but for the aggrandizement of the monarch 
himself. “He does it to augment his power. He gives 
his domain to his subjects, ‘ without money and. without 
price;” “for a penny or a peppercorn.’? But he can 
strip them of every vestige of civil- and religious liberty, 
if he chooses to do so. ‘The lands composing: the West- 
ern States do not belong to Congress; they belong to the 
people of the United States; not obtained by conquest, 
but purchased with their money. Congress is nothing 
more than their agent to dispose of them upon fair terms, 
and for a price, and that price to be placed in the public 
treasury; not for the benefit of any particular portion of 
the States, but for the benefit of the Union, in which the 
Western States enjoy a full participation. These lands 
are not sold to, or forced upon, any portion of your 
citizens, who had no alternative. They were the com- 
mon property of the people. They were sold at auction 
to the highest bidder. ‘Those who chose to buy, and 
every one’ had their option, bought with a view of going 
there to better their condition, They did not buy until the 
country. was conquered. and at peace. They were at no 
#xpense in conquering the country. . It was conquered 
by the Government, and the lands surveyed, ready for the 
highest bidder to take possession immediately.  Isit right, 
sir, because a smail portion of the people have, as a matter 
of free choice, bid off a small portion of yourpublic lands, 
that you should surrender to them four or five hundred 
millions of acres for a mere nominal sum, for no other rea- 
son than because it is said they cannot pay their debts? 

Sir, there are other insuperable objections, to disposing 
of your lands in this way: for, suppose you were to sell 

* The part printed in brackets is whal Mr. Hayne expressed, verba- 
tim, in his first apeech, but which has: been omitted ia his specch as 
printed,—Notes by Mr. S. 5 
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to the State of Ohio all the public-lands that lie within its 
chartered limits, for a mere nominal sum, could you ex- 
pect thereby to purify the political morals of the commu- 
nity, or stay the importunities of the people of the West? 
Will not every other Western State demand the same in- 
dulgence? Then, sir, instead of being “ lashed round the 


miserable circle of occasional argument,” bya few indi- 
vidual debtors, you will be doubly <‘lashed” by the whole 
They will at. once ask you to remit 
that nominal sum; and if there be not virtue and firmness 


people of the West. 


enough in Congress to resist the +‘ lashings” and importu- 
nities of a few public debtors, how are you to calculate 
upon such delicate statesmen, as this argument would im- 
ply Congress to consist of, to resist the pressure of the 
whole Western States, united In one common cause, and 
propelled by the same common interest? If we have not 
firmnesss enough to listen to the arguments of two or 
three gentlemen from the West, without being subdued, 


against the convictions of our own minds, we ought to say 
so at once, and tell the people of the West, we know you 
ought not to have these lands, because they are the com- 
mon property of us all; but we have no firmness to resist 
your importunities; therefore, take them, and save Con- 
Can any thing be more degrad- 


gress from corruption* 
ing? What can be more humiliating to a public assembly 


than to be informed it must prepare to get rid of an im- 
“for it will overcome us?” 
Such a prostration of your independence will put an end 
to your powers, and fit you solely for ministering to the 
vices and intrigues of all who may discover your imbe- 
Sir, this is the argument with which Congress has 
more than once been assailed upon this question—the cor- 
Nothing can 
lead so directly to corruption as too great an imbecility 
in Congress to resist its approaches. If corruption can- 
not be met and resisted here, how is it to be resisted in 
the States, suppose you sell them the lands, where the 
State Legislatures can more easily be approached, and 
where there would be a more immediate access for the 
whole community? It is by no means my intention to im- 
pute corruption to the people of the West, or, in the 


portant public question, 


cility. 


ruption it tended to introduce into Congress. 


least degree, to diminish their standing in this Union. 1 


am proud to say I believe there does not exist a finer 


population in any State, in this or any other country, than 
the population of the Western States. The reasons were 
obvious, and which I will not stop here to render. It has 
been those who have been yielding to their importunities 
that have given rise to this imputation. I have found no 
difficulty in resisting those importunities myself; nor do I 
fear the influence of corruption from that source. 


Sir, as I believe all the declamation that we have heard 
uttered against the General Government, for its unrelent- 


ing rigor in its exactions from the Western States, and 
the oppression and distress which they have fallen under, 


by the misguided policy of Congress, to be totally un- 


founded, 1 will here inquire what had been the policy to- 


wards the new States, and if not distinguished by its fa- 
vors conferred on the Western people? Among the fa- 


vors gratuitously bestowed, was the setting apart every 
sixteenth section of the public lands for the use of public 
schools, which amounts to the thirty-sixth part of all the 
public lands owned by the Government. ‘They have also 
live per cent. of all the public moneys arising from the 
sales of all public lands sold within their respective States, 
to be paid out of the public treasury of the United States, 
and to be applied in the States, respectively, to make 


"It ia this easy yielding, which is so often submittcd tu, thri has sub- 
jected us to the almost total annihilation of Soethern influence in the 
councils of our country. ‘Fo be called magnanimous, is but a poor 
compensation for the sacrifice of our dearest rights. This is about the 
amount of our portion in the benefit of the General Government. We 


hi ve shared this largely. For it, we gave our control over the tan? 


and internal improvement. Note by Mr, S 


roads; lands for colleges, lands for every other public in- 
stitution for which they have asked it; lands in great 
abundance for making roads and canals—half. a milon, 


rand a. million of acres ata time, have been given. “When 


times grew hard, and they could not pay, without great 
inconvenience, for these over purchases, Congress enact- 
ed laws authorizing évery purchaser to relinquish to the 
Government any portion of the: lands he had purchased, 
and transfer the moneys paid therefor to the, payment of 
such lands as he thought fit to retain. > ‘These laws had 
been re-enacted whenever asked for. ` All moneys that 
had been forfeited for not complying with the stipulated 
conditions of sales of lands, were returned. Sir, Mis- 
souri, which my colleague had selected as a State on 
which the oppression of the General Government had fall- 
en witha heavy hand, had received all those indulgences, 
privileges, and donations, with the other Western States. 
They had, moreover, been peculiarly cherished by the 
General Government. The public laws, under which the 
trial of title to lands claimed by'that State, and also by 
the United States, were to be decided, had been modelled 
and remodelled to suit the wishes of her citizens, when- 
ever her Senators have said to Congress that a change of 
the law was desired by their constituents. An army had 
been sent there expressly to guard her frontier. A school 
of army discipline had been established at St. Louis, for 
no obvious reason but to scatter the public moneys for the 
benefit of her citizens. A military force is kept up for 
the express purpose of escorting her Mexican traders 
through a wide wilderness, and Kept up at a great ex- 
pense to this Government; and at this time it is about to 
be augmented by adding a corps of United States’ cavalry 
of five hundred, that will cost this Government one hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum. Yet it is urged by the 
Senator from that State [Mr. Brnrox] and my colleague, 
that she is borne down and stript of her hard earnings, for 
no other reason than because the General Government 
will not surrender to her the vast domains, as a prey to 
inordinate speculation, The other Western States do not 
complain. They ask indulgences, and receive them; but 
they, with very few exceptions, believe that such a sur- 
render would be destructive to their morals and harmony. 
Besides, sir, there were other considerations to be re- 
garded. The United States had purchased those lands at 
a great expense. The original cost paid to France, Spain, 
to Georgia, and to the Indian tribes, amounts to more 
than thirty millions of dollars.. There are also a vast num- 
ber of Indian annuities, arising from Indian purchases, as 
a part of the price: some of them to terminate at a given 
period; more than fifty of them, however, are permanent 
annuities, and must endure as long as the tribes to which 
they are payable shall endure.* ‘This perpetual ycarly 
drain upon your treasury will be felt, if your public lands 
are to be sold to the Western States for a mere nominal 
sum, and not a cent of that sum put into the treasury. 
There are a vast many other incidental expenses, for re- 
moving Indians, for Indian treaties, and Indian agents. 
This is all to be left for the General Government to pay. 

Sir, amidst all the ardor to relieve the Western States 
from the oppression of the General Government, neither 
my colleague [Mr. Haywxx] nor the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Bey‘ron] had taken any notice of the interest which 
the United States have in this question. They have not 
referred to the vast quantity of lands which have been 
purchased by the General Government, nor to the con- 
dition of those lands. It would seem, from the views they 
have taken of the public Jands, that they consider them of 
very little consequence, further than asa peace offering 
from the General Government to the Western States. 
But those who have examined the question more at large, 
consider the sacrifice too great. It had been requir- 


* See Senate Documents, 2d session 16th Congress, vol, 1, No, 14, 
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ed, in order to ascertain the precise State of the public 
lands, that is, what quantity of acres had been purchased 
from the Indians by the-Government; what portion of that 
had been surveyed. by. your public surveyors; what por- 
tion of it had been sold; what portion of the lands survey- 
ed still remained to be sold; and what was the quantity of 
unsold lands, including what was unsurveyed as well as 
what was surveyed: also, the amount of moneys for the 
lands sold; the amount paid, and the amount then due from 
purchasers: a return of which had been made by the Trea- 
sury Department, as found recorded. in the Senate docu- 
ments, 2d session, 19th Congress, vol. 3d, No. 63, where 
there will be scen the following statement: 


<: A Statement of the Public Lands, 1st January, 1826.” 


Before one thirty-fifth part of the public lands within 
her limits are sold, we are asked to withdraw the oppres- 
sive hand we are imposing upon Missouri, and forbear to. 
draw from her people the whole profits of their labor. 

We have come now [said Mr. §.] to the last view of this 
land question; one of much magnitude, and one that seems 
to havc entirely escaped the observation of those gentle- 
men. During the Revolutionary war, in which all the 
States were engaged, it was suggested by some of them, 
that the wild lands of the West, although within the char- 
tered limits of some of the States; yet lying beyond 
the limits of ‘the population, and unappropriated, ought 
of right to belong to the Union. And whether this 
was a correct or an incorrect principle, so it was, that, 
when that immense tract of country lying. northwest 


: ACRES. “Ohio m 
i of the Ohio river was ceded to the United States, by 
The quantity then purchased, 260,000,000 the State of Virginia, a provision was made in the act of 
do. surveyed, 138,000,000} cession— : 
do. sold, only 20,000,000 


‘© That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, 
any of the before mentioned purposes, or disposed of in 
bounties to the officers and soldiers of the American army, 
shall be considered as a common fund for the use and ben- 
efit of such of the United States as have become, or shall 
become,.members of the confederation, or federal alliance 
of the’said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 


The quantity surveyed and then unsold, 118,000,000 
The quantity surveyed and unsurveyed, 

and unsold, = 3 - 213,000,000 
Amount of sales of public lands, 1st of Jan- 

uary, 1826, $ 39,301,794 
Amount of moneys paid by purchasers, 31,345,963 
Amount due by individuals, 7,955,831 


ACRES. f for that pur : A pn oe R 

Quantity of lands unsold, 213,000,000 ae ai purpose, and for no other use or purpose what 
Deduct for barren lands one-half, 107,000,000) “The public debt of the United States is now nearly ex- 
2 . 7 tinguished, and will probably be quite so, without draw- 
Will remain of good lands yet to sell, 106,000,000) ine much more from the public land fand, which has pro- 
: h DA a 125 ates duced a long and ardent discussion in the House of Repre- 

(a.) This, oe 5 the minimum price, $ 3 132, 500 sentatives, concerning a division of these lands among the 
will give for revenue, $ 132,500,000) several States of the Union, upon the provision in the act 
aa of cession. The’ proposition by those who are advocates 


for a division is, that the lands shall be divided among the 
sevcral States, in proportion to representation. This 
principle, sir, is erroneous. If a division is to take place, 
the principle upon which it shall be made is laid down in 
the act of cession itself, and can admit of no alteration or 
modification to suit present circumstances. To divide, 
according to the ratio of representation, would give to the 
State of New York thirty-four two hundred and thirteen 
thousandths, but would give to South Carolina only nine 
two hundred and thirteen thousandths; making a differ- 
ence in favor of New York, with her present. overgrown 
population, of nearly four times as much as that of South 
Carolina. But if you take the rule as laid down in the 
act of cession itself, it will give a very different result in 
favor of South Carolina. The plain and obvious meaning 
of the act cannot be mistaken. The words which bear 
upon this question are— 

«© Shall be considered a common fund for the use and 
benefit of such States, &e. according to their usual re- 
spective proportion in the general charge and expendi- 
ture.” s ` 

These words are altogether retrospective; end evidently 
refer to ‘their usual respective proportions it. the gene- 
ral charge and expenditure,” incurred during the revo- 
lutionary war. ‘To arrive at that conclusion, it is only ne- 
cessary to ascertain why this cession was made by Virginia 
to the United States; and at what time it wasmade, .and 
what purposes it was to accomplish. It was entered. into 
whilst the Union was under the articles of the Confedera- 
tion. Andthe purposes it was intended to accomplish 
were, to indemnify the several Stetes for what they had 
respectively expended in support of that war. It is as 
plain as the English language cin convey it to our senses, 
that the “respective proportions of the general charge 
and expenditure,” expressed in that cession, can attach to 


There yetremain, upon amoderate calculation, 200,000,000 
of lands yet in possession of the Indians, 
the titles to which you are constantly extin- 
guishing. Deduct half for barren lands, 100,0000,00 


Leaves of good lands for sale, - - 100,000,000 


Which, sold at minimum price, $1 25, will 
give for revenue, - - - - $125,000,000 
(a.) Add to this the above $132,500,000, - 132,500,000 


‘Will give a revenue of - - - $257,500,000 


This, [said Mr. S.] is not a supposed case, gotten up for 
the purpose of argument, that may be true, or may not be 
true, but is as certain as a mathematical axiom—a conclu- 
sion drawn from established premises, and cannot be con- 
troverted. And I would ask the Senate if they are pre- 
pared to sacrifice two hundred and fifty-seven millions five 
hundred thousand dollars of revenue, to appease the im- 
portunities of two or three members of Congress from the 
‘Western States, because this revenue could not be grasped 
in a moment? Or because it is said, ‘fif we do not over- 
come the Western importunities, they will overcome us?” 
Or why, sir, should Missouri, already gorged with, the 
bounties and privileges of this Government, be selected by 
the gentleman [Mr. Hayne] asan example by which to illus- 
trate the oppression of the General Government upon the 
Western States? That Government has “drained” from 
Missouri but very little of the profits of her labor, as yet, sir. 

How stands the account between Missouri and the Gen- 
eral Government? ACRES. 
In Missouri there had becn sold, only - 980,282 
There yet remains to be sold in that State, 34,000,000 
Of this, there have been surveyed and ready 

tosell, = - - - - - 21,000,000 


*Sce Laws of the United States, vol. 1, page 474. 
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no other “charge and expenditure” but the charges and 
expenditures of that. war. ` They point to that object 
alone; no other existed. And the “respective propor- 
tions of the general charge and expenditure,” incurred in 
effecting the objects of the war, were settled upon as the 
equitable standard by which “the respective proportions” 
of cach State should be measured. 

Now, [said Mr. S.] having laid down the premises so ob- 
viously deducible from the act of cession, we shall arrive 
at that conclusion which I anticipated would give a very 
different result in favor of South Carolina. To accom- 
plish this, sir, it would be necessary to show what ‘the 
respective proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture” were. This I shall be enabled to do from the ‘‘ Re- 
ports on the Finances.”* In this report, the balances that 
appeared, after the war, to be due to the creditor States, 
are specifically stated. Of the creditor States there were 
but five: Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. 

South, Carolina is a creditor State to the 

~ amount of 

Massachusetts stands next in amount, 

New York is a creditor State only to the 
amount of - 


$5,386,232 
5,226,801 


1,167,575 


I will not pursue the statement any farther. My object 
was to exhibit South Carolina the highest creditor State, 


and if not necessary for revenue, then to be divided upon 
some given and settled principle, among them all, I have 
endeavored to prove that the settled standard by which 
the division shall be made is, ‘‘according to the respec- 
tive proportions. of the charge and expenditure” of each 
State, in the prosecution of the Revolutionary war. “And 
if, at a time’ when the public funds are sought for with an 
avidity heretofore unknown, when all are looking to the 
extinguishment of the public debt, and. consider all be- 
yondas public spoil, either to be given as bounties to pur- 
chase the patronage of the Western States, or divided out 
upon some new principle, most favorable to the large 
States, I have bcen fortunate enough, in the view I have 
taken, to show that the principle is already established, it 
will secure to the State of South Carolina the largest 
dividend; but adividend proportioned only to the “charges 
and expenditures” she bore in that Revolutionary war 
which gave you the sovereignty over those public lands. 
Notwithstanding it isa new view, and may essentially in- 
terfere with the propositions of other gentlemen, néver- 
theless, if it be a correct view, it is to be hoped, whenso- 
ever the partition shall take place, if a partition. must be 
made, it will be made in pursuance of that principle, not 
the principle of representation. 

I will not propose a system for disposing of your public 
lands; I will leave that, sir, to some other hand. If, how- 
ever, the sales were to go on, as heretofore, I think the 


and to contrast the claims of that State with the claims of| Government would profit by it. I would permit the sur- 


New York, upon the principle laid down in the act of ces- 
sion. Upon this principle, South Carolina will receive, 


in the division of these lands, nearly five times as much as|are disposed of. However, I would 


veys to progress. I would not lower the minimum price. 
There will be time enough to do that after the best lands 
do one thing, which 


the State of New York, if they are to be divided among|heretofore has been rejected by Congress. It is this: I 


the States. To divide on the ratio of representation, 
which appeared to be the principle agreed upon in the 
House of Representatives, a few days since, the State of 
New York would obtain nearly four times as much of the 
public lands as South Carolina would. This, sir, is a mat- 
ter worth looking into, as regards South Carolina. To 
divide on the representative basis, will give New York 
four for one over South Carolina. To divide on the ces- 
sion basis, will give South Carolina five for one over New 
York. This will make a difference of nine to one in fa- 
vor of South Carolina over New York. 

I have endeavored [said Mr. S.] to demonstrate that, in 
dividing among the several States the public lands, or the 
proceeds that shall arise from the sales thereof, the divi- 
sion must proceed upon the principle laid down in the act 
of cession, according to their respective proportions in 
the general charge and expenditure. How far I have 
succeeded, the Senate will determine. One thing is cer- 
tain, that it never was intended by the cession to make the 
division upon the principle of yvepesentation: and this 
for the plainest reason imaginable. At the time this ces- 
sion was made, the General Government was administered 

„under the articles of confederation; and under that system 
the representative principle was not known. The repre- 
sentation of each State was the same, and each State had 
but one vote: so that the division upon the representative 
principle could not have been thought of. It would have 
been nugatory, as every State had an equal representa- 
tion. The negative of the representative principle is also 
sustained by the cighth article of the confederation. ‘This 
shows that the’ operations of the Government were not 
carried on upon that principle. That principle has grown 
up under the present constitution of 1787, which, being 
after the cession, cannot control such rights of the States 
as existed before that constitution was ratified. ` 

Sir, it appearing to me perfectly evident that the public 
lands are the property of the people of the several States, 
and not of the Western States, exclusively, and committed 
to the Government only to dispose of for their benefit; 


*Reports on the Finances, vol. 1, pages 35, 36. 


would give a fair commutation, in lands, to every pen- 
sioner, both of the revolationary war, and of the late war, 
in complete extinguishment of their pensions. If the pen- 
sion system is to be kept up, the commutation would save 
the Government many millions of dollars; and would afford 
a home to the disabled or indigent soldier, and an inherit- 
ance to his family. I would go further, sir: I would give 
to every man who would settle on the public lands, and 
reside there one year, a half section, a quarter section, 
ora half quarter section, at the minimum price. I would 
not give this, or any other quantity, to any man, unless he 
should make certain improvements thereon, and cul- 
tivatæ a certain reasonable portion of the lands for one 
year. This would be filling the Western States with that 
description of population which constitutes the strength of 
a Government. Such a systemas this, will enable the 
poor and the enterprising man to procure a home. This 
privilege I would give to the occupant or cultivator only. 
The small quantity thus disposed of cannot lead to specu- 
ation. Let him who would speculate, buy at the sales, as 
heretofore, as the highest bidder. I clearly see, unless you. 
hold out some such inducement as this, to keep the dispo- 
sal of your lands going on, it is to become a source of bar- 
gain ands ale, as the occasions of political speculations shall 
arise, and produce a scence of corruption that may over- 
whelm this Government—a scene more terrible. than that 
produced by the Tariff and Internal Improvement, here- 
tofore brought on you by degrees, and by a liberal poli- 
cy, as it was called. ; 

After closing his remarks relating to the-subject of the 
public lands, Mr. S. said: 

And here, sir, I might close; but this discussion has 
gone so far, and spread so widely, and public expectation 
has become so excited, on particular topics, on which I 
am not willing to be wholly silent, that Iwill pursue it a 
little further— 

Jn the first speech with which the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Wrnsrer] favored the Senate, he. intro- 
duced the subject of slavery. I was sorry to find it brought 
into a debate of this peculiar character, and was not satis- 
fied with that gentleman’s remarks. However, I waa 
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f omer eman ma aan 
pleased to find, when he addressed the Senate a second| would not pay one-fourth part of the expense of their 
time, he gave such an explanationas to do away the odious | transportation——no, not one-fourth part. = 
impressions which had been received from his first re-| Then, sir, what are we to do? Are we to turn ‘them 
«marks; and, in addition to his explanation, has very frankly | loose upon society; to ‘shift places with their masters; they 
acknowledged that slavery, as it exists in the United States, | to become masters, and their masters to become slaves? 
is protected by the constitution. Iam willing to receive | for, be assured, the two cannot live together as equals. 
these admissions from the gentleman; and am equally wil- | What other effect is such a state of things to produce up- 
ling to admit them to be sincere. Whilst I have ever]on this ¢ommunitv? : : 
been sorry to hear this subject brought into debate, I have| . When the subject of slavery was once before the Se- 
been disposed to admit any concessions of its constitution- | nate, on a former occasion, I recollect it was stated by a 
ality. Whatever may be the present opinion of the gen-| very distinguished gentleman, then a Senator from Con- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Hoxstzs] who also touched upon | necticut, [Mr. Dacexrr] that in the town where he resided 
this subject, I well recollect when "he struggled with us, | there were an hundred and fifty white persons for one black 
s'de by side, at the most important and gloomy period of | person; and that there were at least three black persons for 
this subject that has ever agitated this Government. Welone white person convicted of public crimes. To what 
know the sacrifices he made on that occasion. We know | extent would be the pillage and depredations of these peo- 
there were other New England gentlemen who supported ple, were they all let loose upon society? What could 
us with independence and manly zeal on that occasion. | check their rapacity? Its limits cannot be imagined. Some 
We know another gentleman from Massachusetts, a mem- | mad missionaries, and self-created philanthropists, with 
ber of the other House, who, if we believe his own decla-|some of your raving politicians, affect to believe that the 
rations, is willing to go farther with us than merely ac- | salvation of this Union depends upon the question of a ge- 
knowledgingthe right we have to hold slaves; heis ready to | neral emancipation. But I will ask, if there be an order- 
arm in our defence in case of a servile war. Shall I reject | Iy, honest, and peaceable citizen, either in the Northern, 
such overtures as these, and pronounce them insincere? No, | Southern, Eastern, or Western portion of this Union, who 
sir: I would rather thank him for his independence than | would calmly and deliberately give his assent to sucha state 
challenge his motives. I have had, sir, as little reason to|of things. Iwill not believe, for a moment, there is such 
fear ‘an improper interference with our slaves, from the |a one to be found. Therefore, I can scarcely believe that 
New England States, as from any other States. There [I ought here to make this a serious question. Whenever 
are, doubtless, some restless spirits in New England, as|it shall happen that any State shall bring this subject, in 
well as clsewhere, who, borne away by fanaticism, or some-|any serious form, before the public, 1 shall then be ready 
thing worse, are sending their seditious pamphlets and jand willing to meet it, in any shape in which it may pre- 
speeches among our slaves, and taking other improper |sent itself, be that shape what it may. 
steps to excite insurrections; but those who are most de-| We have been egregiously misrepresented, sir, by vi- 
voted to this unholy service are nearer to us.* sionary theorists, speculating travellers, and ranting poli- 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Waser] has |ticians, who would impose upon the world a belief that the 
compared the comforts and advantages of the people of|slaves of the Southern States are starved, and miserable, 
the free and slave States, and given a decided preference | and’ tortured, and treated like brutes. It is utterly false. 
to the former. I believe, without arrogance or ostenta-|They may travel from pole to pole, and traverse every re- 
tion, there is, to say no more, as much comfort to be found | gion of the civilized world, and they will find that there is 
in the slave-holding States, as in any other portion of the |not a peasantry on the face of the earth that enjoys so 
Union. There is as much industry, as much kind feeling, | much civil liberty, and, at the same time, lives so comfort- 
as much charity, as much benevolence, as much hospitali- jably, and so bountifully, as the slaves of the Southern 
ty, and as much morality; and all the social virtues are as | States. The idea which has gone abroad, to the contra- 
much cherished as they are any where, either in this or | ry, is visionary and fabulous. We are told, and the world 
any other country is told, in the pamphlets and public speeches, written and 
I am not disposed, sir, in this desultory manner, to ex- uttered by blockheads that know nothing about it, that. we 
amine this subject in all its bearings. The occasion is not |never lie down to sleep in safety; that we are: continually 
a suitable one. Nor will I go into the origin of slavery in in fear of having our throats cut, before we awake. In 
this country. IfI weve to do so, 1 might, without fear of |some of the cities, where these pretended philanthropists 
contradiction, say, that “Plymouth, the place where the jare daily tampering with, and exciting the slaves to insur- 
pilgrims landed,” was the second port at which African | rections, they have occasionally had some alarms; but on 
slaves were bought and sold on our shores. E once exam- the plantations, and in the interior of the State, such a thing 
ined this subject fully, but, at the same time, fairly and fear- has never been heard of. Did it become necessary for 
lessly. I say, sir, I will not inquire how slaves were first | me to arm against an enemy, cither foreign or domestic, 
introduced here, but seeing they are here, and have been jand the laws of my country would permit me, I would se- 
crowded from all the other States upon us to the South, T/lect my troops from my own slaves; I would put arms into 
will address my arguments, or present my reasons, to the | their hands, and tell them to defend me; and they would 
sober understanding of those that hear me, why they ought, |do it; not from the timid fears of abject slaves, but from 
and why they must be, left to time, and to the discretion {their devotion and attachment to me, as their benefactor 
of those who own them, to effect a change, if one can be {and protector. I will not deny that there are hard mas- 
effected, to alter (I cannot say to better) their condition. |ters among the slave holders, but that evil is doing away; 
All the schemes of colonization, and returning them to their | public opinion, and that attachment thatis constantly. grow- 
primitive country, are wholly visionary. These things do jing up between the master and his slaves, have nearly put 
well cnough to talk about; and sometimes have a political |it down. There is not to be found, sir, more cheerfulness, 
effect, or give pecuniary employment to those who have and more native gaiety, among the population, in any con- 
nothing else to do. But, sir, if they were now all free, {dition in life, than on a plantation of slaves, where they are 
and the Government had nothing farther to do than mere- treated well. Moreover, the slaves themselves know all 
ly to transport them to Africa, you might take every cent this; and what is more, they feel it. They have none of 
from your treasury, your whole annual revenue, and it |that sickly longing for freedom, with distress, poverty, 
and starvation. I repeat it, sir, that there is no portion, 1 
do not say of black population, but of the peasantry, of the 
European continent or any where else, among whom there 
is more enjoyment, more hilarity, and more practical civil 


*A paper published at Greenville, Tennessce, anda pamphlet pub- 
lished in Baltimore, were against slavery, and both sent to South Car- 
olina, and were as poisonous as a viper.—Note by Mr, S. 
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liberty——yes, civil liberty, in its true practical sense—than 
constantly exists among Southern slaves, 


Sir, one word more :1n the State of Ohio, where slavery is 
not tolerated, there was at one time a great deal of this kind 
feeling, as regarded the emancipation of slaves; many took 
sanctuary there, who had escaped from their masters. So 
strong was this feeling, at the crisis which brought about 
the admission of Missouri into the Union, that all the mem- 
bers of Congress from that State opposed her admission, 
unless under an express prohibition of slavery.* Since 
that period, however, they have found, from experience, 
that a free black population cannot be tolerated in that 
State, but under peculiar restrictions, imposed by law. In 
consequence whereof, the laws of that State have recently 
been enforced, and the free people of color, being unable 
to conform to its rigid exactions, have been led to seek an 
asylum in the British province of Upper Canada; where, 
we learn through the medium of the public prints, they 
have made a settlement, and expect to augment it by ap- 
plying to the British Government for a large donation of 
lands. Should this colony succeed, and grow to any ex- 
tent, if E might hazard an opinion 1 would say, this might 
become a more formidable annoyance to the perce and 
safety of that State, than their former Indian neighbors. 
It is not for me to arraign the conduct of the good people 
of Ohio for any municipal regulations their Legislature 
may have thought fit to adopt. If they be satisfied with 
that policy which has driven from that State the black peo- 
ple, whom they call free people of color, but many of 
whom are the slaves of American citizens residing in oth- 
er States, to the British possessions, it is not for me to 
complain.. But suppose, by what has been called the hu- 
manity oftheir laws, slaves from other Statés should be 
still tolerated to take sanctuary there, and make that State 
a medium through which to pass from their rightful own- 
ers in the other Statcs, to this new colony in Upper Cana- 
da, and that colony should be fostered by the British Go- 
vernment, may not the people of color, in ease of a rup- 
ture between the two countries, become a thorn in the 
side of our fellow-citizens of Ohio? Perhaps there is no 
description of people in existence who so completely tiil 
the character of marauding warriors and firee-booters asa 


illustration. Each gentleman has at Jeast justified his own 
political course, whilst he reproached that of others. And 
some warmth has arisen. as regarded the origin of this 
measure—one asserting it originated in the South, anoth- 
er denying that fact, and imputing the origin to the North. 
Claiming no share of that honor myself, I am perfectly 
willing to leave that part of the controversy to those whom 
it may concern. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wester] has 
come out with his opinions very decidedly in favor of the 
power of Congress over the subject of Internal Improve- 
ment. Mis opinions and my opinions do not accord. How- 
ever, whether they accord with mine or not, I Eke decid- 
ed opinions upon political questions, because they can be 
met and combated. This gentleman assures us his mind is 
settled; that he has satisfied himself that the, power exer- 
cised by the General Government, in constructing roads 
and cxeavating canals, is within that class of powers dele- 
gated to Congress by the constitution; and that the exer- 
cise of that power is for the great interest of the Union. 
However I may be pleased with the frankness which that 
gentleman has displayed in avewing what his opinions are, 
Lam, nevertheless, by no means satisfied with opinions on- 
ly. They illustrate nothing; settle no point; nor is it by 
any means satisfactory that that gentleman should inform 
us that he had been associated with other gentlemen, from 
South Carolina, in promoting the objects of Internal Im- 
provement, or that it had its origin in South Carolina? It 
is cnough that the people of South Carolina think for them- 
selves upon this great question, and feel themselves bound 
by the opinions of no politicians. Without any compli- 
ments from me to place that gentleman conspicuously be- 
forc the public, we know very well that he is well versed 
in the laws of his country, in the laws of nations, highly 
distinguished for his legal attainments, and long accustom- 
ed to the construction of legal instruments. I should have 
liked, therefore, to have heard from him, on this cceasion, 
not only his opinions, but likewise his constitutional reu- 
sons, for his very decided opinions that Congress possess- 
ed this constitutional power. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Roway] has dwelt a 
good deal upon this subject, but has arrived at no expli- 
cit opinion upon the constitutionality ofthe measure.. He is 
equally learned and equally experienced in law and legal 
construction with most gentlemen. It would have been 
desirable to have heard his constitutional views, buthe has 
not favored the Senate with them. He has assigned, as 
a justification of the course he has pursued himsclf, not 
that it was constitutional, but that bis constituents belicve 
the General Government has this power, and that it is for 
their convenience that the General Government should cx- 
ercise it; end, as their Representative, he felt hinself 


colony of free blacks brought together under such circum-| bound to supportit. He acknowledges the Inexpedience 


stances. 

With these remarks upon a subject of deep concern to 
the Southern States, and which ought to be of little con- 
cern to any body else, 1 shall pass on to the subject of In- 
ternal Improvement, of much concern to us all, and which 
has occupied more or less of the attention of every gentle- 
man who hath participated in this deLate. 

In pursuing this theme, although of great magnitude, 
and of much importance to this Government, it will be my 
course, as well as it hath been of those gentlemen wha 
have preceded me, not to give ita thorough investigation. 


* General Harrison was an cxception. He had thought well en the 
subject, and was decidedly opposed to the restriction. He put every 
thing to hazard, thathe mightdischarge his duty.~-Note by Mr, S. 


of the exercise of this power by Congress; yet he has uni- 
formly voted for every appropriation, for the Louisville ca- 
nal especially, as well as for every other road and canal 
for which an appropriation has been asked. 

I do not sce the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Bexrox] in 
his seat. Iam sorry he is notthere; but not intending to 
say any thing, as regards his opinions, in his absence, 
which E wauld not say where he present, itis not material. 
He has not been altogether uniform on this question. He 
has voted according to circumstances. Of the Cumber- 
land road he has been a uniform supporter, always voting 
for appropriations for its continuance, whenever asked 
for. He has uniformly, also, supported the appropria- 
tions for the Louisville canal, or for subscriptions by the 
General Government for stock in that company, which are 
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year. Andyou have appropriated more than one million 
of dollars since that time, to continue that road. In this - 
way, sir, we have suffered this system to grow. up in our 
Government by gradual encroachments. 

On this subject I have, on a former discussion, when it 
was properly before the Senate, in a shape upon which a 
vote could be directly taken,. had the honor of giving my 
constitutional objections at full length. I shall forbear to 
do so here, and leave thissubject precisely where I found 
it--a subject of debate, without a conclusion. 

Icome now to the subject of the tariff, concerning 
which there exists so much anxiety, and upon which there 
depen's so much interest. It has occupied a conspicuous 
place in thisdiscussion. And I have, from the commence- 
ment of the debate, felt an invincible reluctance to ap- 
proachithere. I should have no reluctance, but, on the 
contrary, a great deal of pleasure, were this the time 
and place suitable for that occasion. The question is one 
of vital importance, not only to the State from which I 
come, but is of vital importance tothe whole Union. In 
discussing it here, and at this time, who am I to address? 
I have the honor, it is truc, to be surrounded by the Senate 
of the United States, who will, perhaps, do me the favor 
to hear me. Also, the galleries are full of respectable 
citizens, who will probably give me their ordinary atten- 
tion likewise. To which of these bodies shall I appeal for 
a decision, whether Lam right or wrong? If I appeal to 
the Senate, they have no such question before them. rf 
to the galleries, they have no jurisdiction to decide upon 
any question here. And although we are in the Senate 
chamber, the Senate can no more decide upon this ques- 
tion than the merest stranger in the galleries, It isa sub- 
ject, sir, thatought not to be impaired by any common- 
place familiarity, in debate, where a complete investiga- 
tion of all its bearings cannot be attained, and where no 
decision is sought for. Itis lessening its consequence, and. 
giving up more than half its importance. | The time isap- 
proaching when we shall be able to bring it before the Se- 
nate ina different form, where it can be discussed upon 
its merits, and the vote of the Senate passed upon it toa 
useful purpose. But, seeing the subject has been brought 
before the Senate, although Ldo not intend to go into any 
thing like a general view of the question, I will, never- 
theless, not pass itentirely unnoticed. 

"This discussion, sir, has involved the consideration of two 
great political questions; whether, ifa State be borne down 
by the oppressive operation of a law of the United States, 
the proper appeal from that oppression is not to the Judi- 
ciary; or whether, in such a case, the State aggrieved has 
not a right to withdraw, and say to the rest of the Union, 
we no longer belong to you, because you have violated the 
compact with us; we have decided for ourselves that you 
have oppressed us; your laws are unconstitutional, and we 
will no longer continue a member of the Union. 

On the first portion of this subject, if it could be heard 
before the Senate as a distinct proposition, and the Senate 
had the power to decide upon it, 1 would give it, as far as 
I should be able, the best consideration its importance 
would demand; but it is utterly out of the question for a 
speaker to investigate and descant upon a mere speculative 
political question, where no results are to be expected, as 
he would feel himself bound. to do were the question a 
real one, from which some solid and permanent good was 
to flow, instead of one that should yield little more than an 
opportunity of making a speech to raise his own fame. 
But, as it has been the course, in this erratic flight of the 
Senate, that has drawn into its vortex any thingand every 
thing, civil, religious, and political, as the speaker may 
have thought fit to select, and this has been selected as 


appropriations of the most exceptionable character. He 
is, however, opposed to appropriations for roads and ca- 
nals that lead from the Western States to the Atlantic States, 
because, as he alleges, they divert the commerce of the 
Western States from its appropriate channel, the Missis- 
sippi, and appropriate market, New Orleans. 

To what purpose has this subject been broughtinto this 
debate? It has undergone an elaborate discussion by those 
gentlemen, but neither of whom have so much as attempt- 
ed to give an exposition of the constitutional principle that 
confers this power upon Congress. Itis net satisfactory 
to exercise the power without showing how the power is 
obtained. The exercise of this power produces a con- 

inued drain upon your treasury. It is much to be regret- 
ted that, whilst both the gentleman from Kentucky and 
the gentleman from Missouri have given such a display 
upon constitutional principles and State right principles, 
this constitutional principle should not have been ilustrat- 
ed. In support of State rights, they have bestowed much 
consideration. But there is something irreconcileable to 
my mind that gentlemen can raise the State right standard, 
and yet vote large appropriations for roads and canals, to 
be applicd under the power of the General Government in 
the States. The State right party cannot admit that doc- 
trine. They consider the appropriations by Congress for 
Internal Improvement as the source of the evil. It is In- 
ternal Improvement that keepsalive your tariff. Itis fed 
by your tariff. Without the former the latter would per- 
ish. How a statesman can support Internal Improvement 
and oppose the Tariff, is a paradox which I cannot solve. 
Bat how he can vote for both, and still advocate State 
rights, is a paradox that nobody can solve. 

Another gentleman (Mr. Hayyr] has said, the law of 
1824, which appropriated thirty thousand dollars to enable 
the President to obtain plans and surveys of roads and ca- 
nals, was an experiment—that the subject was not well 
understood. This was a woful experiment, sir; an ex- 
periment that has rendered the Southern States complete- 
ly tributary to the other States of the Union. The enact- 
ment of that law was hailed by the advocates of Internal 
fmprovement, which had been balancing for eight years, 
between victory and defeat, as a confirmation of the power 
of Congress over Internal Improvement. ‘The subject was 
as well understood by the members of Congress then, as 
itis now. ‘The people at large did not understand it; nor 
never would, had the discussions been confined to Con- 
gress. That Congress understood it, cannot be question- 
ed. Ithadbeen debated warmly in Congress, from 1816 
till that law passed in 1824. The great bonus bill of 1817 
underwent a thorough discussion in both branches of Con- 
gress, and passed both Houses, and was negatived by Mr. 
Madison. ‘Che next year it was resumed, and then under- 
went another very long and very animated discussion. 
And so it did every year, m some shape or other, until the 
act of 1824, which act, alone, has taken from your treasu- 
xy thirty thousand dollars every year since, except one, for 
plans and surveys, independent of millions for the making 
of roads and canals. On the bonus bill, sir, in 1817, only 
one fortnight after I first took my seat in the Senate, | made 
my stand. I voted against that bill in all its modifications. 
And I think, sir, T understood it as well then as I do now. 
I understood it then to be a political speculation, and a 
speculation in violation of the constitution of my country. 
In 1820 or 1821, when it was contemplated to extend the 
Cumberland road, a resolution was submitted to the Sen- 
ate by General Lacock, then aSenator from Pennsylvania, 
to appropriate ten thousand dollars for a survey. I op- 
posed it. On that occasion I stood alone,except that my wor- 
thy friend Mr. Macon, who I regret is not here, voted f 
with me. I was then told that nothing would be asked ofl one choice subject. by those who have gone before me, I 
the Government but to survey. I replied, if you make | will offera few unpremeditated remarks. eek 
the survey, you must make the road. My prediction has For the judges of the United States I entertain the high- 
been fully verified; the road has been extended every [est respect, both in their judicial character as well as in 
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their individual character: and am willing to attribute to 
them as much integrity, and as much talent, as falls to the 
share of any judges, in this or any other country. Butit 
seems to me that their province is limited to decisions be- 
tween citizen and citizen, and between the United States 
and. citizens, the individual States, &c. and in all cases of 
meum et tuum their decisions are conclusive. But may 
not a distinction be taken, where a law is notoriously un- 
constitutional and oppressive upon the whole community 
of a State; where the ground of complaint would be, that 
Congress had enacted a law, not only against the letter, 
but likewise against the spirit and meaning of the consti- 
tution; which law was undermining all the private rights 
of individuals, as wellas rights appertaining to them as the 
community ofa State? 

Then, sir, suppose the court of the United States always 
to consist of seven judges, as it now does; and suppose a 
question upon the constitutionality of a law of the United 
States that had vitally affected the people of a State in 
their private and municipal rights should come before 
these seven judges for their decision, and three of the se- 
ven should pronounce the law constitutional, and three 
others of the seven should pronounce it unconstitutional. 
Here the opinions of six of the seven are completely neu- 
tralized, and the whole weight of the question, be it of 
what moment it may, must devolve upon a single judge. 
This single judge would hold the balance, and have it in 
his power to decide the fate of the Union by his single 
dictum. The entire operations of the law must cease, if 
he should say no; or its operations must go on if he should 
say ay; be the consequences what they may. The peace 
and happiness of the Union must be destroyed or presery- 
ed as he should be guided by prudence and honesty on the 
one hand, or by caprice and ambition on the other; because 
judges are not always exempt from these passions. Or 
et us suppose a law, affecting in a speciak manner the pri- 
vate or municipal rights of the people of a whole State, 
should be enacted by Congress, to compel vessels going 
from one port to another, inthe same State, or to a portin 
a different State, to clear out at the portof departure, and 
the master should refuse to do so because the law was un- 
constitutional, as the constitution expressly forbids it: 
Should your judges ever be misled to declare such a law 
constitutional, and the collector of the revenue should be 
resisted, could he who made the resistance be convicted 
ofan offence against the constitution of his country? If 
the opinions of the judges are to be considered the consti- 
tution, or if the judges are clothed with this tremendous 
powera power that gives to a single man the control of 
the destiny of this Union—is it not time to inquire whether 
it be not fit to place it in some more responsible repository? 

The other great question, whether a State hasa right to 
secede from the Union, if Congress should pass an uncon- 
stitutional law that should prove oppressive, is a question 
of still greater moment. 

Were Ito be asked what opinion I entertained of the 
power of a State to dissolve its political connexion with the 
Union, I would respond, go ask my constituents. ‘This is 
not the time, and place, and circumstances, that will justi- 
fy a discussion of that question between the United States 
and the State of South Carolina. If South Carolina is ag- 


grieved by the tariff--and she most assuredly is, to an ex-|_ 


tent of great oppression—and the remedy is only to be found 
in a separation from the Union, it belongs exclusively to 
the people of that State to meet in convention, examine 
the subject, weigh the consequences, and settle the mode 
of operation, That is the course, and the only course, by 
which this question can be determined, and not by any 
flight of fancy that may exist in my imagination, or that of 
any other memberof Congress. I unfeignedly believe 
there is at this time in the Legislature of South Caro. 


me 
possibly be wanting to adopt any plan of operation that 
wisdom, patriotism, justice, interest, or the love of union, 
may dictate, for the relief of their burthens.. Ido not 
withhold my opinion here from fear of responsibility. I 
shrink from no responsibility imposed upon me as a mem- 
ber of this Senate. Hf the wisdom of my Legislature, 
whose province it is to determine upon that measure, and 
act upon that great occasion, should think proper to call 
a convention, and my country should honor me with a seat 
there, I will assume any responsibility which the wisdom 
of the occasion, or the interest of my country, may re- 
quire at my hands. 

Sir, I will go further; and should the cupidity or the 
madness of the majority in Congress push them on to im- 
pose one unconstitutional burthen after another, until it 
can be no longer borne, and no other alternative remains, 
I will then take upon myself the last responsibility of an 
oppressed people, and adopt the exclamation of the poet, 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; and if the exigencies 
of my country should ever demand it, I will be ready to 
shed my blood upon the altars of that country. Iam at- 
tached to the Union; I wish tosee it perpetuated; I wish 
it may endure through all time. Butif the same causes 
exist in our Government which have overturned other 
Governments, what right have we to expect an exemption 
from the fatality of other nations? We need not go 
abroad, or into ancient history, for instancesto warn us. 
If we only go back to 1774 and 1775, we shall sec a much 
less cause producing that revolution which separated 
these United States from Great Britain, than now exists 
between the United States and the State of South Carolina. 
What was the exciting cause of that revolution? A three 
penny tax on tea, which was then merely the beverage of 
the rich, and a small tax upon stamps. It was these small du- 
ties that set the whole United States ina flame: and that 
flame spread with the velocity of the winds, from one end 
of the United Statesto the other. Massachusetts, Virgi- 
nia, and South Carolina, were united then in the same 
cause—-the defence of their civil liberty; which was threat- 
ened by the small duty on tea. Memorials and remon- 
strances were resorted to, but for a short time, untila com- 
pany in Boston, disguised in the habiliments of Indians, 
counsclled, if not led, by the immortal Hancock, boarded 
the ships, and threw all the tea in the harbor overboard, 
May we not look forthe same effects from the same causes, 
at all times, and in all places? 

Whilst I regret that, under existing circumstances, 
this picture is not too highly colored, yet I believe there 
is a redeeming spirit at hand. The constitution itself, 
which has been made to bend to suit the interests of ma- 
jorities, is undergoing a new version. Investigations of its 
true and plain common-sense construction is going on in 
more hands than one. 

Among the distinguished writers engaged in this inves- 
tigation is Dr. Cooper, who has been alluded to by gentle- 
men in this discussion; whose name is identified with every 
science; whosc life has been devoted to the cause of civil 
liberty and human happiness. In his Political Economy, 
Consolidation, and other recent political pieces, he has 
torn the mask from the delusion of constructive powers 
and party intrigue. i 
A writer under the signature of “ Brutus,” in his ‘ Cri- 
sis,” has, with a master hand, given an exposition to the 
great agitated points of the constitution, on the subjects 
of the Tariff and Internal Improvement, that will remain a 
treasure to his country while talents shall be regarded. 

‘The lectures of Mr. Dew, of Virginia, on the restric- 
tive system, are more like a mathematical analysis than 
the lectures of a professor on political economy. His illus- 
trations are so plain, and so strong, and so conclusive, that 
they are perfect demonstrations of the errors and absurdi- 


lina, much talent, much patriotism, much devotion to the] ty of the American System. 


Union, and as much independence and firmness as could 


Nonc of these writers have cver been answered by the 
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advocates of Internal Improvement and the Tariff System. 
To these may be added, a paperrecently published, by or- 
der of the House of Representatives, which will be read 
with much interest. It is the report of the Committee on 
Commerce, written, as we understand, by Mr. Cambreleng, 
the chairman of that committee. It gives a more expand- 
ed view, and furnishes more evidences, drawn from facts, 
ofthe great impolicy and ruinous effects of the tariff, 
than have appeared in any state paper heretofore pub- 
lished by the Government. The disastrous effects which 
it “as already, and will continue to produce upon our for- 
eign commerce, are so fully and clearly established, that 
it must command admiration, and will be extensively read. 

The flood of light which those distinguished writers have 
shed upon this subject, to which may be added this re- 
port, cannot fail to enlighten the benighted minds of an 
honest industrious community, and bring them to reflect, 
seriously, whether it be just to tax the many for the bene- 
fit of the few. The manufacturers themselves regret that 
this system has been introduced. And well they may: 
for itis now fully ascertained that at least one half of the 
moneyed capital of the New England States has been sa- 
crificed by this mania, and a large proportion of the pro- 
prietors of manufacturing establishments bankrupted. 
Fortunes, that have been accumulating for half a century, 
have been swept away in an instant. 

There can be no probability that men of business, rais- 
ed to active pursuits, and accustomed to employ their capi- 
talin some productive and advantageous manner, can re- 
main devoted to a system that must produce their certain 
destruction. In addition tosomany reasons that exist, 
why we may hope for an early dissolution of this oppres- 
sive system, another reason, as strong at least, if not 
stronger than any other, is the certainty that the public 
debt ofthe United States will shortly be extinguished. 
When that period shall arrive, there will not be even a 
pretext for the continuation of the tariff, except it be for 
the explicit and avowed purpose of protecting the manu- 
facturers. And I beg leave to ask if there be even one 
man who can for a moment suppose that twelve millions 
of the free people of the United States will calmly submit 
tohave the direction of the whole of their labor taken 
out of their own hands, and placed under the management 
of the General Government; not to secure a revenue for 
governmental purposes, but that the Government may, 
at its discretion, parcel out the profits of the labor of one 
portion of the Union to bestow on those of another por- 
tion of the Union? Sir, it is morally certain that they 
will submit to no such tyranny. Nor will it be necessary 
for the people to rise in their might to put itdown, cither by 
one portion seceding from the rest, or by the more direful 
alternative of civil war, that must drench the States with 
the blood of their own citizens. Public opinion must, 
and will correct this mighty evil, and in its own way, and 
leave the States still further to cultivate their union, upon 
those pure principles that first brought them together. If 
Tam mistaken, however, and these hopes should prove il- 
lusive, it will then be time for the States to determine 
what are their rights, and whether they have constitution- 
al powers to secede from the Union. ae 

But, sir, whilst I hope that ahappy revolution in our 
political affairs awaits us at no distant period, resulting 
from this powerful combination of circumstances, I enter- 
tain not the least hope of relief from the justice or magna- 
nimity of either the Eastern or Western States. They 
have got the tariff, however, fixed upon us, and will, no 
doubt, hold on until it becomes their interest to abandon it; 
and then, and not till then, can we hope for their concur- 
rence in its repeal. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Bxenron] appeared, at the beginning of this debate, to 
feel great sympathy for the oppressed planters of the 
Southern States; and some gentlemen hoped that he might 
probably join the South, and lend his aid to repeal at once 


the oppressive tariff. But, sir, that hope is gone. Instead 
of giving his aid to repeal the tariff law entirely, and espe- 
cially such parts of it as bear most oppressively upon the 
Scuthern States, he has introduced a bill purporting to be 
‘© A bill to provide for the abolition of unnecessary du- 
ties; to relieve the people from sixteen millions of taxes; 
and to improve the condition of the agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce, and navigation, of the Umlited States.” 
This is the title of the bill, sir, which is very specious, 
and would seem to indicate that the tariff system was to 
be totally abolished, and that as soon as this specious bill 
should be acted on. When you leave the preamble, and 
look into the provisions of the bill itself, it gives you a ve- 
ry different view. You will there find the duties to be re- 
duced are, for the most part, duties on articles of luxury; 
such duties as affect the rich classes of society only, and 
for which the laboring class of the community care no- 
thing. Nota few of them are articles of extreme luxury. 
Amongst them are, ‘cocoa, olives, figs, raisins, prunes, 
almonds, currants, cambrics, lawns, cashmere shawls, 
gauze, thread and silk lace, essence of bergamot, and 
other essences used as perfumery, porcelain, Brussels 
carpeting, velvet cords,” &c. 

These are articles mostly used by the rich, the gay, and 
splendid. They are rarely used by that substantial class 
of citizens who move in the middle sphere of life. In- 
deed, there is not a single article in the whole catalogue 
the removal of the duties on which will materially affect 
the Southern States, but would prove as favorable to the 
Western States, and more so than to any other portion of 
the Union. All spirits, woollens, and cotton goods, that 
come in competition with sprits, woollens, and cotton 
goods manufactured in the United States, are not included 
m this exemption from duties. Besides, even this sup- 
posed relief is, by the provisions of the bill itself, post- 
poned for ten years. In ten years, if the present tariff 
should continue, it will be perfectly immaterial whether 
they are ever taken off. If they are to be taken off, why 
not now? As well might it be postponed till another ge- 
neration, as to postpone it ten years. The articles of iron 
and steel, in all their forms, and cotton and woollen goods, 
cotton bagging, and cordage, and many other articles, are 
passed by, unnoticed, in this bill. These are the articles 
we wish to see duty free. They would restore your com 
merce and navigation, and give real relief. But, sir, what 
is of still greater importance to the Southern States, the 
gentleman has concluded this relief bill, by laying a heavy 
duty of thirty-three and one-third per cent. on all foreign 
furs and raw hides—-a duty heretofore unknown in any of 
our tariff laws; a duty perfectly suited to Missouri, as that 
State isa grazing as well as a fur State. Such a tariff is 
precisely what she wants. These duties, added to the du- 
ties laid on lead, in all its forms, in the tariff of 1828, which 
that gentleman [Mr. Benen] voted for, with the express 
purpose of securing this duty on lead, will for the present 
complete her wishes. Furs and raw hides are articles of 
prime necessity in this great community; and, unless the 
people will consent to go without hats and shoes, or, in 
plain terms, go bareheaded and barefooted, the rest of 
the States must pay a very heavy tribute to enrich the peo- 
ple of Missouri. This may bea relief bill for Missouri, 
but for no other State, Besides, there js a bill reported 
more than a month before this bill, by the Committee of 
Finance, which embraces the whole tariff, without impos- 
ing any new burthens, and which, I hope, may be taken up 
in due time, and acted on. A 

Sir, I have pursued this subject much farther than I ori- 
ginally intended. I will here abandon it, and reserve 
what I may wish to say farther, until the question on the 
tariff shall be fairly before the Senate, and will now advert 
to another leading topic in this debate, as there are many 
to choose from. : 

The topic, sir, Ihave alluded to, is that which relates to 
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the party politics of other times. A contest had arisen, 
of a singular character; which was, whether the Eastern 
States, or the Southern States, had been most friendly and 
magnanimous in promoting the growth and advancing 
the interests of the States in the West. And in solving that 
question, the controversy had assumed a new aspect, and 
had been converted into one upon parties and party politics, 
of the most violent and personal character, between the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hayy] and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Wenster.] The gentle- 
man from South Carolina had brought before the Senate a 
full view of the old federal party of 1798. He had carried 
it back to the whig and tory parties of England, and de- 
rived the federal party from the tory party of that coun- 
try. He had brought before the Senate the Hartford Con- 
vention, and read its journals, to prove that a settled pur- 
pose had existed in the New England States, to dissolve the 
Union. He had brought before the Senate the Olive Branch, 
and read many of its choice paragraphs, to illustrate the 
violent opposition in New England to the late war between 
the United States and Great Britain: and concluded with 
the ‘‘ coalition,” the ghost of which he supposed had 
haunted the gentleman’s [Mr. Wrusren’s] imagination, 
and, like the ghost of ** Banquo, would never down.” 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrrn] in 
reply to these charges of political heresy, says he had no- 
thing to do with the Hartford Convention; that he had ne- 


ver read its journals; and if its ghost, like the ghost of 


Banquo, had risen to haunt the imagination of any body, 
«it could not shake its gory locks at him.” And, in his turn, 
brings charges against South Carolina, and says, +“ other 
conventions, of more recent existence, 


“the Colleton and Edgefield Conventions; and read the 
proceedings of the Colleton meeting of 1828, after the enact- 
ment of the tariff law of that year. These proceedings, 
he argued, were more inflammatory, and tended more to 
disuwon, than the proceedings of the Hartford Convention 
could possibly do. 

If these conventions, as they have been called, have ex- 
isted, cither in New England or South Carolina, they are 
not chargeable to me, And should the ghosts of either, 
orall of them, arise, to haunt the imaginations of any con- 
cerned, I can exclaim, with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, ‘they cannot shake their gory locks at me.” 

There has been much crimination and recrimination 
between those two gentlemen. One reproaches the other 
with political tergiversation, and it is reciprocated. ‘The 
gentleman from South Carolina says the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had distinguished himself, whilst a member 
of the House of Representatives, in 1824, in opposition to 
the tariff; but in 1828, took a different course in the Senate, 
and supported the tariff. 
sctts, on his part, says, the gentleman from South Carolina, 


in 1824, while theactto procure the necessary plans and sur- 
veys of roadsand canals, € which covered the whole subject 
of Internal Improvement,” was under discussion, opposed 


every modification of the law that tended to diminish the 
power of Congress over that subject, but that he had since 
shifted his ground, and had become opposed to Internal Im- 
provements. The speeches, the yeas and nays, and the 
Senate Journals, have all been produced and read in the 
Senate, to substantiate those mutual accusations. Other 
members of the Senate, who have shared in this debate, 
have pursued the same course of crimination and recrimi- 
nation; charging and proving on their opponents, whom- 
soever they may happen to be, that they had held and 
maintained, at different times, different opinions upen the 
same political subjects; and had voted on the one side at 
one time, and on the other side at another time, as party 
interest or party feelings might dictate. hese recripro- 
cal vituperations have not been the result of a sudden gust 


of ardent feelings, or unguarded expressions, to pass off 


had gone farther 
than the Hartford Convention;” and named what he called 


The gentleman from Massachu- 


ae 
with the moment and be forgotten; but the records and 
journals of Congress, as far back as the revolutionary 
war, have been ransacked and hunted up, and brought 
into the Senate--the speeches, and the ycas and nays, read, 
to establish the inconsistency of each other; and, more- 
over, all this has gone abroad to adorn the public prints, 
and mingle in the party strifes of the day. 

When such scenes as these are playing off in the Sen- 
ate chamber, with open doors, and a crowded audience, 
if it be not a duty, it is at least justifiable, for those who 
arc conscious of having pursued a different course, to 
avow it in self-defence. In those accusings and defend- 
ings, in the course of this debate, a great deal of that 
kind of egotism which they necessarily involved had 
been indulged. I will beg leave to indulge a little in 
this egotistic style also. If any occasion will palliate this 
request, it must be such as the present. 

Thave had the honor of acting an humble part in pub- 
lic stations from an early period of my life; I have been 
eleven years in this Senate, and if it were not too osten- 
tatious, I would invoke a scrutiny of my own votes und 
political opinions. I fear no challenges for inconsistent 
votes; I fear no Journals, no yeas and nays. I claim no 
exemption from human fallibility. I may have given 
many ¢rroneous votes, but am conscious I have never 
given an inconsistent vote, or held, at any time, inconsis- 
tent political opinions. If I have, I ask them to he pro- 
claimed, : 

The origin of partics is as old as the Government itself, 
When the division between the federalists and republi- 
cans first took place, the parties were ncarly balanced, as 
regarded numbers, and as regarded talents; and were, 
moreover, pretty equally dispersed throughout the Unit- 
ed States. But all parties unanimously concurred in the 
election of General Washington to the Presidency. At 
the close of his administration, the distinction of parties 
was fully developed, and the contest for supremacy be- 
tween the two partics commenced. ‘The federal party 
succeeded in the election of Mr. Adams, the elder. He 
had been a revolutionary man, of distinguished fame, and 
his party, a little the strongest, placed him in the Presi- 
dency, as the successor of General Washington. And 
Mr. Jefferson, who then stood at the head of the repub- 
lican party, was clected Vice President. The federal 
party, considering themselves firmly fixed at the head of 
Government, for the next eight years at least, the better 
to secure the acquisition, and perpetuate their power, en- 
acted the alien and sedition laws. ‘Ihe country became 
alarmed at this high-handed measure, and the republican 
party, very justly, laid hold of it to show the dangerous 
tendency of augmenting the strength of the General 
Government by the constructive powers of the constitu- 
tion **to provide for the public good and general wel- 
fare.” ‘The consequences were, that the republican par- 
ty gained strength from this, and other circumstances, 
and at the next Presidential clection elected Mr. Jeffer- 
son over Mr. Adams. They held the power until the 
late war commenced, and through that war, until its ter- 
mination, and the restoration of peace. The federal 
party were universally opposed to the war, at its com- 
mencement. ‘Che federalists of the Northern States, and 
many others, elsewhere, continued their opposition 
throughout the war. But the war having terminated 
triumphantly for the United States, the federalists soon 
became too enfeebled to act any longer as a party. And 
having no fixed object, some turned republicans, and, be- 
ing new converts, like all other new converts, became 
exceedingly devout. Many respectable men amongst them, 
not disposed to abandon principles which they had ho- 
nest}y adopted, retired to private life. One portion, how- 
ever, in the State of New York, about forty in number, 
the better to provide for themselves, made a formal re- 
nunciation of their principles, in a public address, in 
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which they alleged there was no longer any federal par- 
ty to which they could hold on; therefore, they avowed 
their adhesion, for the future, to the strongest republi- 
can party. Some humorous wag of the federal party, 
upon seeing this formal renunciation, drew up a regular 
deed of conveyance; in which, for divers good causes 
and valuable considerations him thereunto moving, he did 
bargain, sell, release, and set over in market, overt, for- 
ty thousand federalists, who had left their ranks, to the 
republican party, in fee simple forever. ; 

It was now supposed that the federal party had fallen 
to rise no more, and they were much sought after, and 
greeted as brothers of the republican family, by the lead- 


ing politicians of theday. They were told there was but! 


one party; that no such thing as a distinct federal party, 
or a distinct republican party, existed. But the phrase- 
ology was, “We. are all federalists, all republicans.” 
It became an invidious thing to denounce a gentleman as 
a federalist. In the State of South Carolina it was so 
taken and generally understood by all, and so acted on. 
The community were said to be satisfied with it. Good 
feelings were said to be generated by it. It was pro- 
nounced asthe great desideratum to strengthen the Union. 
In fine, there was nothing great or good which it was not 
to effect. 

As an evidence of the temper and understanding of the 
citizens of South Carolina, upon the happy results of the 
amalgamation of. the federal and republican parties, 
among many other instances I will beg leave to read a 
few short passages from an eloquent oration, delivered in 
Charleston, on the 4th July, 1821, before the Cincinnati 
and Revolution Societies, by a distinguished gentleman of 
that place, who was a member of the Cincinnati Society. 
After speaking on other interesting relations between 
Great Britain and America, and the effects of the late war 
between them, he says: 

“ These are not the only reficctions of an exhilarating 
character, which the late war is calculated to excite. It 
has led to the extinction of those parties, the collisions of 
which once weakened our country, and disturbed the har- 
mony cf its society.” 

‘ 1 come not here to burn the torch of Alecto; to me 
there is no lustre in its fires, nor cheering warmth in its 
blaze. Let us rather offer and mingle our congratula- 
tions that those unhappy differences, which alienated one 
portion of our community from the rest, are at an end, 
and that a vast fund of the genius and worth of our coun- 
try has been restored to its service, to give new vigor to 
its career of power and prosperity.” 

*©'To this blessed consummation the administration of 
our venerable Monroc has been a powerful auxiliary.” 

“Fhe delusions of past years have rolled away, and 
the mists that once hovered over forms of now unshaded 
brightness are dissipated forever, We can now all mect 
and exchange our admiration and love, in generous con- 
fraternity of feeling: whether we speak of our Jefferson 
or our Adams, our Madison cr our Hamilton, our Pinck- 
ney or our Monroe, the associations of patriotism are 
awakened, and we forget the distance in the political 
zodiac, which once separated these illustrious luminaries, 
„in the full tide of glory they are pouring on the brightest 

pages of our history. This unanimity of sentiment is not 
asickly calm, in which the high energies of the nation are 
sunk into a debilitating paralysis.” 

< This Union can only annoy the demagogue, who lives 
by the proscription of one half of his fellow-citizens, and 
in the delusions of a distempered state of public opinion. 
But to him who loves his country as a beautiful whole, not 
scarred and cut into compartments of sects and schisms, 
such a picture is one of unmixed triumph and gratula- 
tion.. The necessity for the existence of parties in a free 
State, in the sense in which we have unfortunately under- 
stood them, is one of those paradoxes which the world 


a 
has rather received than examined, and seems allied to 
the sophistry which would lead us to believe that the 
pleasures of domestic life are promoted by its dissensions, 
or that the jarring of the elements is essential to the har- 
mony of the universe. No! anunited is a happy as well 
as an invincible people.”* 

I have never acted with that portion of politicians who 
were denominated federalists. I formed my political 
creed at the eventful period of 1796. I then took my stand 
as a republican of the Jefferson school, and I have never 
departed from it. And if the politicians of that, or any 
other school, say I have, they slander me. I have been 
uniformly opposed to the federal principles, and am op- 
posed to them now. Ihave been opposed to them, be- 
cause I thought them wrong. But whilst ¥ have been 
uniformly opposed to federal principles and federal mea- 
sures, f have as uniformly treated the persons and reputa- 
tions of the federal party with every possible respect. 
Tam aware that Ihave never been a favorite with that 
party. Thave never sought to be so. I am, nevertheless, 
willing to attribute to them all the integrity and honesty 
of purpose, of any other party; but I am not willing to 
adopt their creed. There are gentlemen of that party 
with whom Iam upon intimate terms, and whose friend- 
ship and society I esteem as a treasure; but we never con- 
verse on party politics. 

icannot, sir, be annoyed by any condition of my fellow- 
citizens that contributes to their social happiness. Party 
dissensions hold out no charms for my gratification. There 
is no faculty of my nature that could take sides in a con- 
test for the proscription of any portion of the community 
to which I belong, upon party principles. But when f 
consider the destruction of the federal, and its amalga- 
mation with the republican party, and look at the conse- 
quences that have resulted from that union, I cannot but 
believe that it has been a misfortune, instead of a blessing, 
to this Government. It has defeated all the great purpo- 
ses for which the republican party was originally institut- 
ed. The federal party was characterized by its con- 
stant tendency to extravagance; by its efforts to increase 
the powers of the General Government; by a free con- 
struction of the constitution; by the creation of new offi- 
ces; profuse expenditure of public moneys; the esta- 
blishment of banks, and the establishment of a standing 
army in time of peace. The republican party were op- 
posed to all these operations. It was decidedly by their 
opposition to these political errors, that they broke down 
the federal party, and obtained the possession of the Go- 
vernment. Economy was the watch-word o¥ the repub- 
I: party; the purity of the constitution was their rally- 
ing point. ‘Phey put down the constructive powers of 
the Government: the alien and sedition laws, based upon 
“the public good and general welfare” construction, 
withered and died at their bidding, and never revived. 
They operated as a complete check upon every abuse of 
power in the hands of the federal party, and particular- 
ly whilst that party held the Government. 

By the operation of this powerful check, not a con- 
stitutional check, but of the vigilance of a strong opposi- 
tion party, the constitution itself was brought back to its 
common sensé construction, and the extravagances of the 
Government were levelled down to the proper exigencies 
of the. Government. 

When the republican party got possession of the Go- 
vernment, and Mr. Jefferson came ‘to the Presidency, 
they enacted the embargo law which he recommended, 
and which the federal party opposed, upon the ground 
of its unconstitutionality, it being a creature of ‘the 
public good and general welfare” construction; which 
construction the federal party, although in the minority, 


‘ * Yhis oration was delivered by Major James Hamilton, je lated 


member of Congress, on the 4th July, 1824 
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ford Convention, and federalists opposed to the war, they 
can excite no terror; if against them in mass, why are 
they cherished by the leading republicans, or such as as- 
sume to be leaders? 

The great misfortune to our country is, the republican 
party, since its union with the federal party, have separat- 
ed and formed themselves into three or four parties—all 
calling themselves repitblicans, each setting up for itself, 
and each striving to put down the others. And some po- 
liticians are not very fastidious about the means to be em- 
ployed against a rival party. And when the repudiated 
federalist is to be used to aid in a project of destruction, 
he is used in either character, as a federalist or a repub- 
lican, as the occasion may require. 

After the election of President Monroe, three or four 
republican parties rose upon the ruins of the federalists. 
Amongst them was the Crawford party. Mr. Crawford be- 
ing a man of distinguished talents, excellent morals, and 
greatly esteemed, more than ordinary means were em- 
ployed to put him down. The presses were employed 
for that purpose. The Washington Republican was es- 
tablished in this city for that express purpose. Its papers 
were sent gratis throughout the Union. 1t denominated 
Mr. Crawford the Radical chief, and those who supported 
him radicals. This being a new term in the political vo- 
cabulary, its definition was not understood. It was de- 
fined to mean—— 

“* An old federalistin a new form, holding the people to 
be tooignorant to choose a President, and that it is lawful to 
cheat and defraud them for their own good, upon the 
ground that they are their own worst enemies. ”* 

Toaid in this good cause, Mr. Adams, the Coalition Chief, 
was brought into the republican ranks, and obtained, at 
least, the second place in the republican family, and espe- 
cially in the two Carolinas. 

In North Carolina, where the electors are elected by 
general ticket, there were two tickets run—one called the 
Crawford ticket, the other the People’s ticket. Im some 
of the counties, it was agreed, the better to prevent Mr. 
Crawford’s success, that those who voted the people’s 
ticket should endorse upon the ticket “ for General Jack- 
son” or **for Mr. Adams,” as the voter might choose; 
and when the election should close, and the tickets be 
counted, if the people’s ticket succeeded, then the en- 
dorsements should be counted also, and whosoever had 
the greatest number-—General Jackson or Mr. Adams-~ 
should be the people’s candidate, and be supported by 
the people’s electors. The people’s electors were elect- 
ed, and they unanimously voted for General Jackson. But 
I suppose if Mr. Adams had had the greatest number of 
endorsements, he would have gotten the vote, according 
to compact. This compact was not universal. 

In South Carolina, Mr. Adams was equally beloved by 
many of the leading republicans. In September of 1824, 
in the district of Edgefield, a very large and respectable 
assemblage of the people convened, for the purpose of 
determining on the most suitable person as their Presiden- 
tial candidate. They went into a formal election, and 
General Jackson was clected. But lest they should find 
that General Jackson would not be sustained in other 
States, they proceeded to a second choice, to be brought 
forward in case General Jackson was not likely to suc- 
ceed; and Mr. Adams was elected, as their second choice, 
to be kept in reserve. Their proceedings were published 
in the newspapers, and sent abroad to the world—recog- 
nizing Mr. Adams asa republican, and second to none but 
General Jackson. 


yet a very strong minority, denied to be the legitimate 
constructions and, by their opposition, that law could not 
be enforced to any valuable purpose, even under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson. The legitimacy of the war 
they could not deny; and whilst contending against the 
expediency of the war, with a large majority opposed to 
it, the war terminated successfully, and the federal party 
terminated with it, as to all efficient purposes of a party. 
And thence, this “ happy union” of the two great lead- 
ing political parties was consummated. And no party 
was henceforth known but the republican party, who 
have had the entire administration of the Government 
ever since; and whom it was expected would have ad- 
ministered the Government upon the pure democratic 
principles, and a strict regard to the fair construction of 
the constitution. And now the inquiry is, not what have 
they done, but what have they not done? They have 
giver you an American System; they have given protec- 
tion to that system, with all its train of evils; they have 
given away your public lands, with an unsparing hand, to 
the Western States, to private corporations, and to other 
associations; they have appropriated large sums of money 
to make roads, canals, clear out rivers and creeks; they 
have appropriated large sums of money for a joint stock 
co-partnership with private corporations; and they have 
now a proposition to divide the surplus revenue amongst 
the several States, like the spoils of war amongst a suc- 
cessful clan. 

All these measures have been effected within the last 
fifteen years, and sinee the fall of the federal party. 
They have been effected by the republican party, many 
of whom are supporting and voting for most of those 
measures at this time. These are the blessed fruits ofl 
that union of parties which never existed until the fede- 
ral party was extinct. 

I would ask, sir, for what purpose federalism has becn 
raked from its embers at this time? Why has this new 
impulse been given to a subject that we have been taught 
to believe had gone down to oblivion? A subject that 
had been put to rest, long since, by the republican party 
itself. What evidence have we that ought to alarm us at 
this period? There is no Presidential election pending; 
General Jackson has possession of the Presidential chair 
for the next three years; the Government is solely in the 
possession, and under the control, of the republican par- 
ty. The federalists can never be formidable if left to 
themselves; they are only so when associated with the re- 
publicans. 

It is not my intention to palliate the federal policy. But 
to denounce them, when crumbled into dust, appears to 
me like the lion in the fable. Indeed we know of no 
party existing by that name. Nor has any existed by that 
name since the grand union. We know of individuals 
who still retain that name, and are proud of it; and who 
still retain a devotion to federal principles. But as a body 
they are impotent: at least we think so in the Southern 
States; and they think so themselves. But they become 
an host when united with the republicans; republicans 
who callin federal aid, when necessary to do so, to put 
down a rival and secure their own triumph: and who of- 
ten throw themselves into the federal ranks to help outa 
federal candidate, in return, to put down a republican, 
whom some republican leader wishes to see displaced. 
They arc often associated together under the republican 
banner: contending in concert against other republican 
candidates, for the same honors. And if a federalist did 
not belong to the Hartford Convention, and approved of 
the war, no matter how late he came to that conclusion, 
they are, by public opinion, and the sanction of constant 
usage, entitled to participate in all the honors and offices 
of the Government. This toleration I am not disposed to 
complain of; but why are they alternately denounced and 
caressed? If the denunciation was only against the Hart- 


* This was the definition of a Radical, given by Mr. MeDuffie, in 
a pamphlet which he published at Columbia, South Carolina; in No- 
vember, 1824, immediately preceding the Presidential election. In 
that pamphiet, he ranks General Jackson and Mr. Adams together as 
the two most prominent republican candidates, in South Carolina, for 
the Presidency. Since that period, the people of South Carolina have 
obtained the true definition of the term Radical, and are now fighting 
under its banner.—Note by Mr.S. 
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“To the Editor of the Southern Patriot. : 

“Sim: You are authorized to say, that the following 
gentlemen will in no event vote for electors favorable to 
William H. Crawford as President.??* 

To-this declaration they annexed their names, eighteen 
of them in number. 
gentlemen. of the first respectability, of the old federal 
school; also republicans. of the first respectability—-all 

uniting in ‘< confraternity,’? to support Mr. Adams as the 
republican candidate, in case any thing should render the 
success of General Jackson doubtful: but in no event toj 
support Mr. Crawford. 

In February, 1824, a committee of the republican mem- 
bers of Congress, consisting of twenty-four, three of them 
from South Carolina, were nominated to take the sense of 
Congress whether it were expedient to meet in caucus, 
to fix upon a suitable candidate for the Presidency.t The 
comrbittee reported it was inexpedient to meet in caucus 
at that ti The reasons were, because. all the candi- 
dates were republicans, and a caucus was only neccessary j 
in federal times. Mr. Adams was one of these republican 
candidates, and was elected. 

Accompanying this report of the anti-caucus committee, 
was the following statement: 

«1. That, of the two hundred and sixty-one members 
of Congress, somewhere about forty-five are federalists; so 

_ that the democratic members that might go into caucus are 
two hundred and sixtecn.4” 

I will give one instance more of the facility and dex- 
terity with which some of our republicans can metamor- 
phose a federalist, to suit any occasion that may occur. 
‘The instance alludes to myself; and I hope I may be par- 
doned for mentioning it, as I was not an actor, but merely 
the subject of the stratagem. In less than two years after 

* See the Southern Patriot, lith October, 1824. 
+ See Niles’s Register, vol. 25, page 270. 
i ‘The proceedings of this anti-caucus committee demonstrably prove 
what I have elsewhere said, that the destruction of the federal party; 
and its amalgamation with the republican, instead of a blessing to this 
Union, may yet prove its overthrow. © evidence of the abuse of 
power in the hands of the republicans, when the check of the federat 
party was destroyed, is to be drawn from the following dates and facts: 
On the 14th of October, 1824, this anti-caucus committee of twenty- 
four made their report, that jt was inexpedient to meet in caucus. 
“Chey showed, at that dates that there were two hundred and sixteen 
republicans, and only, forty-five federalists. This put it beyond all 
doubt that. the republicans, two hundred and sixteen, to forty-five 
F.deralists, had the whole power and control of jegis‘ation in their 
own hands. P - n 
On the 30th of April, 1824, only two months and a half after the anti- 
caucus report, and during the same session, Congress enacted a law— 
“To procare the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates, upon the 
subject of roads and canais wf See 7th vol. Laws. U. S. page 239.) 
‘Shis law iswithoat limitation in its duration, and gives to the Fresi- 
dles.t unlimited powers over the whole subject; and the unlimited power 
© to appoint as many officers of the engineer corps as he may think 
proper.” And these engineers have swarmed in every part of the 
Union ever since. Five republican members from South Carona, abl 
of whom were opposed fo a Caucus, voted for that law. 
On the 22d May, 1824, a ttie bett s e i 
anti-cancns report, and daring the same. session, Congress enacted a 
the several acts * imposing duties on imports.’?—[See 
page 268.] : 
upon us the most grievous burthen that. any portion 
r this Union ever endu No member from South 
this daw. But what is the difference? W ithout the 
rnai Improvement would expire: and vice versa. ze 
ed and sixtcen republican members, the report of 
ttee says one hundred and eighty-one were op- 
one hundred and eighty-one repub‘icans were 
crucus, could not the same one hundred. ard 
eighty-one republicans have prevented the enactment of these ruinous 
jaws? if they were.republican for one purpose, they were certainly 
r publican for every ether purpose.—Note ly Mr. S. 
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I was not one of his supporters, 4 was nevertheless one of 
his admirers, but not one of his traducers. Before he 
became a candidate, I had made up my mind in favor of 
Mr. Crawford, who had high claims; and General Jackson 
has too much regard for good fuith to suppose I ought to 
have abandoned him. But, in the second canvass, I sup- 
ported General Jackson throughout ; and Twill support him 
again, if he should consent to serve his country a second 
time. ‘But, when I make this avowal, I am not pledged to 
follow General Jackson, or any other President, implicit- 
ly. Iwas not sent here to enlist under party banners, but 
to serve mycountry upon the principles of the constitution, 
from which I hope General Jackson will never depart. 
Much has been said by the politicians, of their support of 
General Jackson for the Presidency. He was not placed 
in office by that portion of the community denominated 
politicians, who make Presidents for their own conveni- 
ence, and to answer their own interest. They only follow~ 
ed in the train. They were forced into the ranks by public 
opinion. His party was his country, and his supporters were 
the sovereign people, who, not yet contaminated with the 
sickly and corrupt intrigues that will one day prostrate 
your country, bestowed the Presidency on him for his 
long, his meritorious, and his well-tried services. 

The great mass of the people of the United States are 
republican, and seek. after truth: and when: correctly in» 
formed, will always decide justly. They love their coun- 
try, and they Jove the constitution; and would always 
serve the one, and be guided by the other, were they 
freed from the pollated intrigues that daily surround them, 
generated in the party feuds of scheming politicians, who, 
without any fixed party principles, are everlastingly en+ 
gaged in party intrigues, regardless of the constitution, 
and regardless of the public good. This is a deplorable 
picture, but it is, nevertheless, truc. You have, at this 
moment, four distinct parties; not well poised parties, of 
different political, principles, calculated to operate’as a 
salutary check on all sides, but all claiming to be of the 
true republican school, and each party having a distinct 
candidate for the Presidency. ‘The patriot may deplore,- 
and the orator may denounce, the effects of rival political 
parties; but, sir, as well may you hope to stay the billows, 
single fiat, as to stay the exist- 
ment, whilst politicians have 


or lull the tempest, by your 
ence of parties.in this Governm 
ambition to gratify and distinctions to hope for.. = 

Sir, Thaye as ardent a love for the preservation of the 
Union of these States as can inspire the heart éf any 
gentleman whose voice has been heard in the Senate. I 


* See the Charleston Mercury, in all July, August, and September, 
1826, in whieh it was published. ‘This essay was not: editorial. The 
writer is neither known nor sought for, 1 shall always submit to a 
public serutiny, but hope Z may be permitted to contradict falsehoods. 
I ask no more.—Notes by Mr. S. 
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am sensible of its worth; I know its price was the bloo 

of our ancestors; I know. it'swells our importance abroad; |: 
asa member of the family:of nations; and. L-know:the Jus- 
tre it will shed.upon the character of republics: And,-as 


a. testimony: of my fervent desire for-its long duration, -I 


Mi Foots Resolution 


offered. by Mr: FOOT, in relation: to future surveys‘and 
sales of the public lands: i ee 
-Mr GRUNDY ‘concluded his speech; which is ‘as fol- 


will beg leave ‘to: borrow: the brilliant apostrophe of the ljos: 


gentleman. from: Massachusetts, if-he.will permit me; and 
‘when my: eyes shall be -turned to: behold, for the last 
time; the sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on ‘the 
broken and dishonored fragments of” the constitution of 
my country, once the xgis of our rights and the palladium 
of our liberty; but let them rather behold that constitution 
regulating the enactments. of Congress according to its 
delegated and limited powers, dispensing equal Jaws and 
equal rights,. according to its well defined: and well .di- 
gested provisions, to:every portion of the people of these 
States. J shall:then die content; under a full:belief that 
this-Union may be as:durable as time; and that the Union 
can only be broken up by the violation. of the sacred. prin- 
ciples ‘of that constitution. 
Mr: HAYNE rose, and said he should certainly not go 
into- the examination of any of the questions which had 
been discussed by his colleague. Irise (said Mr. H.] merely 
for the purpose of correcting an entire misapprehension 
on his part, of my views in relation to the public lands. 
My colleague supposes me to have contended that the 
public lands. ought, at once, to be given to the States, 
without any regard to the public debt, for which they 
stand pledged; or if sold, that they should be sold merely 
ata nominal price, which ought not to go into the treasury. 
Sir, my colleague is altogether mistaken throughout, as to 
the scope and character of my remarks on this subject. I 
have not contended that the lands are to be given away; I 
have not contended for a sale at a nominal price, much less 
that the proceeds of such sale should not go into the pub- 
lic treasury. My views, sir, were these: that before any 
final disposition could be made of the public lands, the 
public debt, for which they have been solemnly pledged 
to.the public creditors, musthe first paid.” ** This done, 
sir, [{ said] I would suggest for consideration, whether 
it would not be sound policy to adopt a system of mea- 
sures, looking to the final relinquishment of the lands, 
to the States in which they lic; giving up the plan of using 
them forever, as 2 fund, cither es revenue or distribution; 
ceasing to hug them as a great treasure; renouncing the 
idea of administering them with a view to regulate and 
control the industry and population of the Sfates, or of 
keeping in subjection and dependence the States, or the 
people of any portion of the Union. . The task will be 
comparatively easy of striking out.a-plan for the final ad- 
justment of the land question, on just and equitable prin- 
ciples, Perhaps,’ sir, the lands ought not to be entirely 
relinquished to any State, until she shall haye made con- 
siderable advancement in population and settlement. Ohio 
has probably already reached that condition. - ‘The relin- 
quighment may be made by a sale to the State, at a fixed 
price, which Iwill not say should be nominal; but cer- 
tainly I'should not be disposed to fix the amount so high 
as to keep the States, for any length of time, in debt to 
the United States.” ‘In short, that the lands ought not 
to be kept and retained forever ssa great treasure, but 
that they should be administered chiefly with a view to the 
creation, within reasonable periods, of great and flourish- 
ing communities, to be formed into free and independent 
States.” 
[After a few words from Mr. SMITH, in rejoinder, the 
- debate here closed for this day.] 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1830. 
"Fhe Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. FOOT. 
Mr. GRUNDY addressed the Senate till the hour of ad- 
journment. 


So long, Sis,” as this: debate was. confined to the subject 
matter’ of ‘the resolution pon your. table, I felt but little 
inclination to embark:-in it, [said Mr: 6] and was still fess 
inclined todo so, while Senators were engaged in defend- 
ing themselves and their respective States against imputa- 
tions supposed to have been cast upon them. The field of 
discussion, however, has been greatly enlarged, and now 
embraces within its hmits many. subjects of deep interest 
tothe people of the United States. Upon some of these 
topics J have opinions tọ express, and replies to make to 
some of the arguments of those who have preeeded me; 
and shall also find it necessary to present answers to alle- 
gations, unfounded allegations, which have been made by 
others. I have no unkind-feclings to gratify or accusa- 
tions to make; yet I must be permitted to declare my opi- 
nions frankly and fully, and.to meet what has been advanc- 
ed by others, fearlessly and unmoved. i 

Tam gratified, greatly gratified, at the spectacle which 
this debate exhibits; a majority--an administration major- 
ity of an American Senate, contending against construc- 
tive Federal powers, and all those doctrines which are cal- 
culated to increase the authority of the men now in office, 
holding in their hands the reins of this Government. This 
augurs well: it has never occurred in the history of this 
Government but once before; and, of the men who acted 
in the civil revolution of 1801, only two remain in on? na- 
tional councils. It has. been the good fortune:of the se- 
nior Senators of Maryland and Louisiana [Messrs. Smita 
and Livixasron] alone to have acted a distinguished part 
at both periods; and it is fortunate for this Senate to have 
both these political Nestors to direct its dcliberations in the 
great effort now making to bring back the Government to 
its true, original, republican principles. 

According to the order of this debate, the first inquiry * 
is, what is the true policy of this Government in relation 
to its public domain? Or, in other words, what disposi- 
tion should be made of the unsold land in the Western 
States? I wholly differ in opinion with sume Western 
politicians, who insist that those lands belong to the re- 
spective States in which they are situated, by virtue of 
their sovereignty. Of this I will speak hereafter. 1 confess 
myself alarmed at another opinion stiti more prevalent, and 
more likely to prevail, which is, that these lands belong to 
all the States, and should be divided amongst them in- propor- 
tion to their representation in the other House.. Sir, these 
lands belong to the Federal Government. Inthat character 
they were acquired, partly by gift, partly by purchase. 
The States, as such, bave no interest in, or claim upon, 
them; and if my opinion would be effectual, the States 
should not. reccive them, were the General Government to 
act so improvidently and unwiscly as to make the oflcr. 
fam unwilling to sce twenty-four sovercign States fed up- 
on the crumbs that fall from the Federal table. I never 
wish to see the States pensioners upon the bounty of the 
General Government. When gentlemen say they wish 
the States to be independent, Tinvite them to adopt princi- 
ples, and pursue a course, calculated to preserve their inde- 
pendence. If the States are to remain independent, it 
can only be effected by their relying upon their own re- 
sources, and exerting their own energies; and in never 
looking to this Government fof supplies which canbe fur- 
nished or withheld at its pleasure. Tf, from the fullness of 
the treasury of the General Government, arising from its 


revenue, its lands, or otherwise, the States are to receive 


their respective dividends, how can it be ‘expected that 
the encroachments and usurpations of this Government « 
are to be resisted? Asmen of expericuce and observation, 


` 
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Ï ask Senators, most of whom havė servedin the State Le- 
gislatures, whether that firm and manly stand willbe taken. 
in-the States, which may be-proper and necessary, when 
thereby the risk is encountered of stopping the currentof 
Federal munificence? ‘The exercise of the taxing powers. 
alwaysreluctantly resorted to, and public men avoid it at all 
times when practicable; andit willrequive great firmnessin 
a State Legislature, when it shall come in conflict with the 
General Government, to assert the rights-of the State, 
and be thereby compelled to perform this odious and un- 
popular duty. It is with governments as it is with indivi- 
duals. If ene man isin the constant habit of receiving 
benefits from another, the former loses his independence, 
and the will of the benefactor. becomes the will of him 
who receives the benefactions. . Another: objection is still 
stronger; the stability and. permanency of our institutions 
depend en the people understanding the operations of 
them. The idea that the General Government shall collect 
the money and transfer it to the States, has a tendency to 
complicate the eperations of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, and place it beyond the comprehension and under- 
standing of the community. By this means the greatest se- 
curity for a faithful administration of public affairs is lost; 
although the public burthens.are preciscly the same in the 
one case as in the other, andthe people taxed in the same 
degree. ` AT respect for the State Governments must be 
annihilated, when it’ shall be seen in practice that the 
means of carrying on the State Governmentsare furnished 
by the General Government. Whenever this state of 
things shall occur, the State Governments’ will be put 
down, as useless and expensive institutions; and a General 
Government, with unlimited powers, will be established. 
Lam aware that the reception of the money by the -States 
would be a pleasant operation; it would be sweet to the 
taste, but bitterness and death would follow. 

The General Government owned these lands before 
the States existed in which they are situated, and they 
have neither bought nor paid for them. Their only plea 
is the right which sovereignty confers. Let it be remem- 

` bered, that the very same act which creates their sove- 
reignty secures the title of these lands to the General 
Government. What justice, then, could there be in these 
new States saying, we will enjoy all the benefits and ad- 
vantages accruing to us from a solemn compact with the 
General Government, but will not comply with the stipu- 
Jations-on our part? Twill not permit myself to believe 
that the new States would do such an actif. they possessed 
the power, whatever some of their politicians may say 
to the contrary. They would thereby lose all claim to 
that character which is based on justice, and a punctual 
compliance with engagements, and justly incur the charge 
of Punic faith. 

It seems to me that the Senate must be satisfied that 
neither the States in whieh the lands are situated, nor the 
States generally, have anownership in these lands. The 
General Government is the only rightful proprietor. 

. The inquiry then presents itself, to what objects should 
these lands, or their proceeds, be applied? . The General 
Assembly of Virginia, in their act of cession, declare that 
it is made for the purpose of paying the public debt, and 
for the public benefit; and Congress is required, and ac- 
tually engaged, to encourage and promote the settlement 
of these lands, and form new States, whenever the popu- 
lation would justify it. : 

Forty-eight millions of the public debt remain unpaid. 
Thisis an incumbrance on the public domain, alien which 
should be removed before the fund is applied .to other 
purposes.. Being thus applied, you ‘comply with the.ex- 
press intention of Virginia when she made the donation, / 
and the pledge given by the old Congress at the time. of 
its reception. By doing this, the.wish and intention of all 
the parties will be faithfully complied. with. oa 

It has been suggested by the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts [Mr. Wxnsren] that he would be ‘willing’ to. see. the 
piiblic debt discharged, merely because it was‘a-debt, but 
he felt no particular concern about it. I differ from..that 
honorable Senator on this subject. I feel great anxiety. 
and solicitude to see the public debt extinguished, and will 
assign my reasons forit. Inthe first place, it will manifest 
not. only an ability, but a willingness, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to. comply punctually with all its engagements. 
This will promote and establish public credit, which adds 
greatly to the strength and power of a nation. In the next 
place, it will lessen the public burthens, and relieve- the 
labor and industry of the country from the payment of an 
annual tax of fourteen millions of dollars. Instead of a 
revenue of twenty-four millions, which is now paid, ten 
millions will be sufficient for all the purposes of carrying 
ón this Government. Then a fixed and settled policy can 
beadopted. It can then be decided whether one portion 
of this community is to be taxed, and severely taxed, to 
enable another portion to keep competitors out of our 
markets. I did not intend to say any thing upon the tariff 
on this occasion, but my remarks having led me to’ that 
subject, I will say a few words in relation to it, Can its 
advocates believe that a tariff will continue long in this 
country, of a character which shall deprive the labor of 
one part of the country of its just profits, and confer them 
onanother? Surely, the moral sense of this community 
will rise up in opposition to it. -- 

When it shall be seen that the Government needs only 
ten millions of dollars annually, a tax of twenty-four mil- 
lions will not be submitted to. My friend from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Dicxenson] tells us he has a specific for this evil 
—an infallible cure for‘this disease, or malady; which is, 
an annual distribution of the surplus revenue among the 
States. Lask him to reficct again upon this subject, and. 
see whether there is not great danger of violating the prin- 
ciples of both policy and justice by the course he, recom- 
mends.: If the money is to be collected by the Govern- 
ment, and then returned to the same people from whom 
it was received in the first instance, you have gone through 
an operation of collecting and returning to its rightful 
owners, money not needed by the Government; and you 
have lost, in commissions and failures of public officers, to 
a great amount; and you are at the point from which you 
set out, except that you have wasted much of the public 
treasure. But suppose you collect the money chiefly from 
one part or section of the country,- (as is the fact at pre- 
sent) and diyide it equally amongst all; are you not prac- 
tising great injustice upon that portion from- which. the 
tax has been levied? “Gentlemen need not flatter them- 
selves that a majority of the American people will long 


permit injustice to be practised upon any portion of this 
community, Let menctbe misunderstood, {would nottear 
off the tariff if I could, thereby placing the manufacturing 
institutions of this country at the mercy of forcign Govern- 
ments or foreign manufacturers. My wish is to see it 
modified, so as to protect manufactories which have grown 
up under the faith of our laws, and at the same time re- 
move oppression from others. ‘This is practicable: it can- 
not be that the oppression of any portion of this: happy 
land is necessary for the security and protection of an- 
other. i 2 a 

Farther, the speedy extinction ofthe pablic debt is caleu- 
lated, more than any thing that can be done, at this period, 
to increase the respectability and moral ‘influence -of this 
Government, both athome andabroad. This done; we shall 
be the wonder of an admiring and astonished world, “We 
cannot ourselves tell how it has happened, that, if little 
more than half a century, three millions of people; scat- 
tered along the Atlantic border, have grown to be so great 
and mighty a nation, extending from the sea-board near . 
two thousand miles to the West, and from: the Northern 
‘Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; containing. within its limits 
upwards of twelve millions ‘of inhabitants. Louisiana, 
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pr 
and, after all this; oot ne cent of the:expenditures incur: 
red .remains-unpaid!~" Will not all mankind -say, if. this 
new people and:this. new- Government’ have achieved: all 
this-in‘their infancy, what'can they. not doin: the days of 
their-maturity? Sir; foreign nations will entertain a higher 
respect: for our country, and the causes. of future wars 
will be. diminished. 

With regard to.some: modification of the existing landi promote the best interests of the Western country and of 
laws, I am perfectly willing to unite in.any scheme of gra-|the nation at large. f 
duation of prices which.shall make a distinction between| I will now proceed [said My. G.] to an examination of 
lands of different qualities or values, and shall not, at the! another subject, uponwhich a great diversity of opinion 
same time, retard the sales, and thereby. procrastinate: the} seems to preyail—l mean the powers of the State and Fede. 
payment-of the public debt.: Towards one class. of indi-|ral Governments.. Asto the true division or distribution of 
viduals, the actual:settlers, Lam willing to go:as far as any| their powers, no difficulty: exists so long as we speak in 
man; in-or-out of this Senate. Tam anxious to place it inj general terms; differences of opinion arise when we come 
their-power to become frecholders—to bave an interest inj to act on particular cases: at- present; we have no case be- 
the soil -Itis good policy to convert Eastern tenants into} fore the Senate, and are only discussing the subject for 
Western frecholders. If the suggestions made were well} the purpose of ascertaining the true rule by which to test 
founded, that some Eastern politicians. desired to prevent] cases as they arise; and in the event Congress should trans- 
their citizens from. emigrating to the West, in order that) ccend the limits or boundaries of its constitutional powers, 
they might be retained in tbeir. manufacturing establish-| to ascertain where we are to look for the ultimate correc- 
ments, all such efforts would be vain and ineffectual. You} tive tribunal. i 
might as well attempt to stop. the torrents rushing from a| . The States existed prior to this Government., Each of 
thousand hills, as to arrest the tide of emigration, which | them possessed all the rights and powers which appertain 
is-tising higher.and higher, and pouring and spreading it-/ to sovereign and independent nations. For all the pur- 
self over the vast-valley of the Mississippi. It is the course| poses of self-government, no want of power, or the means 
of nature and-of man, and no human legislation. can stay} of using it, was felt by any of these communities. ‘Life, 
it. It is the duty of man- to pursue his own happiness. | liberty, reputation, and property, all found an ample pro- 

“ompetence and independence are main ingredients injtection in the State Governments... If any. Internal, Im- 
human ie ates and no portion of our citizens will be] provement were necessary, within its limits, the sovereign 
restrained from going to a land of case and plenty if within} power of the State, having entire and uncontrolled juris- 
their reach, I regretted to hear remarks made by the Se-| diction, could cause it to be undertaken and effected, For 
nator from New Hampshire, derogating from the merits of] none of these purposes or objects was there a defect of 
settlers on the public lands. He considered them as tres-j competency in the State Governments. ‘There were ob- 
passers and intruders, and meriting punishment as infrac- jects, however, of high importance, to which the States, 
tors of the public law.. Sir, they are acting on the original | separately, were not equal or adequate to provide. Thes e 
principle upon.which titles to lands were first acquired;|ave specified in the recommendatory letter issued by the 
they are mixing their labor with the soil, and improving | convention, and signed by Gencral Washington, which ac- 
its condition; they are adding to its value, and increas-|companied the constitution, when presented to the old 
ing the wealth of the country; and I can tell that Senator, | Congress for its consideration. The language is, The 
that, when the country shall be inadversity and peril, these | friends of our country have long seen and desired, that 
» men, now reviled, will prove as prompt to step forward} the power of making war, peace, and treaties; that of le- 
and defend it, as any other portion of our citizens. Lrefer/vying money and regulating: commerce, and. the corre- 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BELL] not to/spondent. executive and judicial authorities, should be ful- 
my friend near me, [Mr, Woonnenx] who speaks in differ-|ly and effectually vested “in. the General Government: of 
ent tones; his voice falls, at all times, pleasantly on my ear. | the Union.” Pere is an enumeration of the objects which 

Thave already voted to give:a preference to occupants] made it necessary to establish this Government; and when 
now in, possession, and am at all times ready to.do so. This, we are called.on to decide whether a subject be within 
however; falls:far. short-of my favorite system of disposing Jour powers, we ought not to loge sight of the purposes 
of the public lands. I would not confine the provisions of} for which the Government was created. When it is re- 
the law or preference to settlers now seated upon the land, | collected that all the powers now possessed by the Gene- 
but would. act prospectively. I would by no means limit|ral and State Governments belonged originally to the lat- 
the right of preference to the few who are now in the oc-/ter, and that the former is constructed from grants of pow- 
cupation of the public lands, but say to all the citizens ofj er yielded up by the State Governments, the fair and just 
the United States, that any of them who would settle on|conclusion would be, that no other power was conferred, 
the surveyed public land, should be entitled to a quarter) except what was plainly and expressly given. But if doubt 
section, or one hundred and sixty acres, at a reduced price, | could exist, the 10th article in the amendments to the 
say fifty cents per acre or Jess; provided they would re-| constitution settles this question. It declares that “* The 
main on the land two years, and raise two. crops: upon it. | powers not delegated. to the United States by the consti- 
You would, by this course, enable men, who cannot ac-| tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
quire Jands in the old States, to secure for themselves a|the States, respectively, or to the people.” . The conclu- 
compétence and independence; a wife, a home, and child|sion hence arises, that this Government is one of limited; 
to-prattle on his knee, would be the lot of many who are] delegated powers, and can only act on subjects expressly 
now destined to drudge. on through life in poverty and| placed under its control by the constitution, and upon such 
want: Rich communities, would. grow up ‘in the distant] other matters.as may be necessarily and properly: within 
wilderness, and the national wealth and strength be great-|the sphere of: its action, to enable it to carry the. enume- 
ly increased. -After all the land of value shall have beenjrated and specified powers into execution, and without 
disposed of, and nothing left but the refuse, as my col- which, the powers granted would be inoperative. This I 
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In all questions’ of meum and tuum, émbraced within 
its constitutional jurisdiction, this court-is the supreme’ 
tribunal, and incidentally, between individuals, it must: dé=: 
cide upon-all questions ‘necessary to enable it: to:come to: 
aresult:or final determination; and the decision will. be” 
‘binding ‘upon the parties. . This, however, by no’ means” 
proves that the court.can decide upon the sovereign rights: 
of the States, so as to affect them. - The gentlemen- have 
been requested by my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Rowan] 
+o-produce an instance in whichsovereignty has submitted 
itself. to any judicial tribunal. The very act of doing’so 
implies dependence and inferiority; and that government 
which admits its adversary. to decide “in such a case, ac- 
knowledges that it is not sovereign and independent. Mr. 
Madison, who understood the constitution and. structure of 
the Government as well as any man that ever lived, was 
of opinion that the Federal Judiciary possessed no such 
power. Mr. Jefferson, the great teacher of republicanism, 
throughout his whole life contended against it; and, for- 
tunately for the American people, their opinions are 
recorded, in our national archives, and. will be pre- 
served for the benefit of those who are to succeed. us. 
The necessary result is, that the power cf deciding final- 
ly and conclusively does not exist in either Government, 
or any department of either. What, then, is to be done if 
Congress pass an act beyond the limits of its constitution- 
al powers, ‘and it is found to operate oppressively,- say 
upon Virginia? I name this old, leading, champion State, 
for the purpose of illustrating my argument more clearly. 
Shall Virginia submit? No. “She is oppressed—unconsti- 
tutionally oppressed. The General Government has de- 
clared in all its departments that the act is binding. The 
Legislature of Virginiais of a different opinion. Has she 
no right to say to the General Government we did not 
give up this power which you have exercised? May she 
not say itis an authority you have usurped?” Such lan-. 
guage has been held—it was done by Virginia and. Ken- 
tucky, by their resolutions in 1798 and 1799; and it pro- 
duced the desired effect. Those who had exercised un- 
constitutional powers were put down, and the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Jefferson succeeded. This was an appeal - 
to the intelligence and patriotism of the nation, to- cor- 
rect the evil through the medium of the elective fran- 
chise. It prevailed, and will always prevail, unless an in- 
terest exist in the majority at variance with the rights and 
interest of the “minority. . When that is the case, it may . 
happen that a sense of “justice: will be-too weak to pro+ 
duce a repeal of the unconstitutional méasure > What 
then? Shall Virginia throw herself out of the Union? 
No. One set of agents employed to actin- the Federal 
Government have asserted their authority and jurisdiction 
over certain subjects, and they insist on- their right to do 
so. Another, acting in the States, insist that the agents 
of the General Government have transcended their autho- 
rity, engrafted on the constitution provisions not original- 
ly contained in it, and are exercising the reserved pow- 
érs of the State. It becomes a mere dispute among 
agents; the employers, the masters, the real sovereigns, 
have not decided it.. In this state of things, shall Virginia 
submit to be despoiled of her sovereignty? Sir, she will 
not, by tame submission, surrender her high political charac- 
ter and pre-eminence: yather than do this, her Madisons 
and Monroes would forget their years, and mingle again 
in the political strife; her Giles would lay aside the crut- 
ches of decrepitude;. and the gentleman trom Maine {Mr. 
Hormes] would again hear the keen, cutting voice of the 
Roanoke orator, dividing and separating, even unto the 
jointsand marrow. : 


& 
if Lam to understand any Senator as saying that a State 


understand te be the good: old republican doctrine, and by 
it-T will endeavor to regulate my conduct. ` 
In cases of disagreement between the Federal and State 
Governments, as to their respective powers, who is to de- 
cide?.. This isthe question 1 propose briefly to examine: 
In cases of doubtful character, no. question will probably 
arise, becausé -no court, State or Federal, will declarea 
law unconstitutional, unless it is clearly and manifestly so. 
This is the rule of decision avowed by all the high Judicial 
tribunals of the country; nor will any State act differently~ 
I admit that the Supreme Court js. the final arbiter in all 
cases in law and equity, arising under the constitution, and 
the laws of the United’ States made. in pursuance of it. 
Still, the case put by Mr. Madison, in his seportto the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, in the year 1799, is not included... The 
alien and sedition laws, the subjects on which he was then 
acting, were believed-and declared by him and the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, to be a deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
ous exercise of powers, not granted by the compact or 
constitution. In such a case as that, I ask the Senate, shall 
one party decide? It will be readily granted, that, in set- 
tling questions of right or power between different na- 
tions, one party ought not to be the exclusive judge; oth- 
erwise, so’strong is the love of dominion and rule, it will 
include within its grasp all the power possessed by both. 
This is the very principle for which gentlemen contend, 
when the subject is stripped of a fallacy, which at first ob- 
structs the mental vision of the inquirer after truth. Gen- 
tlemen seem to consider the Supreme Court of the United 
Statés as a separate, distinct tribunal, erected by all the 
parties concerned, and as dependent on one party as on 
the other. Notso; it is a portion or part of one of the 
parties, created by the legislative and executive branches 
of the General Government, and responsible alone to that 
Government. ‘The Federal Judiciary, although the te- 
nure of office be during good behavior, is greatly de- 
pendent on the other branches of the General Govern- 
ment. Burthens may be imposed upon them, and their la- 
bors so increased, as to expel them from the bench, from 
an inability to discharge all the duties required by law. I 
name this, because an effort is now making to compel the 
present judges to perform their official dutiesin six addi- 
tional States-—a thing wholly impracticable. 

In every contest ‘for power, there would exist in the 
Judiciary the same motives tolead it astray, as would exist 
in the other departments, with this difference—they would 
be stronger, because the judges hold their offices bya te- 
nure of greater duration. Ifthe position of Gentlemen be 
well founded, then the State Governments have been guil- 
ty of the folly and weakness of creating a Government 
which canadjudge away all their sovereign rights and pow- 

_ ers; a creature competent to the destruction ofits creators; 
and all this, by the easiest operations imaginable. A case 
is presented to the ‘court by the Attorney General, an opin- 
jon is written on a few sheets of paper, and Mr. Peters 
(the reporter) is directed to put it in his book, and forth- 
with twenty-four sovereign and independent States are 
prostrated and destroyed. Sir, much as Ilove peace and 
quietness, before I witness this, I desire to hear more cla- 
mor about it than would arise from this silent, sapping, 
and undermining procedure. I am arguing upon the prin- 
ciple, without reference to the judges now sitting under 
this Senate chamber; towards each of them I entertain a 
high respect; and should any attempt be made affecting 
the independence. of ‘the Judiciary, I will go’ as far as he 
who goes farthest in its defence. : 

If those from whom I differ. be right, the only security 
the States have, is the integrity of a majority of seven men; 
and as the constitution. did ‘not direct what number of 
judges should constitute the Supreme Court, one could | Legislature can nullify and make-void an act’ of Congress, 
have been placed there; and upon his will alone, accord-|so far as to prevent its operation within its limits, I dissent 
ing to the argument on the other side, would depend the from him: The Federal constitution was not received 
fate of twenty-four sovereign States. or adopted by the Legislatures of the States; the mem- 
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gress-to: call a convention for proposing amendments. 
n either case, three-fourths of thé States are tequired to 
ratify; and: the: agency ‘of Congress is necessary in both. 
On -Congress, then, is the:burthen of making the appeal, 
on the ground that “it claims the exercise of the power, 
and because, alone, itis possessed of the means. It can- 
not be considered unreasonable that a State, which has 
declared, in the most solemn: manner, its reserved rights 
to have been violated, ‘should ‘possess: the power of com- 
pelling the General Government:to-‘make an appeal to 
the source from which all its powers are derived. It was 
called into existence by three-fourths of the. States, and 
can exercise no power, without usurpation, which’ has not 
been granted. What can be more rational?. What more 
consistent with the spirit of our system, than where there 
isa. conflict between a sovereign State (a party to the 
compact) and the General Government, as to the powers 
which have -been yielded to the latter, that it should be 
compelled to decide the question by an appeal to the 
suurce of all its powers? I do not ‘hesitate tu say that 
the power on the part of the States to compel such an 
appeal is indispensable to the existence of their gsove- 
reignty, and to the preservation of their reserved rights. 
Without it, the General Government, in its practical ope- 
ration, would be an unlimited, consolidated Government, 
notwithstanding the limitations imposed by the provisions 
of the constitution. Its construction of the constitution 
would be the constitution. Those who know the force 
and influence of construction, how it can pervert the 
plainest. import of words, when under’ the influence of 
self interest, well understand the fearful changes it is 
capable of producing. If there be no check, an inter- 
ested majority, using the powers of the General Govern-. 
ment, which were given for the protection and benefit of 
all, as the instrument of peter Fae themselves at the 
expense of the minority, may, by construction, gradually 
undermine and render obsolete the sacred provisions of 
this instrument. We already see fearful symptoms of 
encroachment, which no. patriot can look at without dis- 
may, and which, if persevered in, can only be arrested by 
an exercise of the power for which I contend. The 
Supreme Court is wholly inadequate. If three-fourths 
of the States shall not concur in admitting the contested 
power, or shall not pronounce that it already cxists, Con- 
gress will be constrained to abandon the exercise of it, 
inasmuch as no new power can be granted without such 
concurrence. ‘The decision of a less number ought not 
to be obligatory, where a ‘State has solemnly pronounced 
that such a grant-of authority was never made.: But sup- 
pose three-fourths of ‘the States decide -the question 
against. the complaining State, then acquiescence be- 
comes a duty, and it must submit; ora state of things 
arises not provided for by the constitution, on the con- 
sequences of which I will not dwell. The doctrine’ for 
whichI contend is not of recent origin. 1I am merely an 
humble disciple of an old school, recalling it to public 
view. Mr. Jefferson long since advanced the opinion I 
now advocate, and in his letter to Judge Johnson, of June, 
1823, he remarks, in reference to the following expression, 
used by another distinguished citizen, that there must 
be an ultimate arbiter somewhere,” ‘* True,” [said Mr. 
Jefferson] ‘there must; but does that prove it is in ej- 
ther party? The ultimate arbiter is the people of the 
Union, assembled by their deputies in convention, af the 
call of Congress, or of two-thirds of the States. Let 
them decide to which they mean to give an authority, 
claimed by two of their organs. And “it has-been the 
peculiar wisdom and felicity of our constitution to. have 
provided this peaceable appeal, where that of other nations 


bers are. not elected for such high purposes. : "The am 
bition of a few aspiting meg might mislead the: Legis- 
laturé, when called on to: act suddenly and unexpectedly. | 
Let the injured and: oppressed State; then, .-assume its 
highest political attitude--a convention ‘in. the State,- for 
the: purpose: of deciding whether the great: fundamental 
law, which unites and binds the States together, has-been 
violated, by: Congress having exercised powers- reserved 
tothe- States; and not ‘delegated to the General Govern- 
ment. “Ifa false clamor has been raised, this measure 
will putit down. In every State there isa division among 
politicians, and the minority are only waiting for an op- 
portunity to put. the majority in the wrong. The peo- 
ple being called on to act in this solemn manner, will 
put the whole intelligence of the community into action. 
The aged, the wise, the experienced, well tried friends 
of ‘the country will be’ called. into’ the. public service. 
Such men will ‘notlightly-pronounce an act of Congress 
unconstitutional 'and void; but should they upon full con- 
sideration so -deelare, how will the question then stand? 
Ifthe Staté possesses the power to act as I have shown, 
the necessary consequence is, that the act of Congress 
must:cease to operate in the State; and Congress must 
acquiesce, by abandoning the power, or obtain an express 
grant from the great source from which all its powers are 
drawn. The General Government would. have no right 
touse force. It would be a glaring absurdity to suppose 
that the State had the right to judge of the constitution- 
ality of’an act of the General Government, and at the 
same.time to say that Congress had the right to enforce a 
submission: to the act. . ‘This would. involve a palpable 
contradiction. This may be illustrated by reference to 
the powers of the Supreme Court in analogous cases. 
All admit that this high tribunal has the right, in a case 
properly before it, and within its jurisdiction, to declare 
an act of Congress unconstitutional; the effect of which is, 
to render the act inoperative, not only in one State, but in 
all. . In this case, Congress is obliged to acquiesce and 
abandon the power, or obtain an express grant from the 
original source, after the manner already stated. No force 
can be applied to give effect to the act thus declared void 
by the Supreme Court, or. to compel it to change its deci- 
sion. But gentlemen, instead of meeting our arguments 
fairly, exclaim that such a power on the part of the State 
is inconsistent with the existence of the General Go- 
vernment, andis placing twenty-three States at the mercy 
ofone, and that the Union, by such anact, would be dissolv- 
ed. {cannot but think that all such objections arise from an 
imperfect view of our admirable system of Government. 
They originate in a supposition:that “Congress possesses an 
independent and uncontrollable power, which isunkrnown 
to our system. If the gentlemen will but advert to the 
fifth. article of the constitution, ‘they will find a redeem- 
ing power—a. power above all others; which can mould 
the constitution, and define, anew, the relations between 
the State and the. General Governments: I mean the con- 
stitutional number of. States. This is not a mere dormant 
power. © ‘The mode in which itis to be called into action is 
expressly laid down, and, when properly invoked, will at 
all times prove adequate to save this glorious system of 
ours from disorder and anarchy. Whenever a conflict, 
suchas [ have described, arises between one of the States, 
acting in its sovercign capacity, and the General Govern- 
ment, itis to this high arbiter, (a convention of the States) 
the parties must resort, and not to the Supreme Court, the 
creature of one of the parties. But who is to make the 
appeal? Surely the party claiming to exercise the power, 
and which alone possesses the means of making it. To re- 
quire-the oppressed State todo it, would be absurd. The 
constitution provides two modes of. amendment: one, {is at once to force.” : : 

when-two thirds of both Houses of Congress shall pro-}. Sir, [said Mr. G.] thesubject of slavery has been-intro- 
pose. amendments; the second, when two thirds of the|duced into this debate. This is charged upon the slave- 
Legislatures of the State shall make application to Con-| holding States by some asa misfortune; by others as a 
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crime. It may be the. former, but cannot be the latter. 
Were the question. submitted: to me, _ whether slavery 
should.-be. introduced, I should, unhesitatingly, decide 
against. it: for such is my devotion to liberty and the rights 
of man, that Iwould have no agency: in subjecting the 
person or. will “of one. man to the dominion of another. 
Stil, T am not prepared to condemn it as a crime, or charge 
those who own them,.under existing circumstances, with 
doing wrong. All history speaks of its existence from 
the earliest ages.. Homer, the father. of poets, ‘makes 
Hector tell Andromache, his wife, if Troy shall: fall, she 
will draw water at the well of some victor chief. The 
Phænicians, Egyptians, .Carthagenians, Greeks, and 
Romans, all had. slaves; with them the masters possessed 
the jus vitæ et necis——a state of slavery not tolerated in any 
of the United States: for, in ‘all the States, laws are in 
force requiring the masters to treat their slaves with hu- 
manity and. kindness. We all know there is nothing in 
the Old Testament condemning it, nor in the New. Iad- 
mit that the commission of the Prince of Peace was to 
the hearts of men, and it was no part of his office to 
change governments or political institutions. Yet one 
thing ought to be admitted on the other side, that no vice 
or sinful practice escaped his notice, and animadversion. 
He came to reprove the world of all sin. Seeing that 
„slavery existed at the time of his appearance amongst men, 
and within his knowledge, he enjoined it on slaves to be 
obedient to their masters, and did not command masters to 
liberate their slaves. 1 think the inference is clear and 
conclusive, that it is not sinful to hold slaves; nor does 
-it present any obstacle in the way that leads to everlasting 
happiness. The error, and the great error of this sub- 
ject, is not attributable to the slave-holder, but to those 
who produced this state of things. While England’s 
most. inspired poet, of his day, was saying, in the lan- 
guage of enchantment, 
“1 would not have a slave to ull my ground, 
“Lo carry me, fan me while Isleep, $ 
« And tremble when I wake, for ali the wealth 
'Vhat sinews boughtand sold have ever earned: 
“No! dear as freedom is, and,in my heari’s 
“Just estimation, prized above all price, 
“Ehad much rather be myself the slave 
“And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him;” 
While her orators were- pouring forth similar language 
inthe Senate and the Forum: even at that very time, with 
the connivance, and by the authority and direction. of the 


Government, her subjects were engaged on the shores of 


Africa, tearing asunder all the ligaments which bind the 
husband to the wife and the parent to the child! And 
why was this done? Not to transport them to Great 
Britain. No. ‘Slaves cannot breathe in England;,they 
touch our country, and their shackles fall.” This is the 
language of poetry and fancy. 
truth and fact? Their labor was not needed in Great 
Britain; already the population was so great. as to be fed 
with difficulty, therefore were they sent to the British 
West Indies and her American plantations, as if this miti- 
gated the offence committed against high Heaven and the 
rights ofman. It was not until the year 1806 that this traffic 
was puta stop to by the British Government. It was the last 
act of Mt. Fox’s public life. Butlet us come nearer home. 
When the history ofthis unhappy race shail be fairly written, 
the name of. no Marylander, no Virginian, no Carolinian, 
(North or South) V i 

West there was none at that day) will be found inscribed 
in that chapter which is written in tears and blood.. It 
was the citizens ‘of some of the Eastern. States who car- 
ried on this traffic. - My friend from Rhode Island.“ (Mr. 
Rosas] can tell youmore upon this subject thanI know. 


Iname not this by way of reproach on the great body of > 
Ī have no doubt the moral sense of thej are attempting to usurp a power not given to them by the 
community was against it; but: the avarice and cupidity of! constitution. 


the population. 


What is the language of 


no Georgian, no man of the West, (for 


justice and bumanity. Iam no advocate for slavery. I wish 


success to the exertions of the philanthropists. of alkthe 
States, who are engaged in ameliorating the condition of 
and laboring to restore, this unhappy race tothe land oftheir 
fathers; and should another Moses rise.up, and -lead them. 
peaceably to a distant land of liberty and plenty; I would 
not join in the pursuit to bring them back. What is.our, 
condition? We have the evil, and how can we get rid of 
it? That-free people of color cannot live amongst.us, is 
demonstrated by what is seen in Ohio and the other non 
slave-holding Western States. I have in my hand. the 


memorial of two thousand free people of color, resident 


in Ohio, praying this Congress to provide them funds. to 
enable them’ to remove to Canada, because they cannot 
remain in the State of Uhio, on account of the severity of 
the laws imposed on them. I do not censure the State of 
Ohio for the rigor of its statutes, because a community 
has a right to provide for its own safety. It proves, how- 
ever, that these general notions about the liberation of 
slaves are idle and visionary, when attempts are made to. 
reduce them to practice. ‘The State of Indiana has for- 
warded its memorial, asking Congress for aid to remove 
the free people of color, now in that State, to Liberia. 
This shows that those who have tried the experiment of 
having free people of color amongst them, have become 
weary of it. I doubt whether this project of a settlement 
im Canada will succeed. Iam not sure that the descen- 
dants of Africa can grow and thrive in a cold, frozen re~ 
gion. If they can, may not all the horrid scenes, so ably 
portrayed by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Smrru]occur? May not their present advocates and their 
children have to meet them in a very different character 
than that of friends? This, I fear, will happen, whenever 
Great Britain shall order it to be so. i 

We have heard much upon the subject of removals 
from office. Some gentlemen have cĦarged the admin- 
istration with proscription; and one Senator, (Mr. Hormes} 
still bolder than the rest, has charged it with ‘glutting 
its vengeance” upon its enemies. I like not this predatory 
warfare. I now challenge gentlemen to come out boldly, 
and discuss this subject with us freely and frankly, not 
calling to their aid passion or feeling. These are poor 
auxiliaries in inquiries after truth. In this way Twill en- 
deavor to examine this subject, and afterwards will make 
some remarks specially. for the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hores.) ‘The question, as insisted on by-the other 
side, is, thatthe Senate has the constitutional right to..ex- 
amine into and judge ofthe propriety of removals from 
office, and to control the Executive in the discharge of this 
branch of hisduty. We say the Senate possesses no such 
authority, and that our power is confined to the question 
of fitness or unfitness of the persons nominated to succeed. 
I think 1 have stated the matter in difference fairly, and 
will proceed to its discussion. ‘This is a subject of great 
delicacy. It not only relates to the powers of the Presi- 
dent, but the powers of this House. If we decide that 
the President has not this power, we determine in favor of 
our own. We should approach this subject with great cau- 
tion, lest we be misled by the idea which sometimes influ- 
ences the human mind, that power is always dangerous in 
the hands ofothers, though entirely harmless in our own; and 
more especially should we act warily, when we recollect 
that, for forty. years, ever since this Government went 
into operation, the practice we contend. for has prevail- 
ed, bottomed upon a legislative construction of the: ¢on- 
stitution, made by tile House of Representatives; the 
Senate, and President of the United States, in the year 
1789. If those who insist on the power ‘ofthe: Senate 
are not warranted’ by the constitution, they are guilty of 
a greater error than that of which they complain. They 


In the first place, we will examine who 


some of their citizens prevailed over considerations: of possesses this. power of removal under the constitution, 


sinwor- 


The. great, distinguishing, and 
E hat kind 


ing featur Government. In th 3 ion-of the! cret the Government, will it do-to wait 
second él to taki cad enate “asto his removal? “In 
ted esident of the} time of danger’ and the Secretary of War is in 
tates of America,”.&c. Had nothing more been|-the act of betraying the armies. of the United States into 
the constitution, all seem to-admit that. the power| the hands. of the enemy: shall the President wait, and ask 
of appointment and removal: would-exclusively. belong to} the Senate what is.to be done?..'The Secretary of the 
the, President asa branch of Executive authority, and to] Navy is about to deliver up the whole navy to.the.enemy: 
appertain to him as the Chief Magistrate of the nation.| shall the President possess no power to displace him, but 
Tr the’second section of. the same article, Ins powers are] sit quietly by, until his advisers shall convene? Gentle- 
enumerated, and appointment to office is one of them; but] men say, the President ought to suspend the officer, and 
in making the appointment, he must.obtain. the advice and} wait till the meeting ofthe Senate before the removal can 
consent of the Senate. This constitutes an. exception to} be effected... I answer, that the power of suspension is 
the general rule; that the departments are.to be separate] not given by the constitution, and it will require a greater 
and distinct; and there is wisdom in this provision.” The power. to suspend and appoint another, to perforin the du- 
framers of the constitution foresaw that all experience had| ties in the interim, than to remove and supply the vacan’ 
proved, under this Government, that a President, with the} cy. If the Senate possesses this power, the existing prac- 
best.intentions, and. anxious only to promote the general] tice of the Government-must be. changed; the Senate 
good, might make a selection of an individual, through} must always be in session. . Our legislative functions must 
want of correct information, who would he deficient in} be abandoned; the whole time will be consumed in these 
moral or intellectual worth.” This has happened under] investigations. ; 
eyery administration. When this occurs, and the name of] | In the year 1789, this subject was taken up in the House 
the individual is placed. before the Senate, a strict scrutiny] of Representatives of the Congress of the United, States, 
is instituted; and if, upon examination, he is found unwor-| upon a bill to establish the Department: of State. The 
thy, he is withdrawn by the President, or rejected by the] bill, as introduced, contained a provision giving the power 
Senate, In-making this investigation into the character] of removal to the President... Upon a full discussion, the 
and qualifications of the individual nominated, the Senate| clause giving the power to remove was stricken out, upon. 
has the aid of the Senators of the State in which he re-|the ground that the Chief Magistrate possessed the pow- 
sides, who are generally acquainted, and know whethe?} er under-the constitation; and the bill was so changed as 
the President has been misled by information received] to acknowledge the pre-existing constitutional right, or 
from others. Thus far the constitution expressly au-| power, in the President of the United States. The bill, 
thorizes the Senate to act in aid of, and in conjunction! thus modified, passed the. House of Representatives. and 
with, the President of the United States, and no farther. | Senate, and was approved by General Washington, then 
If further joint action were deemed proper, it could easi-| President of the United States. 
Jy have been expressed. Let it be remembered that Mr. Madison, who is one of 
< Exptessio unius e t exclusio alterius. the best constitutional lawyers our country bas ever pro- 
Was ‘there any necessity or propriety in giving the duced, was a member of that Congress, and: advocated 
power now contended: for to the Senate? If it can be| the opinion for which I contend. He was a member of 
shown that it would do injury, and destroy the harmo- the convention that framed the constitution; had met the 
nious operations of the Government, it ought not to be] best talents of the country in the Virginia convention; had 
considered as existing in this body, unless clearly given. there discussed it in all its bearings and tendencies; and 
Thus far we have considered the mode by which an in-} Was then, in 1789, engaged in putting the Government 
dividual gets into office. The question arises, how is he} nto practical operation. Fisher Ames, whose fame and 
to be gotten out, and by whom? So soon as an Execu- talents were great enough not only to make New Eng- 
tive officer is appointed, he is placed under the immediate| land, but all America, feel proud that he was her citizen, 
inspection’ and control of the President, who ‘becomes advocated the opinion which. prevailed. : pee 
intimately acquainted with his qualifications. . Are. his| In order that it might be understood how every Presi- 
talents equal to his station? Has he integrity, industry, dentand Senate have thought and acted, from the com- 
and all those other ‘qualities, which will enable him to dis- 


mencement, of the Government, I have looked into the 
charge‘his duties beveficially to the country? -If so, the Executive Journal, and find that every Chief Magistrate 
probability is strong in favor of his being retained, unless has. acted upon this power as exclusively appertaining to 
his‘place can beas well or better supplicd. On the other 


him.” Thold in my handsa copy of General Washington’s 
hand, the President discovers a deficiency. It is his duty} Commission to Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, pro- 
to remove him; and then, according to the argument on 


bably the first issued under the Government. That com- 
the other side; the case comes before the Senate for trial, | Mission reads, that the office is to be held during the plea- 
I suppose. The Senate will not take the will of the Pre-| Sure of the President of the United States. Also, the 
sident as the rule of its decision: for, if it should, no valu-| Commission of Mr. Morris, as minister to France. Under 
able purpose could be obtained by the action of the Sen-} evry President, all commissions to executive officers have 
ate. Weare then to inquire whether this man. shall be}éssued in the same way. 
retained. We must not make a mockéry of it; he must] On the 3d of May, 1792, Edward Cross was. removed, 
have a fair trial, and as necessary incidents to it, witness- 20d Edward Wigglesworth was appointed collector at 
es and. counsel must be heard; and you thus place the 


the port of Newburyport. The surveyor of the port of > 
Chief Magistrate df the country in the odious attitude of] Plymouth, in North Carolina, was removed on the 19th of 
a public prosecutor, who may fail to make out his case, November, 1792.. Mr. Carmichael, a foreign minister, 
as nothing is more true than that a fact may exist to the| 8s recalled—1 Executive Journal, p: 157. The collec- 
satisfaction of all men, and yet not be provable before al tor of Yorktown was removed, as appears by oe 
judicial tribunal. Suppose the Senate should decide that] Journal, T vol, p: 165; a collector. in Maryland,-p. ; 
the officer shall not be removed—say-the Secretary of 


a collector in Jersey, p. 173; a collector in. South Caroli- 
State. He is sent back as the first confidential adviser off 08 p. 194; an inspector of revenue in Jersey, p- 176; 
` 
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out the whole country. They have a common interest in 
giving public opiniona direction in their own favor. Hence, 
whenever aremoval takes places, all, or most of them, unite 
in condemning it, and they have succeeded in giving cur- 
rency-to the idea, that there is an actual ownership of office 
in the possessor; and they speak of their offices as they 
do of lands and other property, which they have bought 
and paid for; when, in truth, (I speak of Executive offices) 
the offices are created for the public benefit; and officers: 
are employed as mere agents to perform the duties, so 
long as their services will be more advantageous to the 
public than others who can be employed; and so soon as 
others can be engaged who will, in the opinion of the ap- 
pointing power, better promote the public interests, they 
ought to be displaced. Much has been said about 
turning men out who are unable to make a livelihood in 
any other way. When T hear this, 1 know that right has 
been done. In this wide extended country, furnishing 
such a variety of means for mental and manual employ- 
ments, if an individual cannot live without office, 1 pro- 
nounce him unfit for that. . If this idea, which is so ear- 
nestly pressed, is to prevail, your Government will be- 
come a parish for the support of prodigals and spend- 
thrifts, who, having destroyed their own substance, will 
claim employment and support from the public treasury. 
Tt is also urged, that some are removed who have been 
many years in office. 1 think the crror lies in furnishing 
this argument to them, by having retained them so long. 
The offices held by these individuals have cither been 
advantageous and profitable, or othcrwise. If the first, 
they ought not to monopolize the benefits for too great a 
period; they should give place to others, and not exclude 
all their contemporaries during their whole lives. If the of- 
fice has been disadvantageous, they ought to be relieved 
from the burthen. 

Gentlemen say it is an imputation on the character of an 
officer, to be deprived of his ofice. It is not so, except 
so far as officers have made it so, by pressing it as an argu- 
ment for retaining their places. It only proves that there 
is another man as well qualified as he is to perform the 
duties; and that the Government can be administered with- 
out his aid. l 
After all, I consider this subject of removal, asa matter 
wholly between the Chief Magistrate and the people, with 
which the Senate. has nothing to do, except to see that 
unworthy men-are not appointed. How this power ought 
to be exercised is left to the Executive discretion, not 
to ours. 

When Mr. Jefferson came into power, he found most of 
the officers filled by his political adversaries. He madea 
liberal use of this power, deeming its exercise healthful 
to the body politic.. In answer to the New Haven remon- 
strance, which was against removals, he insists that, in or- 
der to secure a fair participation in the offices of the Go- 
vernment, he must use this power, as ‘ few die (speaking 
of the officers) and none resign.” 

Were I to give my own opinion, asa citizen, I should 
say, that all who had prostituted their official influence 
and power for electioneering purposes, should be remov- 
ed; likewise, all who loved their party more than their 
country, and had manifested such feelings and dispositions 
as made it apparent that they would rejoice at a failure of 
the administration, rather than its success. For a free, 
full, independent exercise of the right of suffrage, no man 
should be removed. These are my opinions, nor am I aware 
that the present administration has gone beyond them. 

I now say to gentlemen, that all their charges of pro- 
scription and of glutting vengeance are but the nibbling of 
minnows at a mountain; they cannot remove one pebble 
from its base; and although Iam aware that I can add 

Why is it that we hear so much complaint on the sub- nothing to the strength or beauty of that vast pillar of re- 
ject of removals from office? It is owing to a congeniality nown, which the great and patriotic actions of the present 
of feeling among office holders, State and Federal, through- ‘Chief Magistrate have reared up for him, I will say one 
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an inspector of revenue in South Carolina, p. 203- 
These removals were made by General Washington, with- 
out consulting the Senate. f i ; 

Mr. John Adams, immediately upon coming into office, 
dismissed the collector of New York. I name not this 
with a view to show his love of power; my feelings to- 
wards his memory are of a different kind; but for the pur- 
pose of showing, that he considered the power as so 
clearly existing, that no difficulty presented itself in the 
exercise of it. He also removed the collector in Charles- 
ton; a consul at Bordeaux, in France; a supervisor of the 
revenue in New Hampshire; a surveyor and inspector of 
the revenue in Virginia; the collector and inspector of 
Perth Amboy, (Jersey.) On the 12th May, 1800, Mr. 
Adams removed Mr. Pickering, then Secretary of State. 

On the 6th of January, 1802, Mr. Jefferson nominated 
twenty-three persons to the Senate, to fill vacancies occa- 
sioned by removals made by him. 

Mr. Madison removed the marshal of Georgia in 1809. 
„On the 7th of March, 1814, Mr. Meigs was nominated to 
the Senate as Postmaster General; and a motion was 
made in the Senate, the object of which was, to ascertain 
from the President whether the office was vacant; and, if 
so, how it had become so? This proposition was nega- 
tived, and the nomination of Mr. Meigs approved. 

Mr. Monroe, on the 12th December, 1817, nominated 
a consul, a receiver of public moneys, and a naval officer, 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, to supply vacancies occa- 
sioned by removals. : 

On the 5th of March, 1825, Mr. John Quincy Adams 
nominated a person as consul to fill a vacancy occasioned 
by a removal. 

I have selected the cases referred to, for the purpose of 
showing that every President has exercised the power, 
now contested for the first time, since 1789; and no ques- 
tion was ever raised in the Senate, except upon the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Meigs as Postmaster General; and then a 
majority of the Senate decided that the President could 
not be questioned upon the subject. When gentlemen 
contend against this power, and its exercise by the Presi- 
dent, they seem to forget that the President is elected by 
the people, and is responsible to them; and his tenure of 
office is even shorter than our own. Besides, he must for 
along time have stood before the public, and his conduct 
have been well examined. In this I think there is great 
security. Ifgentlemen will only excrcise a little patience, 
in about two years and a-half they can try this question 
between the present Chief Magistrate and themselves, 
before the great American tribunal--TRE Pxorre. 

Solong as the present practice continues, you secure 
responsibility. Now, the President is looked to as ac- 
countable for the manner in which the whole Executive 
Department is conducted; and so long as he can alone re- 
move the subordinate officers, this accountability is just; 
but the moment you force men, and continue them upon 
him, you furnish him with arguments which will cxonerate 
him before the nation. May he not justly say, that he has 
no control over the inferior officers in the Executive De- 
partment; that his wishes are disregarded; and that he has 
no power to coerce those engaged in performing different 
duties, to execute his will? The state of insubordination 
which must follow, in practice, from the opinion contended 
for on the other side, will destroy all harmony and respon- 

‘sibility. If this power of controlling the Executive be as- 
sumed by the Senate, all the great powers of the Govern- 
ment will be concentrated in this body. ` Already we can 
prevent the Representative will from having effect, by ne- 
gativing the bills of the other House; by the power of the 
Senate now contended for, we can bring the Executive to 
our feet. ` 
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thing to the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Hores] “When 


minor men shall die, and rot, and be forgotten, the name of arise, and settle and abide there, as 


Andrew Jackson will be held in reverence by all posterity, 
and his great actions will- be a shining light, pointing out 
to benighted nations the way that leads to liberty and hap- 
piness, eh 

Sir, gentlemen might as well attempt to raise a commo- 
tion in the ocean, by throwing pebbles on its surface, as to 
agitate the people of this nation on account of the remo- 
val of a few subordinate officers, who have held their offices 
already for too long a period, and whose places are well 
supplied. The-same clamor was attempted to be raised 
against Mr. Jefferson; the groansnd lamentations were as 
loud and long, and still no effect was produced to his dis- 
advantage. 

This debate [said Mr. G.] reminds me of the days of 
other years.. My name has been introduced by my friends 
as the author of a sentiment or doctrine called moral trea- 
son. In 1813, when this country was in its greatest peril 
and danger; when the richest blood of the West had en- 
riched the soil of Tippecanoe and the banks of the Raisin; 
when Daviess and Allen, and other patriots had fallen; 
when Winchester, Madison, Lewis, and Winder, were in 
captivity; when Isaw the blood of my country issuing from 
every pore; I likewise saw a portion of our citizens dis- 
couraging enlistments, and dissuading ‘capitalists from 
loaning their money to the Government. I did pronounce 
men, thus engaged, moral traitors. Y argued thus: If an 
individual shall arm himself, and go over to the. enemy, 
and stand in his ranks, he is guilty of treason under the 
constitution, because he has added the overt act to bis 
treasonable intent. If the same individual shall not go over 
to the enemy, but remain with us, and employ his influ- 
ence so as to prevent ten men from joining the standard 
of their country, he thereby does a ‘greater injury to his 
Government; and his intention is as criminal as though he 
had been found in the ranks of the enemy. So I spoke 
of those who used thcir influence to prevent the loans of 
money which were necessary and indispensable to asuecess- 
ful prosecution of the war. I spoke as 1 then and still 
think. Ire-affirm it. But I need not urge arguments to 
enforce a doctrine now admitted by all as canonical. Al- 
though, like other truths, it was disputed and questioned 
when first advanced, now none seem to controyert it. I 
must here express my regret that the gentleman from 
Maine, [Mr. Honazs] who then stood up in the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, and manfully, ably, and eloquent- 
ly, contended for his country, and myself, should now be 
found on adverse sides. I then censured, but in far less 
degree, the opinion entertained and practised upon, that 
the militia of the United States could not, under the con- 
stitution, be compelled ‘to cross the lines of their States, 
or of the United States, in times of war. ‘hey read the 
constitution to the letter, regardless of its spirit. Con- 
gress had decided the question differently; and my opi- 
nion was, that all should submit to that decision, until the 
common enemy was expelled from our borders. My then 
and now constituents concurred with me in opinion. When 
called on by their country, they hastened to obey; they 
never stopped to inquire or study geographical divisions 
or lines; their only inquiry was, where are the cnemics of 
the country? They went in search of them, and the only 
charge ever made against them was, that they went too 
far, and overdid their duty. This charge, and those who 
made it, their aiders and abettors, are hastening to obli- 
vion. Shall I, on account of this difference of opinion, 
reproach and censure Massachusetts, or call in question 
the patriotism of her citizens? No, sir; Boston was the 
cradle of American liberty. There is the ground over 
which Samuel Adams and John Hancock moved, when 
they called the sons of liberty to arms. Tome, it is holy 
ground. I will not profane it. The atmosphere which 
such men breathed, must be favorable to independence, 


and the rights of man; and, although noxious vapors may 
elsewhere, for a sea- 
son, the rays of the sun of liberty will penetrate and dis- 
sipate-them. ` _ 

I thank the Senator frém Missouri for all the kind feel- 
ings he has manifested towards the ancient sufferings of 
the West. . Sir, they were great. I know it. Eneed turn 
to no documents to tell me what they were; they are writ- 
ten upon my memory, a part of them upon my heart. The 
honored men you see here are but the remnants, the sav- 
ings, the wreck, of large families lost in effecting the ear- 
ly settlement of the West. If I look.to the right or to the 
left, and all around, 1 see mementoes of ancient suffering 
and woe. Ask my colleagae, (General Drsna} who sits 
near me, what he remembers. He will tell you that, 
while his father was in pursuit of one party of Indians, 
another party came in and murdered two of his brothers. 
Inquire of yonder Governor of Arkansas, [Mr. Pors] what 
became of his brother-in-law, Oldham? He will tell you 
that he went out to battle and never returned. Ask that, 
honorable Representative, [Mr. Wicxrrrre} where is your 
uncle, the gallant Hardin? He was intrepid enough to 
carry a flag of truce (under the . direction of the Govern- 
ment) to the hostile savages. They did not know the 
sanctity and protection which the flag of peace threw 
around him, and they slew him. IfIturn to my old class- 
mate and friend, (Mr. Roway] one of the ancient sons of 
the wilderness, now a grave, and wisc, and potent Sena- 
tor, I am reminded of a mother’s courage and intrepidity 5 
and who she rescued from savage hands, when in the 
grasp of death. i 

Twas too young to participate in the dangers and difficul- 
tics of my country; but I can remember when death was 
in almost cvery bush, and every thicket concealed an am- 
buscade. If Iam asked to trace my memory back, and 
name the first indelible impression imprinted on it, it 
would be the sight of my eldest brother, bleeding and dy- 
ing under the wounds inflicted by the tomahawk and 
scalping knife: another and another went in the same way. 
I have seen a widowed mother plundered of her whole 
property, in a single night; from affluence and ease reduc- 
edto poverty ina moment, and thereby compelled to labor 
with her own hands, to educate her last and favorite son, 
who now addresses you. Sir, I remember the two com- 
panies (spoken of by the Senator from Missouri) sent by 
Virginia to our relief. They were called rangers. They 
were stout, rough-looking men, not fit for courts or palaces, 
but each man was aman: to us they were angels of deliver- 
ance, They guarded us, and fed us upon the game of the 
wilderness. Sir, in my just estimation, one company of 
them (seventy-five men) were of more real value than as 
many office hunters of the present day as could stand in 
the Pennsylvania avenue, between this capitol and the 
President’s house. 

These scenes are past: and now, shall I throw censure 
upon the old States for want of a proper regard to the in- 
terest of the West? I cannot do it so far as Kentucky is 
concerned. ‘The greatest sufferings there were from the 
first of the year 1780, until the fall of 1782. During all 
that period, the old States were contending for their own 
safety; and although Cornwallis surrendered in October, 
1781, it was not until after the battle of the Blue Licks, 
which took placein August, 1782, that such assurances of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States were 
entertained, as would justify sending a force to the West- 
ern country. It was not until the 30th of November, 1782, 
that the preliminaries for a peace were signed; and from 
that period such was the rapid increase of the Kentucky 
population that the war was soon transferred to the ene- 
my’s country. The citizens of Tennessee suffered to a 
much later period. ‘There the insufficiency of the protec- 
tion afforded by Congress was felt, after the war with Great 
Britain had ended: and it was not until Whitley (the same 
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brave man who fell at the battle of the Thames) took his 
Kentucky volunteers, and united them with men of the 
same description raised in Tennessee, and marched them, 
without any authority from the Government, against the 
Cherokees at the Nickajack towns, and conquered them, 
that any security was afforded to the citizens of Tennessee. 

The present Chief Magistrate has been charged with in- 

consistency in this, that he has appointed members of Con- 
gress to offices after he had written a letter to the Tennessee 
Legislature, recommending a change in the constitution, 
soas to exclude them. Surely gentlemen ought to per- 
mit him to administer the Government upon the constitu- 
tion as it is, not as he might wish it to be. His recommen- 
dation has not been acceded to; a majority of the people 
have differed from him in cpinion, and it has become his 
duty to acquiesce in their decision. 
” A few words with the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Hoimrs} and 1 have done. He tells us he is always ina 
minority, and prefers to beso. This is matter of taste al- 
together. Irtis certainly the duty of a majority to carry 
on the Gorernment, and do all the:good for the country it 
ean; and the understanding of that gentleman seems to be 
that the minority may and willannoy, vex, and harass the 
majority, by the use of all the means in their power. 
Now, if the dispositien of any individual inclines him to 
mischief and evil, rather than good, I shall not quarrel 
with him for indulging his taste. ‘The same gentleman 
has told us, that a gallant gentleman of the South, anda 
gay deceiver from the banks of the Hudson, are wooing 
and courting the West; and in time, a gentleman from 
New England may pay his addresses likewisc. 

I have often felt, painfully felt, my inferiority to those 
with whom I was contending. I seldom say any thing 
about it. The public will always discover it soon enough 
for my benefit. Jaa case, however, so striking as the pre- 


sent, I will at once openly and frankly admit my inferiority. | 


It has been a long time since I have practised, or even 
thought of courtships. Inever did excel. I never had 
at command those bewitching smiles; graceful attitudes, 
and enchanting words, which so much characterize and 
distinguish some gentlemen of my acquaintance; and 
how fortunate should I be, could I now borrow from that 
gentleman such aid as he could easily furnish, and have a 
great abundance left, while 1 discourse with him upon the 
subject which he has presented to our view. 
ever, without his assistance, endeavor to state how this 
matter has been, now is, and is to be hereafter. Some 
five or six years since, a gentleman of New England did 


pay his addresses to the West, and such were his impor- 


tunities; and those of his friends, that they did extort from 
her a hesitating, dubious, and reluctant assent. She was 
not satisfied herself; and when the old people talked to 
her, and she had reflected fully upon the subject, she de- 
termined against the proposed union of the East and 
West; and in pursuance of the advice of her best friends, 
she marricd an individual, of whom Iwill give some ac- 
count to the gentleman from Maine. Hewas born in South 


Carolina, in what is called the Waxhaw Settlement, a 


place remarkable for the production of great. men, both 


of body and mind; there is an instance of it [pointing to 
He 
studied law m North Carolina, and at’an early period re- 
moved to the West, and there learned the. rudiments of 
war, under General James Robertson, the founder of Nash- 
He distinguished 
himself atthe bar asan advocate, and at an early period 
was called te the supreme bench of the State, where he 
held the scales of justice between contending parties, 
with an even and steady hand. He was remarkable for 
his detestation of all fraud, and treated villany of every 
sort with severity. True, he is a little old, but he is as 


Mr. Brair*] in the Representative of that district. 


ville, and father of West Tennessee. 


*Mr, Blair is a gentleman of fine talents, and in size upwards of 


three hundred weight, 


ĮI will, how- 


tough and sound—ay, as good old seasoned hickory! 
With him the West is contented and happy; and. lett 
bring joy or grief to whom it may, no doubt need be-en- 
tertained that next November two yearsy as an evidence 
of her attachment, she will, in presence of the good peo- 
ple of this country, again pass through the ceremony usu- 
al in such cases; nor should I be disappointed, if. the State 
of Maine were found aiding and assisting at the celebra- 
tion; and the gentleman himself would unite, I am sure, 
were it not fer his unconquerable attachment to political 
consistency. 

The Senate will excuse me for saying afew words in re- 
lation to the partnership made up by the Boston parson, dur- 
ing the last war, and now added to by the gentleman from 
Maine, which makes it to consist of James Madison, Felix 
Grundy, His Satannic Majesty, and John Holmes. 

{Here Mr. HOLMES rose, and remarked that he had 
only said that, had the parson thought of him, he would 
have added his name at the end of the firm. | 

Mr. GRUNDY proceeded. We willsupply the ellipsis 
of the parson, and make him say what the gentleman sup- 
poses he would have said. Inever speak irreverently of 
parsons, unless my duty compels me to do so; and, there- 
fore, as to him, I will only remark, that I think his zeal 
was misdirected; but to the gentleman from Maine Ihave 
something more to say. I was honored too much when 
wy name was inserted in the title of the firm. I never 
had, nor have I now, capital or capacity for business suffi- 
cient to entitle me to such distinction; and, therefore, in 
the new arrangement about to be made, my name will not 
be inserted, either in the title of the firm or upon the sign 
board. Mr. Madison has become old and rich, for an hon- 
est and well earned fame is a politician’s wealth; he has re- 
tired from business,-and Andrew Jackson has taken his 
place; and business will, hereafter, be conducted under 
the name and style of Andrew Jackson and company. Of 
this firm 1 will be an humble and unnamed partner. The 
gentleman from Maine will not assist in conducting the 
business of this firm, and the third person named has a 
violent antipathy toit. Therefore, the best thing that can 
be done is, to dissolve the partnership, and let the two 
characters last nanacd establish a new firm, under the name 
and style of —--. [Meaning the Devil and John Holmes. ] 
In making this division, great reliance is placed in the ma- 
ny excellent qualities and superlative virtues of the gen- 
tleman from Maine, which will enable him to keep the 
senior member of his firm in order, should he prove refrac- 
tery. To this dissolution of the old firm, and the esta- 
bkshment of the two new ones, I call these. Senators to 
bear testimony. 

I wish to address the Senate seriously, upon another 
subject introduced, into this discussion. I pretend not to 
prescribe rules to others: each Senator must judge of his 
own course for himself. T speak not in censure of the ab- 
sent—of the late President ofthe United States and of his 
Secretary of State. I have spoken no evil, nor will I do 
so. If that is to be done, let those do it who have con- 
tended with, and conquered them. Theix’s be the honors 
of the triumph, and all the spoils. 1 claim no share of 
either. Lonly ask my political friends to be permitted to 
aid them in diffusing and circulating, throughout the coun- 
try, the beneficial effects of their achievement. This be- 
ing the course J intend to pursue, . gentlemen will excuse 
me for not feeling the influence of the remarks they have 
made concerning the present Secretary of State. Although 
I am willing to hear others, and indulge myself in: much 
freedom of remark, when the conduct of a public officer 
is fairly before the Senate, I am unwilling to hear their 
names introduced and harshly treated, when there is no 
connexion between them and the subject under discussion. 
When recollect that this individual-has been a Senator in 
the Legislature of his own State; the Attorney General of 
the. great State of New York; twice elected a Senator of 
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the United States; the Chief Magistrate of his State--the 
duties of all which he ably and faithfully discharged; and 
now- the first constitutional adviser of the President of the 
United States; I must be excused. for thinking him enti- 
tled. to public confidence, until something be shown to his 
prejudice. : a 

Another high officer has been alluded to in this debate, 
in a manner which may be calculated to do injustice to his 
sentiments. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Wrs- 
STER) read extracts from the speech of the presiding off- 
cer of this body, delivered on the tariff of 1816, and from 
his report made tothe House of Representatives on Inter- 
nal Improvements, under a call from that body, with a view 
to justify the system which has since been adopted in re- 
ference to these important subjects. Ido not stand here 
to apologize for any one; but justice compels. me to say, 


will undertake to perform. 


next to the concluding one of the same document, he 
would have found it repelled. What he omitted to do, I 
The report was made under 
a call of the House, and of course did not involve the 
constitutional question; but, lest there should be a doubt 
on that question, it goes on to state: “In the view which 
has been taken, I have thought it improper, under the re- 
solution of. the House, to. discuss the constitutional ques- 
tion, or how far the system. of Internal Improvement, 
which bas been presented, may be- carried into effect on 
the principles of our Government; and, therefore, the 
whole of the arguments which are used, and the measures 
proposed, must be considered as depending on the deci- 
sion of that question.” Nothing can be more guarded; 
it requires no comment. . 

When I heard the gentleman from Massachusetts intro- 


that I consider such proofs as entirely fallacious. No proof|duce the name of the presiding officer of this House, it 


of sentiment canbe more unfair, usually, than partial ex- 
tracts, without reference to subject or circumstances. And 
such, I have no- doubt, is the case in this instance. The 
tariff of 1816 was in its nature different from those since 
adopted. It was for revenue, and not protection. It was 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
not from that on Manufactures; and the rates of duties, as 
fixed by it, were not higher than the wants of the treasury 
required. It was, in fact, a reduction, not an increase of 
the then existing dutics. It is true that many of its pro- 
visions were so modified as to afford protection, so far as 
was practicable in a system of revenue, to the manufactures 
which had sprung up during the restrictive measures and 
the war; and which, as they had been forced into existence 
by the policy of the Government, hada just right to its 
protection, as far as was consistent with its constitutional 
powers, and a just regard to other great interests. No 
one, the most rigid in the construction of the constitution, 
ever doubted but that protection might be atforded in that 
incidental mode; and it would be as little doubted, that, 
where a measure which proposed thus to protect them was 
before the House, the general benefit of home manufactures 
would constitute a legitimate topic of debate, in order to 
ensure the passage of the bill, But it would be doing 
great injustice to fer from general remarks, made under 
circumstances going to show that manufactures at home 
would render us more independentand secure in time of 
war, that he who delivered them was in favor of the pro- 
tective system. The most that can be fairly inferred is, 
that he was in favor of protectionas incidental to revenue. 
The character of the measure under consideration, to 
which the remarks referred throughout the discussion, 
shows that it was regarded in that light only. 

Surely the Senator from Massachusetts, when he re- 
flects on his own case, will not insist on a different view. 
He opposed the tariff of 1824, and supported the still 
stronger tariff of 1828, on aground of change of circum- 
stances in the short interval between them, and yet repel- 
led the charge of inconsistency when applied to himself. 
With such a defence in his own case, he cannot but see 
how unjust it would be to rely on sentiments delivered on 
a tariff for.revemic only, as a justification of a system 
based on the principle of protecting one branch of indus- 
try at the expense of others, without regard te revenue 
or any other of the constitutional powers of Congress. 
But the glaring injustice which may be produced by quot- 
ing partial extracts is still more strikingly exempLfied in 
the casc of that which the Senator from Massachusetts 
quoted from the report on Internal Improvements. He 
read, from the introduction of the report, some introduc- 
tory observations on Internal Improvements, no doubt 
with a view to prove that the author was in favor of the 
constitutionality of the system in its broadest sense. Tak- 
ing what the gentleman read separately, the inference 
which he wished to draw might seem tō follow; but if the 
gentleman had taken the trouble to turn to the paragraph 


struck me that there was something of indeHcacy in it, as 
he is the only indivicual on this floor who cannot be heard 
in his own defence. I know that, were he permitted tobe 
heard, none could defend his conduct and political course 
with more ability and effect. This I know, because I have 
seen his strength tested on many great and trying occasions. 

Before I conclude, permit me to return my thanks to the 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Jouxsrox] for his polite- 
ness and respectful treatment, in yiclding me the floor, 
when he understood I had a wish to address the Senate; 
and although we cannot agree in all things, in one we will 
unite—in remembering with pride and pleasure, that it 
was on the banks of the mighty river of the West, and 
near his own great city, that the brave Loulsianians, the 
gallant Mississippians, (commanded by thcir present repre- 
sentative, [Gen. Hixvs} who took them up to the very 
lines of the enemy, and there sported and played with 
danger as a harmless thing) the Kentuckians, always striv- 
ing to be foremost where danger is to be met, the over- 
duty-doing Tennesseeans, led on by the greatest captain 
of the age, met, fought, and conquered, the conquerors 
of the conqueror of the world. It was then, yes, it was 
then and there the American cagle took his loftiest flight, 
and uttered notes of highest exultation: thence winged 
his way to the South, to proclaim to Spanish Americans, 
then struggling for liberty and independence, what deeds 
of mighty daring and of valor freemen could perform, 
when fighting in dcfence of the beauty and bocty of their 
country against an invading foe.* 


MARINE SERVICE. 


The following resolutions, submitted on the 27th Febra- 
ary, by Mr. BARNARD, were taken up for consideration: 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed 
to furnish to this House information on the following sub- 
jects: ' 

Ast. Whether it is necessary to the armed equipment 
of a vessel of war that marines should compose a part of 
its military force; or whether marines may not usefully be 
dispensed with, and a portion of the seamen be instructed 
in the use of small arms, and perform all duties which can 
be required of marines, either in battle or in ordinary service. 

«2d. Whether seamen are not now instructed and prac- 
tised in the use of small arms; and, gencrally, any informa- 
tien which may elucidate the inquiry, whether marines' 
can or cannot be bencficially dispensed with on board of 
our public vessels of war. 

“3d. Whether the petty officers and seamen, who have 
been in service, but from age or slight disabilities are ren- 
dered unfit for the active duties of their calling, on ship- 
board, can be usefully and safely employed as guards at 
the navy stations, in heu of the marines now assigned to 
that duty. 

‘© And further, that the Secretary of the Navy obtain 


*The words “beauty and booty’? was the watch-verd of the Bri- 
tish army at the battle of New Orleans. 
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from the officers composing the Navy Board, ‘and other | 
naval officers of rank now at the seat of government, 

their opinions, in writing, on the foregoing subject, to be 

transmitted with his report to the Senate.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said he was opposed to this 
mode of obtaining information. He recollected that the 
policy and propriety of obtaining opinions from Heads of 
Department was discussed when Congress sat in Philadel- 
phia. Some gentlemen were in the habit of, at that time, 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for his opinion 
on any favorite subject, relating to his Department, in or- 

-der that they might be aided in accomplishing their object 
by the weight that gentleman’s opinion bore in the legis- 
lative hall. It was then decided, that opinions of Heads of 
Department were unnecessary, as members themselves 
were as capable of forming as correct an opinion as they; 
and that they were improper, as tending to influence the 
discussion of the Legislature. Mr. S. said it was sufficient 
to require facts from the Departments and leave members 
to form their own opinions on those facts. For these rea- 
sons, he was opposed to the resolutions. 

Mr. BARNARD said, the remarks made by the Senator 


from Maryland, [Mr. Saerru] in opposition to the resolu-) resolution’ w 
tion now under consideration, made it necessary for him} plish this object. 


briefly to state some of the views and reasons which influ- 
enced him in presenting it. It will be recollected [said 
Mr. B.] that, at the commencement of the present session, 
the President of the United States, in his message to Con- 
gress, recommended that the marine corps should be trans- 
ferred to, and merged in, the army; and whatever marines 
might be required for naval service should be obtained by 
draughts from the army, asit was stated that no previous 
training was necessary for thisservice. The Military Com- 


mittee of the Senate, upon the reference of the several ject, and therefor 


parts of the President’s message, considered. this subject 
as coming in some measure before them: although of a 
mixed character, relating both to the army and navy, yet 
they conceived it entitled to their consideration. But it 
occurred to me, sir, that it was proper to settle a prelimi- 
nary question before we could come to any satisfactory 
conclusion on the recommended transfer of the marine 
corps, and that was, whether either marines or soldiers 
were necessary as a part of the armed force on board of a 
vessel of war. If marines are indispensable on ship-board, 

then Tam willing to admit that it will be better to retain 
the corps as it is, and cure any defect in its organization, 

if such should exist, by a re-organization, if necessary’: 

for I can readily foresee difficulties that will arise in tak- 

ing soldiers from the army to perform marine duty. Uwish 

merely to mention one or two that have occurred to me. 

By the existing laws of Congress, punishment hy stripes 

is expressly prohibited in the army of the United States. | 
When a soldier, therefore, enlists in the service, it is un- 
der an implied agreement, if not express understanding, 
that this punishment shall not be inflicted on him for ordi- 
nary offences. I'he is called on to perform marine duty, 
on board one of your vessels of war, is he to be subjected 
to the punishment usually inflicted on seamen, or is there 
to be two kinds of punishment, one for the marine, and 
the other for the sailor, on board of the same vessel? Fve- 
ry naval officer will tell you at once, that this distinction 
in punishments cannot exist. That, for the same offence, 
there must be the same kind of punishment, whether for 
marines or seamen. 

There is another inconvenience [said Mr. B.) that has 
struck me will arise in taking soldiers. A company of 
soldicrs consists of about fifty or sixty men, commanded 
by a captain and two lieutenants. Ifa draught is required 
for one of your smaller vessels, say a sloop of war, about 
half a company only will be required: for I believe the 
number of marines usually employed on board one of that 
class of vessels is between twenty and thirty only. if 
you then take this number, you divide the company, leav- 


g the captain on shore with one of his subalterns, while 
the other is sent in command of the detachment to serve 
atsca. It must be apparent, I think, that- such a state of 
things would operate injuriously to the army. But my 
design is not now to go into an examination of the incon-. 
veniences that would result, by making detachments. from 
the army for marine duty at sea. It is not necessary to the 
consideration of the resolution before us. I have merely 
stated one or two as they struck me. - My object is to ob- 
tain from those competent to give it, the information asked 
for in the resolution: that is, whether marines cannot be 
entirely dispensed with on ship-board, and a portion of 
scame trained to the use of small arms, to perform-any 
duty that can be required of soldiers. 

The Senator from Maryland objects to the resolution, 
because, he says, it is asking the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Navy, when we ought to ask for facts, and alleges 
that the Scnate are just as competent to form opinions on 
this subject, as the Scerctary himself. But the resolution 
asks for information, and from whom? Why, sir, not from 
the Scerctary only, but from navalofficers, whose long 
service and experience will enable them to give it.. The 
as purposely framed with a view to accom- 
But who can the Senate call upon for 
this purpose? Upon the officers themselves? No; but 
upon the Head of the Department, and, through him, up- 
on the officers who are subject to his control. This is the 
only means that Tam aware of by which we can officially 
obtain the information sought for. 

I will acknowledge {said Mr. B.] that my impression 
has been, that marines are not indispensable for the sea 
service in our public vessels. Imay be in error. I do 
not pretend to any practical knowledge myself on the sub- 
eatis thatI want to be informed by those 
who alone can give satisfactory information. If, when it 
is obtained, in the report of the Secretary, and the offi- 
cers called’ on, it shall be found that marines cannot be 
dispensed with, it will show that I have been mistaken in 
my impression. I will, however, state a few of the rea- 
sons on which that impression has been founded: for I do 
‘not mean to go into an argument on the subject. It is 
well known that, inthe British service, their seamen ever 
have been forcibly impressed, and compelled to serve on 
board their ships of war against their consent; and this, 
too, not for afew years only, but for life, or, at least, as 
long as they are fit for duty. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to repress that spirit of mutiny which would unques- 
tionably be found to existina crew thus violently torn from 
their friends and family, and forced into the service 
against their will, For this purpose marines, it is believed, 
were originally introduced on board of British ships, as 
much, if not more, to overawe and keep the seamen in 
subjection, than to assist in navigating or fighting the ves- 
sel. This duty, on the part of the marines, has produced 
a feeling on the part of the sailors towards them, if not of 
actual hate, certainly any thing but cordiality and good 
will. ‘The dislike of the sailor for the marine is pro- 
verbial. 

in our service [continued Mr. B.] marines cannot, it is 
presumed, be necessary to guard the seamen, and prevent 
mutiny. Seamen are voluntarily enlisted, and for a shorter 
period than marines themselves: they are not forced into 
the service, as in the British navy, but go into it of choice 
-~it is their free act. Can it be possible, then, that they 
must be watched and guarded by soldiers to keep them to 
their duty? Such a belief is derogatory, it appears to me, 
to the character of our gallant tars. On one subject my 
mind is decided, that there.should not be on board of the 
same vessel two jarring and distinct classes of men, who 
are in constant collision with each other, unless imperious, 
necessity demands it. Those who are to act with effect, 
can best do so by a union of feelings, and a similarity of . 
habits. Experience has taught this lesson. Sailors and 
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marines cannot, or, at least, have not, heretofore, assimi-|not, as I understand, subject to the orders of the com- 
lated, either in feeling or habit. ; : - [mandant of the station, and details for-duty are therefore 
As the materials are then so discordant, can the service |made by request, not by command of this officer.. Two 
of the marines. be dispensed. with without injury to the|separate and independent commands, then, exist at the 
service? . Cannot seamen be trained to the use of small |same place, with no aammon superior. This is inconsist- 
arms? I see no difficulty. Instead of marines, take the jent with my ideas of military subordination and regulation. 
like number of young landsmen from: the country, any |But why may-not seamen, whose age or infirmities, from 
where, and they can load and fire with as much effect as {long and faithful service, have. rendered them unqualified 
the best drilled marine. The Americans, generally, are |for active duty on ship-board, serve. as guards at these 
accustomed from infancy to the use of fire arms; very little [naval depots, Instead of marines? They have been accus- 
training will therefore be required to make them expert |tomed to strict discipline, and it is conceived would be - 
gun-men. Besides, sir, I am informed that, by the present !equally vigilant in the discharge of any.duty imposed on 
structure of our vessels of war, marines can render but |them; their tried fidelity at sea would furvish a guarantee 
little service on deck, and that musketry is used with most |for their faithful conduct on shore. I wish to know from 
effect from the tops. If this is the case, is it not better to jnaval officers if they can be trusted with this duty? If 
have seamen than marines? They will be ready to throw |they can, sir, it will furnish an asylum for these hardy 
down the musket and spring to the yards and rigging atlveterans of the ocean, much better suited to their tastes 
any moment, when required by the exigencies of the ship. Jand wishes than any naval asylum. They will be rendering 
This may sometimes ‘be of great importance. Nor do I |sérvice to the Government for their support, and will find 
conceive the objection urged by the Senator from Mary-la resting place in their more advanced years, after the 
land as sufficient, that seamen will not keep their arms in dangers and vicissitudes of an active sea life. 
order. It is well known that, besides muskets, there are! lt is known that there are now at the seat of Govern- 
pistols, pikes, cutlasses, and other arms, on board of every [ment many distinguished and experienced officers of the 
armed ship: how are these kept in order? Not by marines, |navy. I have availed myself of the circumstance to make 
` Muskets can be kept in good condition the same way, by |the call at this time. ‘rhe information; when received, 
the armorer, or whatever name is given to the person in|will be valuable; no possible injury can grow out of ob- 
charge of the arms. The objection raised, too, that the|taining it; we shall be possessed of light which we do not 
pay of sailors is greater than marines, loses part of its|now possess, to guide us in any measures that may be 
weight, when it is recollected that the marines are not {deemed necessary, with respect to the marine corps. I 
only paid, but clothed by the Government, while the|trust, therefore, the Senate will adopt the resolution. 
sailor purchases his own clothing from his pay. Mr. B. concluded by saying he wished it to be under- 
There is another consideration which I think ought to|stood that he had no unkind or unfriendly feeling to the 
have influence in determining upon this subject, and {corps in making this inquiry; very far from it. He was 
therefore it is that Iam desirous of the information. It/actuated by different motives. i have the pleasure, said 
cannot be unknown to the Senate, that there is often afhc, to be acquainted with several of its officers, who have 
scarcity of seamen, and difficulty is experienced in prompt-|heretofore signalized themselves in the service of their 
ly manning our vessels of war for sea: any measure calcu- |country, and will do so again, whenever their country 
lated to remove or lessen this inconvenience, without in-{necds their services. But if they arc necessary to the 
jury to the service, ought therefore to receive the favor-|navy, let them be subject to naval control, whether at gea 
able regard of this body. One of our larger vessels of /or on shore. 
war, destined fora three years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, | Mr. JOHNSTON suggested that the resolution was un- 
Pacific, or elsewhere, will carry with her about a hundred necessary, as the Committee on Naval Affairs had the 
marines; they will continue to serve as marines; and as{/same powcr to call on the Secretary of the Navy for this 
marines, and nothing but marines, they will return to this |information, through their chairman, that the Senate had. 
country. Let, however, the same number of landsmen be If every committee were to pursue this course, and come 
sent instead of marines; let them be taught and exercised {to the Senate with resolutions to obtain information which 
in the use of the musket, if necessary; but lct them at the }could be as well obtained without any reference to the 
same time perform all the ordinary duties of sailors, and|Senate, it would be constantly engaged in- long debates, 
at the end of a three years’ voyage they will return, not|and the necessary business of the Senate. would. be ob- 
mere musket-men, but expert. and able seamen: you-will|structed; and a discussion is got up, which shows that 
thus obtain an annual increase of seamen for your naval|gentlemen possess the very information required. The 
service, and that of the very best materials too-—a matter |gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Barxarp] had con- 
of some consequence, I conceive, not only to the interests |vinced the Senate that he is already in possession of all 
of the navy, but of the country. I have been led to these |the information required in his resolution. 


observations, sir, because of the opposition to the inquiry 


After a few observations from Messrs. WOODBURY, 


proposed by me, and in justification of my views; whether jand SMITH, of Maryland, 


wrong or right, I musi leave for others to judge. 

While Tam up, [will say a few words with regard to 
the last branch of the inquiry: whether seamen cannot be 
employed in lieu of marines at our nayal stations. The 
marine corps, as at present established, is both a naval 
and military body. When at sea, it is subject to the regu- 
lations made for the navy; when on land, it is subject to 
the rules and articles of war for the government of the 
army; so that its character depends on whether it performs 
duty on land or water. Now, sir, when on shore, at a 
naval depot, it is governed by army discipline; when on 


Mr. BARNARD observed that, when he offered. this 
resolution, he did not apprehend that any circumstances 
would arise which could possibly lead to a discussion; 
and, therefore, the remarks of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana were not applicable to him. Farther, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States had recommended the reorgani- 
zation of the marine corps, it being of a mixed character, 
we may naturally presume that all the facts on which this 
paragraph was predicated were in his possession, and may 
now be obtained from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. HAYNE suggested that, as the subject had rela- 


ship-board, by naval discipline. We know that our navy jtion to two Committees—those on military and naval affairs, 
yards are entrusted to the charge of a naval officer of rank, ‘he thought it proper that the gentleman would designate 
generally, L believe, if not always, a post captain; marines jthe one to which he would refer the answer, when re- 
are detailed to perform garrison duty, in guarding and ‘ceived. If left between two committees, it might fall 
protecting the public works and property. But, sir, in through. 

consequence of marines being soldiers on land, they are; Mr. BARNARD said he had no hesitation in-naming 
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could they have understood this, they would have con- 
sidered their latter end, and turned from wrath to-come. 
But, sir, if there were any among them, who knew: and 
believed they were entailing slavery on their fellow men, I 
do not stand here to palliate their offence—let justice fall 
on them. Iwill not protect nor shield them from the 
condemnation of the good and virtuous--they will need 
more powerful aid than mine, to absolve them from the 
iniquity of such transgressions-—‘‘there is a worm that 
never dies.” I would that all such should turn to Him 
who alone is able to pardon and to save. : 

But, sir, Rhode Island is not the only sister of our 
Union that has been seduced from the path of rectitude 
and of virtue, and then had to endure the taunts and jeers 
of her seducer. Others have experienced similar fate, 
and (like the daughters of Jephthah) have wailed on the 
mountains, pitied by the humane and charitable, but 
scorned and condemned by those who betrayed, seduced, 
and participated in their crimes. Such, sir, is the situa- 
tion of Rhode Island. And now she is accused here of 
entailing perpetual bondage on the poor untutored and 
unlearned African. That she has done it as a State, I 
deny. She absolved the bonds of master and slave with 
her independence. ` She acted out what she professed. 
Whoever breathes in her atmosphere, breathes the air of 
liberty. It was there civil and religious freedom was first 
given and secured to man, and there it has been main- 
tained and enjoyed to the letter, full, free, and complete, 
to the present day. To her sons she can give but little 
patrimonial estate, for she has it not-~but she gives them 
freedom; they are found in every clime, and in every sea; 
whether on the Jakes or on the ocean-—wherever their 
country and their duty call, they obey; there you „will 
find them. 

Sir, whatever may have been our mutual transgressions, 
I will henceforth cast them into oblivion; and whether 
slavery is wise, necessary, and just, in South Carolina, is 
not my province to inquire--it is her business alone, not 
mine; she has full power over the subject, and to her I 
leave it. Ido not arraign herbefore the Christian world; 
she will manage her own concerns in her own way. 
My friends, my countrymen, are domiciled in South Caro- 
lina; they are received with kindness and hospitality; 
our commercial intercourse is extensive; we are great 
consumers of her productions; we manufacture her raw 
material and send it toa market. We esteem her citi- 
zens for their chivalry, hospitality, and intelligence, and 
we are disposed, through good report and evil report, in 
weal or woe, to extend to them the hand of fellowship and 
of brotherly kindness, and hope it may be brightened and 
cherished for the benefit of all, now and forever. 

To the gentleman from Tennessee, I will say as was said 
of a Roman Governor, near two thousand years ago, Felix 
by name: ‘Had he obtained more exact knowledge of 
Let us look at the accusation. Sir, it was stated that at alus, he would not have made this accusation, and would 
certain time, South Carolina opened her ports, and invited | not thushave condemned us without a hearing.” Although 
all the world to a city of refuge;that a number of ships, |he passed sentence on us, and handed us over, (not to 
purporting to be from Rhode Island, entered the port of|Festus.nor Agrippa) but to the people of this nation, to 
Charleston with aliens on board; they were discharged, |be punished, yet I will speak to him the words of truth 
and the freighters received their passage money, as they and soberness—nothing in malice, but all with temperance 
had a legal right to do by the laws of South Carolina. It|justice, and forbearance. : 
was also legalized by the nations of Europe, and sanction-| Sir, why the gentleman, with his gigantic power, should 
ed by custom. Now, sir, can it be believed that these un- |have thrown himself over the Alleghanies, and thrust his 
jearned mariners intended injury in taking these persons | war knife into the heart of the smallest, weakest sister of 
from a state of barbarism to a land of liberty and of law? |this Union, is to me inexplicable. It could not be to dis- 
To a land where allare born equal, where all have ina-|play his power and bravery in combat, or in unprofitable 
lienable rights, such as liberty, property, and the pursuit|war: for the brave are always generous, and would not 
of happiness, proclaimed by the sagesand patriots of °76? jattack the weak and unoffending; to vanquish sö inferior 
They had seen it in the newspapers, read it in their |an opponent would entwine no laurels around his brow. 
spelling books, and believed it true. I say, sir, were it j Was it to display his gallantry? Surely it could not be 
possible for such persons, under such circums,tances to have |for this: for, to push his weapon into the bosom of the 
imagined that, by their act they were perpetuating misery |innocent, the unsuspecting, and the unprotected, would 
and bondage on the human family for ever? Isay, sir,|be no confirmation of his well earned fame. Rhode 


the committee to which he would refer the answer to his 
resolution. He was willing to refer it to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


Tuzspay, Marcu 2, 1830. 
MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. FOOT’S 
resolution, f 

Mr. KNIGHT said it wasnot his intention.to make a 
speech, but merely to reply toa remark made by the Senator 
from South Carolina, and also by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee who last addressed the Senate, on the subject 
now pending. Itis not my purpose [said Mr. K.] to say 
any thing of the resolution under consideration, but to 
endeavor to sustain my State, and to save her from 
being sacrificed here by the gentlemen, the one on my 
right, and the other on my left. I had hoped, sir, that, 
in this unprofitable business of bringing other’s sins be- 
fore the .world, the little State from whence I come 
would have been overlooked, or rather not seen on the 
map of this controversy, and would have remained un- 
scathed and untouched to pursue the noiseless tenor of her 
way in the arts of peace, industry, and mechanism: But in 
this I have been disappointed—‘** men’s virtues we write in 
water, but their vices are engraven on brass.” How- 
ever unnecessary or uncalled for, such is the fact, that 
the aberrations of some of the citizens of my State are 
held up here, and emblazoned to the. world, not for the 
purpose of admonishing others of the fatal rock on which 
they had been wrécked, but it seemed to me with exul- 
tation, and as much as to say, stand off, avaunt, for I am 
holier than thou. To me, sir, it seemed unkind, and the 
more so from the quarter it came. J had thought that 
friendly intercourse and common feeling, as well as other 
considerations, would have forbid the remark. of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. Had he considered that it 
was by the aid of one of the sons of Rhode Island he is 
entitled to a seat on this floor, I am sure it would have 
been spared. There was a time when South Carolina was 
prostrated by internal enemies and a foreign foe: her 
situation was seen and felt thoughout this land. This son 
of Rhode Island [General Green] went forth—he stretched 
forth his sinewy arm—he met the foe-—they fought-—he 
conquered, and Carolina thenceforth was free. On that 
occasion she was just to her benefactor. She amply paid 
him with her generous love. I had hoped that the kind 
feelings of those days were still cherished in the bosoms 
of her sons; that they would not upbraid the place of his 
nativity, his friends, his connexions, nor aid to tarnish 
their fair fame. Ifthey-could not cast the mantle of char- 
rity over them, they would leave their vices and their vir- 
tues to repose in the bosom of their Father and their God. 
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Island had taken. no lot nor part -in the debate; she had 


accused no man nor combination of men, nor had given f 


cause of offence; why should she be accused? 
attack upon her? . - 

Sir, my:object only is to repel the. imputations cast’ oti 
that State, which has- so. long and so often honored me 
with its: confidence, and onthe yeomanty of. that State, 
whose immediate Representative Lam: for their occupa- 
tion is my occupation; we are tillers of the ground from 
our youth up; with them F meet upon the level; re- 
publicans in fact and in deed; not only in profession, but 
practice; no landlord and tenant, no master nor slave, 
but'all of us independent freemen and frecholders, cul- 
tivating our own soil with our own hands. We care but 
little who administers this Government, if it is done with 
wisdom, discretion, and on the principles. of the constitu- 
tion. _ We preferred Mr. Adams, but we do not oppose 
General Jackson; we are his friends, but not his parti- 
sins; we will give him our support when he is right, but 
will not when wrong; and if deserved, will hail him with 
the plaudit of ‘well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant,” as readily and as willingly as any others. It does 
not follow that, if we are friendly to one, we mustthere- 
fore oppose another without reason. These, sir, are the 
men in common with all others of my State that 1 mean 
to defend from all unjust imputations; and these are the 
persons accused here of severing husband and wife, mo- 
ther and child, and rending asunder all the ties that bind 
man to man. Perhaps the gentleman did not intend his 
accusation as censure, but as praise: for he asserted that 
slavery was justified by the principles of Christianity. If 
so, I have misapprehended the allegation: for I hold what- 
ever is commanded and supported by Christianity is for 
the happiness and well being of man here and hereafter. 
If the forcible separation of husband and wife, mother 
and child, and keeping them in ignorance and bondage, is 
justified by the divine law, then 1 confess my error; but 
until’ he shows this, I shall cherish my own opinion, and 
call it slavery still. 

Sir, the gentleman exclaimed, ‘go to the East, go to 
Rhode Island: she can tell you how slaves came here.” 
Sir, if slaves are found in the West, I know not how they 
came there, nor does Rhode Island know; they must have 
been carried there by force, and held by force, otherwise 
they would not beslaves. The native Indian roamed the wil- 
derness as he pleased; he was as free as the mountain air 
he breathed; he acknowledged no master; he had.no rnas- 
ter. If slavery exists there, it was not found there. 

Sir, when we are told to go to a State for information, 
we understand it to mean the State in its sovereign capa- 
city; orat least a majority of that State. 

{Mr. GRUNDY desired to explain. Sir, [said Mr. G.] 
I did not say that Rhode Island had done it; but that cer- 
tain individuals of that State, tempted by their cupidity, 
had. brought slaves here. ‘The moral sense of that com- 
munity is against it.] uf 

Sir, [said Mr. K.] had Iso understood the gentleman 
before, Ishould not have made the remarks I now have; 
and will not now say what I intended to have done; and 
only add, that if the gentleman knows any individuals in 
Rhode Island who have aided him in making slaves in the 
West, he may arraign them, try them, and, if found guilty, 
punish three of the ringleaders under the ‘second sec- 
ton,” so much alluded to here and elsewhere; not for- 
getting those who tempted, those who held forth the 
provoking gold, not in a bag, but in the open palm, and 
setthem on. But, sir, itishoped the gentleman will extend 
his mercy so far as to let them have the benefit of the 
statute of limitation. 

Trepeat, it was the State I intended to defend; and if 
the gentlemen does not accuse, I have no defence to make. 

Mr. CLAYTON then rose, and addressed the Senate 
until after three o’clock. 


Why this 


WenvneEspay, Marca 3, 1830. 


i The Senate was principally occupied this day in the con- 
sideration of Executive business. i 


Tavurspar, Maren 4, 1830. 


MR. FOOT’S. RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CLAYTON concluded the observations on this sub- 
ject which he commenced on Tuesday. They were as 
follow: i 

If I need an apology [Mr: C. remarked] for discussing 
topics not strictly relevant to the subject of the resolution 
before us, I shall find it in the example of honorable 
gentlemen, who, in going before me, have availed them- 
selves, by general consent, of an opportunity to debate, on 
this motion, the full merits of other questions of momen- 
tous interest to our country. While the argument was of 
a sectional character, and chiefly calculated to excite per- 
sonal and local feeling, I desired no participation in it. 
But, although generally averse to any deviation from the 
ordinary rules of parliamentary proceeding, and unwilling 
to originate any new subject of controversy even in the 
boundless latitude given to this discussion, I cannot be 
silent while principles are boldly advanced and pressed 
upon us, (no matter how inapplicable or inappropriate 
they may appear) which, inmy judgment, are subversive 
of the interests of this nation, or hostile to the spirit of 
the Federal constitution. : 

The resolution of the honorable Senator from Connec- 
ticut has nothing imperative in its character. It lays down 
no new principle, and proposes no new course of legisla- 
tion; but simply asks an mquiry into the expediency of 
either hastening the sales of the public domain, or of 
stopping the surveys for a limited period. The commit- 
tee to whom the inquiry is proposed to be entrusted is 
composed of five members,* all of whom are Representa- 
tives of States within whose limits are contained large por- 
tions of the public lands. Seeing in this fact a sufficient re- 
futation of the objection that this inquiry may create unne- 
cessary alarm in the West; entertaining the same confi- 
dence in the honorable members of that committee which 
others have professed; believing that the subject propos- 
ed to be referred to them is important tothe country, and 
that, by the adoption of the resolution, we may be furnish- 
ed with an interesting document in their report, my own 
vole will be given against the motion for indefinite post- 
ponement. [agree with my honorable friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Wensrer] that the committee may inves- 
tigate the whole subject without any express instructions. 
By the rules of the Senate, they already have full juris- 
diction over the matter. But, after all the discussion which 
has been elicited by the mere proposition to instruct them 
to inquire, itis not probable that the committee will do so 
without some further intimation from the Senate that a 
report on this subject would be acceptable. 1 cannot 
agree with the honorable Senator from New Hampshire, 
(Mr. Woovaurx] that the motion to postpone is calculat- 
ed or intended to prevent a distinct expression of opinion 
on the subject; on the contrary, the postponement of the 
resolution, after discussion, would announce to the com- 
mittee our indisposition to have the inquiry made during 
the present session. The Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Foor] who desires this information, and whose deportment 
here is distinguished for courtesy to others, may be in- 
dulged, without any apprehension of exciting unneces- 
sary alarm in the West, while our refusal to adopt any 
measure to throw light on the subject may, possibly, cre- 
ate suspicion in other parts of our country, that we are 
wasting this portion of the nation’s treasure, and are afraid 
that our profligacy may be exposed by this investigation. 


*Messes. Barton, of Missouri, chairman, Livingston, of Louisiana, 
Kane, of Iilinois, Ellis, of Mississippi, and McKinley, of Alabama, 
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I proceed, now, sir, to a. brief -examination of. what It 


conceive:to have been the origin of this protracted and dis- 
cursive debate. We havea bill on our files, entitled a 
bill “te graduate the prices of the public lands, to make 
prevision fer actual settlers, and to cede the refuse, upon 
equitable terms, and for meritorious objects, to the States 
in which they lie,” the same, sir, which has been alluded 
to by the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bexrox] under the 
designation of ‘my graduation bill.” When the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Haynr] first addressed the 
Senate on. the resolution before us, I understood him to 
have pressed it as a measure of expediency, that the pub- 
Ec lands should be sold to the States within whose limits 
they are situated, for a nominal consideration. . The gen- 
tleman afterwards corrected this impression, when his col- 
deague [Mr Samira of S. C.) declared that he also so un- 
derstood him. Sir, the gentleman has the right to claim 
of us all that his statements should be properly represent- 
ed. I afterwards understood him to say that his proposi- 
tion was not to cede away these lands for a nominal conside- 
wation, but to sell them on such liberal terms that revenue 
shall not he even a secondary object in the sale. He urged, 
with his usual ability, the impolicy of even considering 
them as a source of revenue. Sir, if J now comprehend 
ull this doctrine, it has for its- object te make impressions 
«which shall secure a favorable vote on this same gradua- 
tion bill; and if so, I dissent from the doctrine foto calo. 
Whether this were or were not the great object of 
the debate, with the gentleman from South Carolina, it 
was plainly avowed to have becn a motive for it by the Se- 
nator from Missouri, (Mr. Bexron] in the view which he 
took of the subject. The bill referred to proposes to limit 
the prices of these lands at once, to one dollar per acre, 
and then gradually to reduce those prices at the rate of 
twenty-five per cent. per annum, until the lands shall be 
offered, after the expiration of the third year, at twenty- 
five cents per acre. 

lt farther proposes to sell lands to actual settlers, whe- 
ther trespassers or not, at gradually reduced prices, until, 
after the expiration of the third year, they are to receive 
them at five cents per acre. If that miscrable pittance be 
not then paid, it proposes to cede cighty acres to every 
such settler, ‘without the payment of any ‘consideration, 
and as a donation;” and finally, by the terms of it all the 
lands which shall remain not disposed of by these means, at 
the end of five years, are to be given to the States in which 
they lie, upon these conditions merely-—that they shall ap- 
ply them to the promotion of education and Internal Im- 
provement at home, and refund to the Government the 
expenses of the surveys of the lands so ceded, at the rate 


of two hundred and sixteen dollars for cach township of 


twenty-three thousand acres. In consequence of the enact- 
ment of such a law, probably very little would be bought 
until the expiration of. the third year, when, if the inter- 
Ference of these States, with a view to secure the whole to 
themselves for nothing, should not prevent the sales alto- 
gether, the lands would be purchased at a nominal price. 
Such a measure, sir, would not only be unjust to the citi- 
‘zens of the old States, but highly injurious to the Western 
settlers who have heretofore bought lands at a fulland fair 
consideration. ‘Uhe value of property is merely relative, 
and is either enhanced or diminished by the estimate plac- 
ed upon other property of the same kind. 1f a-hundred 
millions of acres be thrown into market at twenty-five cents 
per acre, and a large quantity of land be offered to actual 
settlers at the same time at five cents per acre, the value 
of that which has been bought by fur purchasers at two 
dollars, orat one dollar and twenty-five cents-per acre, is 
at once, other circumstances being equal, sunk to a level 
with the selling price of all the lands around it. We well 
know the operation upon our real property, in all parts of 
ihe Union, of the exposure at public sale of any very con- 
siderable portion of real property adjoining it. We know 
Vou. VI.— 29 


that if a great landed proprictor sells me:atract in: the 
midst of his possessions at fifty dollars per acre, and then, 
from pecuniary embarrassment or from anyother cause, 
exposes the residue to sale, by which he realizes only.five 
dollars per acre for lands of equal fertilityand advantages, 
my land, as an effect of this, is reduced to _his-last selling 
price. 
market at a nominal sum, he equally diminishes the selling 
value of mine by the act, whether his motive for doing. so 
be to augment population, and improve the country, . or 


When he puts a million‘of acres around mine into 


wantonly to-effect my ruin. . And should this. bill become 


a law, the former purchasers who have paid full value 


would, in consequence of the depreciation of their proper- 
ty occasicned by the enactment, havea better equitable 
right to remuneration for losses by the Government, than 
many claimants whose demands are annually liquidated 
here without our hearing a note of remonstrance against 
them. This bill has becn pending here for the last four 
yearss and the disposition evinced to entertain it as a sub- 


ject for future decision has cherished expectations which 


are sedulously encouraged by rumors.in the West, thatits 
provisions will eventually be adopted. If my information 
be correct, and Western gentlemen near me can bear wit- 
ness that it is so, anticipations have been too generally in- 
dulged that these lands will, before long, be offered for 
nothing. ‘This must tend to impede our sales, and perhaps 
to some extent to suspend the settlement of our Western 
fronticr—a result I suppose to be deprecated by none more 
deeply than by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BEN- 
rox] himself.” Yn the mean time, without the final action 
of Congress on the subject, the illusion is every year in- 
creasing; and, to add to the evil, we have now a new doc- 
trine, which has.bcen already adverted to in this debate-- 
that these lands:of right belong to the new States within 
which they: are:situnted.- ‘he gentleman from. Missouri, 
in reference, tothe charge of hostility to the West, to prove 
or disprove: which E.would not myself now offer a single 
remark, has:chosen to inform us that he has never obtain- 
ed. here.more.than a single vote for his graduation bill from 
the-Representatives of all the States northeast of the Poto- 
mac—and he adds, that vote was given in 1828, by a for- 
mer Senator from the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent. For this good decd,+the gentleman from 
Missouri proceeded to pronounce a panegyric on that Se- 
nator, which was merited: on stronger grounds.. ‘Though 
readily according in the justice which jmputes the most 
correct motives to that gentleman, who is.my neighbor, 
and with whom I live on.terms of friendly intercourse, ex- 
ercising as he doubtless did his conscientious judgment 
on the case, yet, with my views, thus briefly explained, I 
am constrained to say that I cannot vote for this bill. Ac- 
cording to my mode of considering it, it is a proposition to 
give away the birthright of our people for a nominal sum; 
and I am yet to learn that the citizens of the Middle States 
have indicated any feeling in regard to it differing from 
that expressed in the vote referred to, when, with a single 
exception, all the Senators represcnting States North of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line opposcd the measure. They 
do not look to these lands, as has been unjustly stated, 
with the eye of an unfeeling Jandholder who parts with 
his acres as a miser parts with his gold. They view the 
new States as younger sistersin the same family, upon 
an equal footing with themselves, and entitled to an equal 
share of their patrimony; but having children to educate, 
and numerous wants to be supplied, they will think it un- 
generous, unjust, and oppressive, should these. younger 
sisters take away the whole. Sir, it is the inheritance 
which descended fronrour forefathers, who wrested a part 
of it from the British Crown, at the expense of their blood 
and treasure, and paid for the rest of it by the earnings of 
their labor. Itis not for me to say what are the feelings 
of the people of the Middle States on this subject. But 
it is their privilege to speak for themselves, and they will 
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entitled to a right, in common with the members of the 
Union; to that extensive tract of country which ties to the 
westward of the frontiers of the United. States, the pro- 
perty of which was not vested in or granted to individuals, 
at the commeneement of the present war; that the same 
hath been.or-may-be. gained from the King of Great Bri- 
tain or the native Indians, by the blood and treasure of all, 
and ought, therefore, to be-a common estate, to be granted. 
out on terms beneficial to the United States.” 

But, after the accession of Delaware with this protest, 
Maryland still persevered in her refusal to join in the con- 
federation, solely on the ground ‘that she might thereby 
be stripped of the common interest and the common be- 
nefits derivable from the Western lands.” She still insist- 
ed that some security for these lands was necessary for the 
happiness and tranquillity of the Union; denied the whole 
claim of Virginia to the territory Northwest cf the Ohio; 
and still pressed upon Congress that policy and justice 
required that a country, unsettled ‘at the commencement 
of the war, claimed by the British crown, and ceded to it 
by the treaty of Paris, if wrested from the eommon enemy 
by the blood and treasure of the thirteen States, should be 
considered as common property.” In February, 1780, 
New York made her cession to accelerate the Federal al- 
lance, and declared the territory ceded should be for the 
use and benefit of such of the United States as should be- 
come membcrs of that alliance, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatever.” And although Virginia attempted. for a 
while to vindicate her claim, yct, other States, feeling 
a strong attachment to Maryland, and conscious of the jus- 
tice of her representations, disliked a partial Union, which 
would throw out of the pale a people standing, as Mary- 
landers have always stood, among the bravest and most 
patriotic of our countrymen. The ordinance of Congress 
then followed, in October, 1780, declaring that the terri- 
tory to be ceded by the States should be disposed of for 
the common benefit of the Union; and, on the second of 
January, 1781, Virginia, in that spirit of magnanimity 
which has generally prevailed in her councils, yielded up 
her claim, for the benefit of the whole Union. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that Maryland did not actually join 
the Union until after these cessions had been made by New 
York and Virginia, declaring, at the very moment, and by 
the very terms of her accession, that she ‘cid not release, 
nor intend to relinquish, any part of her right and inte- 
rest, with the other confederating States, to the Western 
territory.” These facts, which have now become a part of 
the familiar history of the country, furnish eurious reminis- 
cences in these liter days, when a new ight has broken 
in wpon us to show that the new States have title to all the 
lands within their chartered limits, and when we are told 
it would be most magnanimous and becoming in us, whe 
claim: to Hare imbibed the spirit and sentiments of our 


doubtless, when they think it necessary, exercise that pri- 
vilege. Yet Iwill say that, if they entertain the senti- 
ments of their fathers, they will never consent to cede 
away hundreds of millions of acres of land for a nominal 
consideration, or gratuitously relinquish them to any new 
State, however loudly she may. insist on the measure. as 
due to her rights and her sovereignty, or however boldly 
she may threaten to defy the Federal J udiciary, and de- 
cide. the controversy by. her. own tribunals, in her own 
fayor. Those who are conversant with our revolution- 
ary history,- will remember that the exclusive claims 
of Virginia and other members of our political family 
to the public lands, were warmly resisted by the States 
of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, as‘ soon as 
those claims were avowed, after the rupture with the 
mother country. The articles of confederation were 
not signed on the part of New Jersey until the 25th of 
November, 1778, although. she had bled freely in the 
cause of American liberty from the commencement of the 
struggle. ‘One of the principal objections which caused 
this delay in the ratification of those articles, will be found 
in the able representation of her Legislature, presented 
by her delegates to Congress, before she acceded to the 
Union. **The ninth article,” said they, ‘provides that 
‘no State shall be deprived of territory for the benefit of 
the United States? Whether we are to understand that 
by territory is intended any land, the property of. which 
was heretofore vested in the Crown of Great Britain, or 
that no mention of such land is made in the confederation, 
we are constrained to observe that the present war, as we 
always apprehended, was undertaken for the general de- 
fence and interest of the confederating colonies, now the 
United States. It was ever the confident expectation of 
this State, that the benefits derived from # snecessful con- 
test were to be general and proportionate; and: that the 
property of the common enemy, falling ifr consequence 
of a prosperous issue of the war, would belong to the 
United States, and be appropriated to their use. We are 
therefore greatly disappomted in finding no provision made: 
in the confederation for empowering the Congress to- dis- 
pose of such property, but especially the vacant and un- 
poemen lands, commonly called the Crown lands, for de- 
raying the expenses of the war, and for such other pub- 
lic and general purposes. The jurisdiction ought, in 
every instance, to belong to the respective States within 
the charter or determined limits of which such lands may 
be seated; but reason and justice must decide, that the 
property which existed in the Crown of Great Britain, 
previous to the present revolution, ought now to belong 
to the Congress in trust-for the use and henefit of the 
United States. They have fought and bled for it in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities; and therefore the ye- 
ward ought not to be predilectionally distributed.” And i : 
when, in November, 1778, the Legislature of New Jersey | forefathers, to cede away our patrimony for a nominal con- 
determined to attach her to the Union, they. did it, as they |sideration. Let it be remembered that the feeling’ on this 
then expressed, “in firm reliance that the candor and jus-| subject manifested by the two States of Delaware and Ma- 
tice of the several States would, in due time, remove the ryland, preventing their accession to the confederation 
subsisting inequality,” yet stil insisting on the justice of until so late a period, was with difficulty repressed, even 
their objections then * lately stated and sent to the Genc- by that ardent attachment to the cause of liberty for which 
ral Congress.” So, too, Delaware and Maryland, for the they were then so much distinguished, and in which they 
sume reasons, refused to join the confederation until astill |have never been surpassed. Their troops went through the 
later period—the former ratifying the articles on the 22d of | whole contest together, flanking and supporting each other 
February, 1779, and the latter on the Ist of March,1781. jin battle, commonly led on by the same commander; genc- 
The State which I have the honor in part to represent frally the first to advance and the tast to retreat; their bay- 
here had, on the 1st of February, 1779, adopted the fol-|onets, like the pikes of the Macedonian phalanx, glittering 
lowing resolutions to authorize her accession to the Union. lin front of one and the same compact mass; and when 
‘“‘Hesolved, That this State considers it necessary for the |they fell, they slept in death together, on the same part of 
peace and safety of the State, to be included in the Union; |the blood-stained field. Jt was that same- spirit which 
that a moderate extent of limits should be assigned for such [prompted the combined exertions of these people in the 
of those States as claim to the Mississippi or South Sea; | American cause, throughout the whole struggle, which 
and that the United States, in Congress assembled, should jalso united them in resistance against every attempt on the 
and ought to have power of fixing their Western limits. part of any single section of the country to appropriate 
s‘Resolved also, That thig. State considers herself justly for its exclusive benefit the territory which they were 
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we touch these claims to the public lands. : The rule works 
badly then. The two positions assumed by the saine-rea+ 
soner are repugnant to each other. You cannot-claim by: 
virtue of your State sovereignty to nullify an act of Con- 
gress, and yet deny to another State the right, by a'simi- 
lar operation, to tear out of your statute book the leaf 
containing the Virginia grant, as well as that which beara 
upon-it the act of Congress declaring the uses of that: 
grant. By the grant and the act, the estate ceded is-*¢ for 
the common benefit.” The new sovereigns, within whose 
dominions the estate is situated, asserting their power to 
decide all questions which, in their judgment, touch their 
sovereignty, may nullify: both, and make the land theirs; 
or, if they cannot, how can any other of these sovereigns 
nullify a tariffiaw, or anact for Internal Improvement, which 
the Federal Judiciary adjudges to be valid? » The gentle- 
man from Tennessee says that he will admit that the Su- 
preme Court is the final arbiter in all cases in law and 
equity arising under the constitution, and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance of it. But I am not sat- 
isfied with this limitation. . The words of the constitution 
are, “ the judicial power of the United States shall be vest- 
ed in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may, from time to time, ordain and esta- 
blish.” ‘Then this general transfer of power is explained 
by thé second section of the same article: ** The Judicial 
power shall extend to all cases. in Jaw and equity arisin 
under this constitution, the laws of the United States, an 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authori- 
ty; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States 
shall be a party; to controversies between two. or more 
States, between a State and citizens of another State, be- 
tween citizens of different States, between citizens of the 
same State claiming lands under grantsof different States, 
and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and forcign 
States, citizens or subjects.” All these words of the deed 
are in full force, except so faras it has been altered by the 
single amendatory article to prevent suits against one of 
the United States by citizens of another State, or by citi- 
zens or subjects of any forcign State. The instrument . 
then contains no qualification of the judicial power re- 
stricting its exercise to cases arising out of laws made in 
pursuance of the constitution. The reservation is an in- 
advertent interpolation in the instrument, and the power 
granted extends to laws of the United States, whether 
constituticnally or unconstitutionally enacted. It will be 
secn, too, thatthe United States must ‘* be a party to con- 
troversies” concerning a tariff law, as well as to those 
which affect the right to the public domain, or any other 
question touching State sovereignty; and that, if there be 
no authority in the instrument by which the judicial pow- 
er can be extended to the former class of controversies, 
there is none to extend it to the Jatter class, or any case 
which a single State may consider as presenting an infrac- 
tion of her own powers. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Roway] and other Senators, have contended that a 
State cannot surrender any portion of her sovereignty, 
and we have been asked to produce an instance in which 
sovereignty has submitted itself to any judicial tribunal. 
Those who formed the constitution, in their recommenda- 
tory letter, signed by Washington, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1787, inform us that ‘it is obviously impracticable 
in the Federal Government of these States to secure all 
rights of independent sovereignty to each, and yet 
provide for the interest. and safety of all,” . The gentle- 
man from ‘Tennessee, in order to explain and. construe the 
constitution, referred to the brief enumeration: contained 
in this letter, of the specific objects which made it neces- 
sary to establish this Government. I-refer to the same 
authority to overthrow the doctrine..which regards all the 
rights of independent sovereignty in each of the States. 


from them by appeals to their strongest attachments in 
the darkest days of their. adversity. They will claim, I 
think, sir, an equal ‘portion of this territory, under the 
plain letter of the grants referred to. They may claim a 
large portion of it by the paramount title of the right of 
conquest, which has never been by them relinquished; 
and by that title they can successfully defend it. What- 
ever foundation there may be for the imputation of motives, 
in other sections of the Union, to flatter and to woo the 
West, by the offer te her of this splendid dowry, if she 
will transfer her influence to xcandidate in a Presidential 
election, we, T believe, shall not take part in any such 
bargain. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Grunny] 
says the West has been already wooed and won. It may 
be so; but we are not, and, I think, shall never be, sud 
potestate viri; and if we could be bought for any consider- 
ation to sign this release of our birthright, we should ne- 
ver agree, like Esau, to scll it for a mess of pottage. 

I come now, sir, to consider a subject which has been 
discussed in connexion with this—the right of a State to 
regulate her conduct by the judgment of her own self- 
constituted tribunals, upon the validity of an act of Con- 
gress in opposition to the solemn decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: and my remarks upon it will 
be chiefly. in reply to gentlemen who have gone before 
me. I confess I do not discover why the power of decid- 
ing any, and every question, growing out of any circum- 
stances. in which a State may conceive her sovereignty 
impugned, is- not translated to her own tribunals by the 
same train of argument which induces the conclusion that 
she may nullify an act of the Federal Legislature with- 
out the aid of the Federal Judiciary. We know— 
we are so taught by memorials on our files—that the 
doctrine is very current in some States of the West, 
that the public territory within their limits is their own; 
and we have been threatened that, when the population 
flowing Westward has transferred the balance of power 
beyond the Alleghany, or when, as one in this debate has 
phrased it, “the sceptre has departed from the old thir- 
teen forever,” we shall find the rights of the new States 
asserted and maintained, if not by the force of numbers 
here, at least by the force ofarms at home. In that case, 
too, it is said, that to us distance will be defeat. State 
sovereignty and State rights constitute the very war cry 
of a new party in this country. 1 would myself be among 
the last to infringe upon the constitutional powers of the 
States. But how far will the new doctrines on the sub- 
ject carry us? Some who have engaged in this discussion 
have avowed the opinion that our claim to the public 
lands is inconsistent with the paramount rights of the 
Western States, and that, upon the fundamental principles 
of Government, the domain within their chartered limits 
is the property of these new grantees. Others, who stand 
among the boldest champions of the principle that a so- 
vereign State may constitutionally and lawfully enforce her 
declarations against the validity of an act of Congress, and 
nullify it whenever by her judgment itis “< dehberately, 
plainly, and palpably unconstitutional,” repudiate the 
whole doctrine of State supremacy, and State title, when 
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and to prove’ that some of ‘those Tights were, in the view The’ modus operandi requires that he should nominate, and 


of the convention, cedéd‘to provide for the general wel- 
fare. States are not self-existent; they are'created by the 
people for their benefit. Those who have conferred State 
power can take it away; and for their own good they havé 
transferred a. portion of this’ mysterious ‘principle of sò- 
yereignty, which troubles gentlemen so much, to another 
place. ` They have transferred’ a -portion of the judicial 
power to the Supreme Court, which acts as an impartial 
umpire, and not as_an adversary party deciding “his own 
cause, asis erroneously supposed by some reasoners here. 
The gentleman from Tennessee says the Federal J udiciary 
is, when a question of State rights is before it, a portion 
or part of one of the parties, created by the Legislative 
and Executive branches of the General Government, re- 
sponsible to that Government alone, and liable to the im- 
position of destructive burthens by that party. Even if 
all this were correct, it would be a sufficient answer to it, 
when discussing this question, to reply that the States had 
agreed that the arbiter should be thus created and thus 
responsible, having signed the arbitration bond deliberate- 
ly, and with a full knowledge of the consequences. But 
when we look into the instrument, we find that the States, 
by their Representatives in the Senate, must first consent 
to the appointment of the arbiter, or he is not lawfully 
chosen. They can challenge for cause, and they can chal- 
lenge peremptorily. By refusing to consent to appoint- 
ments, they might in time vacate every seat on the whole 
tribunal. By the Legislative power of their immediate 
Representatives in the Senate, responsible to the Statcs 
as their only masters, they can always prevent the impo- 
sition of oppressive burthens -on their common arbiters. 
They alone can try these arbiters on impeachment for mis- 
behavior, and without impeachment those arbiters cannot 
be removed from office. The Senator from Kentucky 
objects to the Federal Judiciary, that a majority in Con- 
gress may by law increase the number of judges, and thus 
oppress the minority when they please. “It has been said, 
too, that large States, with a great representation in Con- 
gress, such as New York and Pennsylvania, combining 
with others, may, by their superior vote, so far increase 
the number on the bench as to oppress and destroy the so- 
vercignty of the lesser States. If the objection has any 
weight, it is one which could be made to our whole sys- 
tem of republican government. We are ruled by majori- 
ties; and if the majority of this nation should become ra- 
dically corrupt, I admit that the Government will soon 
fall. But Ihave sufficient reliance on the virtue and good 
sense of the people, whether living in large or small States, 
to believe that no attempt will ever be deliberately made 
by a majority in cither, to destroy the independence and 
legitimate powers of the other. And I feel no apprehen- 
sions on this subject, for other reasons. Let us inquire 
into the mode of operating. Supposing now, (to make 
out the gentleman’s oo that the large States wickedly 
conspire to ruin the small ones. New York, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina, being 
(as would be so probable!) united for this end, carry a bill 
through the other House to double the number of judges, 
Suppose, too, that they had by their votes clected a Presi- 
dent who would second their views. When the bill comes 
before the Senate, if the small States understand your ob- 
ject, they, having an equal representation here, secured 
by the only provision in the constitution which numbers 
can never change, vote you down at once; and your com- 
bination (as other combinations may be) is consigned to 
“that same ancient vault, 
“Where all the kindred of the Capulets fie.’ 

But suppose the Senators representing the small States 
here, not suspecting mischief, but relying on your integ- 
rity, suffer the bill to pass. Your President being in the 
plot, as we will, for the sake of argument, suppose, it be- 
comes alaw. What then? ‘The bench is not yet filled. 


we should consent, to the appointment of the men who 
are to-adjudge “away our independence. We might be 
‘slow -to suspect our old friends of dishonest purposes, -but 
we can learn some things if you give us time. When you. 
bring out your nominations, we cannot fail to understand 
your plan. You are caught at once, flagrante delicto, and 
we check you in the Senate, by rejecting all nominations 
which do not please us. We have two chances to put an 
effectual veto on your plot, and our veto is a very differ- 
ent affair from your State veto on an act of Congress. How- 
ever thankful, therefore, we may be for the kindly appre- 
hensions expressed for our welfare, we say that we ate 
not yet alarmed. We cannot sce, with the honorable gen- 
tlernan from Tennessee, that the States have been guilty 
of either folly or weakness in creating such a tribunal as 
we conceive the Supreme Court of the United States to 
be—nor do we think with him, that, by the easiest opera- 
tions imaginable, this creature is so competent ta the de- 
struction of its creators. : 

But whatever may have been the opinion of honorable 
gentlemen, the folly of the people of these States in creat- 
ing such a tribunal, or however incompetent it may appear 
to decide these matters, the question still recurs, Is there 
any Other forum established with co-extensive or with ap- 
pellate powers? If so, what isit? There ought not to 
be a wrong without a remedy; and the interest and safety 
of all require the existence of some arbiter to decide con- 
troversies. We are warned, however, that if, by the con- 
stitution, there be not some express grant'of power for. 
this purpose, the States and the people still reserve it. 
On the other hand, if the grant to the Federal. Judiciary 
be express, the States have not reserved it, and ean cre- 
ate no other without forming a new constitution or violat- 
ing this. Sir, [listened with deep interest to the develop- 
ment of what I thought was announced as a new disco- 
very on this subject. I will consider that adverted to, and 
recommended, by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Grunpy.] After conceding to the Federal Judiciary the 
powers of a common umpire, to decide on the. constitu- 
tionality of all congressional enactments made in pursu- 
ance of the constitution, he informed us that there was 
another tribunal to which a State might resort, when op- 
pressed by what she considered to be a plain, palpable, 
and dangerous violation of the constitution, without throw- 
ing hersclf out of the Union. He admitted that the Legis- 
lature of the State was not this tribunal. That might be 
misled. He beats the ground, then, which was occupied 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Haywe} but 
himself takes anew position, not less dangerous. For 
he informed us that a State convention might be called, 
and that might nullify the oppressive law; after which, 
he thought Congress must acquiesce by abandoning the 
power. The amount of this is, that one State is to gov- 
ern all the rest, whenever she may choose to declare, by 
convention, that a law is unconstitutional. The end of 
this, we say, is war—civil war. We admit that a State 
convention may pronounce any law to be unconstitutional, 
as the Legislature of Virginia did in ’98. But the. mere 
declaration comes to nothing, unless it can be enforced. 
You may declare a law unconstitutional, and so can I. 
But what of that? It amounts only to this: we have full 
freedom of speech in this country, may advocate what 
opinions we please, and peaceably endeavor to impress 
them upon others. But the gentleman says this doctrine 
does not lead to war. If Congress will not submit to the 
Siate, he thinks there is still a complete political salvo in 
another tribunal, and that is a convention of the States, to 
be called under the provisions of the constitution: - The 
State, then, must exert herself until Congress, two-thirds 
deeming it necessary, under the fifth article, shall propose 
amendments to the constitution; or, on the application of 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
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call a convention for. proposing amendments, which, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of thé several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths of them, shall 
be valid to all intents.and purposes as -part of. the consti- 
tution... So far this does not-contrayene the doctrine which 
we advocate, and: which the Senator from New Hampshire, 
if I rightly understood him, after much preface, and with 
some *‘slips of prolixity,” finally settled down upon as a 
part. of the true orthodox creed... The right to amend 
the, constitution has never been denied... This was.a part 
of the political platform-upou which my honorable friend 
from Missouri.{Mr. Barrox] invited you to come and 
stand with us. If the convention of the States should. às- 
semble and decide by a majority of three-fourths against 
the State, the gentleman from Tennessee says the State 
must submit. But if they decide otherwise, or do not de- 
cide at all, Congress must submit to the State. Without 
assenting to this last conclusion, which appears to be ar- 
bitrarily assumed, I will only inquire, if this be so, how 
is this tribunal to save us from civil war? The answer is, 
only by so amending the constitution as to warp it to suit 
the declarations of the State convention. This is an ex- 
cellent remedy for the complaint of the State, but rather 
difficult to procure. ` If this is the sovereign panacea 
which the honorable Senator from Tennessee has discover- 
ed for healing the diseases of the South, sir, | fancy she 
will agree with me in commending her physician for his 
ingenuity in finding out the ingredients of the bolus, but 
she will still think they are too hard to be obtained to ren- 
der the prescription valuable to her.. With less. expe- 
rience, I would recommend to a State groaning under the 
operation of alaw which she deems unconstitutional, to 
apply first to the Federal Judiciary, where she will gene- 
rally obtain relief, if her complaint be not hypochondria 
or imaginary ill. If she fail there, let her pour her com- 
plaints into the ears of her sisters, and use all constitution- 
al means to procure a repeal of the obnoxious law. A bare 
majority of Congress will be sufficient to give her relief 
in this way. . Do you object that Congress will probably 
persevere in their course, and refuse to repeal the law 
they have enacted? It may be so; and if so, their consti- 
tuents, being a majority of the people, must concur with 
them, that the Jaw is not only constitutional, -but saluta- 
ry, or. they would, by the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, remove such unworthy agents of their sovereign 
will. Ifthey do concur with their Representatives, and 
uphold them in their refusal to repeal the law, no matter 
how often by any other power than the Federal Judiciary 
declared to be unconstitutional, in my humble judgment 
you will hardly persuade three-fourths of them to assem- 
ble for the purpose of altering their constitution, and de- 
priving their own agents of the power of acting on the 
subject. 

It comes at last, then, to this—that we have no other 
direct resource, in the cases we have been considcring, to 
save us from the horrors of anarchy, than the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That tribunal has decided a 
hundred such cases, and many. under the most menacing 
circumstances. Several States have occasionally made 
great opposition to it. Indeed it would seem that in their 
turn most of the sisters of this great family have fretted 
for a time, sometimes threatening to break the connexion 
and form others; but in the end, nearly all have been re- 
stored, by the dignified and impartial conduct of our com- 
mon umpire, to- perfect good humor.. Should that um- 
pire ever lose its high character for justice and impar- 
tiality, we have a corrective in the form of our Govern- 
ment; but if itis to be had only by a calm and. temperate 
appeal to the judgment 'and feelings of the whole Amer- 
ican people, it can never be. obtained by such addresses 
and resolutions as those of Colleton or Abbeville. Rea- 
son receives not in place of argument violent denuncia- 
tions or furious appeals to party and passion. During a 


period of four or five years past, the cotuplaints of the 
South have, for this- reason, met with. a cold reception. in. 
almost every other section of the Union. : They. have been 


loud and deep;. but they have been evidently regarded as: 
the transient effusions of party feeling, coming, as they 
too often did, couched in language of bitter vituperation, 
with the now stale and despicable charges of “coalition, 


bargain, and corruption”’—that vile and putrescent stuff 
which:has at length, as. the Senator from Massachusetts 
truly stated, sloughed off and gone down into the kennel 
forever: ..The course pursued was exactly. that which was 
best calculated to make :the whole alleged grievances, if 
real, irremediable; Those who loved and admired. the 
character of the Statesman of the West, indignant at the 
calumnies with which he, as they saw, was so unjustly as- 
sailed, often regarded the complaints which came with 
them as mere secondary: considerations, brought in to aid 
a_personalattack. On the other hand, many of those whe 
affected to accredit these calumnies for political effect, in 
their hearts never sincerely believed any part of the story 
of Southern sufferings, thinking perhaps that they knew 
best what weight was to be attached to the political false- 
hoods: which commonly accompanied them. However 
different their objects, they were really on the same chase; 
but to the Southern huntsman the game taken has been of 
no benefit. From a recent demonstration, we perceive 
that the Southern complaint isnow not even deemed wor- 
thy of a hearing. Sir, when T witnessed the manly and 
candid manner in which the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina on my right [Mr. Smrru] spoke of the grievances 
of his constituents, when I saw him evidently soaring 
above mere party feeling, menancing none, denouncing 
none, and touching with all the delicacy which characterizes 
him, the subjects in difference between us, the reflection 
forced itself irresistibly on my mind, how different might 
have been the reception of these complaints, had they 
always come thus recommended. South Carolina, though 
crring in a controversy with her sisters, would by all have 
been believed to have been honestly wrong; and if, under 
such circumstances, she should ever throw herself out of 
the pale of the Union in consequence of such a miscon- 
ception of the constitution as we have endeavored to pre- 
vent, I would rather see my own constituents stripped of 
the property acquired under the protection furnished by 
the Government to their honest industry, than compelled 
by any vote of mine here to drive the steel with which we 
should arm our citizens into the bosoms of that gallant 
people. And I will now say, without meaning to express 
any further opinion on this delicate subject, that, for my- 
self, whenever pounds, shillings, and pence, alone, shall be 
arrayed against the infinite blessings of the Union, I shall 
unhesitatingly prefer the latter, for the simple reason 
that I can never learn how to “calculate its value.” 

The honorable member from New Hampshire, in the 
progress of his very ingenious remarks, discussed, in con- 
nexion with the constitutional power of the Judiciary, the 
whole doctrine of Internal Improvement, as well as the 
Tariff. He denounced both as aggressions of the Federal 
Government on the rights of the States, as measures evin- 
cive of and flowing from a disposition, on the part of some, 
to claim for that Government unlimited powers ; and en- 
deavored to make it appear that these acts for internal im- 
provement were, and ever had been, federal heresies, while 
the opposite and restrictive tenets, limiting-us to the strict 
exercise-of certain enumerated and specific powers, had 
always distinguished your genuine democrat and only true 
republican. The honorable member informed.us that, by 
the prevalence of this strict construction of the’ constitu- 
tion over the latitudinarian doctrines, the great political 
revolution of 1800 was effected, and that-his mode of con- 
struction had ever since remained ‘¢the watch word ofde- 
mocracy ” and the strongest ‘*test of political orthodoxy.” 
He showed us by these means how ‘the matchless spirit 
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ofthe West,” the great. advocate of the principles so de-| the gentleman’s ingenious argument is admirably. calculat- 
nounced, had-always ‘been a-federalist, while on the other] ed. ad -captandum, as it makes all our: canals, .rail roads, 
hand he barely intimated that a matchless spirit: in-the| and turnpikes, -which have required the assistance-of 
South-had perhaps. been misrepresented on the same sub-| Congress, the works of that anathematized. ‘peace party 
ject. Theintimation that the views of one statesman had |in war,’:which; as we have been told here, has been thus 
been misunderstood, was accompanied -by the. admission] struggling, ‘since the earliest period of our history,-to con- 
that there might be differences, and possibly honest differ-| fer. upon our ‘rulers-absolute power; and I will now dis- 
ences, onthe ‘same subject, inthe same party. -This was| miss it; that it may perform the duties of its mission, with 
all well,. and my only reason for adverting to it is to ex-| this singleremark, that you may perceive, peeping through 
press my regret that so charitable a salvo was not extend.| its foregone conclusions, how the. bent of the gentleman’s 
ed beyond the party line. Bat we were afterwards toldj mind, in condemning Southern votes, is ‘evidently at this 
-by the honorable member, that the resemblance between | time inclining witha breeze to the north northeast—thou gh 
the political character of the opposition and administration | I still suppose that, «when the wind is southerly, he will 
parties, in 1798, 1812, and 1828, confers upon him, and| know a hawk from a hand-saw.” ` - 
his. political friends, “ a title to old fashioned democracy,| So far as the State which I have the honor in part to re- 
as the same democratic States, with one or two exceptions} present here, can furnish evidence to illustrate the title of 
only, are found, [he says] at each era, side by side, in|the honorable member, and his political associates, to “old 
favor of Jefferson, Madison, and the hero of:Orleans. . Oni fashioned. democracy,” by the fact that a party odious to 
one side, Virginia and Pennsylvania, Carolina and Geor-|them has always prevailed there, heis welcome to the evi- 
gia, Tennessee and Kentucky. On the other, Delaware} dence for his own uses. It will never redound to her dis- 
and Massachussetts, Connecticut and divided Maryland.” | credit. It can never be a cause of exultation: to any man 
I shall hereafter take leave to present to the view of the| who knows the history of his own country, and values. his 
honorable member some coincidences much more striking | 9wn reputation, to find her always arrayed against him. 
than that which here appear to have caught his fancy. | And as the honorable member has called my attention to 
Keeping in view now the position assumed by him in re-|the subject, I will remind him what kind of a ‘peace par- 
gard to the federalism of the Western Statesman, and other|ty in war’? we have always had in Delaware.” We have 
advocates of Internal Improvement, I would inquire into|ever had such a party there as.‘ bewares of entrance to a 
the title to “old fashioned democracy ” of Georgia, Caro-| quarrel,” but, being ouce engaged in it, puts forth all its 
lina, and other Southern States, here designated by him, | energies of body and soul in the controversy, and for the 
on the 14th of March, 1818, when twenty-one of their Re.| love of peace fairly fights out of it. We hada party of 
presentatives in the other House carried the resolution |this kind at the bloody era of the American Revolution, 
which fully established this “federal” heresy~-declaring | contending against the usurpations of the British Crown— 
«that Congress has power, under the constitution, to ap- è patty which supplied more warriors in the cause ‘of 
propriate money for the construction of post roads, military, | American liberty, in proportion to our limited means and 
and other roads, and for the improvement of water courses,” | population, than were furnished by any other State in the 
Four of the seven Representatives from South Carolina, | Whole confederation. The bones of many of that old par- 
Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Simkins, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Er./ty were buried on Long Island, and at White Plains, at 
win, voted for this resolution, the two first named gentle- | Princeton, at Brandywine, at Germantown, at Camden, at 
men advocating, in the debate to which it gave rise, the | Guilford, at Eutaw, and at Yorktown ; and your pension 
power of Congress to construct roads and canals.. When |rolls now show but fourteen of them alive and dependent 
the resolution was adopted, Mr. Lowndes declared that|on your bounty. Many of that party were at Fort Miffin 
the decision then made had settled the whole question, {too ; and the gentleman from Maryland, [General Smrra] 
Two thirds of the Georgia delegation, Mr. Abbott, Mr. J. |the father of the American Senate, {himself one of the 
Crawford, Mr. Terrill, and Mr. Forsyth, now an honora-|most distinguished patriots of the Revolution} who com- 
ble Senator from that State, supported the same resolution. | Manded there, when refe erring in debate a few days since 
Did Carolina and Georgia then forfeit their ‘title to old|to the conduct of one of them, Captain Hazzard, bore 
fashioned democracy ?”’ Shall we not try them, too, as well | testimony to that kind of peace-loving disposition in war 
as Delaware and Massachussetts, by the ‘strongest test of | Which we cherish, when, almost overpowered by the emo- 
political orthodoxy ?” If Delaware is here to be put on|tion caused by # recurrence to the sad history of the suffer- 
trial, she will stand his test admirably. Though generally | ngs of his gallant comrades, he described our old peace 
federal until 1826, when the new parties were formed, | party troops as soldiers than whom better. or braver had 
she was almost uniformly represented in this Senate, up to! never existed. Iam told that we had federalists who oppos- 
that period, by federal gentlemen, holding on this subject} ed the declaration of the last war, but those very federalists, 
the very tenets of the honorable member himself, always|like their brethren of the opposite party, supported the 
_ confining the powers of the. Government to the specific | cause of their country through the whole war, with unbend, 
and enumerated objects; and opposed alike to these acts | ing firmness and devoted patriotism. We have national re- 
for internal improvement and tariff Jaws. In’ 1827 and|publicans, I am now told ; butas they are made up of the 
1828, she was represented here by two able statesmen of|same kind of materials which compose the peace parties I 
the opposite and latitadinarian creed, both of whom had |bave been describing, I shall be pardoned if I defer to 
been federalists; but at that time, sir, they were dyed in|other judgment than that of the gentleman from New 
the wool by the Jackson process, and, of course, were|Hampshire, and say that I am proud to represent them 
genuine republicans, as the honorable member will admit. |here, even though, by so doing, I am placed in opposition 
They neither changed nor concealed their opinions. Were jto an administration which claims to be exclusively demo- 
they not * orthodox?” One of them standing conspicu-jcratic, and yet appoints more federalists to office than all 
ous for his talents in the ranks of the orthodox party, now, {Its predecessors have done since the revolution of 1801-- 
by their appointment, represents us at the proudest court |always, nevertheless, keeping steadily in view this indis- 
in Europe. It cannot be necessary to follow out the in-j|pensable qualification, that every federalist so appointed 
quiry further, to try the truth of his test by a reference to|must be of the Jackson stamp. I shall ever feel attach- 
musty records and by-gone events. If the honorable mem-|ment for that party which seeks in peace to. prepare for 
ber will pursue it, he will soon find himself, by the aid ofi war, by extending the beneficent action of this Government 
such a test, involved.in the mazes of a labyrinth, from|to increase the means of our defence, makes roads and 
which he could not escape in safety, even with the thread | canals to transport our munitions in time of need, fortifies 
of an Ariadne to guidehim. Sir, the whole of this part of our coast, improves our harbors, protects our commerce, 
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and has already built up a navy which is the glory of our 
country and the admiration of the world —- 

Sir, I must be pardoned for dwelling at length in reply 
to other remarks of the -honorable member: from New 
Hampshire, whose. opinions and reasoning are regarded 
by some of his’ political friends here as laying down. the 
law, and fixing-the standard of political orthodoxy. When 
he had closed his remarks, the Senator from Missouri near 
him, {Mr..Bextron] arose in his place, and pronounced 
the honorable gentleman-to be. his Peter, the rock on 
which he would build the great democratic church.  - 
© [Mr. BENTON haying risen to explain, Mr. CLAY- 
TON gave way forthe purpose. 

Mr. BENTON—JI did'not say, ‘‘this is my Peter.” I 
said, ‘*yes, thisis Peter, and this Peter is the rock on 
which the church of New England democracy shall be 
built.” This is what I said aloud, and what the Senate 
heard.. WhatTI said in alower tone, andnot intended for 
the Senate, was this: ‘and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against him. ”} 

Mr.CLAYTON resumed: Sir, Iaccept this modification, 
and wish to present fairly, not only all the words, whether 
spoken on a high or a low key, but the action which was 
so admirably adapted to them. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri, then, in the face of the Senate, extended his right 
arm over the head.of the gentleman from New Hampshire, 


with all the majesty of a Cardinal, or a full robed Bishop 


about to pronounce a benediction on a new monarch, or to 
instal anew incumbentof the Papal See, and, as he now says, 
did not merely declare him to be his Peter, but announced 
him to the world as the great Pontiff of New England de- 
mocracy; and, of course, I suppose, (as that, by his for- 
mer admissions, is as good as any) of all other de- 
mocracy under the whole heavens. Sir, I had the right 
to suppose that he who thus inducted him to office had 
full powers, or he would not have performed the ceremo- 
ny. Give me leave to say, that, when I heard the new Pon- 
tiff lay down his law in conformity with my old fashioned 
notions of the powers of the Judiciary, abjuring, as a po- 
litical heresy, all the new ‘Carolina doctrine,” though 
seemingly endorsed by the Senator from Missouri himself, 
I thought that I should stand at least one of the new 
** tests of political orthodoxy,” and I sincerely hoped that, 
on this subject, nothing might prevail against him. When 
he issued this, his first bull, I felt disposed to register all his 
rescripts, and { certainly have preached the very. doctrine 
which it inculcated. But when I heard the American 
System denounced as a mere federal measure; when. I 
heard, too, from the same source, that a good officer ought 
to be removed before the regular expiration of his term, 
for party motives, or personal aggrandizcment, and the 
whole proscriptive system of the new administration thus 
justified and extolled, then, sir, I confess (meaning no- 
thing irreveren* by my allusions) that [became a Dissenter 
anda Protestant, and, although I expect indulgence for 
such transgressions, I strongly suspect that I shall carry my 
abominable heresies to the grave. . 3 
‘The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Barron] having, in 
the range of this debate, invited the concurrence of others 
in certain. fundamental principles. and important objects, 
enumerated among the number the preservation of the 
freedom and purity of elections, unawed by official pun- 
ishments, and uncorrupted by official rewards, in opposi- 
tion to removals from office for the exercise of the great 
elective franchise, or to make room for the reward of par- 
tisans in our Presidential elections, by the bestowal of 
public employments. He submitted that the power of 
removals from office by the President was a high legal trust 
to be exercised for the public benefit, in sound discre- 
tion, for cause relating to the official conduct or fitness of 
the incumbent; that the Senate of the United States had 
restraining powers in the matter of displacing, as well as 
of appointing F eleral officers: and that, by the constitu- 
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tion, the Executive power could never be arbitrarily ex- 
ercised. He advocated ‘ the freedom of inquiry into the 
exercise of Executive discretion and official trustin oppo- 
sition to Executive irresponsibility and unsearchableness, 
and to the suppression of free inquiry into our political 
affairs.” The Senator from Maine [Mr. HoLmrs] merely 
adyerted to the general proscription in New England. In 
reply to these gentlemen, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire says he will not accept the invitation of the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Barro] to stand on his new political 
platform, composed, as he considers it, of articles of op- 
position to the present administration; defends the whole 
course of that administration, as “democratic and consti- 
tutional,” and informs us that, in the principle of removal 
from office, for even political motives, their policy only 
follows up the doctrines of the great revolution in 1800. 
He speaks of these removals as mere rotation in office, 
first made by the people themselves, in the highest office 
in the land, the Chief Executive of the Union, for politi- 
cal cause, then inquires, triumphantly, if the same cause 
should not affect the active deputies and subordinates, as 
well as the principal. ‘Whatever disappointments and 
suffering by removal [says he] some individuals may sus- 
tain, yet they knew the legal tenure of their offices.” He, 
therefore, thinks the agents of the people cannot fear the 
cry of cruelty or persecution, because the power of re- 
moval, as now exercised, only ‘changes one good man” 
(that is, for political opinions) ‘for another good man,” 
and, therefore, does no injury to the public. He then 
proceeds to say these agents need not dread the discussion 
of the constitutionality of their exercise of this power, 
thus plainly avowed by him to have been Jevelled at tha 
right of opinion. Sir, the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, (Mr. Grunvy] if 1 rightly understood him, avowed 
the same opinions: for he denied the right of the Senate 
ta inquire into the causes of removal, and insisted that the 
present administration had not gone beyond his principles 
on this subject. He contended that the Senate would 
transcend their constitutional power, and thus violate the 
instrument which it is their interest to preserve, by exam- 
ining into and judging of the propriety of removals from 
office, or by controlling the Executive in the discharge of 
this branch of his authority. He entered into a full discus- 
sion of the rights of the President with great ingenuity, 
and manfully challenges us ‘*tocome out boldly, and dis- 


uss this subject with his friends fteely’and frankly.” The 


honorable gentleman is a formidable antagonist.’ He wields 
a long knife, with a strong arm, in defence of his friends; 
but when he throws down his gauntlet to what is here 
called the Opposition, and defies us to a contest with these 
principles of this administration, he will be met.freely, 
frankly, and boldly too. 

Another year has rolled away. Our Ides of? March are 
come. This day, which is the anniversary. of the Chief 
Magistrate’s inauguration, brings with it some strange re- 
miniscences of the past, and some still stranger anticipa- 
tions of the future. On the last 4th of March, and about 
this very hour of the day, thé American Senzte followed 
the American President urthe progress of his stately tri- 
umph to that scene whére, in the presence of assembled 
thousands of his coufitrymen, he proclaimed to the world 
the principles upon which he: intended to administer the 
government. Independently of the fact, that the whole 
subject has been thrust into this debate, as I have stated, 
there seems to.be some propriety in devoting a portion of 
the passing hour to the consideration of the extent and in- 
fluence of Executive authority. These, on this day, would 
be proper subjects of reflecuon for the: Chief “Magistrate 
himself; and as we are his constitutional advisers, exercis- 
ing, in one sense, a. portion of the Executive power, we 
may learn our ‘own duty better by the temperate examina- ' 
tion of his. I concur with the gentleman that, in discuss- 
ing this, or any other subject; invoiving a question of con- 
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. stitutional law, passion and, feeling are to be regarded as 

oor auxiliaries. We should go for nobler game than 
mere party interests... Principles are to .be-first settled 
here; but then the application of them must be: fearlessly 
made., The first.inquiry ought to be, what-are the true 
principles, not what is the interest,-of any party? It will 
be found that my view of.these.principles differs as mych, 


in some respects, from thosc-of some to whose judgment} 


Lusually defer, as. it does, in others, from those of some 
who profess to be politically arrayed against me. 

The power of removal is nowhere expressly conferred 
by the constitution, except in the section which provides 
that all civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
ftom. office on impeachment for, or on conviction of, trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. A 
judge, the tenure of whose office is dum bene se gesserit, 
is removable only by this means. But where good beha- 
vior is not the tenure of office, the power of removal 
‘is properly and generally incident to, and a. conse- 
quence of, the power of appointment. The power to 
destroy is ordinarily implied from the power to create. 
Jt is a common axiom of our jurisprudence, that the 
authority to dissolve a thing must be as high as that 
which formed it. The Legislature which has the ex- 
press power to pass a law for raising revenue, for exam- 
ple, has the necessary power to repeal it. The Gover- 
nors of many of the States enjoy, by express provisions 
in their respective constitutions, the power of appoint- 
ment to office, and yet exercise, by construction and by 
implication only, the power of removal from it, their State 
constitutions being silent on that subject. 
ter General, who, harmonizing with this administration, 
has removed, within the last year, his thousand deputies, 


agents, and clerks, though vested by law with the express 


right of appointing them, can point you to no statute con- 
ferring upon him the right to remove one of them. The 
numerous clerks and agents appointed under express legal 
provisions, by other Heads of Departments here, are re- 
movable only by the same construction. The law has 
conferred upon the Supreme Court the power of appoint- 
ing its clerk, and, although considered removable by it, 
‘yet no law has thus limited the tenure of his office in ex- 
press terms. But then this authority, thus derived from 


implication and construction, if kept within the spirit of 


the constitution and the laws, instead of being used arbi- 
trarily or tyrannically, can be exercised only for the pub- 
lic welfare, 

In two classes of cases, the power of appointment is 
exercised by the President alone: first, where ‘Congress 
have, by law, vested in him the appointment of such infe- 
rior officers as they thought proper: and, secondly, where 
he is empowered to make appointments by virtue of the 
last clause in the second section of the second article. 


There are some peculiar considerations growing out of 
the manner in which the power of removal, in the first of 


these classes, has been exercised, which it is unnecessary 
to enter into now, as they are not immediately connected 
with the executive rights of the Senate. Appointments 
of the second class are temporary only by the express 
provisions of the clause which authorizes them. The 
President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Scnate, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire at the end of their next 
session.” With these exceptions, the second section re- 
ferred to expressly confers the power of appointment up- 
on the President and Senate, by the words <‘ he shall no- 
minate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appomt.” = 

Although the constitution has thus recognized the Se- 
tate asan essential component part of the appointing au- 
thority, yet the power of removal has been uniformly ex- 
ercised by the President alone, since thé-constitution was 


established. This, then, has beena deviation from the | 


The Postmas- 


general principle that the right to remove can be exer- 
cised only where the right toappoint exists.: But Ido not 
concur withthe- honorable gentlemen who have-viewed 
this power-as unlimited by. the spirit of the constitution, 


and, having arrived: at the'conclusion that sie volo is the le- 
gal tenure of-office,-would leave it to become the sport 
of a spirit not less arbitrary and tyrannical than that ofab- 
solute despotism: ` Every administration, preceding this, 
has professed to. exercise this power within certain esta- 
blished constitutional limitations; regarding removals as 
expedients to be resorted to by the Président only for the 
purpose of securing a faithful execution of the Jaws, or 
when really necessary for the general welfare. And if a 
single instance can be shown in which any President be- 
fore this has ever prostituted this authority to party uses, 
or for personal aggrandizement, it will be found that he 
has, at least in terms, assumed the virtue of administering 
the Government on different principles, and. denied that 
he intended to invade the right of opinion, or pervert his 
power from its legitimate object. ‘lhe history, as well 
of the precedent on which the Senator from Tennessee so 
much relies, as of others to which ‘he has not adverted, 
shows that this constructive power would have never been 
acknowledged, if it had not been supposed to have been 
strictly limited and distinctly defined. 

When the bill ‘for establishing an Executive Depart- 
ment, to be called the Department of Foreign Affairs,” 
was under the consideration of the House of Representa- 
tives, during the first session of Congress after the adop- 
tion of the constitution, the debate to which the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has referred arose upon one of its 
provisions, granting to the President the right of remov- 
ing the Secretary to whom our foreign relations were to 
be principally entrusted. That provision was then so 
modified as not to carry with it the appearance of a grant 
of something not before given, but to recognize a consti- 


tutional power of removal already subsisting in the Presi- 


dent. The power was strongly denied by Mr. Gerry and 
Mr. Roger Sherman, and maintained by Mr. Madison and 
Mr. Baldwin. These gentlemen had all been members of 
the convention that made the constitution, and yet were 
thus equally divided in opinion on‘the construction of the 
very instrument which they bad, so recently before that, 
assisted in forming. The point, then, was regarded as ex- 
tremely doubtful. There were others, who had not been 
members of the convention, who engaged on different 
sides, with equal zeal in the contest, until at length, a 
construction implying the existence-of the power was es- 
tablished, so far as a tribunal which had ‘no jurisdiction 
over the subject could do it, bya vote of thirty-four to 
twenty. It has often been observed, and I apprehend it 
is unquestionably true, that the character of Washington, 
then President of the United States, had great influence 
in producing this decision. Add to this, ‘too, that the 
question arose in the very strongest case which could have 
been presented for the advocates of the Executive—the 
case of a Sccretary, between whom and the President it 
was absolutely necessary that the most confidential rela- 
tions should subsist. These supporters of Executive au- 
thority were then, as men will ever be, influenced, in some 
degree, by the circumstances immediately around them. 
The statesmen of the day literally vied with cach other in 
expressions of their high confidence in the man who then 


filled the Chair of State, beloved by all, and distrusted by 


none; and it is but too evident, from the arguments ad- 
vanced on this occasion, that they were beguiled by the 
imagination that none but beings of such exalted virtue 


and spotless purity would ever be elected to succeed him. 
They reasoned from an illusion to which human nature is 
at all times Hable. i 
ple was decided, which forms a distinct exception to an 
established general rule; and, it cannot escape observa- 
tion, that, under other auspices, a very different result 


Under such circumstances, a princi- 
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would probably have been produced: by the deliberations} 
of: 1789. ‘The discussion to “sustain this power: mainly 
rested-on thesé: brief positions: that the ‘constitution had 
conferred -upon:the Presi the'Executive power; ‘that 
the generat concéssioniof Executive authority embraced 
removals aswell 4s appointments; that the power granted: 
to: the Senate; being an “exception ‘to this general -provi- 
sion; ‘ought, therefore, to be construed strictly, and: could 
not be'extended beyond the express right: (with its neces: 
sary incidents) of negativing appointments} and;‘aboveally 
thatthe President, being ‘bound to «stake care thatthe 
laws -be faithfully ‘executed,’ must therefore remove; 
whenever’ the «public «interest imperiously:. reqaires sit. 
The-last position, aided: by all the. extraneous considera- 
tions referred to, was successful.” : Every reasoner dwelt 
upon ‘it asthe key-stone of the-argument.. “It-was- not 
then-contended,; by the fathers of the republic, that thé 
general grant of Executive’ power: was to. be construed 
alone:by: the. strict specifications of it, subsequently en- 
tered in the same instrument. Truc, our modern rea- 
soners revolt at the thought of extending the powers of 
Congress beyond the specific enumeration of them, by a 
general. grant of “all legislative power? and although 
the honorable gentlernan::from New Hampshire has in- 
formed-us that the friends of this administration, claiming 
the authority.to remove,’ in. its utmost latitude, need not 
dread the discussion: of theirright to do so, yet he has, 
in this very debate; stoutly denied a construction to the 
general delegation of power to. Congress in the constitu- 
tion: ‘cto provide for the general welfare,” similar to the 
one placed, in 1789, upon the general delegation of Execu. 
tive power, ‘to take care that the laws shall be faithfully 
executed.” -Without this latitudinarian interpretation, 
the power of removal would have remained forever, on 
the general principle, in the President and Senate, “But 
it was not urged, in 1789, by any man, that this construc- 
tive power was unlimited and absolute; on the contrary, 
gauging it by the strict standard.of the rule which de- 
fined while it conferred. it, they declared that it was gi- 
ven to the President only.for the purpose of ‘securing’ a 
faithful execution of the laws,” as an incident to his great 
prerogative to preside over. his country for his country’s 
good... They pointed out the very cases for its proper ex- 
ercise: they said. it was necessary to remove a traitor from 
office, “to secure a faithful execution of the laws?” they 
urged that an officer who should become insane, corrupt, 
disabled, or in any manner, or by any means, unfaithful! 
or disqualified to serve the public to the public advantage, į 
ought to be, and was, of right, removable, in order “ to; 
secure a faithfal execution of the laws:? and, having thus} 
measured and marked.down the length, breadth, and the! 
depth, of the whole principle recognized by them, they; 
doubtless little expected that any opinion given, or pre-; 
cedent set by them, would ever be adduced to sanction! 
the exercise of uncontrolled and despotic power. ~The! 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee; who bas filled the} 
office of-a judge with great credit to: himself, ‘says, that! 
he loves precedents; and, having informed us:that Mr. j 
Madison understood the constitution and-structure of our; 
Government:as: well as any. man. that: evér lived,” holds} 
up the Congressional Register of that-day, ; points. to the! 
opinion. of that-able statesman there given, and triumph-; 
antly announces that there we may’ scé his doctrines, andj 
there his. constitutional-lawyer. --Sir, we. may venture- 
here, I-think, temeet the gentleman-on his own grounds.’ 
I say, too, that, -like others from the schools of forensic 
disputation, Ilove precedents; and that Mr. Madison, -on 
this subject, is also.my Constitutional lawyer. . But then, 
when I like the opinion. of a-constitutional Jawyer so well, 
1 take the whole, and not merely-a.part. of it.. I-do.not 
gratuitously reject one-half. of it, while T-rely so much ups 

on the other.. -Tread from the-same.-volume, :Mr. Madi- 
_son’sawords, nttered on. that same occasions. that ‘the 
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‘they: wer 


cx = ete fe i 
dismission of aimeritorious officer wasan abus i 
above his ¢onceptionjand..would merit: impéac 
Again, he qualifies the power be advocates; anc 
itthas: e The danger’then i ist for 
dent:candisplacé from offrce'a mai whose mery qu 
that he-should-be continued in it. - What will be'the mios 
lives which the- President can feel for'such abuse“ 
power, aid the restraints to operate to. -preventit?- Inthe: 
first-place, he willbe impeachable by this-House, ‘before’ 
the Senate; ‘such’ an’-act: of ‘mal-administration; fot T 
contend -that* thé wanton removal of ‘Meritorious officers 
would-subjéct him to impeachment and removal: from-his 
owihigh trust” < Our constitutional lawyer; then, thinks 
your President ought to bë- removed “from office; if he’ 
has‘acted on the principle avowed “by his“ friends: here,’ 
ahd says, the kind of power you contend for is above his 
conception... This does not seem to work ‘well; and per- 
haps-you may now think our constitutional lawyer, ‘who. 
understood the constitution and structure of the Govern- 
ment as wellas any man that ever lived,” sin an error. 
Then let us look into the opinions of others, expressed on 
the same occasion, who were aiding in the ‘establishment 
of this precedent, admired so’much. © Mr. Laurence, 
though an advocate of the same power, denied that, ac- 
cording to his understanding of it, it was ever to be-exer-. 
cised *“in a wanton manner, or from ‘capricious motives;” 
and, witha view to silence the apprehensions of those 
who were alarmed. lest it might be exercised without re- 
straint, he put to them the question which had been ‘an- 
swered by Mr. Madison: ‘* Would he (the President) not 
be liable to impeachment for displacing a worthy and able 
man, who enjoyed the confidenge of the people?” Mr. 
Vining, on the same side, remarked ‘that, if the Presi- 
dent should remove a valuable officer, it would be an act’ 
of tyranny which the good sense of the nation would ne- 
ver forget.” Suchi were the views of all the prominent 
advocates of this right, at that time. Do I go an inch,’ 
then, beyond your ownauthority, when E infer, from the 
opinions of the very men upon whose judgment you now 
build, that the system of removing meritorious officers, 
before. the regular expiration of their terms of service, 
for cither personal or party motives, is hostile tothe spit 
vit of the constitution, an“ impeachabic mal-administra- 
tion” of the Government, anda ‘tyrannical’? encroach 
ment on the liberties of the people? : f 
But when we trace the history of ‘the same- bill irits 
progress through the, Senate, it seems not to admit of a 
doubt that, but for the extraordinary concurrence-of ex- 
trancous circumstances then co-operating to produce this 
construction, the right of removal would never have been 
recognized. While that bill was under consideration in 
this House, on the 18th July, 1789, a motion was made 
to strike out of the clause, implying the existence of the 
right, the words by the President of the United States;” 
the object of which was to deny that right altogether. 
The-Senate then ‘sat with closed doors, and we have no 
account of the discussion. But we see from. the records 
how: the vote stood. . Mr. Madison’s constitutional opini- 
ions were: then usipopular in Virginia, as being too latitu- 
dinarian; in‘ consequence of which he had lost his election 
to the Senate, that ‘State being, at: the period referred to,. 
represented here by William: Grayson and. Richard Henry’ 
Lee. Both those gentlemen:vofed against the power,:and: 
in favor-of the motion. to strike out; and I suppose-that 
the: doctrine of strict constructions. of Executive: power 
was at that time, as it-often since has beens the prevail 
sentiment: of the State.» Georgia, South ~Garolina, ‘an 
New Hampshire, were all: united against the power, and 
e supported ‘by Johnson; of: Connecticut, and 
Maclay, of. Pennsylvania. Among‘ the friends of the mo- 
tion-we find Johnson, Few, of Georgia, Butler, of South 
Carolina, and: Langdon, of New Hampshire, who had all 


| been members of the Federal Convention. Nine voted for 


p t 
Adams,” the ‘f tendencies of whose: 
arg to-rely:on his:friend from: New: 
solidationsand:-monarchy.’? 


ldo no ntion: to 


thisifact, however; because I concur inany of these sweep-| 


ing: denunciations of that great patriot. .The same ques- 
tion-arose again-in-the Senate on the 4th of August, 1789, 
on-a motion to:strike out of the bill ‘* to establish an Ex- 
ecutive: Department, to: be denominated the . Department 
of: War,”? the words, sand- who,. whenever the said prin- 
cipal officer-shall be removed: from-office by the: President 
of the. United States,’ and again,.ou the same day; -pend: 
ing. the. bill ‘tto provide for the, government of a-térritory: 
Northwest. of the. Ohio;?. which contained sa ‘clause rei 
cognizing: the night to. remove.the :Governor of the terni- 
torys::; Similar: decisions followed in: each öf these cases; 
so,that. the question:was,. within three weeks, thrice decided 
heres and these decisions form the grounds upon. which 
the power, under its proper constitutional restraints, has 
ever since been claimed for the Executive. These facts, 
I submit, leave not a- shadow of-a doubt that, without the 
influence which the character‘of the Father of his Coun- 
try was- calculated to produce upon.the minds of the Sen- 
ators, many of whom were his-old.compatriots and most 


intimate friends, and without the powerful co-operation of 


My. „Adams, the decisions. would have been different, 
Under. such circumstances, Y would pause to inquire whe- 


ther itis. reasonable to. suppose that the. understanding of 


those Senators, who. so established this power, was, that 
the President, upon whom it. was conferred, was-to exer- 
cise it without limitation? Is it probable that uncontrol- 
led and absolute authority would have been acknowledged 
then, and that, too, by a body of men whose patriotism 
and devotion to the cause of liberty have never been sur- 
passed? ; $ 

‘The. opinions of Mr. Adams, on this subject, are proba- 
bly in a.great measure attributable to a belief which he 
hadindulged, in opposition tothe Federal Convention, that 
the power of the Senate, in regard to appointments, ought 
to have been entrusted to ‘ta. council selected by the Pre- 
sident himself at his pleasure’—in fact, a mere priv 
council, without the authority to check him. He thought 
that the people would be jealous that the influence of the 
Senate, if it were entrusted with appointments, would 
“be employed to conceal, connive at, and defend, guilt in 
Executive officers, instead of being a- guard and watch 
upon. them, and a terror-to therm.” : These opinions are 
disclosed in a correspondence which took place: between 
him and Roger Sherman, in the summer of 1789. -With 
these opinions, thus known to haye been entertained: by 
him atthe very time when he decided by-his casting vote, 
he-went far, we now find, to destroy the rights of the Sen- 
ate, and to reduce it to a mere privy council, without any 
effective. power.. In that correspondence Mr. Sherman, 
who. had been a member of the convention, urged against 
such opinions the views ofthat convention, which ovght to 
have been decisive in favor of the rights of the Senate. 
“Bat,” said he, ‘if the President was left to select a 
council for himself, though he may be. supposed. to be ac- 
tuated by the best motives, yet he would be surrounded 
by. flatterers, who would assume the character of friends 
and patriots, though they had no attachment to the public 
good, no regard to the laws of their country, but, influ- 
enced wholly by self-interest, would wish to.extend the 
power of the Executive in order to increase their own; 
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which had occurred during the whole eight-years in which 
Washington presided, to justify the hundreds which have 
been madeiin the first year ‘of this administration. ` Butin 
every instance, Washington’s removals were made (atid. it 
will not. be-denied) only- when: necessary forthe pub- 
lic: good; exaçtly complying: with. the rule which » had 
been established: In announcing theexercise-of this right 
to the Senate, he used. the word: superseded” instead. of 
“‘removed,” or “ dismissed,” which- were. subsequently 
adopted by his successors. But whether he did ordid-not 
consider the removals as provisional, and dependent on 
the future action of the Senate, we have no distinct infor- 
mation. Onal occasions be manifested ‘the highest re- 
spect for its concurrent powers in -the. business of Execu- 
tive appointment, and prescribed :a-duty for a. President, 
which has certainly not. been regarded as-such by one of 
his successors, when; in his message of the: 9thof Februa- 
ry, 1790, containing a few: nominations to supply vacancies 
which ‘had been temporarily filled in the recess, he says, 
“these appointments will expire with your present-ses- 
sion, and, indeed, ought not to endure donger than until 
others can be regularly made.” : ; 

The gentleman from Tennessee informed us of twenty- 
three cases in which Mr. Jefferson had removed; and then 
read, to justify the immense proscription now made, his 
answer of the 12th July, 1801, to a remonstrance of the 
committee of the-merchants of New’ Haven, un: the ap- 
pointment of Samuel. Bishop to: the office of ‘collector.at 
New Haven, then lately vacated by the death of David 
Austin. That letter was doubtless written under some ex- 
citement, caused. by the memorial itself; and the fame of 
Mr. Jefferson is rescued from the imputation now attempt- 
ed to be cast upon it by better evidence. . Yet even in 
this answer, he places. his removal upon the. ground that it 
was for the public good, and to. secure the:necessary. co- 
operation -with the ‘Government; expressly. stating,’ too, 
that his general object was to remedy the-very evil now coms 
plained-of. ‘During. the late administration,” ‘says-he, 
ts the whole offices of the United States were monopoliz- 
ed bya sect.” He considered that the former incumbents 
had been appointed mercly for party and personal aggran- 
dizement, and not for. the public welfare... Try the pre- 
sent abuses of power by the standard of. that letter, and 
you find yourselves standing on the. very doctrine. which 
he repudiated, and the: deleterious effects-of which. he 
says he endeavored to correct... ‘¢I shall correct the.pro- 
cedure; but, that done, return: with joy to that . state of 
things when the -only question. concerning a candidate 
shall be, Is-he honest?—-is. he capable?--is he faithful to 
the constitution?” The last administration removed no man 
for party motives, before the regular expiration: of ‘his 
term, and even. went beyond the. line prescribed by Mr. 
Jefferson, by: regularly re-appointing political opponents 
when their offices had expired. You now rest, therefore, 
on the principles which Mr. Jefferson. attributed:to’ the 
elder ‘Adams, -and. your policy, as avowed hefe by the 


they would often advise him to dispense with laws that | Senator from New Hampshire, does not .<¢follow ‘up: the 
should. thwart their schemes,:and in excuse plead that it/doctrines of the. great revolution -of 1800.: This- con- 
was done from necessity to promote the public good: they jstruction:of the answer to the New Haven. remonstrance 
will use their “own influence, induce the ‘President to use 'makes Mr. Jefferson consistent with himself. + In his let- 
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ter to Mr. Gerry, of the. 29th March, .1801, he says: *<Of 
ficers who .have- been guilty -of grass abuses of office, 
such.as marshals packing juries, &c.-..1 shall now remove, 
as my. predecessor „ins Justice. to have.done. . ‘The 
instances. will he few, and. gwded. by. strict rule, and not 
party. passion:.; "Phe right of, opinion- shall .suffer.no. inva- 
sion-from.me,..- Those.who have.acted well-have.nothing 
to fear, however they may:have: differed. from me in.opi-| 
nion.” Ia other parts:.of his. correspondence.we see the 
same view taken of his constitutional power. On. the 6th 
of July, 1802, in a letter to David Hall, 
Delaware, he acknowledges the. receipt. of communica- 
tions covering two. addresses, the one from.a democratic 
republican meeting. at. Dover,..and the, other.. fromthe 
grand and general juries of the circuit court of the United 
States, both of them praying.a removal of Allen McLane, 
the father of our present minister to England, from the 
office ofcollector of the customs at Wilmington. It appears 
that Mr. McLane was objceted to by them, on the ground 
of personal dislike, and for the alleged warmth of his fc- 
deral opinions. Mr. Jefferson, in this letter, replying, to 
those addresses, refuses to remove the incumbent for such 
reasons, ‘< lest he should bring a just. censure.on -his ad- 
ministration.” He says, ‘we are not-acting for ourselves 
alone, but for the whole human race. We must not,. by 
any departure from principle, dishearten the mass of our 
fellow-cilizens.” -He then lays down the very. principle 
on which this power can be constitutionally and properly 
exercised, ‘Lf Colonel McLane has done any act incon- 
sistent with his duty as an officer, or as an agent of this ad- 
ministration, this would be legitimate ground for inquiry, 
into which I should consider myself free to enter.” He 
takes a distinction between. refusing to appoint a political 
opponent, and removing him during his term, the last of 
which he refuses to do: thus leaving your thousand xve- 
movals from the Post Office and other Departments, of the 
Government under the full reprobation. of the “doctrines 
of 1801,” upon which you have attempted. to justify them: 
The next President, whose removals were referred. to 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, was Mr. Madison, our 
«constitutional lawyer,’ under whose opinions we have 
already seen, there is no shelter to be found for this ad- 
ministration. ..'Then came Mr. Monroe, who not, only dis- 
‘Avowed such policy-as.is now pursued, but practised poli- 
tical tolerance in its widest. signification. . He had.a great 
constitutional Jawyer, to advise him-—-one whose precepts 
ought to be now. adhered to, even as strongly.as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee grasped those of Mr. Madison. 
That constitutional. lawyer, sir, was : Andrew Jackson, 
whose advice on any question should not be slightingly 
passed over by. the gentleman from Tenneéssec, and espe- 
cially when we are considering the special force and effi- 
cacy of the second section of this article in the constitution. 
On the 12th of November, 1816, before Mr: Monroe’s 
election had been officially announced, he gives this mag- 
nanimous view.of the duties of a Chief Magistrate: In 
every selection, party and party feclings should be avoid- 
ed. Now is the time to exterminate that monster, called 
patty spirit. By. selecting characters. most conspicuous 
for their probity, virtue, capacity, and firmness, without 
any regard: to: party; you will go far to, if not entirely, 
eradicate, those feelings which on former occasions threw 
so many obstacles in the-way of Government, and perhaps 
haye the pleasure and honor of. uniting a people hereto- 
fore politically divided.. The Chief Magistrate of a great 
atid, powerful nation should never indulgein party feeling, 
His conduct should be: liberal and disinterested, always 
bearing in mind that hë acts for the whole, and not a part 
of the community- _ By this course, you will exalt the na- 
tional, character, and acquire for. yourself a name .as iM- 
perishable as monumental marble... Consult .no party in 
your choice: pursue. the. dictates of. that unerring judg- 
ment:which.has so long and. so often benefited our coun- 


hen. Governor,of' then 


try, and rendered conspicuous its rulers: J 
sentiments of a friend; they.are the feeling: 
my own. heart, of an undissembled patriot.’ 
said, sir, that. this constitutional lawyer, ha: 
doned these views às. unsol But ask, whe 
late as May, 1824, he maintained the same 
mental elevation, confirming the. same. opinion: 
printing them more deeply by the.increased auth 
sanction of his own great name. Ina letter.to the Honar- 
able George Kremer,. of that date;.so far:from, retracting 
e says, ‘my. advice to, the. President was, that he 
upon. principles like: these: consider himself 
; the nation, not.of-a party; that he should have 
around. him the best talents the country could afford, with- 
out regard to sectional. divisions; and shotild,. in, his selec- 
tion, seek, after men: of. probity, virtue, capacity, and 
| firmness; and, in this way, he would go far to eradicate 
those feelings which, on former occasions, threw so many 
obstacles in the way of Government, and be enabled per- 
haps to unite a people heretofore politically divided.” 
Those who delight to view the result of the last Presiden- 
tial election as a verdict rendered by the people onan 
issue joined, can best inform us how far these sentiments 
and constitutional opinions should be viewed as having 
formed a part of that issue, and how far they were sanc- 
tioned by the then expression of popular approbation, .. 
‘These opinions and precedents. of great constitutional 
lawyers lead us to othcr reflections upon the general ex- 
pedicncy of the two doctrines, and the probable reasoning 
of those who made our constitution. By the old articles 
of confederation, the power of appointment was. vested in 
Congress. Under the present constitution, the same power 
was transferred to the President and Senate. .The House 
of Representatives, chosen biennially, was not entrasted 
any portion of this important power... Why, no: 
able gentlemen have strongly pressed ‘the, importance of 
what they call the principle of rotation or change in office, 
to comply. with the popular will. “The House of Repre- 
sentatives being entirely.subject to the mutability of po- 
pular opinion, weuld be most apt to change with every 
popular breeze, and give effect to that opinion. Did this 
escape the intellects of the fathers of the republic? . Six, 
if we are to accredit their contemporancous expositions of 
the constitution, and the very writings which procured 
its ratification, their reason for. not. investing the Repre- 
sentatives with this. power,, was to;preyent the remoyal of 
valuable officers with every popular.change, and tò give 
Stability to the administration of the Government.. More- 
over, when the gentleman, from New Hampshire. states 
here, that the same political causes which induce the 
people to change their Chief Magistrate, should operate 
upon all the subordinates, agents, and deputies, he forgets 
that the popular attention never js, and never can be, 
while absorbed bythe. consideration of the merits and 
demerits of contending candidates for the first office in 
their gift, sufficiently diverted to decide upon all the offi- 
cers in the country. Ina State or asmall Territory, where 
the. people know all.their officers, they may act. witha 
view to them. .. But hundreds of thousands voted, during 
the last great. political: contest, for men. politically op- 
posed to officers whom they had never seen; and of whom 
they knew nothing--nay, to their dearest friends, whom 
they neither. wished nor expected should be removed. 
You cannot. justify vour course, then, by saying it is the 
popular will, and especially when. your President, with 
this election in full view, and with a knowledge, of the 
effect of the sentiment on :the public, told us that the 
Chief Magistrate ofa great and powerful nation should 
never indulge in. party feeling.” Under such. circum- 
stances, is it not fair to. conclude that, if his.election must 
be regarded as any. expression of. popular will, in regard 
to subordinate, officers, that will was: in ,fayor of his sen- 
timent, -and against the: indulgence: ‘of party feeling to 
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Ht: ‘that; although t the ¢ 
and ‘gare’ less; +i the 


ations: of infer! 


“the ‘question of: the fithess: or : ünfitness of the për 
f| sort minated: to sce eed. “Now, if A berem vod’ ‘from, 


election o 


struction, vote, ay; wher 
advise as Well as consent 
i mHE Ansiver, * no; we know a 
or the mére elevation: ‘of thi though: we do not’ think the: no- 
ate pique ör for personal vengeance; for| mince absolitedy weit: > We thin d 
i tise of the’ right: of opinion, for hatred’ or for} a bettées man.” “It is Said; howévers that we mus st restet 
favoritism: ‘or for aiy other cause thari to secure a faithful) our advice to the nomination before vis, and thot; if we 
‘discharge of public service for the public good, Executive] go beyond that, it js advice unasked. “TY answer that even 
: itimately exércised; and shall now and|if 1am, as his adviser, to consult the interests ofthe Pre- 


for the the: ppoiri sent, 


foréverafter be effectually and fearlessly restrained. The} s'dent alone, I cannot ahways know whether B will really 
-expectants for ‘dead men’s shoes”. will then ‘disappear. 
“Phe elective franchise will ‘be restored. to.its pristine pu 
riye “Executive patronage yilt no’ ‘longer teneli “us at the 


stit his purposes, until T learn why A has been removed, 

and thts:ascertain what his purposes are, > He may be dë 
écived cither'in the character or quali fications of his no- 
wince} and we- knowing, perhaps, more about them thari 
the President, y bound: ‘to ‘look to’ his’ interests ‘alone, 
{| ought to ‘advise hin of his-error. “Is it our object toai- 
vise him to appoint such persons à as will aggrandize himi- 
self, or sustain his party? He may have’ “recommended 


ee eae and vigorous: ‘But if these 
: ritciples be iow disregarded, despised, and prostrated, 
“out people will be converted into office hunters, the con- 
test for power will be cyerywhere conducted without refer- 
ence to principle, the elective franchise will sink under 
the inflicnce'of personal hopes and personal fears, úni- 
versal corruption will be substituted for ‘that virtue with- 
out which: a republic cannot exist; and at the expiration 
of évery' four’ years the tumult will'swell, and the venality 
“WHIP fest y until, thé ‘depravity of ‘the whole system ‘of 
oveitinent -being no- longer ‘tolerable, “disgusted and 
‘dispirited’ by ‘the complete failure-of our attempt ‘at ‘self. 
government, we shall sink into the arms of the first Cæsar 
who shall be willing to strike a mortal blow at the liber- 
ties óf his country. Let me not be told, then, that the 
most sacred of our constitutional privileges i is to become 
the victim of any slovenly draughtsman of a commission or 
a sfatute, confounding Executive power with Executive 
pleas ¢.. By the paramount law of the land, a President 
‘can officially know no pleasure but: the people’s interest; 
and when’ you stiffer him to’ sink the officer in the man, 
you violate its simplest and most salutary restrictions. 
With this view of the duties of a Chief} Màågistr ate, and 
of his constitutional power, it must occur that; as his 
authority. to' remove can be excrcised only for USC, 
there ihust be some tribunal to inquire into and ascertain 
that cause. I regard this right, though denicd by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, ‘a8 a necessary incident of the 
advi isory power of the Senate: We ‘know well that there “This makes’ the Pr sident’ inde dent’ ‘of rote 
is a great dividing | line betwee ‘{iethis: body. » ‘One! his appoimting power; i 
party: here denies ‘our constitutional Debt fo“ hnt auch] estabhshed by sti 
‘troublesome questions or to test any part of the groitid- New Ea ar reminded us; ha 
work of ‘our’ “great and glorious reform. We warit to 
learn a jittle of the raffonale.of this operation: = We have] 
all along, ‘as you'tell us, ‘benighted ‘anid in the dark. 
Give’ us li shit, then, we say: We consider ourselves 
pound to ‘advise the Chief Magistrate in his appointments. 
‘We are pot restricted to a mere. expression of consent to, 
or dissent from; ‘his nomination. We may, ay; mast, go 
farther. | Tf you ask me whether t will consent-to a choice 
which you alone can make, T may answ er, yes.. But 
if you ask tite whether Twill advise you so to ‘choose, I 
might point you ‘to a better. The words advice fond 
consent arc not synonymous—their meaning is “éssen- 
tially different. Consent js the mere agreement. ofthe 
mind to whut is proposed by another. Advice ordinarily 
imphes t the recommendation of some opinion, or the offer- 
ing óf some ‘informatión worthy to be weighed and act- 
ed upon by another. The ‘gentleman from ‘Tennessee, 
exy essing an opition current, as we all know, among his 
po itical fidends Here, denies the constitutional right of] 
the Senate to examine into and judge of’ the propriety of 
removals-from office, and declares that our power is con- 


-z 


one of the opposite party to supply the vacancy créated 
by the removal of his own party man. With a‘vicw to 
his interest, then, as his adviser, we ought, ‘Lsuppose, to 
tel him so.» Well, J inform him of it, and he tells nie, in 
friend 
aK 


reply, that he knew that, but has dismissed hjg ð 
because hé has tost his influence. Then, if 1K 
he a-fact that his nominee has’ lost-his influence’ ‘too, ł 
should telk hiñ so; should I not?” How; then, even ae 
cording to the views of those who ‘think the President is 
to consult his own pleasure, ‘can we be faithful advisers, 
without asking, j in our confidential way, here; what: “that 
pleasure is; or ferreting out the causes of his removals? 
On the other hand, if lam to advise with an eyc'single to 
the public good, which I take to be my trie’ standard, I 
ought not to advise him to appoint B when I know that A, 

whom he hasremoyed, and can re-appoint, is a better man 
for the office. ` {sit notthen expedient for us, hay, is itnot 
sometimes absohitely necessary to the proper discharge of 
our advisory duties, to lear why vur servants have been 
dismissed? Andif so, where is the clause in the constitu- 
tion which limits us in the exercise of these duties? ea 
we have, as gentlemen say, no constitutional right to’ ii. 
quire into the causes of these removals, we have no pow er 
to investigate the propricty ofthe appointments to All vacii- 
cies; for the first df these principles being’ conceded, ‘the 
other will flow gs a` consequericé from the 


nal truth iy politics Waa! sé that whiten er Power in any 
Government’ is dependent, is absohite also" T'appre- 
kend, too, that this new restrictive’ construction’ of cur 
constitutional duties differs entirely froin that adopted by 
all’ oar predecessors. True; ‘their Executi ivé ‘recor da 
show that the’subject has tiot been moved’ on every pomi- 
nation; yet the right to exercise the power appears not to 
have been denied before: and those ‘records show us that 
the Senate has often inquired into the propriety of némi. 
nations, and of removals also. When Robert’ Purdy me- 
morialized this body on the 15th of January, 1822, repre- 
senting, “as bedid, that his-removal from the army had 
been improperly-r iniade, and eveh charging, è 
that favoritism, with'the President, «had super 
claims of merit,” the Senate, instead of deciding “against 
their own power, or branding it as inquisitorial, appomted 
a committee to investigate the whole subjec 


‘anid on the 
18th of! April afterwards, they, by‘tesolution, called for 
the’ report of the board ‘of ‘general officers, upon which 
the’teduction atid new arrangement of the army ‘had been 
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sba nhumeraties; and although; as ap- 
pears by the'able’reports of the committee which investi- 
gated the causés ‘and ‘the legality of the arrangement, they 
did aniplefusti¢e ‘to the. merits: of these gallant officers, 
andadmitted thér tò be fully competent for the stations: 
to stpply which the Président had named them tothe 
Senate, yet the nominations were ‘not confirmed: ‘Gads 
den and Towson wete rejécted here, on the 16th of March, 
1822, and ‘the nomination: of Fenwick was then with- 
drawn: The President afterwards te-nominated them to 
the Senatey when'the same investigation’ was again made; 
the ‘committee Called on the War Department’ for more 
full information; the President assigned all his reasons in 
an elaborate ‘message to the Senate; the committee ve- 
ported against those reasons, with a full argument to refute 
them, and the Senate a second time rejected all these ap- 
pointments, on the ground that other persons were enti- 
tled to them. Here was no cry of inquisitorial: power; 
nor did'the Senate consider, as the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee now’ does, that their power was confined to the 
question of fitness ‘or unfitness of the nominees. On the 
10th of April, 1822, the Senate, by resolution, instructed 
the Secretary of the Navy, among other things, to còm- 
municate to them, in Executive session, ‘in what: situa- 
tions, and for whatireasons, acting appointments for offi- 
cers were made in the Navy Department.” It will not 
be pretended that the mere fact that the call was not di- 
rectly on the Chicf Magistrate, impairs the force of the 
precedent, as a demand of the causes’ of Executive ac- 
tion. Cases in which the Senate has inquired into the 
causes of appointments have often occurred. - On the 4th 
of January, 1826, the Senate, by resolution, called.‘ for 
any information tending to show the propriety of sending 
ministers to Panama; and it does not appear by the Jour- 
nal that the majority, so much reproached for their dé- 
fence of the then administration, made any objection to 
the resolution; but it does appear that the resolution was 
on. that day offered by Mr: Macon, and was immediately 
adopted.’ In the case of William B: Trish, who was nomi- 
nated by Mr. Monroe as marshal of the: Western district of 
Pennsylvania, the Senate called, by resdlution, ôw he 
President of {he United States, to cause tò be laid before 


were presented to him,-relative to the appointment, as 
well those’ which opposed his appointment, às those 
which requestéd it,” and the President complied with the 

all, without é¢omplaining agaiist the Senate for having 
exercised power ‘unconstitutionally or improperly. The 
first President of the United States, who was also the 
President of the convention’ that mace the constitution, 
considered thé Senate as entitled to the ‘utmost latitude of 
inquiry. When they rejected his, nomination: of Benja- 
min Fishbourne, for the place of naval officer of: the port 
of Savantiah, Washington, in bis message} hoininatng 
Lachlan Mcintosh forthe place, says, ‘* Permit me to sab- 
mit to youtconsidcration, whether, on occasions where the 
jropricty of Nominations may appear questionable to you; 
it would not’be cXpedient to communicate that circum- 
stance tome, aid thereby avail yourselves of the iifornia- 
tion which led he to make them, ‘and which I would with 
pleastire lay before you.” A conimitteé was then: ap- 
pointed towait én ‘the President, and confer with himon 
the mode“of communication. proper to be observed þe- 
tween him and the Senate, in the formation of treaties 
and making appointiients. to offices. This’ committee, 
by their chairman, Mi Izard, on'the 21st of August af 
ter, reported the very rule of the Senate now tobe found | 
in our Manual as No. 30; which, with a view togive time 
for these inquiries, provides that, when venhiinations: shell 


junanimously direct otherwise; for taking the 


‘President shall- meet ‘the Senatè to’ pive or to te 


[swerable.f 


be made, a futitre:day shall be ‘assigned; unléssth Bi 


dération; prescribes the form of atrangemierit; w 


formation, and even directs their own ‘attendandé é 
other-place where he may convene them for’ such purpo”’ 
ses.” With this history of that rule, which has been cares 
fully preserved by. all Gui predecessors, but appears now 
to be forgotten, who cai doubt'that, in their opinion; the! 
utmost latitude of Inquiry was to be allowed to the Sen~ 
ate on all Presidential nominations?” “We “have high aws 
thority in favor of our constitutional right'to inquire, in 
‘the report'of the ‘Committee on Execttive Patronage, 
miade hy this body on the 4th of May, 1826—a committee 
which then thought, as they informed the world, that they 
were ‘acting in the spirit of the constitution, in laboring 
to multiply the guards, and to strengthen the barriers, 
against the possible abuse of power.” The second sec- 
tion of the second bill reported by that committee pro- 
vides, ‘*’Phat, inall nominations made by the President to 
the Sehate, to fill vacancies occasioned by an exercise of” 


the President’s power to remove from office, the fact of 


the removal shall be stated to the Senate, at the same 
time that thé nomination is made, with a’ statement of the 
reasons for which such officer may have been removed.’” 
Now, ‘sir, would that committee* have reportedan uncon- 
stitutional provision for the adoption of the Senate? ‘The 
proposition in it was to exercise the right of inquiry in 
every Case, and thus by one sweeping clause to super- 
sede the nécessity of any future resolutions for that pur- 
pose in particular cases. Why now consider the doctrine 
unconstitutional which was thus supported? So highly 
were the principles of this report then approved, that 
six thousand copies were ordered to be printed, and the 
arguments contained in it were then declared to be unan- 
"Frese inquiries were all right, then, ‘and the 
thought that it was wrong “to establish a court of ingui- 
ry” did not occur to the committce. So, too, the House 
of Representatives, in the exercise of its legislative pow- 
ers, lias scrutinized the motives of the heads of Execu- 
tive Departments. ‘That House demanded, by resolution, ° 
on the 8th of May, 1822, from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, “a particular and minute account of each transfer 


tof the public money from one bank to another, which 


had been itiadé after thé 1st of January, 1817; and the reg- 


od St oca [sons ahd motives for- making the sanie;” andin: March, 
them all such’ letters ‘and’ petitions, or other papers, asf 


1822, they obtained the information demanded, inia re- 
port. ‘By us the right to look into the causes of Execu- 
tive action is not claimed as an incident of the mere legis- 
lative power of the Senate, but of its Executive authori- 
ty, and therefore stands on much stronger grounds.’ 

in 1821, the Senate, thinking a chargé des affaires not 
a proper representative of this Government at Rio Janei- 
ro; interfered to recommesid the appointment of a minis- 
ter. Their opinion on that subject had not been request- 
ed, whei, by their resolution of the 3d'of March of that 
year, they advised the President to appoint sucha minister. 
The act‘was voluntary and gratuitous. ‘They did not then 
regard Has ii objection that their advice was unasked, not 


consider themsdlvéd confined to thé “Giness’ orunfitness of 


the chargé de 
main silént, Iih 
and answer-on 


affair They did not feel bound to re- 
he slaves around the throne of ‘a despot; 
when spoken to. And itappears to me, 
that on subjécts connected with either treaties or appoint- 
thénts, ‘before the: election’ of ‘the ‘present Chief Magis- 

Hite, they have’ considered thenisélveés, in the spirit of the 
Constitution, and tider the solemn obligation to advise the 
President which it imposed upon then, ‘equally bound’ ta 


* Phe names of those who composed Ue Conmittee on Executive 
Patronage, are, Messra,. Benton, (ehairman,):Macon, Wau Buren, 
White, Findjay, Dickerson, Holmes, Hayne, and Johnson, of Kens 
tucky. i ee F ee ea S ; 
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warn him: of approaching, danger’ to the country, and to 
consult. with him. on 


the. means of averting it; equally, 
bound to give him. information: which. could tend: to. m, 


vill-sound the.tocsin.of slander, andif. the press.has been 
generally subsidized by the Government, surmise of of- 


crease: the welfare and-prosperity. of -that country, and tofon: 


discuss with him the means of securing and-promoting: it, | 
had not first-asked theiradyice. Would: 


whether he: had or had not fir 
you,-sir, regard himas a ‘faithful adviser, and a trye friend, 


who should never warn: you.of.danger, or give you infor= 


mation until you asked him -to do.so?. And if:not, are we 
acting in the spirit-of the constitution, when we restrict 
gur advice to the President. to the mere fitness or unfit- 
ness of his nominee? : : 

The treaty making, as well as the appointing power, is 
yested'in the President and Senate. The advice and con- 
sent of this. body is an indispensable prerequisite to the 
Yatification of all treaties,.-and isan sentis component 
part of. the power to make,thei.. ` It.necessárily:lookş as. 
well to the, annulled as -to.the “annilling stipulations with 


other nations; has always rejected: new..treaties, when: 


preferring-old.ones; and though- indulging the utmost lati- 
tude, of inquiry into all the reasons, and all the facts, con- 
nected: with both, it has never. yet met with objections to 
the most ample exercise of these powers. 

‘It is well understood, sir, that, within the year of which 
this day completes the circle, a great revolution has been 
effected in, the public. offices, ty the. discharge of the 
former. incumbents, and that the Representatives of many 
of the States are anxious to spread upon the records here, 
for the benefit of posterity, as well as of the present 
age, the latent cause of this great Executive reform. We 
have another motive to make the effort to effect this. We 
desire that the simple facts should appear, in justice to all 
those who have been dismissed from the public service 
without charge or accusation against them. We consi- 
der this necessary as an act of justice, not only to the suf- 
fevers, but to their families, their friends, and their posteri- 
ty. Weseek to distinguish the innocent from the guilty; 10 


vate employment, without furnishing him at his request 
witha certificate of his fidelity. The same justice, which 


Awe dispense in private life, should be yielded to a faithful 


public servant, when dismissed. from public employment; 
and'unless as public:-men we intend to abandon those prin- 
ciples which govern us in our.social and domestic relations, 
we are, in my humble judgment, bound to entertain these 
inquiries. They can do no injustice to the Executive. H 
its power has not been wantonly-abused, the conduct of 
the Government will be presented to the people in an un- 
exceptionable point of view. But, on the other hand, if 
the President’s authority has been: perverted entirely to 
party and personal purposes, are we not bound.to. correct 
the evil? And, should we-refuse to present him td this na- 
tion in. his proper character, at the expense ofthe reputa- 
tion of all our fellow-citizens, who.have been trampled 


funder foot by the arbitrary and eae exercise of pow- 


ery will it not be said, that, by shrinking from. the inves- 
tigation, we have distrusted his integrity, and. have shown 
a belief that his security was in concealment? If all has 
been rightly done, do we ‘not treat him ungenerously by 
refusing him an opportunity of presenting the evidence 
for his acquittal at the bar ef public opinion?~~ay, sir, at 


exhibit to public view; among the searching. operations of} the bar of public opinion: for at that bar he must stand 


this Government, how many have been removed on thejand await his sentence; and his direst foe could, 


not wish 


representations of secret foes, or vindictive political op-jhim a more certain condemnation, than inevitably awaits 


‘ponents; how many. have been dismissed. on: suspicion, }lim, unless he is heard in his defence. : : 

and how many without. suspicion; and how. many have] . If Tarn right in my views of the constitutional powers 
been condemned without having: been: suffered to learn fof the President and Senate, ; thus far presented, the for- 
the nature of the accusations against them. Jf rumors, | mer can never properly remove an officer before the ex- 
founded in many cases on the statements of the victims] piration of his term, but for cause connected only with 
of the proscriptive system, be true, many have been|the public interest; while the-latter can investigate that 
hurled. from stations which they have filled with honor to/cause, and ascertain by the facts how. far the, constitution 
themselves, and withadvantage to the public, without the | bas been complied with;. and, if this authority has-been 
assignment of any reason for. the act; and in many -in-|abused, or extended. beyond ats constitutional ‘limits, the 
stances, it is. said, the files of departments here have been] Honse may impeach the author of such abuses before :the 
filled with foul calumnies, by aspirants to office, and their}Senate, and the Senate may.remove him, and. all his mi- 
secret agents, without. giving:the accused even the for|nions. An impeachment, however, requiring. a majonty 
wality of atrial. |. If this beso, here is a real inquisition, [of the House to prefer it, and two-thirds of the Senate to 
to rack. and; torture, not the bodies indeed, but the char-!sustain it, can rarely, perhaps never, prevail against the 
acters.of men: Isit more than an. act of justice to the {exercise of Executive patronage directly on Congress and 
victims, thatthe truth should appear? The. accusations] the influence of party spirit. Then suppose that a Presi- 
against thein, though strictly ex parle, are yet the avowed |dent, regardless of his duty, and of the . consequences 
foundation of official acts of departments here, and are|either of exposure or impeachment, should remove all 
matters of record on file, in those departments, which | our public servants who would not consent to his usurpa- 
may be resorted to, by all future generations, to blacken 'tion of the sovereignty of the.people, and fill their places 
the memory of these men, and to disgrace their families | with favorites and parasites who should scek to robe him 
when they shall be laid in their graves. .. In a government | with the imperial purple?. We have heen told that such 
of laws properly administered, the discharge of a public ja case may occur; that Aaron Burr was once on the verge 
servant, without any assigned reason for the act, must or- | of this high office, and it has been said that he would bave 
dinarily cast some imputation upon his character. No | filled every office inthis way. I do not say so myself, nor 
matter how innocent he maybe, no matter whether any |do I pretend to decide upon that. But the question, now 
charge has or has not bcen preferred against him, yet the | arises, what checks have the people upon an usurper, who 
existence of such charges will be presumed. Under such | should do these: things for his own advancement, immedi- 
circumstances, the breath of calumny is sure to stain his | ately`after -his accession: to the Presidency? -Itis certam 
reputation, even though acquired by a long life of faithful | that, until the expiration of his four: years’ term, a period 
public service, and exemplary private conduct: The {long enough for the achievement of a revolutioy ithe peo- 
hireling libeller, the prostituted wretch, who may havèjple -have.no check. upon him. except through. the instru- 
gained the very office from which he has been removed, mentality. of the Senate; and in.such.a case the question, 
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‘What -controthas the Senate upon this power? becoinres 
one: of intense interest to the Americai people: 

We have seen that, by. the terms ofthe constitution, the 
President is ‘authorized to: fill up all vacancies: happening 
in the recess of the Senate; by granting commissions, which 
shall expire'at-the:énd of their next session. When ava- 
eancy is created by a.removal, the question arises, Can the] 
officer removed be reinstated by the direct action of the 


Senate? =s : ; wes 
-/:-Thete are- many who maintain the affirmative of this 
question. Some for whose. judgments I feel great defer- 


ence, and with whom I usually act here, have so -express- 
ed themselves; and there are-certainly strong opinions to 
support them. That of Alexander Hamilton, expressed 
in the 77th number of the Federalist, is urged with much 
force as being in accordance with this construction. Af- 
ter enumerating there, as one of the advantages to be ex- 
pected from the co-operation of the Senate in the business 
of appointments, that it would contribute to the stability 
of the administration, he adds, ‘the consent of that body 
will be necessary to displace, as well asto appoint.” It is 
insisted that the displacing, here referred to, is indicated 
by the context to be, not a temporary removal by a tem- 
porary appointment, amounting only to an ‘attempt to 
change,” but that the power denied by him-to exist in the 
President alone, was such a displacing power as could de- 
fy the ‘¢discountenance of the Senate,” and that, there- 
tore; this great statesman pressed it upon his countrymen 
as one of the highest recommendations of the constitution, 
that ‘a change of the Chief Magistrate would not occa- 
sion so violent or so general a revolution in the officers of 
Government as might be expected, if he were the sole 
disposer of offices. | Where a man in any station has given} 
satisfactory evidence of his fitness for it, a new President} 
would be restrained from attempting a change in favor of 
a person more agreeable to him, by the apprehension that 

the discountenance of the Senate might frustrate the a 
tempt. Those who can best estimate the valtie of a steady 

administration, will be the most disposed to prize a provi- 

sion which connects the official existence of public men 

with the approbation or disapprobation of that body, which, 

from the greater permanency of its own composition, 

will, ‘in all.probability, be less subject to inconstancy than 

any other member of the Government.” The weight of 
Hamilton’s opinion is here set in full array against the ad- 
vocates of constructive power; and it- is true. that-his:ex- 
position of the. constitution was cotemporaneous with its 
ratification; that it was then given to, and pressed upon, 

our countrymen, for the purpose of effecting that ratifica- 
tion; that it was viewed at the time as obviating all objec- 
tions to the extent of Executive influence; and that, per- 
haps, the only censure which has ever been cast upon his 
political writings, charges that he was too much disposed 
not to curtail, butto extend and increase the powers of 
the Federal Government. Yet, his’ doctrine, at least to 
the extent contended for, was not recognized by the House 
of Representatives in 1789; and, if the decisions of that 
day, which have been referred to, are to be regarded as 
obligatory upon us, the Senate has no direct action upon 
the removals of the President. The question recurs, then, 
by what constitational mode can it maintain any check up- 
on these abuses of Executive power? 

J take the trie difference, between the present adyo- 
cates of that power and myself, to: consist in this—they 
consider the Senate as standing in the relation of a quasi 
privy council to the President, who may or may not abide 
by their advice, as to him shallseem most expedient. They 
deny the doctrine of Hamilton, that ‘< the constitution 
connects thé official existence of public men with the ap- 
probation or disapprobation: of the Senate.” They deny 
the whole and. every part of it.. They deny itin every 
view which can be taken of it. I consider the Senate as 
possessing certain Executive powers, to be exercised in 


| leave the places vacant. 


co-operation with the President, whe’ they approve of the 
administration:of his co-ordinate powérs; ‘of in’opposition 
to; and as‘a salutary check upon him, wlren he‘has aby 
suchi- powers; and that, as officers of a certain grade càn- 
not be appointed without their ‘advice and consent, so; if, 
those officers be removed to rewatd partisans, or for’any 
other unjustifiable purpose, the Senate can reject nomina- 
tions to: supply the vacancies thus occasioned, and ‘thus 
either compel’ the President to reinstate thosé:removed, 
orleave'vacancies which he cannot supply after the expi- 
ration of their-session. If this view besound, the Senate, 
by its legitimate; though indirect action upon every remoy- 
al, has acheck upon the abuse “of power, which, if exer- 
cised ‘when the public interest really demands it, will. đe- 
stroy the motives for that abuse, aud imay hereafter save 
the republic in her hour of greatest peril. “The objects 
to be attained by an ambitious and designing President, 
through the instrumentality of these removals, will be to 
displace the real friends of the people, and to fill up the 
vacancies with his own creatures, subservient to his will, 
and independent of all other control; and if the Senate 
have the virtue to reject his propositions to effect these 
ends, he may be compelled to retract his removals, or to 
This right of rejecting appoint- 
ments, with the express design of acting upon the remo- 
vals, should be exercised whenever the removing power 
has been abused—because every such abuse isan act of 
tyranny, and the first approaches of usurpation, or oppres- 
sive and arbitary power, should be repulsed by those who 
ought to stand as the most vigilant and intrepid among the 
sentinels of liberty. Ordinarily, he who accepts an ap- 
pointment to fill a vacancy occasioned by such an abuse of 
power, is cognizant of the facts, and consenting to the 
abuse. Moreover, this check should be interposed when- 
ever the public interest demands the restoration óf a mé- 
ritorious officer, whether removed through inadvertent er- 
ror or intentional injustice. “The Senate thought it impor- 
tant to exercise this right in the cases of the military no- 
minations in 1822; but the privilege becomes inestimably 
valuable:whenever the removing power of a President is 
exerted forthe purposes of personal ambition, and in ut- 
ter contempt of the public interest. It is infinitely bet- 
ter'to go without an officer than to submit to *“an act’ of 
tyranny” in any shape: We have no right to originate 
bills for:raising réevenue—we cannot nominate or propose 
inthe first instance the sums to be levied: on'the: people; 
but when the other House sends hère such’ bills, we ‘can 
amend or reject them. ` Now, whenever we believe that 
the sum to be raised is destined for any purpose which is. 
tyrannical or oppressive, or not really necessary for the 
public interest, we are bound to negative the whole bill, 
if we are not allowed to amend it to suit that interest. 
We should, doubtless, refuse any appropriation of public 
money if we believed it destined. to advance the interests 
of an usurper, although satisfied at the same time that a 
real evil might grow out of the want of funds to disburse 
the ordinary expenses of Government. In these and all 
similar cases, the question must be weighed and decided, 
whether the object to be achieved is worthy of the sacri- 
fice it may occasion; and so longas the ‘spirit of our añ- 
cestors dwells within these walls, we shall’ rarely think any 
sacrifice too great, if made.ina successful resistance to the 
oppressive exercise of arbitrary’ power. | er as 
But there are some here who maintain that we have no 
such check on the Executive, and that the President is 
authorized to fillall vacancies existing in the recess of the 
Senate; sothat, when we have rejected such appomtments 
as have been proposed to us, and, having been informed 
by the President that our services are no longer necessary 
here, shall have adjourned without day, he may fill the 
vacancies then existing. If this be true, he can fill such 
vacancies as well with one person as another, and of course 
can, and will generally, re-appoint the very man whom we 
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removal is subject to the formidable.check of the.Senate’s 
concurrence in, the.successor of ‘the Presidenta. differ- 
ence so important-as to. destroy the. force of -all sweason- 
ing from the one to the other: A power, in every instance 
controlled in its exercise by., the Senate, cannot :-be.com- 
pared with a power.in- every instance uncontrolled, and ex- 
ercised. as the caprice of the Governor for the time being, 
heated by. recent opposition, and goaded by revenge, may 
dictate.” ‘The distinction lies here: every vacancy exist- 
ing. in the recess is not:a vacancy. happening within the 
true construction of the second article. ‘The .appoint- 
ments to supply,such: vacancies must be made té by grant- 
ing commissions, which shall expire at the end of the next 
session,” not after the expiration of that session, The 
commissions granted during the last recess expire, eo in- 
stantt, with the termination. of the present session; and if 
the offices are not filled by. the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, vacancies will exist at the moment we adjourn, not in 
the recess——for that moment cap with io more propriety 
be said to be recess than session; and those vacancies will 
not exist by reason of any casualty or happening not pro- 
vided for, but by the expressed will ofa co-ordinate branch 
of the appointing power, Tt has never been pretended 
thatthe President alone could fill, by one of these tempo- 
raty appointments, a vacancy happening during the ses- 
sion. -In the celebrated. report of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, made here onthe 25th of April, 1822, which, 
as I have already stated, met with the sanction. of the, Sen- 
ate in the rejection, of the military appointments, it is 
urged that “the word ‘happen’ relates to some casualty not 
provided for by law. 1f the Senate be in session when 
offices are created by law which were. not before filled, 
and nominations be not made to them by the President, he 
cannot appoint after the adjournment of the Senate, un- 
less specially authorized by law, such vacancy. not happen- 
ing during the recess.” "The. same construction was. evi- 
dently adopted by Congress, . and by the .President him- 
self, when, inthe act of the 22d of July, 1813, they thought 
it necessary, to insertan express provision in the second 
section, to confer upon the President the power to appoint 
collectors of direct, taxes and internal dutics during the 
recess, if not before made by and withthe consent of the 
Senate... Every vacancy existing in the recess is not therc- 
fore a vacancy, happening in the recess.” In the third 
section of the first article of the constitution, touching 
the appointment of Senators, it is provided that, ‘if va- 
eancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during the 
recess of the Legislature of any State, the Executive there- 
of may make temporary appointments, until. the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such va- 
eancies,”? : 
These temporary appointments by the State Executive 
are analogous to temporary appointments by the National 
Executive. How, then, has this clause in the constitution 
been construed? The first case which occurred, .to test 
its ‘construction, was decided on the 28th of March, 1794, 
onan appointment by the Executive of Delaware, which 
appears to have undergone a full inyestigation. ‘The re- 
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Such. was: the determination on 
this question, going the whole length of the principle we 
seek to establish... ; ; : ; 

In the case of: Mr. Lanman, a. Senator. frem.-Connecti- 
cut, the. Senate,.on:the 7th of..March, 1825, wént still far- 
ther. His term expiredon the. 3d-of March, 1825; after 
which; he produced here.a certificate of appointment by 
Oliver Wolcott, then Governor ofthe State; dated the 8th 
of February,, 1825; and although. the Legislature of the 
State was notin session at the time, and did not sit until 
May, yet the Senate decided that there was-not in- this 
case a vacanty happening by any casualty. not provided 
for, and therefore “Mr.:Lanman. was not entitled to..a seat. 
We find.among the distinguished names,then_ recorded in 
favor of this construction, those of Messrs. Benton, Ber- 
rien, Dickerson, Eaton, Gaillard, Hayne, Jackson, (now 
President) King, Lloyd, of Maryland, Macon, Tazewell, 
and Van Buren. . Itis not for me to proncunce- upon the 
correctness of a decision thus established; but if it was 
right, it not only covers, but goes beyond my. position. Tt 
18 true that, in some similar cases, Senators have been per- 
mitted to sit here, but they all passed without considera- 
tion, except that of Mr. Tracy, who was. held entitled to 
a seat, by a party vote, ina period of high excitement-— 
all.those. who were called federalists voting for,and.all those 
who were. called democrats againsthim. Tempora mutan- 
tur. However we may be branded. as the federalists of 
this. day, our doctrine appears to have been the republi- 
can doctrine of that period. The constitutions of each.of 
the States, in the. cases referred to, provided. that.their 
Governors should see that their laws were faithfully. exe- 
cuted; and their laws directed those -Governors “to fill 
up all vacancies, happening in the .recess’?: of their re- 
spectives Legislatures, by. temporary appointments; so that 
there exists no. ground upon which-to build.up a construc- 
tion.in favor of the power ofthe. Federal Executive, which 
docs not equally. sustain that of the State Executive, in 
each of-these instances. Without further discussion ofthe 
principles connected with this subject, we might regard it 
as never to be shaken while the constitution lasts, that the 
President alone cannot fill any vacancy occasioned by the 
refusal of the Senate to concur in his. nominations; and 
that if he, having had a fair opportunity. to consult his 
constitutional advisers, should refuse. or neglect to do-so in 
any case where their consent to the appointment is requir- 
ed, he has no power to supply the vacancy existing at the 
expiration of their session. : 

Before I close my remarks upon the constitutional rights 
of the President. and Senate, suffer meto say, sir, that 
there cannot be, ina free Government, a more dangerous 
principle than that of implied. Executive power. . To con- 
trol it, we cannot keep too steadily in view, that.delegat- 
ed authority should always be. either strictly construed, 
or distinctly defined, and that, by the terms of the consti- 
tution, power, not expressly ceded, is reserved to the peo- 
ple or the. States, I shall be gratified to see some farther 
evidences than any yet developed, to make.,.pood the re- 
mark.of the gentleman from Tennessee, when he express- 
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ed his pleasure at beholding the. administration majority 
of the American Senate. “contending against all tose. 
doctrines which are calculated to increase the authority of 
men in ofice.” . We have also been informed, that we live 
in an agé when State rights are the great objects of re- 
gard; when a predominating party has taken them into its 
especial keeping; when the President himself is their 
grand. protector; when our hearts shall be gladdened, and 
our-eyes blessed, with the glorious vision of a party in 
power ‘no longer warping the constitution from its legiti- 
mate construction, to increase the strength of the F-deral 
head, but paring down all forced implications of authori- 
ty, and restoring to their pristine purity and vigor the 80- 
vereign and independent powers of the twenty-four States. 

Such, we are told, sir, isthe primary object of modern 
reform. But the example of this administration is a sad 
commentary on so fine atext; and the principles advanced 
in this debate to sustain it, sap the whole foundation of 
these lofty pretensions. Reverencing, as I ‘sincerely do, 
the constitutional rights of the States, I view the avowed 
principles of the Executive as subversive of the most im- 
portant powers of that very body where alone the States, 
as such, are represented. Rob the Senate of these, and 
of what availis their mere legislative authority, when the 
very laws themselves are to. be passed upon by judges, 
and executed by officers, in whose appointment they have 
substantially no concern? An English King boasted that, 
while he could appoint the bishops and judges, he could 
have what, religion and laws he pleased; and it was the 
opinion of Roger Sherman, in adverting to that remark, 
that, if the President was vested with the power of appoint- 
ing to and removing from office at his pleasure, like the 
English monarch, he could render himself despotic. A 
blow at the rights of the States is a blow at the liberties 
of the people; and whenever the period shall arrive for de- 
stroying the latter, the first aim will be to prostrate the 
powers of the former, in the Senate. Those who framed 
the constitution foresaw this, and, so. far as human wisdom 
could guard against the evil, they provided for it, by or- 
daining that no State shall ever be deprived of hey equal 
suffrage, in this body, by any change of constitution. Hie 
murus aheneus esto. Tere lies the bulwark against con- 
solidation of the Government—the barrier for the protec- 
tion of the States against the encroachments of Executive 
power; and the American who shall succeed in breaking 
down this defence will bury in its ruins the liberties with 
the constitution of his country. The effort to destroy it, 
in order to be successful, will never be made in open and 
avowed hostility; but the first approaches of the enemy 
will be gradual, crafty, and disguised. Many a Sempro- 
nius wilithunder ‘war to the kuife’s blade” against the 
foe whom he secretly encourages, until, by successive re- 
strictions upon the rights of the Senate, the salutary pow- 
ers of the States are stolen imperceptibly away, and most 
probably under this very pretence of enabling the Execu- 
tive to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 

Let us now, sir, briefly, in conclusion, while we com- 
memorate the day which inducted our Chief Magistrate 
to office, review his administration of the past year, ap- 
ply to it the test of these principles, and calmly inquire 
whether any constitutional interposition of the Senate be 
requisite to check the abuses of power. This anniversary 
recalls the pledges of the inaugural address: to keep 


steadily in view the limitations as well as the extent of 


the Executive authority; to respect and preserve the 
rights of the sovereign members of our Union; to manage, 
by certain searching operations, the public revenue; to 
observe a strict and faithful economy; to counteract that 
tendency to private and public profligacy which a pro- 
fuse expenditure of money by the Government is but too 
apt to engender; to depend for the advancement of the 
public service more on the integrity and zeal of the pub- 
lic officers than on their numbers; and. particularly to 
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correct those abuses which, it was then charged, had 
brought the patronage of the Federal: Government-into 
conflict with the freedom: of elections, and. counteract 
those causes which had placed or continued power in un- 
faithful or incompetent hands. 
hour warns me that I ought not to trespass on your at- 
tention, by inquiring how far all these pledges have been 
redeemed; and the examination of all the topics present- 
ed by such a general inquiry might lead me beyond the 


The lateness.of the 


£s egiguo fine,” within which Iam admonished that an Ame- 


rican Senator should confine himself, when speaking of an 
American President. 
served on this day, that our public officers are increased 
in number, and not diminished in salary; that. the pro- 
mised retrenchment has terminated in a recommendation 
to establish additional bureaus, with more publicagents, 
and increased demands on the treasury, to swell to an al- 


But it is true, and ought to he ob- 


most boundless extent the influence of the Executive by 


a general extension of the law which limits appoint- 
ments to four years, and bythe establishment of a Go- 
vernment bank; and that a general system of proscrip- 
tion for a manly exercise of the right of opinion, under 
the pretence of rotation in office, has brought the pa- 
tronage of the Executive into full conflict with the free- 
dom of elections. 
nor subjects, which might by possibility be considered as 
mere topics for partisan effect, and with a nobler pur- 
pose than to subserve the petty interests of any sect, or 
any party, our attention is forcibly arrested by some in- 
stances, in which these pledges have been so violated that 
their tendency, if not immediately, at least conscquen- 
tially, and by the force of example, is subversive. of the 
dearest interests of our people, and of the most: sacred . 
institutions of our republic. 


Turning from the investigation of mi- 


When we look to the manner in which the pledge to 


observe a strict and faithful economy has been redeemed, 
we find the expenses of Government increase, through 
the instrumentality of these rewards and punishments for 
political opinion. 
expenses attending the recall of nearly the whole of our 
diplomatic corps, and the appointment of others to sup- 
ply their places, have caused large drafts upon the trea- 
sury, and laid the foundation for increasing demands up- 
On it. 
or hundreds of thousands of dollars have been expended 
in punishing .opponents, or inquiring, how profusely, the 


Outfits, salaries, and all the incidental 


But without dwelling to estimate how many tens 


public bounty has been lavished upon favorites, we have 
something more important to consider. We know that, 
if funds for such purposes have been taken from the 
strong box, without appropriations, the President must 
have dipped his hands into the nation’s treasure in oppo- 
sition to the constitution, which it is our duty to support. 
Moncy cannot be drawn from the treasury except in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and the ra- 
dical act of the first of May, 1820, after limiting the pow- 
ers of the President in relation to transfers of appropria- 
tions in the army and navy, provides, in the fifth sec. 
tion, “that no transfers of appropriation from or to other 
branches of expenditure shall thereafter be made.” May 
we not inquire now, from what fund the money has been 
drawn to defray the greatly increased expenses of our 
foreign missions? These. expenses were not provided for, 
during the last session of Congress, by any law: for they 
were not foreseen or anticipated. If then the diplomatic 
fund was insufficient for these purposes, either the nation 
has been brought in debt to accomplish them, or the con- 
stitution and the law have been violated by unauthorized 
drafts on the treasury. It is certain that we are now called 
upon to appropriate largely, either to pay a debt incurred, 
or to supply a deficiency in some other fund not appro- 
priated for these expenses. If the Executive can recall 
our foreign agents for party purposes, or to promote 
friends, even where no legislative appropriation has been 
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made for these objects, Congress has virtually no control 
over our foreign intercourse, and we may hereafter éx- 
péct that our ministers'abroad will be withdrawn on the 
accession of evéry new incumbent of the Presidency; that 
new men will be sent to supply their places; and that the: 


whole relations of the country with foreign Powers will! 


be changed, or thrown into confusion, at the end of every 
four years. Admit the power of the Executive, without 
appropriation, to recall and to appoint ministers, and by 
the operation to biting the nation in debt, for the public 
good; yet show us how the public good required this in- 
cyeased expense. Take a case for example, and let some 
ingenious advocate of the administration assign a reason 
why our late minister near the court of St. James was re- 
called. Mr. Barbour had acquitted himself faithfully in 
every public trust which had ever before been confided to 
him, and was at the time of his recall discharging, with 
honor to himself and his country, the high duties of his 
mission. In what respect was he thought to be either in- 
competent or unfaithful? Was any new policy to be 
adopted in our relations with England which he would not 
espouse? Take another case, and inform us why the 
gallant Harrison, the hero of Fort Meigs, the victor at 
‘Tippecanoe and the Thames-—a veteran in council, as well 
as in the field—distinguished for his virtues in all the re- 
lations of the citizen, the soldier, and the statesman; why, 
Task, was he proscribed as unfit to represent his country 
abroad, and withdrawn from Colombia, to make room for 
Thomas P. Moore? He had scarcely arrived at Bogota— 
the ink was still fresh. on the Executive record which in- 
formed the President that it was the advice of the Senate 
that he should represent us there, when the order for his 
removal was announced. This could not have been dene 
for any official misconduct. ‘There had been no time to 
inquire into that. Was his fidelity distrusted, then? Or 
how did the public good require his dismissal? Think you 
it willtell well in the annals of bistory, that he who had 
so often periled life and limb, in the vigor of manhood, to 
secure the blessings of liberty to others, was punished for 
the exercise of the elective franchise in his old age? Sir, 
it was an act, disguise itas we may, which, by holding out 
the idea that he had lost the confidence of his country, 
might tend to bring down his grey heirs with sorrow to the 
grave. But the glory he acquired by the campaign on 
the Wabash, and by those hard-carned victories for which 
he received the warmest acknowledgments of merit from 
the Legislature of Kentucky, and the full measure of a 
nation’s thanks in the resolutions of Congress, can never 
be effaced; and. any effort to degrade their honored ob- 
ject will recoil on those who make it, until other men, in 
better days, shall properly estimate his worth, and again 
cheer his declining years with proofs of his country’s con- 
fidence and gratitude. Tf, then, these acts, and others of 
a similar character, be hostile to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, can we regard the expenditure of public money 
they have occasioned as a proper redemption of those 
pledges which, on this day last year, so much delighted us, 
“to observe a strict and faithful economy, and to keep 
steadily in view the limitations as well as the extent of the 
Executive power?” 

The pledge to preserve the rights of the sovereign 
members of our Union, as wellas the defence of the ad- 
jninistration, made by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, 
lead us to the reflection that more members of Congress, 
who were friendly to the election of the present Chief 
Magistrate, have becn appointed to office by him, within 
the compass of a single year, than have been appointed 
by any other President during the whole course pf an ad- 
ministration of eight years. ‘The consequences of this 
were foreseen and deprecated by the founders of our 
Government, but the provision which they inserted in the 
constitution to prevent them has proved inadequate to 
its object. Such was the opinion of a favorite constitu- 


tional lawyer, who, in an address to the Tennessee Legis- 
lature, on the 7th of October, 1825, explained this sub- 
ject so fully that 1 shall be pardoned for producing'a large 
extract from ‘that valuable state papet, especially after the 
gentleman “from Tennessee has adverted to it, and made 
an argument upon it. i f 

c With a view [says he] to sustain, more effectually, in 
practice, the axiom which divides the three great classes 
of power into independent constitutional ehecks, I would 
impose a provision, rendering any member of Congress 
ineligible to office under the General Government, during 
the term for which he was elected, and two years there- 
after, except in cases of judicial office. The effect of 
such a constitutional provision is obvious. By it, Con- 
gress, in a considerable degree, would be free from that 
connexion with the Executive department which at pre- 
sent gives strong ground of apprehension and jealousy on 
the part of the people. Members, instead of being liable 
to be withdrawn from legislating on the great interests 
of the nation, through prospects of Executive patronage, 
would be more liberally confided in by their constituents; 
while their vigilance would be less interrupted by party 
feelings and party excitements. Calculations, from in- 
trigne or management, would fail: nor would their 
deliberations, or their investigation of subjects, con- 
sume so much time. The morals of the country would 
be improved, and virtue, uniting with the Tabors of the 
Representatives, and with the official ministers of the law, 
would tend to perpetuate the honor and glory of the Go- 
vernment. But, if this change in the constitution should 
not be obtained, and important sppointments continue to 
devolve on the Representatives in Congress, it requires no 
depth of thought to perceive that corruption will become 
the order of the day; and that, under the garb of con- 
scientious sacrifices to establish precedents for the public 
good, evils of scrious importance to the freedom and pros- 
perity of the republic may arise. Tt is through this 
channel that the people may expect to be attacked in 
their constitutional sovereignty, and where tyranny may 
well be apprehended to spring up, in some favorable 
emergency. Against such inroads, every guard ought to 
be interposed; and none better occurs than that of closing 
the suspected avenue with some necessary constitutional 
restriction.” y 

It is interesting to examine how far this administration 
has actually practised on these maxims, Why, within the 
very first year, six members of the Senate,* being onc- 
eighth of the whole body, as it was composed during the 
twentieth Congress, have been appointed to some of the 
most important offices within the gift of the Executive. 
As yet, the message of this session reiterates the princi- 
ples of the Tennessec letter, with a sight reservation, by 
way of covering the case as it now exists. By that letter, 
judges alone might be selected from the members of Con- 
gress. By the late message we are informed that “the 
necessity of securing in the cabinct, and in diplomatic sta- 
tions of the highest rank, the best talents and political ex- 
perience, should, perhaps, (even here we have a quere) 
except these from the exclusion.” If it be, €“ perhaps,” 
necessary to change the constitution to save us from doing 
wrong, why not do right without the change? . The new 
reservation is a flat departure from the maxims of 1825; 
and still even that does not cover the acts of the Executive: 
for we have not only diplomatists and cabinet ministers 
(important officers!) chosen from the members of Con- 
gress, “within the term for which they were elected, and 
two years thereafter,” but important appointments of a 
very different character, even in the post office and the 
customs, continue to devolve on them, convincing those 


“Mr. Van Buren, Secretary of Saucy Mr, Branch, Seerctary of the 
Navy; Me. Berrien, Attorney General; Mr, Eaton, Seeretary of War; 
Mr. MeLane, minister to Eng'and; and Mv. Chandler, ecllectar at 
Pordiand, 
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who have become proselytes to the Tennessee doctrine, 
without any great depth of thought, that corruption may 
become the order of the day, and that, under the garb of 
conscientious sacrifices for the public good, evils of serious 
importance to the freedom and prosperity of the republic 
may arise. But the gentleman from Tennessee, who call- 
ed our attention to the letter, and without whose notice 
of it Ushould hardly have adverted to it, says-— 

[Here Mr. GRUNDY explained. He stated that he had 


alluded: to the letter in reply to the Senator from Indiana, | 


Gen. Nonir.] 

Mr. CLAYTON continued. . Sir, the honorable gentle- 
man’s reply was, that the people ought to have changed 
the constitution, but that, without some constitutional re- 
straint, the President was under no obligation to practise 
what he formerly preached. However valid that defence 
may appear, it is not the opinion of my constitutional law- 


yer: for, in that same letter, he says, ‘fit is due to myself 


to practise upon the maxims recommended to others.” 


‘These and similar pledges obtained for him thousands of} 


votes, during the canvass of 1828, and ought to have been 
redeemed. 


E When the blood burns, how prodigit the soul 
* Lends the tongue vows,” 


Moreover, it will require much “depth of thought” to 
convince us that a President cannot do what he thinks 
right, without some constitutional restriction to prevent 
him from doing what he knows to be wrong; or that a 
man of sound mind and good disposition cannot avoid the 
destruction of bis own family unless you treat bim like a 
madman, by tying his arms and depriving him of the 
means of doing injury. 

There was, however, no pledge in the inaugural so 
striking or so important, as the recognition of that obliga- 
tion, then said to be inscribed on the list of Executive du- 
ties, by the recent demonstration of public sentiment, to 
counteract those causes which brought the patronage of 
the General Government into conflict with the freedom o! 
elections. Sir, your Postmaster General, wielding the 
patronage of his Department over clerks, deputies, con- 
tractors, and agents, in numbers amounting to nearly 
eight thousand men, has, for political effect, removed 
from public employment, in pursuance of a general sys- 
tem, so vast a proportion of the old and faithful public ser- 
vants connected with that immense establishment, that. its 
vesources and its energies are impaired, public confidence 
is diminished, and suspicion, darkening this great avenue 
to light, as she spreads her dusky pinions over it, whis- 
pers that some of its recesscs have been converted, for po- 
litical purposes, into posts of espial on the private inter- 
course of your. citizens. ‘The public press, too, by the 
instrumentality of which alone this republic might be 
prostrated; by the influence of which a President might 
be swelled into a monarch; has been—not shackled by a 
gag law-—no, sir, but subsidized, by sums approximating 
to the interest ona million of dollars, granted in the way 
of salaries, jobs, and pensions, to partisan editors, printers, 
proprietors, and all the host, directly and indirectly, con- 
nected with and controlling it. ‘The appointment of edi- 
tors to office is not casual, but systematic; they were ap- 
pointed because they were editors. In the days of the 
french Revolution, when the press was bought up with the 
public funds, the country was flooded with envenomed 
effusions from the jacobin prints. The post of profit 
was then erected in the kennel, where a venal pack 
bayed, like bleodhounds, for murder. Marat was distin- 
guished, as the editor of a revolutionary journal, for vio- 
lence and vituperation; and, having published his demand 
of two hundred and sixty thousand heads, as a sacrifice to 
liberty, was soon elevated to one of the highest officesof the 
republic, where, as a member of the infernal triumvirate, 
which deluged France in tears and blood, he combined 


the bloodhounds of the old French litter. 


the cunning malice of Robespierre with the native ferocity 
of Danton. . He was a compound of the vices of both bis 
coadjutors; of all that on earth was flagitious, mean, in- 
human, and inexorable: for he came fromthe schools.of a 
faction which trained its disciples. to cry havoc without 
mercy, when bounty lured them up the path to blood and 
death. The examples of that day teach us how easy is 
the transition from the hireling libeller to. the brutal mut- 
derer; and that he whose habits have long accustomed. 
hin to live upon the ruins of private reputation, would 
shed the blood. of -his victim with pleasure, if paid to do 
the deed of death... An independent, able, high minded 
editor is an honor to, his country, and:to the age in which 
he lives. He is the guardian of -tke public welfare, 
the sentinel of liberty, the conservator. of morals; and 
every attempt. to allure or to coerce him to desertion 
from his duty should be regarded as an insult and an 
injury to the nation whose interests he is bound to de- 
fend. It is less manly in an assailant, and not less in- 
dicative of hostility, to bribe the sentry on the walls of 
your citadel, than to gag him and hurl him from its battle- 
ments. Itis more dangerous to corrupt the press by the 
prospect of office, than absolutely to silence it hy sedition 


Jaws; because, although by the latter course it may be 


destroyed, yet by the former it may be made the engine 
of tyranny. The charge of an undisguised effort to sub- 
due its energies in the days of the elder Adams, brought 
down upon the heads of all who were friendly to the 
sedition act the full measure of public condemnation; and 
it yet remains to be seen what will be the effect pro- 
duced by an attempt to buy and prostitute it. We have 


a pack in full cry upon the trail of every man whose in- 
tegrity of purpose will not suffer him to bend before pow- 


er; and friends, and character, and happiness, are torn 
from him by them, with as little remorse as was felt by 
Can all these 
things be justified by the examples of the illustrious Jef- 
ferson? „Sir, his real friends will at all times spurn the 
imputation which the very question conveys. They will 
remind you that the first prominent act of his administra. 
tion was to disembarrass and untrammel the press; to 
disengage that chartered libertine” from the shackles of 


authority, and leave him free as mountain air. They will 


tell you that the great maxim he adhered to tili the latest 
period of life, was, that ‘error of opinion should always 
be. tolerated while reason was left free to.cambat. it;’ 
that he rewarded the office hunting libeller who had slan- 
dered his predecessors with a view-to.gain by his election, 
with his unconcealed and unmitigated scorn and contempt; 
that he bought no man’s services with gold, adopted no 
system of pensioning presses with office, offered no lures 
to libellers, employed no assassins of character. ‘Three 
years ago, when the great Western Statesman, who has, 
for his independence, been hunted like a wild beast, filled, 
with honor to his country, the office of Secretary of State, 
he became an object of the bitterest vituperation, by dis- 
charging some half dozen printers from the petty job of 
publishing the Jaws; and although the whole extent of 
this exercise of patronage, as it was then called, did not 
amount to more than a few hundred dollars, yet it was 
considered as an exertion of power vitally dangerous to 
the country—as tending to establish a Government Press, 
Such a press was said to be more alarming to the liberties 
of the people than a palace guard of six thousand. men; 
and the acts of the Secretary were denounced as being 
calculated to ‘sap the vigor, degrade the independence, 
and enfeeble the vigilance, of the sentinels. on the watch- 
tower of liberty, whose beacon lights should blaze with 
pure and undying lustre.” But now, when so many of 
those very sentinels have been subsidized by office, and 
the new stipendiaries have formed in battalia about the 
throne, presenting their pikes, in close array and forty 
deep, for its defence, the lofty eloquence of these patriot 
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òrators is heard no morè within our walls; their harps 
hang on the willows; and instead of ringing an alarm 
through the land, they are hushed into the deepest silence 


he does not poison its point. My objects, Itrust, how- 
ever, have been above such warfare. IT have endeavored 


and the most tranquil repose. 


In this brief and hasty review of the prominent charac- 


teristics of the first year of this administration, [said Mr. 


C.] we have observed those acts which, in the opinion of 
the honorable member from Tennessee, will have no more 
effect upon the American public than ‘fan attempt to 
agitute the ocean by throwing pebbles on its surface.” 
We find, however, that the removals to which he referred 
have not amounted only to the dismissal of a ‘‘ few subor- 
dinate officers,” but to a thorough revolution among the 
most important and most faithful functionaries of the Go- 


vernment; and it ought to be remembered that even the 
subordinate officers alluded to were freemen. I may 
know less of this world than the able and experienced 
member from Tennessee, but Y still think this nation will 


look to an act of. tyranny, which tramples a faithful ser- 
yant under foot, orturns him out with scoffs and con- 


tempt, however humble his condition may have been, 


with feelings very different from those manifested by the 
They may not care. for the little 
salaries, but they will look to the principle of Executive 


advocates of power. 


action——to the motive which makes that action dangerous. 


Does the honorable gentleman recollect the reason for 


which John Hampden. refused to pay the ship money? The 
sum for which he contended amounted only to a few 


pence, yet the claim of a British monarch to it was resisted 
to the utmost, and the feelings of an English public were 
agitated like the ocean in a storm, not on account of the 
sums to be paid under the illegal exaction, but because it 
was an encroachment on their rights, and an abuse of 


power. Every genuine American republican carries the 
spirit of John Hampden in his bosom. 
rable member’s own high estimate of national character 
will not suffer him to entertain the degrading idea that an 
English public, under an English monarch, cherished a 
loftier sense of liberty, or a more determined spirit of re- 
sistance to the abuses of authority, than his own country- 
men. Was he forgotten the reason which induced our 
ancestors to resist the tea duties and the stamp tax? Was 
it only the sum to be levied. which set this continent in a 
flame, or was it the oppressive principte upon which those 
claims were founded? If the mal-administration of Exe- 
cutive power hss been such as even to “exceed the con- 
ception” of that great patriot, whose opinions we both re- 
verence so highly, why is it that the honorable member 
views with such contempt the sum of the salaries awarded 
to Executive partisans, and all the distress and anguish 
inflicted on the sufferers by proscription, while he over- 
looks the principles which have been violated, and the 
constitution which has been trampled under foot? Here 
is the ground'on which we have arraigned your adminis- 
tration; and although its friends may laugh its victims to 
scorn, they should recollect that what is theirs to day may 
shortly he in the power of another; though they now con- 


sider this as a mere gossamer, floatingin the political at- 


mosphere, and have even toldus itis a feather, which can 
weigh nothing with the people, they should recollect that 
this feather is torn from the plumage of the American 
eagle, and that the transgression which they now regard as 
so venial, may be a precedent to sanction the usurpation 
of power for the destruction of the liberties of the people. 

Having elosed my remarks in reply to honorable gentle- 


men, suffer me now to say, sir, that it has been no part of 


my object to embitter the feelingsof my associates by per- 
sonal allusions to them, although Ihave intended, upon 
the challenge of the gentleman from Tennessee, to speak 
out as “boldly, frankly, and freely,” as he might reason- 
ably desire. But if any luckless arrow of mine, inadver- 
tently shot, rankles in the bosom of any member here, he 
is welcome to send it back with his best force, pravided 


Surely the hono- 


to preserve unimpaired the rights of the tribunat establish- 
ed by our-forefathers as the only common umpire for the 
decision of those ‘controversies which must arise, in the 
best regulated political families, and to show that, without 
the aid of such a tribunal, we must sink back into that 
anarchy which, among -all other nations, and in all former 
ages, has been the sure harbinger of tyranny. & have 
labored to sustain what I believe to be the right and duty 
of the Senate: to interpose a barrier against the improper 
exercise of Executive power, which now’exmtrols, either 
directly or indirectly, nearly every avenue to every station, 
whether of honor or profit, within the gift of twelve mil- 
lions of people. But, if the sentiments which have been 
avowed by gentlemen of the majority on this floor should 
be supported by the American people, their giant par- 
ty, which has already borne upon. its shoulders a weight 

veater than the gates of Gaza, will, in the overthrow of 
Doth these objeets, wrench the very pillars of the Govern- 
ment from their foundations. Then we shall find how 
dreadful are the consequences of such doctrines. Upon 
their construction of Executive -power, should one, pos- 
sessed of the temper and ability which have so often eha- 
racterized the consuls and chiefs of other republics, obtain 
the Presidency--such a man as Napoleon meant to de- 
seribe when he spoke of the Russian “ with a beard on his 
chin”--exercising, as he may, in the spirit of oriental 
despotism, perfect command over the army, the navy, 
the press, and an overflowing treasury, the merest drivel- 
ter may foresce that our liberties will fare like the ‘*par- 
tridge in the falcon’s clutch.” The very sentinels of our 
freedom will be bribed by him,- with our own gold; and 
even many of those who have so triumphantly borne aloft 
the stripes and stars, amidst the thunders of battle, will be 
compelled to ‘beg bitter bread,” or to turn the steel, 
which we have placed in their hands, against our own bo- 
soms. He will readily gain to his purposes a floek of those 
voracious office hunters, whom we have seen brooding 
over the spoils of victory, after a political contest, hike se 
many vultures after a battle, perched on every d ead bough 
about the ficld, snuffing the breeze, and so eager for their 
prey that even the cries of the widow and the orphan 
cannot drive them from the roost. It has been said, and 
f beticve truly, that we can never fall without a struggles 
but, in the contest with such a man, thus furnished by our- 
selves with “all appliances and means to boot” againsh 
us, we must finally sink. Fora time our valleys will echo 
with the roar of artillery, and our mountains will ring 
with the reports of the rifle. The storm of civil war will 
howl fearfully through the land, from the Atlantic border 
to the wildest recesses of the West, covering with desola- 
tion every field which has been erowned with verdure by 
the culture of freemen, and now resounding with the 
echoes of our happinessand industry. But the tempest must 
subside, and be succeeded by the deep, calm, and sulle 
gloom of despotism; after which, the voice of a freeman 
shall never again be heard within our borders, unless in 
the fearful and suppressed whispers of the traveHer frota 
some distant land, who shall visit the scene of our destrug» 
tion, to gaze in sorrow on the melancholy ruin. 

{Here the debate closed for this day. } 


Fray, Mancu 5, 1830. 
ABOLITION OF DUTIES, TAXES, &c. 

‘Phe Senate, on motion of Mr. BENTON, proceeded te 
the further consideration of the bill, introduced by himself, 
for the abolition of sixteen millions of duties, &c. &c. 

[When this subject was last under consideration, a ques- 
tion of order was raised by Mr. FOOT, of Connecticut, 
whether, on account of a section of it, which proposed to 
raise the duty on certain articles, this bill was within the 
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constitutional power of the Senate to- originateit; which 
question, the Vice Président not choosing to exercise his 
prerogative of deciding, had. submitted to the decision of 
the Senate:} Pig els 

Mr. BENTON declined saying any thing on this ques- 
tion, his only object being to have a decision one way or 
the other, that his bill might be advanced so as to take the 
usual course of bills thus introduced. 

The yeas and nays having been required, and ordered 
to be taken, on the question of order— 

Mr. WEBSTER suggested that it could hardly be ex- 
pected that, ifa question of this importance, in à consti- 
tutional view, was to be gravely decided upon a point of 
order, it could be so without some discussion. © This dis- 
cussion, he thought, might well be avoided, at present, 
by the gentleman’s withdrawing his bill, or modifying it 
so as to take out the feature excepted to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT said that the bill might be 
withdrawn by the gentleman who introduced it, with the 
unanimous consent of the Senate, but not otherwise. 

Mr. BENTON then asked leave to withdraw the bill. 

‘No objection being made, the bill was withdrawn by 
Mr. BENTON from the table of the Senate. 


| 


Sarurpay, Marcu 6, 1830. 
The Senate was chiefly occupied this day in discussing 


some provisions of the bill making appropriations for the 
support of Government for the year 1830. 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1830. 
GEORGIA AND THE CHEROKEES. 


Mr. FORSYTH made the following motion; in doing 
which he said that he considered the documents therein 
referred to necessary to a full examination of the question 
concerning the laws of Georgia and the Indian tribes re- 
siding within that State: 

«That the remonstrance of the State of Georgia against 
treaties previously formed by the United States with the 
Indians in that State, and against the intercourse law of 
1796 ; and the report of the House of Representatives of 
Georgia, of the 11th February, 1786, be printed.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved an amendment, the 
object of which was to include also the laws of Georgia, 
recently passed, extending jurisdiction over the Cherokee 
Indians. 

The PRESIDENT observed that he was informed by the 
Secretary that these laws were noton the files of the Senate. 

Mr., FRELINGHUYSEN said he supposed that the Se- 
cretary could obtain them. 

Mr. FORSYTH said he had no objection that the laws 
of Georgia should be printed, but he presumed that all the 
laws of all the States having relation to the same subject, 
ought also to be printed. He said he would accept the 
proposition of the gentleman from New Jersey as a modi- 
fication of his resolution, if the objects of it were extended 
so that it should embrace the laws of all the States in 

“which Indians have resided, concerning their relations. . 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN said that this amendment 
would cause too much delay. To wait till the Secretary 
had procured and printed all these laws would be to wait 
till the session of Congress had closed. ‘The only tenden- 
cy, then, of this proposition, would be to defeat the ob- 
ject he had in view. It appeared strange, that, when a 
question is to be discussed in relation to the laws of Geor- 
gia, the materials which are deemed necessary for that dis- 
cussion will not be given to us. It cannot, [said Mr. F.] 
be disguised, nor denied, that the principal question we 
have to decide, is in relation to the right of Georgia to le- 
gislate as she has done. If that question is settled, all will 
be at an end: but until that question is settled, how are 
we to decide on the right of Georgia. to pass those laws? 


these laws are before us? How are we to illustrate the 
issue between this nation and the State of Georgia and the 
Cherokees, without the laws of Georgia, which materially 
belong to it? And how will that issue be illustrated by 
the laws of Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, or ofany 
other State? If gentlemen wish to have the laws of the 
other States, he, [Mr. F.] had no objection ; but he want- 
ed to see the laws of Georgia, to assist him in the argument 
which this important question will necessarily bring on; 
and he hoped that the Secretary would be able to furnish . 
them. Some time ago, [said Mr. F.] I moved a resolu- 
tion that the Secretary of War furnish information to the 
Senate, stating the progress which certain Indian tribes 
had made in the mechanic arts, their advance toa state of 
civilization, and their condition as regardsagriculture, &c. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsrru] then moved 
an amendment to the resolution I offered, and I objected 
to it, because it tended to defeatthe object I had in view. 
I wanted information to aid me in a due investigation into 
the situation of the tribes of Indians particularly claiming 
our consideration; but the resolution as amended embrac- 
ed all the Indians in the several States. The amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia prevailed, and the Secretary of 
War was thusasked to give information as to all the Indians 
within the United States. I have now waited seven weeks for 
this information, and, as far as I know, we are no nearer 
it now than we were when the resolution passed. So it will 
be with this resolution, if its objects are made as compre- 
hensive as the gentleman’s amendment proposes. Why 
branch out this resolution, when the question which we 
have to consider refers simply to the right of Georgia to 
legislate as she has done? Why embarrass it with asking 
for the printing of all the laws of the States relating to 
the Indians, from the commencement of this Government ? 
My object isto bring the legislation of Georgia towards the 
Cherokees to the view of the Senate, to enable me to de- 
cide the issue between them. Will the laws of other 
States [Mr. F. asked] give us any assistance in deciding 
this issue? Thelaws of New York, of Massachussetts, or 
Rhode Island, or of any other State, [he said] had no con- 
nexion whatever with, or any relation to, the question the 
Senate is called upon to discuss. Mr. F. hoped the Sen- 
ate would keep the call for the laws of the several States, 
if they desired to have them, separate from his proposition, 
which could be accomplished in a week, whereas that of 
the gentleman from Georgia would produce much delay. 
Mr. FORSYTH, in reply, stated, that the first objection 
of the gentleman to his amendment was, that the post- 
ponement of the information which it would cause, would 
be so long as to render it useless. He supposes [said 
Mr. F.] that it will be neccssary to make an extensive 
search, and to print volumes before the information can 
be laid before the Senate. Having examined this subject 
attentively, T can assure the gentleman that the informa- 
tion can be procured without the delay he anticipates, 
and that the printing of it will not occupy more than 
ninety pages, as a friend of his in the other House, aftera 
minute examination, had estimated. It can be had in pro- 
per time also. But the gentleman says that such infor- 
mation is not necessary, and that the laws of Georgia only 
are required. What was the question to be considered? 
The gentleman has said it was as to the right of Georgia 
to legislate, in the exercise of jurisdiction, over the In- 
dian tribes residing within her limits. Are the laws of 
Georgia alone important. to a due consideration of this 
question? The gentleman talks of the policy, of the ex- 
pediency, and of the humanity, of these laws extending 
jurisdiction over the Indians? Were these questions to 
be submitted to the Senate when the right of the State 
to legislate in this matter was admitted? If the right is 
in Georgia to pass these: laws, the manner of executing 
tnem is not to be discussed here. ‘Phe Senate—the Con- 


How can we decide on their poliey or expediency, until |gress of the United States--is not the place where the 
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State of Georgia is to be arraigned for the exercise of her | thing addressed to the honest understandings of the Se- 


admitted rights. But, if the question is to be debated 
here as to the policy, the expediency, and the humanity 
of her laws, and those laws are. therefore to be called for, 
why not include also the laws of other States? Is any 
difference to be made between Georgia and Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi, Georgia and. Massachusetts, or 
any other States?) The right exercised by. Georgia, we 
claim she has a power to exercise; and when a question 
as to this right.is made, we will appeal to our sister States, 
and demand to be judged by their acts. And when the 
manner in which the laws have been executed is ques- 
tioned, we will appeal to the same cxamplcs, and will 
show that we have acted towards the Indians with more 
humanity—more justly, more kindly, and more generous- 
ly, than any of them. Mississippi has been more gene- 
rous than any of the States, for she has extended to the 
Indians all the rights of citizenship. But, with this ex- 
ception, Georgia has been more just, more humane, and 
generous, in ber policy towards the Indians, than any 
State of the Union, whether in the East, in the North, in 
the South, orinthe West. If Iam willing to gratify the 
gentleman from New Jersey, why does he refuse to con- 
sent also to the printing of the laws I propose? The gen- 
tleman says, the qitestion to be discussed here is confined 
to the Cherokees, Georgia, and the United States. I 
think differently: I think it involves the case of all the 
Indians residing in all the States, however small or large 
their numbers. may be. 

The gentleman (said Mr. F.] alludes toa resolution 
he offered some time ago, and to the decision of the 
Senate on it, and on the amendment 1 offered to it. 
He complains that the information desired has not been 
presented tous, and has not arrived in time to suit his 
purpose. Was the amendment I offered the cause of this 
delay? The gentleman asked for information respecting 
the condition of the Cherokee Indians, who are at least 
six hundred miles distant from us. Suppose the informa- 
tion he sought for was not in the department to which he 
applied, where could it be found butamong the Cherokees? 
And from whom could it be procured unless from the 


agents of the Government who reside amongst them?. 


Some time must, therefore, necessarily be occupied in 
transmitting it to us, and he hoped the information would 
be had in proper time to. enable us to use it to the best 
advantage. As to the laws of Georgia which are wanted, 
the only advantage they can be of, will be, to afford gen- 
tlemen an opportunity to adresss themselves to the pas- 
sions and prejudices of members of the Senate, and of 
the people out of it. They can be used with effect for 
such a. purpose, and this I anticipated when the subject 
was first agitated. ‘Therefore, I wish to be put in posses- 
sion of materials to repel the insinuations, should any be 
made, against the conduct of the State of Georgia. The 
gentleman can have the Jaws of Georgia for his own use 
without this resolution, but if he wishes to be supplied 
with them in the more formal manner, I am perfectly wil- 
ling, provided they alone are not singled out for the theme 
of his investigation. 
the subject, anda full examination of its details; and then 
the decision of this branch of the Legislature and of the 
other will not fail to be satisfactory to the people of the 
United States, as well as of the State of Georgia. 

Mr. FRELINGILUYSEN said that, so far as respected 
the anticipations of the gentleman that the laws of Geor- 
gia would be made a theme for enlisting the prejudices or 
exciting the passions of any one, he hoped the gentle- 
man would be disappointed, and, [said he] as to the 
manner in which he supposes Tintend to use them, I 
know he will be disappointed. Jf the interests of the 
Indian tribes are not to be protected but by the aid of the 
prejudices and passions of the Senate, and of the peopie 


just rights. 


Ail we ask isa fair development of 


nate-and of the people will produce a conviction of the 


rights of the Indians in this question, ïI hope their rights 


will fail to be sustained. I disclaim [said Mr. F.] the aid 
of ail such arguments, and I cannot but express my sur- 
prise at the anticipations of the honorable Senator, I 
hope that the rights.of the Indians will be fully and fear- 
lessly examined on this floor. _ I know they are but a poor 
and feeble people, and-that the State of Georgia is a 
great State. But, poor and feeble as they arc, I will raise 
my voice in support of whatever may-appear to be their 
It is for the reasons I have stated before, 
that I wish to have the laws of Georgia printed which 
have produced the excitement throughout the country, 
and the discreparicies between the departments of Go- 
vernment, of which we have had evidence. It is said, 
if Georgia possesses the right to legislate on this subject, 
we have no occasion to look at her laws. For aught 
that appears, it may be as the gentleman maintains, that 
Georgia has afforded the Indians within her territory 
more protection than any other State. The gentleman 
says she has been more humane in her policy, and more 
conciliating in her conduct towards them than any of her 
sister States. If so, let us [said Mr. F.] have the proof. 
Let us sec her laws, and we will be the better enabled to 
speak of her generosity. 

Public rumor has informed us that Georgia bas acted 
unkindly towards the Indians, and it is said that the law 
which has been passed concerning them, and which has 
produced so great an excitement, will go into operation 
on the 1st of June, 1830. We are called upon to decide 
the right of Georgia to pass such a law. Rumor, I have 
long learnt to know, has a thousand tongues, not one of 
which may report the truth; and it may be, so far from 
these reports being true, that the laws of Georgia actually 
afford that protection and kindness to the Indians which 
the gentleman claims for them. Grant [said Mr. F.] the 
simple abstract right of Georgia to legislate over all her 
citizens, and to extend her jurisdiction over the Che- 
rokees, yet what can this avail, if, as rumor speaks, she 
does, in exercising if; come in direct collision with 
treaties made between the Cherokees and the United 
States? Why, then, embarrass the amendment Ihave pro- 
posed for obtaining information on this very point, by 
encumbering it with all the laws of all the other States 
relating to the Indians? The gentleman asks, why not 
include the laws of Alabama, &e. in the amendment? It 
is because neither Alabama, nor any of the other States, 
has passed a law which will go into operation nexgJune, 
and which has been the cause of so great an excitement 
as the law of Georgia which is in question. AH I want, 
then, is the law of Georgia; and if gentlemen wish to 
have other laws, which will occupy cighty or ninety 
printed pages, and take some time to collect, let them 
make a distinct proposition for them. Ido not wish that a 
resolution calling for information, directly connected with 
the scene in which this question originated, should be em- 
barrassed with extraneous inquiries. As to the resolu- 
tion I heretofore offered, and the delay of the information 
it called for, which the gentleman has attempted to 
explain the cause of, by stating that it had to be ob- 
tained ata distance of six hundred miles from this, I would 
ask him whether the amendment he then offered tended 
to expedite it. If the information was to be procured 
from asource six hundred miles distant im one direction, 
would a proposition tend to accelerate it which required 
additional information from Maine, Rhode Island, &c. a 
thousand miles of distance in an opposite direction? Mr. 
Y. trusted that hisamendment wonld meet the views of the 
Senate, and that the laws of Georgia, which are to under- 
go consideration here, and which have produced an cx- 
citement throughout the country, would be furnished for 


out of the Senate, E hope their interests will fail. If no- ithe information of the Senate. 
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The question was then taken on Mr. FORSYTH’S amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and 
agreed to—21 to 20. > i 

The question onthe. amendment to the resolution as 
amended, was. then put, and decided in the affirmative; 
and the resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 


Tourspay, -Marcu 9, 1830. 


On motion of Mr. LIVINGSTON, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the resolution heretofore offered by 
Mr. FOOT, and Mr. L. addressed the Senate till 3 o’clock, 
when he gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


WEDNESDAY, Marca 10, 1830. 


The Senate were this day principally occupied in the 
consideration of Executive husiness. 


Tuunspay, Marcu 11, 1830. 
HEIRS OF ROBERT FULTON. 
The bill to recompense the heirs of Robert Fulton, de“ 
ceased, was read the third time. 
The question being on the passage of this bill, which 


` proposed the grant of a township of land to the heirs 


of Robert Fulton, in consideration of benefits render- 
ed by him to the country, the yeas and nays thereon 
were required by Mr. FORSYTH, with the view that the 
decision, involving a question of much importance on con- 


_ stitutional grounds, should be a solemn one. 


Whereupon arose a debate of much interest, and, in a 
constitutional view, of much importance. The gentle- 
men who engaged in the clebate, were, Mr. FORSYTH, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Mr. BROWN, Mr. BARTON, Mr. 
TAZEWELL, Mr. SMITH, of Md. Mr. JOHNSTON, of 
Lou. Mr. HAYNE, Mr. SMITH, of S. C. Mr. SANFORD, 
and Mr. NOBLE. 

The question being finally taken on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, it was decided as 
follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Barton, Chambers, Dudley, Johnston, 
Knight, Livingston, Robbins, Sanford, Willey—9. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Bell, Benton, Brown, 
Burnet, Chase, Dickerson, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Freling- 
huysen, Grundy Wayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Ivedell, 
Kane, King, McKinley, McLean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Smith, of S. C. Sprague, Tazewell, 
Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury—33. 

So the bill was rejected. 


: Frirpay, Manca 12, 1830. 
LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 

The bill to authorize a subscription of stock on the part 
of the United States, in the Louisville and Portland Canal 
Company, was taken up, and, after considerable debate, in 
which the hill was advocated by Messrs. HENDRICKS, 
JOHNSTON, and ROWAN, and was opposed by Messrs. 
TAZEWELL and HAYNE, it was ordered to be en- 
grossed fora third reading by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Burnet, 
Chambers, Chase, Dudley, Foot, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Johnston, Kane, Livingston, McLean, Marks, Naudain, 
Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbce, Smith, of 
Md. Willey--23. 

NAYS.—-Messrs. Adams, Bell, Brown, Dickerson, El- 
lis, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Iredell, 
Knight, Smith, of S. C. Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Ty- 
ler, White, Woodbury—18. 

{The bill directed an additional subscription, on the part 
of the United States, to the stock of the company, for 
one thousand shares, at one hundred dollars each.] 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Mancw 15, 1830, 
MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. FOOT; when Mr. LIVINGSTON con- 
cluded. his speech, commenced on the 9th instant. 

{The following is a full report ‘of it.] 

The important topics that have been presented to our 
consideration, [said Mr. L.] and the ability with which the 
questions arising out of them liave been hitherto discussed, 
cannot but have excited -a very considerable interest; 
which I regrét exceedingly that T shall be obliged to in- 
terrupt, and greatly disappoint those who look for a con- 
tinuance of ‘the popular harangue, the tart reply, the 
logic, and the wisdom, and the wit,” with which we have 
been entertained. For, sir, you can expect nothing from 
me but a very plain, and, I fear, a very dull exposition of 
my views on some of the subjects comprised in this excur- 
sive debate, unembellished by eloquence, unseasoned by 
the pungency of personal allusions. For I have no accu- 
sations to make of scctional hostility to the State I repre- 
sent, and, of consequence, no recriminations to urge in its 
behalf, no personal animosity to indulge, and but one— 
yes, sir, I have one personal defence to make; a necessary 
defence against a grave accusation; but that will be as 
moderate as I know it will be complete, satisfactory, and, 
I had almost said, triumphant.’ 

The multiplicity and nature of the subjects that have 
been considered in debating a resolution with which none 
of them seem to have the slightest connexion, and the addi- 
tion of new subjects, with which every speaker has thought 
it proper to increase the former stock, has given me, I 
confess, some uneasiness. I feared an irruption of the 
Cherokees, and was not without apprehensions that we 
should be called on to terminate the question of Sunday 
mails, or, if the Anti-Masonic Convention should take of- 
fence at the secrecy of our executive session, or insist on 
the expulsion of all the initiated from our councils, that we 
should be obliged to contend with them for our seats. In- 
deed, I had myself scrious thoughts of introducing the refor- 
mation of our national code, and a plan for the gradual in- 
crease of the navy, and am not yet quite decided whether, 
before I sit down, I shall not urge the abolition of capital 
punishments. Tn truth, the whole brought forcibly to my 
recollection an anecdote told in one of the numerous me- 
moirs written during the reign of Louis fXIV. too trivial, 
perhaps, to be introduced into this grave debate, but 
which, perhaps, may be excused. A young lady had been 
educated in all the learning of the times, and her progress 
had been so much to the satisfaction of the princess who 
had directed her studies, that, on her first. mtroduction, 
her patroness used to address her thus: “Come, Miss, dis- 
course with these ladies and gentlemen on the subject of 
theology. So, that will do. Now talk of geography; after 
that, you will converse on the subjects of astronomy and 
metaphysics, and then give your ideas on logic and the 
belle lettres.” And thus the poor girl, to her great an- 
noyance, and the greater of her auditors, was put through 
the whole circle of the sciences in which she had been in- 
structed. Sir, might not a hearer of our debates, for 
some days past,have concluded that we, too, had been 
directed in a similar way, and that you had said to each of 
the speakets, ‘Sir, please to rise and speak on the dispo- 
sition of the public lands; after that you may talk of the 
tariff; let us know all you think on the subject of internal 
improvement; and before you sit down, discuss the powers 
of the Senate in relation to appointments, and the right of 
a State to recede from the Umon; and finish by letting us 
know whether you approve or oppose the measures of the 
present or the six -preceding administrations.” The ap- 
proximation, sir,of so many heterogeneous materials for 
discuasion, must proyoke a smile; and most of those who 
have addressed you, while they lamented that subjects un- 
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connected with the resolution had been introduced into 


debate, rarely sat down without adding to the number. 


For my own part, I think the discussion may be turned to 
It may, by the interchange of opinion, 
increase our own information on all the. important points 
which have been éxamined, while, not being called on for 
a vote, we may weigh them at leisure, and come to a con- 


useful purposes. 


clusion, without being influenced by the warmth of debate. 


The publication of what has been said will spread use- 
ful information on topics highly proper to be understood 


in the community at large. 


The recurrence which has necessarily been had to first 
The nature, form, his- 
tory, and changes of our Government, imperceptible or 
disregarded at the time of their occurrence, are remark- 
ed; abuses are pointed out; and the people are brought 


principles is of incalculable use. 


to reflect on the past and provide for the future. 


It affords a favorable opportunity, by explanations that 
would not otherwise have been made, to remove preju- 


dice and doubts as to political character and conduct. 


For instance, sir, it has already produced one which I 
The Senator from Massachu- 


consider very important. 
setts, who so cloquently engaged the attention of his audi- 
tors in the beginning of the debate, took that occasion to 
disavow any connexion with the Hartford Convention; to 
declare, in unequivocal terms, that he “had nothing to 
do with the Hartford Convention.” Sir, I heard this ex- 


plicit declaration with great pleasure, because, on my ar- 


rival here as a member of the other House, in which I 
first had the satisfaction of being acquainted, and associat- 
ing with that Senator, I received an impression (from 


whom, or how, or where, it would be impossible for me 
now to tell) that, although not a member of that conven- 
tion, he had, in some sort, favored, promoted, or approv- 


ed of its meeting; and, being only on such terms of social 
intercourse as one gentleman has with another, without 
that intimacy which would have justified my making a 
personal inquiry, I remained in doubt on the subject. It 
gave me, therefore, I repeat, great satisfaction to hear a 
declaration which has so completely eradicated every sus- 
picion that the Senator from Massachusetts lent his coun- 
tenance to that injudicious, ill-timed, and dangerous mea- 
sure, to which others have given stronger epithets of dis- 
approbation, and which were probably not unmerited. 
Su, [happen to know something, not of the proceedings 
or views of that body, but of the effect its existence had 
in encouraging our enemy in exciting hopes of disunion, 
nay, of disgraceful adherence to their cause. While these 
worthy citizens were occupied in deliberating on the 
plans, whatever they were, which drew them together in 
the East; while they, and others associated with them in 
party feeling, were devising means of putting an end to 
the war, by vilifying those who declared, and detracting 


from'the merit of those who conducted it; by opposing 


every measure for prosecuting it with vigor, and obstruct- 


ing our means of defence; by denouncing the war itself 


as unjust, and the gallant exploits of our army and navy 
as unfit subjects for rejoicing; while these men were thus 
employed at one extremity of the Union, others were dif- 
ferently engaged at the other. A small but gallant band, 
directed by their heroic leader, were striving also to put 
an end to the war, but by far different means—-by means 
of brave, uncompromising, uncalculating resistance; their 
attacks were made upon the enemies of their country, not 
upon its Government; among them were militiamen, who, 
without any constitutional scruples about passing the 
boundary of their State, had marched more than a thou- 
sand miles beyond those boundaries in search of the enc- 
my. ‘They found him, and glorious victory at the same 
moment. Joined to my brave constituents, they gave a 
most signal defeat to more than three times their number, 
and signalized the close of the war by an action in itself 
capable of putting an end to the contest. Immediately 


after this great event, I was sent on a mission to the Bri- 
tish fleet. Circumstances protracted my stay on board the 
adimiral’s ship for several days; during which, having 
been formerly acquainted with an officer high in com- 
mand, I discovered, not only from his conversation, but 
that of almost all the officers, that the utmost reliance 
was placed on the Hartford Convention, for effecting a 
dissolution of the Union, and the neutrality of New Eng- 
land. Ihave no evidence that, these hopes and expecta- 
tions were derived from any communication with any 
member of that body; but I know that the enemy were, 
as must naturally have been the case, encouraged by the 
appearance of division which that meeting was calculated 
to produce. It was made the topic of conversation as often 
as civility to me would allow, and was never referred to 
but with an ill-concealed triumph. An assembly, on 
whose deliberations were founded such insolent expecta- 
tions, so injurious to the patriotism and integrity of a part 
of my country, whose inhabitants I had always been taught 
to respect—such an assembly could not but have raised 
the most unfavorable impressions of its object; and the 
suspicion of having favored or promoted its meeting, ne- 
cessarily derogated from the high opinion which might 
otherwise have been entertained of the discretion or pa- 
triotism of any one to whom it attached. 

As this debate has offered an occasion of making the 
disavowal to which I refer, so, if it should (as I sincerely 
hope it may) produce a similar disclaimer of that construc- 
tion of the constitution which assumes an uncontrolled 
power, under the general expression of providing for the 
general welfare, it will completely annihilate one of the 
most dangerous party dogmas, and verify what has been 
so frequently said, that federalism was extinct; and, on 
the other hand, an open avowal of that doctrine will put 
us on our guard against its operation; so that the frank in- 
terchange of sentiment that may be expected, must, in 
every view, be beneficial. 

Vet, Sir, Y should, notwithstanding these ideas of the 
utility of the debate, have taken no part in it but for 
these considerations: 

The importance of the subject of the resolution to the 
State I represent; 

The appeals that have been made to my recollection in 
the course of the discussion; 

And the necessity of repelling a charge implicating me, 
and others with whom 1 acted, in a charge of hostility to 
the Father of his Country. i 

The original resolution, now completely abandoned, 
and only incidentally referred to, must form a prominent 
figure in the observations I shall address to the Senate. The 
subject it involves is one of deep interest to my States 
and the policy of the General Government with respect 
to its public land within our boundaries, shall be freely 
canvassed. Representing, with my worthy colleague, the 
interests of that State, I should betray those interests ° 
were I not to seize this favorable opportunity of making 
known the true situation of our claims on the justice of 
the Union. lconfine myself to my own State; the others 
are too ably represented to need my aid. Some gentle- 
men have thought that they could trace the measures of 
which they complain to particular sections of the Union, 
and I must not be understood as censuring this course. 
Though I do not think it necessary for me, others, who 
undoubtedly understand this subject better than I do, 
think that it is so for them. It is not for me to blame 
them. 

My friend from Missouri has, with his characteristic 
diligence, collected a mass of cvidence on this sub- 
ject, which is, perbaps conclusive; but this it does not 
suit my purpose to examine; I will not attempt any such 
research. ‘The measures of which 1 shall complain are 
those of the nation. I should bewilder myself, do injus- 
tice to others, and cause useless irritation, were I to seek, 
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in-old’ journals or forgotten: documerits, for the names of| meandering course, And the division of “its-waters.- 


those who voted for or agamst the-measuresof which I 
am: forced:.to-complaii, or try to discover what-river ór 
what geographical: line dividedthem.» <All those votes, I 
am bound to believe; were given from proper motives, 
though from ‘erroneous views. I feel-no sectional or per- 
sonal: hostility, and will. endeavor to excite none... “In: 
avowing this course, T.am far. from-arraigning that which 
some of my friends have. pursued; they are- the best 
judges’ of their:‘own griefs, and the best.mode of: redress- 
. mg them. ` For my own part, I repeat, that all of which 
I shall complain‘are the acts and omissions. of the whole 
Government: and I state them, only because I-hope: and 
believe that, when. they: shall be fully known, compensa- 
tion for injuries and injurious omissions will be offered, 
and all stipulations faithfully performed. 

Louisiana was ceded by France to the United States in 
1803. By the treaty of cession the United States acquired 
all the vacant lands within the province, and the sove- 
reignty over it; but under the following conditions: 

To maintain the inhabitants in the.enjoyment of their 
property; ? 

Tò admit them, as soon as possible, into the Union, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Federal constitution. 

Neither of these conditions have been faithfully per- 
formed according to the spirit of the stipulation. 

To maintain the inhabitants in the enjoyment of their 
property, it was cssential that all disputed claims to it 
should be submitted to the decision of a court, whether 
such claims were made by individuals or the Government. 
Yet all the titles disallowed by the Government were di- 
rected to be decided by commissoners of its own choos- 
ing, holding their offices at the will of the President. 
This was not only doing injustice to us, but was an in- 
fringement on the constitutional distribution of power, by 
which the judicial functions of the United States are vest- 
ed ina supreme and inferior courts, of which the judges 
are to hold their offices during good behavior, who are to 
take cognizance of all controversies to which the United 
States are parties, and from the decisions of the latter of 
which an appeal lies to the former. Now, no one can 
deny that, to decide on the validity of a title to land, is a 
judicial function; that the United States are parties to all 
the controversies in relation to their titles to public lands; 
and that commissioners are not such judges as are intend- 
ed by the constitution. Yet, sir, you refuse ‘to “give us 
the enjoyment of two millions and more of acres,’ claimed 
by citizens of my State, under perfect grants, made by 
the former sovereigns of the province, because your 
commissioners, under the instructions of an Executive 
department, have refused to ratify them. © Year after 
year, for more than twenty years; they have petitioned 
for their right-under the treaty, op for a judicial inquiry 
into their title; year after year you have refused this 
just and reasonable demand, . You have partially granted 
it to the adjoining States and Territory of Missouri, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas, but have pertinaciously, unjustly, 
and cruelly, refused it to us. We have, also, in common 

with the adjoining States of Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, (all in part or in the whole taken out of the 
territory ceded by treaty) been deprived of the benefits of 
the judiciary system of the United States. Lives and for- 
tunes submitted to the legal decision of a single man: Lives 
without appeal-—fortunes, under two thousand dollars, with- 
out appeal. Both, in my opinion, have been more than 
once illegally sacrificed to this cruel neglect of our 
rights. 

__ To understand the next grievance of which I complain, 
the attention of the Senate must be drawn to the topo- 
graphical features of. the country, as well as its statistics 
and geographical position. - In-thé*short distance of four 
degrees of latitude, the extent of this State on one side 
of the Mississippi, and two on the other, that river, by its 
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Delta, presents banks of. near fifteen hundred: nú ; 
both sides-=the other rivers falling into it-nearly:as-much: 
more. All these Aré:subject: to-annual inundation; and; 
in the: whole. alluvial. soil, the banks of. the. river /are:the 
highest ground, which. descends onan ‘inclined: plane to 
the devel of the-ocean.. It follows, from: this. configura 
tion, that-the banks of the river must: be secured by dikes; 
or thatthe. whole- of the alluvial country must be:sub- 
merged, during-every annual rise:of the river. The con 
struction of these dikes was a-dutyimposed. on the first 
settlers of. the: province, .as.a: condition of ‘their grants; 
and this mighty river, ‘encased in high. and solid. embank- 
ments, for nearly two hundred miles:of -its. course; attests 
how faithfully this condition. was -fulfilled-a wonderful 
work, when compared with the slender. population by 
which it was effected. By the terms of the cession, the 
United States became the proprietor of all the vacant 
lands; but they have not considered themselves liable. to 
any of the duties that would have attached ‘to the proper- 
ty, had it been in private hands; they expressly exempt 
themselves, and even those to whom they may sell, during 
five years, from taxes, or any contribution to Government; 
and, practically, have refused to make any of the improve- 
ments necessary, not only for reclaiming their own lands, 
but for protecting their inhabitants from the effects of the 
inundations which have been -describéd;. and, in numer- 
ous instances, parishes have been obliged, in their own 
defence, to perform this expensive operation for you. 
Now, sir, the State contains thirty-six millions of acres, 
of which your commissioners have confirmed, and you 
have granted and sold, only five millions; so that you now 
own six-sevenths of the whole State. That one-seventh, 
which is in private hands, supports a population of more 
than two hundred thousand souls, and raises an agricultu- 
ral produce, beyond its own consumption, of. eight mil- 
lions of dollars. Yet, with this evident advantage, result- 
ing from a settlement of the old titles, and the sale of the 
lands in the State, which, at the same rate, would give a 
population of more than a million, and an export nearly 
equal to that of all the rest of the States, you have only 
sold two hundred and fifty thousand acres of. the public 
land; and you refuse to try, or to allow just claims'to the 
amount of two millions more; so that, with. the richest 
soil in the world, we are condemned. to. a scanty: popula- 
tion, and:to:seé the owners. of ‘six-sevenths of. our soil res.. 
fusing to contribute to the expenses of our. Government, 
forcing us to defend their property, as well as ours, from. 
destructive inundations, and more destructive invasions, 
and for more than a quarter ofa century, by delaying the 
disposition of the lands, breaking that which I shall prove 
was the most important condition on which they received 
the country. i 
That condition was not only security for property, but 
‘* that the inhabitants should be incorporated in the Union, 
as soon as possible, according to the principles of the Fe. 
deral constitution;” that is to say, that the country should 
be erected into a State, as soon as it could be done, ac- 
cording to the principles of the constitution; but there 
was no principle to oppose its-being done instantly. Yet, 
notwithstanding the most spirited remonstrance, made in 
the first year after the cession, a:remonstrance now on 
your files, and which testifies, not only the desire to en- 
joy the privilege, but shows the ability to exercise it, you 
kept them in the subordinate grade of a territory for 
more than eight years, and you lopped off the greater part 
of the province, out of which, without their congent, you 
have made an extensive territory, and a more extensive 
State. It is true, sir, that, at this late period, you brought 
Louisiana into the Union; you assigned their. boundaries; 
you approved of their constitution; and you admitted their 
Senators and Representatives into the councils of the na- 
tion. Butis this-all that is necessarily implied by the ob- 
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ligation of the treaty? -Is ait-extent of. territorial. innit all: a t 


thats required’ In-cöntraeting-to- create a State; 
promised to promote its: po 
it: should become one: of).a-confederacy: of free republics, 
your promised the means-of. making that population -wor 
thy of the name, and capable. of. exercising: the duties of 


freemen; you promised: them. the means.of moral,. reli- 


gious, and scientifi¢- education; you promised -such a-dis- 
position of: the Jands:as would fill the space assigned to 
the-new member ofthe: Union with independent freehold- 
ers, the product of -whose labors, after supporting. them- 
selves.in comfort, would: contribute to the necessary ex- 
penses-of the-local Government, and increase, by their 
consumption, the revenues of yours. Unless you did this, 
you-did nothing. Your assignment of boundaries, your 
statutory provisions, would have been.» mockery, if we 
had: not, by-almost:-miraculotis exertions, broke the shac- 
kles imposed on “our: progress, and-supplied- by the èn- 
ergy of our scanty population; the want of numbers which 
your laws denied us. You forgot that population, as well 
as‘soil,. was necessary. You forgot the lesson taught by a 
Greek; and elegantly paraphrased by a British poet— 
"oo" «what constitutes a State? 

i Not high raised battlement, nor labored mound, 

Thick wall, nor meated gate, 

Not cities fair, with spires end turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride! 
Notstarr’d and spangled courts, 
_ “Where low-bowed baseness wafts perfume to pride! 
No! men! high-minded’ men? 
¿Men who their. duties: know; 
But know. their vights,-and knowing dare maintain, 
“prevent the ong aimed blow, 
And crush the:tyrant when they burst. the chain— 
‘These constitute a State,” 


These your policy would have refused; but these Hea- 
ven had provided, by inspiring the little band which our 
sparse population could afford, and_their few associates, 
with the energy, patriotism, and self-devotion, which the 
moment of danger required. Think you, sir, that, if my 
constituents, instead ‘of the noble-minded men who flew 
to:the standard of the country the moment its soil was in- 
vaded; who heroically and successfully contended against 
odds in discipline and numbers, and braved dangers, be- 
fore which even high courage might quail; who can 
boast of having gained the honor of that resolution on your 
statute book, which records, in terms to which they and 

. their posterity may look with pride, that “the brave Lou- 
isianians are entitled to the thanks, and deserve well of 
the whole people, of the United States”--an honor to 
which, as yet, no other State has attained; if, instead of 
the enlightened people who gave: the first example to 
theirsister States, of providing: a written code of laws, 
and willbe the last to’ give them an example of dishonor, 
or want of attachment to the Union; if, ‘instead -of 
these, they had-been the degraded vassals of arbitrary 
power, hugging, rather than bursting their chains, inca- 
pable.of appreciating the advantages of liberty and self- 
government, such as their calumniators in and out of Con- 
gress represented them to be: I ask, sir, whether all the 
laws you could have passed would have enabled them to 
assuine their place in the Union, unless those laws, by 
rendering the acquisition of lands easy, should have sup- 
plied us with a race. of independent, well-informed culti- 
vators of the soil, the bone and sinew of every State? 

You have left us, for this, to our own resources: you 
have done worse; by denying the power of trying our 
titles, you have deprived us of these to which we are le- 
gally entitled, independently of your laws; and you have 
for twenty-five years forced the proprictors of grants-to 
contribute to the support of the State Government, ac- 
cording. to the value of their lands, while you, by un- 
foutidedt claims, prevent:them making avy use of them. 

In these; as in the case with most-unjust measures, the 
jnterest of those who adopt them has been most materi- 


opulation:  In-stipulating that: 


it not too Jate to change this policy that I have seized this 


occasion to expose it. Confirm all our just titles, submit 
those of which you doubt to the Judiciary, endow all our 
public institutions liberally: Remember that you deprive 
us of laying taxes for this purpose by condemning to ste- 
rility six-sevenths of the land in the State. Supply this 
defect, rescue your own lands, and those of our citizens 
which adjoin your’s, from the destructive effects ofinunda- 
tion, and connect us by canals and roads with the rest of 
the Union. Give, if you caunot sell, your lands to set- 
tlerg who will become consumers, and add to your reve- 
nue; who will be bardy and independent, and add to 
your strength; and who will form an iron frontier on your 
Southern and Western boundary, that will set. invasion at 
defiance. ' 

In asserting the rights of my constituents, I address 
my just complaints to the Representatives of the people 
and the States: Itrace our injuries to no section of coun- 
try, to no party, to no particular men. [can make proper 
allowance. for opinions. that may have: actuated all who 
advocated the different. measures of which. we icom- 
plain, without imputing them to a ‘marked and improper 
hostility... Constitutional objections were entertained to 
our admission—they aye removed. Doubts existed of 
our attachment to the nion, of our courage to defend it; 
they have been triumphantly destroyed. Our ability for 
self government was made a question, but our legislation 
has long since solved it. Now, therefore, we look for 
justice, and I trust, sir, that we shall not look in vain. 

Having finished what I thought myself obliged to say 
on the policy pursued with respect to the State, I have 
tried to find some chain by which this subject might be 
connected with anotlier, to which frequent allusions have 
been made—the existence of present, and the history. of 
past, parties in our Legislature. ‘This I have found it dif- 
ficult to do, unless from the consideration that, in popular 
governments, party connects itself with every thing: 
nothing too high, or too low, too grave or too trivial—from 
a construction of the constitution to the meritsof art ac- 
tor; from the election of a President to that of. a consta- 
ble. It is not surprising, therefore, that party views may 
at times have. mixed themselves with the: measures pur- 
sued by the General Government towards the Western 
States. But E cannot willingly bring: myself to believe 
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and that no construction.or. direct change 
mitted that .would lessen the power. or 
State. Governments.: ‘These Jast deseriptio 
ists were. naturally joined. by. the individu, 
formed he extinct party of: anti-federalists; and, , 
under the name of the republican party, they. 
‘the movements; and opposed the suspicious mea: 
those whom. I have first designated, and: who retain 
name of: federalists.. E : ‘hoot k 

“The. first and, most. dangerous, principle, not always | 
avowéd. by: the federal party, but generally acted ‘upon, 
was this: that- under the coustruction of the words in 
the preamble, declaring. that the intent. of the constitu- 
tion was to promote the. general welfare, and the use of 
the same phrase in the clause: giving the power to lay 
taxes, a right to do any thing which promoted ‘the gene- 
ral welfare of the United States, unless expressly, inhibit- 
ed, was included. The dircet operation of this interpre- 
tation in consolidating the General Government, and an- 
nihilating the power of the States, was evident, and the 
avowal of it alarming. Besides this, there were many 
incidents which, to minds already excited by more im- 
portant opinions and events, created suspicions of a design 
to change the forms, as well as the substanée, of the new 
Government; and which, although by one party consi- 
dered ‘trifles light as air,” were by the other thought to 
be ** confirmation strong as proofs from holy writ,” The 
President having opened. the session by a speech to both 
Houses, as was then, and for twelve years continued to 
be, the mode, one of the first subjects of deliberation in 
the Senate was the style by which he should be addressed 
in their answer. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider this subject, and they reported that the President 
should be styled, His Highness. The democratic branch, 
however, insisted on calling him simply what the. people 
had made him--the President of the United States; and 
the Senate, yielding to the necessity of the moment, came 
to the following resolution: 

` «c In Senate of the United States, May 14, 1789. 

«rhe committec, appointed the 9th instant, ‘to con- 
sider and report under what title it will be proper for the 
Senate to address the President of the United States of 
America,’ reported, that, in the opinion of the committee, 
it will be proper thus to address the President: His High- 
ness the President of the United States of America and 
Protector of. their. Liberties. iepa o 

«e Which report was:.postponed, and the. foll 
solve was agreed to, to wit: : Eu a on, i 

«From a decent respect for the opinion and practice of 
civilized nations, whether under monarchical or republi- 
can forms of government, whose custom is to annex titles 
of respectability to the office of their Chief Magistrates; 
and that, on intercourse with forcign nations, a due re- 
spect for the majesty of the people of the United States 
may not be hazarded by an appearance of singularity, the 
Senate have been induced to be of opinion, that it would 
be proper to annex a respectable title to the office of the 
President of the United States; but the Senat@; desirous 
of preserving. harmony with the House of Representa- 
tives, where the practice lately observed in presenting an 
address to the President was without the addition of titles, 
think it proper, for the present, to act in.conformity with 
the practice of that House. Therefore, E 

. © Resolved, That thé presentaddressbe ‘To the Presi- 

dent of the United States,’ without addition of titles =- 

«<A motion was made to strikeout the preamble as far 
as the words “but the Senate- which. passed in the nega- 
tive; and, on motion forthe main question, it passed in 
the affirmative.” . ps 

By which you will perceive that, as the resolution has 
never been further acted upon, we may,-to-morrow, Con- 
firm the report of the committee, and decorate our Presi- 
dent with the princely title of Highness, and the ominous 


that there is:a. party. permanently, and.on- principle; hos- 
tile to the prosperity-of those States. Allusions have been 
made: to those which: formerly divided us, and which are 
still, under other: names, supposed to exist. Itmay. be 
useful to examine, their nature, and. refer.to their history. 
it is quite obvidus, that parties must exist in alil popular 
governments, and. -notJess so, that they. are, when not 
carried to excess, useful, and even necessary; but we 
must carefully. observe. their different. kinds... -The-first: 
und most important is, that which.divides the supporters 
of general tenets on’ the: construction of the. powers.of 
Government, or of any of its branches, from the opposers 
of those tenets. These being, from their nature, perma- 
nent, and occuring in almost. every, operation of the Go- 
vernment, form, until their doctrines are fully established, 
or finally given up, a marked line of division between all 
who take any part in public affairs. ‘There can be in the 
nature of things no neutrals; every man, who has any 
opinion, or even acts on those of others, must be united 
with one or the other of these parties; and when they 
are -thus arrayed, great sacrifices of individual opinion 
must be made. in matters of minor importance, in order 
to secure strength in those which regard the great ques- 
tion. Hence we find, that, whenever the country is divid- 
ded by a permanent party of this kind, it brings within 
its vortex every measure of Government, and that useful 
laws are opposed by the one party, and injurious mea- 
sures favored by the other, from the effect that the one or 
the other will have in gaining proselytes, or preserving 
friends. 

-When this great party division ceases to exist, it is 
generally replaced by suchas are formed for the elevation 
or depression of particular men, or the support or op- 
position to particular measures. These last having no 
permanent principle to rest upon, continually change 
with the men, andthe operations which they purport to 
favor or oppose. A vigilant opposition is, in both of these 
descriptions of party, extremely usefal; in the one, to pre- 
serve the organization of Government inviolate; in the 
other, to secure integrity in its operations. 

The establishment of our present happy constitution, 
(happy unless corrupted by false constructions or torn 
by mad and ruinous resistance) was preceded by the 
contest of two. parties, whose names (no common occur- 
rence) designated their, principles and the object. for 
which they respectively contended. ...It was general, and. 
founded. on principle; the one. contending for a radical 
change in the confederation of the States—these were 
designated as federalists; the other, opposed to this 
change, who were styled anti-federalists. When the 
States had agrecd to the constitution, this party became 
extinct; the object.on the one side having been com- 
pletely established, and the opposition on the other genc- 
rally abandoned, ` Coċval with thd operations of the new 
Government, arose a new party of the same general per- 
manent kind, because it was founded on a contrariety of 
opinion on the powers of the new Government.. Among 
those who had most zealonsly promoted its adoption, were 
men of high talents, who strove in its formation to give it 
a character of greater energy, andincrease its power at the 
expense of those of the States. Being obliged to yield 
many of their ideas to those of others, who thought it too 
energetic as it was, they compromised with their oppo- 
nents, and agreed to the constitution as it_is, or, rather, as 
it was before the amendments. It was natural that men 
entertaining those. ideas should put every construction on 
the words'of the compact that would bring it nearer to 
what they thought the. ‘point of perfection. Men of 
equal eminence. and abilities had co-operated as indefati- 
gably in procuring the adoption, but from a conviction 
that the powers given to the Federal Government, strictly 
construed, were sufficient for all national purposes; that 
any extention of them would be injurious, if not ruinous; 
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appellation of Protector. > One other incident which T re- 
memiber took place in ‘the gay world of which my youth 
then ‘made me a denizen. The citizensof New York,| 
among other marks of hospitality, and desire to show a; 
proper ‘attention to the Great: Man, who had just: reluc- 
tantly given: up'his retirement at the unanimous voice of, 
his fellow-citizens, gave a grand inauguration ball;-on the 
ceremonial of which it was said one, at least, of those who 
afterwards composed his cabinet, was consulted. But 
though he came from the Eastward, I do not mean to say 
that this was an'Eastern measure. In a conspicuous part 
of the large ball room was erected a superb canopy, and 
under. the canopy was placed what the ill-natured demo- 
crats called a throne. [Whether it wasor not, never having 
had the honor to see one, I cannot tell.] Napoleon said, a 
throne is a block of wood covered with velvet, This was 
a small sofa or large: chair, covered’ with some costly ma- 
terial, and on it they induced the President to sit; and when 
the music. sounded for the dance, every couple, before 
they took their station in the long column of the country 
dances, then in fashion, were directed to go up and make 
‘alow obeisance, to the great annoyance of the President, 
who is said, when he quitted the seat, (in which he had 
thus reluctantly and by surprise been placed) thus to have 
addressed the contrivers of the ceremonial, with some 
warmth: ‘You have made a fool of me once, but I will 
take care you never doit again.” Such fooleries, sir, are 
hardly worth relating, but they are characteristic of the 
views of parties; at least they were thoughtso then. He 
nuge, said the democrats, (or such of them as understood 
Latin) seria ducent; and many of the more apprehensive 
‘thought they saw royalty typified in these signs of the times. 
These imaginary fears soon gave way; but others of great- 
er reality succeeded them. Circumstances of historical 
notoriety influenced the minds of both parties with fo- 
reign predilections and animosities; and the federal party, 
which had constantly been predominant in Congress, seal- 
ed their construction of the powers of the General Go- 
vernment by the passage of the alien law and the sedition 
law. Nothing could exceed the indignation which these 
practical applications of the federal doctrine excited in 
the minds of their opponents. An attack on the liberty 
of the press, not only unauthorized but forbidden by the 
constitution by the one act, the arbitrary power vested in 
the President by the other, opened the eyes of the people 
to the principles of the party by which they were passed, 
and, at the very next election, they were deprived of a 
power they had so grossly abused. Having mentioned the 
alien law, let me stop to perform an act of justice to de» 
ceased worth. In the first stages of that bill, for it was 
hurried through the House, I was absent from the seat 
with which I was then honored in the House of Represen- 
tatives: Tveturned. on the day set for its third reading. 
Before I went to the House, I met with a Senator from 
Virginia,* who, notwithstanding the disparity of our years, 
honored me with his friendship, sometimes instructed 
me by his advice, and always stimulated me by his ex- 
ample, The conversation naturally turned on the mea- 
sure depending before the House; and he detailed to 
me its provisions, spoke with his usual animation of its 
unconstitutional features, and inspired me with his own 
indignation against its attack on the liberty of the nation. 
Warmed with this conversation, I went to the House and 
made a speech in opposition to the bill, which was at the 


mantle of his patriotism, talents, and virtues, has fallen on 
his son ‘and successor in this body. 3 
© Fhave given you, sir, so much of the history and state 
of parties as was necessary for the understanding: of the 
refutation I must-make of a charge brought against me. 
and those. with whom: it-was my happiness to associate, 
and will always be my pride to have acted, in those times- 
I repeat the charge verbatim; from the printed speech of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wensrnu.] Speak- 
ing of the merits of New England, which T, at least, never 
attempted to lessen, he says, he ** will not rake.into the 
rubbish of by-gone times to blot the escutcheon of any 
State, any party, or any part of the country;” yet, sir, in 
the same page, he endeavors to fix a blot of the blackest 
ingratitude ona party, on men (Edo not speak; sir, of 
myself) who have rendered most important services to 
the country; to one of whom it has given the highest mark 
of its confidence and esteem, and all of whem were, in 
the transaction alluded to, much more sinned against than 
sinning. ‘The honorable gentleman goes on to say: ‘ Gen- 
eral Washington’s administration was steadily and zea- 
lously maintained, as we all know, by New England. It 
was violently opposed elsewhere. We know in what 
quarter he had most earnest, constant, and persevering’ 
support, inall his great and leading measures. We know 
where his private and personal character was held in the 
highest degree of attachment and veneration; and we 
know too where his measures were opposed, his services 
slighted, and his character vilified. We know, or we 
might know, if we turn to the Journals, who expressed 
respect, gratitude, and regret, when he retired from the 
Chief Magsitracy; and who refused to express respect, 
gratitude, or regret: I shall not open these Journals.” 
Sir, the honorable gentleman would have done well to 
open the Journals, or not to have referred to them. {fhe 
had opened them, he would’have found the name of the 
individual who addresses you arrayed with those of men 
more worthy of note, in the vote to which he alludes. If 
he had opened the debates which led to that vote, as ¥ 
think he ought to have done, he would have seen how 
utterly void of foundation is the charge he has brought. . 
Ido not think the gentleman intended any personal alu- 
sion to me--the terms of civility on which we are, forbid 
it--the consciousness of having sai} nothing to provoke 
the attack forbids it-—but, sir, the individual who eannot 
arrogate to himself sufficient importance to justify the 
supposition that he was the object intended, was, at that 
time, the Representative, the sole Representative, of the 
first commercial city in the Union. “That individual: is 
now one of the members of this body, representing a so- 
vereign State. He owes it, therefore, to those who have 
offered him these marks of their confidence, to show that 
they were not unworthily bestowed; he owes it to him- 
self to disprove the reflection which the allegation casts. 
on his character. Suffer me, also, [said Mr. L.] to re- 
mark, that this very charge was used during the late etec- 
tion; and that the refutation Fam about to give was so 
widely diffused that it is somewhat singular it should never 
have come to the Senator’s knowledge, or that he should 
have forgotten itif it had. Yet one or the other must 
have been the case, of he would not now have repeated 
the tale, nor, by incorporating it in his eloquicnt harangue, 
have given new currency to a refuted calumny which had 
long before been nailed to the counter. Since the honor- 
time spoken of with applause, and-souietimes attracts at- able gentleman believes the story to be true, and surely 
tention even now, but whatever of merit it had, wasow-jhe would not otherwise repeat it, hundreds of others 
ing to the circumstances I have related; and J might have| must give it the like credit; and it increases the obligation 
addressed him who urged me to declare my sentiments onj Iam under to explain all the circumstances attending it. 
the occasion, in the words of the poet to his muse— {have shown, sir, what were the doctrines and mea- 
« Quad spiro ct placeo (si placeo) tuum est.” sures of the federal party at that time. During the whole of 
The country has since been deprived of the services ofi the Presideney of Washington they were predominant in 
that Senator, but she has the consolation to know that the| both Houses; and as Washington was the head of the Go- 


= yernment, onc of their greatest objects was, to cover ail 
*The late Mr, Tazewell, 
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their proceedings with the popularity of his name; to re- 
present all opposition to their measures, as personal hos- 
tility to him; and to force the republican party eithér to 
approve all their measures, or, by opposing them, to incur 
the odium of being unfriendly to the Father of his Coun- 
try: In-this they were for the most part defeated. The 


universal Confidence reposed in the high ‘character of 


Washington, the gratitude felt for his services, the vene- 
tation for his name, had practically produced the effect, 
in our Government, which a constitutional maxim has in 
that of England. He could not, it was believed, ‘do wrong-= 
most certainly he never meant wrong--most certaipk his 
ardent wishes were for the happiness of the couftry he 
had conducted through so many perils, and th< preserva- 
tion of that form of Government which-hadbeen adopted 
under his auspices—yet measures were adopted, during 
his Presidency, which avery large proportion of the coun- 
try thought injurious to their interests, and, on one occa- 
sion, a majority of their Representatives deemed them to 
be an infringement on their privileges. None of these 
were ascribed to the President: a practice which he in- 
troduced, enabled us to ascribe to his administration (to 
which in truth they belonged) all the measures of which 
we disapproved. ‘The practice alluded to, was that of as- 
sembling the Heads of Department ina cabinet council, 
aid being guided, as was generally understood, by the 
opinion of a majority in all important concerns. Hence 
the official acts of the President came to be considered as 
those of his cabinet, and were, in common parlance, call- 
ed the acts of the administration; and they were opposed, 
when it was deemed necessary, and canvassed, and freely 
spoken ‘of in debate, without any hostility being felt, 
or supposed to be felt, towards the President. Indeed, 
several of those most prominent in opposition to the acts 
of the administration, were men for whom Washing- 
ton had the highest esteem, and who were among those 
who most admired and revered him. 

Of the acts to which the republican party were oppesed, 
it may be necessary to specify some, in order to show that 
the opposition was not a frivolous or a personal one. 

The Chief Justice of the United States was sent as a 
minister plenipotentiary to England, while he held his ju- 
dicial office, which he retained untilafter his return. Thus, 
in our-opinion,. blending the Executive and the Judicial 
Departments, directed by the constitution to be separated, 


and setting an example which might create an undue in-| 


fluence on the bench, in favor of the Exccutive. 
This minister negotiated a treaty, which contained stipu- 
lations requiring the agency of the House of Representa- 
_ tives, in the exercise of their constitutional powers over 
the subject of them, to carry into effect. To enable them 
discreetly to exercise these powers, the House respect- 
fully requested the communication of such papers, im re- 
lation to the treaty, as could, without injury to our foreign 
relations, be made public. ‘This request the President 
was advised to refuse ; and the refusal was grounded on 
a denial of the constitutional right of the House to exer- 
cise any discretion in carrying the treaty into effect. On 
this refusal the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion declaratory of the right which the President had de- 
nied. Iwill not trouble the Senate with adverting to any 
other measures which I, and those who acted with me, op- 
posed. We opposed them, sir, without, in any instance, 
forgetting the sentiments of respect, gratitude, and high 


admiration, which were due to the name and character of 


Washington. We believe that it would have been a dere- 


liction of duty to give up the independent expression of 


that opinion, because it was contrary to measures falsely 
ascribed toa name they revered; and conscious of the 
weight of that name, I may, without vanity, say, there 
wassome degree of merit in stemming the tide of popu- 
larity that was attached to it. 

The mission of Mr. Jay took place after the second elec- 


tion.of General Washington, and the discus 
treaty in the first session of the fourth Congress, t 
venth year of his Presidency. In his speech on the open- 
ing of the second session of the same Congress, (T repeat, 
sir, what I formerly wrote on this occasion) he alluded in 
affecting terms to his approaching retirement from office. 
I can solemnly say, for myself, that, onthis occasion, sofar 


had secured that independence. 
him in his first retreat, and was not lessened by his quit- 
ting it to give the aid of his rame and influence to the 


thought injurious te the country. ` 


from any ill feeling towards the President, none among 


these who arrogated to themselves the title of his’ exelu- 


ive friends, could feel more sincerely, or were more dis- 
posed to express, every sentiment of gratitude for his ser- 
vices, admiration for his character, or wishes for his bap- 
piness, than Twas. © These were ideas that had grown up 
with me from childhood. > Thad never heard the name of 
Washington pronounced but with veneration by those near 
relatives who were engaged with him in the same perilous 
struggle. Independence, liberty, and victory, were asso- 
ciated with it in my mind ; and the awful admiration which 
I felt, when, yet a boy, I was first admitted to his presence, 
yielded only to the more rational sentiments of gratitude 
and national pride, when, ata maturer age, I could appre- 
ciate his services, and estimate’ the honor his virtues and 
character had conferred on the nation. I had seen him in 


the hour of peril, when the contest was doubtful, and 


when his life and reputation, as well as the liberties of the 
country, depended on ‘the issue. Ehad seen him in the 
moment of triumph, when the surrender of a hostile army 
My admiration followed 


union of the States under an efficient Government. mad- 


dition to this, he had received me with kindness in my 
youthful visits to his camp; and, without having it in my 
power to boast of any particular intimacy, circumstances 
had thrown me frequently in the way of receiving from him 
such attentions as indicated some degree of regard. With 
these motives for joining in the most energetic expressions 


of gratitude, with a heart filled with sentiments of venera- 


tion, and desirous of recording them, my concern can scarce- 
ly be expressed, when I found that I must be debarred from 
joining my voice with those of my fellow-citizens in ex- 
pressing those feelings, unless, in the same breath, [should 
pronounce arecantation of principles which Ithen thought, 
and 


still think, were well founded, and declare that I ap- 
proved: measures which I had. just solemnly declared I 
“Thus, Sir, it was contrived: At that period, the Pre- 
sident opened the session by a speech, (the more conve- 
nient mode of sending a message having been introduced 
five years afterwards by Mr. Jefferson) and the House - 
made an answer, which they presented in a body. „Fhe 
answer on this occasion was most artfully and möst ably 
drawn. It was the work of a federal committee, and was 
supported by a federal majority. It contained, as it ought 
to have contained, every expression that gratitude, vene-_ 
ration, and affectionate regret, could suggest; and to the 
adoption of these there would not have been a dissenting 
voice; it would have been carried, not only unanimously, 
but by acclamation. But the dominant party had other 
views; it was to be made the instrument of degrading 
their opponents, if they could vote for it, or of holding 
them up to all posterity as opposers of the Savior. of his 
country if they refused to pronounce their own condem- 
nation. ‘Chey preferred a paltry party triumph to the 
glory of the man, they professed to honor, and deprived 
him of the expression of an unanimous vote, that they 
might have some pretence to stigmatize their opponents 
with ingratitude. ‘Lhe press, sir, the omnipotent press, 
and the publicity of our debates, have enabled me, even 
at this distant day, to defeat this unworthy end-—unworthy | 


| of the honorable men who contrived and executed it, and 


which nothing but the excitement of party could have sug- 
gested to them. i 
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To understand this fully, sir, 1. should read to you'the 
whole of the address.. Its general character I haye stated. 
But I. will confine myself to one or two passages, which 
show. what was endeavored to be forced uponus, and the 
amendinent offered will show what we were willing to say, 
and Iwill then ask who it was that refused a unanimous 
expression of gratitude, respect, and merit? < > : 

‘The.debates of. that period -were very concisely taken 
down; but.Gin Carpenter’s Debates, p. 62) we find enough 
for.our purpose. It is there stated that Mr. Livingston 
expressed. his sorrow. ‘< that the answer was not so drawn 
ag to. avoid this debate, and his sincere hope that parties 
would -so.unite.as to make it agreeable toall. He moved 
some amendments, first, to correct.an error in the phrase- 
ology, which were adopted; and, in the course of his re- 
marks, used these expressions: ‘ He hoped, notwithstand- 
ing the tenacity. of adhcrence to words, that all might 
agree in the address; he would be extremely burt, [he 
said] could-he conceive that. we differcd in sentiments of 
gratitude and admiration for that great man; but, while he 
was desirous to express this, he could not do it at the ex- 
pense of his feelings and principles. The former he might 
sacrifice, but the latter he could not, to any man.*” 

I invite the particular attention of the Senate to the pas- 
sage which I proposed to alter. As it stocd in the address, 
it was in these words: : 

« And while we entertain a grateful conviction that your 
wise, firm, and patriotic administration has been signally 
conducive to the success of the present form of Govern- 
ment, we cannot forbear to express the deep sensations of 
regret with which we contemplate your intended retire- 
ment from office.” 

Now, sir, mark what were the words objected to in this 
sentence ; bear in mind the distinctions that have been 
drawn between the character of the President, and that of 
his administration; remember what was the sense in which 
that word was universally used at that day: recollect, too, 
what I have just said of the opposition to one of the lead- 
ing measures of that administration, and you will then be 
enabled to judge whether I, and those with whom I acted, 
could give our assent to this passage as it stood. To show, 
however, that, while we could not, with consistency or 
truth, say, that the measures of the cabinet were wise and 
patriotic, but that we were perfectly willing to use these 
epithets as applied to the President, 1 moved to strike out 
the words ‘ wise, firm, and patriotic administration,” and 
insert “your wisdom, firmness, and patriotism.’ The sen- 
tence then would have read thus: “ While we entertain a 
grateful conviction, that your wisdom, firmness, and pat- 
riotism, have been signally conducive to the success of the 
present form of Government, we caimat forbear to express 
the deep sensations of regret with which we contemplate 
your intended: retirement from office.” Now, si», com- 
pare this clause, which we were all ready to vote for, and 
did vote for, with that which was supported by the majo- 
rity; and say which of them expresses the greatest venera- 
tion for the person, and the personal character of Wash- 
ington--that which ascribes wisdom, firmness, and patriot- 
ism, to the measures of his cabinet, or that which attaches 
them to himself. Say, whether we refused to express re- 
gret at his retirement, when that word, accompanied by 
an epithet most expressive of its intensity, is readily adopt- 
ed. Say who were the real friends to the glory of our 


filled. Say, finally, sir, whether the Senator from Massa- 


-chusetts is justified in the allegation, that we refused to ex- 


press respect, gratitude, and regret, on the retirement of 


Washington; or, what is more than insinuated, that. we 


slighted his: services and vilified his character. Sir, the 
register. I have quoted shows, that I supported my amend- 
ment. by, expressing the very sentiments you have just 
heard; and I must add, that, shortly after this transaction, 
while my: votes, speeches, and conduct, were fresh in the 
recollection of my constituents, my term of service expired, 
and I was re-elected by an increased majority. Would a 
man, entertaining the sentiments ‘towards Washington 
that have been ascribed to me, have received the votes of 
a city where his name was adored? Nay, more sir, one of 
the most conspicuous of those who have incurred the re- 
proach of the Senator from Massachusetts, and for whose 
sole use it was perhaps designed—the President of the 
United States—was not long since elected, by the veteran 
relics of the Revolutionary war, the chosen companions in 
arms of their vencrated commander, the New York So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, as one of the very few honorary mem- 
bers on whom that distinction has been bestowed. They 
have, since that, done me the same honor. Would the vé- 
nerable remnant of the friends and companions of Wash- 
ington, associated under his auspices for the purpose of 
cherishing the friendships contracted during the contest he 
so gloriously conducted, and watching over his fame, so 
inseparably connected with their, own--would they have 
conferred this distinction on two men, who had, af any pe- 
riod of their lives, shown themselves ‘his enemies or de- 
tractors? Me, sir, they knew from my childhood--my 
whole life was before them. Atthe time these votes were 
given, I was thcir immediate Representative; many of them 
were opposed to me in the politics of the day, but they . 
knew my conduct to have been such as I have described, 
and they did justice to my motives;and most assuredly would. 
not have joined in my unanimous association with their 
honorable body, had they doubted the purity of either. 
Jn the course of this defensive part of my address to the 
Senate, I have been obliged to refer, with some minute- 
ness, to the state of parties at a remote period. Y have 
done so with no desire to renew forgotten animositics, or 
impute injurious designs to the living or the dead. The 
latter consideration has induced me to stop short of the 
scenes which occurred in this place, in the first session that 
was held here; much of what I know, more of what I 
heard, would have this tendency, if detailed. Designs of 
the most violent and disorganizing kind were ascribed to 
some of the federal party, in a letter bearing the signa- 
ture of onc of its distinguished members. This statement 
was attributed by mistake to ‘another, a ho less respecta- 
ble leading nan of the same party, both of them since de- 
cessed. It does not enter into my purpose to determine 
between them. I had a high respect for both, and an in- 
timacy with one, which was never interrupted by our dif- 
ference in political tencts; in truth, Thad, during the whole 
course of those violent times, the good fortune to preserve 
the most friendly intercourse with most of my principal 
political opponents. 1 thought their political principles 
dangerous, and they thought my ideas of Government in- 
efficient; but we did justice to the purity of each others 
motives, and preserved social harmony amid party discord, 
It js far, therefore, I repeat, from my intention, to renew 


great leader in war, and dircetor in peace—those who, for reats which are now allayed, by a reference to the olden 


a paltry party triomph, deprived him of an unanimous ex- 
pression of thanks and admiration; who forced him to ap- 
pear rather as the chicfof'a party, than in his true charac- 
ter, of the man uniting all ctions, regretted, beloved, 
venerated by all his fellow- sS; > who intrat- 
ed that, on this occasion at Icast, considerations 
“should be laid aside, and that they might be permitted to 
join their voice to that of their country, and of the world, 
m expressing the sentiments with we ch their hearts were 


times of party; but 1 referred to them because they were 
necessary to my defence. Because, having left the Atlan- 
tic States soon after the triumph of the republican party 
in 1800, I thought, on my return to public life, after a re- 
trement of more than twenty ycars——I thought I discover- 
cd some of the great dogmas of federalism prevailing in 
our public councils; and thinking them always dangerous, 
I felt it a duty to take this occasion to guard against their 
revival. Fagaged during my absence in professional pur- 
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-= Yes, sir, the poet. tells us ‘true. -These few li 
tain a-most important: lesson... Not long: before: 
them, there-existed a:confederacy of independent 
united, as-ours are, by the same religion, language, mat 
ners,:and. laws. Fair cities, adorned. with .noble-edifices, 
decorated by the miracles. of the imitative arts, governed 
by wise magistrates, and defended by intrepid wartiors-~ 
where sages gave lessons of morality and wisdom--poured 
forth their numerous inhabitants at. stated seasons to assist 
at solemn games,. where poets ‘sung, and historians read 
their instructive pages to admiring crowds; where the 
young. contended for thé. prize of agility or strength, and 
the old recounted: their: former exploits; where the wis- 
dom, and- valor, and: talent, ‘and: beauty,..of each State, 
were the boast and pride of the whole.: What followed? 
Civil dissension breathed its poisonous influence . over 
them, and they met to contend, not for the peaceful prizes 
of dexterity or genius, but in the deadly strife of civil 
war. Where are their magnificent temples, their thea- 
tres, their statues of gods and heroes? They have van- 
ished: they have been swept with the besom of destruc- 
tion! The ploughshare of devastation has been driven 
over their walls, and their mighty ruins remain as monu- 
mental warnings to free States, of the danger of falling 
into the excess of party rage. 

From these evils, may Heaven, in its mercy, preserve 
our beloved country: but, that this prayer may be heard, 
we must begin by correcting in ourselves every approach 
of the passions which Icad io them. Is there no danger? 
Have no symptoms appeared to justify a fear that too great * 
an excitement has been already produced by no sufficient 
cause? Iam no censor of the conduct of others: it is suf- 
ficient -for me to watch over my own. The wisdom of 
gentlemen must be their guide in the sentiments they en- 
tertain, and their discretion in the language in which they 
utter them. No doubt they think the. occasion.-calls’ for 
the warmth they have shown; but of this the people must 
judge; and, that they may judge with impartiality, let the 
facts which have drawn forth the invectives we have heard, 
be fairly submitted to them. 

We have heard much of supposed lines of division in 
this body. «This side of the House” and “the other 
side,” majority? and ‘ minority,” “opposition” and 
“administration,” are as familiarly mentioned as if they 
were universally understood. Now, sir, I profess my ig- 
norance. ` In what cause have the Senators of the United. 
States arranged themselves into different. bodies, andar- 
rayed themselves under adverse banners? If the danger- 
ous doctrine of undefined and undefinable powers in the 
Gencral Government be assumed as the watchword; if the 
dormant--{ bad thought the extinct—principles of per- 
secuting federalism arc to be revived, let it be declared; 
and I, for one, will not hesitate on which side of the par- 
ty line I shall be found. As yet, sir, I see no constitutional 
question of a permanent nature to divide us. We wun- 
doubtedly think differently of particular measures, and 
have our preferences for particular men; these, surely, 
cannot arrange us into any but temporary divisions, lasting 
no longer than while the clection of the man is pending, 
or the debate on the measure continues. The election 
has been long decided. Do gentlemen understand that, 
because they preferred another candidate, they are to 
form an opposition to all measures the President recom- 
mends, or to all appointments he has made? Do they 
imagine that those who supported him in his clection are, 
in this House, to forma separate party for the ‘indiserimi- 
nate approbation’ of all he may’ advise -or-do? Of their 
own intentions, gentlemen are the best judges; they must 
think for themselves, and draw what lines they choose for 
their own conduct; but, for one, sir, Linform them they 
cannot do so for me. J shall now, as L-have always done, 
exercise my own judgment, guided by the instruction I 
receive from debate, on allimportant measures. I gave 


suits,’ and wholly absorbed by them, (had not marked the 

changes of political parties or events. T knew not even 
the appellation by which ‘they were distinguished; but in 
whatever shape the old dangerous ‘federal doctrine of as- 
suming all powér under the claim of providing for the ge- 
neral welfare, may have sppeared; under whatever colors 
its partisans’ may enrol themsélves, quocunque nomine gau- 
deùt, Fedéralists, Federal Republican, of National Fede- 
ralits, I now do, and ever will, hold ita paramount duty to 
discover aid oppose their doctrines. “I know-that many 
who belonged to the federal party never ‘did entertain 
this dangerous opinion: I believe that many ‘who did enter- 
tain, have abjured it; I most sincerely hope they all have; 
and thinking this a favorable occasion to prodtce a dis- 
elaimer of them, I have seized: it to submit. the propriety 
of doing so. Should this doctrine be formally abandoned 
here, one great source of suspicion and ill feeling will be 
destroyed; and even after that is done, sufficient causes of 
dissension will remain to satisfy the most zealous lover of 
party. 

These [said Mr. L.] were some of my reasons for 
speaking of the history of party under our Government. 
Lhadanother. It was to mark the difference between the 
necessary, and, if I may so express it, the legitimate par- 
ties existing in all free Governments, founded on differen- 
ces of opinion in fundamental principles, or an attachment 
to, or dislike of, particular measures and particular men; 
between these and that spirit of dissension into which they 
are apt to degenerate, to throw the weight of my experi 
ence, and the little my opinions may have, in the scale, 
and lift up a warning voice against the indulgence of the 
passions which lead to them, the illusions that irritate, the 
personal reflections that embitter debate, and the alterca- 
tions that debase it. The spirit of which I speak origi- 
nates in the most trifling as well as the most important cir- 
cumstances. ‘The liberties of a nation, or the color of a 
cockade, are sufficient to excite it. Tt creates imaginary, 
and magnifies real causes of complaint; arrogates to itself 
every virtue—denies every merit to its opponents; secret- 
ly entertains the worst designs, publicly imputes them to 
its adversaries: poisons domestic happiness with its dissen- 
sions; assails the character of the living with calumny, and, 
invading the yery secrets of the grave with its vipcrous 
slanders, destroys the’ reputation of the dead, haranguces in 
the market place, disputes at the social board, distracts 
public councils with unprincipled propositions ‘and. iu- 
trigues, embitters their discussions with invective and re- 
crimination, and degrades them by personalities and vul- 
gar abuse; seats itself’ on the bench, clothes itself in the 
robes of justice, soils the purity of the ermine, and poisons 
the administration of justice in its source; mounts the pul- 
pit, and, in the name of a God of mercy and peace, preach- 

„es discord and vengeance, invokes the worst scourges of 
Heaven, war, pestilenee, and famine, as preferable alter- 
natives to party defeat: Blind, vindictive, cruel, remorse- 
less, unprincipled, and at last frantic, it communicates its 
madness to friends as well as foes, respects nothing, fears 
nothing, rushes on the sword, braves the dangers of the 
oecan, and would not be turned from its mad career by 


the majesty of Heaven itself, armed with its tremendous 
thunders, 


Che /ristes iræ of the poet, 
ree Quas negue noricus 
De ensis, nec mare naufragum, 
Nee sevus ignis, nee tremendo 
Jupiter ipse ruens tumultu. A 
And to which, with-an-elegance of expression and pro- 
fundity of thought rarely united, he ascribes the ruin of 
republics: : 


woe Et altis urbihus. ultimæ 
Sectere Cause cur perirent 
Fuuditus, imprimerctquemuiris 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 


Sexare.] 
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to the election of the present Chief Magistrate all-th ? ; 
which my vote and. little.influence.could.. give. -My- own 


knowledge 'of facts: enabled me to. refute. many-slanders;| 


mny. intimate acquaintance with. his character. and services 
gave some, weight-1o.the: testimony.by which I cleared 


them from misrepresentation. .. I thought him. entitled to | 


the place, because he. possessed: talents which eminently 
qualified him: to execute: its duties; because he had-ren- 
dered. services. ‘such as but one:man had- ever before ren- 
dered tothe country; because I: had witnessed the energy, 
courage, prudence, and talent, by which he saved the 
State I represent from the worst of desolations. These 
were my inducements for his support during the first elec- 
tion when. he was a candidate. The decision of that elec- 
tion, in favor of a man having a fewer number of votes, 
was calculated to embitter the minds of his. friends, and 
make them hostile to, the successful: candidate. _ Yet,.sir, 
during. his. Presidency, -1. gave a -practical proof of the 
profession I now. make. ..A measure of great importance 
was proposed by his.-administration-—-I mean the Panama 
mission—I thought great good might result. from it; and, 
although it was violently opposed by those with whom 1 
Dad acted in the. election, I not only voted for, but sup- 
ported it by argument. 1 then thought, and I still think, 
that ils nature and object were both of them misrepre- 
sented or mistinderstood; and that, if the assembly had 
taken place as it was first proposed, our envoys attending 
in a diplomatic, not a representative character, might, by 
their influence and. advice, have prevented many dissen- 
` sions that. have since’ distracted those republics; might 
have. introduced. stipulations favorable to commerce, So- 
cial intercourse, and the great interests of humanity. My 
reasons for that vote are published. And the fact, that, 
although one of the warmest friends of the unsuccessful 
candidate, and one of those who felt the deepest regret 
when his opponent was declared to be elected, I yet sup- 
ported such measures of his administration as | approved, 
when they were opposed by my political friends, ought 
to be a sure pledge of my sincerity when I say, that I will 
support no important measure that I disapprove, merely 
because itis one of the present administration. I have 
not, however, the passion avowed by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. Hormrs] who told us, if E under- 
stood him, that he had always been, and always wished 
to be, in a minority. [Mr. HOLMES explained--He did 
not say he desired to be in a minority, but that he believ- 
ed he always would be.] Mv. LIVINGSTON continued: 
It seems I have not repeated the words used by the Hon. 
Senator, which I regret; but the sense is the same. If he 
has always been in the minority it must have been'a mat- 
ter of choice, otherwise, in the ups and downs of his-con- 
gressionat life, in the turns of the political wheel, it. must 
have so happened that, for a short. time at least, he must 
haye been uppermost; if so, it struck me as a singular 
predilection. - But there is no disputing about tastes; and 
the Senator has, at least, onc great precedent for his: 


Victrix eausa diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


And T am sure he cannot be offended by my classing him 
with the stern republican who would not survive the liber- 
ties of his country, asa fitter associate than the namcless 
one offered to him by my friend from Tennessce. But, 
sir, neither the example of Cato nor of the Scnator tempt 
me. Tam contented with the victrix causa; contending 
for what I think right, 1 like to see it succeed. On this 
occasion, I have, as yet, had no cause to repent my choice; 
nor have the charges, urged with so much warmth against 
the measures of the President, changed the opinion T had 
formed of his talents to conduct the affairs of the nation 
with honor, advantage, and success. T listened to them 
attentively, resolved to weigh calmly, and determine im- 
partially, on all that could be urged. Sir, I expected a 
Tike: disposition in those who have expressed their disap- 


rom Maine “< that this administration had glut- 
ts vengeance upon-the purest patriots on earth; that 
age, condition, or sex; had escaped; that the sins of the 
fathers:‘had been visited upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation; that innocence, virtue, patriotism, had. 
all, all been swept into: the gulf of misery:” and listened 
to the impressive tone in which the eloquent Senator from 
Delaware reprobated. the spirit of oriental..despotisin, 
which had displaced deputy postmasters,:and recalled un- 
offending ministers from abroad: need I repeat that:I was 
disappointed ? Now, I ask, will not the country ask, “What 
is therefto justify such exaggcrated invective? Language 
that might be applied to the tyranny of Nero or Caracalla, 
but which is evidence of nothing’ but a heated imagina- 
tion, when used to express disapprobation of removals 
from, and appvintments to, office. But let us, sir, before 
we catch the infection of this fever, while our pulse still 
beats evenly, and our heads are cool, examine calmly into 
the oppressions of the Executive, which have excited this 
patriotic fervor. ‘The honorable Senator from Maine did 
not deigna single specification, except one; which, I con- 
fess, I cannot fully comprehend--this bloody administration, 
which, in its savage warfare, spares neither men, women, 
nor children, has visited, in its vengeance, the sins of the 
fathers upon the third and fourth generation of their de- 
scendants... “Now, sir,k@annot comprehend what offence 
the great-great-grandfather of any one of the removed 
officers, who must have lived in the reign of Queen Ann, 
could have given to the President, or any one in his admi- 
nistration: this, I confess, puzzles me. a 

The Senator from Delaware has been more explicit; 
and, from his address, to which I listened with great plea- 
sure, I gathered that these were the grounds of complaint: 

That the principles of the administration are destructive 
of the liberties of the country. Such were the words used 
as I noted them, and not without much surprise. 

That the public treasure has been extravagantly and 
illegally expended. 

That the press has been subsidized, for party purposes. 

That persons have been removed from office, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate--the President hav- 
ing no constitutional right to do so. 

That, if there be such a right, it is illegal to exercise it, 
without giving to the Senate the reasons for which the re- 
movals ‘were made. : f 

That removals have been made for no other cause than 
to satisfy the vengeance of the President, or for the. pur- 
pose of rewarding his friends. = 

That he has made appointments out of the two Houses 
of Congress, and particularly out of the Senate, for the 
purpose of rewarding his friends. ' 

OF cach of these grave charges in its order:— 

First, {says the Senator from Delaware] the principles 
of the administration are destructive of the liberties of the 
people. By administration the Senator must mean, here 
and on other occasions where he uses the term, the Pre- 
sident: for, as far as J have understood, there is now no 
cabinet, in the sense in which that word has been usually 
taken. If my information be correct, the words of the 
constitution, and what I have always believed to be its 
true intent on this subject, have been pursued, rather 
than the example of former Presidents. The constitution, 
in enumerating the rights and duties of the President, 
says, “he may require the opinion, in. writing, of the 
principal officers. in each of the Executive Departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices.” Instead of this, from the first organization of 


the Government, the Heads of Departments. have been 
convened, and converted into a cabinet council, not where, 
according to the constitution, each was to give his opinion 
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on the affairs of his own department, but where all were 
consulted on every difficult question relating to the affairs 
of each, or of the Government in general; and where, it 
has been generally. understood, particularly during the 
presidency of Washington, that the President was guided 
by the voice of the majority; and the responsibility of the 
Executive, so far as regarded public opinion, was, if not 
thrown on the cabinet, at least divided with them. In- 
deed, sir, I know that, at a long subsequent period, a 
most illegal and oppressive act, by which I was deeply in- 
jured, was justified as being done by the advice of the ca- 
binet. Now, sir, as I have said, there is no such cloak 
for Executive acts. The President performs the duties 
of his office, and assumes the responsibility they incur. 
The cabinet, a body unknown to the constitution, does 
not exist. ‘he chiefs of the departments are consulted 
on the business of their respective offices; they are an- 
swerable to the President, and he, so far as he sanctions 
their acts, to the country. Of this, however, I have no 
farther information than any other Senator has obtained, 
or may obtain. In speaking of the administration of the Ex- 
ecutive department, therefore, it must be understood that 
gentlemen mean the acts of the President, or of his officers, 
sanctioned by him. His principles, then, according to the 
charge, are subversive of the libertics of the people. The 
only modes by which the principles of aman may be known, 
are either by his professions or by a long course’ of action 
evincive of them. Submit the principles of the Execu- 
tive to these tests. First, his professions. Ie has made 
two communications to us and to the country—his inaugu- 
ral address and his message at the opening of this session. 
Surely the gentleman does not mean to apply the epithet 
he has used to the principles avowed in cither of these in- 
struments? If he does, the voice of the whole people of 
the United States, re-echoed from foreign nations, will 
contradict him; the principles there announced as those 
by which he will be guided, are, an adherence to the 
constitution of the United States: a respect for those of 
the individual States; economy, justice, liberty; equal 
protection to industry, manufactures, and trade; and a 
strict enforcement of the laws at home, and the extension 
of commerce; the observance of treatics; the assertion of 
our rights, and the establishment of a good understanding: 
with all nations abroad. Which of these principles, thus 
professed, are subversive of the liberties of the people? 
if any, let them be pointed out. The charge, then, is not 
justified by any principle openly professed. Examine the 
other source. Can those principles be discovered by his 
course of coaduct? Observe, sir, that this is a sweeping 
cusation of evincing dangerous principles. Any single im- 
proper act, everif it could be substantiated, would not jus- 
tify it; it may be in contradiction to his professions; it 
may be injurious; but, unless persevered in, or followed 
up by others, that can be accounted for only by supposing 
that they were dictated by such principles, it docs not 
justify the charge. The present Chief Magistrate has 
been in office a year. During that time he has assumed 
no new power; he has evinced no desire to enlarge those 
confided to him by the constitegion; and if, in their exer- 
cise, he has not exactly followed the march which the Se- 
nator thinks the proper one; if he has selected for office 
those in whom he, and not the Senator, had confidence; if 
he has consulted his own, snd not the Senator’s, discre- 
tion; surely he ought not to be denounced as entertaining 
principles destructive of the liberties of the people. In 
examining the constitution, for the rules which were 
to direct his duties, he certainly found nothing written 
there by which he was bound to conform his own opinion 
to that of any Scnator or any party. Where discretion is 
given to him he has used it, on bis responsibility to the 
people; and the exercise of this discretion, even if it be 
not conformable to that which would have been suggested 
by the superior wisdom of those who arraign his conduct, 
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cannot authorize them to call his principles in question. 
Where no discretion was given him he has confined him- 
self, as far as I have heard or observed, to the: strictest 
rule of the constitution and law. oat 

Enough, then, and more than enough, in refutation of 
this vague and general charge. Let us come to those. that 
are more specific. Ae 

The public treasure has been extravagantly and illegal- 
ly expended. i 

Itis. not, under this head, even pretended that any 
other or greater sum has been taken or paid to any indi. 
vidual than that which was due, by law, for the service or 
salary for which it was given. . But comparisons are made 
between the amount of expenditure made under the last, 
and that made under the present administration. As ap- 
plied to our Government, there cannot be a more falla- 
cious rule for measuring the true economy or wisdom of 
the exercise of Executive functions. What has the Pre- 
sident to do with the extravagance of the general expen- 
diture? These are directed by legislative wisdom. But 
he must approve all laws! True, he must approve them; 
but remember that, if there was any extravagance in the 
expenditures of the last year, his predecessor, not he, is 
answerable for it. He has not approved a single law un- 
der which a dojlar was disburscd in the year 1829; andall 
ofthe contracts for the service of that year were made 
before he came into office. But, sir, there was’ no ex- 
travagance in the appropriations; (for the contracts 1 will 
not vouch, because I am uninformed) on the contrary, 
there was a marked, I will not say, a designed reduction 
of a usual and necessary appropriation for the contingent 
expenses of foreign missions. In former estimates, this 
had been put at twenty-five thousand dollars: in the es- 
timate for 1829, it will be found, by deducting the sa- 
larics and outfits provided for, it was only eleven thou- 
sand dollars. : 

But, although I protest against this mode of testing the 
economy or profusion of the Executive, yet, as it has 
been relied on, let it be looked into, and it will be found 
that the expenditure of the ycar 1828 excecded that of 
1829 by ranore than four hundred thousand dollars; it is 
truc that near seven hundred thousand dollars, properly 
chargeable to the year ’27, was expended in ’28, for 
awards under the Convention with England, but this was 
balanced again by a payment of nearly the same sum in 
1829, for expenditures for objects of Internal Improve- 
ment, directed in the year 1828, and properly chargeable 
to that year. . 

But, sir, I have done with these irrelevant calculations. 
If the criterion contended for was the true one, it would 
make in favor of the present Exccutive; but, in truth, it 
shows neither extravagance nor profusion in that De- 
partment. It shows what the united legislative wisdom 
of the Union thought necessary to be expended, and it 
shows nothing more; and the trucst economy is frequent- 
ly found in the largest expenditure. This depends, alto- 
gether, on the object for which it is incurred. i 

There is, however, one branch of expenditure more 
immediately under the President’s direction, which, in- 
deed, like all other expenditures, must be provided for 
by law, but which, from its peculiar nature, demands a 
greater degree of confidence in the Executiye than any 
other--I mean the expenses of our foreign intercourse. 
All negotiations with foreign Powers, being a part of Ex- 
ecutive duty vested in the President, the nature of the 
service frequently forbids that previous disclosure which 
is expected in every other case; in the estimates, the ex- 
isting missions are enumerated, and if any new one is 
contemplated, which requires no secrecy, it is also men- 
tioned; but, to provide for unforeseen cases, an appro- 
priation for the contingent fund of missions abroad is 
made, and placed at the President’s order; besides this, 
if the interest of the country should require an expense 
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which the contingent fund cannot cover, it must be left, jan arrangement made by Mr. Gallatin, the bankers of the 


as in the case of all other excess of expenditure, to be 
provided for under the head of < deficiencies in the ap- 
/propriations” of the preceding year—an item to be found 
very frequently in the estimates. Here, again, the same 
reasoning which I have used with respect to the general 
annual expenditure will apply to this particular head. It 
may be large, and not extravagant. The occasion must 
determine whether it was judicious or not; and, therefore, 
though again the comparison is greatly in favor of the 
present administration, yet I am, in candor, obliged to 
admit that this circumstance alone will not decide the 
question in favor of its economy, as comparedfwith that of 
its predecessors. That depends on other circumstances, 
and other inquiries must be made. to determine their 
weight. But it would seem that, if the same number of 
missions be kept up, and some of them of an increased rank 
and expense; ifadditional expenditures have been incurred, 
by the necessary change of ministers, and yet the whole 
expenditure is less than under the preceding missions; it 
would seem to follow that, if all this is now done, ata less 
expense than formerly occurred, there must have been a 
saving in some part of the expenditure, under the pre- 
sent, that did not exist under former administrations. 
Figures cannot deceive us; let us bring the question to 
that test, and compare the years 1817 and 1818, the two 
first of Mr. Monroe’s administration; 1825 and 1826, the 
two first of Mr. Adams’s; and the last and the present 
years, the two first of General Jackson’s. 

To the comparative view of the expenses of foreign in- 
tercourse, let us add that of the contingent expenses of 
the Department of State, during the same years. From 
which it results, that the expenditures for foreign inter- 
course, in the year 1829, added to the whole appropria- 
tion asked for the year 1830, supposing the whole to be 
expended, are less than those of the two first years of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration, by two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand sixty-five dollars and fifty-six cents; and less 
than the two first years of Mr. Adams’s presidency, by 
one hundred and thirty-four thousand twenty-four dollars 
and ninety-eight cents. That the contingent expenses of 
the Department of State, in the last and present years, is 
less than the two corresponding years of Mr. Adams’s ad- 
ministration, by ten thousand two hundred and eighty dol- 
lars and forty-five cents; and exceeds that of Mr. Mon- 
roe only two hundred and nineteen dollars—an excess 
more than counterbalanced by the increased expense of 
printing the biennial calendar. But, asa part of this ex- 
cess consists of items of occasional and temporary occur- 
rence, only, we must bring the comparison to bear only 
on the permanent items, consisting oF 

The diplomatic department, strictly so called; 

The contingent expenses of foreign intercourse; 

And treatics with the Mediterrancan Powers. 

On comparing these, the balances will stand thus: 

The expenditure in the two first years of the present 
administration falls short of that in the two first years of 
Mr. Monroe, by the sum of thirty-cight thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight dollars; and of that in the corres- 
ponding years of Mr. J. Q. Adams, by five thousand three 
hundred and two; notwithstanding the additional expense 
of outfits incurred in the last year. 

[Mr. L. here read an abstract of the expenses of foreign 
intercourse for the several years above referred to. He 
then proceeded:] 

For the full understanding of the accounts I have just 
referred to, it may be necessary to state that, previous to 
the year 1801, the accounts of our foreign relations were 
kept at the treasury under the head of intercourse with 
foreign nations,” and included every charge in relation to 
our foreign relations—cven the “contingent expenses of 
foreign intercourse,” commonly known by the appella- 
‘tion of the ** secret service fund.” 


United States in Europe were directed to open an'account 
headed “the diplomatic department;” a correspondent 
account was, of course, opened at the treasury, and un- 
der this head, until the year 1814, were brought every 
item which had formerly been comprehended under the 
head of the intercourse with foreign nations; and this 
fund was provided,by general appropriation, in the same 
words. In 1814, the appropriations became more speci- 
fic ‘ for the salaries, allowances, and contingent expenses, 
of ministers to foreign nations, and for secretaries of 
legation;” and in 1818, the present form of appropria- 
tion, designating the several missions, was first adopted. 
But, from the date I have mentioned, 1801, until the pre- 
sent day, the accounts have been kept in the treasury 
under the general head of the ‘diplomatic department.” 
And the course has been, to remit to our bankers in Eu- 
rope, and charge to this fund, the moneys necessary for 
the payment of the salaries and allowed expenses of our 
foreign agents. These bankers are sometimes in advance 
to the United States, when unforeseen occurrences oblige 
the President, during the recess, to increase the expen- 
ses’ of our foreign intercourse, by new missions; and in 
those cases, appropriations are asked for, and made at the 
next session of Congress, to reimburse them. This was 
the case in the year 1816, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars; in the year 1818, to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand dollars; and probably other instances may be found, 
by a more careful examination than I have been able to 
give to the subject. A 

In the last year, owing to the insufficiency of the’ con- 
tingent fund for the expenses of foreign missions, which 
must not be confounded with the contingent expenses of 
foreign intercourse, (the secret service fund) there was a 
deficiency of about forty thousand dollars, which was in- 
chided in the estimates for the current year, and, as I 
stated in the debate on the appropriation bill, would 
have been more accordant with form to have been asked 
for as a deficiency in the appropriations of the last year. 
But the effect is precisely the same; by appropriating for 
the salaries and outfits of foreign ministers, &c. asit stands 
in the bill, it is carried to the credit of the diplomatic 
fund, and will be remitted to our bankers to make good 
their advances. , 

After having shown that the sum expended for our for- 
cign intercourse is actually much less than in former ad- 
ministrations, the statement I have just made of the mode 
of keeping the accounts may be necessary, when we con- 
sider another charge, loudly made out of the House, and 
confidently, and with a triumphant air,,repeated on this 
floor, that the laws which forbid a transfer of one appro- 
priation to meet à deficiency in another, have been violat- 
ed by the President. | The Senator from Delaware, who 
most earnestly urged this charge, added, that the President 
had appropriated money for outfits contrary tolaw. Now, 
sir, the honorable Senator, in the charge of an illegal 
transfer, must have been ill informed, or he would not 
have hazarded it. No transfer whatever has been made. 
The balance in the treasury to the credit of the ‘ diplo- 
matic department” was applied to outfits that have been 
paid; that balance was what remained unremitted to our 
bankers m Europe. If our ministers there have drawn 
upon them for their quarter’s salaries, duc on the first of 
January last, they of course are in advance, because, as I 
have stated, the appropriation of 1829 fell short of the 
expenditure about the sum of forty thousand dollars. The 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of missions 
abroad always formed part of the «diplomatic fund,” and 
without any exception has been made Hable to the drafts 
on that fund; therefore, there was no illegal transfer. The 


other contingent fund (that for foreign intercourse, the 
secret service fund) might, consistently with former usage, 
In 1801, according to ‘have been applied to this use; but, with a scrupulous re- 
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gard to the directions of the law, the President suffered it 
to remain untouched, and, to the amount of thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars, it has been carried -to the sur- 
plus fund, having been more than two years appropriated. 
‘There has been, therefore, no illegal transfer of appro- 
priations—there has been notransfer whatever. And this 
charge also falls under the hvestigation, which the Presi- 
dent should rejoice has been provoked here, where it must 
meetits final overthrow. Now to the one connected with 
it, and urged with equal warmth, (I will not say violence.) 
Outfits have been paid, for which there were no specific 
appropriations. Can the gentleman have calculated the 
consequences of the doctrine implied in this charge? Can 
he have reflected on the blot its establishment would fix 
on the characters of men whose memory I know he re- 
veres? Surely not. Butas to the consequences of the 
doctrine. If it betrue, the President cannot, in time of 
war, send a minister to make peace in the recess, when 
no previous appropriation has been made for an outfit. 
tic must lose the most favorable opportunities for negotia- 
tion, and suffer the ravages of war to go on until he can 
call Congress, at the expense of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars, to get an appropriation of nine thousand. 
Observe, sir, that, if our bankers were ready to advance 
the sum—nay, if he were ready to advance it himself, the 
doctrine contended for would make it equally illegal. How 
comes it that gentlemen who agree with the Senator from 
Delaware in this dectrine have ever voted an appropria- 
tion to supply the deficienciesfof former years? Why 
have they not censured the Presidents under whose autho- 
rity they were created? No, sir; they were silent under 
Madison, silent under Monroe, when deficiencies in this 
department were voted for without a word of dissatisfac- 
tion. They, and all our predecessors, were silent; and it 
was reserved for the present occasion to discover that an 
outfit could not be legally paid until there was a specific 
appropriation. Gen. Washington appointed Mr. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney to France; Mr. Jefferson appointed 
Mr. Charles Pinckney to Spain, Mr. Monroe to England, 
Mr. Armstrong to France, Mr. Monroe again to Spain, 
Mr. William Pinkney to England, and Mr. Erving to Den- 
mark; Mr. Madison appointed Mr. Crawford to France, 
and Mr. Erving toSpain; Mr. Monroe appointed Mr. Rush 
to England, and Mr. Everett to the Netherlands; and Mr. 
J. Q. Adams appointed Mr. Tudor to Brazil. All these 
appointments were made in the recess, and without any 
specific appropriations. Their salaries and outfits were 
paid out of-the diplomatic fund generally, and when that 
fund was indebted to our bankers, provision, as we have 
seen, was made to reimburse them. 

Now, sir, let the gentleman, and those who join him in 
the crimination of the Executive, determine whether they 
are willing to incur the ruinous consequences attending 
the establishment of their doctrine, and the inculpation of 
every former President, the Father of his Country includ- 
ed, in their sweeping charge. And I pray the Scnate 
also to remark, that, if these appointments and outfits in 
the recess, without a special appropriation, were proper 
by former Presidents, (as they undoubtedly were) even in 
the cases where the appropriations were specified for par- 
dicular missions, without providing for outfits in the recess, 
the present case must be infinitely more justifiable: for the 
appropriations for 1828 give a gross sum for salaries, out- 
fits, and contingencies, without specifying how much was 
intended for cach, thereby creating a general fund, appli- 
cable to all such objects; but, being inadequate to the 
exigencies of the year, an appropriation has been asked 
for to provide for the deficiency, as has been usual in this 
and in every other department of the Government. ‘This 
deficiency was provided for in the House of Representa- 
tives without any opposition, and in the Senate with only, 
I think, three or four dissenting votes. And this, sir, is 
fhe whole extent of the affair of the outfits, and the iHe- 


gal appropriations and transfers, which has been made the 
ground of so much serious accusation against the Presi- 
dent. -I hope we shall hear no more of this groundless 
charge. Now, sir, to another, connected with it: the mis- 
sions for which these outfits were expended were totally - 
unnecessary. The men-whose retall occasioned them 
were fit persons to be entrusted_ with the business they 
were charged with; they ought tohave been left; their 
recall was not only unnecessary, but, in the opinion of the 
Senator, a proscription. Now, sir, what means the Sena- 
tor may have of judging on this point, I cannot tell; all I 
know is, that I have none that would justify me in believ- 
ing that all these gentlemen possessed just such qualities 
and talents as ought to have induced the President to con- 
stitute them his agents, in the important negotiations we 
have with foreign Powers. Andif I had brought’ myself 
to this belief, there are certain considerations that would 
induce me to think, that a man selected by the people of 
the nation to manage for them this very concern, might, 
possibly, have rather more information, and must be much 
better qualified than I was, to form a proper opinion. I 
might say, as 1 do say, although these are very estimable 
men, in my opinion, yet the President possibly may have 
reason to believe that others may succeed where they 
have failed. He may not unreasonably think that, in ad- 


dition to a minister’s being a man of ability and integrity, 
he ought to possess the perfect confidence of the First 


Magistrate, whose views he is to carry into effect. These 


reflections, sir, would probably occur to me, did I disap- 
prove of the nominations which have been made, and 
would prevent my expressing any warm disapprobation of - 
measures, of the propriety of which I had not the means 
of judging. Much more would this. induce me to refrain 
from stigmatising them as illegal usurpations of power 
and cruel proscriptions. 


Do gentlemen really suppose’ that, by applying to the 


recall of a minister a word which leads the mind to the 
murders and assassinations of Marius and Sylla, and the 
‘Triumvirate, they can identify the two cases? Sir, the at- 
tempt is not very complimentary to our understanding; 
and the epprožimation only tends to show the ridiculous 
disparity o 


the cases. 


What are these proscriptions? Five ministers plenipo- 


tentiary, at one ‘fell swoop!”— incarcerated? banished? 
decapitated? No, sir. Invited to return to their country— 
to their friends. Let us see, sir, who were the sufferers, 


whose fate excites so much commiseration. 

First, sir, our late minister to France. I can, fortunate- 
ly, lessen the gentleman’s distress on his account, at least: 
for, having had the happiness to enjoy an intimate and un- 
interrupted friendship with him for many years, I know 


that he returned by his own desire, after having faithfully 


and ably represented his country with honor to himself, 


and possessing the esteem and the confidence of the First 
Mag 


istrate, who acceded to hisrequest. 
"The Senator from Delaware will not find fault with the 


mission to the Netherlands, when he knows that it was 
provided for under the administration of Mr. Adams. And 
the Senators from Maine, Tam sure, cannot object to the 
selection of the distinguished citizen from their State, who 


so thoroughly understood the important question submit- 
ted to the decision of the court to which he has gone—a 


question so vitally interesting to their constituents. 


Our minister to Spain had been there for five years, the 
usual period for them to remain abroad; during that time, 


as far as has been made public, he had been able to effect 


nothing, and the important claims of our citizens remam- 
ed unsettled; it was not extraordinary, therefore, in any 
view, (doing full justice to that gentleman’s assiduity and 
ability) that the efficacy of a new mission should be tried. 

There remain our ministers to England and Colombia, 
and their cases seem particularly to have excited the 
sympathy of the Senator from Delaware. He pathetically 
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exclaims—What had General Harrison done? what had|ty of the press, and subsidizing its venal conductors; the 
Mr. Barbour done? that they should be proscribed. Sir, | interest of a million of dollars (I think that was the calcu- 
T cannot answer this question: I know not what they have | lation) employed for this corrupt purpose. There are, F 
done. But I do not consider their recall as a punishment. | believe, on a moderate computation, above one thousand 
As far as the individuals are concerned, I presume they newspapers printed in the United States: of these, seventy- 
do not think it any great hardship: each of them, for a|two are employed to print the laws of the United States, 
year’s service, had received ‘eighteen thousand dollars; jand the advertisements and notices issued by the Depart- 
and one of them has returned from a country which is, | ments; for which they receive, I believe, on an average, 
from all accounts, no very agreeable residence in its pre-| about one hundred and twenty dollars each. Now, sir, 
sent unsettled state. I esteem both of these gentlemen:| suppose, instead of eight thousand dollars, the sum men- 
with'the former I have an acquaintance of a very old|tioned by the gentleman, or even a greater, for these 
date; and although I think highly of his character, andj necessary objects, were expended, would that incur the 
as highly of his military services as the Senator can, yet I| charge made? The printing must be executed. Who is to 
scarcely expected from that quarter to hear these last} do it, the men designated by the proper officer, or those 
insisted on as a qualification for diplomatic duties. But) selected by the gentleman and his friends? One tenth: 
because I have this opinion, am I to join in the Jamenta-|or one twelfth of the printers in the United States are 
tions that are uttered over their recall, as if the act were] paid a very small price for doing a necessary duty, and 
an offence, and the consequences of it a public calamity?| this is called subsidizing the press for corrupt purposes. 
The President, for aught I know, may have as high an}I have not inquired, but I take it for granted, that, at the 
opinion. of them as the Senator has, and yet he may very | expiration of the year, the Secretary of State has restored 
properly have chosen others to replace them; and if we the public printing to those presses which were deprived 
may judge from what we hear, his choice has not been| of it for opposing the election of Mr. Adams; that he has 
injudicious or unsuccessful. not given or continued it, to those who manufactured or 
Sir, I disavow any invidious comparisons, but it cannot} published the vile slanders by which the present. Chief 
escape observation that, in one of these missions, so loudly | Magistrate and his dearest connexions were assailed; anc 
reprobated, Mr. Moore has already completed an arrange-| that, in making the selection, he has taken care to choose 
ment for compensation to our fellow-citizens, which bis] such papers as had a proper circulation. This is a busi- 
predecessor was unable to obtain; and, in the other, | ness confided to the Secretary of State, not to us, or even 
under Mr, McLane, a gentleman well known to all of|to the President. A proposition was made some sessions 
us, and highly esteemed wherever he is known, the im-|ago to give it another destination, but it was violently op- 
portant negotiations with which he was charged, and! posed by the friends of the gentleman who then filled thag 
which had so long slumbered, were, from the moment of| office; a similar proposition is, I believe, now before the 
his arrival, revived. They were begun and have con-|other House. The subsidies, then, are paid to seventy~ 
tinued with his characteristic activity, talent, and perse-]two printers out of a thousand, and amount to one hun- 
verance, They may fail: for there are some crrors which} dred and twenty dollars each, for which they perform a 
it is a most difficult task to repair. But, whatever be the| service of equal value. ‘Those who make this grave accu- 
event, neither the honor of the country, nor the reput-| sation must go further, if they mean to support it; they 
tion of its minister, will have suffered by the change. j must show that these presses are employed in some other 
But I feel as if I had been Jed astray hy the example of] service; that a part of the consideration is the promoting 
the gentleman to whose argument I am replying, and] some object hostile to the interest or liberties of the coun- 
were treading on unconstitutional ground. Both of us,|try; that thcy are undermining the constitution, or pre- 
sir, have a right, as individuals, to form an opinion, and] paring the minds of the people for revolt; and that this 
freely to express it, in such terms as our sense of propri-| condition was written in their bond. No, sir, the sin is, 
ety will permit, on appointments, removals, or any other] that they do not join in the clamor which restless, disap- 
measures of Government. As Senators, we have a duty | pointed men, out of doors, are raising against the Chief 
to perform in relation to appointments; but, in our legis-| Magistrate of the people. While they are independent, 
lative capacity, I am at a loss to discover what duty re-f those men will call them corrupt. ‘ 
quires, or what right permits us to pass upon the propri-| Having exhibited what I think must be an abundant re- 
ety of acts which the constitution has vested exclusively in| futation of the charge of extravagance, so perseveringly 
the Executive hands; and that, too, without knowing the| made against the present administration in the expendi- 
reasons or circumstances which induced them. Whether] ture of the public moneys, let us now see whether there 
we accuse or defend, it must be in the dark. ‘To know]is not some evidence, not only that there is no ilegal or 
whether a minister has been properly recalled or appoint-} extravagant expenditure, but of a system which has 
ed, we must know the precise object which the Executive | already effected some savings, and promises greater, by 
had in view. We do not know it. We must know what! the application of greater vigilance, and the introduction 
particular talents or qualities. were necessary to be cm-jof new checks in the administration of the revenue. F 
ployed. We do not know it. We must know what were{speak only facts that are notorious; but I have reason to 
the instructions of the recalled minister, and whether he| believe that others of the same nature exist, which will be 
had obeyed them. We do not know it. We must peruse|devcloped when time is given to put the system in 
his correspondence, and know the whole progress of the complete operation. One collector, whose accounts had 
pending negotiation. These we have not perused, and | been frequently examined under the late administration, 
this we do not know. We must know the difficulties| without the detection of any fraud or error, was, in the 
which prevented his success, and whether his successor] course of the summer, found to have abstracted the sum 
may be better cnabled to overcome them; and of this, too, | of eighty thousand dollars; another, nearly under the same 
we are ignorant, and must be ignorant, and ought to be circumstances, was found in arrears to the amount of 
so, until the constitution is changed, and the Executive thirty thousand dollars, and both have abseonded; a minor 
power is taken from the President, and placed in ourj defect was found in the accounts of the Patent Office, also 
hands: for, without totally subverting it, we cannot arro-| undiscovered, from the want of official superintendence; 
gate to ourselves the rights claimed in this argument. and, by the introduction of a simple system of checks, 
So much for the despotism, and oppression, and ile-| losses can never again occur without detection before the 
gality, alleged in our foreign relations. Let’ us now come| amount becomes considcrable. 
to the domestic corruption: for such is the’charge. The} In the office of the Treasurer a most material and hi ghly 
public treasure has been employed in destroying the liber- important check has been provided. Heretofore, the 
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f drafts unnecessary; and the integrity of his successors has 
{secured the public against any loss, and forbid the suspi- 
“cion of any. But the Senate will perceive how necessary 
| -it was to introduce a different system, as well to guard the 
“reputation of the officers from unjust suspicions, as the 
treasury of the nation from embezzlement. One has been 
A provided, which, by requiring the signatures of different 
officers and registers in their respective offices, effectually 
1- answers the end. The value of this single regulation can 
| scarcely be too highly appreciated. Seeing these evi- 


dences of regularity md economy, and hearing of many 
others, that either have already taken place, or are pro- 
| jected, I cannot but consider the charge of extravagance 
as entircly undeserved. Whenever it shall be again made, 
© md supported by proof, I promise the gentleman that no 
one will go farther to blame or to correct the evil than I will. 
But, if dared to offer my advice to men who want it so little, 
would "say, reserve your invective against extravagance 
until you have clear proof of its existence; by making it 


without reason now, you lessen the weight of your testi- 
mony hereafter, when, perhaps, it may exist. 

My friend and worthy colleague scems to have trans- 
` ferred this charge from the President to those in this 
House who favored his election; he has taken up the re- 
port of a Committee of Retrenchment at a former ses- 
sion, and rebukes us: for not following up the plan traced 
out in that report, some of which reforms he has honored 
with his approbation. If this is meant as a reproach up- 
on the administration, it is hardly a fair one; for I know 
of no means, of no influence, by which they could in- 
© duce the members of this body to pursuc the course of 
reform, other than that which has been pursued; the 
 Prosident’s message, if acted on in the spirit which dic- 
tated it, will certuinly satisfy the severest economist; and 
although Tam not prepared to say that 1 should ‘adopt all 

the measures he recommends, yet he sufficiently indi- 
“gates a desire to advise and approve every plan for re- 
forming abuses that the wisdom of the Legislature might 
devise. Let my colleague, therefore, give his aid in the 
4. work; let him select the measures he approves from the 
» teport of the Committee, support them with the ability he 
| isknown to possess, and there is no doubt they will be 
» adopted; in the mean time a little paticnce will show 
= perhaps that others are laboring in the same cause, and it 

is hoped their tabors will be successful. 
The remaining charges are so connected with the con- 
“vatitutional question of the right of removal from office, 
. thatit will be necessary to examine the several doctrines 
how resuscitated after having been at rest forty years. 
The first position (1 do the Senator from Delaware the 
justice to say that this strange construction is not bis) is, 
i that the power of removal from office is annexed to the 
appointing power, from its very nature; and that the con- 
stitution having vested the right of appointment in the 
President, by the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
sme advice and consent is necessary to effect a removal, 
There js so much color for this argument, that, at the out- 
z fet of the constitution, men of much discernment were de- 
ceived by the fallacy it contains, and argued strenuously 
for the joint power; it was, however, differently, and, as 
Lhope to show, rightfully decided, in the year 1789; and 
from that time to this, has not, as [hope also to show, 
been departed from. . 

: One error of the argument lies in the first position as- 
sumed, that the power of removal, where therc is no con- 
tutional contrary provision, is inherent at that of ap- 
pointment. 4t has no connexion whatever with it. The 
Power of creating a vacancy might certainly, but I con- 


fess, not without great inconvenience, be vested in one 
department, and that of filling it in another; but they are 
not inseparable., The. constitution has no express cause 
declaratory in terms that the President shall have the 
power of removal; but it gives it to him by a necessary 
mference, when it declares that he shall have the Execu- 
tive power—the signification of which is amplified in the 
subsequent clause, declaring it to be his duty to ‘see 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” Here the power 
of removal is as fully granted as if it had been developed 
by the clearest periphrase. No principle is clearer than 
that the grant of power or the requisition of a duty, 
implies a grant of all those necessary for its execution; 
and it is equally clear that the power and the duty of 
causing the laws to be executed must carry with it that 
of selecting those persons necessary and proper to carry 
them into effect. But if, after having selected them, 
they are found unfit for the purpose, the same necessity 
exists of changing the selection which has been made; 
but this cannot be done in any other way than by remo- 
val; therefore, the power of removal isa power necessary 
for the due execution of the laws: and, being necessary, 
must be presumed to have heen given with, and annexed 
to, the power of executing the laws; which is the Execu- 
tive power of the Presidentalone, and cannot be divided 
with the power associated with him in making appoint- 
ments. If my mind be capable of appreciating the force 
of reasoning by deductions, this is conclusive against the 
participation claimed by the Senate in the right of re- 
moval. But this is notall. Supposing the position were 
true, that the power which appoints must, of necessity, 
remove: how would the case stand? Who is it appoints? 
The President--he alone appoints. But, because there is 
a restriction on the one branch of his power, by making 
the advice of the Senate necessary to an appointment, 
does it follow that he cannot execute the other branch 
without that assent also? He has two powers by the ar- 
gument—to appoint and to remove: surely the constitu- 
tion might reasonably provide that the Senate should have 
a veto on the first, without having it necessarily implied 
that they gave it inthe second. Let it be remembered that 
the Senate do not appoint; they can never select; they can 
only approve or disapprove, they can advise, or refuse to 
advise. Bat, independent of abstract reasoning, letus ex- 
amine, from practical results, what the constitution reallyin- 
tended. ‘The wise framers of that instrument could not be 
ignorant of the great republican principle, that to every 
grant of power, responsibility ought to be annexed-—-re- 
sponsibility to the laws for its wilful abuse or neglect— 
responsibility to public opinion for its indiscreet or erro- 
neous cxercise. If there were, then, even a doubt of the 
construction in this case, to what. solution ought this 
principle to lead us? When the President removes, his 
act is known: should he act from corrupt motives, he is 
liable to impeachment. Should he act from indiscretion 
only, public opinion, from which there is no escape, will 
pass upon his conduct. But admit the co-operation of the 
Senate. What happens? Virst, the perfect irresponsibility 
of the President, both at the bar of this House and at that 
of the public. Having co-operated in the offence, by ad. 
vising the removal, how could we punish it as a erime? 
And with the public, our confirmation of the act would 
be a complete cloak to cover the indiscretion, if there 
were one inthe measure. There would then be no re- 
sponsibility whatever attached to the President. Would 
it be shifted upon us? As ttle. Our sittings are secret— 
our opinions and votes must necessarily be 50. The act 
of the Senate is known: a majority have advised the re- 
moval; or, by refusing to de so, have Kept a negligent, De 
incapable, or unfaithful officer. at his. post. W ho is 
chargeable with this? When our terms of service expire, 
will tbe Legislatures of our respective States know which 
of us have disappointed the expectations they have formed 
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of the prudence, ‘discretion; or judgment, of their Sena- ~- The Presid t cat 
tors, so that “they: may~continue or withdraw theif confi- If _he-abuses it for corrupt or party purposes, he is liable 
dence? No, sir, the whole plan would present the ano: fto impeachment. 2 : 

maly’of most important powers exercised in a. free Go-| < Whenever the ‘Senate ‘suspect that a removal has been 


verment without any check from the fear of punishment{made without cause, or from such improper or corrupt” 


or-of popular disfavor. i - motives, they may ask for the reason of the removal. 

“If it were possible then forthe Senate to participate in 
this power, it Would be not only contrary to the true con- 
struction of the words of our social compact, but would x : 
be destructive of oné of the most. important principles unsatisfactory answer, may, ard ‘ought to, reject, succes- 
on which it is founded... But it is totally impracticable; |sively, all the nominations he may make. 

morally and ‘physically impracticable, ‘in’ its exercise, r ; m. l ; 
consistently. with the existence of the Government. ` Take by this series of positions, is, that the temporary appoint- 
the case of a minister to a foreign court, charged with a | ments made by the President, being in force only until the 
negot'ation of the most. important kind, on the subject} end of the session, the vacancy that is thus created is not 


eyer it may be demanded by ‘the Senate. 


of which the commercial prosperity, perhaps the peace |one occurring in the recess, and therefore cannot be filled 3 


of the country :depends; he becomes negligent in hiscorres- 
pondence, he addicts himself to play, to pleasure, to ; 
intemperance; he becomes unworthy of his trust, from |sitions laid down by the Senator from Delaware. 


by the President, but the office must remain vacant, 


these or other causes; or from malady, mental or bodily, ; Let us inquire whether they are more tenable than the | 


becomes incapable of performing his duties; or, he makes | general doctrine I have just examined. i 

himself so obnoxious to the court to which he is sent, that] The first position I accede to. The President has the 
it demands his recall. ‘The knowledge of these facts is }right of removal, and he is liable to Impeachment for 
broughtto the President, soon after the adjournment of Con- | corruption and malconduct in the exercise of this, as well 
gress; he cannot recall this minister, because he has been las any other of his functions. But this true position is 
appointed by the advice and consent of the Senate; and by | fatal to all the errors which the Senator has built upon it, 
the newly vamped doctrine, the same advice is necessary „He admits the right of removal to be in the President, 
to displace him. The President must’ then convene the| without the advice of the Senate. As it is no where in 


Senate-—sixty days, at least, is necessary for this operation. | terms given by the constitution, it must exist asa neces. ` 


All this. while the unworthy, or inefficient, or obnoxious sary means of executing some power which is expressly 
minister: must remain, to betray or disgrace his country, ;given. Whatis that power? Clearly the Executive; or, 
or irritate the Power which he was sent to conciliate. The las more fully expressed, the duty of ‘seeing that the 
Senate are at length convened, and the President commu-|laws shall be faithfully executed.” He has it. then, am- 


nicates the information which he has received. But here ply, completely, solely, and the second. member of this ; 


` another new principle stands in the way ofhis recall. The proposition proves it; he’ is impeachable for corruption 
minister, like all other officers, (such is the doctrine of the {in its exercise; he has the power without participation, and 
day) has an interest in his office, which it is injustice, tyran- | must bear the responsibility without any one to share in it. 
ny, and proscription, to deprive him of without cause. He Having scen that the President derives the power he is 
ought not then to be deprived of this interest unheard; he | admitted to possess from a legitimate constitutional source, 
must have a copy of the ‘charges, the names of the|and that this gives it to him without any other limitation 
witnesses, time to reply, and aright to examine his evi-|than that of his own responsibility, we must inquire from 
dence in discharge. Gentlemen must acknowledge this, | whence the Senate derives the control with which they 
or they must give up their favorite cry of oriental des- are, gratuitously, I think, invested by the argument. 
potism and cruel proscription. ‘The examination of ex They may call on the President for the reasons of the 
parte evidence here is quite as fatal to the vested interest removal; and if they have the right, the obligation to 
they contend for as any removal the President has made. comply with it follows of course. “Butin what part ofthe 
These formalities are gone through, and at the end of 


the minister is recalled, or the proof is not deemed satis-|cessary inference? To the execution of what power, 
factory, and he remains, having lost the confidence of the vested in the Senate, is it the necessary means? Not to 
President, who.is forced, however, to retain him, and he}the power of advising on the fitness of a candidate pro- 
himself irritated by the accusation, and endeavoring to|posed to fill the vacancy, because the vacancy must be 
defeat every negotiation that will reflect credit on the|created before that advisory power can be exercised, and 


administration of his country. Ten days after this trial|the argument admits that the President has the right to 
is concluded, before the members from the distant States 


have reached their homes, advice is received that a col- 
lector is speculating with the funds committed to] discharge; 
the same operation is to be renewed, the same delay in- 
curred, the same waste of public money, the same vexa- 
tion to the members of this body, the same impossibility — 
let us come to the conclusion at once--the same utter im- 
possibility of carrying on the operations of Government 
with such machinery. 

This was secn, felt, and acknowledged, as I have said, 
in the outset of our Government, and, from that time to the 
present, it has never been made a serious question. Why 
is it raised now Doubtless from conscientious motives, by 
those who-advocate it heres but; out of this House, it has 
been (in the total absenceof better matters, for a reproach 


Lask, vestedin the Senate, is this the necessary appendage? 
Or where is it expressly given asa distinct power? If 
given neither expressly nor by implication, it cannot exist. 

But for what purpose should it exist? What is the 
advantage to be derived from it that should make us so- 
Kcitous to give a construction that should admit it? Re- 
member in this inquiry the first position which is assumed 
by the argument, and which I admit, that the President 
is impeachable for acorrupt removal; and remember also, 
that weare the judges of fact and of law on an impeach- 
ment. ‘The power, then, is one that makes us accusers 
as wellas judges, and judges who have predetermined 


n the ) t ) ruption appear, and we make it the ground of refusing 
to the £ resident) mide aparty cry, which will be hushed ito confirm the President’s nomination, do we not prejudge 
as soon as the matteris examined bvan enli ghtened people. jthe question on the impeachment that must follow? This 
Phe gentleman from Delaware does not go this length; his lis an insuperable objection, which the doctrine of the 
doctrine is-this: i> jSenator entirely overlooks in zeal to apply his remedy, 


The President ‘has the right of removal for just causes: ` 


The President is bound to communicate the cause when- ° 


The Senate, if he should tefuse to give any, or give an: 


And the conclusion to which the ‘gentleman is brought © 


These are, as accurately as I could note them, the po- i 


" constitution is this right given? Itis not pretended that ` 
three or four months the charges are substantiated, and|there is any express provision. From what part is ita ne- ~ 


create the vacancy by a removal. Of what power, then, . 


the guilt of the accused: for if, on the inquiry, the cor- “ 


SURE ia oe ee 
sins peu a RO A 


judicial power. For this vou are to leave the laws un- 


_of revenue, or marshals to execute the decrecs of your 


“The whole reasoning on the general question of the right 
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And what is that remedy? One surely worse than the 
disease, although that should have all the bad symptoms 
ascribed to it. The evil complained of is, the removal 
of one good officer, to be replaced by another as good. 
Observe, sir, that I grant the fact in dispute. { admit, 
for. the sake of showing the weakness of the argument, 
that all the removals have been of men well qualified for 
their offices; and all I ask in return is,a similar admission 
that the Senate, for whose powers they contend, will con- 
sent to no nomination of a person not qualified. This is 
the evil. What is the remedy? It is contained in the 
Senator’s last position, that, ifthe President refused to give 
his reasons, or the Senate are not satisfied with them, 
they may refuse to confirm his nominations, and suffer 
the appointment to expire by its limitation, at the end of 
the session; and then it is the opinion of the Senator that 
the office can no longer be filled; because, according to 
his reasoning, it is not one that accrues during the recess. 
This is his remedy: for this you are to suppose powers 
that are no where given. For this admirable result you 
are to strain the construction of the constitution until it 
breaks. For this you are to add the accusing to your 


ginning of the recess; not at any moment while the session 
continues. An official act, done at the last instant of the 
session, would be well done.. ‘The vacancy then happens 
at the first instant of the recess; but the constitution makes 
no distinction whatever; whether at the first moment or 
the last dayisimmaterial. WhenLuse thisargument, Tam 
free to admit that I do not .think the framers of the con- 
stitution did intend to provide for so extraordinary a case 
as that which the ingenuity of the Senator from Delaware 
has imagined, of the Senate rejecting all the nominations 
of the President, successively, because they might.be dis- 
satisfied witha removal. But the words of the constitu- 
tion permit the exercise of his powers to fill all vacancies, 
whenever they should occur—with the advice of the Se- 
nate, if in session; without-it, by temporary appointment, 
when they are not. The exercise of the extraordinary 
and destructive power contended for never certainly en- 
tered into their minds; it was left for the ingenuity of our 
times to discover. But, it has been said that this power 
is liable to abuse; the President may remove from caprice, 
prejudice, ora worse motive. No doubt, sir, he may; he 
may do worse; he may embroil you with foreign nations, 
by his abuse of the treaty making power; he may. cause 
your fortifications to be dismantled and your.army to be 
dispersed in time of war; he may destroy your revenue 
by the appointment of corrupt men in the management of 
the treasury: but what argument can be drawn from this? 
That he has not the constitutional power? Certainly not. 
But if the President might abuse the power of remoy- 
al, may not the Senate abuse the control with which 
it is attempted to invest them? If he has enemies to dis- 
place, may not they have friends to keep in? If he is 
liable to be actuated by political feelings, are bodies, con- 
stituted as this is, ut all times free from their influence? 
The President has the power to remove, it is said again, 
but only for just cause; but who isto judge of what is 
just cause? not the Senate, or if so, the power would be 
theirs, not the President’s; he must himself be the judge, 
or else it would be a solecism to say that he has the pow- 
er; he must judge and he must act, as I have said, un- 
controlled but by his responsibility to the laws for corrupt 
acts; to his country for those which are indiscreet or erre- 
neous. 

This, siv, is my view of the constitutional power of the 
President in relation to removals-——a power, in my view 
of it, vested solely in him, and for the due exercise of 
which he must bear the sole responsibility. Twil not 
consent to divide it with him. No terms seem sufficiently 
energetic for the gentlemen to express their disapproba- 
tion of the manner in which the President has exercised 
this power. As itis their only subject for declamation 
and invective, it would be cruel to deprive them of it; 
but, by their own showing, are they not accusing without 
evidence? Why all these attempts to call onthe Presi- 
dent for his reasons of removal, if they already know he 
has none? Why call for evidence if they already have it? 
If these proofs of corruption, of favoritism, of persecu- 
ton, are sufficient, plead the cause before the people, or 
prefer accusations of impeachment in the other House; 
but do not render yourselves, by prejudging the cause, 
liable to be challenged for the favor, or, by bold accusa- 
tion, endeavor to influence the minds of your fellow 
judges with your own prejudices! If their doctrine be true, 

But 1 deny that the remedy proposed (ruinous and ex- jas it undoubtedly is, that, for corruption in the exercise 
traordinary as it is) could be applied. 'Fhe offices would jef this as wellas any other function, the First Magistrate 1s 
not, in my opinion, remain vacant. The President would (liable to impeachment; and if they believe, as they re- 
have a right to fill them, and would certainly exercise that |peatcdly allege, that there is evidence of it in the late re- 
right; the expressions used in the constitution are general: movals; I put it to them whether they are correct in 
he shall have a right to.‘ All all vacancies that may hap- {showing a fecling inconsistent with the calm investigation 
pen during the recess of the Senate.” Now, sir, in the ;that becomes a judge. If, on the contrary, as Tam more 


executed, and disjoint the whole machinery of Govern- 
ment. Nomatter whether the offices to be filled are the 
commanders of your army, or the captains of your fleet 
in time of war, or the heads of departments, or collectors 


courts in time of peacc——all must remain vacant. Apply 
it in the present case. A number of removals in every'de- 
partment has been made. Suppose the Senate should have 
asked for the causes, and the President, as he most pro- 
bably would, should bave declined to comply with the 
request: what would have followed? All our diplomatic 
relations would have at once ceased: for all the ministers 
appointed in the recess would cease their functions at the 
end of the session. The revenue in some of our largest 
ports would be uncollected. ‘The administration of justice 
in most of the districts would be stopped for want of 
district attorneys and marshals. This is the remedy for 
an evil, perhaps of doubtful existence in any case, but 
certainly much aggravated in all. 

But suppose this right in the Senate to call for the 
causes of removal, and an acknowledgment by the Pre- 
sident of an obligation to comply. He sends us his rea- 
sons, and jn one case they are that he has no confidence 
inthe man he has dismissed. Confidence cannot be com- 
manded; it is the result of observation on character and 
conduct; on a thousand indescribable impressions. But 
A majority of the Senate say we have confidence in him. 
Whatis to be the result? Is he to be restored to office? 
Noone pretends it: What then? The grand remedy to 
punish the President for his want of confidence in an of- 
ficer whom he has not appointed, isto adopt the plan of 
the Senator from Delaware, and lcave the office vacant. 


of the Senate to participate in removals, applies with the 
same force to this power of inquiring into the causes of 
removals; both are gratuitously assumed in argument; 
Doth are destitute of either express or implied authority 
in the constitution; both lead to absurd consequences, 
and to impracticable results; rainous, if they were prac- 
ticable. 


icase supposed, the vacancy arises when the commission inclined to believe, the warmth that has been expressed 


expires; whenisthat? At the end of the session? When -arises only from a feeling for political friends, who have 
is the end of the session? Certainly not before the be- lost their places, are not the expressions they have nsed 
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highly exaggerated? and ought they not to have been:sup- 
pressed?..But if there has been, in their opinion, an‘indis- 
creet use:of the power, letthem plead the cause before tie 

"0 
them:the President is responsible, and to them, I: have lit- 
tle doubt, his conduct will appċar, as:on other occasions it 
has done, correct; upright, disinterested, and intended for 
Yet, sir, ifthe contrary be proved, 
T shall, as a Senator: and an individual, hold myself open 


people, who have the power to. apply the remedy. 


their best advantage. 


to the conviction that evidence may produce. 


I had almost: forgotten `[said Mr. L.) a complaint that 
this-body -was deprived, : by Executive appointments, of 
one-eighth (I think that: was the alleged proportion) of its 
There is only one view of the subject by which 
But 
that is one so. derogatory. to the-dignity of this body, that 
I can scarcely think it was sointended. A Senator of the 
United States; dividing with a single colleague the repre- 
sentation of a sovereign State; the constitutional adviser of 
the President in appointments, and the formation of treaties; 
a judge of the High Court of Impeachments, to which the 
President is himself amenable; holds a station superior in 


members. 
this can be considered as -matter for reprehension. 


importance and honor to any the Executive can give. 


Whoever, therefore, quits it for one of the Depart- 
ments, must be considered as having made a sacrifice rath- 
The President’s recommen- 
dation of a change in the constitution, which should dis- 
qualify members of the Legislature from office, has been 
alluded to as inconsistent with his practice. To this, it ap- 
pears toime, his message gives a satisfactory answer; and 
it may be-added,..that the refusal by any of the States to 
adopt the amendment he suggested, afforded a conclusive 
proof, that neither the States nor the people desired that 
the requisite talent and fitness for office should be exclud- 
In these ap- 
pointments, then, the will of the people hasbeen pursued, 

rovided the choice has fallen on persons properly quali- 
ed; but this we cannot question: for we have concurred 


er than. accepted a reward. 


ed, because it was found in the Legislature. 


inall the appointments. 


T now approach a graver subject-—one on the true un- 
derstanding of which the Union, and of course the hap- 
piness of our country, depends. The question presented 
is, that of the true sense of that constitution which it is 
Its true 
construction is put in doubt; not on a question of power 
but on the very basis up- 
on which the whole rests; and which, if erroneously de- 
cided, must topple down the fabric raised with so much 
pain, framed with so much wisdom; steblished with so 
much persevering labor, and for more than forty years the 
shelter and protection of our liberties—the proud monu- 


made our first duty to preserve in its purity. 


between its several departments, 


ment of the patriotism and talent of those who devised it, 
and which, we fondly hoped, would remain to 
as a model for the imitation of every nation that wished to 
he free. 18 that, sir, to be its destiny? The answer to 
that question may be influenced by this debate. How 
strong the motive, then, to conduct it calmly; when the 
mind is not heated by opposition, depressed by defeat, or 
elate with fancied victory, to discuss it with a sincere de- 
sire, not to obtain a paltry triumph in argument, to gain 
applause by tart reply, to carry away the victory by ad- 
dressing the passions, or gain prosclytes by specious fal- 
lacies, but, with a. mind open to conviction, seriously to 
search after truth—exrnestly, when found, to impress it on 
others.” What we say on this subject. will remain; it is 
not an every day question; it will remain for good or for 
evil. As our views are correct or erroneous; as they 
tend to promote the lasting welfare, or accelerate the dis- 
solution of our Union; so-will our opinions be cited as 
those which placed the constitution on a firm basis, when 
W-was-shaken. or deprecated, if they should have formed 
doctrines which led to its destruction. 

With this temper, and these impressions of the import- 


after ages 


ance of the subject, I have given it the most 
the most. anxious, and painful attention; and di ering}: 
I have the misfortune to do, in a greater or less deg 
from all. the: Senators who have preceded me, I feél ay 
obligation to give my views of the subject. Could Thay 
coincided: in the: opinions: given. by. my friends, I shoul 
most certainly have been silent;. from a conviction,” thé 
neither my authority nor my expositions could add ‘ani 
weight to the arguments they:have delivered. 

My. learned and honorable friend, the Senator near ine 


arguments he has made, to the conclusion, that whenever, 


ting an amendment to the several States, and that, by the 
decision of the requisite number, the State, as well as the 
Union, would: be bound. 


that this regort to the nullifying power, as it has been 
termed, ought to be had only in the last resort, where the 
grievance was intolerable, and all other means of remoii- 
strance and appeal to the other States had failed. : 


stantially to agree, particularly in the constitutional right 
of preventing the execution of the obnoxious law. 


lity ofa law, and preventing its execution, to the ordinary 
Legislature, but erroneously, in my opinion, gives it to'a 
convention. 

My friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. Woonnury] of 


to the greatest part of which [ agree, does not coincide in 
the assertion of a constitutional right of preventing the ex- 
ecution of a law believed to be unconstitutional, but refers 
opposition to the unalienable right of resistance to oppres- 
sion. : 


one of them [Mr. Rowax] has contended that sovereignty 
cannot be divided; from which it may be inferred that no 
part of the sovercign power has been transferred to the 
General Government. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, in lis very eloquent 
and justly admired address on this subject, considers the 
Federal constitution as entirely popular, and not created 
by compact, and, from this position, very naturally shows, 
that there can be no constitutional right of actual resist- 
ance to a law of that Government, but that intolerable and 
illegal acts may justify it on first principles. 

However these opinions may differ, there is one conso- 
latory refiection, that none of them justify a violent oppo- 
sition given to an unconstitutional law, until an extreme 
case of suffering has occurred. Still less do any of them 
suppose the actual existence of such a case. 

But the danger of establishing on the one hand a con- 
stitutional veto in each of the States, upon any act of the 
whole, to be exercised whenever, in the opinion of the 
Legislature of such State, the act they complain of is con- 
trary to the constitution; and, on the other, the dangers 
which result to the State Governments by considering that 
of the Union as entirely popular, and denying the exist- 
ence of any compact; seem, both of them, to be so great, 


> 


Seg 


e 
profound 


from:South Carolina, [Mr. Haxnx]-comes, in the eloquent 


in the language of the Virginia resolutions, (which ‘he 

adopts) there is, in the opinion of any one State, ‘a pal- 
pable, deliberate, and dangerous violation of the constitu- 
tion by a law of Congress,” such State may, without céas- 
ing to bea member of the Union, declare the law to-bé 
unconstitutional, and prevent its execution within’ thé 
State; that this is a constitutional right, and that its exer: 
cise will produce a constitutional remedy, by obliging Con- 
gress either to repeal the law, or to obtain an explicit 
grant of the power which is denied by the State, by submit- 


It would be doing injustice, 4 
both to my friend and to his argument, if T did not ad; | 
In this opinion { understand the honorable and learned » 


chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Rowan] sub: | 


The Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Grundy] in his f 
speech, which was listened to with so much attention and | 
pleasure, very justly denies the right of declaring the nub ` 


whose luminous argument I cannot speak too highly, and : 


All these Senators consider the constitution as a com- : 
pact between the States in their sovereign capacity; and 


j 
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if they had been formally conferred, would have constitut- 
ed a Government which could not properly be called either, 
purely a federation of States, retamting all their sove- 
reignty, or a consolidated Government, to which it had 
been surrendered. : 

The Confederation was at length entered into. This 
was Certainly’ compact between the. States; but, among 
‘a number of stipulations strictly federative, contained oth:. 
ers which gave to the Congress powers which. trenched 
upon the State sovereignties; to declare war. and make 
peace; enter into treaties binding on the whole; to: esta-. 
blish courts ofadmiralty, with power to bind the citizens of 
the States, individually, in cases coming under that juris- 
diction; to raise armics, equip fleets, coin money, emit bills 
of credit, and other similar powers. The defects of this 
bond of union are well known: among these the most pro- 
minent was the want of a power, acting directly on the 
citizens, to raise a revenue, independent of the agency of 
the States. And it is a most instructive fact, that the com- 
mon danger, though at times extremely imminent, durin 
the continuance of the war, could never produce any kin 
of attention to the requisitions of Congress; yet there was 
no want of patriotism or attachment to the cause. Each 
State then possessed, on the subject of the requisition, the 
practical power of giving a veto to the operations they dis- 
liked, by refusing its quota; and the power was abused, 
and will always be abused, whenever it is the interest of 
the State possessing it to exercise that right. 

In the Federal constitution this combination of the two 
characteristics of Government is more apparent. It was 
framed by delegates appointed by the States; it was rati- 
fied by conventions of the people of each State, convened 
according to the laws of the respective States. It guaran- 
ties the existence of the States, which are necessary to its 
own; the States are represented in one branch by Senators, 
chosen by the Legislatures; and in the other, by Repre- 
sentatives taken from the people, but chosen by a rule 
which may be made and varied by the States, not by Con- 
gress-—the qualification of electors being different in dif- 
ferent States. They may make amendments to the con- 
stitution. In short, the Government had its inception with 
them; it depends on their political existence for its opera- 
tions and its duration cannot go beyond theirs. The States 
existed before the constitution; they parted only with such 
powers as are specified in that instrument; they continue 
still to exist, with all the powers they have not ceded; and 
the present Government would never, itself, have gone 
into operation, had not the States, in their political capa- 
city, have consented. That consent isa compact of each 
one with the whole; not, as has been argued, (in order to 
throw a kind of ridicule on this convincing part of the ar- 
gument of my friend from South Carolina) with the Goy- 
ernment which was made by such compact. It is difficult, 
therefore, it would appear, with all these characters of a 
federative nature, to deny to the present Government the 
description of one founded on compact, to which each 
State was a party;and a conclusive proof, if any more were 
wanted, would be in the fact, that the States adopted the 
constitution at different times, and many of them on con- 
ditions which were afterwards complied with by amend- 
ments. If it were strictly a popular Government, in the 
sense that is contended for, the moment a majority of the 
people of the United States had consented, it would have 
bound the rest; and yet, after all the others, except one, 
had adopted the constitution, the smallest still held out ; 
and if Rhode Island had not consented to enter into the 
confederacy, she would, perhaps, at this time, have been 
unconnected with us. 

But with all these proofs (and I think them incontro- 
vertible) that the Government could not have been 
brought into being without a compact, yet I am far from 
admitting that, because this entered so largely into its 
origin, therefore there are no characteristics of another 


as to justify, and indeed demand, an expression of my dis- 
sent from both. 

The arguments on the one side, to show that the consti- 
tution is the result of a compact between the States, can- 
not, I think, be controverted; and those which go to show 
that it is founded on the consent of the people, and, in one 
sense of the word, a popular Government, are equally in- 
controvertible. Both of the positions, seemingly so con- 
tradictory, are true, and both of them are falsc—true, as 
respects one feature in the constitution; erroneous, if ap- 
plied to the whole. 

These States, during the short period of the contest 
with Great Britain, which preceded the Declaration of In- 
dependence, although colonies in name, were, in fact, in- 
dependent States, and, even at that early period, their po- 
fitical existence partook of this mixed character. 

By popular or consolidated Government, I understand 
one that is founded on the consent, express or implied, of 
the people of the whole nation; and which operates in all 
its departments directly upon the people. 

By a federative Government, as contradistinguished from 
the former, I mean one composed of several independent 
States, bound together for specific national purposes, and 
relying for the efficiency of its operations on its action up- 
on the different States in their political capacity, not indi- 
vidually upon their citizens. 

In the incipient state of our political existence, we find 
traces of both of these features. When the oppressive 
acts of the mother country had excited the spirit of resist- 
ance, we find the colonies sending delegates to a General 
Congress; and, without any formal federative contract, 
that Congress assumed, by general consent, and exercised 
powers which could strictly be classed only under the head 
of such as belong to a consolidated Government. In order 
to effect a non-impartation of goods from Great Britain, 
instead of operating through the agency of the separate 
- colonies, and recommending that they should use their in- 

fluence or authority to effect the object, the Congress ad- 

‘dressed their recommendation to the merchants of all the 

united colonies individually. It is true this was only in 
the shape of a recommendation, not an imperative order; 
but this makes no difference in the argument: it was still 
an action of the Government, addressed to individuals of 
the colonics, not through the medium of the colonial au- 
thority, as would have been the case under a strictly fede- 
rative compact. ‘This was on the 19th of September, 1774. 
On the 27th of the same month, they proceeded more di- 
rectly, and resolved that there should be no goods import- 
ed after a certain day, and that those so imported should 
not be used or sold; and a few days after, a resolution of 
non-exportation was entered into; the negotiation of Bri- 
tish bills was prohibited, aud besides levying and equip: 
ping a naval and land force on the continental establish- 
ment, they erected a Post Office Department, emitted mo- 
ney, and declared that persons refusing to receive the bills, 
on conviction, be deemed, published, and treated as ene- 
mies of the country. Al) these acts were, in a greater or 
less degree, direct’ operations of the general. temporary 
Government upon the citizens, and, in that degree, were 
proofs of its character as a mixture of popular with a fe- 
derative Government. After all these acts, and many more 
ofthe same nature, came the Declaration of Independence, 
in which they jointly declare themselves independent 
States, but still, it would seem, as one nation. In the pre- 
amble they assert the right, as ‘* one people,” to take the 
station, not the stations, to which they are entitled. The 
whole instrument complains of illegal and oppressive acts 
against them jointly. 

‘After this decisive act, for more than two years the 
States, thus declared free, remained connected by no oth- 
er bond than their common love of liberty and common dan- 
‘ger, under the same authority of a general Congress, which 
continued to exercise all the powers of a mixed kind, which, 
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kind, which impress on it ‘strongly the marks of a more 
intimate union and amalgamation of thé interests of the 
citizens of the different States, which gives to’ them the 
genéral character of citizens of the united ‘nation. 


the citizen owes allegiance, that power is his ‘sovereign. 


There cannot be a double, although thére may be a subor- 
dinate fealty. .. The ‘Government, ‘also, for the most 
part, (except in the election of Senators, Representatives, 
and President, and some others) acts in the exercise of 
its legitimate powers directly upon individuals, and not 
This is an es- 


through the medium of State authorities. 
sential character of a popular Government. 


* I place little reliance:on the argument which has been 
mostly depended.on, to show that this is a popular Gov- 
ernment: I mean the preamble, which begins with the 
words, “© We, the people.” It proves nothing more than 
the fact, that the’ people of the several States had been 
consulted, and had given their consent to the instrument. 
To give these words any other construction, would be to 
make them an assertion directly contrary to the fact. We 
know, and it never has been imagined or asserted, that 


the people of the United States, collectively, as a whole 


people, gave their assent, or were consulted in that capa- 
city; the people of each State were consulted, to know 


whether that State would form a part of the UnitedStates, 


under the articles of the constitution, and to that they 


gave their assent, simply as citizens of that State. 


' This Government, then, is neither such a federative 
oné, founded on a compact, as leaves to all the parties 
their full’ sovereignty, nor such a consolidated popular 


Government, as deprives them of the whole of that sove- 


reign power. It isa compact, by which the people of 


cach State have consented to take from their own Legis- 
latures some of the powers they had conferred upon 
them, and to transfer them, with other enumerated pow- 
ers, to the Government of the United States, created by 


that compact; these powers, so conferred, are some of 


those exercised by the sovercign power of the country in 
which they reside. I do not mean here, the ultimate 
sovercign power residing under all governments, demo- 
cratic or despotic, in the people; a sovereignty which 
must always in theory exist, however its exercise may by 
foreign or domestic power be repressed; but I mean that 
power to regulate the affairs of a nation, which resides 
in its government, whatever the form of that government 
may bes and this may be, and generally is, distributed 
into several hands. As to all these attributes of sove- 
reignty, which, by the federal compact were transferred 
to the General Government, that government is sovercion 
and supreme; the States have abandoned, and can never 
reclaim them. As to all other sovereign powers, the 
States retajn them. i 

But the States have not only given certain powers to 
the General Government, but they have expressly given 
the right of enforcing obedience to the exercise of those 
powers. They have declared that “the constitution and 
the laws which shall be made in pursuance thercof {shall 
be the supreme law of the land, any thing in the consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” And they have: also expressly consented, .that the 
Judiciary of the United States shall have cognizance of 
sl cases coming under those laws. Here the words of 
the compact provide for the means by which controversies 


coming under it ‘are to be decided; but this must be taken {of its members 


with the understanding that they are controversies 
not only under the laws of the United States, (including 
the constitution and treaties) but they must be between 


tothe “courts; Every case, then; of this deseription 
must be wubvaitted to the Judiciary of the 


This 
single fact will show, that the entire sovereignty of the 
States, individually, has not been retained: the relation of 
itizen and sovereign is reciprocal...-To whatever power 


! s {incurring any risk, or 
United States; | forfeiting a place in the Unien, orany right or privilege” 


andas, in all cases, the constitution of the United States 
is paramount in authority to a law of the United- States; 
and _as both of them are so.to a law of the State, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States must, of necessit A 
when-a contrariety between these authorities is alleged; 
in any case legally before it, determine that question, and 
its determination must be final; the partics must be bound: 
the States to which ‘they belong must bé bound; for they, 
in this compact, have agreed-that their citizens shall beso. 
But it -isasked, suppose the law of Congress is palpably.’ 
contrary to the constitution, and endangers the libertiés 
of the country, must the State submit? If the question 
be, whether the State can constitutionally resist, there is 
but one answer. She has by the constitution consented" 
that the Supreme Court shall finally decide whether thig 
be constitutional or not. If the question be, of the tight 
which all people have to resist ruinous oppression, the an- 
swer is as clear; and Ishould be the Jast man in the world 
to contravene the existence of that unalienable right. But! 


whenever, in the opinion of the Legislature, (or as some 
think, of a convention of the people of any one State) a 
law of Congress is palpably unconstitutional, such State 
has a right, under the constitution, nót only to declare the 
act void, but to prevent its execution within the State, 
until Congress shall propose a declaratory amendment to 
the States, and their, decision shall be obtained; and alt 
this without quitting their place in the Union, without dis- 
turbing its peace, itis said; but, on the contrary, it is con- ` 
tended, for the purpose of preserving the general compact 
inviolate. Now, sir, independently of the argument drawn 
from the express consent of the people of the several States, 
that in all matters where the Supreme Court have jurisdic. 
tion between individuals, they should determine, and must 
determine whether a taw be unconstitutional; independ- 
ently of this, and supposing no such Powers given to the E 
court, can it be supposed that so essential a feature ofthe ` 
Government, as a positive veto given to, or reserved by 
cach State, upon the operations of the whole, would have 
been left, not only unprovided for by express words, but 
without even an ambiguous phrase—a single doubtful 
word, to hang the argument upon? It is derived solely 
from the rights attached to the sovereignty of the States, 
unimpaired by its accession to the Union, indivisible, ac- 
cording to the argument of my learned friend from Ken- 
tucky, and alwaysalive and active, (not one of those which 
he expressively says will keep cold) and ready to go into 
operation whenever it is attacked. $ 

í have called it a positive veto on the operations of the 
whole Government. Isit not so in effect? That the right,’ 
when exercised by a single State, can only prevent the 
execution of the obnoxious law in the State alone which 
objects to it, docs not take from the power the character 
l have given to it, is appareut. For, if the General Go- 
yernment were under an obligation to desist from execut- 
ing the law in the opposing State, they must, of necessity, 
refrain from putting it in force in thé others: if it were a 
tax, because they must be equal; if any other subject of 
legislation, imposing a burthen or restriction, they could 
not, in justice, force the others to bear what one was re- 
lieved from, nor would the cther States submit to so un- 
equal an imposition. The argument, then, supposes a 
feature in the constitution which certainly is not express- 
ed in it, which, most assuredly, would have been express- 
ed, if it had been intended: for it totally alters its char- 
acter; puts the power of the Union at the will of any one 
; and allows it, without risk, to throw 


arising off all the burthens of Government at its pleasure. Re- 
member, sir, 
Aa: ae (for 
parties over whom the constitttion has given jurisdiction tion, 


that Tam speaking of a constitutional right; 
that is the one claimed) a right under. the constitu- 
not over it; a power that may be exercised without 
committing any offénce——-without 


that is not the question; it is of a constitutional right,” 3 
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under it. The State has only to resolve, by its ordinary 
Legislature, or, according to others, in a convention of 
its citizens, that a law enacted by the General Govern- 
ment js palpably unconstitutional and-dangerous, and that 
it shall cease to operate, and it must ccase to operate; 
and, as an inevitable consequence, it may be resisted by 
force; as another consequence, if death ensues, it is 
murder in those who act under the General Government; 
justifiable homicide in those who resist. Now, sir, would 


J 


and, if they did, would not some provision have been 
made to prevent any illegal exertion of power by the Ex- 
ecutive, fraught with such danger? 1f they had supposed 
that this was a right reserved, would they not have de- 
clared the correlative obligation in the General Govern- 
ment to respect it? For, sir, it is superfluous to say that 
every right carries with it its correspondent obligation, 
and that there cannot be two conflicting rights. If, then, 
the States have a right to prevent the execution of a law, 
the General Govcrnment is under an obligation to refrain 
from enforcing it; yet, ins 


Q rad of declaring this obligation 
to respect this reserved right, not the slightest allusion is 
made to it. On the contrary, when a law is once passed, 
itis made the duty of the President to execute it. But, 
by the argument, the law has been passed as constitutional 
by both Houses of Congress; it has been approved as such 
hy the President; and a judgment has been given by the 
Supreme Court, declaring it to be constitutional, and di- 
recting that, in the particular case before them, it shall 
he executed. ‘The State against whose citizen the judg- 
mentis given declares it to be palpably and dangerously 
contrary to the constitution, and that it is null and void, 
and shall not be executed. What is to be done? The 
right of the State, says the gentleman, must be respected; 
but, unfortunately for the argument, the constitution docs 
io not say so; unfortunately, it says ‘dircetly the contrary. 

- The President is bound by his oath to cause every consti- 
tutional law to be executed. But he has approved this 
law, therefore he believes it to be constitutional; but hoth 
Houses have passed it, therefore they believed it so; but 
the judges have decreed that it shall be executed; there- 
fore, they, too, have believed it to be constitutional. 
Must the President yield his own conviction, fortified as 
itis by these authoritics, to the opinion of a majority— 
perhaps a small majority—in the Legislature of a single 
State? If he must, again T say, show me the written au- 
thority. {cannot find it. L cannot conceive it. Lam 
not asking for the expression of the reserved right; I 
know that (hey are not enumerated. But J ask for the 
obligation to obey that right; Task for the written instruc- 
tion to the Executive to respect it; Lask for a provision, 
that nothing but the grossest inattention, or the mest con- 
sumate folly, could bave omitted, if the doctrine contend- 
ed for be truc. 

This might have been done by an article in these words: 
‘t Whenever, in the opinion of any one State, a law pas- 
sed by the Congress shall be deemed unconstitutional and 
dangerous, such State may prevent its execution, and the 
President and the courts shall forbear to enforce the same; 
but Congress shall, in that case, if they persevere in think- 
ig the law expedient, submit the question as an amend- 
ment to conventions of the States, in the manner prescrih- 
ed by the constitution.” Now, sir, the inquiry cannot be 
Loo often repeated, if such had been the intention of those 
who framed our form of government, or of those who 
adopted it, and considered and amended it, would not 


‘userted, would it not have been recommended or adopted? 
and, if adopted, how long would it have continued in 
operation? how many votes would have been interposed? 
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not these serious consequences have presented themselves; that it may be exercised without risk, and local interest 
to the enlightened men who framed this always be strong enough to suggest constitutional 


[Sunate. 


produce a stoppage in the wheels of the political machine; 
the most pressing operations of Government must be sus- 
pended until the amendments are proposed by Congress, 
= conventions are called in all the States, and they 


| nota measure for defence, not a tax or an impost, but would 


have made their decisions. It is unfortunately no answer 
to say that this power would not be abused; that the argu- 
ment supposes it to accrue only in palpable cases. Let 
the constitutional right be acknowledged, let it be known 


scruples; nor will common interest, the incalculable in- 
terest of our Union, be a sufficient argument. When was 
the interest of union more apparent than during the latter 
years of the Revolutionary war, and those which imme- 
diately ‘succeeded the peace? Yet, when was the apathy 
of the States more apparent to the considerations of com- 
mon good? When were local interests more consulted? 
When was it more difficult to procure the slender contri- 
butions which each State was bound to furnish to the com- 
mon fund? Jt is a most important truth, that the existence 
of the General Government must depend on that feature 
which permits the exercise of all its legitimate powers 
directly upon the people, without the intervention of the 
States. Make that intervention necessary for the execu- 
tion of those legitimate powers, or permit it to arrest them 
in cases which the States may deem illegal, and your Go- 
vernment is gone; it changes its character; it becomes, 
whatever other features you give to it, essentially an inef- 
ficient confederation, without union at home, without con- 
sideration abroad, and must soon fall a prey to domestic 
wars, in which foreign alliances will necessarily intervene 
to complete its ruin. No, sir; adopt this as a part of our 
constitution, and we need no prophet to predict its fall. 
The oldest of us may live long enough to weep over its 
ruins: to deplore the failure of the fairest experimen: 
that was ever made, of securing public prosperity and 
private happiness, based on equal rights and. fair repre- 
sentation; to dic with the expiring liberties of our coun- 
try, and transmit to our children, instead of the fair in- 
heritance of freedom, reccived from our fathers, a legacy 
of war, slavery, and contention. 

Butit is asked, will you deny to the States every por- 
tion of their former sovercignty? Will you call this, with 
the Senator from Massachusetts, a strictly popular Govern- 
ment? Will you deny them all right of intervention, and. 
reduce them to the condition of mere corporations? Do 
you renounce the doctrines for which you contended in 
1798, and consider the Supreme Court as the umpire 
provided in all cases to determine on the extent of State 
rights? God forbid that | should hold such doctrines. ` If 
my friends had stopped at the declaration that they adopt- 
ed the resolutions of the Virginia Legislature, 1 should 
not, perhaps, havc thought the difference between us of 
sufficient consequence to have troubled the Senate with 
my opinions. For the most part, I coincide in the senti- 
ments of those resolutions; but my friends carried them 
out into their practical consequences farther than, T think, 
they warrant; farther, certainly, than T am willing to fol- 
low them. 

As I understand them, they assert the right of a State, 
in the case of a law palpably unconstitutional and danger- 
ous, to remonstrate against it, to call on the other States 
to co-operate in procuring its repeal, and, in doing this, 
they must, of necessity, call it unconstitutional, and, if so, 
in their opinion, null and void. Thus far Lagree entirely 
with the language and substance of the resolutions. This, 


some expression of this kind have been inserted? and if|I suppose, is meant by the expression, interpose for àr- 


resting the progress of the evil. ł see in those resolu- 
tions no assertion of the right contended for, as a consti- 
tutional and peaceable exercise ofa veto, followed out by 
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how many conventions would have been assembled? Not|the doctrine that it is to continue until, on the application 
an embargo, nota restriction, not a declaration of war, of Congress for an amendment, the States are to decide. 
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these are the true deductions from the Virginia resolu- 
tions, I catinot agree to them, muchas T revere the autho- 
rity of- the great statesman whose production they are. I 
T} nt to them; and it is because I revere him, and 
re his talents, that I cannot believe he intended to go 
‘length. I cannot believe it, also, for another reason. 
hought, and he conclusively proved; the alien and 
ition. laws'to be deliberate, unconstitutional, and dan- 
geroüs acts; he declared them so iy his resolutions. Yet, 
sit, he never proposed that their execution should be re- 
sisted; he never uttered or wrote a word that looked like 
this doctrine, now contended for, of a constitutional right 
to arrest. the execution of the law until amendments could 
be proposed. The right he asserted, when he alludes to 
resistances was one that all acknowledge, that of opposition 
to intolerable and unconstitutional oppression. Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in the Kentucky resolutions, has used a word of 
equivocal authority, as well as signification: he asserts the 
fight of a State to * nullify” an unconstitutional act. If 
he means by this any thing more than is contained in the 
Virginia resolutions, he must apply it to the extreme case 
of resistance, on the right of which there can be no con- 
trariety of opinion: for Mr. Jefferson does not, if I read 
him aright, avow, any more than Mr. Madison does, the 
right now contended for, of a State veto, with its conse- 
quences. This, it appears to me, isa more modern inven- 
tion, and, as I think T have proved, utterly incompatible 
with the nature of our Government. Was it ever con- 
ceived, ‘before the present day, to‘ form a part of it? Ff 
it was, why. is it not alluded to in any of the*debutes of the 
Federal convention which framed, or the State conven- 
tions which adopted it? Surely it is of sufficient import- 
ice to have attracted attention, either asan advantage or 
an objection; yet not a word is said about it. Nay, more, 
if we refer to that luminous exposition of the whole cha. 
racter of the General Government, and of its expected 
operation, ‘ The Federalist,” nota word can be found 
that favors this idea of aveto, now for the first time set up 
as a part of our constitution. The constitution, its adyo- 
cates, its opposers, the great contemporary exposition of 
its character, the practice under it for forty years, all 
silent on so important, so fundamental a doctrine! Is not 
this a fair, I might say a conclusive argument that it 
does not exist; that it ia what I have indicated it to be, 
a modern invention? But this is not all: the case of a 
confict of authority between the General and State au- 
thorities, under the new Government, was one that could 
not escape. the foresight of the authors of “The Fed- 
eraliat,”” A series of chapters on this, and subjects con- 
nected witht, are found. in that collection, written by 
Mr. Madison. Here would have been the place, cer- 
tainly, to have developed the character and operation 
of this legal veto, if, in his opinion, it had existed. 
He could not have been silent on the subject. It is im- 
possible that he could then have held the doctrines which 
are erroncously, in my opinion, said to be those of his 
Virginia resolutions, In the 44th number, in arguing the 
neceasity of the article which makes tke laws of the United 
States, made in pursuance of the constitution, paramount 
to the State constitutions, he says, if the State sovereignty 
had been left complete in this particular, among other ab- 
surd and dangerous consequences, «The world would 
have seen, for the first time, a system of government 
founded on an inversion of the fundamental principles of 
all government; it would have seen the authority of the 
whole society every where subordinate to the authority of 
the parts: it would have seen a monster in which the head 
was under the direction of the members.” And, as more 
immediately applicable to the present subject, in the 46th 
number, he gives expressly what he supposes the only 


ment: be unpopular in particular States, 
dom. fail to bethe cáse, or even a warrantable measure be 
so, which may sometimes be the case, the means of oppo- 
sition to it “are powerful and at hand.”. Now, sir, if the 


tutional measure, now we should hear of it! What more 
Why look for any other? Yet this constitutional right, so 


clearly deducible from the very terms of our national com. 
pact, never occurred to the very man whose doctrines, in 


What are the remedies which he there points out? ‘The 
disquietude of the people, their repugnance, ‘and, per- 
haps, refusal to co-operate with the officers of the Union, 
the frowns of the Executive magistracy of the. State, the 
embarrassments created by legislative devices, which 
would often be added on such occasions, would oppose, 
in any State, difficulties not to be despised; would forn, in 
a large State, very serious impediments; and where the 
sentiments of several adjoining States happened to be in 
unison, would present obstructions which the Federal 
Government would be hardly willing te encounter.” 
These were the sentiments of Mr. Madison, in 1787; 
and such, I think, is the true construction of his Tanguage 
in 1798. For he goes on, in the same paper, to follow up 
the consequences of a perseverance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in unconstitutional measures, into the only result 
that all agree must, in extrerse cases, happen—aresistance 
by force; and that he may not be misunderstood, makes it 
analogous to the case of the colonial resistance to Great 
Britain. 

Although, in my opinion, in every case which can law- 
fully be brought within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, that tribunal must judge of the constitutionality of 
laws on which the question before them depends, and its 
decrees must be final, whether they affect State sights or 
not; and, asa necessary consequence, that no State has any 
right to impede or prevent the execution of such sen- 
tence; yet I am far from thinking that this Court is created 
an umpire to judge between the General and State Go- 
vernments. Ido not see it recorded in the instrument, 
but F see it recorded that every right not given is retained. 
In an extreme case that has been put, of the United States 
declaring that a particular State should have but one Se- 
nator, or should be deprived of its representation, I see 
nothing to oblige the State to submit this case to the Su- 
preme Court; on the contrary, I see, by the enumeration 
of the cases and persons which may be brought within 
their jurisdiction, that this is not included; in this the in- 
jured State would have aright at once to declare that it 
would no longer be bound by a compact which had been 
thus grossly violated. age ee 

I consider the existence of the States, with that portion 
of their sovereignty which they have reserved, to be a 
most invaluable part of our Government; their rights 
should be most zealously watched over and preserved— 
preserved but not enlarged. An organized body, ready 
to resist either Legislative or Executive encroachment, 
round which the people, whenever oppressed, may rally, 
will always keep oppression in awe; they are an interme- 
diate corps between the people and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and being a permanent one, they answer the same 
end in our Government that a hereditary aristocracy does 
in some others. They check the power of the federative 
head, while they themselves are kept within constitutional 
bounds by the direct operation of the general Jaws on 
their citizens through the Judiciary. ‘Fheir agency and 
its effective utility were shown in 1798, in the stand which 
Virginia and some other States took against the obnoxious 


f t alien and sedition laws. They reasoned, they remon- 
remedy. for an‘ unwarrantable,” by which he must mean strated, they appealed to the high feelings of patriotism 
(meonstitutional measure.‘ On the other hand, (he says) land freedom, as well as to the understanding of the peo- 


should an unwarrantable measure of the Federal Govern-|ple; they demonstrated the usurpation of the power which 
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1798, are said erroneously, I again repeat, to embrace it. .. 


which would sel- : 


new doctrine were the true one, if the veto were a consti- 


powerful? What more at hand? “What more effectual? | 
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had enacted these laws; they proved to conviction that 
they were void; and this had the desired effect. But they 
did not declare that the laws should not be executed; they 
did not array the force of the State against the decrees of 
the Judiciary; they did not interpose, or threaten to inter- 
pose, their constitutional veto. 

But if the power contended for, on the one side, be dan- 
gerous, the doctrine by which it is opposed, on the other, 
‘seems no less so. If this be strictly a popular Government, 
as contended for by the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
is to say, a Government formed by the people of the Unit- 
ed States, considered in one mass, without any considera- 
tion of the relation in which they stand to each other as 
citizens of different States, then the following important 
consequences follow. Not a denial of State rights, as 
has, I think, been incorrectly and unjustly, in and out of 
the House, charged to the Senator’sargument: he express- 
dy, as I understand him, acknowledges that they retain all 
that are not given to the General Government. But, sir, 
although his argument acknowledged the existence of the 
reserved rights, yet it took away the means of preserving 
them. If it be a popular Government in the sense I have 
described, then what a majority of the whole people will, 
must be executed, and rightlully executed. If this be 
the true construction of our fundamental compact, then, 


jn any future changes that our situation may call for, the 


people of a few large States, making a majority of the 
whole number of voters, must give the law to the greater 
number of States, and may materially and injuriously alter 
or totally destroy the Union, which the argument supposes 
not to be a compact between the States, but the work of 
the people, that is to say, the whole people of the nation. 
It will be no answer to this to say, that alterations cannot 
be made in the constitution but by the assent of the 


‘States; because, if there is no compact, there is no injury 


to the States, any more than there would be by altering 


- the boundaries or the representation of a county; or giving 


to or taking from it advantages which were enjoyed under 
a State constitution. The majority of the people of a 
State may clo thisat their pleasure, with regard to a coun- 


ty; so might a majority of the people ofthe United States 


o, with regard to a State, if the Government has the 
“game popular character in the one instance that it has in 
As to the impediments imposed by the consti- 
tution to the power of making alterations, by the clause 
which designates the mode in which they are to be made, 
by the assent of a requisite number of States, it affords no 
insurmountable difficulty. If the Government was made 
by the people, the same people have the right to alter it, 
and a majority may alter that clause with the same ease 
and the same right that they change any other in the con- 
stitution. It is plain, therefore, that this argument places 
three-fourths of the States at the mercy of one-fourth of 
their number. Six States having on an average a million 
of inhabitants each, form a majority of the population. In 


“a popular government, the will of the majority must be 


obeyed in making or altering constitutionsas well as laws; 


o therefore, if this be 2a: popular Government, without any 
2 feature of compact in it, there is plainly no sccurity for 


even the existence of the State Governments under it. It 
is true, that the argument allows to them certain rights; 
but if those rights were the result of the will of the pco- 
ple, expressed by their adoption of a popular Government, 
is it not clear that whenever that will changes, and an- 


other kind of Government is preferred by a majority, the 


tights are gone, and rightfully gone? In short, the doc- 
trine puts the States precisely in the situation of counties, 


“orany other political division ofa consolidated Government. 


itis true, that, while the present form of Government 


F exists, States are necessary for its organization; but if it 


be simply popular—if no compact enters into its compo- 
sition, the State agency may be easily dispensed with in 
the new changes thata majority may deem expedient. 


“Observe, sir, that, by popular government, the Sena- 
tor does not mean one adopted or made by the people of 
each State, acting separately in their State capacity; if 
he did, there would be no dispute: for it cannot be de- 
nied, that the constitution was adopted by the people of 
each State in its separate convention. This would not 
contravene the idea of a compact, which his argument 
totally denies. He means, and so Lunderstand him clear- 
ly to express, a Government framed by the people of all 
the States, acting in their aggregate capacity; and this 
doctrine, for the reasons I have stated, I think danger- 
ous in the highest degree. Even if no attempt be made 
under it, it will, if acknowledged, lessen the dignity and 
utility of the State Governments; they will be consider- 
ed as mere tenants of their power at the will of the Fed- 
eral head; which will be looked to asthe source of all 
honorand all profit. State rights will be disregarded, when 
held by so precarious a tenure; encroachments will be 
submitted to that would not be otherwise hazarded, until 
gradually we are prepared for a consolidated Govern- 
ment, which, on experiment, will be found to require 
more energy for its support over the extensive country 
which it must embrace; and then the dormant resolu- 
tion on your Journals will be called up, and His High- 
ness the President of the United States will be invested 
with dictatorial or protectorate powers, for an enlarged 
term, for life—and at last with reversion to his children. 
Sir, this is the natural consequence of the doctrine, 
should it be acquiesced in as correct, but not carried into 
effect in an immediate attempt against the State sove- 
reignties. Suppose, however, the reverse should take 
place, and the citizens of a number of States, sufficient 
to constitute a large majority of the inhabitants of the 
Union, should become converts to the Senator’s doctrine, 
and determine to exercise the lawful right which a ma- 
jority of every consolidated Government has, to change 
the constitution. The minority of numbers, constituting, 
perhaps, two thirds of the number of States, are incredu- 
lous, and entertain the heretical opinion that there were 
certain portions of their State sovereignty never surren- 
dered, and which they deem ita duty to defend. Can 
no case be imagined that may, by a diversity of local in- 
terests, produce such a state of things? and can the 
consequences be calmly considered by any lover of his 
country? 

The most dangerous of all errors are those which give 
false impressions of fundamental political rights. When 
firmly convinced that they are true, it is thought a duty 
to defend them at the risk of life--at the expense of for- 
tune. The tranquillity of the country is sacrificed, its in- 
stitutions destroyed, and its dearcst interests disregarded, 
by men, who, with the purest intentions, have adopted 
ontrust the opinion of others, in whom they have confi- 
dence; and who are taught to believe that disobedience 
to legitimate authority is resistance to oppression, or the 
exercise of an unauthorized power is the assertion of a 
constitutional right. This consideration alone, it appears 
to me, should make us most tremblingly apprehensive of 
inculcating any new doctrine of this character; and it has 
made me scan with greater attention those which have 
been offered in this important branch ofthe debate. But, 
with a becoming distrust of my own judgment, and a 
proper respect for that of the Senators who have preced- 
ed me, I cannot but sec, in the doctrines of all, except- 
ing only those of my friend from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
Woonucny] dangers of the gravest cust. “Those 1 have 
endeavored respectfully but decidedly to point out, and 
to state what are my own views on the subject, that they 
may be weighed and compared. I resume them. 

Í think that the constitution is the result of a compact 
entered into by the several States, by which they sur- 
rendered a part of their sovereignty to the Union, and 
vested the part so surrendered in a General Government. 
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“on the citizen 
Pe gio 
f the 


‘several States. 


unequivocally surrendered every constitutional 
of Impedin 


-stitutional.: = a 
That, in cases in w. 
“infringe the. constitutional right of a 
to it Over particular: persons orm atters, 


‘aggrieved, andthe General Government. 


“That, among the attributes of Sovereignty retained by 
‘the States, is that of watching over the operations of 
the General. Government, and protecting its citizens 
against their unconstitutional abuse; and that this can be 


legally done— 


First, in the case of an act, in the opinion of the State 
palpably unconstitutional, but affirmed in the Supreme 


Gourt in the legal exercise of its functions; 
_ By, remonstrating againstit tò Congress; 


age or instruct their Representatives; 


i titutional, and therefore void; ` 
BY Proposing 


manner pointed out by that instrument; 


` And, finally, if the act be intolerably oppressive, and 
they find the General Government persevere in enforcing 
it, by a resort to the natural right which every people have 


to resist extreme oppression. 
Secondly, if the act be one of those 


and be one that will, in the 


treme remedy may at once be resorted to. 


That the right of resistance to the operation of an act 
of Congress, inthe extreme cases above alluded to, is not 
but can be justified 
Colistitution has been 
f its. obligation; and 
that, whenever resorted to, it must be at the risk of all 
‘the penalties attached to an unsuccessful resistance to es- 


aright derived from the constitution, 
only on the ‘supposition: that the 
broken, and the State absolved ‘from 


tablished authority. 


That the alleged right ofa State to put a veto on the cxe- 


cution of a law of the United States, which such State 
may declare to. be unconstitutional, attended (as, if it exist, 
it must. be) with a correlative obligation on the part of the 
General Government, to refrain toni executing it, and 
the further alleged obligation, on the part of that Govern. 
ment, to submit the question to the States, by proposing 
amendments, are not given by the constitution, nor do they 
grow out of any of the reserved powers. ` 

_ That the exercise of the powers last mentioned would 
introduce a feature in our Government. not expressed. in 
the constitution, not implied from any right of sovereignty 
reserved fo the States, not suspected to exist by the friends 
or-enomics of the constitution, when it was framed or 
adopted, not warranted by practice, or-cotem:porancous 
exposition, nor implied by the tric construction of the 
Virginia yesolutions in °98: a 

That the ntraduction of this feature in our Government 
totally change its nature, make it inefficient, invite 
endion, and end, at-no. distant period, in separation; 
at IE thad been proposed in the form of an expli~ 


smnmentis partly popular, acting directly 
OF the several States; partly federative, de- 
of its existence and action, on the existence and 


at, by. ‘the institution of this Government, the States 
right 
or resisting the execution of any decree or 
sjudgment’of the Supreme Court, in any čase of law or 
“equity, between. persons, or on matters, of whom, or on 
which, that court has jurisdiction, even if such decree or 
pidgment should, in the opinion of the States, be uncon- 


‘hich a law of the United States may 
State, but which in 
its operation cannot be brought before the Supreme 
Court, under the terms ‘of the jurisdiction expressly: given 
that court is not 
created the umpire between a State that may deem itself 


‘anaddress to the people, in their elective functions, 


snnilar'address to the other States, in which they 
ve'a right to. declare that they consider the act as 


amendments to the constitution, in the 


few which, in its 
operation, cannot be submitted to the Supreme Court, 
opinion of the State, justify 
the risk of a withdrawal from the Union, that this last ex- 


ary difficulties of that part of the country have increased; 
that the value of property has diminished; and that, fron 
a state of affluence, many of the citizens are, without e 
travagance or individual misfortune, greatly reduced in 
circumstances, a! 
consider whether all this distréss is to be attributed to this 


cit provision in the. constitution, it would have been ur 
mously rejected, both in the. convention which framed 
instrument; and in those which adopted it, 

: That the theory. of the Federal Government, being 
result of the general will of the. people of the: Unit 
States, in their aggregate: capacity, and founded, : 
degree;#n compact: between the States, would te 
‘the most disastrous practical results; that it would’ pla 
three-fourths. of the: States:at the mercy- of one-fou: 
and lead, inevitably, to a consolidated Government, an 
finally, to monarchy, if the doctrine ‘were generally.’ 
mitted; and, if partially. so, and opposed,. to. civil d 
sension. Blue PEE aac 

These being my deliberate. opinions.on the nature and” 
consequences of the constructions hitherto. given of, the 
Federal compact, and the obligations and rights of th 
States under it; deeming those constructions crroneou: 
and, in the highest degree, dangerous to the Union, Lf 
ita duty to my place, and to my country, to say so.. Hay 
ing done this, I ought, perhaps, to stop. But, sir, Lda 
not! f dare not stifle the expression of apprehensio) 
which have fastened upon my mind. n 

It would be useless affectation to pretend ignorance o 
the discontent that prevails in an important section of the 
Union; its language is too loud, too decisive, too menac- 
ing, not to have been heard, and heard with the deepe 
concern. . It has already been more than once alluded to; 
in this. debate, in terms of severest censure. I shall n 
assume that tone, although I cannot but deprecate: 
light manner in which the greatest evil that can befal 
is spoken of, as if it were an every day occurrence... 
guments for and against the dissolution of the Union 
canvassed in the public papers; form the topic of dinner 
speeches; are condensed into toasts; and treated, in every, 
respect, as if it were ‘a knot of policy that might be un. 
loosed familiar as a garter.” Sir, it isa Gordian knot, that 
can be severed only by the sword. The band cannot be 
unloosed until it is wet with the blood of brothers. 1 eat 
not, therefore, conscientiously, be silent; and, humbly as: 
I think of my influence or powers of persuasion, I should 
feel myself guilty if they were not exerted in admonitio 
to both parties in this eventful controversy. ‘The tariff, 
is the prominent grievance that excites the discontents.i 
some of the Southérn States, and particularly in South ; 
Carolina, It is denounced as unconstitutional, injurious: 
to the whole country, ruinous to the South, and beneficial 
only to a particular interest in the North and East. My: 
sentiments on this subject may be expressed in a very fe 
words. A decided convert to the free trade system, 
think it may he departed from in the few cases in whi 
restrictions may be used, with a hope of producing a re. 
laxation of similar restrictions by a foreign Power. 
therefore believe the present tariff unwise, unequal, an 
oppressive in its operations, but 1 cannot think it uncon. 
stitutional.. And T consider one of its worst consequence: 
to be, that, when it has been long persisted in; and cor 
sidered as the settled policy of the nation, so much: of tl 
capital and population of the country may be employed'y 
the manufactures protected by it, as to make it a matt 
of serious calculation whether a sadden and total aba 
donment of the policy may. not produce greater evil 
the whole nation than the benefit to be expected fro) 
throwing’ open. the trade. With these opinions on thi 
subject of the Southern discontents, 1 enter largely in 
their feelings, and join them in lamenting a policy which 
operates so distressingly on their prosperity. ae 

There is no doubt that, for some years past, the pecunt 


But would it nat be prudent calmly to 
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one cause; whether the low price of the staples of that 
district (the immediate cause) has been produced by that 
measure; whether the actual price of imported goods, 
paying the duty, or the same kind of goods protected by 
it, have not, from other causes, been kept down nearly to 
their former value? And that, therefore, although they 
niay lose the advantage which the fall of prices would 
have given, independent of the tariff, whether the actual 
expenditure is increased beyond that of former years; and 
if this should be the result, whether the evilis not of such 
anature as may be borne, without recurring to extremi- 
ties, in the hope, in the certain hope, that it will not be of 
long continuance. 

.For, sir, let them also consider the powerfulagents that 
are at work for their relief. First, in point of efficiency, is 
the press. It may spread errors, but it also diffuses truths; 
and, with an intelligent, an edacated people, such as ours, 
these last will ultimately prevail. Political Economy was 
© but lately, with us, considered as a science: a false, but 
e specious, and now exploded policy, usurped its place, 

under the imposing title of the American System. ‘The 

true science was the subject of idle sneers and jests, by 

these who found it casier to adopt an old error than to 

study a new science, and to found political combinations 

upon sectional interests than to acquire popularity on 
i the broad basis of the gencral good. These doctrines are 
in a course of examination; they cannot stand the test of 
theory, still less of practice. Sir, the professor is in his 
chair! the press is at work! and a powerful but demoral- 
izing agent is demonstrating the truth of their science. 
The smuggler is abroad; his boats and cutters are in all 
your bays, and inlets, and rivers, on the Atlantic; his 
canoes are on your lakes; he is lurking in the woods of 
your frontier; and presently, sir, when your oppressive 
laws have become unpopular, he will come in at noonday, 
in defiance of them. You may scize and sue and prose- 
cute; but when the feclings of the people, in such a Go- 
vernment as ours, are enlisted against the laws, you can- 
not exccute them; and this is one of the worst consequen- 
ces of the restrictive system——an unavoidable consequence. 
Oaths are disregarded, evasions of the law considered as 
proofs of genius; and the agent, or captain, who bas most 
address in defeating the officers of the customs, is sure to 
be most employed. Let any one who doubts this look 
back to the times of non-intercourse and embargo. How 
many vessels bound from Charleston or New Orleans to 
New York, blown by irresistible gales from Sandy Hook 
to Liverpool; how many false log books, how many per- 
jared protests, how many acquittals against evidence; 
presenting a mass of perjury, fraud, and combination to 
defeat the laws, perpetrated by men, in every other view 
respectable, but who had become contaminated by the 
corrupt influence of these demoralizing laws. In every 
country in the world, high daties have been defeated by 
illicit trades it is inevitable; no cause is more certain of 
producing its effect; it will be so forever. If the morals 
of the country are correct, it will corrupt them. If the 
frontier is small and guarded, the officers will be bribed; 
if it is extensive, their vigilance will be avoided. 1f 
France, with thirteen thousand men, and England, with a 
fleet of revenue cutters, cannot prevent it, what can be 
expected from our insignificant revenue force, on a coast 
of more than two thousand miles, and an inland fronticr 
ofthe same extent? ‘These causes will disgust those, for 
whose exclusive use the system was intended , with its 
“operation, and, at the same time, convince the people of 
its injustice. Tt is possible, also, that the improvements 
in machinery, and the competition fostered by the protec- 
tion, may reduce the price of some of the domestic articles, 
80 as materially to lessen the evil. 

But, if these should fail, I cannot but place great reli- 
ance on an address to the justice of the nation, and do not 


ence, the venerable Jefferson, in a moment of warmth and 
irritation, said of the Representatives of the nation, “that 

you might as well reason with the marble columns which 
surround them,” that he uttered the cool dictate of his 
judgment. No, sir, he had a higher idea of the value of 
representation in Government. In a debate like this, on 
the importance of the Union, his genius would have drawn 
a different illustration from those objects’ which surround 
us, and sustain the dome under which we deliberate. 

What were they originally?* Worthless heaps of uncon- 
nected sand and pebbles, washed apart by every wave; 
blown asunder by every wind. What are they now? 
Bound together by an indissoluble cement of nature: fash- 
ioned by the hand of skill, they are changed into lofty 
columns, the component parts and the support of a noble 
edifice, symbols of the union and strength on which, alone, 
our Government can rest; solid within, polished without: 
standing firm only by the rectitude of their position, they 
are emblems of what Senators of the United States should 
be, and teach us that the slightest obliquity of position 
would prostrate ihe structure, and draw, with their 
own fall, that of all they support and protect, in one 
mighty ruin. 

A distrust of the justice and good feeling of one part of 
the Union by another, isa most dangerous symptom; it 
ought not to be indulged, even when occasional’ circum- 
stances justify it. A distrust of the justice of the whole 
is still more fatal. Low can we hope for ready obedience 
to our laws, if the people are taught to believe in a per- 
manent hostility of one part of the Union towards another; 
and that every appeal made by reason and argument to 
their common head is vain? Perseverance will do much; 
for, even if the iustration which has been made of par-* 
ty obduracy, were just, we should remember that the 
hardest marble is worn by a sugeession of drops; much 
more may we hope that prejudice, however strong, will 
yield to the claims of justice, frequently enforced by a re- 
petition of sound argument. : 

Menace is unwise, because it is generally ineffectual; 
and of all menaces, that which strikes at the existence of 
the Union is the most irritating. Have those who thus 
rashly use it, who endeavor to familiarise the people to the 
idea, have they, themselves, ever done what they recom- 
mend? Have they calculated, have they considered, what 
one, two, or three States would be, disjointed from the 
rest? Are they sure they would not be disjointed them- 
selves? That parts of any State, which might try the 
hazardons experiment, might not prefer their allegiance 
to the whole? Even if civil war should not.be the conse- 
quence ofsuch disunion--an exemption from which J can- 
not conccive the possibility—what must be the state of 
such detached parts of the mighty whole? Dependence 
on foreign alliances for protection against brothers. and 
friends; degradation in the scale of nations; disposed of 
by the protocols of allied monarchs to one of their depend- 
ents, like the defenceless Grecks. But I will not enlarge 
on this topic, so fruitful of the most appalling apprehen- 
sions. Disunion! the thought itself, the means by which 
it may be effected, its frightful and degrading consequen- 
ces, the idea, the very mention of it, ought to be banished 
from our debates, from our minds. God deliver us from 
this worst, this greatest evil. Al others we can resist 
and overcome; encroachments upon individual or State 
rights cannot, under our representative Government, be 
long or oppressively persevered in. ‘There are legitimate 
and effectual means to. correct any palpable infraction of 
our constitution. Try them all before recourse is had to 
the menace of this worst of evils. But when an honest 
difference of construction exists, surely such extreme 
means or arguments ought not to be resorted to. Let the 
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nies to be mounted, not exceeding the limitation expressed 
in the bill. Such: a discretion was properly vested in the 
President, who, being. charged with the defence of the 
country, and.responsible for the safety of the frontiers, 
| should have some. authority. to use the species of force.” 
which theoccasion required; and that the present President, 
preferred mounted men. for the. kind of service--defence 
against. Indians—which this bill,contemplated, was a fact. 
as. well known by the events of his military. career as by. 
the communication, of his sentiments on the particular sub.. 
(ject of this bill.: -The Missouri Legislature, the officers of. 
the army on the Western frontier, and all the citizens. of 
the West, interested in the question; the President, the 
Secretary at War, and the Quarter Master General, Jesup, 
have united their voices in favor of the species of force 
which this bil contemplates; and the granting of it may. 
justly be considered as one of the highest objects of West: 
ern hope and desire. One object of the measure is, to 
give defence and protection to the trading caravans be. 
tween Missouri and Mexico-—caravans which annually 
bring home large sums of gold and silver, and now expe. 
rience continued losses, in lives and property, for want 
of the species of protection which this bill proposes to give, 
Another object, and a more extensive one, is to provide 
an adequate and appropriate defence for the Western 
frontier, and that in its whole extent, from the Sabine to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and thence to Green Bay, at the 4 
upper end of Lake Michigan. Thisline of defence is large- 
ly upwards of a thousand miles in length, covering the 
frontiers of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, and the 
new territory upon the upper Mississippi. To those two 
objects a third one, also of great importance—the securi-: 
ty of the fur trade, now a dangerous pursuit to our own. 
citizens on our own soil--must be added. For all those 
objects—for the just and necessary defence of the fron- 
tiers, the fur trade, and the Mexican trade~—a mounted 
force is indispensable. The Indians who infest the 
frontiers, and attack the caravans and traders, are all 
mounted on fleet and durable horses, which live on 
grass, and are trained to war and hunting. They come,. 
and go, like Arabs—the attack and the flight being, 
instantaneous. Our soldiers are all on foot, and can op- ` 
pose no appropriate movements to these sudden and fly- 
ing assaults. ‘They may repulse an attack, but they can-: 
not pursue, cannot chastise, cannot reconnoitre ; cannot 
venture.to quit the column when marching, the camp, 

or the garrison, when stationary, without danger of being” 
cut off, and that in sight of their companions, who for want 
of horsesare unable to get to their relief. The reports o 
all the officers from the West, and of all the caravans, at- ; 
test the truth of this distressing fact. The country where 
these troops are to act; is open and champagne. Iltisa: 
connexion of interminable prairies, destitute of large for 
ests, and covered with grass; itis the native theatre fu 
horsemen, the prairies giving them a clear stage for. .ac 
tion, and the grass furnishing subsistence for horses, and” 
attracting and supporting game for the subsistence of men, 
This is the character of the country upon the whole fron 
cond section, to appropriate the sum of tier beyond the Mississippi, and indefinitely to the West 
chasing forage for the horses for the remainder of the pre-j Every where--at every point—from the Sabine round t 
sent year; stating that his object was to keep the appro-|the Wisconsin, the open prairie country approaches the.’ 
priations for the different branches of the service distinct | frontier, and lays open the settlements to the danger of in- 
and separate. The motion to add the second section was | roads from mounted barbarians. Men, on foot, pursuing 
agreed to : and, after. stating that he should move, at the ja march on such boundless plains, seem to stand still ; In- 
proper time, to fillthe blankin the first-section with thirty-/dians, mounted on horseback, gallop round them with im- ~ 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, and that in punity. They approach the garrisons ; kill and scalp'men. , 

the second one with eighteen thousand seven hundred and lin its view, and gallop off in trumph. A mounted. force, 

fifty, he (Mr, B] entered: into a particular examination of |on our part, is indispensable. It is the appropriate de- 
the ature of the bill, and advocated its policy and utility. {fence of the Western frontier. ‘he ten companies provid- 

He first remarked upon the terms, or phraseology of the jed for in the bill will give us that defence.: They. will < 
bill which were, to authorize—not to require--the Pre- |make a corps of regular rangers, or land fencibles; 

sident to cause the „ten companies to be mounted; and |such as all Governments have used, and such as we need 

which gave him a discretion over the number of compa- imore than any Gvernment ever did, Every post, and 


e heard, and it will be echoed from the White to. the. 
Rocky. mountains; every. patriotic: heart will beat high 
with: indignation; every hand. will. draw a sword in. its 
‘defence: -Let the partisans on either side of this ar- 
gumentbe assured that the people. will not submit. to 
consolidation, nor ‘suffer disunion ; and that their good 
sense: will..detect the fallacy of arguments. which lead 
to. either.: S no S a, i. 

Sir, Ihave done. Ihave uttered the sincere dictates 
of my.best judgment, on topics. closely connected with 
our dearest’ interests. Ihave, because it was my duty, 
uttered, them freely;. without reserve, but, I hope, with- 
out offence: with ‘the respect that was due to the opin- 
ion of others, and with a becoming diffidence of my own. 
It would be a cause of great regret if I should have mis- 
apprehended the tendency of any of the doctrines of 
which I have spoken. It would have been a greater, if, 
thinking of them as I do, I had omitted the animadversions 
which I thought their consequences required. í 
Gentlemen have spoken, with patriotic enthusiasm; . o 
the consglation they would receive, .at their last moments, 
in seeing the flag of: their country display to their dying 
eyes its emblems of union and glory. ‘The period when 
mine must be. closed in night is too near to refer to it the 
duration of my. country’s happiness. But I can antici- 
that beloved country a continuance of freedom 
nd prosperity, long after the distant, I hope the far dis- 
tant day, when the last of those honorable men shall have 
finished his useful career. Ican apprehend for it the 
worst of evils before any one of them shall quit the stage. 
These hopes are founded on the exertions of active and 
enlightened patriotism to preserve the Union; these fears, 
on the madness of party that may destroy it. 


{From the 16th to the 22nd of March, excepting Satur- 
day and Sunday, the discussion of private bills and Execu- 
tive matters chiefly consumed the hours of business of the 
Senate.] 


ocoTorspay, Manca 23, 1830. 

eo 8 MOUNTED INFANTRY BILL. 

“My. BENTON moved that all the bills preceding bill 
No. 119 should be postponed, for the purpose of taking 
up andconsidering that bill. The Senate agreed tothe mo- 
tion, and that bill was then taken up, and read by the Se- 
cretary. It consisted of a single section, and proposed to 
vest the President with authority to mount and equip ten 
companies ofthe army of the United States,to be employ- 
edas the public service might require, and appropriated the 
sum of —— dollars for the purchase and equipment of the 
horses. After it was read, Mr. B. proposed to add a se- 
è dollars for pur- 
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every garrison,. from the Gulfof -Mexico tothe lakes—from 
Louisiana :to,.C should. hi ts proportion. of this 
mounted corps., When necessary, the companiesat differ- 
ent posts may.be united, and. form an expedition, either 
to meet and repulse expected incursions.of the Indians, or, 
to pu and. chastise marauders, or to. visit hostile towns, 
"The service to which the corps can be applied is general 
and indefinite y it can go wherever the. public: interest. re- 
quires... The Western frontier now demands-it ;. but the 
Southern or Northern frontier may, receive its. aid when 
necessary. The horses may form the. basis for-cayalry, of 
which the army is now destitute s the men. may. be. learnt 
the use of the sword and pistol, of which our, magazines. 
now contain’a useless supply... Some companies.af flying. 
artillery may be trained. It will, clevate the character of 
the service, induce better men to enlist, and diminish de- 
sertions by giving active and attractive employment. The 
President may mount the whole corps at once, or less; he 
hasa discretion; he may mount a part now, and the re- 
mainder as necessity may seem to require. He may do as 
he thinks best; but, in my opinion, the whole ten compa- 
nies will be little enough to guard the extended frontier 
of the West, and to perform the variety. of service for 
which they-are intended. “Every year American, blood 
is spilt pen -American:soil. Every year American ci- 
tizéns are killed and robbed, pursuing a lawful com- 
merce, upon the soil of their country. The road to Mexi- 
co is stained with their blood; savage Indians are loaded 
with their spoils; families are reduced to want. In the 
region of the fur trade, where the Indians.are excited 
by the British, the destruction of lives and property is hor- 
tible.” The report of Gen. Clark and Gov. Cass, made 
atthe last session of Congress, estimates the loss of lives, in 
this trade, at wpwards of four hundred ; the loss of proper- 
ty atabout five hundred thousand dollars. The destruction of 
lives and property js still going on, and will go on, until 
the troops. of the Federal. Government shall make an_ap- 
pearance beyond the Mississippi, calculated to impress 
respect and fear upon the savage mind. Horses alone 
will enable them to make that appearance. General 
Ashley, with his mounted men, traverses the continent 
in safety; goes tothe Buenaventura, and Multnomah, and 
returns.in safety. For want of horses our soldiers are 
pursued, surrounded, insulted, harassed, and assassinat- 
ed. Read. the report of Major Riley, ànd see what his 
detachment suffered for want of horses... The mounted 
force is indispensable; it is the appropriate, and the only 
appropriate, defence forthe West; it is the true and ade- 
quate, and the only true and adequate, protection for the 
fur trade, the Mexican trade, and the whole line of the 
Western frontier. Itis the security, and the only securi- 
ty, for the tranquillity of the frontict, the preservation of 
lives, and the protection of two great branches of West- 
ern commerce. This being shown; the great fact of 
the necessity of this species of force being established; 
I feel confident that the consideration of the expense that 
may attend it, which is the next. point to be examined, 
will present but little difficulty to the Senate. The 
mounted force being necessary, the cost of it, I feel per- 
suaded, will not be an over-ruling consideration, although 
that cost should be large, when, in point of fact, it will 
be small, and, in comparison to its object, inconsidera- 
ble and insignificant. Five hundred horses will be want- 
ed for ten companies of fifty men each; the price of these 
horses, and their maximum price, will be fifty dollars each. 
This will make twenty-five thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of the horses, ‘Their equipment insaddles, bridles, 
halters, &c. will not exceed seventeen or cighteen dollars 
cach. Seven ov eight thousand dollars will defray the ex- 
pense of equipment; so that the sum proposed for filling 
the first blank, thirty-three thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, will meet the first and greatest expense to be 
neurred. Subsistence is the next item in expense. The 
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Quartermaster .General, (General Jesup, 
item-at-fifty .dollars..a.year for each borse, w 
a dollara week;:but-I: must differ. from 

mate, and.do. it. without derogating: from, hi 
tablished character:for correctness, because, 


prairies without expense, and haul it in with the garrison: 
teams. Upon these data the annual subsistence of ‘the’ 
horses will be nearer to twenty dollars than to fifty dollars 
each. I think: ten. thousand ‘dollars will be enough for 
their annual forage; but I have proposed to. fill the second 
blank with eighteen thousand seven, hundred. and. fifty: 
dollars for the remainder of the present year, according 
to the estimate of the. Quartermaster, and leave it to time 
and. experience to ascertain the true.amount. ‘Chig will- 
make the total appropriation, for the. present year, about: 
fifty thousand dollars.. For cach subsequent year it. will, 
probably be about fifteen thousand. dollars, say ten or- 
twelve thousand dollars for forage, and the remainder to: 
supply the waste of horses and equipments. This is 
nothing compared to the magnitude and yariety of. the 
objects which require the expenditure. It is nothing in. 
comparison tọ the good to be accomplished. Itis.a grain. 
of sand to.a mountain, compared to the: annual expen- 
ditures for Atlantic. objects. of defence; compared. to the, 
annual expenditures. for fortifications for the defence of 
the sea coast; compared to the annual expenditure for 
navy yards, light houses, and ships of war, for the safet: 

and accommodation of maritime commerce. But, sm | 
and inconsiderable’ as'this expenditure for the: mounted 
force appears, there is still another point of view under 
which it is to be looked at, and which reduces it still 
lower, and, in fact, annihilates it as an object of expense, 
and converts it into a piece of economy. Itis this: That, 
for the want of these horses; Jarge sums are: now \ex- 
pended in chartering steamboats for moving troops in the 
‘Western country, and. for volunteer: mouhted gun men. 
The infantry have. to be transported; ‘and for: this: purpose 
steamboats are chartered. They need horsemen, and 
for this purpose, mounted voluntegrs are accepted. Every 
Indian alarm on the frontiers renews the expense of these 
boats and volunteers; and the expense is heavy in “pro- 
portion to the suddenness of the alarm, the magnitude of 
the apparent danger, and the distance. to be traversed. 
The Illinois volunteers, which went to the Winnebago 
country three years ago, cost about forty thousand dollars. 
The Missouri volunteers, for the last summer, when the 
alarm broke out on the frontier af that State, are not yet 
paid, but their claims are considerable. On both occasions 
steamboats were chartered. The. movement of Major 
Riley’s detachment last summer must also have involved 
some expenditure for transportation. Iknow these vari- 
ous items to be considerable, and that they have been in- 
curred, and must be incurred, just so long as we remain 
without horses, ‘The exact amount of what has been ex- 
pended heretofore is unknown to me; the amount that 
may be expended hereafter, cannot be foreseen. It will 
depend upon the frequency and magnitude of the alarms 
on the frontiers--alarms which must. arise upon every 
point of a linc, of more than a thousand miles in length, 
covering the settlements of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Linois, and the new territory upon the Upper Mississippi. 
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The amount.of these casual and unforeseen expenditures 
may be safely assumed to be equal to the expense of keep-j sion. 


ing up the ten. companies proposed in the bill. I make 
this assumption. advisedly, and would -be willing to stake 
the passage of the bill upon the quartermaster general’s 
Opinion of the fact, if the passage of such. a-bil, in the 
judgment of any statesman, ought. to: depend upon such 
a fact. In this point of view, and I fully believe it to be 


Ee 

quished a pre-emption in favor of the persons in. posses- 
But the conditions of this pre-emption totally de- 
stroyed the benefit intended to be conferred. It required 
the person purchasing under this section of the bill to pay 
the present. minimum. price, and in addition thereto the 
amount paid before relinquishment, subject to thirty-seven 
and 2half per cent on..theJast ‘mentioned sum, provided 
that the whole amount shall notin any ease exceed three. 


correct, the annual keeping up of the ten companies of/dollars.and fifty cents per acre.. Now, [said Mr. H.]}.this 


mounted, infantry will be no. expense. at all; there will 
be as much, or more, saved. from. steamboat. transporta- 
tion and mounted volunteers, -as will balance the expense 
of these horses. At the same time the mounted horse-. 
men willbe infinitely more efficient, and incomparably 
more satisfactory. to the West; so that the whole question 
of passing the. bill reduces itself to. the mere problem of 
good will to.the Western country, without expense to the 
Federal treasury. Mr.: B. concluded. with -expressing 
his thanks. to the Senate for taking up the bill before its 
turn; stating the necessity for it to pass immediately, as 
the Santa Fe caravan, would set out from Missouri in May; 
and declaring his readiness to answer any questions which 
might be put.to him for the further information of any 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH, of. Maryland, said he saw no objection to 
the passage of this bill. Itread, that the number of men 


to the people he had the honor..to represent. 


is worse than the law as it now stands. As the law nowis, 
the person in possession, itis true, must go into: market 
and compete with others; but nobody will bid against him, 
and the result will be that the person in possession will 
et the lands he relinquished, at one dollar and. twenty- 
five cents per acre. This section, however valuable it 
might be to- other portions of the Union, brought no relief 
The effect 
of this provision would be to keep the relinquished lands 
so much longer out of market, for nobody would take the 
pre-emption given where the lands had originally been 
purchased at the minimum price, and where they can, afs 
ter the termination of the prescribed time, be had at the 
present minimum price. Mr. H. then moved to amend 
the second section of the bill, by inserting in the 27th 
line, at the close of the first proviso, the following words: 
“And that the persons aforesaid, in all cases where the 


to. be mounted was not to exceed ten companies, and of|lands relinquished were originally purchased at the mini- 


course, the President, at-his discretion, would not cause 
that number ‘to be mounted, if a less number should be 
found sufficient.. This was, indeed, but ‘an experiment, 
and, if it proved successful, it might become necessary 
to carry it farther. He had examined into the subject 
and become fully acquainted with it, and was, therefore, 
satisfied of the utility and importance of the measure pro- 
posed by. the bill.: The trade to Mexico was very great, 
and the hazards to which it was exposed were equally 

eat, It demanded protection; and this bill would operate 
inthe same manner and on the same principle as the pro- 
tection given by the Government to our merchant ships on 
the high seas. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 


mum price, shall have the right of pre-emption, as afore- 
said, on payment of the present minimum price”? : | 

Mr. McKINLEY said that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Henxpricxs] had his entire 
approbation, if the whole bill could be made to conform 
toit. Butifhe would examine, he would find this amend- 
ment in opposition to the whole policy of the bill. Many 
attempts had been made in Congress to relieve those whe 
had relinquished their lands, and applied the payments 
made thereon to other Jands retained. Several bills had 
passed the Senate for that purpose, and the great difficulty 
had always been in reducing lands which had originally 
sold at two dollars an acre, under the credit systemj:to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, the minimum price, uh- 
der the cash system. The subject had often been.re- 


[On Wednesday, the 24th, and Thursday, the 25th of |ferred to the Commissioner of the General Land Of: 


March, the Senate was chiefly occupied in the considera- 
tion of Executive business. } 
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On motion of Mr. FOOT, the bill for the relief of the 
jurchasers of public lands was taken up; the question 
Belg on certain amendments to the amendments made 
by the House of Representatives, proposed by the Com- 
mittee on. Public Lands. . 

Mr. McKINLEY said that although he thought that the 
amendments, proposed by the Committee of the Senate, 
rendered the bill somewhat better than-it was, as it came 
from.the House of Representatives, yet, as it had been de- 
layed so long, he thought it would do more good to the 
people for whose relief it was intended, to pass it and re- 
ject the amendments, than farther to delay the bill. ‘This 
was bis wish, and he hoped the Committee on Public 
Lands would consent to it. . After some farther remarks 
from Mr. McK, the two amendments were rejected. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that, however much he regret- 
ted the necessity of retarding the progress of this bill, 
yet there was one amendment which he felt it his duty to 
propose... He. regretted that the complexion. of this bill 
had. been'so much changed since it passed the Senate. 
The whole bill had been stricken out, and the present sub- 


fice, and he had invariably refused his sanction to any 
bill which did not give the treasury one dollar and 
twenty-five cents in addition to the first instalment... The 
present bill. was. submitted to him, which. makes -the 
minimum price three dollars and. fifty cents; but does not 
relieve those who have purchased at: two dollars an acre; 
from paying one dollar and twenty-five cents in addition to. 
the first instalment. The relief intended by this. bilt 
for that class of purchasers is the deduction of thirty- 
seven and a half per cent, on the remaining instalments; 
and the additional advantage of taking scrip for the 
amount paid on all lands.which did net cost more than twe 
dollars and fifty cents per acre. i 3 

The relinquished lands are placed upon a betterfooting 
than those which;had. reverted, because the first instal- 
ment to be paid on those, was subjected to.a discountof 


thirty-seven and a half per cent; which, upon land costing ~ 


but two dollars, would bring the whole amount to be paid 
to but one dolar fifty-six and a quarter cents: -The-bill 
was not devised by either House. It was framed to-isuit 
the views of the Land Office, and calculated for the bene- 
fit of the treasury. It would prove altogether. useless:to 
those who might derive benefit from it, if impediments 
were thrown in the way of its passage at this period of the 
session. He hoped, therefore, that gentlemen. would 
withdraw all amendments, and suffer it to pass in the shape. 
it had been returned from the House, rather than run the 


stituted by way of amendment. The second section of | tisk of losing whatever good would result from‘it... Phere 


the bill proposed to give a preference, in becoming the 
purchasers of relinquished lands, to those who had relin- 


were large classes of citizens who woukl derive. benefit 


from the provisions of the biil as it now.steod. The pure- 
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chasers of -public lands, who had not yet fulfilled their en- 
gage nents, and those whose lands had reverted to the Go- 
vernment for non-payment, would receive benefit from it. 
He. observed, that, if the. Senator from Indiana [ Mr. H.] 
svould examine the bill a little farther, he would find that 
the class of purchasers.which he wished to protect, would 
ultimately -have to pay only one dollar and. fifty-six and a 
quarter cents per acre, after deducting the discount pro- 
vided for by the bill. He. observed that it was not such 
a bill as he was desirous of having; but, he believed, from 
the discussion and the modification it had undergone in 
the other House, that it could. not be got through that 
House again, i! embarrassed with any farther amend. 
ments. ft was true it did not suit all, but. we had to take 
suchan one.as we could get; not such as we would desire. 

Mr. KING said -he very much regretted that his friend 
from Indiana had thought it necessary to offer this amend- 
ment. Our objects are the same, [said Mr. K.] we both 
wish to extend relief te those who have been compelled, 
from inability to pay, to relinquish a portion of their lands 
necessary to their settlement; we both wish to keep the 
actual cultivators of the soil from the grasp of the specu- 
dator; and, sir, Lam confident, if the Senator from Indiana 
had examined this bill with his usual attention, he would 
agree with me that these objects are fully and fairly at- 
tained. What, I would. ask, are the provisions of this 
bill? The first section gives to those whose lands have 
been forfeited for non-payment of the purchase money 
the right to purchase them at private sale for the mini- 
mum price of the Government, in addition to the amount 
already paid and forfeited; but in no case shall the sum 
to be paid exceed three dollars and fifty cents the acre; 
with this the Senator from Indiana is perfectly satisfied. 
{will say to the gentieman, that the principle of the first 
section, of which he approves, is precisely the principle 
contained in the second, which he proposes to- amend. 
No relinquished lands are to cost the purchaser more thar 
three dollars and fifty cents the acre; this is the maximum. 
Take the case put by the Senator: lands which cost two 
dollars the acre, have becn relinquished; the payment 
made was fifty cents; from this sum, thirty-seven and a 
half per cent. is tobe deducted, and the remainder add- 


ed to the minimum price of one dollar and twenty-five: 


cents, which makes precisely one dolar fifty-six and a 
quarter cents the acre, the amount to be paid under this 
bill, for lands. of this description. Is not my friend con- 
vinesd, by this view of the provisions of this section of 
the bill, that he has labored under an error, when he sup- 
posed that the purchasers of two dollar lands would be 


compelled to pay more than the original cost? Is he not 


seven and a half per cent. on such original sum. [tis mani- 
fest, then, that the purchaser of relinquished. lands has 
much harder terms than the. person paying out lands re- 
verted. If, on the reverted. quarter section, there has 
been two instalments paid, all that remains to be paid by 
the bill is one hundred dollars. If, on the relinquished 
quarter section there has been two instalments paid, the 
purchaser is. required by the bill to pay the whole mini- 
mum price, two hundred dollars, and also to pay the two 
instalments paid before relinquishment, getting thirty-se- 
ven and a-half per cent. discount on them, making in all 
three hundred dollars. The Senators from Alabama [said 
Mr. H.] admit, that in cases of relinquished lands on 
which there had been one payment, and where it had 
been originally purchased at minimum cost, it would, ac- 
cording to this bill, cost the purchaser one dollar and fifty 
six and a fourth cents per acre. Now this is exactly that of 
which I complain, snd say it is unreasonable that these 
lands should cost more than one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, because that is their price, if you say noth- 
ing about this in the bill; that is the present minimum. 
The bill will, as before said, have a tendency to keep 
these lands longer out. of market, for nobody will give 
more than one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre for 
them. It will [said Mr. H.] be no advantage to the peo- 
ple I represent, unless giving a longer time for pyrchasers 
to prepare for the sales be an advantage. | 

Mr. McKINLEY said that, by referring to the second 
section of the bill, not a doubt would remain. He would 
[read it, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all purchasers, 
their heirs, or assignees, of such of the public lands of 
the, United States as were sold on credit, and which lands 
have, by such persons, been relinquished under any of 
the laws passed for the relief of purchasers of public 
lands, and the amount paid thereon applied in payment of 
other lands retained by them, and which relinquished 
lands, or any part thereof, may now be in possession of 
such persons; or in case the certificate of purchase, and 
part payment of said lands, has been transferred by the 
persons now in the possession of said lands, or part there- 
of, or the persons under whom the present occupants 
may hold such possession, to some other person not in 
possession thereof, and the payment made thereon ap- 
plied by such other person, or his assignee, in payment for 
land held in his own name: in either case, the persone so 
¡in possession shall have the right of pre-emption of the 
, same lands, according to the legal subdivisions of sections, 

not exceeding the quantity of two quarter sections, {in 
| contiguous tracts} until the fourth day of July, one thou- 


| 
| 


convinced that the section he proposes to amend is inj sand eight hundred and thirty-one, upon their paying in- 
strict conformity with the principle contained in the firsti to the proper office the sum per acre therefor, which 
section? And will he not, if convinced of the correct- shall, at the time of payment, be the minimum price per 
ness of the view I have taken, consent: to withdraw his acre of the United States’ public lands; and, in addition 
amendment, which must, if persevered in, and with suc-| thereto, the same amount per acre heretofore paid there- 
cess, greatly delay the passage of this most important bill. | on, and applied to other lands, subject to a deduction of 

Mr. HENDRICKS replied that he understood the se-j thirty-seven and a half per centum on the last mentioned 
cond condition of the first section of the bill more favor-| sum: Provided, That the sum to be paid shall not, in ahy 
ably to the purchasers of reverted lands than the Senator; case, exceed three dollars and fifty cents per acre: Pro- 
from Alabama. ‘The case was one of sheer calculation., vided, also, Yhat such persons only shall be entitled to 
On the subject of reverted lands, to which the first sec-| the benefits of this section who shall apply for the same, 
tion of the bill solely applied, the legal holder is permitted; and prove their possession to the satisfaction of the Regis- 


to obtain his final receipt and patent, by paying the resi- 
duary payments according to the present minimum, and 
on the principle of the land which expired on the 4th of 
July last. For instance, if there be three payments due, 
the purchaser gets his patent for a quarter section, on pay- 
ment of one hundred and fifty dollars, where the land has 
originally been purchased at the minimum price. The 
second section applies to relinquished lands, and requires 
the pre-emption to pay ona quarter section the present 
minimum two hundred dollars, in addition to the amount 


paid before relinquishment, with a deduction of thirty-! 


ter and Recciver of the district.in which the land may lie, 
in the manner to be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, within nine months: from the 
passage of this act; for which such Register and Receiver 
| shall each be entitled to receive from such applicants the 
sum of fifty cents, each: And provided further, Thatthe 
| provisions of this section shall not extend to any lands 
that have, in any manner, been disposed of by the United 
i States.” ; 

He could not be mistaken, [Mr. McK. remarked] be- 
cause the second section provided against the difficulty 
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apprehended by the gentleman; the cost, by any, calcula- 

tion, would only be one dollar and, fifty-six cents per 

acre: Would the Senator from Indiana desire to place 

those who: had relinquished their lands on a better foot- 

than those who had retained them? . Those who had 
retained their lands were certainly more meritorious than 
those who had relinquished, and obtained the benefit of 
their money in the purchase of other lands. He hoped, 
therefore, the gentleman would see the propriety of pass- 
ing the bill as it was, and abandon his amendment. 

“ Mr. McLEAN said that, when the amendment was first 
proposed, he was clearly of opinion that it ought to pass. 
If the bill was intended to do any good to Ulinois md Indi- 
ana, the amendment ought to be retained, otherwise it 
would only benefit the State of Alabama. With us, [said 
Mr. McL.] land is never worth more than one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, because there is much land in 
the market, arid little demand for it. He was satisfied 
that the “bill ‘should ‘pass without the amendment, as it 
would benefit Alabama, and do no injury to his State, ex- 
cept to postpone, for nine months, the purchase of relin- 
quished lands; though the passage of the bill, with the 
amendment, would give to the citizens of Minois an ad- 
vance of nine months, The delay would occasion no 
great difficulty in his State, as one neighbor never pur- 
chased the land on which another is settled. The amend- 
ment would be a convenience to us, [said he] for, as the 
bill stands, it will be of no earthly benefit to us. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. 
HENDRICKS was rejected. 
The amendments of the House were then concurred in. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


The bill “to re-organize the establishment of the At- 
torney: General, and erect it into an Executive Depart- 
ment,” was taken up for a second reading. 

Mr. ROWAN rose to explain the objects of the bill, 
which, he said, was of importance to the fiscal concerns of 
the country, which have occasionally been injured by rea- 
son of the incompetency of the United States’ District At- 
torneys. The Treasury would also be benefited by the 
enactment of the bill. It is provided that, after suit shall 
have been ordered in any case whatever, no Collector of a 
District, Clerk of a Circuit or District Court, United 
States’ District Attorncy, or any other person than the 
Marshal of the United States, shall be authorized to re- 
ceive the money from any such debtor or debtors, but in 
all cases payment shall be made to the Marshal of the Dis- 
trict where the suit has taken piace: Phe dutics of the 
Agent of the Treasury arc, by the bill, transferred to, and 
vested in, the Attorney General. It has been also believed 
by the Committee that a transfer of the Patent Office to 
the Department of Law would be an improvement. It 
has been thought that all the dutics connected with the 
Patent Office, which are now required by law to be per- 
formed by the Secretary of State, and’ all applications 
which are required to be submitted to him, ought to be 
performed by, and submitted to, the Attorney General. 
The Secretary has now to undergo considerable inconve- 
nience and trouble by those duties being imposed upon 
him, and it has been deemed proper to consign them all, 

. by bill, to the Attorney General. The bill also provides 
that the publication of the laws of the United States shall 
be done under the superintendence of the Attorney Gen- 
eral—a duty which is now assigned to the Secretary ‘of 
State. The Clerk who is now charged with this duty in 
the State Department is to be transferred to the Law De- 
partment. This measure has been suggested by the con- 
sideration that the Secretary of State may not be, as he is 
not required to be, a professional man. Itis supposed that 
this duty'can be better done by ‘an individual who is stil] 
engaged in the profession of the law than by one who is not: 

Mr. R. said he didnot know whether the bill would be 


objected to by any gentleman. If agrecd to, it.wo 


lieve the State Department from those duties which have 
suggested the project of establishing a Home Department; 
a measure urged by the former Executive. The Secretary 
of State will then be left to the conducting of the foreign 
relations of the country, while the business of the’Patent 
Office, and the superintendence of the collection of debts 
due the Government, will be confined to the Head. of ‘this 
Department. The Attorney General is tu be the Head of 
the Law Department; be is required to superintend all 
suits in which the United States is a party; and his prac- 
tice is confined to the Supreme Court—cases in inferior 
Courts to be conducted by deputy. All the dutics per 
formed by, and all the powers and authority vested in, the 
Agent of the Treasury, are proposed to be tranferred to 
the Attorney General. We have been told [said Mr. R] 
that the Government has sustained serious losses from the 
improper manner of collecting the revenuc, and from the 
mode of prosecuting defaulters.. : 

Mr. WEBSTER, in a sportive manner, warned Mr. R: 
not to infringe on the secret session discussions, : 

Mr. ROWAN said, he was not aware that he was guilty 
of any violation of the rules in what he said; and he then 
procecded to state the evils resulting from the present 
mode of collecting the revenue, and of instituting suits 
against delinquents. These evils the bill was intended ta 
remedy. The Attorney General is now a member of the 
cabinet; and this measure, if carried into effect, will not 
impose upon him more duties than what, as a member of 
the cabinet, he is now required to discharge. 

(The bill farther provided that an Assistant should be ap- 
pointed by Congress to the Attorney General, who was also 
to act as Chief Clerk in the Law Department, st a salary 
of three thousand dollars per annum, besides Assistant 
Clerks, Messengers, ke. The salary of the Attorney Ge- 
neral was tobe placed on alevel with that of the other Heads 
of Departments, namely, six thousand dollars per annum} 

Mr. WEBSTER said, this was a subject which’ certain- 
ly required consideration. He was opposed to the ob- 
jects of the bill altogether, although he agreed that the 
evils complained of, which it proposed to remedy, existed. 
‘Lhe business of the Departments had outgrown the provi- 
sion made for their establishment; the business bad out- 
grown what the organization of the Departments contem- 
plated, especially that of the State Department; and sa 
far as the bill proposed to remedy this eyil, the objects 
of it were justifiable. But it proposes to transfer the dù- 
ues of the Patent Office, with its clerks and officers to the 
Attorney General—to the Law Department. Mr. W. 
objected to any measure which would give this anoma. 
lous, this ambiguous character to the Attorney General, 
while he was at the same time shut out from practising in 
any other than the Supreme Court of the United States, 
You wouldthus [said Mr. W.] turn him into a halfiac- 
countant, a half lawycr, a half clerk~-in fine, a half of ev- 
ery thing, and not much of any thing. The true course 
will be, to have a Home Department, if you choose to call 
it by that name; a Department, he meant, for the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of ‘the country, 'This-subject 
had hitherto undergone discussion, and was referred to a 
select committec, of which he, in company with the Bena: 
tor from Louisiana, [Mr. J ouxsren] had the honor to bea 
member. We recommended the organization of a Home 
Department, leaving the Attorney General as he is, a lawe 
yer, to attend to the business of the Government. in the 
Supreme Court. Mr. W. said he was also. opposed to 
the provision of the bill transferring the duties and. pow: 
ers of the Agent of the’ ‘Treasury to the Attorney General. 
The subordinate collectors of moneys ought tobe: attach- 
ed to the Treasury; whoever is concerned. in. collecting 
the revenue ought to be under the Treasury Department, 
the Agent of which. is one of the most important.and.use- 
ful officers. we have. Tt requires a professional.man--an 
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appropriate character to fill it. The Agent of the Trea- 
sury has a jumble of duties to perform: he has to super- 
intend all the light-houses &c. on the coast, and, in addition, 
is Agent for the Treasury in collecting the public debts. 
His [Mr. W’s] object -was to give force and efficiency to 
that office. “He and a gentleman, formerly a member of 
the other House, who is now abroad, reported at one time 
a bill to establish an office to be called that of ‘* Commis- 
sioner of Customs.” Our object was to have appointed a 
competent man, who understood the Jaws, and could su- 
pervise the collection of the revenne—one who would be 
qualified to see that these laws received an uniform con- 
struction: for this was not, nor is it now, the case. Un- 
der the same law, different regulations had, to his own 
knowledge, been adopted in the custom houses of New 
York and Boston. The Boston Collector gave it one in- 
terpretation; the New York Collector gave it another; 
and the Treasury gave it a different interpretation from 
both, or, he believed, no interpretation at all. To tell the 
truth, the honorable gentleman to whom hê alluded and 
he (Mr. W.} gave up the project, for already, in that 
stage of it, we had numerous applicants for the office, 
none of whom were competent to fill it. Every one who 


passions and alienate the affections o 
been but too successful. i 

No one at a distance; without the means of explanation, 
can read that speech, with its formidable array of chargés, 
specifications, and fucts—with its commentaries and crimi- 
nations, and not feel the prejudice they were intended to 
excite. 

It has been said, in the course of the debate, that I ama 
Western man, and the advocate of Western interests. Sir, 
I ama Western man. I feela strong degree of attach- 
-ment to the West. I will be her faithful Representative. 
I will guard her interests and defend her rights. I shall 
be proud of her approbation. I am the advocate of West- 
ern interests, not merely because they are Western, but 
because they are equally a part of the interests of my own 
| State, and a part of the great interests of the whole. 

In looking to the interests of my State, after the securi- 
j ty of property and liberty under her own laws, I consider 
the stability of this Union as the greatest and highest con- 
cem. I look to the extent of this great country, its natu- 
ral and political divisions, the objects of the Union, and 
the constitution established for its Government; and from 
these I deduce my duties. Under this Union we find a 


f the people, he has 


had lost a place of any description, who had been removed! market for our productions, peace, security, and com- 


from a land office, or any other office, all who wanted em- 
ployment in general or particular, were candidates for the 
situation of Commissioner of Customs. But our object 
being to appoint a competent man, we had to abandon the 
measure. ‘I'he Attorney General. had, in Mr. W’s opin- 
ion, enough to do in the Supreme Court. He should be 
engaged in studying his books of law, instead of superin- 


merce, without which property would have no value, and 
liberty no enjoyment; and from these considerations I learn 
to cherish and defend it. 

It comports with my own feelings, and with the senti- 
ments of my constituents, to take the most enlarged and 
liberal views of all our great national interests. While I 
agree, ingeneral, with the gentleman from Missouri, about 


tending the Clerks of either a Patent or Treasury office.| the interests of the West, I am compelled to differ from 
He had not, he said, when he rose, any intention of occu-j| him entirely in the mode of securing them. What is the 


pying the Senate so loag; his object was to ask the gentle- 
man who reported the bill to consent to a postponement 
of the consideration of it, and appoint for it a particular 
day. It, was necessary that some provision should be 
made to remedy the evils complained of, although he was 
opposed to the present bill. He would, when the subject 
was brought before the Senate again, take up the report 
accompanying the bill, to which he had adverted. 

Friday next was then fixed upon for considering the bill. 


Monay, Manca 29, 1830. 
‘Lhe Senate was this day principally occupied in the 
consideration of Executive business. i 


Teespay, Maren 30, 1830. 
Mr. FOOT'S RESOLUTION. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. FOOT, and Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, ad- 
‘dressed the Senate as follows: 

it is no vain ambition of display here, but a deep 
sense of my public duty, [said Mr. J.] that induces me to 
trespass on the time and paticnce of the Senate. J have 
waited until every gentleman has spoken: the topics are 
exhausted; the attention wearicd; the excitement has pas- 
sed away; and L have neither the spirit nor talent to revive 
the interest or give animation to the debate. ‘The novel 
principles, and, as I think, the dangerous doctrines avow- 
ed here, as well as the extraordinary course pursucd in the 
discussion, make it my duty to speak, however irksome the 
task, and however inadequately that task may be performed. 

The attack made here, in behalf of the West, upon the 
North, is of a character to make it necessary for me to dis- 
avow the sentiments, and to disclaim for myself and for my 
State any participation in the charge. Ifat was the object 
of the gentleman of Missouri [Mr. Rexrox] to transfuse 
his own feelings into the bosom of the West; if it was his 
purpose to excite prejudice there; if it was his design to 
wound the pride and sensibility of the North, by injurious 
reproaches and invidious comparisons: to exasperate the 


7 


great interest of the Western States at this moment? To 
obtain some modification of the land system more favora- 
bleto the settlement of the West. And how does he pro- 
pose to accomplish this object? By assailing the whole 
North, by charging them with systematic hostility to the 
West for more than forty years. He has ransacked the 
archives, collected every fact, arrayed every charge, and 
presented them under the highest coloring, to prove what 
can only exist in his imagination—a settled policy, steadily 
pursucd on the part of the North, to stifie the birth and 
cripple the growth of the West, until he has driven every 
member, from a sense of pride, into an opposition to eve- 
ry scheme he may recommend. And has he gained the 
South, or a single vote in that quarter, more than he had 
before? “Will they change their principles? Will the 
| charge against the North, and the comparisons with the 
| South, make any impressions on the South? Are they-so 
casily won, andare they thus to be Hattered out oftheir votes? 

Sir, we had gained mach in public opinion. The most 
| favorable dispositions were manifested from all quarters. 
| Several propositions had been made, by members of dif- 
ferent States, of great liberality. The member from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. ‘Tazewert] had some time since proposed, for 
great political considerations, to cede the lands to the 
States in which they lie. This was founded on the idea 
of placing the new States on a footing with the old States: 
to cut off the dependence upon the Gencral Government: 
to diminish the patronage of office, and the expense of le- 
gislation, kc. Another gentleman from New York, now 
in the cabinet, [Mr. Van Burenj proposed to cede the 
lands for some reasonable equivalent. We have had the 
graduating bill several times under discussion; and the ob- 
ject of graduating the price to the quality, and of reduc- 
ling the price to settlers, the main object of the bill, has 
been much approved. ‘The objection to it was as to the 
| details—to the mode of obtaining the object. It embraces 
| too large a quantity of land, and runs down the price too 
How and too rapidly. We have heard from the North and 
South, during this debate, the most liberal principles on 
‘this subject. Without making: any specific propositions, 


both tlie gentlemen from Massac 
na have. the: same enlarged, <li 
yi Jur. ; 


“this a proper to make’ this 
Jarge section of country, of 
the West we had-so-many fs... eaten 
< ‘There appeared to me, esides the votes that have been 
- referred to, a general coincidence. of opinion between the 
‘North and the West, upon most questions of: great public 
interest: thé’construction of the constitution, the policy of 
‘the: Government, and especially upon. the tariff, and all 
Subjects of Internal, Improvement. 


at this time particularly, to sé 


friend 
Y that. the 
“foundation, 


T the 7 n pressing cir- 
cumstances of the times. In the midst of a war of. great 
‘sacrifice and suffering, in which every nerve was cxerted, 
the whole South overrun, how could they go to the relief 
of the West? Instead of these reproaches from the West, |five millions of dollars to- settle. th 
country northwest of Ohio wag . ed ethe 
dians, after.a-conflict of several years, ‘at al-expense.of five 
millions.of dollars: nhavé; besides, paid larges 
for the: extinguishment.of Indian titles: They establish 


out-the, votes ‘of 
not-New.York, |ry, and passed Jaws for-the surveying and-sale of the lands; 
i and now, it.is:gravely said that they have- pursued a SYS- 
tematic course of hostility to the Wests- thatthe sagacious 
jand intelligent men, who have acquired:-thesé Jands.:at so 
much cost, and: who pursued this object with somuch per- 
severance; and. for sodong-a time, had no object. in view 
but to stifle the. birth, and cripple the growth of ihe. West. 
The. whole charge-is-utterly : inconsistent, with. itselfy and 
the: facts themselves refuteit.. ~ task dy 
» After the acquisition. of an immense territory, “by.ces- 
sions from the States, and by treaties.with foreign nations 
at avast expense, and:after securing it by conquest-ior. by 
‘purchase. of the Indians,-they adopted.a wise and: 
system. of administration... The. whole has -beger 
e democracy. of thelinto territories of convenient and compact-size. 
elience, to. distinguish | form.States of-the‘Union. There are 
breth 
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for the sale of the lands; the ‘price was reduced in 1820] great. public confidence, was not permitted to.concludea 
to one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; and several} treaty without the approbation of Congress. 7 
pre-emption laws have passed, to secure the rights of set-| The United States, exhausted by the war, destitute of 
tlers, anq `a general privilege of entering, at the minimum] funds, without public credit, with an inefficient: Govern: 
price, any land that has been once offered for sale. There| ment, were in no situation to go to war with Spain, then 
is nothing in all this that seems ‘to indicate a spirit of hos-| connected with France and other Powers of Europe. On 
tility to the growth of the West. The conduct of the| the contrary, it was our policy to form a commercial treaty, 
Government has been marked by extreme liberality as|then proposed to her on the most favorable terms, and to 
well as wisdom; towards the new States. They gave them) prevent any coalition with England. After the most ur- 
one twentiéth of the proceeds of the sales of the lands for | gent representations were made by our minister, with re- 
roads. One section in every township for schools, and] gard to the navigation of the river, “the concluding an- 
two townships in every State for colleges, in consideration] swer, said he, to all my arguments, has steadily ‘been 
of exempting these lands from taxation for five years af-| that the King will never yield that point, Ror consent to 
ter the sale. Besides this five per cent., they have ap-| any compromise aboutit; for that it always has been, and 
propriated more than a million and a half of dollars to the! continues to be, one of their maxims of policy, to exclude 
Cumberland road,’ and its continuation through the West-! all mankind from their American shores.” 
ern States, besides the proceeds of the five per cent.| The Minister of Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Jay] in this situa- 
They have given more than two millions of acres of land) tion, reported to Congress that the treaty with Spain was 
to different Western States for canals; and they released! of great political and commercial importance; that, unless 
purchasers of public lands to an immense amount. ‘These! this point’ could be settled, no treaty, however advanta« 
lands were ceded to the Government, and pledged for the} geous, could be concluded; that Spain then excluded us 
payment'of the public debt; they have been disposed of} from that navigation, and held it with a strong hand against 
with that view. They have brought into the treasury ncar| us; that she would not yield it peaceably, and, therefore, 
forty millions of dollars. ‘The price hasbeen moderate, | we could only acquire it by war; that we were unprepar- 
such as to enable the people to buy, and to prevent the/ ed for war with any Power; that the Mississippi would 
acquisition of large quantities on speculation. And what] continue shut, France would tell us our claim was ill found- 
isthe result? More than four millions of industrious andj cd, the Spanish posts on its banks would be strengthened, 
intelligent people, more than the original stock at the Re-/and we must either wait in patience for better days, or 
volution, a county highly improved, and rapidly advanc-} plunge into an unpopular and dangerous war. In this 
ing. If it was the object of the North to prevent the] situation, he submitted to Congress the expediency of 
growth of the West, they have been singularly unfortu-| yielding our right to Spain for twenty-five years, without 
nate. Greatand flourishing communitics have risen up in| waiving our right to resume it, ata time when we should 
the wilderness, in spite of their supposed hostility. be more competent to maintain jt. On one side were pre- 
The reduction of the price to one dollar twenty-five] sented peace, commerce, and friendship, with a powerful 
cents, in the year 1820, is now brought as a serious charge. | State; on the other, war, with all its evils, in defence of 
It became a matter of prudence and necessity, in conce-| a valuable right, or the waiver of that right for a limited. 
quence of the great and increasing rage for speculation, | time, witha view to its permanent security. Seven North.’ 
which had raised the debt from eight millions to twenty- ern and Eastern States, including New York, New Jersey, 
one and a half millions, in less than three years. ‘The! and Pennsylvania, were in favor of making this proposi- 
Government wiscly stopped the credit system, which put) fion--a sacrifice they felt bound to make under the pecu- 
an end to purchases on speculation, reduced the price, | liar and pressing exigencies of the tines; ‘but there was 
and then generously gave relief tothe people. The con-| not,” suid Mr. Lee, in the Virginia Convention, ‘a gentle- 
tinuation of that system would have created an immense} man jn that Congress, who had an idea of surrendering 
debtin the West to the Gencral Government, oppressive| the navigation of that river.” And Mr. Madison said, 
to the inhabitants, and ruinous to the country. It is great-] “they had no idea of absolutely alienating it: the tempo- 
ly to be regretted thatthe change had not been made when| rary cession, it was supposed, would fix the permanent 
the debt Began to accumulate. right in our favor, and prevent a dangerous conlition with 
But, sir, let us return to the othercharges. The charge] England.” Whatever opinion may be now formed of the 
of surrendering thenavigation of the Mississippi is again) wisdom of this preposition, it must be manifest that no 
renewed, to give color to the idea of hostility to the Vest. | fex Ung of hostility to the West influenced their judgment. 
Mr. Madison says, that, soon after the commencement of] They obtained the greatest possible concession of territo- 
the war with England, at the period of greatest distress, | ry from England; they mamtained our right through this 
the Northernand Eastern States refused to relinquish the! whole negotiation, to the thirty-first degree of north Jati- 
navigation, even for the substantial aid and succor offtude; they (ried by every means io obtain the navigation 
Spain, “sensible jt might be dangerous to surrender that] of the river from Spain; and it wes not until all hope was 
important right, particularly to the inhabitants of the West-| abandoned that they consented, as the means of peace, 
ern country.” And when instructions were afterwards! and to avoid a war, for which they were unprepared, to 
given to our minister to negotiate a weaty, it was express-| forbear the use of it until a more favorable period. But 
ly enjoined upon hin to stipulate for the right ef the} they did not stop here; they instructed the Secretary of 
United States to their territorial bounds, and the free na-| Porcign Affairs to propose, and, if possible, to obtain, the 
vigation of the Mississippi from the source te the occan,! right to transport our productions from the thirty-first de- 
as cstablished by treaties with Great Britain, and thathe!pree to New Orleans, with aright of depo at New 
neither conclude nov sign any treaty until he had comma-} Orleans, &e. but nothing was done understhese instruc- 
nicated the same to Congress, and reevived their approbu-| tions, and the whole subject was referred to the new 
tion. Congress bad obtained, from Great Britain, a ve-| Pederal Government A treaty was eventually made 
cognition of a conditional boundary, to extend to the thir- with Spain, which secured to us the thirty-first de- 
ty-first degree of north latitude, and the right to navigate} grce of north latitude, our utmost Southern boundary, and 
the Mis ppi These instructions evince the determina-| the right to navigate the river, with a deposite at New Or- 
tion of Congress to maintain their territorial rights to the; leans, &e. The Government immediately obtained a ces- 
utmost Southern limit, and with them the concomitant! sion of the binds embraced by this treaty from the $ 
right to the free use of the river. And so jealous were! of Georg rected two ‘Territorial Governme 
they of these rights and privileges, that the minister, (he! tended am the laws of the Union, extinguished the 
then Secretary of Forcign Affairs, Mri Jay, a man ofi Yazoo title. sted the private clans, nad, so far from 
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the front 

- The resolution to detach.. 
bation of but one State; the i 
the negative of but one State. T i 
was to the number of companies’ to. bi 
weakening the other points of. defence. ‘North w 

opposed. to carrying the war among’ the Indians, but in’ 
favor of employing the militia for defence, when neces- 
sary... The South desired ‘an expedition into the In ian 
territory,” and to. call out one thousand militia, . The 
| North. desired to treat with the Indians amicably, to avoid 


nies had the appro- 
letach two, had 
ion; therefore, 


regular troops, in such: operations as. the commanding 
offic 


1 He might, with equal propriety, have given 
us å description of the distress, and .suffering, and sacri- 
fice, of the revolutionary. war in the East; during which 
all our cities were successively, occupied .by.the enemy, 
and during the three last years of which the whole South 
was overrun. and laid waste. -The people knew. that, in| 
going to the West, at that period, they went beyond the 
protection of the Government; that jt had neither the means 
nor the men to give succor or relief. He comes down, 
however, to the year 1786, to accuse the North of. £< unre- 


V 


regard to the Indians of the West, he has singled out a | ma be, tequested,: on the application of the commanding 


question were anxious for peace with all the Indians, buti Congress may direct, ke. These resolutions passed una- 
entertained views somewhat different as to the mode in/nimously, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
whith that object was to be obtained. One party desired |sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Ca- 
to give peace and security to the frontiers by amicable |rolina, Georgia, voting in favor of them. 

treaties with the Indians—the other by military force; but} Now, this insulated case is singled oùt, disconnected 
neither, for a moment, thought of abandoning the West. j with the whole subject matter, and spread’ before the 
As soon as the definitive treaty was signed, Congress set on! Western people, to induce a belief that, in consequenee 
foot conventions with all the Indian tribes, and, to expe-|of Northern jealousy and Northern hostility, the rly 
dite the holding of treaties, three hundred and fifty mèn Jand unfeelingly neglected to give any protection ‘to ‘the 
were held in readiness to protect the commissioners. Trea-| West against the Indians. The effect of it may be to ex: ~ 
ties were succéssively made with all the tribes of Indians. |cite prejudice, to ‘create dissension, and sét apart. the 
In 1785 a treaty was made with the Wyandot, Delaware, | people of the different sections of the country; but, when 
Chippewa, and Ottawa tribes; and. on the 31st January, | examined, it will be found destitute of any foundation...» 
1786, a treaty was concluded ‘at the mouth of the Great] In pursuance of this system, a treaty was concluded 9th 
Miami, with the Shawnee nation. Seven hundred men, !January, 1789, at Fort Harmar, by General St. Clair, with 
drawn from New England, were placed in the Western | the Wyandot, Delaware, Ottowa, Chippewa, Pottawatamie, 
country, to-defend the frontiers. Congress were pursu- jand Sac nations of Indians. But difficulties continued to 
ing steadily this system, when, in consequence of some j occur with the Indians, until the Government was obf ged 
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to sand a military force to conquer them, which was 
finally accomplished in 1794, and was followed by the 
treaty of Greenville. Throughout this whole period, from 
1786 to 1794, Congress labored with the most patient, 
persevering, and patriotic exertions, to procure peace for 
the Indians, and safety to the frontier; and now the gen- 
tleman from Missouri says ‘that Massachusetts and the 
Northeast abandoned the infant West to the rifle, the 
hatchet, the knife, and the burning stake of the Indian.” 
But this charge relates equally to all the States north of 
the Potomac, and to a period anterior to the existence of 
the republican and federal parties; and it has been seen 
with what justice it has been made against any portion of 
that Congress to whose patriotic services and public 
labors the country owes so deep a debt of gratitude. 

We now pass over a period of twelve years, from the 
formation of the constitution to the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, during which there is no charge of hostility to the 
settlement of the West. The cession of Louisiana was 
obtained in 1803, when political parties were very violent; 
when some feared that an enlargement of our limits might 
weaken the Union, and others thought, conscientiously, 
that there was no power in the constitution to acquire 
territory. Yet, under these circumstances, there were 
twenty-seven votes in the Senate in favor of the treaty, 
and half of these North of the Potomac, and four from 
New Fngland. This shows that there was no unity in the 
North—no concert, even in the federal party—no hostility 
to the West. 

It is well known that many wise and excellent men 
believed the acquisition was an extra-constitutional act, 
and that it would require an amendment to the constitu- 
tion. Mr. Jefferson entertained this opinion himself. In 
his letter to Mr, Dunbar, July 17, 1803, le says: they 
(Congress) will be obliged to ask from the people an 
amendment to the constitution, authorizing the receiving 
the province into the Union, and providing for its govern- 
ment; and the limitations of power which shall be given 
by that amendment will be unalterable but by the same 
authority.” In his letter to Mr. Breckenridge, 12th Au- 
gust, 1803, he says: ‘* This treaty must, of course, be 
laid before both Houses, because both have important 
functions to exercise respecting it. They, I presume, 
will see their duty to their country in ratifying and paying 
for it, so as to secure a good which would otherwise pro- 
bably be never again in their power. But I suppose they 
must then appeal to the nation for an additional article to 
the constitution, approving and confirming an act which 
the nation had not previously authorized. The constitu- 
tion has made no provision for our holding forcign terri- 
tory, still less for incorporating foreign mations into our 
Union. The Executive, in seizing the fugitive occurrence 
which so much advances the good of the country, have 
done an act against the constitution,” 

It is well known that Mr. Adams entertained the same 
opinions, and he thought that the consent of the people 
should be obtained, by an amendment of the constitution, 
and the approbation of the people of Louisiana. ‘It is 
well known,” said he, ‘* that my voice and my opinions 
were in favor of the acquisition of Louisiana, and of the 
ratification by which it was acquired.” <‘ Entertaining 
these opinions, I voted for the bill appropriating eleven 
millions two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to carry 
into effect the Louisiana convention; and, in a speech to 
the Senate on the passage of that bill, I declared at once 
my approbation of the measure, and my belief, that, to 
carry the treaty into entire execution, an amendment to 
the constitution would be necessary;” and he moved the 
appointment of a committee to inquire whether any, and, 
if any, what, farther measures were necessary to carry 
into effect the Louisiana cession treaty; to prepare “ for 
the annexation of the people of Louisiana to the North 
American Union, and their accession to all the rights, 
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privileges, and prerogatives, of citizens of the United 
States.” : 

Inhis speech on this subject, Mr. Adams said: ‘¢I am 
extremely solicitous that every tittle of the engagements 
on our part in these conventions should be performed with 
the most scrupulous good faith.” ‘I trust they will he 
performed, and will cheerfully lend my hand to every act 
necessary for the purpose: for I consider the object as of 
the highest advantage to us. And the gentleman from 
Kentucky himself, who has displayed, with so much elo- 
quence, the immense importance to this Union of the 
possession of the ceded territory, cannot carry his ideas 
farther on that subject than I do.” ‘1 shall give my 
vote in its favor.” 

Ihave quoted these opinions of Mr. Adams to show, 
that none of those imputations rest upon him, and that 
there may be no misapprehension or doubt left even by 
implication. 

*<Tt was,” he says, ‘upon the same principle, a con- 
scientious belief that Congress had not, by the constitu- 
tion, the power to exercise the authorities, (without an 
amendment of the constitution) that I voted against the 
other acts relating to Louisiana.” ‘ Theré remains in the 
country a power competent to adopt and sanction every 
part of our engagements, and to carry them entirely inte 
execution. For, notwithstanding the objections and ap- 
prehensions of many wise, able, and excellent men in 
various parts of the Union, yet, such is the public favor 
attending the transaction, which commenced by the 
negotiation of this treaty, and which, I hope, will termi- 
nate ina full, undisturbed, and undisputed possession of 
the ceded territory, that I firmly believe, if an amend. 
ment to the constitution, amply sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of every thing for which we have contracted 
shall be proposed, as I think it ought, it will be adopted 
by the Legislature of every State in the Union.” 

Mr. Adams gaye a signal instance of his freedom from 
all party influence, of the independence of his mind, and 
the elevation of his views over all ordinary, local, and 
political calculation, in approving the acquisition of Lou- 
miana. 

When, some years afterwards, the attack was made on 
the Chesapeake by a British ship of war, Mr. Adams was 
among the first to take side with the country, and to pledge 
himself to aid and assist the constituted authorities with all 
his personal influence and exertions to support them in 
such measures as they might adopt. He attended the 
meetings of the people in Boston to express their senti- 
ments, and they are worthy of the place and the occasion. 
He was on the committee that proposed the resolutions for 
the first meeting, of which Mr. Gerry was moderator, and 
chairman of the committee which reported the resolutions 
at the second mecting. 


“*Bosronx, 10th July, 1807. 
e Mr. Genny, Moderator—Grorce BLAKE, Secretary. 


« Resolved, unanimously, That the late aggression com- 
mitted by a British ship of war on a frigate of the United 
States, for the avowed purpose of taking from her, by 
force, a part of her crew, was a wanton outrage upon the 
persons and lives of our citizens, and a direct attack upon 
our national sovereignty and independence: ‘That the 
spirited conduct of our fellow-citizens at Norfolk, on this 
occasion, before the orders of Government could be ob- 
tained, was highly honorable to themselyes and to the 
nation. 

«c Resolved, unanimously, That the firm, dignified, and 
temperate policy adopted by our Executive, at this momen- 
tous crisis, is entitled to our most cordial approbation and 
support. . 

“< Resolved, unanimously, That, with all our personal 
influence and exertions, we will aid and assist the consti- 
tuted authorities in carrying the proclamation of the Pre- 
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sident of the United States, in every particular, into full 
and effectual execution.” : 3 j 


_ “ Meeting, Faneuil Hall, 16th July, 1807. 
of Mr. Avams, Chairman of the committee. <-->: 


«* Resolved, That we consider the unprovoked’ attack 
made on the United States’ armèd ship Chesapeake, by 
the British ship of war Leopard, ‘a wanton outrage upon 
the lives of our fellow-citizens, ‘a direét violation of our 
national honor, ‘and an infringement of our national rights 
and sovereignty. ; f 
“Resolved, That we most sincerely approve the procla- 
mation: and ‘the firm and dispassionate course of policy 
. pursued by the: President of the United States, and we 
will cordially unite with our fellow-citizens in affording 
effectual support to such measures as out Government 
may farther adopt in the present crisis of our affairs.” 

~ This was an insult to our flag, aidan outrage on our 
sovereignty; it was an affait-between our country and à 
foreign nation; they ‘sacrificed all party considerations. 
When Mr. ‘Adams came to Congress, this-affair not atoned 
for, he made good his promise; he determined to support 
the'administration in any course they might adopt to vin- 
dicate the honor of the country. ‘Ths Presidént recom- 
mended the embargo, and Mr. Adams gave it his unqua- 
lified support, because he believed it a wise and prudent 
measure of precaution, and because he was unwilling to 
thwart the views of the administration for party purposes, 
and because he had’ solemnly pledged himself to give 
effect to such measures as the Government should adopt 
upon its responsibility. © ‘ 

The measure, no doubt injuriows to the Northern inte- 
rests, became, unpopular, and Mr. Adams, in obedience 
to his principles, resigned the trust into the hands of his 
constituents and retired, but continued, in private life, to 
give his advice and opinions to the friends of the adminis- 
tration, when required, upon the difficult questions that 
arose in that crisis of our affairs. 

. The embargo locked up the navigation, and destroyed 
forthe time the commerce, of the North. It produced 
great private distréss, and ruined thousands. It is not, 
therefore, extraordinary, that a measure so severely felt 
should have been epposed. They believed an embargo, 
without limitation of time, that destroyed commerce, to 
be a violation of the constitutional power of Congress to 
regulate commerce. They submitted the case to thé 
courts-—it was decided against them, andthey acquiesced. 
But the opposition to the embargo grew out of their sense 
of their own interests, and not from mere political hostili- 
ty. The embargo was repealed, and the non-intércourse 
substituted, in March, 1809, which led immediately to. the 
arrangement with Erskine, upon which all parties express- 
ed the highest satisfaction. Mr. Randolph moved, in.the 
House of Representatives, < that the promptitude and 
frankness with which the President of the United States 
has. met the overtures: of the Government.of-Great Britain 
towards a restoration of harmony and free commercial 
intercourse between the two nations, meet the approba- 
tin of this House.” 

“The ‘federal members now expressed their hearty ap- 
probation of the President, and thanked him cordially, for 
the country. They said: ‘*The promptitude and frank- 
ness with which the President has met the overtures of 
Great Britain, while they receive the applause and gra- 
titude of the nation, call not less imperiously for an une- 
quivocal expression of them by the House.” 

The Governor of Massachussetts said to the Legislature-— 

** We have great reason to indulge the hope of real- 
izing those views (arising from a revival of commerce) 
from: the prompt and amicable disposition with which it 
is understood the present Federal administration liave 
met “the conciliatory overtures of Great Britain--a dis- 
position ahich.is entitled to, and will cértainiy rece 
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_facceptance of the overtar 


the hearty approbation of every one who sincerely loves 
the peace and prosperity of the nation.” .The, Senate 
and House of. Representatives replied, that “the, prompt 

i x Me, es of Great Britain meets: the 
approbation, and will: ensure the support, of this Com- 
monwealth,” These sentiments seem to indicate that the 
opposition herétofore had been founded in principle, and 
not in political hostility to the Executive. ‘fhe arrange- 
ment was disavowed by the Government of Great Britain, 
and the non-intercourse restored, | Mr. Adams left the 
country on a foreign mission, under the appoiñtment of 
Mr. Madison. He was absent during the war, and officiat. 
ed as one of the American ministers in negotiating the 
treaty of peace, He returied in 1817, and was appointed, 
by Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State. a ; 

It is farther charged that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1813, resolved, that the admission into the 
Union, of States created in countries not comprehended 
within the original limits of the United States, is not au- 
thorized by the letter or spirit of the constitution; and 
that it was the interest and duty ofthe State to oppose the 
admission of such State into the Union, asa measure tend- 
ing to a dissolution of the Union.. And it js said I adhere 
toa party opposed to the admission of Louisiana into the 
Union. Sir, is that in any sense true? What have I to 
do, or any existing party, or Mr. Adams, with the persons 
who opposed the acquisition of Louisiana, twenty-seven 
years ago? ‘They are all gone from the theatre of public 
affairs. Mr. Adams was not united with them, and they 
have ceased to exist as a party. It is seveateen years since 
the passage of this resolution. Mr. Adams was net in the 
country. The interests and passions and excitements of 
that day have passéd away; new men and new parties 
have arisen, with different principles and other views. 
New England was revolutionized and republicanized, as 
you may see by her delegation here, many of whom have 
been personally alluded to on the floor. Mussachusetts 
did not declare ita palpable violation of the constitution, 
and that she had a right to put forth her velo, and armub 
the act. And, sir, what is there to connect me in any 
party with this resolution, that does not equally attach the 
gentleman himself to the anti-tariff resolutions of South 
Carolina, and make him responsible for them? ` 

He, [Mr. Adams] hasbeen charged with sacrificing the 
interests of the country, in establishing the western bound- 
ary, in the treaty with Spain. This charge has been reit- 
erated through the papers of the West, where it has. been 
greatly misrepresented or misunderstocd. "That negotia 
tion was conductéd with great ability, and our title to the 
River Grande folly sustained: But it wasthe object ofthe 
Spanish: Government, in ceding Florida, to save the’ pro- 
vince of Texas.: Her ‘minister proposed the Mississippi 
as the boundary, and adhered to that proposition; he seem- 
ed determined not to yield any thing beyond that Ine. 
The great importance of securing Florida induced our 
minister to propose the Colorado, which was rejected 
promptly. At this point, the negoliation came to a pause, 
and its entire failure was anticipated. The subject was 
reconsidered hy the cabinet, and a compromise was pro- 
posed, and at length accepted, which fixed the boundary 
at the Sabine River. ‘This was done to secure the Flori- 
das, and after every means had been tried in vain to ob- 
tain a greater extension of our limits. . It was done by the 
whole of the cabinet‘of Mr. Monroe, upon full considera- 
tion ofall the great interests it involved, and was finally 
approved by the Senate. ee 

Sir, i have aimed to set the character of Mr. Adams 
fairly before the Sénate, and to vindicate him from the 
imputations cast upon the North. We has filled, the high- 
est stations at home and abroad, at the most critical junc- 
tures, with the greatest ability; possessing a mind so firm 
and so balanced as to preserve its independence and its 
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cated the best interests of his country, and avoided the er- 
rors of parties. He supported the two great leading mea- 
sures of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. He represented 
this country:abroad during Mr. -Madison’s term, and par- 
ticipated in the treaty of peace. He was eight years in 
the Department of State, and negotiated the Florida trea- 
ty; he has been four years at the head of this Govern- 
ment: a man of great learning and experience—of un- 
common grasp of mind--of indefatigable labor. And now, 
sir, itis said, * the Senator of Louisiana adheres with a 
generous devotion (T call it generous, for it survives the 
downfal of its object) to that party that passed this reso- 
lution.” 

Ti may wellexcite the surprise of the gentleman, that, with 
the examples before him, and with the temptations before 
me, Lhave not also deserted the party, after the downfal 
of its object. L have the weakness, no doubt, of other men, 
and all the motives of interest and ambition that govern 
them. My support of thet party was founded in princi- 
ple, and was disinterested. TI who supported this 
cause from motives of interest or ambition, may descrt it 
without any violation of their principles: for it will be their 
principle to desert any cause, as soon as it ceases to be 
their interest. 

Ifitis meant that {have not deserted the object of the 
party, in consequence of his defeat, itis correct. I did 
not ride into fiwor on his popularity, and then desert him: 
E did not watch the ebb of his fortune to throw myself 
advoitly into the current, and swim with the tide.  Sir,! 
want the moral courage to desert a cause, or betray a party. 
I could not encounter the averted eye, the cold disdain, 
or the indignant scorn, of my friends: I could not bear my 
own self reproach, or the odium of the public, from which 
no Man can escape-—-he can never be forgotten for his descr- 
tion, nor forgiven for his treachery. {am less surprised, 
when Usee all the offices, emoluments, and honors, of the 
Government disiributed among the victors, at the facility 
with which pledges were violated and the cause betrayed, 
ihan the gentleman can be at my adherence. Ht was no 
want of sagacity in me. T can calculate chances and ba- 
lance probabilities as well as those who know better how 
to avail themselves of their talents: and if I could not, t 
had as much intelligence as the Dutch Governor of New 
York, who could always tell which way the wind blew by 
the weathercock, 

When the Presid ential election terminated, leaving one 
party frec, every one saw it threw the balance of power in- 
to their hands; and those who understand the springs of hu- 
manaction know the invariable law by which minorities com- 
bine. When it was known that one party had ninety-cight 
votes, and that thirty-three would turn the scale, it required 
no mathematician to calculate the chances; and when 1 
heard a voice, saying, “the combinations are nearly com- 
plote!? £ was at no loss in making my calculations. It re- 
quired no magician to work out the results: it was as plain 
as that two sides ofa triangle arc longer than the third side. 

Wher things stood thus, in January, 1826, we were not 
surprised that those who knew the signs of the times 
should desert us. We knew there was a tide in the affairs 
af men, which must be taken at the flood. We knew they 
would desert us, exactly as the chances increased, and we 
are not disappointed at the great accession in a certain 
«quarter, since the event is no longer doubtful. When the 
rats began to leave the ship, I was warned of the danger, 
and if L did not avail myself of it, to seek safety in time, 
jt was my own fukt. 

But, sir, that contest is over. My principles have under- 
gone no change. Ushall vote for all public measures, and 
rake the same interest in them, and act with the same zeal, 
t heve always donc. Thavekept my mind free from the 
spirit of party, and above the influence of political feeling. 
} trust my principles, and my political opinions, and my 


views of the great interests of the country, will never suf- 


fer the slightest change, whoever may be called to preside 
over it. : 

The present party in power is a mere personal party; 
it is composed of men of all parties, who never agreed in 
any measures of administration before. Nay, it is compos- 
ed of men of opposite principles, and of the most hetero- 
geneous clements--men who may combine, but can never 
adhere. It was formed for good reasons, no doubt; but it 
was, at best, a mere personal preference of one man to an- 
other. Now to change sides requires no change of politi- 
cal principles, and may greatly advance a man’s fortune; 
besides, it is a stale, unprofitable” thing, to be struggling 
against power and numbers, in a hopeless minority, and 
working in that barren field wheré there is neither Execu- 
tive favor, nor popular applause, nor public honor. 

If the condition of adhering to the Executive is to sacri- 
fice principles to sustain his measures, then it is a danger- 
ous connexion, and will produce the most fatal effect. It 
is to make one overruling power in the Government—a 
power capable of drawing after it every other power, even 
the power of the people. And if the President, armed 
with the extraordinary power now claimed, over all the 
offices, emoluments, and honors, of the Government, does 
not draw after it the Representatives of the people, and 
the aid of the press, it is because they are above the influ- 
ence. And if adherence to a party produces no effect, 
and lays us under no obligations or restraints, and we pre- 
serve our independence, and vote as we please, I can per- 
ceive no great use in changing sides, or changing names, 
so far as the country is concerned: those who have objects 
beyond that thay no doubt obtain them in that mode, 

The gentfeman has ssid we were once together, and in- 
timates a wish that we may meet again. Sir, it is not at 
all improbable. ‘Those who travel in opposite directions 
on the political circle, are sure to meet. The changes of 
public opinion and the combination of parties are so ra- 
pid, that no one can foretell where or with whom he may 
be found. When F look around, and see who are togeth- 
er, and how we have been separated, and remember where 
you have all been, I cannot be surprised at any thing that 
may occur. When I see the republicans, and federal- 
ists, radicals, and liberals; when I remember how you 
stood in 1821-2, and‘how in 1824, and see how easily you 
came together, Ido not despair of again meeting many of 
my old friends. When ¥ remember the open hostility and 
secret plots, the charges and criminations, the violence’ 
andabuse, and now witness the reconciliation, the harmo- 
nyand union, Iam ready to acknowledge the wonderful 
and magical effect of the spirit of party, which ean soothe 
the irritation and heal the wounds it makes. It is a pa- 
nacca perfectly infallible, no matter how flrious the strug+ 
gle, or how violent the conflict. 

L intended to have spoken upon several subjects of 
great public interest in relation to the lands, but I find E 
have not time. It was my purpose to have taken this oc- 
casion to show the powcr of Congress over the public 
lands. That the lands were “ ceded to the States to be 
disposed of for the common benefit,” before the adoption 
of the constitution, and are held only under this obligation 
to dispose of them, and not subject to any restrictions and 
limitations of the constitution. What the common bene- 
fit is, must depend on the determination of Congress. 
Under this construction, Congress have made contracts 
with the new States, sud have given land for schools, col- 
leges, (when they could not give money under the consti- 
tution) for roads and canals, and other objects for the 
public benefit. 4 shall take another occasion to present 
my views on that subject, to show to what various and 
useful purposes thcy may be applied. 

I proposed, also, to have said something about the 
changes proper to be made in the land system, after the 
payment of the public debt. f will merely say, that the 
present price ought to be retained for the sales, so as to 
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prevent the purchase of large. quantities of landin States, 
by individuals, on speculation. That the actual settler 
ought to haye it for half price ; that as soon as practicable 
the lands ought ‘tobe classed, and the price graduated to 
the quality; that-each.of the new. States, especially Lou- 
jsiana, Mississippi, Missouri, ought to receive the same 
quantity of-land. as the other new “States for internal im- 
provement, &c, BE oi aga care 
I will take leave to say, before I conclude, that no law or 
regulation will -hasten the sales of the lands, unless they 
are sold on speculation. There are a certain number of 
persons, who annually arrive at manhood, who require 
about’a million ofacres of land, and: beyond that there is 
no demand. They must be supplied or they must settle 
on the public lands, and the easier the terms on which 
they are supplied, the better for the people and for the 
country. : M 3 : $ ‘ 
“Sir, it-has been said that this resolution is the last act in 
that system. of hostility to the West, which has made so 
reat a figure in this debate.. The honorable gentleman 
from Connecticut, who performs his duty with greatindus- 
tty ànd zeal, perceived what had almost escaped me, that 
we had more than two hundred millions of acres of land 
surveyed and ready for market; that we only sell about a 
million a year; and that we should not, at that rate, sell, in 
one hundred and fifty years, the land already surveyed, 
and therefore very naturally proposed to inquire into the 
expediency of stopping the surveys, &c. Sir, it is true 
we have more land surveyed than necessary ; there have 
been, heretofore, though not latterly, great impositions 
and frauds practised upon the Government, and there are 
large quantities of poor land, of pine woods and prairies, 
that will never sell. This department has been, within a 
few years, better managed. Ithink I may venture to say, 
for the honorable mover, that the idea of retarding the 
growth or preventing the sales of the land in the West, 
never entered bis mind. 
Mr JOHNSTON here gave way to a motion to adjourn. 


[Considerable business was transacted on the 31st of 
March and the first day of April; there was also some 
debate—principally on the last named day, on a bill to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title in the State of Indiana. | 


Fripay, Apri 2, 1830. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. FOOT, and : 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the Senate, in continua- 
tion of. his remarks, commenced on the 30th March, until 
four o’ clock. 

Mr. J. said he. saw rising in this country a new party, 
under a new organization, and under high auspices, that, 
whatever may be. its aim or its object, tended inevitably to 
weaken the bonds of the Union—a party founding them- 
selves upon State rights in contradistinction to the rights 
of the General Government. Under this banner was scen 
a syatematic and combined attack upon this Government, 
that would destroy the confidence and undermine the affec- 
tions of the people. 

All the objections urged to this constitution before its 
adoption [said Mr. J.] are revived, to create prejudice 
and excite alarm. We are told there are no checks; 
‘that itis an uncontrolled majority, and an uncontrolled 
majority is a despotism.” It is said to be a foreign Govern- 
ment, and that the States are foreign to each other. It is 
said to claim unlimited powers; to aim at encroachment ap- 
ou the proper powers of the States; that it tends to a great 
consolidation, that will annihilate the States and destroy the 
liberty of the people; and, that the only means of pro- 
tection, forthe people and the States, against this over- 
weening despotism, is the power to negative her laws. 


“The people are told that the laws are unequal and. ops 


pressive; that theyare palpable, dangerous, and deliberate 


violations of: the constitution. There is a. general. ten- 
dency to bring the Government into contempt, and.render 
it odious... We hear of the abuses of the power of. Con- 
gress and ofthe administration. We hear of extravagant, 
expenditure; of: bargain, and intrigue, and corruption; of. 
the rigorous conduct of. the Government in relation tothe 
lands; of the unequal distribution, of money; of wild and 
profligate schemes of improvement; and we see attempts 
to excite sectional hostilities... The-press..groans.. under. 
whatever can prey upon the minds, and -provoke the 
resentment, of the people. ee 

Sir, this is not all, nor, I fear, the worst... There isa 
deliberate attempt to undermine the power and destroy 
the confidence of the country in the Supreme Court; that 
great tribunal, upon which this Union rests, is an object. 
of combined attack. This court, created. by the con- 
stitution for the decision of all.cases arising under it, asa 
common arbiter between the Government and the members 
that compose it, ** this more than Amphictyonic. council,” 
it is said, is the creature of the Government, and not the 
umpire of the States; that it tends, by the course. of its 
decisions, to extend its jurisdiction, and to a consolidation, 
not of the Union, but of the Government; that there isno 
security for the States against its encroachments. 

Itis said that, ‘after the Book of Judges, -comes the 
Book of Kings; and high authority is quoted to, show. 
that “they are the sappers. and miners of the “constitu- 
tion.” Examples of tyranny, drawn from theworst times 
of judicial history, are presented, and the victims, carried 
from the dungeon to the scaffold, are exhibited, to excite 
prejudice and disgust. tis said they are always the-tools 
of power; that they-have never been independents that 
they are a “‘subtile corps,” ‘ working under ground: to 
undermine the foundation of our confederated fabric;’” 
“that they have becn, with constancy and silence, like- 
the approaches of death, sliding onwards to consolidation, 
giving a diseased enlargement to the powers of the General 
Government, and throwing chains over State rights;’? *¢ that 
they will lay all things attheir feet.” i Bp at 

Sir, this is not all. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire has boldly charged the court with prostrating the 
rights of the States, and has enumerated the cases. ` Anë 
how have they prostrated the rights of the States? By as- 
suming a jurisdiction? By improperconstruction? By er- 
roneous opinions? Neither are pretended: but, because 
this court, in protecting the. rights.of the people:of other 
States; in guarding the Union against the exereis i 
hibited powers by the States; in. maintaining the constitu. 
tion and the lawsof the Union;-and preventing the violation 
of the obligation of contracts—the very object of its institu- 
tion-—decide against the claims and rights of the States, itis 
said the States are prostrated; that the court is “putting 
chains on the States,” and ‘* laying all things at their feet? 

Sir, if these judgments were erroneous, they would:be ‘ 
impeached; if the authority was assumed, it would be 
challenged. It isa power expressly confided to ‘thems 
and how could this Government move a day without 2 
supreme tribunal to decide all controversies of this-kind? 
Aud yet it remains to be seen whether this court, created 
by the constitution, without power or patronage, de- 
pending upon its virtue and talents to sustain itself in 
public opinion, and which is essential and indispensable 
to the existence of this Union, can stand against. these 
numerous, combined, and powerful assaults;-or, whether 
public confidence will be destroyed, the authority. 
courtimpaired, the constitution become a dead lette. 
the Union dissolved by its own weakness: 7 eest 
The people have an habitual and cordial Iove and: vene- 
ration for the State institutions, under::which: their pro- 
perty, their liberty, and their happiness, are secured; 
there is no feeling of jealousy or: hostility to them; there 
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is no meditated attack upon their rights or privileges. 
We areall ther guardians. But this General Govern- 
ment, which is designed to protect the States; to guard 
them from danger from abroad; to secure them domestic 
tranquillity at home; to give them peace and commerce; 
is not so ardently cherished. There is less attachment; 
more jealousy of its power and encroachments; more 
centrifugal tendencies. The tie that binds the Union is 
more fecble; many causes are operating to weaken it; and, 
openly assailed from every quarter, it remains to be seen 
whether the people will defend it, or; whether it has en- 
ergy to preserve itself. 

Tt becomes the duty of every enlightened statesman 
and patriot to “support the State Governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns, and to preserve the General Go- 
vernment in the whole of its constitutional vigor, as the 
sheet anchor of our peace at home, and safety abroad,” 
and to give to the court as much confidence as will sus- 
tain it firm and unmoved, and unawed, in the legal admin- 
istration of our affairs. 

The right of a State in this Union to annul an act of 
Congress [said Mr. J.] presents a grave question to our 
consideration. Itis a question of the first impression, 
and deepest import; which ought not to be discussed un- 
der the excitement of party spirit, the influence of passion, 
or the peculiar circumstances in which any of us may find 
ourselves. Tt should be approached tinder a deep sense of 
the momentous consequences to the people, to the Union, 
and to the,gountry it involves. 

Ishall speak on this question, not as a lawyer and a states- 
man—that has been done already, in an able and masterly 
manner--I shall speak of it as a man and a citizen, whose 
hopes and happiness are embarked with those of his con- 
stituents in this great experiment, ‘the world’s last hope.” 

It is now said that the individual States have a veto onthe 
Jaws, and, thereby, a power to suspend their operation, 
by which this Government is made to depend upon the 
will of each andevery State. The right of States to annul 
the laws and suspend the qperations of the Government is 
not derived from the constitution, butis a high and transcen- 
dental power, above the constitution and above all law; it is 
an abstraction from the idea of sovereign power, and a re- 
finement on the theory of Government. The people of the 
States have not delegated this veto to the Legislatures; it is 
a judicial, and not a legislative power; if it pertains to the 
sovereign power of the State, it must be a reserved power 
to the people, to be exercised by them in their sovcreign 
capacity. But, whether a State, or the people of a State, 
have the right toa negative on the laws, is a question to be 
determined, by whom? By the State? Thatisto be the 
in its own cause. Or, to be submitted to the majority of 
the people of all the States? or, to the Supreme Court? 
Itis a controversy in which the United States are a party.” 

Admitting the power of the State, and the right to decide 


for herself, then cach and every State in the Union has aj taken from Cong: 


constitutional veto on the laws of the United States; then 
the General Government must, or perhaps each of the 
States must, have a similar power to suspend the laws of 
any other State, when it exercises any sovereign power 
that is inhibited to the States, or that comes in collision 
with the General Government; and this also, the Go- 
vernment and each State must decide for itself. 
a scene of confusion! 

Again: each State, then, and the smallest State, with the 
smallest majority in the State, may suspend the laws with- 
in her jurisdiction. Then the action of the Government 
must depend on the concurrent will of each and all the 
States. Then the laws made by a majority of the peo- 
ple, and of the States, may be controlled and counter- 
acted by a small, nay, the smallest minority. The Go- 
vernment, if it could be so called, would be absurd in 
theory, and impracticable in principle. 


iGo disorder and anarchy.” 


herself, and annul the expressed will of the majority. 
And what then becomes of the great political maxim, 
“that absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the ma- 
jority—the vital principle in republics—from which there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and the im- 
mediate parent of despotism!” 

If this veto is the legitimate right of a State, she ought 
not to be controlled, resisted, or coerced. She may there- 
fore peaceably withdraw from the Union, and must 
virtually dissolve the Union, because the laws must 
cease to operate, (the tariff for example) unless they 
operate throughout; and besides, could the Union con- 
tinuc, separated by an intervening State? This Union 
can then only exist as long as twenty-four States concur 
in opinion. If this principle is true, it oughtto have been 
inserted in the constitution. But it was not. And if the 
principle is acknowledged, then this constitution was not 
only imperfect in its organization, butisa political monster, 
born incapable of living, and containing a principle of 
self destruction. 7 

The Union must dissolve peaceably, whenever the ca- 
price, the passion, or the ambition, of a few aspiring men 
of a State may will it, or it must be maintained by force. 
It iseither disunion, or civil war; or, in the language of the 
times, disunion and blood. 

It is time to calculate, not the value, but the duration of 
the Government. 

But weare told no such consequences will ensue. That 
it is a safe remedy——a necessary check—a salutary restraint 
upon this uncontrolled majority--a new balance in the con- 
stitution, that will regulate all its motions. As soon as this 
new State power is acknowledged, there will be no more 
unconstitutional laws, no further encroachment on the 
rights of the States. “The injured and oppressed States 
willassume her highest political attitude.” She exercises 
her negative preventive power, she declares the law void—— 
“the necessary consequence,” says the gentleman from 
‘Tennessec, [Mr. Grun oy] ‘is, it must cease to operate in 
the State, and Congress must acquiesce, by abandoning the 
power, or obtain an express grant from the great source 
from which all power is drawn. ‘The General Govern- 
ment would have no right to use force.” «This will at 
alltimes prove adequate tosave this glorious system of ours 
The partics claiming to ecx- 
ercise the powermust call a convention of the States, and 


judge | unless three-fourths of the States will consent to amend 


ithe constitution, and confer the power, it must cease to 
exercise it. Thus a law passed in the usual form, with 
majorities in both Houses, approved by the President, may 
be annulled, by the veto of any State, and every power 
s, unless three-fourths of the States 
are now willing to grant it. Let us see how this will oper- 
ate. Suppose the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary Act 
annulled, the jurisdiction of the court over all cases 
provided for by it must cease. Again, the tariff has been 
declared a palpable violation of the constitution; it must, 
therefore, cease to operate; then the Supreme Court must 


What! not take any cognizance of any case arising under it, and 


Congress must not employ force; it is therefore unneces- 
sary to resist the laws, and there will be no rebellion or 
treason. But then there will be no revenue. Congress 
has a right to lay duties for revenue. How much of this 
tariff is for revenue? for so much itis constitutional, as 
well as duties onarticles not made in the country, and there- 
fore not for the protection of domestic industry. What 
| must be done in such a dilemma? 


Every power which has been at any time denied to 
Congress would have ceased. The Bank, after it had 
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wone into operation, would have: been compelled to. shut 
its doors, and close-the concern. All crimes net enume- 


rated in the constitution would -be stricken from ‘the sta+| ed; 


tute book; the embargo would have been declared inope: 
rative; ‘the 25th section. of the Judiciary- Act.-would have 
been rendered voidy. the Cumberland road; and. subserip- 
tions to éanals, grants. of land, and:all Internal Improve- 
ment, would have been suspended on the. veto of a single 
State. The Judiciary law could not have been repealed, 
and Louisiana and: Florida could not have been acquired. 
Such is the vis inertia, that it is extremely difficnit to 
get more than a-bare majority for any measure. Some 
o not like its principle or its policy: some are indisposed 
to-change: some do not like the time or the mode of pro- 
posing it. ‘There are always reasons enough for opposing 
any proposition. Most great questions in deliberate bo- 
dies are carried by small majorities. The embargo—the 
wat—the bank—the tariff, are’ striking ‘instances. -The 
constitution of the United States was adopted in Virginia, 


89 to 79. Her laté constitution was passed by a majority of 


only J5: It cannot, therefore, be reasonably expected 
that three-fourths of the States will ever concur in grant- 
‘ing any. power to Congress that may be previously declar- 
ed unconstitutional. The powers of the Government will 
be constantly frittered away, until it has no power to do 
good-—no means to protect--no energy to act--no princi- 
ple of union. 

But is the theory true, that, when the majority has pro- 
nounced, and the presumptuous are all in favor of the law, 
andit is suspended at the instance of a single State, that 
Congress are. to be presumed in. error, and must obtain 
the sanction of three-fourths of the States? Is it not ra- 


ther more compatible with the theory and principles of 


the Government, that the complaining party, the resisting 
State, should call the convention and make the appeal, 
and assure herself that she is right? A majority can re- 
peal the law, and save further trouble. 

This negative is supposed to be necessary to the secu- 
rity of the States, andthe protection of the minority; but 
its real operation will be to destroy the force and energy 
of the administration. ‘¢ What may, at first sight, appear 
aremedy, is, in reality, a poison: to give the minority a 
negative upon the majority, which is always the case when 
more than a majority is requisite to a decision, is, in its 
tendency, to subject the sense of the greater number to 
that of the lesser. Congress, (under the confederation) 
from the non-attendance of a few States, have been fre- 
quently in the situation of the Polish Diet, when a single 
veto has been sufficient to put a stop to all their move- 
ments. The sixtieth part of the Union has several times 
been able to oppose an entire bar to its operations. This 
is one of those refinements which, in practice, has, in ef- 
fect, the reverse of what is expected from itin theory:”— 
[ Federalist. i 

The wise men. who framed this constitution knew, from 
the defects and infirmities of the confederation, what was 


arise under the new Government. : This presented a qués- 
tion of exceeding great difficulty; two plans were propos- 
edj; one. to give power to the General Government to re- 
vise the laws-of¢he States, and the other, the right:to: use 
force. -Mr Pinckney proposed, ‘to render~these prohi- 
bitions'effectual, the Legislature of the United States shall 
have power to-revise. the laws -of: the sevcral States that 
may be supposed to infringe the powers exclusively dele- 
gated -by-this. constitution to. Congress; and to negative 
and annul such as do.” ; pa 

Mr. Randolph proposed—‘ The Legislature to nega- 
tive all laws passed by the several States, contravening, 
in the opinion of the National Legislature, the articles of 
union,- or any treaty, and to call forth the force of the 

Union against any member of the Union failing to fulfil its 
duty under the articles thereof.” $ 

‘Upon more mature consideration, however, it was de- 
termined to extend the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
to.all: cases that could arise under the constitution, or the 
laws, or treaties. It was essential to make the judiciary 
power co-extensive with the legislative power. 

The. constitution, therefore, provided that the judicial 
power should extend— mo 

1.. To all cases in law and equity arising under.the con- 
stitution. es 
2..To all cases under the laws of the United States. 

3. To all cases under treaties made by them. ni 

4. To all cases affecting ainbassadors, ministers, and: 
consuls. . i ` 

5. To all cases of admiralty and maritime jugisdiction. 

6. Controversies wherein the United States are a party. 

7. Controversies between two or more States. 

8. Controversies between a State and citizens of ano- 
ther State. : 

9. Controversies between citizens of different States. 

10. Controversies between citizens of the State claiming 
lands under grants of different States. 

11. Controversies between a State or citizen, and forcign 
States, citizens, or subjects. ; 

- Here is power granted to try all imaginable cases that 
can be described; all cases in law and-equity, admiralty, 
or maritime jurisdiction; all that arise under the laws 
and constitution, and treaties, and then it extends to all 
controversies in which the United States may be a party, 
and especially those that arise under the constitution and 
in execution of the laws. Cases, in general, must ope- 
rate upon individuals and corporations, and. not upon so- 
vereign States. Thus, for example, under the tariff, if 
goods are introduced and not entered, they will be seized 
under the revenue laws--then it is a question in law aris- 
ing under the laws of the United States: if they resist the 
seizure, it is opposition to the laws; the courts will pro- 
ceed to judgment, and the President is authorized to call 
on the Executives of the States for the militiato execute the 
laws. If they refuse the militia, on the call of the Presi- 
dent, then it is the Massachusetts case; if they oppose the 


necessary to remedy-the errors and. correct the evils of|Jaws by force, how will they escape the crime of treason, 


that system... ‘They knew that it had been, in its operation 
upon States only, totally inadequate to the 9bject ofits insti- 
tution; that this Government must look beyond theStates, 
and operate directly through the agency of the people, 
and upon the people. They knew the necessity of a high 
court, to decide all questions. arising under it; the want 
of a judiciary power crowned the defects of the confeder- 
ation. ‘*Laws area dead letter, without courts to ex- 
pound and define their true meaning and operation.” 
“This ismore necessary, when the frame of the Government 
isso compounded that the laws of the whole are in danger of 
being contravened by the laws of the parts.’’?-—[ Federalist. | 

They knew it was necessary to havea power to decide 


and how will that differ from the Western insurrection? 
Andall these are controversies to which the United States 
are a party; if they enter the goods, and suit is instituted 
on the bond, -the court will hear any defence, but they 
must decide, although the constitution, the power of the 
United States, or the sovereign power of a State, may be 
incidentally drawn in: when judgment is obtained and ex- 
ecution issued, notwithstanding a sovereign State may be 
interested, by her agents, it must be executed as in the 
Pennsylvania case, to which I shall presently advert. 

It is a suit arising under the laws, and a controversy in 
which the United. States are a party, and therefore within 


the judicial power of the courts, expressly delegated by 
on all cases that contravened the authority of the Union, Ithe constitution. 


The courts will proceed in the -execu- 


and to prevent the exercise of the inhibited powers by the|tion of the Jaws, and in the regular administration of jus- 


States, and all other questions which it was foreseen might! tice. 


Every law, so far as it acts on‘individuals, must be 
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enforced by the courts, and no State law can stop them. | Now, upon the principle assumed in debate, of the right 


se 


All controversies, in which the United States are a party, |of a sovereign to decide these questions of sovereignty for 


gives jurisdiction of all cases where her sovereign power 
is called in question; .and all questions of inhibited powers 
to the States arise directly under the constitution. 

‘The laws, in general, operate on the rights of individu- 
als claiming under the sovereign power of the United 
States. Thus, the sovercignty of the United States made 
a bank; the sovereignty of Maryland undertook to tax its 
the United States denied the right; the court decided 
this act of sovereignty, on the part of Maryland, to tax it, 
void. Here, the corporation claim rights under the con- 
stitution and law of the United States; it is under the con- 
stitution, and the law of the United States it will often 
happen that questions will arise between individuals 
claiming rights and powers under the two Governments. 
The wise heads that framed the Judiciary Act saw this, and 
made the necessary provision of the 25th section. Thi 
presents an admirable system, perfect in all its parts, har- 
monions in all its operations, which establishes justice, en- 
sures domestic tranquillity, and preserves the Union. 

In the other alternative, I see nothing but confusion 
and disorder, and, in the end, disunion and anarchy. In 
pursuance of this organization of the court, one hundred 
and seven points or principles have been decided, under 


the constitution, cach of which involved some dispnted| How? 


itself, the General Government ought to have declared, 
through Congress, that these acts were void. Each so: 
vereign State, having an interest in the case, would have 
aright to interposesher veto, and then the State must 
cease to act under it. But is not this judicial mode much 
easier and safer? Suppose the State executes prohibited 
laws, and there is no tribunal to decide. The two autho- 
rities would come directly in conflict. The court has an- 
nulled the judgments of State courts in fourteen cases, 
which drew in question the constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States, but has affirmed as many, which 
shows that they have no bearing against the rights of 
States; and which, if it had no other efèct, has preserved 
the uniformity so essential to the administration of justice 
under them. It shows, also, the indispensable necessity 


| of the twenty-fifth section of the Judiciary Act; it exhibits 


the fact that, while only eight questions have arisen on the 
constitutionality of acts of Congress, thirty-fiye have oc- 
curred on that of State laws. In all these cases the line 
has been distinctly drawn between the two powers, and 
the two jurisdictions; all parties acquiesce, and the whole 
system moves with the greatest harmony. 

But it is said they are the creatures of the Government. 
They are members of the States, created by the 


question with regard to the power of the General Govern-| people and by the States, to decide for all the people, 


ment, or of the States, or of the courts. It has fulfilled 
the design of its institution; it has settled most of the 
doubtful points that necessarily arose in putting this great 
machinery in operation. Jt has given form and consisten- 
cy to the constitution, and uniformity to the Jaws. 1t has 
preserved its own high characger, in the midst of politi- 
cal conflicts, and, by its purity, clevation, dignity, and 
learning, maintained the confidence of the people; and it 
will hold this place as leng as its members pursue the even 
and quict tenor of their way, high above the hopes of of- 
fice, or the reachings of ambition. But, if (hey enter the 
political arena, and become aspirants there, they will 
catch the passions of the people, and the spirit of parties, 
and they will perform their duties under their influence. 
They will either conform their opinions to the party they 
attempt to propitiate, and thus vary them from time to 
time, or degrade the court with shameful disagreements, 
until it becomes x cabal instead ofa court; they will lose, 
as they will deserve to lose, the confidence of the country. 

The following list will exhibit the nature and number 
of the causes decided. The same case is sometimes count- 
ed under different heads: 


L Declaring ucts of Congress tmconsitationsl, 2 cases. 
2. Declaring acts of Congress constitutional, G 
3. Declaring State laws constitutional, 9 
4. Declaring State laws unconstitutional, 26 
5. Affirming judgments of State courts, 14 
6. Annalling judgments of do. l4 
7. Assenting to appeul of jurisdiction, 7 
8. Acquiescing’ in do. 21 
9. States parties really and nominally, 6 
10. States parties incidentally, 4 
11. Opinions against the President, 2 
12. Opinions in favor of the President, 2 
13. Opinions against the Secretary of State, 2 


tinay be remarked that cach of these cases involves 
some principle of sovcreiga power. ‘Che right of the 
court to decide, then, between individuals, has not been 
denied. . No State has interposed. The opinions are ge- 
nerally approved by professional men throughout the 
country. They prove the necessity, and demonstrate the 
independence of the tribunal. ‘Phey bave decided twen- 
ty-six State laws to be unconstitutional; that is, inter- 
fering with the rghis of the General Government; which, 
considering these as twenty-four States, are not egual to 


the mimber of decisions against the acts of Congress. [amendment that no S 


and for all the States. ‘They decide principles that act 
every where, and upon every class and interest, and must 
operate In all time. They must sustain the jurisdiction 
you have conferred upon them, and no more. Their cha- 
yacter, talents, and fume, are the best security, and the 
highest guarantee, for the faithful performance of their 
daty. They are selected for their signal qualifications, 
and will probably be of the dominant party when appoint- 
ed; they are independent in their office; they decide be- 
fore the whole country, and under the scrutiny of a 
learned and watchful profession, and subject to the jeal- 
ous care of the Stale tribunals. Phe court is permanent, 
whilst the executive and legislative branches are continu- 
ally changing. Opinions, parties, and men, are undergo- 
ing constant revolution, while the principles of the Go- 
vernment, the construction of the constitution, and the 
interpretation of the laws, remain fixed. The Judiciary 
is the only principle of stability in the Government. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the convention to 
constitute a Supreme Court to decide all questions of law 
or sovercignty, and the words are as general and as am- 
ple as the language admits. But, in addition to this, it is 
the duty of the President to take care that the laws be 
fithfully executed, and Congress have power to provide, 
and they have previded, that the President may call forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions. Besides, the Congress 
have power to suspend the habeas corpus in cases of re- 
bellion and invasion. ‘Chis superintending power of 
the Government was understood perfectly by the fra- 
mers of it. To secure the citizens of the respective 
States from being punishable as traitors to the United 
States, when acting expressly in obedience to the autho- 
rity of their own State, it was proposed, in the conven- 
tion, to add: ‘Provided that no act or acts done by one 
or more of the States against the United States, or by any 
citizen of any one of the United States, under the authority 
of one or more, shall be deemed treason, or punished as 
such; but, in case of war being levied by one or more of the 
States, against the United States, the conduct of each par- 
ty towards the other and their adherents, respectively, 
sball be regulated by the laws of war and of nations’’— 
which was not adepted; which sufficiently explains the 
views of the convention. But, after the adoption of the 
constitution, the State of North Carolina proposed, as an, 
tate shesld be declared in rebellion 
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but by the consent of. two-thirds of the States present—] 
which was also not adopted: © -` L7 Ba 

If this is the true interpretation of the meaning of the 
constitution, they will take upon themsélves a` heavy re- 
sponsibility: who undertake, upon a meré abstract. theory 
of right, to resist orto interfere with- the’ regular and Ie- 
gal operations and functions‘of the different branches of 
the Government, at the will and ‘pleasure of the States. 
Having entered into civil society, and distributed the pow- 
er. into ‘different hands, they contract the obligation of 
obedience; they: are bound by the constitution which they 
have sworn.-to support. 

This question is reduced to a narrow compass. The 
right to resist an usurpation, or a tyranny, is not denied; 
the right to use ail the peaceful modes of redress, not 
doubted.. It has been admitted that the Supreme Court 
may decide all'cases between individuals. But it is said 
the States now claim the right to decide when: the Gene- 
ral Government exceed their authority, because thatis a 
sovereign power... I have endeavored to. show that the 
power'to decide all questions under the constitution has 
been conferred on the Supreme Court; and, if so, the 
question is concluded, whatever may be the form of the 
Government. 

If this is a pure and simple confederation of States, they 
are bound. by the constitution, by all they have stipulated, 
and they are obliged by their duty and by their oath to 
submit to.the court all matters of which they ‘have juris- 
diction; that-is, every case arising undér the constitution 
-and Jaws; and every -contröversy to which the United 
States are a -partys.and.they are, moreover, bound to 
show that, to decide on the unconstitutionality Of wlaw is. 
an exception, and not included in this grant; they are 
bound to show that, in such a union of States, for certain 
great objects, each State has a right to decide, definitive- 
ly, for herself, when the power is exceeded. The con- 
vention intended to provide for all cases that could occur; 

„if they have failed to remedy the evil that was foreseen, 
they have made a Government which, instead of being a 
splendid fabric of human invention, is utterly impracticable, 
and which must éxist only by the forbearance of the States. 

This was the defect of the confederation; it had not 
the sanction of the peoole; it was ratified only by the State 
Legislatures; and, therefore, reasoning from these theo- 
ries of Government, it was said each Legislature had a 
right to repeal the law, and thereby annul the confedera- 
tion. It is said, in reply to this, in the Federalist: 

‘< However gross a heresy it may be to maintain thata 
party to a compact has a right to revoke that. compact, 
the doctrine itself has had: respectable advocates: = The 
possibility of: a-question-of this nature proves the neces- 
sity of laying the foundations of the. National Government 
deeper than inthe mere sanction of delegated authority, 
But ‘the fabric of American Empire ought to rest on the 
solid basis of the consent of the people. The streams of 
national. power ought to flow immediately from the pure 
original fountain of ¿ll legitimate authority.” 

‘The-right of a State to annula law of Congress must 
moreover depend on their showing that this is a mere con- 
federation of States; which has not been done, and cannot 
be said to be true, although it should not appear to be ab-|dent power to call out the militia, and making it his duty 
solutely a Government of the people. Itis by no means ito execute the laws. The court has uniformly exercised 
necessary to push the argument, as to the character of|jurisdiction, which has been approved, on an open appeal 
the Government, to its utmost limit; the ground has been|to the States. The President has carried. the judgments, 
taken, and maintained with great force of reasoning, that iby force, into effect. The State tribunals have acknow- 
this Government is the agent of the supreme power, the ledged the authority, and such- is now the opinion of 
people. It is sufficient for the argument that this is not |three-fourths of the people and of the States of this Union: 
a compact of States; it may be assumed that it is neither} It was believed, by those who framed. the constitution, 
strictly a confederation nor a National Government: it is |that.the laws would be supreme, and would be enforced 
compounded of both—it is an anomaly in the political world} by the National Judiciary. Mr. Monroe, in his message, 
~an experiment growing out of. our peculiar circum- jin December, 1824, says, the Supreme Court ‘decides, 
stances-~a.compromise of principles and opinions~-it-is|in the last resort, on all great questions which arise under 
partly federal, partiy national. 6 our constitution, involving those between the United 


£< The proposed constitution is, in strictness, neither na- 
tional nor federal; itis-a composition of both; in its foun- 
dation,-it is“ federal; not national; in the sovitces from 
which the ordinary powers of the Government are drawn, 
itis partly federal, partly. national; in the operation. of 
these powers; itis national, not federal; in the mode of 
amendment, it is:neither wholly federal nor wholly na- 
tional.” —[Federalist.} <0 89 

This was: the great question: solved by the convention: 
whether this: Government "should be a confederation, 
founded on an equality of States, ora, Union, upon the 
principle of population. The large*States contended for 
representation of the people, the small Statesfor equality 
of States. The parties were nearly balanced, and upon 
this ground the great struggle was conducted. A majori- 
ty of the people could not consent to be governed by a 
minority in the great concerns of this Government; while 
the small States thought their safety consisted in main- 
taining their equal share of the power. A majority of 
the convention was in favor of the popular principle; the 
House of Representatives was formed upon a representa- 
tion of the people; the States were equally divided in 
the formation of the Senate, which led to a compromise, 
by which that branch was formed on the principle of 
equality of States, and the election of President was ren- 
dered, in the first instance, popular, but upon a com- 
pound principle, growing out of the compromise. The 
confederation was abandoned, as too defective to remedy; 
the federative principle was retained, so far as to protect 
the rights of the small States, while it preserved those of 
the people of the large States, by the division and or- 
ganization 'of the Legislative department, by which no 
law or treaty car be -madea without the concurrence of a 
majority of the people and of thé States. The rights of 
both were farther protected by the veto of the Executive. 
The States are a part of the machinery of the Government, 
and constitute one great whole, and “fa more perfect 
Union,” under the style of ‘* We the people of the Unit- 
ed States.” This Government, thus constituted for cer- 
tain purposes, acts for the people collectively, and di- 
rectly upon the people of the Union, without any refer- 
ence tothe States. It does not act by States, or upon the 
States. It levies taxes, imposts, and duties, upon the peo- 
ple; it administers justice in the States, upon individuals; 
it commands the militia, &c. Now, having entered into 
this Government, by whatever name it may be known, so 
checked and balanced, with so many guards and_precau- 
tions, what is the principle upon which it is founded? 
Certainly, that a majority of the people and of the States 
should pass all-laws, and that these should be the supreme 
laws of the land, and that every question of power under 
the constitution and: laws should be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

This, I think, has been shown by the substitution of the 
Supreme Court in the place of the other modes. recom- 
mended, to give Congress the control of the State laws: 
by giving, in express terms, jurisdiction of all controver- 
sies in which the United States are a party; by the cotem- 
porancous construction of the constitutionin the Judiciary 
Act; by declaring the laws supreme; by giving the Presi- 
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States, individually, between the States and the United 
States.” Chief Justice Spence, 19 Johnson 164, says, 
“F consider that court as paramount, when deciding 
on an article of the constitution, and an act of Congress; 
passed under its express injunction.” 

In the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, ‘* It (the counsel) 
uiaintains that, admitting the constitution and laws to have! 
been violated by the judgment, it is not in the power of 
the Government to apply a corrective. They maintain 
that the nation does not possess a department capable ofi 
restraining, peaceably, and by authority of law, any at- 
tempts which may be made, by a part, against the legiti- 
mate powers of the whole; and that the Government is 
reduced te the alternative of submitting to such attempts, 
or of resisting them by force; they maintain that the con- 


stitution of the United States has provided no tribunal 
for the final construction of itself, or of the laws or trea- 
ties of the nation, but that this power may be exercised, 
in the last resort, by the courts of every State in the 
Union.” ‘Lhe court, however, decided in favor of the 
power of the court. 

It has been objected by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Suren] thata bare majority of the Supreme 
Court may decide the most important questions of State 
rights. The answer is, that no provision was made in 
the constitution; none was thought necessary. It is in 
the power of Congress at all times to change it, and to 
require a large majority. ‘this has been tried, and always 
resisted. 

It is objected, that, when the court is composed of 
seven, there may be three on cach side, and one may de- 
cide; but this is favorable to the States: for if they affirm 
the constitutionality of a Jaw, they only sanction what has 
been previously declared by all the other branches of 
the Government. Lf a majority of one member decides 
against the law, his opinion countervails the weight of all 


the majority by which the law was passed; so that, when 
the constitutionality of a law is doubted, a single member, 
when there is a disagreement, may decide against the 
power of the Government. If more than a majority are 
required to declare a State law unconstitutional, by pari- 
ty of reason more than a majority must be required to 
declare an act of Congress unconstitutional. 

Having examined the question upon principle, let us 
sec if there is any precedent or authority for it. Ibe- 
lieve there are but two gentlemen who have avowed the 
opinion. The gentleman from New Hampshire marched 
boldly up to the very boundary of the question, and stop- 
ped short; he refused to vouch for the nullifying power, 
by which I infer it is not, in his opinion, the true demo- 
cratic doctrine. 

There is no precedent except the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions; they are merely declaratory that the 
States are parties tothe compact, and that, in case ofa pal- 
pable, dangerous, and deliberate violation of the consti- 
tation, the State has a right to interpose. But how? By 
annulling the law? No; but by declaring the act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, and referring the question to the 
other States. Itis a protest on the part of the State, 
and an appeal from Congress to the State authorities, who 
are also parti The last Virginia resolution is in these 
words, after expressing the most sincere affection for 
their brethren of the other States: ‘* The General Assem- 
bly doth solemnly appeal to the like dispositions of the 
other States, in confidence that they will confer with this 


th 


that some of its rights had been invaded by the late acts 
of the General Government, and proposed a remedy, 
whereby to obtain a repeal of them. The plan contained 
in the resolutions appeared the most advisable; force was 
not thought of by any one.” ‘* Nothing seemed more 
likely to produce a temper in Congress for a repeal, than 
a declaration similar to the one before the committee, 
made by a majority of States, or by several of them.” 
“© We do not wish,” {said Mr. M.] ‘* to be the arm of the 
people’s discontent, but to use their voice.” “They 
(the States) can readily communicate with each other in 
the different States, and unite their common forces fer 
the protection of their common hberty.” Mr. Barbour 
said: “ ‘The gentleman from Prince George had remarked, 
that these resolutions invited the people to insurrection 
and toarms; but, if he could conceive that the consequen- 
ces foretold would grow out of the measure, he would 
become its bitterest enemy;” “but it would appear by re- 
ference to the leading feature in the resolutions, which 
was their being addressed, not to the people, but to the 
sister States, praying, in a pacific way, their co-operation 
in arresting the tendency and effect of unconstitutional 
laws.” 

General Lee said: ‘If the law was unconstitutional, 
he admitted the right of interposition; nay, it was their 
duty; every good citizen was bound to uphold them in 
fair and friendly exertions to correct an injury so serious 
and pernicious.” 

But the object of these resolutions is more clearly and 
explicitly set forth by Mr. John ‘Taylor, who introduced 
the resolutions. In his reply to the apprehensions of civil 
commotion, to which the resolutions were said to have a 
tendency, he said: ‘* Are the republicans possessed of 
ficets and armics? if not, to what could they appeal for 
defence and support? So nothing but public opinion; if 
that should be against them, they must yield. They had 
uttered what they conccived to be truth, in firm, yet de- 
cent language; and they had pursued a system which was 
only an appeal to public opinion.” 

He maintained that the fifth article of the constitution 
had provided a remedy against encroachments, by Con- 
gress on the Statcs,and upon the rights of each other. By 
the article, ‘two-thirds of Congress may call upon the 
States for an explanation of any such controversy as the 
present, by way of amendment to the constitution, and 
thus correct an erroneous construction of its own acts, by 
a minority.of the States, while two-thirds of the States 
are also allowed to compe] Congress to call a convention, 
in case so many should think an amendment necessary for 
the purpose of checking the unconstitutional acts of that 
body.” He said the will of the people and the will of 
the States were made the constitutional referce in the 
case under consideration. he State was pursuing the 
only possible and ordinary mode of ascertaining the opin- 
ion of two-thirds of the States, by declaring its own, and 
asking theirs. He hoped these reprobated laws would be 
sacrificed to quiet the apprehensions even of a single 
State, without the necessity of a convention, or a mandate 
from three-fourths of the States. He said, “firmness 
and moderation could only produce a desirable coinci- 
dence between the States.” «< Timidity would be as dis- 
honorable as the violent measures, which gentlemen on the 
other side recommended in cases of constitutional infrac- 
tions, would be immoral and unconstitutional.” 

Thus it appears that there is nothing in these resclutions 


Sommonwealth in deelaring, as it dees hereby declare, | that looks to the right of the Stete of Virginia herself to 


that the acts aforesaid are unconstitutional, and that the 
necessary and proper measures will be taken by each, for 


co-operating with this State in maintaining, unimpaired, 
the authori ved to the States, 


In the debate, Mr. Mercer said: ‘The State believed 
Vou. Vi.--37 


annul an act of Congress; on the contrary, itis the very re- 
verse. 
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which evinced still farther thatit was not their intention| the extreme of our abilities, so long as they continue in 
to annul the laws, orto claim the right to interpose in that) force. As:to the second class of the unconstitutional laws, 
way. The first was: they declared, in the first of the re-| although we consider them as dead letters, and, therefore, 


solutions, that the alien-and ‘sedition laws were unconstitu- 
tional, and not law, but utterly null and void; and of no 
force or effect. These nullifying expressions were stricken 
out, upon the motion’of Mr. Taylor himself. ‘They were, 
no. doubt, originally inserted merely to express the opinion 
that the necessary effect-cf their being unconstitutional was 
that they were notlaw, and null and void; but it isevident it 


that we might legally. use force in opposition to: any at- 
tempts to execute them; yet, we contemplate no means 
of opposition, even tò those unconstitutional acts, but an 
appeal to the real-laws of our country. As long as our 
excellent constitution shall be considered as sacred, by 
any department of our Government, the liberties of our 
country are safe, and every attempt: to violate them may 


was not in ‘the ‘contemplation of the Legislature or of} be defeated by means of law, without force or tumult of 


the author of them, that the Legislature, who was merely 
submitting: the subject by way of appeal to the other 
` States, could make the laws void by their declaration. Mr. 
Taylor said the plan proposed might eventuate in a con- 
vention. He did not admit or contemplate that a conven- 
tion might be called; he only said that, if Congress, upon 
being addressed to have the laws repealed, should persist, 
they might, by. a concurrence of three-fourths of the 
States,-be. compelled- to calla convention. ‘The second 
amendment was in the third clause: ‘The compact in 
which. the States alone are parties.” The word alone, 
stricken out on the motion of Mr. Giles. It had been 
said that the people only were the parties to the compact, 
and the resolution declared that States alone were par- 
ties. Mr. Giles said, ‘the General Government was partly 
of each kind,” and, therefore, moved to strike out.alone. 
The opinion of Mr. Jefferson, which has been quoted 
in.this debate, relative to culling a convention, the proper 
arbiter in questions of ‘sovereignty, correspond with those 
of the Legislature. In his letter to W. C. Nicholas, in 
September, 1799, then about to proceed to Kentucky, 
directing what was necessary to avoid the inference of ac- 


any kind.” He quotes the following to Hamilton: +The 
complete independence of the courts of justice is pecu- 
liarly essential in a limited constitution: by a limited. con- 
stitution I understand one which contains specific excep- 
tions to the legislative authority, such, for instance, as that it 
shall pass no bill of attainder, no ex post fucto law, and the 
like; limitations of this kind can be preserved in practice no 
other way than through the medium of the courts of jus- 
tice, whose duty it must be to, declare all acts contrary to 
the manifest tenor of the constitution void. Without this, 
allreservations of particular rights or privileges amount to 
nothing.” ‘It is more rational to suppose that the courts 
were designed to be un intermediate body between the 
people and the Legislature, in order, among other things, 
to keep the latter within the limits assigned to their au- 
thority. ‘Ihe interpretation of the law is the proper and 
peculiar province of the courts. A constitution is, in fact, 
and must be regarded by the judges as, a fundamental 
law, It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its mean- 
ing, as wellas the meaning of any particular act pro- 
ceeding from the Legislative body. If there should hap- 
pen to be any irreconcileable variance between the two, 


quiescence, and to procure aconcert in the general plan of} that which has the superior obligation and validity ought, 


action, he recommended resolutions, first, answering the 
committee of Congress and the States that replied: se- 
cond, making protestation aguinst the precedent and prin- 
ciple, and reserving the right of making this palpable viola- 
tion of the Federal compact the ground of doing in future 
whatever we. might now rightfully do, should repetitions 
of these and other violations of the compact render it ex- 
pedient: third, expressing, in affectionate and concilia- 
tory language, our warm attachment to the union with our 
sister States, and to the instrument and principles by 
which we are united.” Me says, “ Mr. Madison does not 
concur in the reservation proposed above, and from this 
Lrecede readily, not only in deference to his judgment, 


of course, to be preferred; or, in other words, the con- 
stitution ought to be preferred to the statute, the intention 
of the people to the intention of their agents. As long, 
therefore, as the Federal courts retain their honesty and 
independence, our constitution and our liberties are safe,” 
“< but resistance ought not to be appealed to, except in 
cases of extreme danger and necessity: let all good men 
unite their efforts to prevent the United States from being 
brought to that crisis.” 

On the 14th November, 1799, four days after this let- 
ter, the Kentucky Legislature entered its solemn pro- 
test against the laws which had been declared uncon- 
stitutional. The States of Maryland and Ohio had ques- 


but because, as we should never think of separation, but] tions about the Bank of the United States, which were 
for repeated and enormous violation, so these, when they| submitted to the Supreme Court. The constitutionality 
occur, will be cause enough of themselves.” of the embargo, which involved an immense amount, 
{holdin my hand a letter from George Nicholas, of| was settled by the Supreme Court. In fine, every ques- 
Kentucky, in November, 1798. He was a conspicuous] tion that has arisen in forty years, under the constitu- 
member of the Virginia convention—-an able lawyer and/ tion, has been satisfactorily settled; and they have esta- 
statesrman—a distinguished. republican, and a leading andj blished many great and difficult principles, which have 
influential man, in the day of the Kentucky resolutions. I| now become the settled rule of construction and the law of 
read from this letter to show the views entertained then of| the land; and they will go on in the execution of this high 
the remedy against’ unconstitutional Jaws. ‘If you had} duty, until they are stopped by the want of power in the 
been better acquainted with the citizens of Kentucky, you| Executive to execute the judgments of the court, the 
would have known that there was no just cause to ap-| power of a State to annul the laws to the contrary not- 
prebend an improper opposition to the laws from them. | withstanding. 
‘The laws we complain of may be divided into two classes,| But, happily for us, this question of the power of the 
those which we admit to be constitutional, but consider as} court, and the necessity and expediency of establishing 
impolitic, and those which we believe to be unconstitu-| another tribunal to decide on cases involving the sovereign 
tional, and therefore, do not trouble ourselves to inquire] power of the two Governments, has been formally sub- 
as to their policy, because we consider them as absolute} mitted to the States, in a strong case, by a large State, 
nullities. “The first class of laws having received the|and under the most imposing forms; and was as solemnly 
sanction of a majority of the Representatives of the peo-| rejected. The State of Pennsylvania, in 1809, complain- 
ple of the States, we consider as binding on us, however] ed of an infringement of her State rights, by an unconsti- 
‘we. differ in opinion from those who passed them as to their| tutional exercise of power in the United States’ courts: 
policy; and although we will exercise our undoubted right] that no provision had been made in the constitution for - 
of remonstrating against such laws, and demanding theirj determining disputes between the General and State Go- 
repeal as far as our numbers will justify usin making such} vernments, by an impartial tribunal, when such cases oc- 
a demand, we will obey them with promptitude, andto|cur. The Legislature “ Resolved, That, from the con- 
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an impartial tribunal may be establishec.to determine dis- |rassment to the operation of the General Government. 
putes between the General and State Governments.” 
These resolutions were submitted to all the States. 


which was agreed to unanimously, as follows: 
««Trorspar, January 11, 1810. 


“Mr, Peyton, from the committee to whom was referred 
that part of the Governor’s communication which relates 


ing report: 
ee The committee, to whom was referred the communi- | resisting a decree of a judge, founded, as it is conceived, 
cation of the Governor of Pennsylvania, covering certain lin an usurpation of power and jurisdiction not delegated 
resolutions of the Legislature of that State, proposing an |to him by either; and who is equally solicitous, with him- 
amendment of the constitution of the United States, by |self, to preserve the union of the States, and to adjust the 
the appointment of an impartial tribunal to decide disputes | present unhappy collision of the two Governments, in 
between the States and Federal Judiciary, have had the |such a manner as will be equally honorable tothem both.” 
same under their consideration, and are of opinion that a| To which Mr. Madison replied: ‘ Considering our respec- 
tribunal is already provided by the constitution of the|tive relations to the subject of these communications, it 
United States, to wit. the Supreme Court: more eminent-| would be unnecessary, if not improper, to enter into any 
ly qualified, from their habits and duties, from the mode of examination of some of the questions connected with it; 
their selection, and from the tenure of their offices, to de- |it is sufficient, in the actual posture of the case, to re- 
cide the disputes aforesaid, in an enlightened and impartial | mark that the Executive of the United States is not only 
manner, than any other tribunal which could be created. unauthorized to prevent the exccution of a decree, sanc- 
«he members of the Supreme Court are selected from | tioned by the Supreme Court of the United States, but is 
those in the United States who are most celebrated for|expressly enjoined, by statute, to carry into effect any 
virtue and legal learning, not at the will of a single indi-|such decree, where opposition may be made to it.” He 
vidual, but by the concurrent wishes of the President and|adds, that no legal discretion Hes with the Executive to 
Senate of the United States: they will, therefore, have no|decline steps which might lead to a very painful issue. 
local prejudices and partialities. ‘Phe duties they have to] The proceedings were transmitted to Congress, who 
perform lead them, necessarily, to the most enlarged and | made no report thereon. The Governor of Pennsylvania 
accurate acquaintance with the jurisdiction of the Federal | determined to resist; the marshal proceeded to execute 
and State courts together, and with the admirable sym-|the judgment; the troops were drawn out; but the Gover- 
metry of our Government. The tenure of their offices |nor finally withdrew, and the marshal performed his duty. 
enables them to pronounce the sound and correct opinions | These are all the authorities [have met with. Ihave seen 
they may have formed, without fear, favor, or partiality. |nothing,that justifies the idea of the power of a State to 
“The amendment to the constitution, proposed by|annul the acts of Congress. They all look to an appeal 
Pennsylvania, seems to be founded upon the idea that the |to the other States—to conventions of the people, or to 
Federal Judiciary will, from a lust of power, enlarge their | decisions of the courts. It is to be regretted that this idea 
jurisdiction, to the total annihilation of the jurisdiction of}has been suggested: some, in moments of passion, may 


the State courts—that they will exercise their will, instead 
of the law and the constitution. 

e This argument, if it proves any thing, would operate 
more strongly against the tribunal proposed to be created, 
which promised so little, than against the Supreme Court, 
which, for reasons given before, have every thing con- 
nected with their appointment catculated to ensure confi- 
dence. What security have we, were the proposed 
amendment adopted, that this tribunal would not substi- 
tute their will and their pleasure in place of the law? The 
Judiciary are the weakest of the three departments of Go- 
vernment, and least dangerous to the political rights of the 
constitution; they hold neither the purse nor the sword; 
and, even to enforce their own judgments and decisions, 
must ultimately depend upon the Executive arm. Should 


seck this violent remedy for partial and temporary evils. 
if the power was undoubted, it is one which might be 
kept from the people. It is the only secret I would keep 
from them; the power by which a small majority of a 
State may produce anarchy, confusion, and civil war. Let 
us rather teach them how well they are, and how happy 
they ought to be; how free and how prosperous; show 
them their relative condition in the scale of human exist- 
ence and political society; show them the miserable state 
of the mass of the people inevery other country; show 
them the wretched state of pauperism, and what we have 
recently read of the condition of a portion of the people 
in the freest government of Europe: let us teach them to 
enjoy the good they have. 

it has been said, the people have the power to break 
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ee s 
down the Government. That isa question of force. The 
majority can no doubt destroy a government, as easily as 
make if. A majority. of the numbers are -presumed to: 
have a-majority of the force, and therefore the: minority. 
. submit to. be governed by them, to avoid an appeal to force. 
But a minority can no more destroy the Government than 
they can make: one; ‘much less can a single State ina con- 
federacy claim the right to control and counteract all the 
other States, unless that power has. been conceded to each 
of the members of the Union by the compact, which is 
not pretended in this case. 

This Government was formed with all the checks and 
balances that were deemed necessary to protect the mino- 
nity, whether of the people or of the States. This dispo- 
sition to the exercise of power in the head, and the ten- 
deney to resistance in the members, was well understood. 
Propositions were made to protect the. minority by addi- 
tional guards; by requiring the concurrence of two-thirds. 
This was rejected in all cases, except in the ratification of 
treaties, and in amendments to the constitution. 

The principle of requiring more than a majority had 
been tried under the confederation. It was found to par- 
alyze the arm of Government; to take from it all energy, 
all ability to exert its own power, and to render it weak 
and inefficient. It is now said that ‘constitutional go- 
vernment and a government of a majority are utterly 
incompatible; it being the sole purpose of a constitution 
to impose limitations and checks upon the majority. An 
uncontrolled majority is a despotism; and government is 
free; and will be permanent, in proportion to the number, 
complexity, and efficiency, of the checks, by which its 
powers are controlled.” Without entering into any dis- 
cussion upon this abstract theory of government, which 
has puzzled the wisest heads and confounded the clearest 
understandings, it is enough to say, that this is an objec- 
tion to all governments, and to the principles of the con- 
stitution, which is not more perfect than any other human 
invention, but is, perhaps, quite as free from error and dif- 
ficulty as any other system that could be devised, and more 
perfect than any one which the States would now adopt: 
for no majority will consent to. be controlled in the exer- 
cise of their powers by a complicated system of checks. 
But the objection to the power of a majority is as good 
against all oppressive laws as against unconstitutional laws. 

Whatever defects may appear in the theory, in the ab- 
stract it must be confessed, it has preserved, so far, do- 
mestic tranquillity, provided for the common defence; it 
has regulated commerce, carried on war, made peace, es- 
tablished justice, and formed a more perfect union. In 
fine, ithas overcome every difficulty, and surmounted eve- 
ry obstacle; it has proved. itself adequate to all the pur- 
poses of a great empire in peace or war. 

Beyond this Union I do not venture to look; beyond 
that, allis darkness. 

T have thus endeayored to show [said Mr. J.) that there 
exists no cause of sectional jealousy or prejudice, but 
every. motive of interest and patriotism, to cherish the 
most friendly feclings and amicable sentiments among the 
people of this Union. 

Ihave endeavored to show that this Government was 
instituted by the people of the several States for great 
national purposes; that over these they are sovereign. 

"That the States are not alone parties to the compact, 
and consequently have not the right to annul the laws; 
and if they had, the Government would be impracticable. 

That the Supreme Court was instituted to decide all 
controversies in which the United States are parties. 

That there is no authority for this nullifying doctrine; 
on the contrary, the most distinguished names are express- 
ly against it, : 

That:there is no precedent to justify it: the resolu- 
tions of ‘Virginia. and Kentucky being intended only as 
appeals to the. other States to repeal the obnoxious laws. 


` Teonelude that, from the will of the majority, constitu- 


tionally expressed, there is no appeal but to the aiima 
ratio populi. 


Isaw, or Ẹ thought I saw, rising in this country, a 
party, under a new and popular. appellation of democratie 
republicdns—a sort of ultta republicans, more pure and 
more wise than the great republican party that has ad- 
ministered this Government for near thirty years; which, 
under the specious name of State rights, is waging a 
war upon the Union--upon the constitation-—upon the Su- 
preme Court, and upon the different sections and interests 
of the country; which denies to the General Government 
power to protect domestic industry, to make internal im- 
provements, to charter a bank, and even power to pro- 
tect itself——a party which, by connecting itself with the 
dominant party, is aiming, through that influence, to ob- 
tain the ascendancy, and establish its principles. 

Sir, we are told that this is to become the true republican 
doctrine, which consists in a restricted construction of the 
constitution, and denying to the General Government eve- 
ry essential power, and every beneficial use of it. This 
party is composed of the fragments of all parties: the de- 
mocracy of the North, as itis ostentatiously called by 
way of pre-eminence, with federalists, and radicals, and 
liberals, of the South; and the real republican party, by 
whom all these great measures of the country have been 
carried, are to be pushed out of place. Indeed, sir, we 
are told that we are in favor of unlimited powers, and 
overstrained constructions of the constitution. Jn fine, 
there is a new set of republicans, with a new creed, and 
higher tests, that will leave us, and all those with whom 
we have acted, the old republican party, far behind. What 
is to become of the democracy of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, andall the West, that have advocated these doctrines? 
What becomes of your several republican administrations, 
under which these laws passed? Where was the republi- 
can party then? 

The tariff was passed among the first acts of this Go- 
vernment, bearing on its title protection to domestic in- 
dustry; no objection wastaken then, although many mem- 
bers had just taken partin the convention. This was a 
cotemporanecus construction of the constitution. When 
the celebrated report of General Hamilton was written, 
he was certainly not aware that the power of the Govern- 
ment to encourage, by duties, the system of manufactures 
he recommended, could be doubted. 

This system of protecti on has been recommended suc- 
cessively by each of the Presidents. The tariff of 1816 
was laid witha view to revenue as. well as to sustain the 
manufactures which had arisen during the war. 

The double war duties, andthe difficulty of procuring 
supplies, and the consequent high prices, had encouraged 
extensive establishments of manufactures, which, upon a 
return to peace, and to regular commerce and ordinary 
duties, would have been overwhelmed by foreign compe- 
tition. Besides this, all saw thatthe real independence of 
the country required that the principal necessaries of life, 
of which we had the raw material, should be produced at 
home, and it was upon these grounds the tariff of 1816 
was recommended to the American people, It was argu- 
ed that the protection of manufactures was necessary to 
security; that without them industry would be without the 
means of production; that manufactures, agriculture, and 
commerce, combined, were indispensable to a flourishing 
state of the currency and the finances; that a system of 
Internal Improvements should be added; that liberty and 
union were inseparable; that disunion comprehended al- 
most the sum of our political dangers. J refer to the 
speeches in Congress at that session. These considera- 
tions dictated the letter of Mr. Jefferson to Austin. [Ex- 
tracts of some of which are subjoined.] I have only time 
to allude to this subject, and tosay the tariff has been 
several times before Congress, under different administra- 
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tions, -and has received the support of the main body of 
the republican party, and to refer to the decisive opinion 
of Mr. Mad.son, 

Sir, the system of Internal Improvements has now be- 
come more an object of resistance than any other power 
of the Government. Yet, all acknowledge that it produ- 
ces beneficial effects; that the General Government has ex- 
clusively all the means afforded by commerce for all the 
national works necessary to facilitate the intercourse, $o- 
cial and commercial, among the States; that their power 
and means are inadequate; that, while you have exclusive 
authority to form harbors, deepen channels, erect light- 
houses, and do every thing external which is necessary or 
useful to aid the foreign commerce of the country, you have 
no power to make a road or a canal, or any thing internal- 
ly useful to benefit the commerce among the States, al- 
though the latter is an hundred fold more extensive and 
more valuable than the former. Sir, it is not my purpose 
to speak of its constitutionality, or of its utility; but to show 
that this system has been devised and brought into activity 
by the republican party. 

Among the first things that strike us was the early at- 
tention of General Washington and Mr. Jefferson to the 
necessity and practicability of connecting the Atlantic with 
the West, either by the Potomac orthe Hudson; and among 
the first acts of Congress were resolutions for a mail road 
through the States to the Southern extremity. A compact 
was entered into with the Northwestern States to appro- 


priate a portion of the proceeds of the public lands toj 


making a road leading towards those States, under which 
the Cumberland road has been made, and will be continu- 
ed to Missouri, commencing under Mr. Jefferson, and re- 
ceiving appropriations under each republican administra- 
tion since, 

In looking into the Record, I perceive that, 

** At the session of 1817-18, a Committee of the House 
of Representatives submitted a report, in which this pow- 
er is expressly claimed under the constitution; and on the 
14th March, 1818, the sense of the House, after a discus- 
sion of many days, was taken upon the following naked 
resolution: 

‘¢ Resolved, That Congress has power, under the consti- 
tution, to appropriate money for the construction of post 
roads, military and other roads, canals, and for the im- 
provement of water cuurses.” 

‘he resolution having been adopted, Yeas 90, Nays 
75~-the Record proceeds: 

«Mr. Lowndes then remarked that, after the decision 
of this House this day, there could be no doubt that a large 
majority of the House entertained the conviction of the 
power of Congress to appropriate money for the purpose 
of constructing roads and canals. The sense of the House 
being thus ascertained, and the obstruction removed to 
any proposition embracing that object, he moved that the 
report lie upon the table. 

«e The motion having been agreed to-— g 

«< Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, reported a bill making fur- 
ther appropriations for the Cumberland road. 

“© Of the seven Representatives from South Carolina, 
who voted on this question, four, viz: Messrs. Lowndes, 
Middleton, Ervin, and Simkins, voted for the resolution— 
against it, Messrs. Bellinger, Earle, and Tucker. 

‘Ofthe eorgia delegation, two-thirds were in its fa- 
yor-~Yeas, Messrs. Forsyth, Abbot, J. Crawford, and Ter- 
rill—Nays, Messrs. Cobb, and Cook.” 

Appropriations have been annually made since, for va- 
rious objects of this kind, and advocated by the leading 
men of the republican party. 

The Bank of the United States is also another danger- 
ous and unconstitutional exercise of power; and yet, in 
1792, at the commencement of the Government, before par- 
ties had time to assume a very decided form, the charter 
was passed, thirty-nine to nineteen, nearly two to one, al- 


though it was an implied power against which there was 
great jealousy, and the necessity of the bank not so pres- 
sing asit has since become to the operations of the Govern- 
ment, and tothe greatly extended commerce and exchange 
of the country. ‘ 
This charter was renewed in 1816. It was carried by the 
leaders of the republican party, upon full debate. It has 


‘been since that time in successful operation. It has received 


and disbursed more than three hundred millions of the pub- 
lic money. It has performed all the financial operations of 
the Government. It has distributed a large real capital into 
different sections of the country. It has restored a sound and 
uniform currency, and a medium of exchange safe and eco- 
nomical. Sir, at the conclusion of the war the statesmen of 
this country turned their minds inward upon the internal po- 
licy ofadministration. Taught by the experience of the wants 
and sufferings of the people during the war, they saw the 
necessity of changing the laws and adopting a wiser system 
of policy. This system consisted of protection to domes- 
tic industry; in opening communications between the dif- 
ferent sections of the country; encouraging internal as well 
as external commerce; the payment, by gradual contribu- 
tions, of the public debt; the restoration of a uniform, 
sound currency, and a medium of commerce and exchange. 
This system was devised and carried into effect by the 
leading members of the republican party, who had carried 
us through the war. Sir, £ holdin my hand extracts of 
several speeches at that period, that fully illustrate what I 
have said, but 1 have not time to read them now. 

But, after this system has been adopted and carried into 
effect by all branches of the Government, while they have, 
at every session since, received the approbation of Con- 
gress, and the uniform sanction of a majority of republi- 
can States, it is said the General Government, ‘‘ by its de- 
mocratic agents, has becn, in the main, adhering to one 
construction, a strict and rigid construction,” and we are 
gravely asked, if our judicial agents have not been, with 
constancy and silence, adhering to a different construction, 
and sliding onward to consolidation. ‘The court can do no 
more than sanction the constitutionality ofacts of Congress; 
they cannot create power; they can only exercise the pow- 
er conferred on them; they cannot create laws; they can 


only approve. ‘There has been at no time a majority in 
either branch of the Legislature in favor of a construc- 
tion so strict as to deny the Government the power to pro- 
tect domestic industry, to make appropriations for national 
improvements, or to charter a Bank of the United States; 
nor were these ever considered as the test of the republi- 
can party. 

‘There has been, at all times, since the independence of 
the country, a party founded in principle, intelligent, hon- 
est, and patriotic; who had doubts and fears of this Gov- 
ernment. ‘They opposed its adoption; they have steadily 
resisted it in the exercise of its powees; they have been al- 


ways cinbodied, always firm and consistent; but they ne- 
ver constituted a majority of the republican party. ‘These 
measures have become the settled policy of the country, 
and no matter by what popular names you may address 
yourself to the people, they will look to the great inter- 
ests involved in the principles of these parties. Itis not 
the momentary success of a political chief, or the triumph 
of the leaders of a party, or the distribution of the honors 
and favors of the Government among the active, restless, 
and violent partisans, that will reconcile the body of the 
people to the sacrifice of their great and essential inter- 
ests; they will be no longer amused by names; they will 
look to principles, to things, to realities, to the effect of 
the Government upon their prosperity and happiness. 
But, in claiming these powers, they do not claim the - 

right to exercise them injuriously or oppressively on any 
portion of the Union. ‘hey must be exercised with great 
wisdom and moderation. The Government must be felt 
n its beneficial effect upon the country. 
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The public debt will be paid. . We-shall remove seven|try as this, without absolute despotism. Compared to such 


or eight millions of duties on articles, mostly of prime ne- 
cessity, not made in the country... This will so far relieve 
the people, and remove a portion of the tax. upon labor; 
many manufactures will, by that time, have obtained a de- 
cided ascendancy; errors ` will be. discovered in the tariff; 
and a general and beneficial modification may take place, 
under a prudent and moderate spirit of conciliation. Such, 
I trust, will bethe happy issue of this contest. Under 
any modification, however, there must be a surplus, a por- 
tion of which may go to great national improvements: the 
sum annually required for these objects will be compara- 
tively small. . 

The Bank of the United States is not dangerous or in- 
jurious; on the contrary, it has exercised a most salutary 
influence upon the financial and commercial affairs of the 
country. But do those gentlemen who see danger in the 
bank, see none in a great National Bank, founded on the 
revenues and credit of the.Government, in the hands ofa 
dominant party, with immense capital and unlimited pow- 
ers?. They see no danger of this political machine, by 


consolidation, smali confederacies are little evils, though 
they ought to-be recurred to but in case. of necessity.” 

~-142.-**T call for an example of a great extent of coun- 
try, governed by one Government, or Congress; call it what 
you will.” To me it appears there is no check in that Go- 
vernment: the President, Senators, and Representatives, 
all immediately or mediately are the choice of the people. 
Tell-me not of checks on paper. : 

** Without real checks it will not suffice that some of 
them are good. A good President, or Senator, or Repre- 
sentative, will have a natural weaknéss, virtue will slum- 
ber, the wicked will be continually watching, and conse- 
quently you will be undone. Where are your checks?” 

‘< Nobility would not be so dangerous as the perilous 
cession of powers contained inthis paper. When you give 
power, you know not what you give.” 

t We ought to be extremely cautious, in giving up this 
life, this soul of money, this power of taxation, to Con- 
gress. What powerful check is there here, to prevent the 
most extravagant and profligate squandering of the pub- 


which the distribution and management of fifty millions of|lic money? What security have you in money matters?” 


dollars will be placed in the hands, not of statesmen, but 
of a divan at the capital, with five nundred agents, select- 
ed for their wealth and influence, stationed at the great 
commercial points, with power over the fortunes of the 
whole community—a controlling power capable of wield- 
ing every other power! They see no danger in this aug- 
mentation of Executive patronage, now exercised with 
such dreaded effect: no danger trom this fatal instrument 
of political corruption: no danger from this potent engine 
of political vengeance! They see, without alarm, this tre- 
mendous power sweeping over the States, touching every 
man; controlling every interest; regulating commerce; 
subsidizing the press; seducing public men; subduing 
public opmion, and corrupting the principles of Govern- 
ment;. not only wielded by the actual administration, but 
a prize to be fought for by the parties that already disturb 
and distract the country, and menace the Union. 

Sir, [said Mr: J.] we have heard much of the history of 
parties and their principles. Sir, I desire to setthatright 
before the Senate. At the formation of the constitution, 
there were many statesmen and patriots, who were in fa- 
vor of the confederation, and of preserving the power and 
equality of the States: but they have secn so clearly the 
evils and defects, as well as tie total inefficiency of that 
Government, that a majority were in favor of establishing 
another, to exercise powers necessary to the protection of 
all the States. There may have been a few who prefer- 
red astronger Government: some perhaps a monarchy. 
This constitution, which was known to be an experiment, 
the operation of which could not be foreseen, was the re- 
sult of a compromise of all those opinions. This Govern- 
ment was a new creation in the political world; it was na- 
turally and necessarily an object of fear, and jealousy, and 
distrust, by the people of the States. 

Sir, L hold in my hand extracts from the speech of Pa- 
trick Henry, inthe Virginia convention for the adoption 
of the constitution. The most zealous and eloquent op- 
ponent of it. f 

«s We, sir, want no such project as a grand seat of go- 
vernment for thirteen States, and perhaps for one hundred 
States hereafter,” 

Page 140. “Far better would it be for us, to conti- 
nue as we are, than to go under that tight energetic Gov- 
ernment. Iam persuaded of what the honorable gentle- 
man says, that separate confederacies will ruin us: in my 
judgment they are evils never to be thought of, till a peo- 

‘ple are to be driven by necessity. When he asks my opin- 
ion. of consolidation of one power, to reign over America 
with astrong hand, I will tell him, I am persuaded of the 
rectitude of my honorable friend’s opinion, [Mr. Mason] 
that one Government cannot reign over so extensive a coun- 


144. Objects tothe Federal Judiciary operating over 
the whole country, and on the people. ‘* Are we not 
told that it shall be treason to levy war against the United 
States, and aman may be dragged many hundred miles, 
to be tried as a criminal.” 

t There are to be a number of places fitted out, for ar- 
senals and dock yards, in different States; it results that 
you are to give into their hands all such places as are fit 
for strong holds——fortifications, and garrisons, and maga- 
zines, and depositories of arms.” 

145. * Arming, organizing, and disciplining the militia.” 

145. “Congress, by the power of taxation, by that of rais- 
ing an army, and by the control over the militia, have the 
sword in one hand, and the purse in the other; let him can- 
didly tell me, where and when did freedom exist, when 
the sword and the purse were given up from the people? 
Unless a miracle in human affairs interposed, no nation 
ever retained its liberty after the loss of the sword and 
the purse.” 

146. <“ We are told that this Government, collectively 
taken, is without an example; that it is National] in this part, 
and Federal in that part. The Senators are voted for by 
the State Legislatures——so far it is Federal. Individuals 
choose the members of the first branch—here it is National. 
It is Federal in conferring general powers, but National 
in retaining them.” ; 

‘<It is not to be supported by the States—the pockets 
of individuals are to be searched, for its maintenance. What 
signifies it tome that you have the most curious anatomi- 
cal description of it, in its creation. To all common pur- 
poses of legislation it is a grand consolidation of Govern- 
ment. Under this system, he says, there were no powers 
left to the States, but to take care of the poor, and mend 
the highways,” &c. 

147. ‘I beg gentlemen to consider: Is this a Federal 
Government? Is it not a consolidated Government for all 
purposes almost? Is the Government of Virginia a State 
Government after this Government is adopted?” 

**The Congress can both declare war and carry it on, 
and leyy your money as long as you have a shilling to 

a 3% 
149. ‘t Congress has a discretionary control over the 
time, place, and manner, of elections.” 

Consolidation was applied by the opposers of the con- 
stitution to that instrument. These quotations from Pa- 
trick Henry show his understanding of it. General Wash- 
ington used the word in the same sense—consolidation of 
the Union. : 

_ But, sir, this constitution was ably defended, inthe con- 
ventions, in the public papers, and by the most eminent men 
of the time, and was finally adopted and put in operation. 
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In the execution of the powers of the Government, it 
was natural that those who had opposed the delegation ofi 
power tothe General Government should rally as a party, 
to resist or restrain the exercise of them; while others 
although friendly to the new Government, were willing to 
guard the States against the possible danger of cncroach- 
ment. These two classes constituted the body of the op- 
position to the two first administrations. 

This early period of the Government was marked by 
two extreme ultra opposite parties, both equally zealous 
and patriotic, but both equally wide of the true under- 
standing of the constitution, which reason and common 
sense has since set right, and both have disappeared. 

Among those friendly to the administration, who, no 
doubt, contributed much to prejudice the public mind 
against the Government, were a few who believed in the 
necessity of a stronger Government, and‘ who main- 
tained that the words ‘general welfare?” were a sub- 
stantive grant of power. There was, on the other hand, 
a party, but few innumber, who maintained that the pow- 
er was limited by the express grant; that it could not be 
enlarged by construction, or increased by implication. 
But neither of the two partics who divided the country 
ave chargeable with the extravagance of these opinions. 
They both knew thatthe Government, instituted for great 
purposes, must have commensurate powers; that it must 
have the right to make all the laws necessary and proper 
to carry the Government intoeffect. The one was dispos- 
ed, perhaps, to enlarge the construction, the other to limit 
it. This difference of principle was more distinctly illus- 
trated at a subsequent period, when the republican party 
itself separated; a portion of them became radicals, and 
the other liberals; both running into extremes, and both 
pushing cach other into extremes. ‘Chey waged a war of 
some violence against each other: both aimed, under their 
respective leaders, at the power of the Government. The 
main body of the republican party occupied the safe 
ground between them. They both failed, because they 

ushed their doctrines to an unreasonable and impractica- 
le extent; these will divide the politicians, and form a 
line of separation, until the principles are settled by re- 
peated decisions, and confirmed by time. I will quote 
some of the declarations of public men in the first Congress: 
Mr. Madison objected to this amendment, ‘because it 


was impossible to confine a Government to the exercise of 


express powers; there must necessarily be adinitted pow- 
ers by implication, unless the constitution descended to 
recount evcry minutia. He remembered the word ‘ex- 
pressly” had been moved in the Convention of Virginia, 
by the opponents of the ratification of the constitution, 
and, after full and fair discussion, was given up by them, 
and the system allowed to retain its present form.” 

Mr. Sherman coincided, ‘‘observing that corporate bo- 
dies are supposed to possess all powers incident to a cor- 
porate capacity, without being absolutely expressed.” 

Mr. Tucker thought every power to be expressly given 
that could be clearly comprehended within any accurate 
definition of the gencrl power.-—Page 234, vol. 2, Lloyds 
Debates. 

There is great delicacy, and acknowledged difficulty, in 
fixing the precise limits of granted and incidental powcr, 
of construction and implication. But this should teach us 
great caution and moderation upon all doubtful points—to 
bear and forbear, When a power, however, has been 
claimed, as necessary to carry the greater powersinto effect, 
after it has been fully discussed and repeatedly settled, 
and especially at different and distant periods, it becomes a 
duty to submit to the will of a majority, or to change the 
constitution in the prescribed mode. 

Į concur with what my colleague has so well said, of the 
spirit of party, of its reckless and violent course, of its 
unhappy influence and fatal tendency. Parties are the 
natural and necessary result of that independence of think- 


ing and freedom of action which belongs to our institu- 
tions. There are two parties in every free country, which, 
by whatever name they may be known, or whatever prin- 
ciples they may profess, contend for the power of the 
Government. Itis'a contest between those who govern 
and those who are governed; between those who are in 
and those who are out; the King’s ministers and the peo- 
ple; the courtand the country: the administration and the op- 
position; sometimes contending for principle, but always 
for power, patronage, and place; those who are in, gene- 
rally claiming power; while those who are out, as steadily 
resist its pretensions and its encroachments. It has be- 
come an established maxim, that whigs in power became 
tories, and tories in apposition became ultra whigs, until, 
in the course of sixty years, the tories disappeared or be- 
came blended with the whigs—as the federal name will be- 
come in time extinct, or blended with new parties as they 
arise. The whigs, when left free, when the opposition 
was withdrawn, divided (as all parties will) into different 
parties, under the popular titles of reformers and radicals, 
emanations of the whigs, always claiming to be the real 
friends of liberty and of the people; as we have seen the 
radicals and liberals springing out of the republican party 
here; and in twenty years after the triumph of that party, 
we sce them arrayed against each other, under five or six 
different leaders, as we sce the opposition benches in Eng- 
land now composed. ‘The same thing has occurred jn 
France. The exclusion of the liberals left the royalists in 
possession of power and without opposition; having 
no common enemy to hold them together, they im- 
mediately divided; and, at length, the two extremes of 
ultra royalis's and liberals being thrown together in the 
oppysition, united in favor of liberal principles, just as we 
have scen the two extremes of radicals and liberals unite 
for a common object, and become extreme radicals. 

‘The republican party have had the Government in their 
hands for thirty years, while the federal party had it but 
twelve. Let us enter into a comparison of the measures 
of the two parties. 

The bill incorporating the Bank of the United States 
passed in 1792, by a great majority; of thirty-nine votes, 
eleven were republican. In 1811, the bill was rejected; 
in 1816, a great change had been made in public opinion, 
and it became a law, and its constitutionality was deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court. In 1829, the President 
makes the following communication: 

“The charter of the Bank of the United States expires 
in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably apply for 
a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils 
resulting from precipitancy in a measure involving such 
important principles, and such deep pecuniary interests, 
I feel that 1 cannot, in justice to the parties interested, too 
soon presentit to the deliberate consideration of the Legis- 
lature and the people. Both the constitutionality and the 
expediency of the law creating this bank are well ques- 
tioned by a large portion of our fellow-citizens; and it 
must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and sound currency. 

ts Under these circumstances, if such an institution is 
deemed essential to the fiscal operations of the Government, 
I submit to the wisdom of the Legislature whether a nation- 
al one, founded upon the credit of the Government and its 
revenues, might not be devised, which would avoid all 
constitutional difficulties, and, at the same time, secure all 
the advantages to the Government and country that were 
i expected to result from the present bank.” Yet, sir, at the 
same time, the Committcc of Ways and Means in the House 
of Representatives, and the Committee of Finance in the 
| Senate, both report that it is both constitutional and expe- 
dient; that it has established a uniform and sound currency; 
that it has equalized exchange to every necessary and 
practicable extent, and that a national bank would be 
dangerous, inexpedient, and unnecessary. 


| 
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The tariff passed under the: first administration as a|cus, to regulate the nomination of President, to enforce 


protecting measure. It was not questioned. In 1816 the 
leading republicans supported it, as they did in 1824 and 
1828.. It has been recommended to Congress by the seye- 
ral Presidents. : 
The 25th section’ of the Judiciary Act of 1789, which 
gives the Supreme Court power. over certain causes de- 
cided by the State tribunals, was considered as extending 
the powers of the court and of the General Government 
over the State authority and State courts, to an extent not 
contemplated by the constitution. It declares that a final 
judgment in the highest court of a State, where is drawn 
in. question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an au- 
thority exercised under, the United States, and the decision 
is against their validity, or where is drawn in question the 
validity of, or an authority exercised under any State, on 
the ground of. their being repugnant: to the constitution, 
- treaties, or laws of the. United States, and the decision is 
‘in favor of such their validity, or where is drawn in ques- 
tion the construction of any clause of the constitution, or 
of a treaty or statute of, or commission held under, the 
United States, and the decision is against the title, right, 
privilege, or exemption, specially set up or claimed by 
either party, under such clause of the said constitution, 
treaty, statute, or commission, may be re-examined, and 
reversed, or affirmed, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and yet, in 1815, a law was passed, which greatly 
extended this power, and gave authority to the court to 
try, in the Circuit Courts, any action or prosecution before 
any State court, for any thing done or omitted to be done 
by an inspector or other officer of the customs, aftera de- 
cision in such court; and to either party within six months 
of the rendition of the judgment to remove the cause to 
the Circuit Court of the United States, and to try and de- 
termine the facts and the law in such action de novo, as if 
the same had been originally commenced there, notwith- 
standing judgment in the State court. Yet this last act, 
which extends the judicial power much beyond the 25th 
section, was passed under a republican administration, and 
has never been complained of. 

The proclamation of neutrality, a wise and prudent 
measure, was considered a stretch of power; yet, a few 
years afterwards it became the duty of the Executive to 
revive, by his own authority, the non-intercourse law, 
which he had suspended. 

The appointment of a Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court to a foreign mission was strongly disapproved; and 
so, afterwards, was the appointment of a Secretary of the 
Treasury to the same place. 

An act to punish frauds on the Bank of the United 
States. was, in the Kentucky resolutions, declared to be a 
palpable violation of the constitution, it being a crime not 
enumerated in that instrument. But, under Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration, an act passed to punish counterfeiting 
checks on the United States Bank, which has not attracted 
the slightest-notice since. . 

Each of the Presidents of the United States have re- 
commended the subject of education to Congress. Mr. 
Jefferson recommended an exploring party, with a view 
to obtain commercial and geographical knowledge. 

Mr.. Madison, on the Executive authority, accepted the 
mediation of Russia, and appointed three ministers to treat 
of peace, which was generally approved. Yet Mr. Adams 
did not venture to assume the responsibility of accepting 
the invitation tothe assembly at Panama, and referred the 
subject, with due deference, tothe Senate. But the inci- 
dental remark that ‘although the Executive was compe- 
tent to send a minister,” made without motive and without 
object, became a subject of severe censure upon him and 
his administration. 

Under Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the republican 
party: found it necessary, to preserve their party, to insti- 
tute a sort of central power, at the capital, called a cau- 


party discipline, and to control the popular will—a self- 
created body, dictating to the people, directing public 
opiiion, and. perpetuating their own power. | Yet, under 
Mr. Monroe’s administration, it became unpopular, and 
was-put down and.utterly abandoned. j 

Under Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the compacts 
were formed with the: Western States, by which the Cum- 
berland Road was commenced, and has been since carried 
on, through those States; which was the foundation of that 
system of improvement, and which exerted every power 
that has since been the subject of so much ‘discussion and 
so much hostility, real or feigned, to the administration of 
Mr. Adams. 

It has happened in this country, as it has in every free 
country, that the party in power have rather a tendency 
to exert, if not to increase their power, while those who 
are out have a tendency to deny and to resist the power 
claimed or exerted. The republican party questioned all 
the acts of the federal administration; but, as soon as they 
changed places, the federal party became the liberal par- 
ty; they took the side of the people and the States, and un- 
dertook the defence of the constitution, and to set bounds to 
power. The repeal of a law relating to the Judiciary 
was called a flagrant violation of the constitution; the 
acquisition of Louisiana was declared to be without au- 
thority, and dangerous to the Union; and the embar- 
go was declared a violation of the compact, and destruc- 
tive of commerce. 

The same thing has occurred, but in a more striking 
manner, with regard to the power of arbitrary removal. 
It has been violently opposed and indignantly resisted. 

The constitution has conferred no power expressly on 
the President to remove from office. It was either acci- 
dentally omitted, or with a view to fix the tenure and du- 
ration of office by law. 

On the organization of the Government, the question 
arose in Congress. A portion of that body believed that 
no such power appertained to the Executive, and that 
that power could only be conferred by law. A majority, 
however, believed that he possessed the power by impli- 
cation, but derived it from different sources: one party 
holding that the power was incidental to the appointing 
power, and therefore held concurrently with the Senate; 
the other party deriving it as incidental to the Executive 
power; the two concurring that he had the power, al- 
though differing essentially in the manner in which it was 
tobe exercised. All parties saw the necessity of placing 
this power in confidential hands, to be exerted when ur- 
gent circumstances demanded it. As the President. was 
charged with the faithful execution of the laws, he scem- 
ed to be the most proper depositary of this power, to be 
used only when necessary to the faithful and prompt exe- 
cution of the laws. 

The incumbent was appointed to office without any li- 
mitation, except such as the Legislature might prescribe. 
He was to hold it, while he was competent to its duties, 
and worthy the trust. This was the known and universal 
tenure by which all office was held. When there is no 
period fixed by law, the President has no right'to assume 
that legislative function, and none being fixed, it pre-sup- 
poses that none was intended. When the duration has been 
established by law, it presupposes that no shorter period 
can be contemplated; and the President has no power to 
defeat the legislative intention. If rotation is a wise prin- 
ciple, that must be declared by the Legislature, not by the 
Executive. If men have only a temporary and qualified 
property in office, that tenure, however imperfect, must. 
depend on the law, and the President cannot interpose his 
power to deprive a citizen of his rights, without a gross 
abuse, and the most unwarranted assumption of power. 

When the officer becomes incapacitated by disease, or 
disqualified by crime, so as to be unfit for the place, it be- 
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Mr. Foots Resolution. 
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comes the duty of the President to remove him, and fill 

the vacancy with a single eye to the faithful_execution of 

the laws. ce ae ; 
The power was not given to swell his patronage, to en- 


x able him to establish a political test and a cruel proserip- 


It was con- 


tion—to reward friends and punish enemies. 


class of citizens, who ought to consider themselves as the 
public servants, might be made the creatures of Execu- 
tive power; and if, said Mr. Nicholas, the day should ever 
come that the office of President should devolve upon an 
ambitious man, public offices might be made the most 
powerful instruments to promote his views. The influ- 


ferred on him to be exerted wisely and humanely for just|ence would operate upon all those who expect or want 
cause, and in cases of necessity, and for the public good. | public employment.” : 


It was confided to his sound legal discretion, so that the 
members of Congress, who acknowledged the right, did 
not think it liable to abuse, or capable of being misunder- 
stood; but Mr. Madison said, if the power is abused, the 
President will be responsible by impeachment. 

Sir, the dangerous nature of this patronage, its tenden-, 
cy to corrupt all branches of Government, its liability to 
abuse, and the inadequacy of the correction by impeach- 
ment, were strong objections to the constitution itself; for 
proof of which I read from a communication made by 
Luther Martin to the House of Delegates. 

The elevated and patrioti 


iè sentiments of President 
Washington, in regard to the exercise of this power, are 
contained in a letter to a sollicr and officer of the Revolu- 
tion, an aid-de-camp and devoted friend. They are so 
characteristic, so suitable to the dignity of his character, 
and so worthy of him, that I will take leave to read it: 

“To you, sir, and others who know me, I believe 
unnecessary for me to say, that when I accepted the im- 
portant trust committed to my charge by my country, I 
gave up every idea of personal gratification that T did not 
think was compatable with the public gocd. Under this 
impression, I plainly foresaw that part of my duty, which 
obliged me to nominate persons to offices, would, in many 
instances, be the most irksome and unpleasing: for, how- 
ever strong my personal attachment to one might be-~ 
however desirous I might be of giving him a proof of my 
Friendship, and whatever might be his expectations, ground- 
ed on the amity which had subsisted between us—I was 
fully determined to keep myself free from every engage- 
ment that could embarrass me in discharging this part of 
my administration. Ihave, therefore, uniformly declined 
giving any decisive answer to the numerous applications 
which have been made to me, being resolved that, when- 
ever I shall be called upon to nominate persons for those 
offices which may be created, I will do it with a sole view 
to the public good, and will bring forward those who, 
upon every consideration, and from the best information I 
can obtain, will, in my judgment, be most Ekely to answer 
that great end. * * * The desire which T have that 
those persons, whose good opinion I value, should know the 
principles on which I mean to ect in this business, has led 
me to this full declaration; and I trust that the truly worthy 
and respectable characters in this country will do justice 
to the motives by which [am actuated in all my public 
transactions.” 

A charge was made against Mr. Adams, the elder, 
though as far as appears without cause, that he had re- 
moved men from office for political purposes: it became 
the ground of the severest reproaches, and of general 
animadversion. 

Mr. W. C. Nicholas, a member of the convention, and 
a leading republican, while speaking on the Virginia reso- 
lutions, expressed his opinion, which ! will also take the 
liberty to read: 

“6 The conduct of the Executive in bestowing offices, 
more inthe style of rewards for the support of particular 
measures, than from dny regard to the general merits of 
i alled to fill them, and upon the same ground 


5 


removing from office every mwan who venturesto hazard an 
opinion in opposition to.any of the measures that have 


been pursued, necessarily created alarm. He mentioned 
the removal from office of Mr.. Tenche Coxe and Mr. 
Gardiner, in sapport of what he had said, and expressed 
afear that, by these means, that numerous and influential 
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I refer also to the opinion of Matthew Lyon, as a repub- 
can partisan of that day. Itis an extract from the pub- 
lication upon which I believe he was prosecuted: 

“Às to the Executive, when Ishall see the efforts of 
that power bent on the promotion of the comfort, the hap- 
piness, and the accommodation of the people, that Execu- 
tive shall have my zealous and uniform support; but when 
I shall, on the part of the Executive, sce every considera- 
tion of public welfare swallowed up ina continual grasp 
for power; when I shall behold men of real merit daily 
turned out of office, for no other cause but independency 
of sentiment; when I shall see men of firmness, merit, 
years, abilities, and experience, discarded in their applica- 
ns for office for Tear they possess that independence, 
and men of meanness preferred, for the ease with which 
they take up and advocate opinions, I shall not be their 
humble advocate.” 

Mr, George Nicholas, in the letter to which I have be- 
fore referred, expresses his views of the administration. 
He says: 

“As long as the speaker or writer approves their mea- 
sures, he may not only proceed with safety, but he will be 
thanked and paid for it. Ifhe praises handsomely, he will 
be taken into favor. If he deifies the object of his flatte- 
ry, he will confess he has melted his heart. It is said a 
pleasant song has been paid for by an office, and that ma- 
ny have been given for addresses, and that more than one 
has been taken from those who refused to be addressers.” 

Mr. Cooper was the editor of a newspaper, and on re- 
tiring from the paper he published his views of public af- 
fairs; from which Tread the following: 

“I can best illustrate my meaning by supposing a case. 
Let me place myself, therefore, in the President’s chair, 
at the head of a party in this country, aiming to extend 
the influence of the Government, to increase the authority 
and prerogative of the Exccutive, and reduce to a mere 
name the influence of the people. How should I set about 
it? What system should I pursue? 

«The more completely to enlist the ambitious, the 
heedy, and the fashionable, under my banners,1 would take 
care it should be known that no place, no job, no coun- 
tenance, might be expected by any but those whose opin- 
ions and language were implicitly and actively coincident 
with my owi--a principle that T would strictly carry 
through every appointment in my immediate gift, and 
under my control. 

« With the same view, I would encourage a naval (or I 
suppose any other) establishment. These measures would 
leave a vast sum of money to expend in rewarding and 
gaining over adherents by offices, posts, and contracts. 
~ *€ Such,” said he, “appear to me the obvious measures 
for a man toudopt, placed in a situation to aim at power, 
independent of the people.” -~Mg, Cooper’s Address, 1799. 
See preface. : 

Sir, there is much more of this in the writings of that 
time; and when we recur to the intemperance of the Jan- 
guage, and the exasperation of the party feelings which 
itindicates, does it not excite our surprise that only eleven 
were removed by General Washington, and eleven by Mr. 
Adams? They never claimed the right to remove without 
cause; these were all removed for causes deemed, in the 
exercise of a sound discretion, to be proper. 

Yet these few cases, arising under such circumstances, 
gave serious alarm to the republicans of that day. They 


‘saw in it the assumption of power, a dangerous increase 
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of patronage, ‘and its 
{have quoted a 


give the reasons, and to justify himself before the country. 
"-Itwas in this state of the public feeling on this question, 
that Mr. Jefferson came into office; and his first declara- 
tion was a-pledge of his principles: ‘* And let us reflect,” 
said he, ‘that having banished from our land that religious 
intolerance under which mankind so long bled and suffer- 
ed, we have gained little if we countenance apolitical in- 
tolerance as lespotic, ‘as-wicked, and capable of as bitter 
and ‘bloody persecutions.” These are noble and elevated 
sentiments, worthy a citizen and patriot called upon to 
undertake the duties of the first Executive office of his 
country. i 

Three days after this declaration, he says: ‘* I believe, 
with others, that deprivations of office, if made on the 
ground of political principles alone, would revolt our new 
conyerts, and give a body to leaders who now stand alone. 
Some I know must be made; they must be few as possible; 
done gradually, and bottomed on some malversation or in- 
herent disqualification.” 

Again he says: ‘I lament sincerely that unessential dif- 
ferences of opinion should ever have been deemed suffi- 
cient to interdict half the society from the rights and the 
blessings of self-government; to proscribe them as unwor- 
thy of every trust.” 

He complained that, by a system of exclusion, one party 
had monopolized all the offices; that it was his duty to 
correct the procedure; that he ‘* would proceed with de- 
liberation and inquiry, that it may effect the purposes of 
justice and public utility with’ the least’ private distress, 
that it may be thrown as much as possible on delinquency, 
or oppression, or intolerance, or anti-revolutionary adhe- 
rence to dur enemies.” A few examples of justice on offi- 
cers who have perverted. their functions tothe oppression 
of their fellow-citizens, must, in justice to those citizens,’ 
be made, But opinion, and the just maintenance of it, 
shall never’ bea crime in my view, nor bring injury on the 
individual. "Those whose misconduct in office ought to 
have ‘produced their removal, even by my predecessor, 
must not he protected by.the delicacy due only to honest 
men.” kod 

He says: “ Mr. Adams’s last appointments I set aside as 
far as depends on me. Officers who have been guilty of 
gross abuse of office, such as marshals packing juries, &c. 
T shall remove, as my predecessor ought to have done; the 
instances will be few, and governed by strict rule, and not 
party passion. “The right of opinion shall suffer no inva- 
sion from me; those who have acted well will have noth- 
ing to fear, however they may havé differed from me in 
opinion; those who have done ill, however, have nothing 
to'hope.” “Mr. Jefferson’ went into office avowing as a 
principle, ** equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever 


sect or persuasion, religious or political.” 
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tight. ut po 
force of public opinion, 


tion into’ private opinions. We 
| gister, treasurer, or clerk, was removed, although they 
had been in general opposed to his election. 
| minister ‘was recalled. No collector or postmaster of any 
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withstanding the circumstances in. which he was 
-after all this. note of preparation; the instan- 
w, and governed by principle. He knew" 
ent depended. on the right of suffrage, 
of-opinion, and. the liberty of actioiis 
ild ‘not’ tolerate any invasion of this: 
could not have withstood the 
é had: boldly. assumed and 
openly abused the power. of removak -> ` 
“Mr. Jefferson removed'no man connected, 


with either of 


the Executive Departments. © That is astriking fact. He 
required their talents, their experience, and th 


; et services. 
He established no political test; he instituted ‘no inquisi- 
No auditor, comptroller, re- 


No foreign 


of the large cities was removed, There was scarcely an 


“office of any Value made vacant. ; ; 
` After’ Déihg' ‘in’ office’ ten. months, he nominated to the 


Sente hinety persons, of which; twenty-one were vacan- 


cies left ‘by his'predecessor, nineteen. were’ vacancies by’ 


desth, promotion, resignation, or expiration of commis- 
sion, six restorations of persons who had been removed, 
twenty-one of persons appointed in the last days ör hours 
of his predecessor, fourteen removals for misconduct, four 
of officers of courts of justice; the particular reasons for 


the others unknown. i 


“We see that, during an administration of eight years, 
he removed only thirty-six. persons, holding offices in the 
customs, marshals, district attorneys, consuls, &c. They 


were inferior offices, and we can yet, after a lapse of so’ 


many years, account for most of these.” w 
This exercise of power, however mild and moderate, 
did not come with a good grace from that party which 
had so recently denounced the practice in such severe and 
bitter terms, as anti-republican, arbitrary, oppressive, and 
cruel; and Mr. Bayard, a distinguished member of Dela- 


-ware, in a speech delivered in the House of Representa- 


tives in 1802, not knowing the cause of the removals, and 
supposing them entirely ‘arbitrary, and ‘for political réa- 
sons, said: ae ens l 

«No innocence, no merit, no truth, no services, can 
save the unhappy sectary who does not believe in the 
creed of those in power.” Again: ‘It is in this path we 
see the real victims of stern, uncharitable, unrelenting 
power.” And again: * And whenI see the will ofa Pre- 
sident precipitating from office. men of probity, know- 
ledge, and talents, against whom the community has ‘no 
complaint, I considér it a wanton and dangerous abuse. of 
power And when I see-men who have been the victims 
of this abuse of power, I view them as the proper objects 
of ‘national sympathy and commiseration.” 

This was the language used against Mr. Jefferson, by a 
distinguished leader of the party opposed to him, in de- 
bate upon this question. 

Sir, this power, whenever exercised by any administra- 
tion, has produced the same expression of feeling. The 
power over the opinions, over the happiness, and the for- 
tunes of so many persons, is 4 power that must be in its 
nature a tyranny, and, therefore, revolting. 

No great minister in England or France at the present 
day would think of touching the officers and clerks in the 
departments. They must look beyond all this low and 
vulgar strife for place; they must build their fame upon 
great principles, masterly ability, and pre-eminent: ser- 
vices. oes ; 

‘Itis very questionable whether the King has the prero- 
gative of removing without control; it is very certain, a 
minister who: should attempt it would be himself responsi- 
ble to Parliament, as well as the people. 
tried -in sixty years, and perhaps never will. again; no 
minister darë to stoop to that desperate expedient. 


It has not been ` 
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* You set out,” says the authorof. Junius, in a letter to 
the Earl of Hillsborough, signed Lucius, and dated on 
the 10th of September, 1768, <‘ with asserting, that the 
crown has an indisputable power of dismissing its officers, 
without assigning acause. Not guite indisputable, my 
Lord; for I have heard of addresses from Parliament, to 
know who advised the dismission of particular officers. 
I have heard of impeachments attending a wanton ex- 
ercise of the prerogative, and you, perhaps, may live to 
hear of them likewise. . Such an exercise of the preroga- 
tive appears to have been attempted during the .unfortu- 
nate administration of Lord Bute. On this occasion, the 
Marquis of Rockingham, a conspicuous friend of America 
in her colonial controversies with England, and universal- 
ly respected, as well for his understanding as for his mild 
but determined integrity, is described to have mentioned 
in severe terms, ‘the general sweep through every branch 
and department of the administyation; the removes not 
merely confined to the higher.employments, but carried 
clown, with the minutest cruelty, to the,lowest offices of 
the State, and numberless innocent families, which had 
subsisted on.salaries from fifty to two hundred pounds a 
year, turned out to migery and ruin, with as little regard to 
the rules of justice as the common feelings of compas- 
sion’ The Marquis said that this and similar conduct 
had thrown the whole country into a flame.” 

But the officers of the Executive departments reside in 
the District of Columbia; they have no vote; they are al- 
most disfranchised. It is an extraordinary incident in the 
history of the country, that no man was ever dismissed 
from cither of them, without necessity, from the csta- 
blishment of the Government, and, that no removal has 
‘Deen made, without gause, since the year 1803, until the 
present administration, : 

The President, on coming into office, has boldly, as- 
sumed the right to remove all officers, at his will, and he 
has made a full sweep. He has dismissed, without reason 
or apology, many of the oldest and most experienced offi; 
cers and clerks; he has removed almost all the numerous 
officers of the customs, from the highest to the lowest; he 
has displaced many of the ablest officers of the courts 
and of the land ofiices; he has superscded near five hun- 
dred postmasters; he has recalled the public ministers 
without necessity, and at great expense, er: 

They are, in general, men of fair character, and of 
great experience in office, who, in many instances, re- 
ceived them as the reward of faithful services to the coun- 
try in other civil and military trusts; among them many 
who served during the revolutionary war. They have 
been rudely thrust out, without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of their services: nay, in many cases, under dark 
imputations; their familics thrown upon the world, doom- 
ed to penury and want; and themselves left, in the winter 
of their years, living instances of the ingratitude of their 
country. eet 

Sir, It is not my purpose to speak of the private dis- 
tress, with the history of which we have sickened, of the 
dismay that spread over the land; of the anxiety that 
preyed upon the minds of so many, who have since suf- 
fered all they feared. : 

1 look, sir, far beyond all this: to the power exerted, 
not to the victim of it; to that power which will subduc 
the constitution—a power that destroysall the balances of 
the constitution, and draws after it all the other powers of 
the Government. ; ne s 

The President claims, all the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, the entire disposition of eight thousand offices, and 
all the honors and emoluments. He holds in his hands all 
that can tempt the avarice, or excite the interest, or ani- 
mate the ambition of man—a power capable of embody- 
ing the talent, organizing the press, and drawing after it a 
band of political adventurers—a power that will concen- 
trate a force which will move, by a single impulse, with a 


momentum that will overrule the constitution, and bear 
down the people themseives, 

The President had power enough. It was already too 
great an object of ambition. He exercised an absolute 
veto on the laws: he executes them, and thereby, to a cer- 
tain extent, claims to decide on them: he presides over 
all the departments of the Government, commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, with power to call out the 
militia, and, as such, all the power that belongs to. that 
rank, by the usages of war; and now is to be added a 
power over cight thousand office-holders, with a host of 
contractors and jobbers, with the hundreds of thousands 
of expectants. 

It is not merely that you consolidate all power in the 

hands of the Executive, but you.convert this Government 
into a great electioneering machine, in which not only 
that high office, but all the offices, and honors, and emolu- 
ments, become the prize to be fought. for by contending 
parties. The people will be .kept in a constant state of 
excitement and agitation; they will be arrayed under dis- 
tinct leaders, seeking only their personal advancement; 
they willbebribed with their own money; the field of job- 
bing, speculating, plundering, office-building, and office 
hunting, thus enlarged, will present a scene of disgust- 
ing intrigue and gross corruption. 
. The great principles of the Government, and the pre- 
dominant interests of the States, will be lost in the ab- 
sorbing contests for power and place. The press, des- 
tiued to be the organ of truth, the friend of the people, 
and the palladium of liberty, will become venal and mer- 
cenary; it will become violent and virulent; it will minis- 
ter to the passions, descend to gross personal abuse, 
and vile detraction and falsehood; it will lose its power 
and its dignity. It must be pure ta preserve its influence; 
it musyar free to preserve our liberty. 

As Wre numerous objects of political interest and am- 
bition are presented, partisans will increase, not only in 
numbers, but in activity and violence; parties will become 
more malignant and rancoroys. ‘The elections will not 
depend on the personal claims of candidates, but upon 
the successful combinatiors of: political leaders, who will 
form cabals at the capital, divide the country into factions, 
perpetuate their own power, and take from the people 
the choice of their rulers. Sir, I see, in the exercise of 
this power, that which will destroy this Government. 

During the late contest, we,were told that this power 
would be freely exercised. Ithad the effect to alarm 
those in office, and it cither silenced them, or drove them 
to the necessity, of openly espousing the cause; and to 
this influence may be ascribed the uncommon heat and 
excitement that peryaded the country. Tt was the hopes 
of office acting upon, the whole body of the people, that 
aroused a band of adventurers and aspirants, and set in 
motion the worst passions of the human heart. 

When the triumph came, it was publicly announced 
that the ‘President would punish his enemies and re- 
ward his friends.” it has been but too faithfully execut- 
ed. The power of removal in all cases, at the will of the 
Exccutiye, has been assumed .and exercised; and a gene- 
ral proscription, without limitation of time, and without 
regard to talent or, public, service, has been proclaimed. 
‘The country is treated as a conquered province, and the 
offices distributed among the victors, as the spoils of the 
war. He has bestowed the highest offices upon the 
members of Congress; he has. selected the leaders of the 
dominant parties of. the large States; he has rewarded the 
leading editors of newspapers with lucrative offices, and 
other places have been conferred on the most active of 
the elite. : fase. 

Sir, | make no personal objection to.this, but I see here 
such a combination of interests, and such a concentration 
of power, that the people themselves will not be able to 
resist it. This influence over Congress, this control of 


kS 


‘the press, this union “ 
will create a goyernr 
i will 


sary, we all agree, to be vested in the President, to be 
“wisely and discreetly exercised -in,cases calling for jt. But 
fo assume the power for other purposes, and especially to 
‘remove faithful public servants, for political reasons only, | 
to, replace them with new: and wit 1, to augment 
his.own patronage, and reward: his a its, is as gene- 
ly disapproved.. The doctrine is totally disavowed and 
yepudiated here. i aa 
“Itis.a sacred trust, committed to his charge by his cown- 
z try, upon his sound and honest discretion; to pervert it to 
other purposes is a usurpation and an abuse of the power. 
He is no doubt a judge of the disqualifications, and so 
are we of the motives which govern his judgment. 
Patronage, created by the President himself, merely to 
provide for his friends and augment his power, is dan- 
gerous and odious. | It assumes-what was not intended, by 


“if it does not destroy; all the balances of the Government; 
which makes all public men the creatures of his’ will; 
‘gives him an undue influence over the minds of the peo- 
ple, by the hopes of favor it creates. Yt mak 
source of all power, and the centre of a sy 
, which all the other powers must revolve. ~ 
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ident coming into power-at 
jority in both Houses? -That 
t the ‘Senate find him guilty, 

‘the appcintment of the succes- 
the illegal deprivation? 
ié Fightto remove, none 
enate have consented. to fill 


; a hi t 
can doubt that, when the | 
the vacancy, that completes. 
destitution of offiée. eee ea ace 

The only question about which there jis a x 
ference of opinion, is, whether the Senate have aright to 
inquire into the propriety and legality of the removal; or, 
whether they must act upon the nomination as in a regu- 
lar vacancy, and leave the President to accountability. 
to the people, or to. the. House of Representatives. Let 
us.examine this.question. m 

I£ the power of oval is incident to the appointing 
power, then the Senate, being a part of that power, would 


l participate in that removal, and would therefore have. a 


right to be-informed of the reasons aud catises of it. 
"Shere are eleven different classes of officers that are ap- 
pointed for four years, but removable by the President. 
The intention cf the Legislature then, manifestly is to fix 
the duyation of office, unless special causes make the re- 
moval necessary... This numerous class, constituting an 
immense body of patronage, expires, and leaves vacancies 


„the constitution; it gives him an ascendancy that distutbs, to be filled under cach administration. Ts not this power 


enough to gratify the. ambition. of any man? Yet, in many 
cases, after a recent confirmation by the Senate, they have 
becn removed, without any: assignable cause. Thus the 


eshim the! President, defeats the law: and must the Senate stand b 
around land sce the infraction: of the Jaw: the injury of the citi- 


zen, and the usurpation of power, and then lend it the 


“Sir, I regret that this great question should arise at a| sanction of their name, to perfect the work? Doesit not ap- 


period of political excitement so.inauspicious to the deci- 
“sion of it; but I am happy to sce the general agreement 
“with regard to the limitation of the pawer.. Locke ranks 
` it among the breaches of trust in the Exccutive Magis- 
“trate, which amount to'a dissolution of the Government, 
_if he employs the force, the treasure, or the offices of so- 


pexr more consonant with their high character to look into 
the causes which have deprived a citizen of his legal rights? 

The President, it is said, has no right to institute a new 
mission; yet, if he assumes the power during. the recess, 
and then sends the nomination, according to this new dec- 
trine the Senate woukl have'no right to question the act of 


ciety, to pre-engage the elections, or to corrupt the Re-|the President. For that, it js said, he is responsible; but 
“presentatives: ‘ What is it but to poison the very foun-/not to us. They could only inquire into the character of 


tain of publig seeurity?” , 

This question of Executive power is the great princi- 
ple that lies at the bottom of every contest in every free 
country—-a contest for power between. those in power, 
and, these who, on the part of the people, resist it. 


_ That was the struggle between the whigs, and te tories; |strued: the law; nom 
„the tories were the advocates of power; the whigs, after l which they were not 


along and eventful conflict, obtained the ascendancy, and 
-setbounds to prerogative. Mat is the contest now go- 
Jng onin France between the King’s ministers and the 


“Liberal party: it is a contest, however, (in whatever 


-country it;may-occur). in which. the people will prevail. 
“Butte is said, how is it known that removals are made 
thout cause? X answer, because it has been so announc- 
Tin the official papers; because the removals are gene- 


ral; because no causes are assigned; because, in many in- {did not think, so. In the military cases to w 
stances, the letters of dismissal state that there is no per-[luded, even where there was an bonest di 
gonal objection; because the fact is not denied, and can-jopinion, they rejected the nomination, 

It being apparent, then, that the Presi-j possible, repaired the injury. 
dent has power only to remove for valid cause, and hav- | follow now. Reject the neminaticn, pass a resolution de- 
ing exceeded -his authority, by removing. many persons jclaring the sense of the Senate; if nec 

+ enjoving the confidence, and having high claims upon the j ference; and compare opinions... T canı 

| country, and about which there seems to exist but little President will exercise a doubtful power, 
difference of opinion, the question cceurs, Where is the |neral sense of the Senate 

aremedy? Al concur that he is amenable to the people, lrcmoval, and acquiesce in their 

“and. that he must answer upon his responsibility; but this Ithe Senafe.will be a mere reg 


not be denied. 


or 


slow remedy, and does not put an end to the abuse, | But the Senate has adopted a different opinion.’ ‘fhey d 
= or restore, the. injured citizen. The constitution. is vic-japprove. of the establishment of a political fest, ana the 
lated, the rights of the citizen trampled on, a dangerous | whole system of proscription and remoyals. They be- 


the minister, and approve the némination of a minister to 
a mission which they disapproved., . Brit the Scnate have 
always exercised their judgment with regard to the pro 


prety of a mission. oo... 
In’ the reduction’ of the, army 


the President miscon- 
ted. certain. oflicets to places to 
e not in thé. opinion of the Senate entitled, 

and deprived other officers of their rights by dismission. 
Yet the Senate refused-to confirm the nominations. They 
did look beyond the character of the nominees, and reject. 
ed the nominations. ‘They did net sanction the crror by 
approving it, and leave the President to his responsibility. 
tis urged, here, that the removal has taken place; the 
injury is done, and the “rejection of the nemination wil 
not restore the removed officer to his place. The Senate 
ieh T have al- 
ference 
nd thus, as fer ¢ 
the preccdent 


That. i 


uy, holda con- 
beleve that th 


“93 G = 
will explain the caus 
dgement; or, other 
r of Executive ed) 
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lieve he has no power to remove without cause; that this 
power has been improperly exercised; but that they have 


no right to interfere with. his duties, or to exercise any -have upon the country. 


check or control over hime that they must quietly permit 
the constitution and the rights of the citizen to be violated. 
Thus the nominations are approved, while the removals 
are declared illegal. And thus it appears to the people that 
the Senate approves the whole system; and thereby breaks 
the force of public opinion, and destroys responsibility. 
The Senate cannot escape the conclusion, that, knowing 
a removal to be illegal, they have ratified the nomination 
‘to fill the vacancy thus created. What power may not the 
President exercise, and, underthis construction, what may 
we not be compelled, on our own principles, to sanction? 
Certainly, every assumption of power; and what import- 
ance will be a third “power in the Government, that im- 
poses no checks, and becomes the passive instrument of 
the other departmenits, but to protect every usurpation’ 

Sir, when these numerous vacancies have been created, 
and no cause assigned, I take it for granted there is no 
cause; and I see no necessity of making the inquiry why 
the removal is made. The President asks my advice and 
consent: he must give the information, or Iwill withhold it. 
This has been the practice of the Senate. They must con- 
strue the constitution fer. themselves; they must withhold 
their assent to what they believe to be illegal. This would 
lead to satisinctory explanation, and the evil would be ar- 
rested. 

One objection to the right to inquire into causes of re- 
movals, and reject nominations founded on the ‘abuse 
of power, is, that thereby we prejudge a matter which 
may come before us by impeachment. To which, 1an- 
swer, first, that this is as strong, when we confirm, and 
thereby tacitly approve. How could we find him guilty, 
when we have sanctioned the act?) Secondly, we propose 
to reject all nominations, whether the crror has arisen 
from mistake or other cause; whether the removal was 
made by the President with the intention to do wrong or 
not. We merely determine the fact that wrong has been 
done. Third, we prevent the necessity of impeachment, 
by putting the President right. Fourth, this objection 


would lic equally against every attempt to investigate any 
possible abuse of power. 

{t is not denied [said Mr. J.] that the President bas the 
power of removal; nay, itis acknowledged to be his duty, 
whenever the case demands it; aright that ought to be 
exercised freely and justly; and when the cause is an- 
But, 


nounced, the Senate will not strictly inquire into it. 


dent disdains any evasion. Itis not 
denied, although it is teo much to avow, that the President 
has removed officers for the double purpose of removing 
men for their political opinions, and conferring offices on 
those who have supported hiselection. ‘Phere are things 
which it is worse to avow than to do, and the question is, 
whether the Pres 


ainetion to adjourn. He said he would net detain the 
Senate at this Inte hour; he would at some convenient 
time conclude the remarks, if the Senate should be dis- 
posed to hear them. He asked their indulgence, howe- 
yer, for a few moments longer-] 


pale 


pasuee the publie service requi 


We can feel no solicitude for this power of removal, 
[said Mr. J.] except what'results from the effect itwill 
The constitution will be whatit 
is determined to be, and you are to fix the construction. 
The President exercises the power that will become an 
example and a precedent; the Senate refuses to interfere, 
and that sanctions. the usurpation. The next President 
will do the same. You have a practical construction to 
the constitution. i 

Locking to it asa power, it is no longer yours; your 
patronage is exhausted; ‘you have nothing more to give; 
and the applicants are 23 numerous and ‘importunate as 
they were at the beginning. You have nothing to give but 
prémises, and they nothing to expéct but disappointment. 
Upon the principles you have established, these offices 
will be for those who suéceed to you; they are already arm- 
ed in anticipation, with the whale of this immense patron- 
age; and it will exercise an infiuence as adverse to you as 
it was favorable inthe last contest. ; 

My colleague has misapprehended the views I present- 
edto the Senate some time since, with regard to the poli- 
cy of this administration. It was not my intention in 
those remarks to censure Congress with extravagance. I 
stated it was a part of a system, during the last administra- 
tion, to represent it as a very extravagant administration; 
to-accuse them of enormous abuses, and to promise great 
reformations; that, after waiting a year, with majorities 
in both Houses, I had seen nothing to redeem the pledges 
given to the people. All the appropriations have passed 
under my eyc; the estimates on which they were founded 
were copied from those of the last year. The great cx- 
penditures of the Government are fixed by laws which 
vou have not attem pted to change, and must therefore re- 
main the same. The recall of our foreign ministers had 
created an unnecessary increase of fifty thousand dollars 
to the diplomatic expenses. I did not complain of the 
money, if the public interest required the change of min- 
isters, but of the motive and the necessity of that change. 
Whether the public good demanded it; whether it was a 
wanton exercise of power; whether it was a part of the 
sweeping proscription; and whether the money was not 
uscleasly thrown away, the people would judge, I did 
not complain of the mode in which the money was eb- 
tained, although there were no appropriations for this: 
object, and they were specifically made for other purpos- 
es. If the new missions were necessary, the money was 
a matter of little consequence. Sir, T read parts of the 
famous retrenchment report, with a view to show the ex- 
penses and abu of the Government, which had been 
pointed cut to the people, and the promises of economy 
and reform. This report, of which ten thousand copies 
had been printed, had filled the public mind with the ex- 
travagance and waste of the last administration. The 
people were deceived and abused, and they will now know 
the truth. I considered that report, with several others, 
as mere party engines, a mere electionsering manœuvre: 
it had its day, it produced its effect, and it will pass away 
with the delusion it created, like the other delusions of 
I referred to the abuses pointed out, but 
and asked if they were 
These abuses 


er 


tage 


- on’your professions, appro- 
s for printing, this session, 
on, You propose to increase 
gn mints ers; ‘of which ï approve. You 
‘prop ase the pay in the navy; which I think is 
proper and necessary. > You ask fer more departments 
and more clerks, and more s ants. These I have no 
but they are a strange 
committee and your 


re 
commentary upon the report of 
promises to the people. 
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~ But, sir, you.propose:to effect this economical reform 


how? By cutting down 
‘suspending. all int 
of the G 


é institutions of the country, and 
J improvements; by, changing 


_ Mr. JOHNSTON here gave way, and the Senate ad- 
jourhed over to Monday. 


f Monnpax, Apri. 5, 1830. 
ANED poet oh ` i ee 
DONATIONS TO DEAF & DUMB INSTITUTIONS. 

On motion of Mr. MARKS, the bill making an appro- 
priation of a;township of land for the support of the New 
York Institution fon thé education ofthe Deaf.and Dumb, 
was taken up for consideration... p ` 

The question. being, onthe amendment. heretofore pro: 
posed by Mr: MARKS, to embrace within -the provisions 
of the bill the institutions. in the States of Pennsylvania 
-and North Carolina, -1 , : i : 

Mr BURNET. suggested the propriety of including the 
State of Ohio, which had petitioned for a similar appro- 
priation to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of that State. 

Mr. MARKS accepted the proposition as a part of his 
amendment. l 

Mr. DICKERSON expressed a hope that his State (New 
Jersey) would be added to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BURNET said he would not offer any objections to 
this proposition, He remarked, that, to avoid the trouble 
of introducing separate bills in relation to each particular 
State, it would be well to embrace all which had institu- 
.tions. of this nature, already chartered, and now in full 
operation. ; a ate : 
= My. KING inquired -of Mr. DICKERSON, whether a 
Deafand Dumb Institution had been chartered by the Le- 
gislatuie of New Jersey, as this bill was. intended for in- 


NS: 


which now. are in, and which 
into, the Union. ie roaa i 

Mr. SANFORD said the bill would be Iost for this ses- 
sion, ifnow recommitted, as proposed by the gentleman 
from. Alabama, and he hoped, atthough he. was favorable 
to its objects, that he [Mr. Krxe} would not press his mo- 
tion.. If the bill be reported agreeably to the instructions, it 
may come before us too late to be acted upon. He therefore 
hoped the gentleman would consent to let it passas it is. 

Mr. BARTON moved to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert a substitute embracing all the States 
not already provided for by such grants. 

Mr. KING said the amendment offered by Mr. Barrow 

perfectly answered the objects he had in view, and he 
would therefore withdraw his motion. 
,, Mr. BARNARD agreed to the propriety of the propo- 
sition of Mr. Barron, „but thought the better course to 
pursue would be, to give these donations of lands to the 
States which have already incorporated institutions of this 
character, and to defér providing for other States until 
they shall have also chartered institutions. Although he 
was, favorable to the objects of the amendment, yet, as its 
only., tendency, now would be to embarrass the bill, he 
hoped it would be rejected. 

Mr. McKINLEY said that, so far from the amendment 
embarrassing the bill, it would relieve it from all embar- 
rassment, as the disposition of it would tend to establish 
one of two principles in relation to,the bill itself; that is, 
whether the principle of. it should be. adopted as a.general 
principle, or-rejected altogether. , “This ought to be done; 
and if it is right to appropriate thys for one State, it is 
right for all; and if it is not right for all, it is not right for 
one. It-would be. incorrect to legislate in favor of any 
one State, as it is certain that in all the States there are 
some deaf and dumb people in proportion to the popula- 
tion of each. Let the principle be tested, he said: he 
would vote for the amendment, as it would have that effect. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON considered it his duty to express 
his sentiments on this bill. , By it, it is intended to make 
an appropriation of the public lands for the support of in- 
st.tutions of private charity in individual States. That was 
the object-of the bill, and nothing else; and looking to 
that constitution which all are so anxious to preserve, I 
would ask [said Mr. L.] from what part of the constitu- 
tion this authority is derived, which the bill proposes to 
exercise. These are public lands, to be sure; but our 
obligations in the disposition. of them, are the same as in 
the appropriation of the funds of the country... The con- 
stitution says we shall dispose of the public funds for the 
general welfare. Of this, there are two constructions: 
‘one is, that these appropriations shall be made under cer- 


may. hereafter be admitted 


tain expressed powers in the constitution, which [Mr. L. 


said] was his construction; and the other was the \iberal 
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doctrine—that Congress has the power to appropriate for 
purposes not inimical. to the constitution. The public 
lands are intended for the benefit of all—for the common 
benefit. Where, he asked, was the difference between 
the objects for which the public lands and the publié funds 
were intended? The common benefit and the general 
welfare appeared to him to be synonymous. What, then, 
are the objects of this bill? One gentleman propose§ to give 
a township of the public lands to one State—next it 18 pro- 
posed to include three other States; and lastly, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Krne] proposes to extend the 
provisions of the bill to all the States of the Union, and 
to those which may in future be admitted into it. Where, 
he asked, was the authority for this, but in those general 
words in the constitution, ** the common benefit?” We 
cannot [said Mr. L.] make this appropriation under such 
a power; and'if we can do it, my ideas of the constitution 
have been hitherto grossly erroncous. My idea is, that 
such subjects ‘ought to be left to the care of the States 
themselves; that the public lands are entrusted to us to be 
disposed, not for the purpose of relieving poverty and 
distress, but for'feneral, and not for particular purposes. 
In one State, suppose there are a certain number of des- 
titute people, and in another State a certain number of 
deaf and dumb; ‘ate we to provide for each of these class- 
es? And if for only one class, I would be glad to know 
what part of the constitution points out the distinction. If 
this bill is to be adopted, then shall we become the super- 
intendents of the domestic concerns of the States. I would 
be glad to know [continued Mr. L.] why we should make 
an appropriation for the support of a deaf and dumb ‘in- 
stitution in New Jersey, and not of a marine hospital in 
any seaport town in the United States. 

Mr. L. stated the course he had always pursued in re- 
ference to the disposition of the public lands, although it 
was possible he may have had, in some instancés, unknown 
to himself, varied from it. With respect to the new States, 
he considered it was a duty Congress had to perform 
which it was obliged to perform by the terms of the dona- 
tions of these public lands—to appropriate what was ne- 
cessary to carry on the operations of these States. Next 
he considered it necessary to give them public lands for 
the maintenance of their public institutions, because 
we possess those lands, and have consegently stopped 
the sources whence they would draw taxes to enable 
them to support these institutions, Therefore (Mr. L. 
said] he always gave his vote in favor of appropri- 
ations for any reasonable purpose, when required by the 
States in which the lands lie. He also would vote, and had 
voted, for any measure which, in his judgment, would 
have the effect of improving the value of the public lands. 
The more facilities which were afforded for the improve- 
ment of these lands, by canals, roads, &c. the more he 
thought the public treasure would be increased. Mr. L. 
concluded by saying he could not, in his conscience, vote 
for the bill, or for any of the modifications proposed, howe- 
ver laudable and just he admitted the objects of them to be. 

Mr. McKINLEY said his object was to test the sense of 
the Senate on the principle of the bill. He proceeded to 
reply to the arguments of Mr. Livixestox, and contend- 
ed that on Congress devolved the power of giving a con- 
struction to the constitution. He argued that the power 
of Congress, as to the appropriation of the public lands, 
was, that the lands should be disposed of for the common 
benefit of ull the States, including the State making the 
grant of these lands to the United States. He asked if 
the gentleman from Louisiana believed the proper con- 
struction of the words “ common benefit,” in the constitu- 
tion, was that appropriations of the public lands should be 
made to the United States only. These lands were given 
to the United States by the States to aid in paying off the 
debt of the revolutionary war. When that debt shall be 
paid, anda surplus shall be found remaining, he asked 


guments., 

Mr. BARTON said that the power proposed to, be. ex- 
ercised here was the same as that under which the 16th 
section of each township of public land was granted for 
seminaries of public learning. Some call this a compact, 
and others an exercise of the legislation of Congress. 
But suppose (said Mr. B.] it isa compact, we receive an 
equivalent: for we can ask no ‘higher ‘cémpensation for 
these donations than the education of the deaf and dumb. 
Education he conceived to be the highest order of na- 
tional compensation, and a compensation of a great and 
noble character, considering the unfortunate but interest- 
ing “objects for whose education the appropriation is in- 
tended. Mr. B. said, he did not think it necessary to go 
into the constitutional argument, but he was not aware that 
any greater constitutional objections could be urged against 
this bill than the bill making an appropriation of public 
lands for the carrying on of public works in Alabama was 
liable to, which had just passed the Senate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said his. arguments had not been an- 
swered by the gentleman from Alabama; and having re- 
peated them, he proceeded to notice what had fallen from 
that gentleman. He admitted, with.him, that the States 
have declared that the public lands should be applied for 
the common benefit of all, including that of each State, 
and that each State, in relinquishing its lands to the Unit- 
ed States, had an ulterior motive-~after the public debt 
should have been paid, after the debt of the Revolution 
should have been discharged—namely, its own peculiar 
advantage. But he (Mr. McKrxury] had asked what dispo- 
sition ought to be made of the surplus, after the debt is 
paid. To this question, Mr. L. said he would answer, 
first, to relieve the people of all their taxes, if the reve- 
nue derived from the public lands would be sufficient for 
the support of Government. We have now two hundred 
millions of acres of public lands, which, at the rate of two 
dollars, would yield us four hundred millions of dollars; 
the interest of which would be sufficient to carry on the 
operations of Government. This would be a new era in 
Government; a people living without paying, and a Go- 
vernment existing without the support of, taxes. Here 
{said Mr. L.] isa proposition to appropriate for a poor- 
house in one State, and anotber proposition for the same 
in all the States; and these objects are said to be for the 
common benefit. - If this system is persevered in, we shall 
have no limits to the exercise of this power but our own 
good will and pleasure. Mr. L. denied the analogy 
contended for by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Ban- 
ToN] between this case and that making appropriations for 
public seminaries in the: new States. He said he would 
vote against the bill. He saw the length to which Con- 
gress would be obliged to go if the principle were adopt- 
ed. Establish the principle of it, and hereafter it will be 
quoted as a precedent for measures which will require a 
more extensive construction of the powers of Congress 
than even now is advocated. No answer can then be gi- 
ven to such an argument; but all will be swept away by 
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the public money..was..made unanimously. Judiciary: z . : 
|: Mr HAYNE said, whenever he heard the constitution 
{mentioned on the floor, -he knew at once what its fate 
would be—that it would be voted down. He remember- 
ed:that a venerable Senator from North Carolina formerly 
said .that.the constitution was dead and buried. He pro- 
nounced its funeral discourse, and it would be now. as 
impossible for human talent to.revive-it, as it is for man 
to raise the dead. The gentleman from Louisiana. need. 
not expect to succeed. He [Mr. H.] did not rise to dis- 
cuss the question, but to remark what will be the natural 
‘consequences of this decision... He was glad that the gen- 
tleman from-Alabama moved to carry. out. the. principle 
of the bill to. its legitimate consequences. ~ He proposed; . 
if an appropriation is to: be made to one State, that: it be 
extended to all, That was just, fair, and honorable. He 
would be glad the provisions.of the bill had been extend- 
ed farther, so as to embrace every charity in the country, 
and to give each a township. ‘This is the true question-— 
the length, depth, and breadth of. the principle. What 
difference should be made between a community and a 
State? It is said, nothing can: be more elevated in a 
national point of view than.to extend the blessings of 
education; but-why not also make appropriations for lu- 
natie asylums? why not. provide for ‘the aged and poor? 
He did-not allude. of course, to the army and navy, (that 
was a different question) but to the aged and destitute of 
the United States. Could any thing be more god-like than 
to-relieve them? Why not include, also, alms-houses, 
and go on through all the circles of public and private 
calamities? . 

The gentleman from. Pennsylvania. [Mr. Mangs], said 
we had given donations.to. people. who suffered-by: firein 
Alexandria; and asked,:should any difference be matle in 
appropriations of Jand -anrd money: : Andare. we thug 
{asked Mr. H:} to provide for persons who have suffered 
from the elements, by land or sea—for all who liave met 
with-misfortune—are all to be provided for? What will 
this cnd.in? The United States will then have jurisdiction 
ofall charities in the country, and next be called upon to 
make appropriations for them. . He said:he did not mean 
to go into the constitutional questions ‘but to state the 
principle which we must act-wpon hereafter, if this bill is 
passed. Precedents have been quoted to support the bill, 
which in turn will become. precedent for another exercise 
of a greater power. Ile wished to explain the responsi- 
> ne t bility which gentlemen would. bave to act, under in sup- 
for. any-unconstitutional exercise-of his: powers. that then | porting the bill, and:on-the third ‘reading of it he would 
is the proper time to call him.4e ap.account.... As if the {call for the yeas and nays. 8 a at 
people did not know. that the whole:-misehief was done} Mr. FOOT asked a. division. of the, amendment.. He 
during the-exertion of his power-~as if the people did not} wished «to separate the appropriations..for.. insti 1 
know that this. was: but a new. version‘of. the old_story-—|already chartered from. those intended for future institu- 
“€shutting the stable-door after.thehorse was stolen,” or | tions. : : ae soe 
dike the administering-of medicine te a dead person.: ‘This, |... Phe.question on-the several amendments was put, and 
‘tooy.tobe'told, by waycof enabling the people—__ . |decided.in the affirmative. d eee eee 
he:VICE PRESIDENT said the:question before the}. Mr. McKINLEY. moyed an. amendment. going to. make 
Senate-wag-not the exercise of the. Executive powers.].. Jitthe duty of the Secretary of the Treasnry. to select from 


assed abill appropriating three hundred thousand doilars 
or the benefit of Alabama, to aid her in making internal 
improvements, on the ground that it is also for the benefit 
of the United: States... Would any one venture to say that 
the object of this.bill is‘not-more national and more for 
the common benefit.than improvements in. Alabama?:. He 
said he would-vote for the- Bill; as-it. established no new. 
principle. Pyke à 148; ` : 
i. McKINLEY: and. Mr: LIVINGSTON. again ad= 
-dressed:thé Senate, ‘severally stating and-explaining:their 
. Views in relation tothe bill. : rs 

0 Mr; BARTON: said he-rose to answer one part of the 
argument of the gentleman from Louisiana; he referred 
to what he (Mr. L.] said, in case-this. bill should pass: that 
precedent would be followed by precedent, until our 
Government would become a consolidation of the powers 
of the States; that the republic would be overthrown, and 
a monarchy substituted, -and:finally perhaps it would end 
inia despotism or in-anarchy.:. That is-not the process, 
[said Mri.) that.is not the route which the Government 
will take in removing’ from republicanism to despotism. 
He would here remark, that, if Congress stept beyond the 
powers granted by the constitution, we Have the Judiciary: 
branch to correct us, and confine us within our constitu- 
tional limits.. But the gentleman from Louisiana did not 
state the proper process by which this Government may 
arrive ut monarchy or despotism. Permit me to suggest 
{said Mr. B.] what I. conceive .to be the certain. order of 
effecting this change. -It.is to render the Executive unre- 
strained and uncontrolled’in his prerogatives. He was 
not going-to argue now. the: removing: power. of the Pre- 
sident, not-was' he going to move:to take up the resolu- 
tions he.offered a few days ago.on. that questions but he 
was proceeding to'suggest what he deemed amore likely. 
way tö arrive at:despotism. than Mr. Le had-done. It is 
what-General Washington called a: ‘*£combination,” that 
would-rally round.a military leader, dazzling the popula- 
. tion: by- his: achievements, The next step would be to 
haven Senate, (or some body having the name by which 
that body in France corresponding to a Senate is called) 
that could be driven from its post, and say that the Pre- 
sident cannot be held responsible, till: the.end of his term, 
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according to the rank of the vessel in thetine: 
tinction is also. proposed to b> made between: 
while at sea, or on land=service. Those regulatic 
been made on just and moderate principles. The 
tary of the Navy is authorized-to make such other regu 
lations as he may. consider necessary to give full. effect, to, 
the provisions of the bill. These views which he bad. 
expressed, Mr, H. said, were concurred in -by the Com- 
missioners of the Navy; and it was believed, if acted upon, 
would promote. the comfort of the crews of our armed 
vessels;: would prevent abuses, and. save. money. to, the 
country. È EAS : i 

Mr. HOLMES inquired why the supplies should not-be 
distributed to the officers and crews at.the invoice prices 
of them, since it was proposed by the bill to. give a.per 
annum compensation to the pursers, and why ten: per 
cent: was fixed upon as an advance upon them? 

Mr. HAYNE replied, that the committee experienced 
some difficulty in settling this matter, as suggested -by 
the gentleman from Maine. He considered the per centum 
fixed upon as just and necessary: for, suppose [said Mr. 
H.] the United States ought not to make any thing in fur- 
nishing the supplies, was it not known that many articles 
of sea stores were perishable? ‘he committee doubted 
whether ten per cent. would be sufficient to meet contin- 
gent losses. Some thought that fifteen or twenty per 
cent. would be little enough. 

Mr. FOOT remarked, that the compensation to pur- 
sers, as specified in the fourth section of the bill, was dif- 
ferent. It is proposed to give a purser on board of a ship 
of the line at the rate of two thousand’ five hundred dol- 
lars a year; on board of a frigate, two thousand dollars; 
on board of a sloop of war, one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; and on boned of any other vessel, one thousand three 
hundred dollars. Mr. F. said he knew no reason why. a 
purser of a ship of the line, who has the best accommo- 
dations, who undergoes no more risk than, and is liable 
only to the same penalty as, the purser of a frigate, sheuld 
have a larger compensation; nor, on the same principle, 
could he sec why the purser of a sloop of war should 
have a smaller compensation than the purser of a frigate. 

In small vessels, in vessels less than half the size, and 
less thah half thé crew of a ship of the line, the enalty 
and risk were the same. If the objectis to pay for ser- 
vices, they are all entitled to the same sum. 

Mr. HAYNE said that the compensation was intended 
to be graduated on the responsibilty and trust of the pur- 
sers. Is itnot manifest that, in a large ship; the trouble 
and responsibility will be double that of a small ‘vesscl? 
it was this consideration which suggested the diserimina- 
tion in their salaries. Whenever pursers are on shore | 
in the discharge of their duty ata navy yard or station, the _ 
bill provides that they shall receive the same pay as pur- 
sers on board a frigate; and, while absent on leave, or 
waiting orders, or absent on furlough, they shall receive 
the same allowances made to licutentants under the same 
circumstances. These were the views of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and were recommended by the Navy 
Coumnigsioners as judicious regulations. 

Mr. FOOT observed, in reference to that part of the 
fourth section which provides that. each purser shall re- 
ecive the same. pay’as when on board: of ‘his ship, while 
settling his accounts at the seat of government, that, as 
the expenses were equal, the compensation ought to ‘be 
the sume. BST i pai Scam 

Mr. HAYNE said it was intended to suppose the ¢on- 
nuance of the cruise, at the end. of the crdise;*to con- 
sider the purser, with respect*to his compensation, still - 
ona cruise, as his Jabor and responsibility were the same, 
If the first principle (graduating the pay of pursers) was 
a correct one, then this followed as a legitimate conse- 
quence. 

Mr. HOLMES said he was not satisfied with. these 


among the lands subject to entry at private sale the town- 
ship of land granted to. any State within which such lands 
may lie; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BARTON thea moved to add to the bill «and the 
institutions. hereafter incorporated: shall sell said town- 
ships within five’ years after their incorporation,” which 
was also-agreed to. ote 

Mr. NOBLE, with a view to afford the Senate further 
time for reflection on the amendments, moved that. they 
should be printed, and, with the bill, Jaid.on. the table; 
which was agreed to--zyes 25. ue 


TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1830. 
THE INDIANS. 


On motion by Mr. WHITE, the bill to provide for an 
exchange of lands with the Indians residing in any of the 
States or Territories, and for their removal west of the 
river Mississippi, was considered in Committee of the 
Whole; and 

Mr. WHITE, who reported the bill, explained its ob- 
ject, and, anticipating: objections, he discussed at large 
the rights of the Indians, the rights of the States, and the 
power of the General Government, in reference to the 
right of the former to self-government within the limits of 
a sovereign State, against the will of such State, &c. 

Mr. ERELINGHUYSEN then rose, and said that he 
desired to make some remarks on the subject of the bill, 
but, as he was much indisposed, and it was now late, he 
would move an adjournment. 

‘At the request of Mr. McKINLEY, Mr. F. withdrew his 
motion, and Mr. McK. moved to add to the 4th section 
these words: 

«And, upon the payment of such valuation, the im- 
provements so valued and paid for shall pass to the United 
States, and possession shall not afterwards be permitted 
to any of the same tribe.” K 

After some conversation between Messrs, FORSYTH, 
SPRAGUE, and McKINLEY, on the effect intended by 
the amendment, and before the question on the amend. 
ment was taken, an adjournment took place. 


i Wrovespax, Arnii 7, 1830. 
PAY OF PURSERS IN THE NAVY. 

The bill «regulating the duties and providing for the 
compensation of pursers in the navy” being taken up for 
a second reading, 

Mr. HAYNE in explanation of the bill, stated the 
practice, which now prevails, of finnishing supplies to 
the officers and crews of the public armed vessels of the 
United States. The present mode of making the usual 
supplies is, said he, from the stores of the pursers, who 
distribute and make the necessary purchases on thei 
own account. This practice tends to profuseness, as 
the purser is induced to pass off as mach as he possibly 
can, no matter at how high a price he may lay bis stores 
up. There were many other abuses, which, taken akl: 
together, render a change necessary, gad it is to remedy 
these evils in the system that the biH is “recommended. 
Tt. is proposed. that the supplies usually furnished by 
pursers, shail be in future Inid in by Government, under 
the direction of the Navy Department, and shall be 
committed to the care of the. purse of the ship, who is 
io furnish them to the officers and erew, according to the 
seaustemed mode of requisition, and at an advance of ten 
per cent. upon the prime cost of such supplies. Pursers 
are required to sccount,.and are held responsible for all 
supphes confided to their cate; and they are also bound 


to give such security as will be satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the faithful: performance of. their 
duties. “Fhe inl preps to change the compensation of 
pirsers toa fixed annual ‘salary, which is to be graduated! 

Vor. VI— 39 ` 
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reasons. Ifthe purser-of a large ship was longer settling 
his.accounts than the purser.of a small vessel, then there: 
-ought to be no discrimination. ; : oe 
“Mr. HAYNE, in reply, referred the gentleman to the 
proyise in the fourth section of the bill, whiel limits the 
time: of remaining~at.the seat of government to one 
month.» ee : aed : 


Mr. DICKERSON © said ‘the bill proposed to allow| 


pursers absent on leave; waiting orders, or on a furlough, 
the same’ pay and allowances made to Heutenants under 

- the same circumstances. He wished to know what Jieu- 
tenants did receive, 

Mr. HAYNE replied that they received half pay. 

Mr. DICKERSON said that abuses in this respect pre- 
vailed. He considered the allowance proposed to be 
given to pursers while in the navy yard, was too great. 
He ‘submitted that such compensation to pursers, while 
not-on actual service, was tuo great. ? 

Mr. HAYNE said, motives of economy suggested this 
provision. Fhe moment they eome on shore they are 
attached to the navy yard, and, while absent on furlough, 
they areto receive the same as Heutenants, who receive 
but five hundred dollars while absent, &c. It was indis- 
pensable to allow them something while not at sea, in 
order to keep up their connexion with the navy. This, 

[said Mr. H.] is doing nothing more than we ought to do. 
The abuses referred to by Mr. D. would be corrected 
under the bill, as the Secretary of the Navy was thus em- 
-powered, ` : < 

Mr. DICKERSON did not believe it was necessary to 
pay them so much for the purpose of keeping up their 
connexion with the navy. They will willingly remain in 
the ranks without it, and he thought it was improper to 
pay them while off duty. That a whole corps should be 
paid at all times when out of service he could not agree, 
and would therefore vote against the provision. 

Mr. FOOT moved to amend that part of the bill fix- 
ing the compensation for pursers, while settling their ac- 
counts at the seat of government, so that each purser 
should, in that case, have the pay of a purser of a sloop 
of war. Here there was no difference in the responsi- 
bility of any, and he thought the compensation of all 
should be the same. ` 

Mr. HAYNE said he would not object to this amend- 
ment. The argument was strong that the compensa- 
tion of all should be as their troubles are, the same. The 
rate of a sloop of war was a fair medium between a ship 
and a schooner. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. FOOT said there was pen inequality, if not injus- 
tice, in graduating the pay of pursers as proposed in the 
fourth section of the bill. If a purser of a frigate is to 
have two thousand dollars, why should so wide a distinc- 
tion be made between the purser of a ship of the Ie, 
who is to. receive two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
of a sloop of war, who is to receive only one thousand six 
hundred dollars? I presume, [said Mr. F.] a purscr on board 
of a sloop of. wat, on the West India station, would have 
great reason to complain; for although there is more re- 
sponsibility as to the issuing of the supplies, yet on the 
bond there is the same responsibility. 

Pursers ought not to be reduced in rank; but there may 
be pursers who have been long in the service in small 
vessels, and he therefore thought so great a distinction as 
this ought not to be kept up. 

Mr. F. moved to amend the bill, so that, instead of giv- 
ing, as it now proposes, one thousand six hundred dollars 
to the-purser of a sloop of war, “ànd one thousand three 
hundred dollars to the purser of any other vessel,” it 


tee had fixed upon the graduation of the pay proposed 
in. the bill as. recommended by the Navy Commission- 
ers. He: considered the ‘rates were reasonable, and 
showed they were proportioned as nearly as could be to 
the trouble and “responsibility ineurred by the respective 
officers, oo pe à 
Theamendment-was negatived. 
Mr. FOOT moved to amend- the same section so as to 
reduce the salary of a purser: of'a'ship of the line fronz 
two thousand five hundred dollars to. two thousand dollars, 
being the salary proposed for a purser Of a fi'igate. 

Mr. HAYNE opposed this. amendment. He said there 
could be ro better reason for reducing the salary of a 
purser of a ship of the line to that of the purser of a 
frigate, than there is for reducing the latter to that of a 
sloop of war, He dwelt again on the necessity of giving 
an excess of compensation equivalent to the greater de- 
gree of trouble and responsibility attached to the office 
of purser of a large vessel. The greater number of the 
crew of Targe vessels he adduced as an additional reason 
why regard should be had to the consequent labor that 
must be undergone. 

Mr. FOOT considered that the pay of pursers ought 
not to be greater than that of the commanding officers of 
the navy. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said there was no principle 
whatever in the amendment. Take the case of collectors 
in New York and Baltimore; in the former place the col- 


`| lector has double the responsibility, and double the salary. 


After a few observations from Mr. FOOT in reply, 

The question on the amendment was decided in the 
negative. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he was opposed to the differ- 
ence of compensation proposed in the bill when pursers 
are atseaand on shore. The bill proposes to give them, 
when diseharging their duties at the navy yard, the same 
pay as purscrs of frigates. Ie considered this too much; 
the difference of the service did not justify such a com- 
pensation. He moved to reduce the sum to the pay of 
pursers of sloops of war. 

Mr. WOODBURY, admiting the responsibility to be less 
in such cases, did not object to the reduction, on the part 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKERSON moved to strike out the words ‘and 
while absent on Icave, or waiting orders, or absent on fur- 
lough, they (pursers) shall receive the same pay and al- 
lowances made to lieutenants under the same circum- 
stances.” He thought that paying them while not in ser- 
vice was too much like pensioning. He moved the amend- 
ment to try the sense of the Senate on it, although he 
was aware of the necessity of keeping them connected 
with the navy. 

Mr. SILSBEE expressed a hope that the amendment 
would not prevail, unless it was the intention of gentle- 
men to drive them out of the service at once. They 
ought [said Mr. S.} to be kept in connexion with the na- 
vy, and if you agree to this proposition, the consequence 
will be, they must quit the service. He trusted the 
Senate would not adopt it: for, if we do, we may as well 
say to them at once, ‘* go--leave the service.” He did 
not consider their proposed pay as more than reasonable 
and just. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he would withdraw his amend- 
ment, though he did not think it required so Jarge a sum 
to keep the pursers in the service. 

Mr. HAYNE said, if it had been agreed to, the only 
effect of it would be to double the expense of the Go- 
vernment in this respect: for they would all, of necessity, 


should: read, and ‘* to the purser on board of a sloop of} be attached to some navy yard or station, instead of being 


war" gr of any other vessel, one thousand five hundred 
dollars. per annum.” - 


Mr, HAYNE opposed this amendment, The commit- 


allowed leave of absence, as heretofore. The whole bill 
has been suggested by considerations of reform in’ the 
department of the Government, 
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Mr. FOOT said he might have misapprehended the bill, 
but he was of opinion that it was neither calculated to 
reform nor to decrease our expenses. The first section 
of the bill proposes that all articles be provided by Go- 


vernment, under the direction of the Navy Department. 
Now, any one who is at all acquainted with our foreign 


stations knows that it is often necessary tomake purchases 
at foreign ports. Each ship must then have an agent, or 
a new department mast he created—a purchasing depart- 
ment, Mr. F. supposed. 

Mr. WOODBURY said the second section of the biil 
provides that, where there is no navy agent to make the 
necessary purchases, the purser shall he permitted to pur- 
chase any articles for the use of the crew, and then only in 
an emergency, and on the authority of the commanding 
oficer; for which purchase vouchers will be required. 
Mr. W. stated that particular instances had occurred 
where their emoluments had been supposed to reach, in a 
year, eight or ten thousand dollars, and that a reduction 
would excite less gencral competition for the office. 

‘The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

THE INDIANS. 

The Senate resumed, -as in Committee of the Whole, 
the consideration of the bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians residing in any of the States or 
"Territories, and for their removal west of the river Mis- 
sissippi- 

Mr. McKINLEY withdrew the amendment which he 
proposed to the fourth section, yesterday, intending, as he 
said, to offer it at a different stage of the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN then rose in reply to Mr. 
WHITE, and spoke about two hours. At about three 
o'clock he gave way for a motion to adjourn. 


Yuunrspay, Arnir 8, 1830. 
PAY OF PURSERS IN THE NAVY. 

‘Khe bill “regulating the duties and providing for the 
sormpensation of purscrs in the navy,” was taken up, and 
road the third time; and the question being on its passage, 

Mr. FOOT said that sufficient information had not 
been imparted to induce him to agree to the passage of 
this bill He had csamined. into the amount of compen- 
sation now given to pursers, and he found that this bill 
proposed an entire change in relation to it. The number of 
pursers in the service, according to the blue book, is forty- 
three, and their compensation, at six hundred and sixty dol- 
Jars per annum, the present allowance, amounts to twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred and cighty dollars. By this 
hill the compensation of the purser of a ship of the linc 
is fixed ul two thousend five hundred dollars a year, while 
the captain has but one thousand nine hundred and thirty 
dollars; and the purser of a frigate isto have two thou- 
sand dollars, which also excecds the pay of a captain, 
unless he is commanding a squadron. ‘The purser on 
board of a sloop of war is to have one thousand six 
handred dollars, and of any other vessel one thousand 
three hundred dollars, both of which salaries exceed that 
of a master commandant, who, under the present regu- 
lations, receives but one thousand one hundred dollars 
‘Their pay is propused to he made greater, also, than that of 
a lieutenant, who only receives nine hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. ‘They are to receive, too, while not in 
service, the same pay asa lieutenant, Mr. F. said he ceuld 
not see what possible public advantage could be derived 
from this alteration. ‘The whole number of ships [he said] 
was twenty-five; and allowing a purser to each, the in- 
crease of expenditure, according to a calculation he made, 
would be thirty-three thousand three hundred dollars; the 
expense, according to the present system, being twenty- 
eight thousand three hundred and eighty, and according to 
the proposed plan sixty-one thousand six 


The Indians.—Pursers in the Navy. 
eighty dollars. 
more than one 
the officers who perform services at sea, with the excep- 
tion of the captain of a squadron, receive not more than 
the purser of a sccond rate vessel. 


pursers, 


| fended from imposition? 
hundred and and it was due to our sailors, 


(SENATE. 


The bill proposes an increase of pay 
hundred per cent. of what it now is, while 


Mr. HAYNE said if there was any thing certain in the 


world, it was, that the operation of this bill would be to 
reduce the compensation of pursers one-half. The object 
of the committee was to reduce their compensation, 
there was no doubt whatever but that the bill would 
produce that effect. 
true that the change would 
on the treasury. 
ject, by stating the operation of the existing and the pro- 
posed rule, and then gentleman could decide which was 
the better. 
one connected with the navy has complained, that the crew 


and 


Notwithstanding this, it was very 
produce an additional charge 
Mr. H. said, he would explain the sub- 


lt has been felt as an evil, of which every 
have been invariably divested of their entire pay by the 


who are authorized to lay up stores of goods, and 
who derive the greater part of their compensation by the 


sales of these goods to the sailors, at advanced prices. 


The United States, as has been observed, allow a com- 
pensation to the pursers; but this is not their only com- 
pensation; it is the smallest part of it. They are per- 
mitted [said Mr. H,] to carry out stores, and sell them at 
a profit to the ship’s company; and, although attempts 
have been made to regulate these profits, they have, on 
some articles, it is known, amounted. to sixty per cent. 
Under this system, what must be the effect? And he 
would appeal to all who were connected with the navy, 
to those who know what effects such causes would pro- 
duce on the human character. He repeated, that the 
purser was permitted to lay up the stores, and, to enable 
him to do so, money was advanced to him by the United 
States. By the regulations, he is authorized to sell them 
at a per centage; thus (Mr. H. said] making it his interest 
to purchase the goods at a high price, and to dispose of 
as much as possible. He is not dependent on his salary, 
but on the profits to be derived from the sale of the 
stores to the sailors, who are induced to purchase so 
much, and at so high a price, that, at the winding up of 
their accounts, their pay is exhausted by the purser. The 
operation of the law [said Mr. H.] was cruel and unjust 
towards these men, who were the most liable of any to be 
imposed upon. By the existing regulations, the purser 
is induced to screw from the sailor his last farthing. It 
was impossible [he said} to avoid frauds, under the pre- 
sent system. The purser had the opportunity and the 
means to lay up the stores at one price, and charge them 
at another, Mr. H. said he was not authorized to say that 
such a practice was gencral, but one case of this charac- 
ter had been reported by the Navy Department. It ap- 
peared on the trial of a purser, at a Jate court martial, that 
he had bought goods at one dollar and fifty cents, and 
sold the same at three dollars and fifty cents. The frauds 
of the purser were detected, he was found guilty, and 
cashiered. Abuses had been so interwoven in the system, 
that they must he practised while it continues. Mr. H. 
said he understood the profits of a purser, in this way, for 
a single year, were ten thousand dollars; and this was not 


. improbable, for they were not required to render an aç- 


count of their sales. ‘hat such abuses did prevail, no 
gentleman would deny. By the bill, the goods are to be 
purchased by Government, under the direction of the 
Navy Department, and furnished to the sailors at an ad- 
vance of ten per cent. instead of allowing the purser to 
draw from the crew ten thousand dollars beyond his pay, as 
in the instance he had alluded to. Why, he asked, appoint 
pursers at a salary of seven or cight hundred dollars, and 
pay them the balance out of the pockets of the poor hard- 
working sailors, who, of all others, required to be de- 
It was an act of common justice, 
to their comfort and happi- 


¥ 


‘of pursers would, in many instances, be reduced. one-half, 


sary with respect to pursers, but he did not think this was 
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jess, to protect them. “Mr. H. then recapitulated his. ar- 
uments of yesterday, and, in conclusion, read an extract 
from the report of the Navy Commissioners, in recommen- 
dation of the measure proposed. one BR : 
“Mr. FOOT said there was no doubt that the emoluments 


nor was there any more doubt that their pay, when unem- 
ployed, would be increased. He admitted the evil existed, 


‘but he considered the bill-not calculated to remove it. 


The saving proposed by allowing the purser ten per cent. 
reminded him of the saving made some time ago by the 
Navy Agent in extra postages. He was, however, in fa- 


‘yor of the first section of the bill, but he objected to that 
“part of the bill increasing the pay of pursers to that of the 
highest navy officers. 


As the provisions of the bill would 
not, in his opinion, correct the evil, and-as it would cause 
an additional expense of. thirty odd thousand dollars, if 
adopted, with an additional commission of ten per cent. 
tobe allowed by the United States, he felt it his duty to 
oppose it. f 

Mr. BELL opposed the bill, on the ‘ground. that nei- 
ther the talents nor experience required to perform the 
duties of purser, or the responsibility attached to the of- 
fice, justified so high a salary as the bill contemplated. 
Many revenue officers handle and-are entrusted with more 
money and property than any purser, and yet have nota 
salary of more than one thousand dollarsa year. Any 
person qualified to fill the office of clerk, if a man of pro- 
bity, was competent to discharge the duties of purser. 


`The situation was much sought after, as the services re- 
“quired. were not difficult; and, if the salary was even less, 


we would find many anxious to accept of it, sufficiently 
qualified. We hear [said Mr. B.] much talk about reform 
and retrenchment. He would be glad, he said, to sce some 
of it practised. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he believed reform was neces- 


the best way to effectit, by increasing their salaries. The 
abuses were enormous, and, to remedy them, he would 
suggest, to give to the pursers the salaries they have, and 
inflict a penalty on them for whatever abuse in office they 
may be guilty of. Let them sell out the goods at a fair 
price, and, if they behave dishonestly, discharge or cash- 
ier them, but do not raise their salaries. What reason, 
he asked, was there for raising them to the grade of lieu- 


` tenants, when not on service? Is it because they have 


heretofore made too much, and we do not like to reduce 
them at once? Is it through a desire to save, not the 
United States, but these officers? If a proper accounta- 
bility were enforced, the power of the Department would 
reach them; and he believed their: present’ compensation 
wasamply sufficient, withoutincreasing it. Applications for 
this: office were numerous, andit was generally thought 
that the office of purser is the direct road to fortune. 
Although believing it to be the intention of the Committee 
to produce. reform of these abuses, yet considering the 
bill ineffectual for‘that object, he would vote against its 
passage; and,-as he wished to record his name, he asked 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. TAZEWELL said he would vote for the bill, be- 
cause it was recommended by the Navy Commissioners, 
although he had himself but little confidence in the suc- 
cess of the experiment. He had proposed to alter the ra- 
tions, and to assimilate them to those of the French or 
British navy, which, if done, would render this officer, 


if at all necessary, merely a commissary, and would make 


the seamen more secure, and frauds Jess frequent; but 
others, more conversant with the matter than he-was, re- 


periment. This was not a new plan. 


of purchasing tobacco at high prices, charging according- 
ly, and made enormous profits. 
remedy the evil, ‘purchased the tobacco for each. ship, 


The Government, to 


and, in. most cases, the tobacco; in a few months, became 
damaged, was condemned, and the purser had to pur- 
chase more.’ Such: will be.the case here, he feared; and 
lay up stores how and when yow will, they will become 
damaged, and be condemned, and somebody must buy 
others in their stead, and that somebody. will be the pur- | 
ser. But, as navy officers. of experience: have recom- 
mended this measure, he would vote for ‘it, although he 
had no confidence in.it, and but little: in his own plan. 
His proposition was to alter the component parts of the 
ration, so as to allow the sailors to select what luxuries 
they thought proper, in lieu of the unnecessarily large 
quantities they now receive. 

Mr. HOLMES said he was disposed to try the experi- 
ment. Allsaw and admitted the evil. He would vote 
for the bill. > i 

Mr. BENTON opposed the plan proposed, as not cal- 
culated to effect its object, althotgh, he was sure, sug- 
gested by the best motives. He said, a similar experiment 
was tried to remedy the abuses and impositions practised 
towards the Indians by the agents appointed to deliver 
them their goods, on the part of the United States. That 
experiment cost the country three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and, notwithstanding, this had lasted for upwards of 
thirty years. He recommended the practice adopted in 
the army. The soldiers, he said, were as subject to im- 
position as sailors. ‘There they have sutlers, and the sol- 
diers may purchase from them, or not, as they please. 
In reply to the objection which might be urged against 
this, that sailors, being at sea, had no choice left, but 
were obliged to purchase from the pursers, Mr. B. said 
that the average time which our vessels were absent from 
a port, was not more than three months—a space of time 
for which they could, while in port, casily provide them- 
selves in all necessaries. 

Mr. HAYNE replied that, under the existing system, 
alladmitted that evils prevailed, and that a remedy was 
required. When an inquiry is made as to the proper re- 
medy-~and he submitted that every gentleman wanted 
light on the subject~-ought we not, he asked, to make 
application for information to those who are acquainted 
with the whole system, with the nature and extent of the 
evils, and who are competent to recommend” measures to 
correct those evils? He thanked gentlemen for giving the 
Naval Committee credit for good intentions, however 
they have failed in carrying them into effect; but he had 
to inform gentlemen that, at every step the Naval Com- 
mittee took, they. felt the want of that practical know- 
ledge of the matter which was necessary for their pro- 
gress, and had to apply for information to those experi- 
enced naval officers, the Commissioners of the Navy. It 
was in conformity with their suggestions and recommen- 
dations the provisions of the bill were framed, with the 
exception of some slight variation. ‘The measures recom- 
mended by the gentleman from New Jersey have been 
resorted to, and have failed; and he weuld submit whe- 
ther, on such subjects as this, gentlemen ought not to dis- 
trust their judgments. As to the remedy of the gen- 
tleman ffom Virginia (Mr. Tazrwxz;.] to alter the rations, 
he did not think it inconsistent with this bill, and if he 
{Mr. T.] wished to offer it, there was a bill before the 
Committee to which it could be appended. He would 
suggest that the President should be authorized to alter 


the rations from time to time, and that they sheuld not be 
fixed by law as they now arc. y 
commended this bill, and he was willing to make the ex-}rations of our navy should be the same as that of 


that the 
the Bri- 


He would net say 


Yomplaints like jtish or French. In the British navy, the sailors are forced 
the present had been formerly made in relation to the is-jto drink several quarts of beer a day, to 


ake them 


suing of tobacco--a very important article in the cor-/red-faced; and if the gentleman would look into the ra- 
sumption of sailors. ‘fhe pursers had been in the habit ‘tions uf the French navy, he did act think that he [Mr. T.] 
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would consent to. put our sailors on: such and so small anj p 


allowance: ; : 

Mr. H. again. stated the benefits which would result to 
the sailors, and to the United States, from the adoption of 
this bill, and then- proceeded to notice the objections of 
Mr. Bex rox; whovhad remarked ‘that the experiment pro- 
posed. had- been. tried with the Indians, and had failed. 
There was a. wide difference, [said Mr. H.]; there was no 
analogy whatever. between the two cases. In. this bill 
guards are proposed which will effectually prevent any 
abuses. The supplies are to be laid up on requisition, on 
the order of the Navy Department, and will’ be subject 
to inspection. “An invoice of them is to be given to the 
commander of the ship and: to the purser, who is to 
give a receipt. for them, when confided to his care. 
He is then held responsible for all, and has to keep 
regular accounts with the officers and crew. It is thus 
impossible that the stores will not be laid in well, and 
that any frauds or impositions can take place. The situ- 
ation of sailors and soldiers was, he said, quite different. 
The soldier may purchase from the sutler or not, as he 
pleases, as he has another vender to resort to, but the sail- 
or has no such chince—there is no competition at sea--the 
purser hasall in hisown power. When on shore he may act 
as the soldier. This bill may not, (said Mr. H.] succeed; 
but as those most skilled in such matters advise that it will 
remedy an existing evil, the committee thought it their 
duty to lay it before the Senate. 

Mr. FOOT said that the bill would cause an increase not 
only of the expense of pursers, butan increase of expenses, 
exclusive of that, to the United States. If sugar is laid 
up here at twelve and a half cents a pound, and the vessel 
sails for the West Indies, there sugar of the same quality 
can be had for two and a half cents a pound. Slops, as 
they are called, can be purchased.in the Mediterra- 
nean much cheaper than here; yet by each of these the 
United States will be a loser. He suggested to fix the pre- 
mium at ten per cent on issues, and to let the compensa- 
tion of pursers stand as it now is. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that he understood the 
chairman of the Committee [ Mr. Haxyr] to state that the 
money.was advanced by Government in long voyages. 
Suppose, then; that a vessel goes to the Pacific for three 
years, and that Government advances thirty thousand dol- 


lars, the interest.on that sum would be equal-to the pur-j 


ger’s pay. In reply to what had been said by Mirs BESTON, 
Mr. S. said he was correct in stating that the gencral time 


of a voyage at sea. was three months, bet not so in stating oa 
Acca rant ‘ Bl der it; and to anticipate and endeavor to meet all such 


thatalla sailor had to do when he arrived in port, was to 
go ashore and buy what he wanted. The sailor has not 


money: he takes none to sea with him, and if he did, [said ; 
Mr. $.] he would throw it overboard, likely. But suppose | 


Jack asks the purser for ten dollars; whether to 
shore for a frolic or buy a coat; the purser refuses him. 
Jack then says, I want a pair of boots. A sailor [said 
Mr. $.] never wants boots; but this case had, to his know- 
ledge, occured. Jack, of course, gets-the boots; he- is 
charged fifteen, dollars for thems he goes on shore and 
sells them for two dollars, all which he spends. ‘This, 
[said Mr: S.]is in reply to the remedy suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, and this would be the result of it. 
He said he would vote for the bill. 

The question was then puton the passage of the bill, 
and decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, 34 to 10. 


` THE INDIANS. 


"Phe Senate resumed the bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians. residing in any of the States or 
‘Territories, and for their removal west of the M ssippi. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to add to the bill the 
following: 

c See. 9. Phat, until the sai 
to remove, as by this act is contemplated, 


d tribes or nations shall choose [the collisions that e 
they shall Lelthe S 


and encroachments. 


‘Sec. 10. That, before any removal shall take place of 


any of the said tribes or nations, and before any exchange 
or exchanges of land be made as aforesaid, that the rights 
of any such tribes or nations, in the premises, “shall be'sti- 
pulated for, secured, and guarantied, by treaty or treaties, 
as heretofore made.” : 


Mr. McKINLEY. then . renewed the amendment which 
he heretofore offered to the 4th section, in the following 
words: X 

“And upon the payment ‘of such valuation, the im- 
provements so valued and paid for shall pass to the United 
States; and possession shall not afterwards oe’ permitted 
to any of the same tribe.” ` 

ir. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the Senate about 
two hours, in continuation of his speech heretofore com- 
menced, when he gave way for an adjournment. 


Frinax, Arri 9, 1850. 


‘The billto provide for an exchange of lands with the 
Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, and 
for their removal west of the river Mississippi, was resum- 
ed; in Committee of the Whole, with the amendment of- 
ferred by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ` 

Mr. F. addressed the Senate nearly two hours in con- 
tinuation and conclusion of his speech on the subject. 

[Elis speech, as delivered on the three severaidays, was 
as follows:] 


I propose an amendment, Mr. President, to this bill, 


by the addition of two sections in the forms, of provisos. 


The first of which brings up to our consideration the na- 
ture of our public duties, in relation to the Indian nations; 
and the second provides for the continuance of our future 
negotiations, by the mode of treaties, as in our past inter- 
course with them. The following is the amendment: 

[See previous day’s proceedings. } 

The first of these sections discloses the real object 
sought by this bill, seemingly composed of harmless clauses. 
it supposes that the design of the system of which the 
present bill forms but a part, is really. to remove all the 
Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi, or, in case of their 
refusal, to subject them to State sovereignty and legisla- 


tion. The honorable Senator [Mr. Wurrs] who yester- 
day addressed the Senate, found it necessary soto consi- 


objections to this course of policy, as he deemed worthy 
of a refutation. 
Sir, I prefer t 


ily ser 


istration, it 


be mistaken. 
present. Chief 
prudent policy 
ington, who, 
these tribes, 


e Savurpar, August 22, 1789. 


£93 


thereto annexed, advice and consent. 


"his was a most impertant do 


ument. Tt developed all 
en the Indian tribes and 
dto the conssicrntion of lhe See. 
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nate certain leading principles of policy which he thought 
it was wise to pursue. These principles are embodied in 
seven distinct interrogatories; the fourth of which submits 


explain away, our public treaties. They are- the supreme 
law of the land, so. declared to be by. the constitution. 
‘They: bind the President and all other departments, rulers 


to the Senate “ whether the United States shall solemn-} and people. And when their provisions shall be contro- 


ly.guaranty to the Creeks their remaining territory, and 
maintain the same, if necessary, by a line of military 
posts.” - This question ‘was wholly answered in the af- 
firmative’’ by that body, and.the blank (for an appropria- 
tion of necessary funds) was ordered. to be filled at the 
discretion of the President of the United States. Again, 
on the 11th of August, 1790, President Washington sent 
a special message to the Senate by his Secretary, the sub- 
ject matter of which he introduces by the following sug- 
gestion: S 

e Gentlemen of the Senate: 

*¢ Although the treaty with the Creeks may be regard- 
edas the main foundation of the future. peace and pros- 
perity. of the Southwestern frontier of the United States, 
yet, in order. fully to.effect:so desirable an object, the 
treaties which have been entered into with the other tribes 
in that quarter, must be faithfully performed on our part.” 

Hethen proceeds to remind the Senate, that, by the 
treaty with the Cherokees, in November, 1785, (the trea- 
ty of Hopewell) ‘the said Cherokees placed themselves 
under the protection of the United States, and had a 
boundary assigned them,” that the white people settled 
on the frontiers had openly violated the said boundary by 
intruding on the Indian lands; that the United States in 
Congress assembled, on the first day of September, 1788, 

_ had, by their proclamation, forbidden all such unwatrant- 
able intrusions, enjoined the intruders to depart without 


verted; when their ‘breach of fulfilment become subjects 
of ‘investigation; here; sir, and.in the other Hall of our 
Legislation, are such: momentous concerns to be debated. 
and considered. : That: wé-may freely exercise these es- 
sential powers, and review the proclaimed opinions of the 
Executive, I have submitted the first branch of the amend- 
ment. We possess the constitutional right. to inquire 
wherefore it was that, when some of these tribes appeal- 
ed to the Executive for protection, according to the terms 
of our treaties with them, they received the answer that 
the Government of the United States could not interpose 
to arrest or prevent the legislation of the States over 
them. Sir, it was a harsh measure, indeed, to faithful al- 
lies, that had so long reposed in confidence on a nation’s 
faith. They had, in the darkest: hour of trial, turned to 
the xgis which the most solemn pledges had provided for 
them, and were comforted by the conviction that it would 
continye to shed upon them a pure and untarnished beam 
of light and hope. Deep, indeed, must have been their 
despondency, when their political father assured them 
that their confidence would be presumptuous, and dissuad- 
ed them from all expectation of relief. 

The instructions that have proceeded from the War De- 
partment to the agents of Indian affairs have excited just and 
strong jealousies of the measures that are now recom- 
mended. They have prompted this amendment, in the 
hope that, by some public and decided expression of our 


loss of time; but that there were still some refractory in-| disapprobation, a train of political management with these 


truders remaining. The President then distinctly an- 
nounces his determination to exert the powers entrusted 
to him by the constitution, in order to carry into faithful 
execution the treaty of Hopewell, unless a new boundary 
should be arranged with the Cherokees, embracing the 
intrusive settlement, and compensating the Cherokees in 
the cessions they shall make on the occasion. And in 
view of the whole case, he requests the advice of the 
Senate, whether overtures shall be made to the Chero- 
kees to arrange such new boundary, and concludes his 
communication with the following emphatical question: 
“3d. Shall the United States stipulate solemnly to guar- 
anty the new boundary which may be arranged??? 

It produced as pointed a response: for the Senate 

*¢ Resolved, In case a new or other boundary than that 
stipulated by the treaty of Hopewell shall be concluded 
with the Cherokee Indians, that the Senate do advise and 
consent solemnly to guaranty the same.” A new boun- 
dary. was arranged. by a second treaty; the solemn guar- 
antee was given to the Cherokees; and cogent, indeed, 
should be the causes: that now lead us to think or speak 
lightly of such sacred obligations. 


tribes may be arrested, and our country saved from the 
dishonor of buying over the consent of corrupted chiefs 
to a traitorous surrender of their country. I will read a 
part of these instructions; they are from the War Depart- 
ment, to Generals Carroll and Coftee, of the date of 30th 
May, 1829: “The past (remarks the Secretary, in re- 
spect to Indian councils) has demonstrated their utter 
aversion to this mode, whilst it has been made equally 
clear, that another mode promises greater success. Jn 
regard to the first, (that by councils) the Indians have 
seen in the past, that it has been by the result of councils 
that the extent of thcir country has been from time to 
time diminished. ‘hey all comprehend this. Hence it 
is that those who are interested in keeping them where 
they are alarm their fears, and, by previous cautioning, in- 
duce them to reject all offers looking. to. this object. 
There is no doubt, however, but the mass-of the people 
would be glad to emigrate; and there is as little doubt 
that they are kept from this exercise of their choice by 
theirchiefsand other interested and influential men,” &c, 
Again: ‘Nothing is more certain than that, if the chiefs 
and influential men could be brought into the measure, 


{ lament, sir, that so bright and illustrious a precedent |the rest would implicitly follow. It becomes, therefore, 


was not regarded, and that the President had not yielded 
to the safe guidance of such high example; and I deplore 
it: the more because*it was concerning these very tribes, 
inthe State of Georgia, that General Washington chose 
to confer with his constitutional advisers. 

Instead of this just proceeding, the present adminis- 
tration have thought proper, without the slightest con- 
sultation with either House of Congress; without any op- 
portunity for counsel or concert, discussion or delibera- 
tion, on the part of. these co-ordinate branches of the Go- 
vernment, to despatch the whole subject in a tone and 
style of decisive constraction of our obligations and of In- 
dian rights. Jt would really seem, sir, as if opinizn was 
to be forestalled, and the door of inquiry sbut forever 
upon these grave questions, so deeply implicating our na- 
tional faith and honor. We must firmly. protest against 
this: Executive disposition of these high interests. No 
one branch of the, Government can rescind, modify, or 


a matter of necessity, if the General Government would 
benefit these people, that it move upon them in the line 
of their own prejudices, and, by the adoption of any pro- 
per means, break the power that is warring with their 
best interests, The question is, how can this be best done? 
Not, it is believed, for the reasons suggested, by means of 
a general council. There, they would be awakened to 
all the intimations which those who are opposed to their 
exchange of country might throw out; and the conse- 
quence would be--what it has been—a firm refusal to ac- 
quiesce. The best resort is believed to be that which is 
embraced in an appeal to the chiefs and influential men, 
not together, but apart, at their own houses, and, by a 
proper exposition of their real condition, rouse: them to 
think of that; whilst offers to them of extensive reserva- 
tions in fee simple, and other rewards, would, it is hoped, 
result in obtaining their acquiescence.” 


Let us analyze this singular state-paper. It docs uot 
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relish the congregation of Indian councils. -In these as- 
semblies, they deliberate and weigh the policy of mea- 
sures; they calculate the results of proposed improve- 
ments. These councils embody the collected wisdom of 
the tribes. . Their influence is of the authority of law; 
the people look to them for. protection. They know 
that in the multitude of counsellors there is safety: 
Hence nations, far in advance of the Indians, always. mect 
in council, when their great interests are to be promoted 
or defended. But these special agents are discouraged 
from hoping that the objects can be obtained in this good 
old fashioned way. The Indians are too wise to be caught 
when the net is spread so fully in sight. ‘They are direct- 
ed to avoid all associations; and, with the public purse in 
hand, to. take the chiefs alone; to approach individually, 
and at home; ‘*to. meet them in the way of their preju- 
dices.” admire the ingenious clothing of a most odi- 
ous proposal, 

A strong hint is suggested to try the effect of terror, 
and, by a proper exposition of their real conditian,. rouse 
them to think upon that, and to follow this up with ‘large 
offers to them of extensive reservations in fee simple, and 
other rewards.” The report made by one of these agents 
to the War Department, dated September 2d, 1829, still 
further discloses the nature of the exigencies to which the 
indians are to be subjected, to constrain their removal. 
‘The agent observes, ‘ The trath is, they (Cherokees) re- 
ly with great confidence on a favorable report on the pe- 
tition they have before Congress. If thatis rejected, and 
the laws of the States are enforced, you will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining an exchange of lands with them.” It 
may be true, that if we withdraw our protection, give 
them over to the high-handed, heart-breaking legislation 
of the States, and drive them to despair, that when im- 
proper means fail to win them, force and terror may com- 
pel them. We shall have no difficulty, the agent assures 
the War Department. Sir, there will be one difficulty, 
that should be deemed insurmountable.’ Such a process 
will disgrace us in the estimation of the whole civilized 
world! It will degrade us in our own eyes, and blot the 
page of our history with indelible dishonor! 

Now; sir, I have brought this measure before the Se- 
nate, and wait with intense anxiety to hear the final dispo- 
sition of it.” Where is the man that can, in view of such 
policy, open the door, or afford the slightest facility to the 


operation of influences that we should blush with honest 


shame, could we, in an unguarded moment, consent to 
have employed with our equal in the scale of civiliza- 
tion? It is not intended, sir, to ascribe this policy ex- 
clusiyely to the present administration. Far from it. “The 
truth is, we have long been gradually, and almost uncon- 
sciously, declining into these devious ways, and we shall 
inflict Jasting injury upon our good name, unless we spec- 
dily abandon them, 

T now proceed to the discussion of those. principles 
which, in my humble judgment, fully and clearly sustain 
the claims of the Indians to all their political and civil 
rights, as by them asserted: And here, I insist. that, by 
immemorial possession, as the original tenants of the soil, 
they hold’a title beyond and superior to the British Crown 
and her colonies, and to all adverse pretensions of our con- 
federation and subsequent Union. “God, im his providence, 


planted these.tribes:on this Western continent, so far as 


we know, before Great Britain herself had a political ex- 
istence. I beleve, sirs it is not now seriously denied that 


the Indians are men, endowed with kindred faculties and 
powers with ourselves; that they have a place n human: 


sympathy, and are justly endtled toashare in the common 
bounties ofa benignant Providence. 


process of abstract deduction, their rights have been ex- 
tinguished? 
Where is the decree or ordinance that has stripped these 


And, with this con- 
ceded, I ask in what code of the law of nations, or by what 


early and first lords of the soil? Sir, no record’ of such 
measure can be found. And I might triumphantly rest 

the hopes of these feeble fragments of once great-nations 
upon this impregnable foundation. However meré’ hu- 

man policy, or the law of power, or the tyrant’s plea of 
expediency, may have found it convenient at any oF invall: 
times to recede from the unchangeable principles of eter” 
nal justice, no argument can shake the political maxim, 

that, where the Indian always has been, he enjoysan absc- 
lute right still to be, in the free exercise of his own modes 

of thought, government, and ‘conduct. 

In the light of natural law, can a reason for a distinction 
exist in the mode of enjoying that which is my own? IFE 
use it for hunting, may another take it because he needs 
it for agriculture? 1am aware that some writers have, by 
a system of artificial reasoning, endeavored to justify, or 
rather excuse the encroachments made upon Indian terri- 
tory; and they denominate these abstractions the law of 
nations, and, in this ready way, the question is despatched. 
Sir, as we trace the sources of this law, we find its autho- 
rity to depend either upon the conventions or common 
consent of nations. And when, permit me to inquire, 
were the Indian tribes ever consulted on the establishment 
of such a law? Whcever represented them or their inte- 
rests in any Congress of nations, to confer upon the pub- 
lic rules of intercourse, and the proper foundations of do- 
minion and property? ‘The plain matter of fact is, that all 
these partial doctrines have resulted from the selfish plans 
and pursuits of more enlightened nations; and it is not 
matter for any great wonder, that they should so largely 
partake of a mercenary and exclusive spirit toward the 
claims of the Indians. 

It is, however, admitted, sir, that, when the increase of 
popalation and the wants of mankind demand the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, a duty is thereby devolved upon the pro- 
prietors of large and uncultivated regions, of devoting 
them to such useful purposes. But such appropriations 
are to be obtained by fair contract, and for reasonabie 
compensation. Itis, in such a case, the duty of the pro- 
prietor to sell: we may properly address bis reason to in- 
duce him; but we cannot rightfully compel the cession of 
his lands, or take them by violence, if his consent be with- 
held. It is with great satisfaction that Fam enabled, up- 
on the best authority, to affirm, that this duty has been 
largely and generously met and fulfilled on the part of the 
aboriginal proprietors of this continent. Several years 
ago, official reports to Congress stated the amount of In- 
dian grants to the United States to exceed two hundred 
and fourteen millions of acres. Yes, sir, we have acquir- 
ed, and now own, more land asthe fruits of their bounty than 
we shall dispose of at the present rate to actual settlers in 
two hundred years. For, very recently, it has been as- 
certained, on this floor, that our public sales average not 
more than about one million of acres annually. I greatly 
aggravates the wrong that is now meditated against these 
tribes, to survey the rich and ample districts of their ter- 
ritorics, that cither force or persuasion have incorporated 
into our public domains. As the tide of our population 
has rolled on, we have added purchase to purchase. The 
confiding Indian listened to our professions of friendship: 
we called him brother, and he believed us. Millionsafter 
millions he has yielded to our importunity, until we have 
acquired more than can be cultivated in centuries—and 
yet we crave more. We have crowded the-tribes upon a 
few miserable acres on our Southern frontier: itis all that 
is left to them of their once botindless forests: and ‘still, 
like the horse-leech, our insatiated cupidity cries, give! 
give! | TAN 7 f 

Before I proceed to deduce collateral confirmations of 
this original title, from all our political Intercourse and 
conventions with the Indian tribes, I beg leave to pause a 
moment, and view the case as it lies beyond the treatics 
made with them; and aside also from all conflicting claims 
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between the confederation, and the colonies, and the.Con-|Indian’ claims-—thus regarded; if:the contending parties 


all. the rights,.and enjoying the privileges, of. free and in- 
ndent sovereigns of this new world... -They..were not 
wild ‘and lawless horde. of banditti, but liyed under the.re- 
straints. of government, patriarchal in: its’ character, and, 
energetic in its influence... They “had chiefs; head men, 
and councils... The, white men, :the- authors of all. their 
wrongs, approached them as friends—they extended the 
olive branch; and, being. then a feeble :colony and at the 
mercy of the native tenants of the soil, by presents and 
professions, propitiated their good will. The Indian yield- 
eda slow, but-substantial confidence; granted to the colo- 
nists an abiding place; and suffered them.to grow up to 
man’séstaté beside him... He never raised the claim of el- 
der. title:. as the. white man’s.wants increased, he opened 
the hand.of his:bounty. wider and wider. By andby, con- 
ditiotis are changed. -: His people melt away; his lands are 
constantly. coveted; millions after millions are ceded. ‘The 
Indian bears it All meekly; he complains, indeed, as well 
he may; but suffers cn: and now he finds that this neigh- 
bor, whom his kindness had nourished, has spresd an ad- 
verse title over the last remains of his patrimony, barely 
adequate to his wants, and turns upon him, and says, 
‘away we cannot endure you so nearus!, - These forests, 
and rivers, these groves of your fathers, these. firesides 
and hunting. grounds, are ours by the. right of power, and 
the-force of numbers.” - Sir, let every treaty be blotted 
from our, records, and in the judgment of natural and un- 
changeable truth and justice, I ask, who is the injured, and 
who is the aggressor? Let conscience answer, and 1 fear 
not the result. : Sir, let those who: please, denounce the 
public feeling on this subject as_the morbid excitement of 
a false humanity; but T return with the inquiry, whether I 
have. not presented the case truly, with no feature of it 
overcharged.or distorted? And, in view of it, who can 
help feeling, sir? Do the obligations of justice change 
with the color of the skin? 1s it one of the prerogatives 
of the white man, that he may disregard the dictates of 
moral principles, when an Indian shall be concerned? No, 
sir. dn that severe and impartial scrutiny which futurity 
will cast over this subject, the righteous award will be, 
that those very: causes which are now. pleaded for the re- 
laxed.enforcement-of the rules of equity, urged upon us 
‘not only a rigid.execution of the highest justice, tothe ve- 
“ry letter, but claimed at our hands a generous and mag- 
nanimous pokey oe ocs 
Standing: here, then, on this unshaken basis; how is it 
possible that even a shadow of claim to soil, or jurisdic- 
tion, can be derived, by forming a collateral isste between 
the State of Georgia and the General Government? Her 
complamt is made against the United States, for encroach- 
ments on her. sovereignty. Sir, the Cherokees are no 
parties to this issue; they. have no part in this contro- 
versy: They hold by. better title than either Georgia or 
the Union. They have nothing to do with State sovercign- 
ty, or United States, sovereignty.. They are above and be- 
yond both. True, sir, they have made treaties with both, but 
not to acquire title or jurisdiction; these they had hefore— | 
agesbefore the evilhour tothem, when their white brothers 
fled tothem for an asylum. They treated to secure pro- 
tection and guarantee for subsisting powers and privileges; 
and so far-as those conventions raise obligations, they are 
willing to mect, and always have met, and faithfully per- 
formed them;.and now expect from-2 great. people, the 
like fidelity to plighted covenantse zes <. 

T have thus endeavored to bring this question up to the} 
control.of first-principles: F forget all that we have pro-j 
promised, and all: that-Georgia has repeatedly conceded, | 

andycby. chercohduct, confirmed.: - Sir, in’ this abstract į 
‘preseitatioir of the case, stripped of every collateral cir- 
cumstance-—aind these only the more firmly established the! 


were -to exchange ‘positions; place-the white mai where 


‘(the Indian ‘stands; load. him with all these wrongs; and 


what path would: ‘his outraged feelings strike out for his 
carcer?» Twenty shillings tax, 1 think it was, imposed 
upon the -immortal Hampden, roused into activity the 
slumbering fires of liberty in the Old World, from which 
she dates a glorious epoch, whose healthful influence 
still cherishes the spirit of freedom, A few pence of du- 
ty on tea, that invaded no fireside, excited no fears, dis- 
turbed no substantial interest whatever, awakened in the 
American colonies a sprit of firm resistance; and how was 
the tea tax met, sir? Just asit should be. There was lurk- 
ing beneath this ‘trifling imposition of duty, a covert 
assumption of authority, thatled directly to oppressive 
exactions. ‘No taxation without representation,” be- 
came our motto. We would neither pay the tax nor 
drink the tea. Our fathers buckled on their armor, 
and, from the water’s edge, repelled the encroachments 
of a misguided cabinet. We successfully and triumph- 
antly contended for the very rights and privileges that 
our Indian neighbors now implore us to protect and pre- 
serve to them. Sir, this thought invests the subject 
under debate with most singular and momentous interest. 
We, whom God has exalted to the very summit of pros- 
perity--whose bricf career forms the brightest page in 
history; the wonder and praise of the world; freedom’s 
hope, and her cousolation; we, about to turn traitors to 
our principles and our fame—-about to become -the op- 
pressors of the feeble, and to cast away our birthright! 
Sir, I hope for better things. 

itis a subject full of grateful satisfaction, that, in our 
public intercourse with the’ Indians, eyer since the first 
colonies of white men found an abode on these Western 
shores, we have distinctly recognized their title; treated 
with them as owners, and in all our acquisitions of ter- 
ritory, applied ourselves to these ancient proprietors, by 
purchase and cession alone, to obtain the mght of soil. 
Sir, [said Mr. F.] 1 challenge the record of any other or 
different pretension. ‘When, or where, did any assembly 
or convention mect which proclaimed, or even suggested 
to these tribes, that the right of discovery contained a 
superior efücacy over all prior titles? 

` And our recognition was not confined to the soil mere- 

ly.. We regarded them as nations-—far behind us indeed, 
in civilization, but still we respected their forms of go- 
vernment-—we conformed our conduct to their notions of 
civil policy... We were aware of the potency of any 
edict that sprang from the deliberations. of the council 
fire; and when we desired lands, or peace, or alliances, 
to this source of power and energy, to: this great lever 
of Indian government. we. addressed. .our..proposals-=to 
this alone did we look; and from this. alone did we ex- 
pect aid or relief. ; 

I now proceed, very briefly, to trace our public-history 
in these important connexions. As early as 1763, a. pro- 
clamation-was. issued by the King of Great Britain to his 
American colonies and dependencies, which, in clear and 
decided terms, andin the spirit of honorable regard. for 
Indian privileges, declared the opinions of the Crown 
and the duties of its subjects, The preamble to that 
part of this document which concerns Indian affairs, is 
couchedin terms that cannot be misunderstood. . I give 
a little: extract: And. whereas it is just and reasonable 
and essential to our interest and the security of our colo- 
nies, that the several nations or tribes of Indians with 
whom we are connected, and-who live under our pro- 
tection, should. net be molested or disturbed in: the pos- 
session of such parts of our. dominions and territories, as, 
not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are rte- i 
served to them or any of. them as their hunting grounds,” 
therefore, the Governors of colonies are prohibited, upon 
any pretence whatever, from. granting any warrants of 
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survey, or passing any patents for lands, “upon any lands 
whatever, which, not having been ceded or purchased, 
were reserved tothe said Indians;” and, by another in- 
junction in the ‘same ‘proclamation, . ‘all persons what- 
ever, who have either wilfully or inadvertently seated 
themselves upon any lands, which, not having been ceded 
to, or purchased by the crown, were reserved to the In- 
dians as aforesaid, are strictly enjoined and required to re- 
move themselves from such settlements.” f 

This royal ordinance is an unqualified admission of every 
principle that is now urged in favor of the liberties and 
rights of these tribes. It refers to them as nations that 
had put themselves under the protection of the crown;” 
and adverting to the fact that their lands had not been 
ceded or purchased, it freely and justly rans out the ine- 
vitable conclusion, that they are reserved to these nations 
as their property; and forbids all surveys and patents, 
aml warns off all intruders and trespassers. Sir, this con- 
tains the epitome of Indian history and title. No king, 
colony, Stats, or territory, ever made, or attempted to 
make, a grant or title tothe Indians, but universally and 
perpetually derived their titles from them. ‘This one fact, 
that stands forth broadly on the page of Indian history, 
which neither kiags nor colonies—neither lords, pro- 
prietors, nor diplomatic agents, have, on any single oc- 
casion, disputed, is alone sufficient to demolish the whole 
system of political pretensions, conjured up in modern 


times,-to drive the poor Indian from the last refirge of 


his hopes. 

The next important era in the order of time relates 
to the dispute of the colonies with Great Britain. The 
attention of the Congress on the eve of that conflict was 
called to the situation of these tribes, and their disposi- 
tions on that interesting subject. Then, sir; we ap- 
proached them as independent nations, with the acknow- 
ledged power to form alliances with or against us. For, 
in June, 1775, oar Congress resolved, ‘That the Com- 
mittee for Indian Affairs do prepare proper talks to the 


several tribes of Indians, for engaging the continuance of 


their friendship to us, and neutrality in our present un- 
happy dispute with Great Britain.” Again, on the 12th 
July, 1775, a report of the committee was agreed to, 
with the following clause at its head: + That the secur- 
ing and preserving the friendship of the Indian nations, 
appears to be a subject of the utmost moment to these 
colonies” And, sir, the journals of that eventful period 
of our history are fullof resolutions, all of which indicate 
the same opinions of those iHustvious statesmen, respect- 
ing the unquestioned sovereignty of the Indians. 
Dear further details. After the Revolution, and in the 
eighth year of our ‘independence, in the month of Sep- 
tember, A. D. 1783, the Congress again took up the sub- 
ject of Indian affairs, and resolved to hold a convention 
with the {Indians residing in the Middle and Northern States, 


who had taken up arms against us, for the purposes of 


receiving them into the favor and protection of the United 
States, and of establishing boundary lines of property, 
dor separating and dividing the settlements of the citizens, 
from the Indian villages and hunting grounds, and thereby 

gushing, as faras possible, all occasion for future 


our existence asa people, a disposition to encroach upon 
the Indians, and to break down their separate and sover- 
eign character, could have been looked for, or at all ex- 
cused, this was the time; when we had just come out of a 
long, severe, and bloody confl'ct, often prosecuted by 
our foes with unnatural barbarity, and to aggravate which, 
these very tribes had devoted. their savage and ferocious 
customs. And yet, sir, what do we find? Instead of the 
claims of conquest, the rights of war, now so convenient 
to set up, the American Congress, greatly just, accord to 
these very Indians the character of forcign nations, and 
invite them to take shelter under our favor and protec- 
You, Vi.--40 


the Cherokee nation, at Hopewell. 


E for- 


ies, disquiet, and contention.” Lf, at any point of 


tion; not only this, but adopt measures to ascertain and 
establish boundary lines of property between our citizens 
and their villages and hunting grounds. we RS 

Under the confederation of the old Thirteen ‘States, 
and, shortly before the adoption of the Constitution, 
on the 20th of November, 1785, a treaty was made with 
This treaty accord- 
ing to its title, was concluded between ‘* Commissioners 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, of the 
one part, aid the Headmen and Warriors ofall the Chero- 
kees; of the other.” It gives “‘peace to all the Chero- 
kees,”’ and receives them into the favor and protection of 
the United States. And, by the first article, the Chero- 
kees agree to restore all the prisoners, citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, or subjects of their allies, to their entire liberty. 
Here, again, we discover the same magnanimous policy of 
renouncing any pretended rights of a conqueror in our 
negotiations with the allies of our enemy. We invite them 
to peace; we engage to become their protectors, and in 
the stipulation for the liberation of prisoners, we trace 
again the broad line of distinction between citizens ofthe 
United States and the Cherokee people. 

Who, after this, sir, can retain a single doubtas to the 
unquestioned political sovereignty of these tribes? It is 
very true, that they were not absolutely independent. 
As they had become comparatively feeble, and as they 
were, in the mass, an uncivilized race, they. chose to de- 
pend upon us for protection; but this did not destroy or 
affect their sovercignty. The rule of public law is clearly 
stated by Vattel— one community may be bound to an- 
other by a very unequal alliance, and still be a sovereign 
State. Though a weak State, in order to provide for its 
safety, should place “itself under the protection of a more 
powerful one, yet, if it reserves to itself the ri ht of gov- 
erning its own body, it ought to be considered as an inde- 
pendent State.” Ifthe right of self-government is retain- 
ed, thẹ State preserves its political existence; and, per- 
mit me to ask, when did the Southern Indians relinquish 
this right? Sir, they have always cxercised it, and were 
never disturbed in the enjoyment of it, until the late legis- 
lation of Georgia and the States of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. ` ; a . 

The treaty next proceeds to establish territorial domains, 
and to forbid all intrusions upon the Cherokee country, by 
any of our citizens, on the pains of outlawry. It provides, 
that, if any citizen of the United States shall remain on the 
lands of the Indians for six months “after the ‘ratification 
of the treaty, such person shall forfeit the protection of 
the United States, and the Indians may punish him, or not, 
as they please.” ‘What stronger attr:bute of sovereignty 
could heave been conceded to this tribe, than to have ac- 
corded to them the power of punishing our citizens ac- 
cording to their own laws and modes; and, sir, what more 
satisfactory proof can be furnished to the Senate, of the 
sincere and inflexible purpese of our Government to main- 
tain the rights of the Indian nations, than the annexation 
of such sanctions as the forfeiture of national protection, 
and the infliction of any punishment within the range of 
savage discretion? It is to be recollected, that this treaty 
was made at atime when all admit the Cherokees to have 
been, with very rare exceptions, in the rudest state of Pa- 
gan darkness. 

It is really a subject of wonder, [said Mr F.] that after 
these repeated and solemn recognitions of right of soil, 
territory, and jurisdiction, in these aboriginal nations, it 
should be gravely asserted that they are mere occupants 
at our will; and, what is absolutely marvellous, that they 
are a part of the Gecrgia population-—a district of her ter- 
ritory, and amenable to her laws, whenever she chooses to 
extend thera. 

Afterthe treaty of Hopewell wasconcluded and ratified, 
and in the year 1787, the States of North Carolina and 
Georgia transmitted their protests to Congress, in which 
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with vespect to the Indians, and asserted.a right in the 
States to treat with these. tribes, and to obtain grants of 
their lands. The Congress referred the whole matter to a 
committee of five, who-made an elaborate report that 
disclosed the principles upon which the intércourse of the 
confederacy. with these people was founded. It is mate- 
rial to a correct understanding of this branch of the sub- 
ject, that we should advert to a limitation, subsisting at 
that time, upon the powers of the old Congress.: The lim- 
itation is contained in the following clause of the articles 
of confederation: <$ Congress shall have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of regulating the trade and managing all af- 
fairs with the Indians not members of any other States; 
provided that the legislative right of any State within its 
own limits be not infringed or violated.” 

Upon this clause and its proviso, the committee proceed 
to report: ‘In framing this clause, the parties to the feder- 
al compact must have had some definite objects in view; 
the objects that come into. view principally in forming 
treaties, or managing affairs with the Indians, had been 
long understood, and pretty well ascertained in this coun- 
try. The committee conceive that it haa been long the 
opinion of the country, supported by justice and humani- 
ty, that the Indians have just claims to all lands occupied 
by, and not fairly purchased from them.” «The laws of 
the State can have no effect upon a tribe of Indians or 
their lands within a State, so long as that tribe is indepen- 
dent and not a member of the State. It cannot be suppos- 
ed that the State has the powers mentioned,” (those of 
making war and peace, purchasing lands from them and 
fixing boundaries, ) « withoutabsurdity in theory and prac- 
tice. For the Indian tribes are justly considered the com- 
mon friends or enemies of the United States, and no parti- 
cular State can have an exclusive interest in the manage- 
ment of affairs with any of the tribes, except in uncom- 
mon cases.” The Senate perceive the estimate that was 
formed of these State pretentions. The Committee ar- 
gue, with conclusive energy, that, to yield such powers to 
particular States, would not only be absurd in theory, but 
would in fact destroy the whole system of Indian rela- 
tions—that this divided, alternate, cognizance of the mat- 
ter, by the States and by the Congress, could never be en- 
forced, and would result in discordant and fruitless regu- 
lations. The grounds assumed in this able report are un- 
answerable. ‘The Committee regarded the subject as na- 
tional, concerning the whole United States, of whom the 
Indians were the common friends or foes. 

That such a concern was too general and public in all 
its bearings, to be subjected to the legislation and manage- 
ment of any particular State. . The Congress therefore, 
assume the entire jurisdiction and control of it. And after 
this report, we hear no more of State protests, They yield- 
ed their claims.to a much safer depository of this interest- 
ing trust. Sir, I take leave to say, that the sound, sensi- 
ble principles of this report have lost nothing of their au- 
thority. by time, and that every year of our history has con- 
firmed their wisdom, and illustrated the justice and hu- 
manity of the Congress of ?87. : 

The Convention that formed and adopted the Constitu- 
tion, in their deliberations upon the security of Indian 
rights, wisely determined to place our relations with the 
tribes under the absolute superintendence of the General 
Government, which they were about to establish. The 
proviso under the old compact, that had, in ambiguous 
terms, reserved to particular States an undefined manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, was altogether discarded, and the 
simple, unqualified control of this important branch of 
public policy, was delegated to Congress in the following 
clause of the Constitution: t Congress shall have power 
toregulate commerce with foreign nations, 
veral States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
argument, in. favor of my views, cannot fail to. strike the 


complained of the course of transactions adopted | mind on the face of this clause. 


among the se-|the Cherokees after the constitution. 
An incidental | cessary to consider the import of iis preamble, to become 


The plea thatis now, for 
the first time, urged against the Indians, rests upon the 
allegation, that the tribes are not distinct nations—that 


‘they compose a portion of the people of the States; and 
ryet, in the great national charter, this work of as much 


collected wisdom, virtue, and patriotism, as ever adorned 
the annals, or shed light.upon. the government of any age 
or country, the Indian. tribes are associated with foreign 
nations and the several States, as one of the three distinct 
departments of the human family, with. which the Generał 
Government was to regulate commerce. Strange compa- 
ny, truly, in which to find those it now seems convenient 
to denominate a few poor miserable savages, that were 
always the peculiar subjects of State sovereignty, mere 
tenants at will of the soil, and with whom itis “idle” to 
speak of negotiating treaties. 

There was another subject, closely connected with this, 
that engaged the anxious deliberations of the great states- 
men who composed the memorable convention-~and this 
was the treaty power. ‘To found this well, was a concern 
worthy of their first and best thoughts. ‘The good faith 
of a nation was not to be pledged but on grave and great 
occasions; for, when plighted, it brought the nation itself 
into obligations, too sacred to be argued away by the sug- 
gestions of policy or convenience, profit or loss. They, 
therefore, subjeeted the exercise of this high function to 
two great departments of the Government——the President 
and Senate of the United States. They required formali- 
ties to attend the exercise of the power that were in- 
tended and calculated to guard the trust from rash and in- 
considerate administration. But these requisites complied 
with, and a treaty made and concluded, no retreat from 
its claims was provided or desired by the convention. No, 
sir. To shut up every avenue of eseape—to compel us 
to be faithful—“ treaties” are declared, by the charter of 
our Government, ‘to be the supreme law of the land, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” How could the inviolate char- 
acter of a treaty be more effectually preserved? Let con- 
vulsions agitate the commonwealth—let the strifes of par- 
ty shake the pillars of the political edifice--around the 
nation’s faith barriers are raised, that may smile at the 
storm. And, sir, if these guards fail, if these defences 
can be assailed and broken down, then may we indced de- 
spair. Truth andhonor have no citadel on earth——their 
sanctions are despised and forgotten, and the law of the 
strongest prevails. 

I fear that I shall oppress the patience of the Senate by 
these tedious details; but the subject is deeply interesting, 
andeach successive year of our political history brings me 
fresh and strong proofs of the sacred estimation always ac- 
corded to Indian rights. Sir, inthe very next year that 
followed the formation of the constitution, onthe Ist day 
of September, 1788, the encroachment of the whites up- 
on the Indian territory, as guarantied to them by the treaty 
of Hopewell, made with the Cherokees, as we have al- 
ready stated, in 1785, caused a proclamation to be issued 
by Congress, of the date first mentioncd, affirming in all 
things the treaty of Hopewell, and distinctly announcing 
(I give the literal clause) ‘the firm determination of Con 
gress to protect the said Cherokees in their rights, ac- 
cording to the true intent and meaning of the said treaty.” 
And they further resolve, ‘that the Secretary of War be 
directed to have a sufficient number of the trocps in the 
service of the United States in readiness, to march from 
the Ohio to the protection of the Cherokees, whenever 
Congress shall direct the same.” 

The next important event, in connexion with the Che- 
rokees, is the treaty of Holston, made with them on the 
2d July, 1791. This was the first treaty negotiated with 
And it is only ne- 


satisfied of the constancy of our policy, in adhering ta 
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the first principles of our Indian negotiations. Sir, letit 
be remembered that this wasa crisis when the true spirit 
of the constitution would be best understood; most of those 
who framed it came into the councils of the country in 
1788. Letit be well pondered, that this treaty of Hol- 
ston was the public compact in which General Washington, 
as a preparative solemnity, asked the advice of the Sen- 
ate, and concerning which, he inquired of that venerable 
body whether, in the treaty to be made, the United 
States should solemnly guaranty the new boundary, to be 
ascertained and fixed betwcen them and the Cherokeés: 

The preamble to this treaty I will now recite: 

< The parties being desirous of establishing permanent 
peace and friendship between the United States and the 
said Cherokee nation, and the citizens and member's there- 
of, and to remove the causes of war, by ascertaining their 
limits, and making other necessary, just, and friendly ar- 
rangements: the President of the United States, by Wil- 
liam Blount, Governor of the territory of the United States 
of America, South of the river Ohio, and superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the Southern District, who is vested 
with full powers for these purposes, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate of the United States; and 
the Cherokee nation, by the undersigned chiefs and war- 
riors, representing the said nation, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles,” &e. j 

The first article stipulates that there shall be ‘ perpe- 
tual peace and friendship” between the parties; a subse- 
quent article provides, that the boundary between the 
United States and Cherokees ‘shall be ascertained and 
marked plainly, by three persons appointed by the Unit- 
ed States, and three Cherokees on the part of their na- 
tion. - 

In pursuance of the advice of the Senate, by the se- 
venth article of this treaty, ‘‘ The United States solemnly 
guaranty to the Cherokee nation all their lands not here- 
by ceded.” 

And after several material clauses, the concluding arti- 
cle suspends the effect and obligation of the treaty upon 
its ratification “by the President of the United States, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Now, six, it isa most striking part of this history, that 
every possible incident, of form, deliberation, advisement, 
and power, attended this compact. ‘The Scnate was con- 
sulted when our plenipotentiary was commissioned; full 
powers were then given to our commissioner; the articles 
were agreed upon; the treaty referred to the Executive 
and Senate for their ratification, and, with all its provi- 
sions, by them solemnly confirrned. 

It requires a fullness of self-respect and self-confidence, 
the lot of a rare few, after time has added its sanctions to 
this high pledge of national honor, to attempt te convict 
the illustrious men of that Senate of gross ignorance of 
constitutional power; to charge against them that they 
strangely mistook the charter under which they acted; 
and violated almost the proprietics of language, as some 
gentlemen contend, by dignifying with the name and for- 
malities of a treaty “ mere bargains to get Indian lands.” 
Sir, who so well understood the nature and extent: of the 
powers granted in the constitution, as the statesmen who 
aided by their personal counsels to establish it? 

Every administration of this Government, from Presi- 
dent Washington’s, have, with like solemnities and stipu- 
lations, held treaties with the Cherokees; treaties, too, by 
almost all of which we obtained further acquisitions of 
their territory. Yes, siry whenever we approached them 
in the langitage of friendship and kindness, we touched 
the chord that won their confidence; and now, when they 
have nothing left with which to satisfy our cravings, we 
propose to annul every treaty—to gainsay our word—and, 
by violence and perfidy, drive the Indian from his home. 
Ina subsequent treaty between the United Stutes and the 


Cherokee nation, concluded on the 8th’ July,-1817, €x- 
press reference is made to past negotiations between the 
parties, on the subject of removal to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi; the same question that now agitates the country, 
and engages our deliberations. And this conventionis de-. 
serving of particular notice, inasmuch as we shall learn 
from it, not only what sentiments were then entertained 
by our Government towards the Cherokees, but, also, in 
what light the different dispositions of the Indians to emi- 
grate to the West, and to remain on their adjacent patri- 
mony, were considered. This treaty recites that applica- 
tion had been made to the United States, at a previous 
period, by a deputation ‘of the Cherokees, (on the 9th 
January, 1809) by which they apprized the Governfient 
of the wish of a part of their nation to remove west of 
the Mississippi, and of the residue to abide in their old ha- 
bitations. ‘That tlie President of the United States, after 
maturely considering the subject, answered the petitions 
as follows: ‘* The United States, my children, are the 
friends of both parties, and, as far as can be reasonably 
asked, they are willing to satisfy the wishes of both. 
Those who remain may be assured of our patronage, our 
aid, and our good neighborhood.” ‘To those who re- 
move, every aid shall be administered, and when establish- 
ed at their new settlements, we shall consider them as our 
children, and always hold them firmly by the hand.” The 
convention then establishes new boundaries and pledges- 
our faith to respect and defend the Indian territories. 
Some matters, by universal consent, are taken as granted, 
without any explicit recognition. Under the influence of 
this rule of common fairness, how can we ever dispute 
the sovereign right of the Cherokees to remain east of 
the Mississippi, when it was in relation to that very loca- 
tion that we promised our patronage, aid, and good neigh- 
borhood? Sir, is this high-handed encroachment of Geor-: 
gia to be the commentary upon the national pledge here 
given, and the obvious import of these terms? How were 
these people to remain, if not as they then existed, and as 
we then acknowledged them to be, a distinct and separate 
community, governed by their own peculiar laws and cus- 
toms? We can never deny these principles, while fair 
dealing retains any hold of our conduct. Further, sir, it 
appears from this treaty, that the Indians who preferred to 
remain east of the river, expressed ‘to the President an 
anxious desire to engage in the pursuits of agriculture 
and civilized life in the country they then occupied,” and 
we engaged to encourage those laudable purposes. In- 
deed, such pursuits had been recommended to the tribes, ” 
and patronized by the United States, for many years be- 
fore this convention. Mr. Jefferson, in his message to 
Congress as carly as 1805, and when on the subject of our 
Indian relations, with his usual enlarged views of public 
policy, observes: “ The aboriginal inhabitants of these 
countries, I have regarded with the commiseration their 
history inspires. Endowed with the faculties and the 
rights of men, breathing an ardent love of liberty and in- 
dependence, and occupying a country which left them no 
desire but to be undisturbed, the stream of overflowing po- 
pulation from other regions directed itselfon these shores. 
Without power to divert, or habits to contend against it, 
they have been overwhelmed by the current, or driven 
before it. Now, reduced within limits too narrow for the 
hunter state, humanity enjoins us to teach them agricul- 
ture and the domestic arts; to encourage them to that in- 
dustry which alone can enable them to maintain their place 
in existence; and to prepare them in time for that society 
which, to bodily comforts, adds the improvement of the 
mind and morals. We have, therefore, liberally furnish- 
ed them with the implements of husbandry and house- 
hold use; we have placed among them instructors in the 
arts-of first necessity; and they are covered with the xgis 
of the law against aggressors from among ourselves.” 
These, sir, are sentiments worthy of an illustrious states- 
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man. None can fail to perceive the spirit of justice and 

humanity which Mr. Jefferson cherished towards our In- 

dian allies.. He was, through his whole life, the firm un- 

shrinking advocate of their rights, a patron of all their 
. plans for moral improvement and elevation. ; 

It will not be necessary [said Mr. F.] to pursue the de- 
tails. of. our treaty negotiations. further... I- beg leave to 
state, before I leave them, however, that with all the 
southwestern. tribes of Indians we have similar treaties, 
not only the Cherokees, but the Creeks, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws, in the neighborhood of Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, hold our faith, repeatedly 
pledged to them, that we would respect their boundaries, 
repekaggressions, and protect and nourish them as our 
neighbors and friends; and to all these public and-sacred 
compacts Georgia was a constant party. ‘hey were re- 
quired, by an article never omitted, to be submitted to the 
Senate of the United. States for their advice and.con- 
sent. They were so submitted; and Georgia, by her able 
Representatives in the Senate, united in the ratification 
of. these same treaties, without, in any single instance, 
raising an exception, or interposing a constitutional dif- 
culty of scruple. 

Other branches of our political history shed abundant 
light upon this momentous question. When the Congress 
of the United States directed their cares tc the future set- 
tlement and government of the vast and noble domains to 


of legislation were passed expressly to effectuate our trea- 
ty stipulations. 

` These statutes refer to “the boundaries, as established 
by treaties, between the United Staies and the various 
Indian tribes,” they next direct such *‘lines to be clearly 
ascertained, and distinctly marked,” prohibit any citizen 
of the United States from crossing these lines, to hunt or 
settle, and authorize.the employment of the public and 
military force of the Government, to prevent intrusion, 
and to expel trespassers upon Indian lands. The twelfth 
section of this important law most wisely. guards the great 
object of Indian title from all public and private imposi- 
tion, by enacting ‘that no purchase, grant, lease, or oth- 
er conveyance of lands, or of any title or claim thereto, 
from any Indian or nation, or tribe of Indians, within the 
bounds of the United States, shall be of any validity in law 
or equity, unless the same be made by treaty or conven- 
tion, entered into pursuant to the constitution. 

1 trust, sir, that this bricf exposition of our policy, in 
relation .to Indian affairs, establishes, beyond all contro- 
versy, the obligation of the United Statesto protect these 
tribes in the exercise and enjoyment of their civil and 
political rights. Sir, the question has ceased to be-— 
What are our duties? An inquiry much more embarrass- 
ing is foreed upon us: How shall we most plausibly, and 
with the least possible violence, break ourfaith? Sir, we 
repel the inquiry-—-we reject such an issue~~and point 


the northwest of the river Ohio, ceded by the State ofj the guardians of public honor to the broad, plain faith of 


Virginia, among other matters which they. deemed to be 
vitally connected with the welfare of that region, was the 
condition. and preservation. of the Indian nations, The 
third article of their celebrated ordinance, for the govern- 
ment of the Northwestern Territory, is in the following 
words: “Religion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of raankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged. The utmost good faith shall always be observ- 
ed towards the Indians; their lands and property shall nev- 
er be taken from them without their consent; and, in their 
property, rights, and liberty, they never shall be invaded 
or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars, authorized by 
Congress; but laws founded in justice and humanity shall, 
from time to time, be made, for preventing wrongs being 
done to them, and for preserving peace and friendship 
with ther.” Sir, the more minutely we look into the 
proceedings of the Congress of 1787, the more deeply 


shall we venerate the wisdom and virtue, the largeness of 


views, and the political forecast, that blessed and illustrated 
the councils of our country. ‘This solitary article would 
forever stand out, and alone sustain their reputation. We 
shall presently learn what concern was manifested by the 
State of Georgia, to spread the whole influence and con- 
trol of this article over the cession which she made to the 
Union, of the territory now composing the States of Ala- 
bama and. Mississippi. f 

How can Georgia, after all this, desire or attempt, and 
how can we quietly permit her, “to invade and disturb 
the property, rights, and liberty of the Indians?” And 
this, not only not <in just and lawful wars authorized by 
Congress,” but in the time of profound peace, while the 
Cherokee lives in tranquil prosperity by her side. 1 
press on the inquiry—-How can we tamely suffer these 
States to make laws, not only not ‘founded in justice 
and humanity,” “for preventing wrongs being done to 
the Indians,” but for the avowed purpose of inflicting the 
gross and wanton injustice of breaking: up their Govern- 
ment--of abrogating their long cherished customs, and 
of annihilating their existence as a distinct people? 

The Congress of the United States, in 1799, in an act 
to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes; 
andagain, by a similar act in 1802, still in force, distinctly 
recognized every material stipulation contained in the nu- 
merous treaties with the Indians. In fact, sir, these acts 


faithful performance, and to which they are equally urged 
by duty and by interest. 

Here I might properly rest, as the United States are the 
only party that the Indians are bound to regard. But, if 
farther proofs be wanting to convince us of the unwar- 
rantable prctentions of Georgia, in her late violent legis- 
lation, they are at hand, cogent, clear, and overwhelming. 
‘This State, sir, was not only a party to all these conven- 
tions with the General Government; she made as solemn 
treaties with the Crecks and Cherokees for herself, when 
a colony, and after she became a State. These form a 
part of her title, and are bound up with her public laws. 
On the Ist of June, 1773, she negotiated a treaty with 
these Indian nations, by the joint agency of the Governor 
of the colony andthe superintendent of Indian affairs; in 
which boundaries are established and cessions of land 
agreed upon. Again, on the 31st May, 1783, after her 
independence as 2 State, ancther treaty was concluded 
between the Governor of Georgia and five of her most 
distinguished citizens. duly appointed by the Legislature 
of the State of the one part, and the Chiefs, Headmien, and 
Warriors of the hordes or tribes of the Cherokee Indians, 
‘cin behalf of the said nation, on the other part.” And 
in the first article of this convention, the distinct, inde- 
pendent existence of the Cherokees is acknowledged: for 
it provides, ‘that all differences between the said partics, 
heretofore subsisting, shall cease and be forgotten.” Isit 
not utterly fallacious to contend, in the face of this treaty 
that the Cherokees are under the jurisdiction of a State, 
that finds it necessary to negotiate for peace with them by 
all the forms ofa regular treaty? But more than this; by 
the last article of this treaty, the Cherokecs agrec to 
cede, grant, release, and quit claim to Georgia, all the 
lands up toa certain boundary line defined in the said 
document: and until since the extraordinary usurpation 
of this State, in extending her laws over this nation, these 
treaty lincs were respected, and never disputed. 

In the year 1777, he States of Georgia and South Ca- 
rolina met the Creek and Cherokee nations at Dewitt’s 
corner, for the avowed purpose of making a treaty of 
peace with them. Sir, if the greatest potentate of Ru- 
rope had been a party, the preliminaries could not have 
been more formal or solemn. First, are produced what 
are denominated “the Georgia full powers” delegated to 
her commissioners, to meet * the Indian Congress” to be 
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held at Dewitt’s corner—next appear “ the South Caro- 
lina full, powers,” for the’ like purpose—and lastly, the 
Creek and Cherokee ‘4 full powers.” These powers are 
opened and exchanged at. this Congress, and a treaty is 
agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries, establishing peace, 
and the future boundaries between their respective terri- 
tories.. f 

In many of the treaties made by the United States with 
the Cherokees and Creeks, large sections of land were 


Se 
spirits, and with the grateful conviction that the successors 
of Washington are still true to his memory. PE 

What could have wrought [said Mr. F.] this entire-re- 
volution in opinions, and in three short years?  Our-rela- 
tions with the Indians have not changed. Condition and 
circumstance, claim and obligation, remain precisely the 
same. And yet, now we hear that these Indians have 
been for all the time, since Georgia had existence, a com-' 
ponent. part of her population; within the full scope of 


relinquished to us, which, by our compact with the State of|her jurisdiction and sovereignty, and subject to the con- 


‘Georgia, we received for her use. She never questioned, 
at those times, our right to treat for those lands, nor the 


trol of her law! : ; 
‘Che people of this country will never acquiesce jn such 


Indian’s right of granting them; but gladly availed herself violent constructions. They willread for themselves; and 


of such rich accessions to her domains, and proceeded 
very promptly to distribute them amongst her citizens. 
Now, it isa fundamental maxim in all codes of law which 
acknowledge the -obligations of equity and good con- 
science, that if a party is.silent when these old fashioned 
rules of upright dealing require him to speak, he shall 
forever thereafter hold his peace. The application of this 
sound and wholesome rule will instantly strike the moral 
apprehensions of every member of the Senate. 

I am indebted to the State of Georgia fora clear and 
very satisfactory exposition of the nature of Indian trea- 
ties, and the obligations that arise from them. It is an 
authority for positions, which I have had the honor to 
maintain, of the greater weight, as it proceeds from the 
highest functionary of her Government. In February, 
1825, the Creeks, by a treaty made with the United States, 
ceded all their lands to us within the geographical limits 
of Georgia, for the use of that State. By an article in 
the treaty, it was provided that the United States should 
protect the Indians against the encroachinents, hostilities, 
and impositions of the whites, &c. &c. until the removal 
of the Indians should have been accomplished according 
to the terms of the treaty. The Governor of Georgia, on 
the 22d day of March, of the same year, issued his pro- 
clamationsas ‘ Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and navy of the said State, and of the militia there- 
of,” in which, after stating the conclusion of the treaty 
already mentioned, and the article in it for the protection 
of the Creeks, the Governar proceeds: ‘1 have, there- 
fore, thought proper to issue this, my proclamation, warn- 
ing all persons, citizens of Georgia, or others, against 
trespassing or intruding upon lands occupied by the fn- 
dians within the limits of this State, either for the purpose 
of settlement or otherwise, as every such act will be in 
direct violation of the provisions of the treaty aforesaid, 


when they shall learn the history of all our intercourse with 
these nations; when they shall perceive the guaranties so 
oftcn renewed to them, and under what solemn sanctions, 
the American community will not seek the aids of artifi- 
cial speculations on the requisite formalities to a technical 
treaty. No, sir. {repeat it: They will judge for them- 
selves, and proclaim, in language that the remotest limit 
of this republic will understand—‘‘call these sacred 
pledges of a nation’s faith by what name you please, our 
word has been given, and we should live and die by our 
word.” i ’ 

If the State of Georgia is concluded, and morally bound 
to stay her hand from invading the lands or the government 
of the Indians, the States of Mississippi and Alabama are 
equally and more strongly obliged. ‘They came into the 
Union after most of the treaties had beenmade. The form- 
er in 1816, and the latterin 1819. These obligations were 
liens upon the confederacy, and they must take the bene- 
fits with the burthens of the Union. They ¢annot com- 
plain of concealment or surprise. ‘These conventions were 
all public and notorious; and the Indians under their daily 
view, in actual separate possession, cxercising the rights of 
sovereignty and property. 

Moreover, we have heard much of constitutional pow- 
ers and disabilities in this debate. Sir, I proceed to de- 
monstrate that both Mississippi and Alabama are, by a fum- 
damental inhibition in the constitution of their Govern- 
ment, prevented from extending their Jaws over the In- 
dians. When Georgia, in 1802, granted to the United 
States the territory that composes the greater. part of 
these two States, she made it an express condition of' the 
cession, that the States to be formed of it should conform 
to all the articles of “tthe ordinance for the government 
of the territory noithwest of the Ohio,” excepting one sin- 
gle article prohibiting involuntary servitude. When these 


and will expose the aggressors to the most certain andj States applied to the General Government:to be formed 
summary punishment by the authorities of the State, and [into territories, this eventful condition of the Georgia 


of the United States. 


All good citizens, therefore, pur- cession was remembered by all parties. 


Mississippi and. 


suing the dictates of good faith, will unite in enforcing the | Alabama, in the most deliberate manner, agreed to the 


obligations of the treaty as the supreme law,” &e. 


condition, and assumed the articles of the ordinance as an 


‘Nhe Senate will perceive that this Exccutive injunction [integral part of their political condition. ` When they af- 
founds its requirements, explicitly, upon the faith and au-|terwards proposed to us to be received into the Federal 
thority of the treaty, as the supreme law; and this a treaty | Union, acts of Congress were duly passed, authorizing 


made with Indians. 
very Indians now asserted by Georgia to be below the 
reach of treatics--poor objects! with whom it is declared 
tobe ridieulous and idle to speak of treating! 


Yes, sir, a treaty with a part of the [them respectively to form a constitution and State Govern- 


ment for the people within their territories, with this pro- 
viso—‘‘ That the same, when formed, shall be republican, 
and not repugnant to the principles of the ordinance of 


Sir, she cannot recall her proclamation. Give these |the 13th July, A. D. 1787,” for the territory northwest of 
sacred doctrines their full operation here; lct their influ-|the Ohio, and they were afterwards, upon duly certifying 
ence prevail in the eventful issue now opened for our de-|to Congress that they had conformed to those principles 
cision; and the Indians, who are involved in it, will be|and engrafted them mto thcir constitution, admitted into 
satisfied. They have approached us with no other plea; |the republic. The third article of this ordinance I have 
they urge no other or higher considerations. ‘Chey point/already read and considered, and will only add, that hu- 
us to the faith of treaties, and implore us by the constitu-}man wisdom and skill could not have devised a more effec- 
tional obligation of these national compacts, to raise around | tual safeguard to the Indian tribes, than are now incorpo- 
our ancient allies the effective defences which we have so | rated into the laws and constitutions of the States of Mis- 
often promised to maintain. Carry out these rules of sissippi and Alibama. It would have been well in these 
public duty, and the Cherokee delegation, who have been l States to have reviewed their own origin, to have examin- 
waiting at your doors with anxiousinterest, will return to jed the sources of their power, before they, rashly and in 
their home relieved from the burthen that now sinks their į disregard of principles that are essential to their political 
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existence, usurped dominion over a community of menas 
perfectly independent of them as they are of Mexico. 
And shall we, sir, quietly submit’ to the breach of condi- 
tions that we tendered as the indispensable terms ‘of their 
admission, that were fairly: propounded, and freely and 
fully accepted? Why, sir, it appears to me that the ful- 
filment: of solemn.contracts, the good faith of the public 
treaties, the-fundamental provisions of State. constitutions, 
are to be regarded as matters of very trifling obligation, 
when they are all to be broken through to reach a feeble 
and unoffending ally. With a man of truth and honesty, 
such high considerations as address us would supersede 
the occasion for argument; and how can we evade them 
without deep dishonor! 

Thave complained of the legislation of Georgia. I will 
now refer the Senate to the law ofthat State, passed on 
the 19th December, 1829, that the complaint may be jus- 
tified. The title of the law would suffice for such pur- 
pose without looking further into its sections. After stat- 
ing its object of adding the territory in the occupancy of 
the Cherokee nation of Indians to the adjacent counties of 
Georgia, another distinct. office of this oppressive edict of 
arbitrary power isavowed to be, ‘to annul all laws and or- 
dinances made by the Cherokee nation of Indians.”? And, 
sir, the act does annul them effectually. For the seventh 
section enacts, ‘that after the first day of June next, all 
laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations of any kind 
whatever, made, passed, or enacted by the Cherokee In- 
dians, either in general council, or in any other way what- 
ever, or by any authority whatever, of said tribe, be, and 
the same are hereby declared to be, null and void and of 
no effect, as if the same had never existed.” Sir, here 
we find a whole people outlawed—laws, customs, rules, 
government, all, by one short clause, abrogated and de- 
clared tu be void as if they never hadbcen. History fur- 
nishes no example of such high handed usurpation—the 
dismemberment and partition of Poland was a decd of 
humane legislation compared with this. ‘The succeeding 
clauses are no less offensive; they provide that ‘if any 
person shall prevent by threats, menaces, or other means, 
or endeavor to prevent any Indian of said nation from 
emigrating, or enrolling as an emigrant, he shall be liable 
to indictment and confinement in the common gaol, or at 
hard labor in the penitentiary, not exceeding four years, 
at the discretion of the Court; and if any person shall de- 
ter, or offer to deter, any Indian, head man, chief, or war- 
rior of said nation, from selling or ceding to the United 
States, for the use of Georgia, the whole or any part of 
said territory, or prevent, or offer to prevent, any such 
persons from meeting in council or treaty any commission- 
er or commissioners on the part of the United States, for 
any purpose whatever, he shall be guilty of a high misde- 
meanor, and liable, on conviction, to confinement: at hard 
labor in the penitentiary, for not less than four, nor longer 
than six years, at the discretion of the Court.” It is a 
crime in Georgia for a man to prevent the sale of his 
country, a crimeto warn a chief or head man that the 
agents of the United States are instructed “to move upon 
him inthe line of his prejudices,” that they are coming to 
bribe ‘him to meet in treaty with the commissioner. By 


the way, sir, it seems these treaties are very Jawful, when! 


made for the use of Georgia. 

It is not surprising that our agents advertised the War 
Department, that if the General Government refused to 
interfere, and the Indians were left to the law of the 
Sttes, they would soon exchange their lands and remove. 
To compel, Ly harsh and cruel penalties, such exchange, 


is the broad purpose of this act of Georgia, and nothing! 


is wanting to fill up the picture of this disgraceful system, 


a = ae 
exactions are set in operation elsewhere, to drive them to` 
such a choice... By. the modification I have submitted, I 
beg for the Indian the poor privilege of the exercise of 
his own will.. But the law of Georgia is not yet satisfied. 
The last section declares, 4‘ that no Indian, or descendant 
of any Indian, residing within the Creek or Cherokee na- 
tions of Indians, shall be deemed a competent witness in 
any Court of this State, to which.a white person may be 
a party, except such white person résides within the said 
nation.” It did not suffice to rob these people of the last 
vestige of their own political rights and liberties; the work 
was not complete until they were shut out of the protec- 
tion of Georgia laws. For, sir, after the first day of June 
next, a gang of lawless white men may break into the 
Cherokee country, plunder their habitations, murder 
the mother with the children, and allin the sight of the 
wretched husband and father, and no law of Georgia will 
reach the atrocity. It is vain to tell us, sir, that murder 
may be traced by circumstantial probabilities. The charge 
against this State is, you have, by force and violence, 
stripped these people of the protection of their govern- 
ment, and now refuse to cast over them the shield of your 
own. The outrage of the decd is, that you leave the 
poor Indian helpless and defenceless, and in this cruel 
way hope.to banish him from his home. Sir, if this law 
be enforced, I do religiously believe that it will awaken 
tones of feeling that will go up to God, and call down the 
thunders of his wrath. 

The end, however, is to justify the means. ‘*The re- 
moval of the Indian tribes to the west of the Mississippiis 
demanded by the dictates of humanity.” This is a word 
of conciliating import. But it often makes its way to the 
heart under very doubtful titles, and its present claims 
deserve to be rigidly questioned. Who urges this plea? 
They who covet the Indian lands—who wish to rid them- 
selves of a neighbor that they despise, and whose State 
pride is enlisted in rounding off thcir territories. But 
another matter is wortby of a serious thought. Is there 
such a clause in our covenants with the Indian, that 
when we shall deem it best for him, on the whole, we 
may break our engagements and leave him to-his perse- 
cutors? Notwithstanding our adversaries are not entitled 
to the use of such humane suggestions, yet we do not 
shrink from an investigation of this pretence. It will be 
found as void of support in fact as the other assumptions 
are of principle. i 

It is alleged that the Indians cannot flourish in the 
neighborhood of a white population, that whole tribes 
have disappeared under the influence of this propinqutly. 
As an abstract proposition, it implies reproach some- 
where. Our virtues certainly have not such deadly and 
depopulating power. It must, then, be our vices that 
possess these destructive energics——and shall we commit 
injustice, and put in, as our plea for it, that our inter- 
| course with the Indians has been so demoralizing that we 
must drive them from it to save them? rue, sir, many 
tribes have melted away; they have sunk lower and lower; 
and what people could rise from a condition to which po- 
| hey, selfishness, and cupidity conspired to depress them. 
| Sir, had we devoted the same care to elevate their mo- 
ral condition that we have to degrade them, the removal 
of the Indian would not now seck for an apology in the 
suggestions of humanity. But I waive this, and, as to the 
matter of fact, how stands the account? Wherever a fair 
experiment has been made, the Indians have readily yield- 
ed to the influence of moral cultivation. Yes, sir, they 
flourish under this culture, and rise in the scale of being. 
They have shown themselves to be highly susceptible of 


improvement, and the ferocious feelings and habits of the 


but to permit the bill before us to pass without amend- 
ment-or proviso. Then it will all seem fair on our statute 
books: -1t legislates for none but those who may choose 
to remove, while we know that grinding, heart- 


reaking | 


savage are soothed and reformed by the mild charities of 
religion. They can very soon be taught to understand 
and appreciate the blessings of civilization and regular 
government. And I have the opinions. of some of our 
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most enlightened statesmen to sustain me. Mr. Jefferson, 
nearly thirty years ago, congratulates his fellow citizens 
upon the hopeful indications furnished by the laudable 
efforts of the Government to meliorate the condition of 
those he was pleased-to denominate ‘our Indian neigh- 
bors.” In his message to Congress, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1801, he states, “¢ among our Indian neighbors, also, 
a spirit of peace and friendship generally prevails; and. I 
am happy to inform you that the continued efforts to in- 
troduce among them the implements and practice of hus- 
bandry, and of the household arts, have not been without 
success. That they are becoming more and more sensible 
of the superiority of this dependence for clothing aud 
subsistence over the precarious resources of hunting and 
fishing? And already are we able to announce that, instead 
of that constant diminution of numbers produced by their 
wars and their wants, some of them begin to experience 
an increase of population.” Upon the authority of this 
great statesman, I can direct our Government to a much 
more effective, as well as more just and honorable remedy 
for the evils that afflict these tribes, than their proposed 
removal into the wild uncultivated regions of the W-estérn 
forests. Ina message to Congress, on the 47th October, 
1803, Mr. Jefferson remarks,  with-many of the other In- 
dian tribes, improvements in agriculture and household 
manufactures are advancing, and with all our peace and 
friendship are established on grounds much firmer than 
heretofore.” In his message of the 2d December, 1806, 
there is a paragraph devoted to this subject deserving of 
our most respectful consideration, ‘The friends of Indian 
rights could not desire the aid of better sentiments than 
Mr. Jefferson inculcated in that part of the message where 
he says, ‘ We continue to receive. proofs of the growing 
attachment of our Indian neighbors, and of their disposi- 
tion to place all their interests under the patronage of the 
United States. ‘These dispositions are inspired by their 
confidence in our justice; and in the sincere concern we 
fecl for their welfare. And as long as we discharge these 
high and honorable functions with the integrity and good 
faith which alone can entitle us to their continuance, we 
may expect to reap the just reward in their peace and 
friendship.” Again, in November, in 1808, he informs 
the Congress that ‘4 with otr Indian neighbors the public 
peace hasbeen steadily maintained; and generally from a 
conviction that we consider them as a part of ourselves, 
and cherish with sincerity their rights and interests, the 
attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength daily, 
is extending from the nearer to the more remote, and will 
amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised 
towards them. Husbandry and household manufactures 
are advancing among them, more rapidly with the South- 
ern than Northern tribes, from circumstances of soil and 
climate.” 

Mr. Madison, in his message of November, 1809, like- 
wise bears his public testimony to the gradual improve- 
ment of the Indians. ‘* With our Indian neighbors,” he 
remarks, ‘the just and benevolent system continued to- 
wards them, has also preserved peace, and: is more and 
more advancing habits favorable to their civilization and 
happiness.” I will detain the Senate with but one more 
testimonial, from another venerable Chief Magistrate. 
Mr. Monroe, as lately as 1824, in his message, with great 
satisfaction, informs the Congress that the Indians were 
« making steady advances in civilization and the improve- 
ment of their condition.” ‘* Many of the tribes,” he 
continues, ** have-already made great progress in the arts 
of civilized life. . This desirable result has been brought 
about by the humane and persevering policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and particularly by means of the appropriation 
for the civilization of the Indians. There have been es- 
tablished, under the provisions of this act, thirty-two 
schools, containing nine hundred and sixteen scholars, 
who are well instructed in several branches of literature, 


and likewise in ayriculture.and the ordinary arts of -life.”” 

Now, sir, when we consider the large space which. these 

illustrious men have filled in our councils, and the. per- 
fect confidence that is due to their official statements, 

is it not astonishing to hear it gravely maintained,’ that 
the Indians are retrograding in their condition and charac- 

ter; that all our public anxieties and cares bestowed up- 

onthem have been utterly fruitless, and that for very 
pity’s sake we must get rid of them, or they will perish 
on our hands? Sir, I believe that the confidence of the 
Senate has been ubused by some of the letter writers, 

who give us such sad accounts of Indian wretchedness. 
I rejoice that we may safely repose upon the statements 

contained in the letter of Messrs. J. L. Allen, R. M. Li- 
vingston, Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, and the Rev. Samuel A. 

Worcester. The character of these witnesses is without 
reproach, and their satisfactory certificates of the im- 
provement of the tribes, continue and confirm the history 

furnished to us in the several messages from which I have 
just read extracts. 

“_3t ts further maintained, “that one of the greatest evils 
to which the Indians are exposed is, that incessant pres- 

sure of population, that forces them from seat to seat, 

without allowing time for moral and intellectual improve- 

ment.” Sir, this is the very reason—the deep, cogent, 

reason, which I present to the Senate, now to raise the 

barrier against the pressure of population, and with all 
the authority of this nation, command the urging tide 

“< thus far and no farther.” Let us save them now, or 

we never shall. For, is it not clear as the sunbeam, sir, 

that a removal will aggravate their woes? If the tide is 

nearly irresistible at this time, when a few more years 

shall fill the regions beyond the Arkansas with many more 

millions of enterprising white men, will not an increased 

impulse be given, that shall sweep the red men away in- 

to the barren prairies, or the Pacific of the West? Such, 

I fear, will be their doom. 

If these constant removals are so afflictive, and allow 
no time for moral improvement; if this be the cause why 
the attempts at Indian reformation are alleged to have 
been so unavailing; do not the dictates of experience, 
then, plead most powerfully with us, to drive them. no 
further; to grant them an abiding place, where these mo- 
ral causes may have a fair and uninterrupted operation in 
moulding and refining the Indian character? And, sir, 
weigh a moment the considerations that address us on 
behalf of the Cherokees especially. Prompted and en- 
couraged by our counsels, they have in good carnest re- 
solved to become men, rational, educated, Christian men; 
and they have succeeded beyond our most sanguine 
hopes. “They have established a regular constitution of 
civil government, republican in its principles. Wise and 
beneficent laws are enacted; the people acknowledge 
their authority, and feel their obligation. A printing 
press, conducted by one of the nation, circulates a week- 
ly newspaper, printed partly in English and partly in the 
Cherokee language—schools flourish in many of their 
settlements—-Christian temples, to the God of the Bible, 
are frequented by respectful, devout, and many sincere 
worshippers. God, as we believe, has many people 
among them, whom he regards as the ‘apple of his eye.” 
They have become better neighbors to Georgia. She 
made no complaints during the lapse of fifty years, when 
the tribes were a horde of ruthless, licentious, and drun- 
ken savages; when no law controlled them; when the 
only judge was their will, and their avenger. the toma- 
hawk. i d 

Then, Georgia could make treaties with them, and ac- 
knowledge them as nations; and in conventions trace 
boundary lines, and respect the land-marks of her neigh- 
bor: and now, when they begin to reap the fruits of all 
the paternal instructions, so repeatediy and earnestly 
delivered to them by the Presulents—when the Chero- 
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youth, and to- drive> the “desponding: and: discouraged 
{ndian to despair? Let it be called a sickly humanity— 
every freeman inthe land, that has one spark of the spirit 
of his fathers, will feel and denounce it to be an unparal- 
leled stretch of cruel injustice. And, if the deed be 
done, sir, how it is regarded in Heaven will, sooner or 
later, be known om earth; for this is the judgment-place 
of public sins. And all these ties are to broken asunder, 
for a State that was silent and acquiesced in the relations 
of the Indians to our present Government—that pretend- 
ed to no right of direct interference whilst these tribes 
were really dangerous; when their ferocious incursions 
justly disturbed the tranquillity of the fire-side, and 
waked the ‘sleep of the cradle,” for a State that seeks 
it now against an unoffending neighbor, which implores 
her by all that is dear in the graves of her fathers; in the 
traditions of by-gone ages; that beseeches her by the ties 
of nature, of home, and country, to let her live unmo- 
lested, and die near the dust of her kindred! 

Sir, our fears have been addressed in behalf of those 
States whose legislation we resist: and it is inquired 
with solicitude, would you urge us to arms with Georgia? 
No, sit. ‘This tremendous alternative will not be neces- 
sary. Let the General Government come out, as it should, 
with decided and temperate firmness, and officially an- 
nounce to Georgia, and the other States, that if the In- 
dian ttibes choose to remain, they will be protected 
against all interference and encroachment; and such is 
my confidence in the sense of justice in the respect for 
law, prevailing in the great body of this portion of our 
fellow-citizens, that T believe they would submit to the 
authority of the nation. I can expect no other issue. 
But if the General Government be urged to the crisis, ne- 
ver to be anticipated, of appealing to the last resort of 
her powers; and when reason, argument, and persuasion 
fail, to raise her strong arm to repress the violations of 
the supreme law of the land, I ask, is it not in her bond, 
sr? Is her guaranty a rope of sand? This effective 
weapon has often been employed to chastise the poor In- 
dians, sometimes with dreadful vengeance, I fear; and 
shall not their protection avail to draw it from the scab- 
bard? Permit me to refer the Senate to the views of Mr. 
Jeciferson, directly connected with this delicate, yet sa- 
cred duty of protection. In 1791, when he was Secreta- 
ry of State, there were some symptoms of collision on the 
Indian subject. This induced the letter from him to Gen. 
Knox, then our Secretary of War, a part/of which I will 
read: «Fam of opinion, that Government should. firmly 
maintain this ground: that the Indians have a right to the 
occupation of theirlands, independent of the States witan 
whose chartered limits they happen to be; that, until they 
cede them by treaty, or other transaction equivalent to a 
treaty, no act of a State can give aright to sucli lands; 
that neither under the present constitution, ner the an- 
cient confederation, had any State or person a Nght to 
treat with the Indians, without the consent of the Gencral 
Government; that that consent has never been given by 
any treaty for the cession of the lands in question: that 
the Government is determined to exert all its cnergy for 
the patronage and protection of the rights of the Indians, 
and the preservation of peace between the United States 
and th and that, if any settlements are made on land 
led by them, without the previous consent of the 
United States, the Government will think itself bound, 
“pot only to declare to the Indians that such settlements are 
without the authority or protection of the United States, 
but to remove them also by public foree.” 

Mr. Jefferson seems to have been disturbed by no mor- 


He 


intimidated. The faith of treaties was his guide; and he 
would not flinch in his. purposes, nor. surrender the In- 
dians to State encroachments. Let such decided policy 
go forth in the majesty of our Jaws now, and, sir, Geor- 
gia will yield. She will never encounter the responsibili- 
ties or the horrors of a civil war. But if she should, no 


stains of blood will he on our skirts; on herself the guilt | 


will abide forever. 

Sir, [said Mr. F.] if we abandon these aboriginal pro- 
prietors of our soil, these early allies and adopted chil- 
dren of our forefathers, how shall we justify it to our 
country? to all the glory of the past, and the promise of 
the future? Her good name is worth all else besides that 
contributes to her greatness. And, as I regard this crisis 
in her history; the time has come when this unbought trea- 
sure shall be plucked from dishonor, or abandoned to re- 
proach, 

How shall we justify this trespass to ourselves? Sir, 
we may deride it, and laugh it to scorn now; but the oc- 
casion will meet every man, when he must look inward, 
and make honest inquisition there. Let us beware how, 
by oppressive encroachments upon the sacred priveleges 
of our Indian neighbors, we minister to the agonies of 
future remorse. 

Ihave, in my humble measure, attempted to discharge 
a public and most solemn duty towards an interesting por- 
tion of my fellow men. Should it prove to have been as 
fruitless as I know it to be below the weight of their 
claims, yet even then, sir, it will have its consolations. 
Defeat in such a cause is far ahove the triumphs of un- 
righteous power; and in the language ofan eloquent 
writer— Thad rather receive the blessing of one poor 
Cherokee, as he casts his last look back upon his country, 
for having, though in vain, attempted to prevent his ban- 
ishment, than to sleep beneath the marble of all the Cæ- 
sars.” 


Sarveavay, Arri 10, 1830. 
CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN LAND CLAIMS. 

On motion of Mr. ELLIS, the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill for confirming certain claims to 
lands in the district of Jackson Court House, in the State 
of Mississippi; and, after a brief explanation, Mr. ELLIS 
moved to amend the bill, by striking out ‘the minimum 
price,” and inserting “fifty cents per acre.” 

Mr. FOOTE said, he thought it would hardly consist 
with the plighted faith of the Government to adopt the 
amendment. The United States had given their pledge 
that no land should be sold at a price less than that fixed 
by law; and as the minimum price was now fixed at. onc 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, these lands ought 
not to be given for a lower sum, unless the Jaw was chang- 
cd so as to operate equally on all purchasers. 

Mr. ELLIS replied, that it was not his intention to em- 
barrass the bill at this late period of the session, and he 
would therefore withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. FORSYTH said, if be understood the subject 
rightly, the bill provided. for confirming the claim cf one 
individual to twelve hundred and fifty acres only, when that 
individualclaimed one hundred thousandacresunder a Span- 
ish grant. If this person had a just title to the whole one 
hundred thousand acres, he ought to have it. » He believ- 
ed that the passage of the law would be either- an injury 
to the individual, or to the United States; for if his title 
was not good for the whole amount claimed by him, it was 
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defective as to the number of acres proposed to be con- 
firmed to him. : 

Mr. ELLIS said the title of Lewis Baudray to one hun- 
dred thousand acres of land ‘was unquestionable; and was 
derived froma Spanish grant made as far back as the year 
4790. It was well known to the Senate, that Congress 
had invariably refused to sanction confirmations to large 
grants. “There were the grants to Maison Rouge, Baron 
Bastrop, &e: which Congress refused to sanction, solely 
on the ground that they were for such large tracts. He 
had no doubt that, under the treaty, all the claimants were 
entitled to the lands they held under Spanish grants, be- 
cause the treaty expressly stipulates that their rights shall 
be guaranteed to them. With respect to the proviso ob- 
jected to by the gentleman from Georgia, he wasin favor 
of it, inasmuch as it gave to Lewis Baudray a complete 
title to twelve hundred and fifty acres; and if he chose to 
accept that in lieu of the large grant he claimed under it, 
was his own consideration. 

Mr. FORSYTH said there was something in the matter 
he did not distinctly understand, and the difficulty was in- 
creased by the report. In the list of claims was that of 
Lewis Baudray, confirmed to bis wife Margaret Morales, 
in 1808, with testimony of inhabitation and cultivation, | 
but there was no order for the survey to take place. 

Mr. BARTON said that the usual course pursued to ob- 
tain grants of land under the Spanish authorities, had been 
first to obtain a warrant of survey, so that there might be 
no dispute of title; this was not always done, nor was it 
absolutely necessary. ‘The settlement of a tract of land, 
and proof of inhabitation and cultivation for three years, 
was sufficient to perfect the title. This individual, if he 
had net complied with the letter of the law, had, at all 
events, made the settlement: for the fact of inhabitation 

from 1808 to 1828, was distinctly proved. . Thousands of 
such cases had occurred in Missouri, and indeed in all 
the country which was obtained under the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and Congress had passed laws. to confirm such 
grants: for it frequently happened that no survey had 
been made; but the occupation and cultivation was deem- 
ed sufficient, and the United States Surveyor laid off 
the tracts.. He was satisfied that, in this case there had 
been an original concession, as it was called, or warrant 
of survey which may have been lost; and it was also high- 
ly probable that the Spanish officers had exceeded their 
powers; bat by limiting the confirmation to the number of 
acres provided for in the bill, justice would be done both 
to the United States and to the individual. 

Mr. BIBL offered the following proviso, as an amend- 
ment: “ But shall be in satisfaction and extinguishment 
of the claim or demands of said claimants, respectively, 
to any other or greater quantity of land, as against the 
United States; and all persons or person claiming, or to 
claim, under the United States.” 

Mr. ELLIS regretted that the Senator from Kentucky 
had offered this amendment. If he would reflect, he 
would see that it was in contravention of the treaty of 
France, by which Louisiana was acquired. The treaty 
provided that every person inhabiting the ceded territory, 
should be protected in the enjoyment of his life, religion, 
and property. ‘These rights were considcréd as property, 
and consequently, the adoption of the amendment would 
be a violation of the rights secured by the treaty. 

Mr. BIBB said it was important to enforce the princi- 
ple, that those who did not present their claims, and sup- 
port them by proper testimony, should forfeit them, Con- 
gress had appointed commissioners to examine into the va- 
lidity of all Spanish grants, and those who did not present 
before them their testimony to establish their titles, could 
not now have very strong claims on the United States. It 


was not safe to the Government to leave such important; 


subjects still undecided. 
After a few remarks from Me 


Vou. VI.--41. 


srs, BARTON, ADAMS, 


and KANE, in opposition, and Mr. BIBB, in support of 
the amendment, the question was taken, and it was re- 
jected. : i : 

Mr. FOOT said, if he was not very much mistaken, 
this bill would introduce an entirely new principle in our 
land legislation. He hoped that the faith of treaties might 
be rigidly adhered to, and their provisions strictly enforc- 
ed, in every instance. If he rightly understood the pro- 
visions of the bill, it not only secures the Spanish claim- 
ants in.all their rights, but it even goes farther, it segures 
to them rights. which they had never yet satisfactorily, es- 
tablished. He was desirous of obtaining further informa- 
tion, before he could vote forthe bill. He said that there 
was no case, within his recollection, in which the United 
States Government had passed laws’ to.make up the de- 
ficiency of Spanish titles. It was, therefore, he believed, 
an entirely new principle in legislations and he. was not, 
with the present lights, prepared to support it. 

The question was then taken, and the bill ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time—ayes 21. 


SURGEON GENERAL OF THE NAVY. 


On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the bill creating the office 
of Surgeon General of the Navy was taken up. : 

Mr. HAYNE said that, previous to taking the question 
on the passage of this bill, he wished to avail himself of 
the advantages suggested by his friend from Virginia, 
(Mr. Tazewewt] when this bill was under discussion on 2 
former day; and, in accordance to the views of that gen- 
tleman, introduced a clause for the regulation of the navy 
ration. He knew of no better mode of increasing the 
comforts, adding to the enjoyments, and promoting the 
health, of our scamen, than by the amendment he was 
about to introduce. It was, he said, very desirable that 
the crews of our public vessels should be supplied with as 
many of those articles of comfort, to which they have 
been accustomed, as the interests of the navy and the 
country would permit. The experience of England and 
France, to which he bad alluded on a former day, afford- 
ed some light on this subject, and their naval regulations, 
with respect to the ration, were now before him. He did 
not design to follow either; but he wished to intreduce 
an amendment which would enable the President to try, 
at such times and places as he might deem most suitable 
to the comforts of the sailor and the interests of the coun- 
try, how far sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, wine, and raising, 
might be substituted for the beef, pork, and whiskey, 
with which our crews are at present supplied. > In no ìn- 
stance, however, would the ration exceed twenty-five 
cents, as provided for by the present law. The British 
ration amounted to about twenty-two cents. 

In introducing this amendment, his object was to make 
an experiment, and to see how far cur efforts may tend to 
introduce a system of temperance in the navy-~temper- 
ance, such as entire abstinence from spirituous liquors, 
being among the schemes of the day. He was not dis- 
posed. to think that such a scheme would suit the navy at 
present. Indeed, he thought, if it were enforced, that it 
would be impossible to get crews. Buta gradual change 
might be effected, both in the appetite, the manners, and 
morals, of our sailors, by judicious regulations; and, if 
part of their grog was exchanged for tea and coffee, &c. 
he was of the opinion that it would have a happy effect 
on the health, the morals, and the constitution, of our tars. 

Mr. HOLMES wished to know if it was intended: that 
the sailor should receive money in part for his grog. If 
so, the evil complained ofby Mr- Hayye would not be pre- 
vented; because, so soon as the sailor got his money, he 
would go off and purchase grog. This was the evil Mr. 
H. would like to see prevented. _ 

Mr. HAYNE replied, that the object and cffect of the 
amendment would be to enable the Executive to allow, as 
circumstances require it, the sailor to draw only part of 
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the grog at present allotted to him, and to supply him 
with sugar, wine, coffee, &c. for the remainder. 5 

Mr. SPRAGUE wished to have the amendment so mo- 
dified as. to embrace the midshipmen; because it is well 
known that the use of spirituous liquors among this class 
of our naval officers has already produced alarming and 
painful consequences. -A boy goes on board one of our 
public vessels, and, in a few years, he, by a.most impro- 
per ‘use of. ardent spirits, becomes a most incorrigible 
drinker; and is soon incapable of serving either. himself 
or his country. 

_ Mr. HAYNE said he had no objection to the modifica- 

tion’ proposed by Mr. Sprasur, and would accept it; 
though he thought the gentleman was misinformed as to 
the facts or evils which he alluded to. Mr. H. did not 
think that intemperance prevailed among our midshipmen. 
They, for the most part, drank wine, which was not fur- 
nished them by the Government, as the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Senacusr} appeared to think, but was Jaid in 
by one of their own mess, previous to embarkation for a 
cruise. They, the midshipmen, drew pay for the ration, 
and supplied themselves with whatever luxuries or neces- 
saries they might think proper; so that, if the modifica- 
tion proposed by Mr. S. was adopted, it would not have 
the effect intended. 

Mr. Hayxz’s amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. DICKERSON said he thought the passage of the 
law would be establishing an unnecessary office. He 
thought it would be better to leave the purchase of me- 
dicines to the surgeons who go out in our ships of war, 
who would thus, as it wag important they should, al- 
ways supply themselves with fresh drugs. ` If, as argued 
by the gentleman from South Carolina, it was important 
for the surgeons at sea to make reports, though he did not 
see the importance of it, it might be done as heretofore; 
there was no necessity for creating an office mergly to re- 
ceive a ly He had heard retrenchment and economy 
much talked of, and he should like to see it put into prac- 
tice. He was opposed to the creation of unnecessary of- 
fices; he had recorded his vote in opposition to retaining 
amajor general in the army, and, as he wished to be un- 
derstood, he should ask for the yeas and nays, that he 
might record his vote against this ba 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said he had not much re- 
spect for that word ‘ retrenchment.” Reform was desi- 
rable and necessary; that reform which lops off useless 
expenditures, corrects abuses, gives a judicious direction 
to the public money, and secures a faithful and effectual 
performance of the public business; and it was evident to 
his mind, from the effects of a similar arrangement in the 
medical department of the army, that such would be the 
consequence of this bill, if carried into a law, Mr: $. 
went on to show that, from: the losses sustained from me- 
dicine, after the termination of a cruise, that the actual 
saving to the Government, which the provisions of this 
bill would ensure, would amount to twenty thousand dol- 
lars per annum, at the very lowest calculation. 

Mr. HAYNE, in continuation, argued that, by the pas- 
sage ofthe bill, great expense in the medical department 
of the navy would be saved, and the health and comfort 
of the seamen would be promoted. He showed, froma 
report fromthe War Department, part of which he read, 
that, by the adoption of the system in the army, order 
and regularity had taken place of confusion, and an an- 

_hual saving was made of near forty thousand dollars. ‘The 
bill did not proceed entirely from the Nayal Committee, 
but was the result of a thorough examination of the sub- 


w ject, and of a fair and perfect understanding with the 


Navy Department. 

Mr. HOLMES observed, that he did not object to the 
bill in. consequence of the additional. expense that might 
be incurred (if, indeed, there should be any additional 
expense) on-so important a subject as the health and com- 


zx 


fort of our seamen, if he thought the proposed plan would 


effect the object it contemplated. He had long thought 


that the method of putting up medicines, both for our na- 


vy and merchant service, was extremely defective, and 
that some improved system ought to be adopted. He re- 
collected having-introduced a bill, at one period, to cor- 
rect this evil- in-the merchant service, by requiring a strict 
examination of the medicine chests. of alt vessels sailing 
from our ports; but the bill, he believed, never was act- 
ed on.. But he thought it extremely doubtful whether 
one officer (a Surgeon General} could perform the du- 
ties contemplated in the bill, or rather, he doubted whe- 
ther be could correct the evils complained of, and pro- 
vided against in the latter clause of the bill. He thought 
the general proposition a good one; but he would inquire 
if the Surgeon General could carry it into operation? He 
asked if this officer could be present at Key West and 
Boston, Pensacola and New York, Portsmouth and Nor- 
folk, Baltimore and New Orleans, or any other port from 
which our public vessels were about to sail, in order to 
purchase, superintend, and inspect, the medicines for the 
cruise? and also be present at the different ports at which 
these vessels may arrive on their return, in order to ex- 
amine and decide what medicines are, and whatare not, 
fit for future use? It was evident [Mr. H. said] that 
there must be some one, on whose judgment they could 
rely, present at the different ports, to carry the object of 
the bill into effect.. It seemed, therefore, that, though 
the design was good, there would be insuperable difficul- 
ties in the execution. 

After a few observations from Mr. DICKERSON, 

Mr. HAYNE said he would offer a few words in expla- 
nation, as to the difficulties and objections urged by the 
gentlemen from Maine and New Jersey. ‘he medicines, 
like all other naval stores, will be furnished on requisitions 
from the proper department, in the same manner as he 
supposed the samples would be sent on to the Surgeon 
General for examination, and by his orders were furnish- 
ed in the army, They would be put up and secured un- 
der the immediate inspection of the proper inspecting of- 
ficer. The gentleman from New Jersey has said, that 
those medicines which remain, after the return of a ves- 
sel from a cruise, are entirely ‘worthless; and, conse- 
quently, it was unnecessary to provide for their preserva- 
tion afterwards.” Such might be the case; butif it were, 
it was to be attributed to the evils complained of, and for 
which the bill provideda remedy. It was well ascertain- 
ed, by men of science, that, if medicines were properly 
put up, if they were secured from the action of light and 
air, that they would be as good at the end of one, two, or 
three years, as they are on the first day. 

‘The question was then taken, and the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed by the following vote: yeas 36, nays 6. 


Monpay, Apri 12, 1830. 


The Senate was. engaged this day for more than six 
hours on Executive business. ? 


Tursnax, Arnis 13, 1830. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

On motion of Mr. ROWAN, the Senate took up the bill 
to organize the Attorney General’s department, and to 
erect it into an Executive office. 

Mr. BARTON deemed the bill a very inadequate re- 
medy for any existing evils in the law department of the 
Government, or in the manner of collecting the revenue. 
He thought the measure proposed inexpedient. He 
thought that, where an evil did.exist, a proper remedy ought 
to be applied; and believing that the Government of the 
United States was old enough, a Home Department, to 
take charge of the internal concerns of the country, ought 
to be established. . His opinion was, that the period was 
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not very remote, if it had not now arrived, when it would|there would not be much much time left to. devote to 
be necessary, to confine the Secretary of State to the ap- | private practice, if the public business receivéd proper 
propriate duties of his:office, and transfer the internal {attention. But even if it should not engross all his time, 
concerns of the country ‘to another department. As to fand he should engage in the service of private individuals, 
the Attorney General, he ought to conduct a subordinate he cannot foresce what time the public service will demand 
branch of the Home Department, and not be the head of |hig attention; and if he should endeavor to secure the 
it, as proposed by the bill, which made him half a law of-|emoluments of private practice, it will often be at the 
ficer, and half a bead of a Department, with a large in-|expense of his official duties, and consequently, injurious 
crease of salary for various duties which he cannot’per-to the interests of the United States. He thought that 
form. If this bill passed, and the Attorney General was| nothing ought to be left to the discretion of the Attorney 
metamorphosed into the head of a bureau, an assistant must | General. ‘The salary was sufficient to secure the highest 
be appointed, who, like all other deputies, would have to | grade of professional ‘talent, and he presumed it was 
perform most of the duties. - thought so by the committee who reported the bill. It 
_Mr. ROWAN moved to fill the blanks in the bill so asto|was as great as the compensation allowed to any of the 
give to the clerk to be appointed a salary of fourteen hun- heads of Department, or any of the high officers of Gov- 
dred dollars per annum, and to the messenger and assist- | ernment, and these were all prohibited from the practice 
ant messenger, the salaries of seven hundred dollars and | of law in all the inferior courts of the United States; and 
three hundred and fifty dollars; which motions were carried. he thought they ought also to be prohibited from practice 
Mr. FORSYTH moved, as an amendment, a proviso, jin all courts. He said he had no particular anxiety about 
that «the Attorney General shall not, during his continu- either the bill or the amendment; but if the one was 
ance in office, engage in aay private practice in the courts | carried inte operation, he thought the other should suc- 
of the United States, or of the States.” It appeared to|ceed. 
Mr. F. thatthe duties prescribed to the Attorney Gen-| Mr. HOLMES thought that his motion to recommit 
eral by the bill would require his undivided attention, | was sufficiently distinct, and understood by every gentle- 
and render it impossible for him to attend the courts, un-|man. He thought that some of the duties, if not all, 
Yess to conduct cases in which the United States were | proposed by the bill to be imposed on the Attorney Gene- 
concerned. : ral, should be done by another Department. It did not 
Mr. ROWAN said that, the objections urged, and the | become him to direét the committee; he did not think it 
remedy proposed, by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. | proper for him to do so; they ought on all such matters to 
Fonsy en] had occurred to the Committee who reported|have a proper latitude given them. To say that if his 
the bill, but the evils did not appear to them in the same | resolution prevailed the bill could not be perfected this 
light that they had appeared to strike the mind of the|session was no argument with him; neither of the Execu- 
gentleman from Georgia. Indeed, he thought the amend-|tive Departments were perfected at once: all of them 
ment rather a matter of supererogation. If it should bej were gradually established as experience and expedience 
found that, after the performance of all the duties pre- showedand prescribed. He was io ewe this bill, because 
scribed in the bill, together with the duties already im-{he was opposed to the creation of an unnecessary office. 
posed on him, the Attorney General had still leisure, he | Where an office was really necessary, he never would be 
was of the opinion that, by employing such leisure in the | found to vote against its establishment. 
practice of the higher courts oF Jaw, his intellect would} Mr. McKINLEY said he was not very solicitous about 
be strengthened, hismind improved, and his legal acquire-|the bill; nevertheless, he considered that a change was 
ments increased, so as to enable him to render more effi-| necessary in the organization of the Law Department of 
cient and distinguished service to the Government. If|the Government; and if gentlemen would devise a better 
the duties of the office should engross the whole time ofj one than the present, he would yield it his support. He 
the Attorney General, then the amendment would be en-| believed thatin nofcountry was the Law Department in s0 
tircly unnecessary. “It appeared; therefore, that the | wretched a condition as in the United States. Some of 
amendment was either unnecessary or injudicious. As | our most important legal affairs are entrusted to an officer ` 
he had said before, it would be unnecessary, if the duties| who, he believed, was no lawyer; and whose compensa- 
prescribed in the bili should engross bis whole time, be-|tion was not sufficient to command a high grade of intel- 
cause it would then be impossible for. him to attend to}lectual endowment., Mr. McK. said he knew a circum- 
private practice; and, if he should have leisure, after per-|stance which illustrated this position. It related to. the 
forming his public duties, it would be injudicious, nay, | celebrated Yazoo clim. The amount was large, and the 
injurious to the United States, to prevent him from that | District Attorney of the United States was directed by the 
jntellectual exercise which would prepare him for the | Comptroller to make the best defence he could for the 
more effectual performance of his public duties. Government; but not one tittle of testimony was furnished 
Mr. FORSYTH observed that he admitted the correct- | him for that purpose. This, and such evils as this, would 
ness of the observation ef the gentleman from Kentucky | be corrected by the provisions of the bill. It will then 
{Mr. Rowan] that the exercise of the faculties not only |become the duty of the Attorney General to direct the 
sharpens, but invigorates the human faculties; and the | District Attorneys, and to furnish them with the best testi- 
only difference between the gentleman from Kentucky | mony that can be procured to substantiate the claims of 
(Mr. R.] and himself, was this: Mr. R. appears to appre- the Government, or to defend it from the imposition of 
hend, that, after a faithful and thorough performance of| creditors. . If this course were pursued, and a rigid re- 
all the duties imposed by the bill, in addition ‘to those spons bility introduced, those abuses that have crept in 
already assigned him, the Attorney General will have | would be corrected; and he believed ‘that a saving from 
sufficient leisure to attend to private practice. Mr. I. {half to a million ef dollars annually, to the Government, 
thought differently. The duties of the office would be] would be the result. He thought it would not be so dffi- 
great and various. Independent of the present duties of | cult to induce gentlemen of the first legal and intellectual 
the office, he would have others from the Land, the} powers to accept the office, as the gentleman from Massa- 
‘Treasury, and the Patent Office—he would be subject to | chusetts, [Mr. Wuusren] seemed to think. If, however, 
the orders of the President of the United States, and |a better remedy for the evil were devised, he would have 
would be liable to be called on to go to any part of the |no objections to give it his support. - * 
United States, to represent the nation in the courts of]. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN felt friendly to the bill, but 
justice. If such were to be the outline of his duties, (and|he was opposed to those sections which imposed on the 
if appeared to’him that the bill pointed to that course) | Attorney General the task of superintending the concerns 
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of the Patent Office, and the publication of the laws. it|other department. The navy had its apprepriate duties; 


was highly important, however, that. seme officer should 
be appvinted to attend to the collection of the revenue, 
- and to direct the ‘various suits which it- might become 
necessary for the United States to bring. ‘Phe Senator 
from Missouri admitted there were evils in -the present 
system, and he hoped he would agree to apply: the reme- 
dy to a part of them, if the whole-could not be reached. 
It had’ been stated some days ago, by a Senator on this 
floor, [Mr. Wessrer].that a bill had been in progress, 
And considerably matured, in the other House, to appoint 
an officer to manage the important business of the collec- 
tion of the revenue; but that the friends of the bill had 
abandoned it in despair, because of the numberless appli- 
cations from incompetent persons for the office to be cre- 
ated. Now, [said Mr. F.] that will always be the case, 
unless you establish an. office with a high salary, and re- 
quiring the talents of an eminent jurist. It was not neces- 
sary that the law officer to be appointed should per- 
sonally attend to petty collections; but let him be the head 
of the system—let it go abroad that such an officer has the 
charge of the business, and all those inferior agents who 
haverbeen complained of will feel his power, and properly 
attend to the duties. ` 

Being in favor of the system, though with some slight 
objections to the present bill, he should vote for the 
motion of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Houmzs] to re- 
commit it, that it might be again presented in a more 

_ favorable shape. ; 
“Mr. SANFORD advocated the bill. ; 

Mr. HOLMES observed, that the salary of the Attorney 
General was now ‘fixed at three thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum; and the reason why it was not so large 
as the salaries of other heads of Departments was, that, by 
being permitted to pursue his other avocations, which 
were acknowledged to be profitable, he more than made 
up to himself the amount of compensation received by the 
others who were confined to their offices. If this bill in- 
tended to establish a Home Department, let it be called 
so, and made so, ‘instead of legislating for the benefit of a 
particular individual, and giving him the high salary of a 
head of a department, and permitting him to devote his 
time to the practice of his lucrative profession This was 
legislating for the people--economy and retrenchment 
with a vengeance. Mr. H. had intended fo offer a 
resolution to re-commit the bill, with instructions to report 
one to establish a Home Department; but for us in the 
minority. [said he] there is little chance of our successfully 
maintaining any proposition we make. : 

Mr. JOIINSTON thought the time had arrived when 
an attempt at least should be made to organize a:depart- 
ment such as that contemplated by the bill. There were 
duties, [he said] appended to the Treasury, State, and 
War Departments, which did not properly belong to them; 
and which ought to be transferred to a separate and dis- 
tinct department. He approved of the bill as far as it goes. 
There ought, he thought, to be a head through the agen- 
cy of which the claims, &c. of our Government against in- 
dividuals, should be prosecuted, and debts duc the Govern- 
ment collected. He said that at the present time, the 
debts due the United States, amounted to near four mih- 
Tons of dollars; and that the greater part of this sum 

was in suit, and the agency of which was reposed in the 
hands of an officer, who, though a good and meritorious 
one, was no lawyer, and had consequently to depend, in 
the prosecution of his duty, on the legal advice of the At- 
torney General. He thought, therefore, that there was 
not that strict responsibility in the present system, which 
the magnitude of the office demanded; and which he be- 
. leved the provisions of the bill would meet. But there 
were. others, and anomalous duties, imposed on the Attor- 
ney General by the biH, to which Mr. J. objected. Our 
Indians, our Patent Office, and public lands, required an- 


but he could not see what relation Indian affairs had to the 
‘War Department, the Patent Office to. the State Depart- 
‘ment, or the public Jands with the treasury, to which they 
are at presentattached. . The duties of these offices were 
of sufficient importance to demand a separate department 
independent of the law office, provided for in the bill, He 
did not know whether the term. Home Department, would 
be an appropriate name for the office to which these du- 
ties should be arranged; but the subject had heen so long 
before the public, and had been so ably and so minutely 
discussed, that he presumed all were acquainted with the 
meaning it conveyed, and the duties to be assigned it. 

Mr. WEBSTER doubted thé existence of the evils the 
bill was proposed to remedy. He should ike much to see 
in detail, the losses and crosses that had been so much come 
plained of. Jt was easy to say, that the Government had 
sustained losses under the present system; it might be true, 
or there might be an error as to facts. Every great cre- 
ditor, like the Government of the United States, necessa- 
rily had bad debts; but this usual consequence of large 
dealings, was no evidence of the badness of the system. 
His opinion was, the system wanted enlargement, not 
change. He did not believe any good would result from 
the metamorphosis of the Attorney General into the. head 
of a bureau; nor did he believe it possible for any one in- 
dividual to attend to the dutics of both departments. One 
word as to the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Georgia. His [Mr. F’s.] opinion was, that, if the 
bil created an executive officer—a head of a department, 
with a salary equivalent to that of the heads of the present 
Executive Departments—he should confine himself strictly 
to the duties of his office, and be debarred from engaging 
in any law practice in which the United States was not 
concerned. Now, [said Mr. W.] that is as’ reasonable as 
for a gentleman to tell his physician, that he should not 
feel the pulse of any other human being. He, [Mr. W.] 
if the bill passed, would go farther than the gentleman 
from Georgia; he would say to such an officer, you shall 
not only not engage in any private practice, but you shall 
not be trusted with the management of any law business of 
the Government. Make this proviso, [said Mr. W.] and 
the bill would be a sensible one; the officer would be, 
what he ought to be, an agent of the treasury; leaving the 
Attorney General to manage the Jaw concerns of the Go- 
vernment, and, by continual practice, to kecp himself 
bright in his profession. : 

Mr. W. then argued on the inconsistency of combining 
the Law Department with a branch of the Treasury Dc- 
partment; of confining the highest law officer of the’ Gov- 
ernment to the desk ofa bureau, examining accounts, and 
superintending clerks, instead of senditig him into the 
courts; and contended that the bill imposed duties on the 
Attorney General impossible for him to perform consistent- 
ly with the duties rightly belonging to him. 

Mr. KING then moved to lay the bill on the table. A 
bill [he said] was under discussion, some days past, re- 
ported by the Committee on Indian Affairs, providing for 
the removal of the Indians west of the Mississippi; and as 
there was no probability that a final decision could be 
made at present on the bill before the Senate, he wished 
the one he had mentioned taken up and disposed of. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE INDIANS. 


The unfinished business was then resumed on the bit 
to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians re- 
siding in any of the States or territories, and for their re- 
moval west ofthe river Mississippi. 

Mr. McKINLEY concluded, in answer to Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN; when Mr. FORSYTH, also in reply to 
Mr. F. occupied the floor until the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment. 
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Wepwzsnay, APRIL 14, 1830. 
The Senate resumed. the bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians. © : 
Mr. FORSYTH continued his remarks. on the subject, 
until the usual hous of adjournment. 


Tuurspay, Arnir 15, 1830. 

The Senate resumed the bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians, and at three o’clock”. Mr. FOR- 
SYTH coticluded in reply to Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
[The following is the substance df the remarks of Mr. 
F] : 

After an inquiry to the mover of the amendment, [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] and an explanation of his purpose, Mr. 
FORSYTH said— 

Tregret, sir, that the amendment to the bill, proposed 
by the Senator from New Jersey, is not more definite and 
precise. His explanation of its parpose is not more satis- 
factory, than the amendment itself, and it is only by look- 
ing to his speech that we are relieved from embarrass- 
ment. His amendment and explanation leaves us to con- 
jecture whether he intends that the United States shall 
interfere with the Indians in the old States north of the 
Roanoke or not. His speech was plain enough. The In- 
dias in New York, New England, Virginia, &c. Ke. are 
to be left to the tender mercies of those States, while the 
arm of the General Government is to be extended to pro- 
tect the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and cspecially the 
Cherokees, from the anticipated oppressions of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia. We thank the gentleman 
for his amiable discrimination in our favor. He, no doubt, 
hopes that his zeal and industry in the Indian cause will 
be crowned with success; that he willbe able to persuade 
the Senate, and his friends in the House of Representa- 
tives, tointerfere, and compel the President to take new 
views of the rclative power of thé State. and General Go- 
vernments, and that under these new views the physical 
force of the country will be used, if necessary, to arrest 
the progress of Georgia. The expectation the gentle- 
man has expressed, that Georgia will yield, in the event 
of this desirable change in the Executive course, is en- 
tirely vain. “The gentleman must not indulge it; with a 
full and fair examination of what is right and proper, 
Georgia has taken her course and will pursue it. Theal- 
ternative to which the Senator looks, of coercion, must be 
the result. While I entertain no fears that the gentle- 
man’s hopes will be realized, I consider it-a matter of con- 

science, before entering upon the discussion of the gene- 
ral subject ofthe bill, to relieve the Senator from any appre- 
hension that it may become necessary to cut white throats in 
Georgia to preserve inviolate the national futh, and to 
perform our treaty engagements to the Indians. Itis truc, 
the gentleman. displays no morbid sensibility at the idea of 
shedding the blood of white men in this crusade in favor 
of Indian rights. j 

[Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN explained: he did notsay he 
felt no morbid sensibility at the idea of shedding blood in 
defence of the Indians. ] 

Mr. FORSYTH continued: I would not misapprehend 
the gentleman. for the world, and no inducement could 
tempt me to misrepresent him; but I cannot be mistaken 
in the impression made by his remarks. ‘The gentleman 
eulogized Mr. Jefferson for his letter to General Knox, of 
the 10th of August, 1791. He dwelt with peculiar em- 
phasis on the spirit of that letter, and said Mr. Jefferson 
had no morbid sensibility at the idea of shedding blood in 
defence of the Indians against the whites. He wished ar- 
dently that the present: Executive had spoken with the 
firmness and in the spirit of that letter to Georgia; he be- 
lieved Georgia would have yielded, and would now yield 
to such language from the Executive; if she did not, the 
responsibility of the blood shed would be upon her head. 


= 7 7 ae 
Now, sir, although we dread no responsibility, Ihave so 
much kindness for the Senator as to wish to. satisfy him, 
that there is no occasion for an assault upon us, notwith- 
standing he displayed so little sympathy for the whites--a 
circumstance not wonderful, however—having exhausted 
all his sympathy upon the red men, none for the whites 
could be reasonably looked for from him. T propose théen, 
sir, for his relief, to show that, considering this as a treaty 
question, arising under a fair exercise of the treaty ma- 
king power with a foreign Government, entirely uncon- 
nected with any disputes about the relative power of the 
State Government, and the Government of the United 
States, that Georgia stands: perfectly justified, upon his 
own principles, in the steps she has chosen to take with 
regard to those Cherokees who reside within her territo- 
rial limits. The gentleman asserts that the Creeks and 
Cherokecs are acknowledged to be independent nations, 
by treaties made, first with Georgia, and lastly with the 
United States; that the independence of those tribes is 
guarantied by the United States; that treatics with the 
United States are the supreme laws of the land, and must 
be executed, although in collision with State constitutions 
and State laws. The independence of the tribes rests on 
this argument—that the formation of a treaty is, between 
the parties, an acknowledgment’of mutual independence. 
Iwill notstop to show the numerous exceptions to this 
rule; insisting, however, that the gentleman shall admit, 
what I presume nobody will deny, that the two parties to 
a treaty, independent when it was made, may, by the 
terms of thatinstrument, change thcir characters, and as- 
sume those of sovercign and dependent. The gentle- 
man has thought proper to refer to the Creeks; why, I 
cannot tell; they, at least, have now no business with 
Georgia. We are rid of them, and I hope the gentleman 
has no desire to bring them back upon us to aid the Che- 
rokees. But, as he-has referred to them, I will ask his 
attention tothe first article of the treaty of Galphinton, 
concluded on the 12th November, 1785, parts of which he 
bas himself quoted: 

«Article 1. The said Indians, for themselves, and all 
the tribes or towns within their respective nations, within 
the limits of the State of Georgja, have been, and now 
are, members of the same, since the day and date of the 
constitution of the said State of Georgia.” 

Is not this article broad enough to sustain the claim of 
the State to the sovereignty over the Creeks? If they 
were members of the State, as they acknowledged them- 
selves to have been, from the adoption of the constitution 
of Georgia, what became of their separate and independ- 
ent character as a nation or tribe? So much for the 
Creeks. Iwill not, in tenderness to the lately defunct 
administration, say more on this chapter of our Indian his- 
tory. How stands it with the Cherokees? Their situa- 
tion differed from that of the Creeks in this: all the Creeks 
who were within the United States occupied land within 
the territorial limits of Georgia; the Cherokees occupied 
a territory in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia, the greater number being in North Carolina. The 
treaty of De Wett’s Corner, formed May 16, 1777, with 
South Carolina and Georgia, by the Cherokees, settles the 
question with the Cherokees. The first article of this 
treaty isin these words: j : 

tc Article 1. The Cherokee Nation acknowledged that 
the troops, during the last summer, repeatedly defeated 
their forces, victoriously penetrated through their lower 
towns, middle settlements, and valleys; and quietly and 
unopposed, built, held, and continue to occupy, the fort 
at Esenneca, thereby did effect and maintain the conquest 
of all the Cherokee lands eastward of the Unicaye moun- 
tain; and to and for their people, did acquire, possess, 
and yet continue to hold, in and over the said lands, all 
and singular, the rights incidental to conquest; and the 
Cherokee nation, in consequence thereof, do cede the said 
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————— 
lands to- the said people, the people of South Carolina.” 
You see, sir, the Cherokees admit that. South -Carolina 
had, by conquest, acquired a tight to all.the land in. the 
valleys below the Unicaye mountains. These mountains 
lie in Tennessee, beyond the.territorial claims of South 
Carolina and Georgia. South Carolina conquered the 
country from their red neighbors; the right.of conquest’ 
is. admitted: the benefit of that conquest was, according 
to the well known rights of Georgia and South Carolina, 
with both of whom the treaty was formed, to be enjoyed 
respectively by those States. But this is not all: no sub- 
sequent change in the political condition of the United 
States can be used as a pretext for denying to Georgia the 
claim to sovereignty over the Cherokees within her limits. 
We stand impregnably fortified upon treaties to which the 
United States are parties. Every professional man who 
remembers his Blackstone, knows that legislation is the 
highest act of sovereignty. . Now, sir, by the ninth. arti- 
cle of the treaty of Hopewell, of the 28th November, 
1785, a treaty which begins with these words: ‘the 
United States give peace to all the Cherokees, and re- 
ceive them into their favor and protection;” strange words 
to be used to an unconquered and independent nations the 
Cherokees surrender to Congress the power of legislating 
for them at discretion. “I pray the gentleman to hear it. 
“For the benefit and comfort of the Indians, and for 


this transfer by the United States of a power granted to 
them and intended to be used by the United States only. 
They may prove it, if they choose, an act of injustice to 
the Cherokees—a violation of faith. We will not take 
the trouble to interfere with such questions. The United 
States obtained, by treaty, the power to legislate over 
the Cherokees, and. transferred it to Georgia. The justice 
and propriety. of this transfer must be settled by the 
United States and the Cherokees. In this settlement 
Georgia has her burthen to bear, as one of the members 
of the Union; but no more than her fair proportion. 1f 
any pecuniary sacrifices are required to do justice to the 
injured, let them be made: if a sacrifice of blood is de- 
manded asa propitiation for this sin, to avert the judg- 
ment of Heaven, letthe victim be selected. Justice de- 
mands that it be furnished by the whole country, and not 
by Georgia, and if the honorable Senator from New Jer- 
sey will fix upon one between the Delaware and the 
Hudson, he will escape all imputations of being actuated 
by any motive but the love of justice—pure justice. For 
us it is enough to have shown, that what we claim is in 
our bond, and until the gentleman can rail off the seal, 
our claim must be allowed, though it should extend to 
the penalty of a pound of flesh. Yes, sir, we claim, and 
we will have the penalty of the bond--the pound of flesh, 
not in the Shylock spirit to destroy; we will take it upon 


the prevention of injuries or oppressions on the part of|the conditions prescribed by the learned doctor in the 


the citizens or Indians, the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right of regu- 
lating trade with the Indians, and managing all their af- 
fairsin such manner as-they think proper.”* This trea- 
ty, with all its burthens and benefits, fell to the new Go- 
vernment under the constitution, when it was establish- 
ed, and the power of legislating at discretion, to prevent 
injuries or oppressions on the part of the citizens or In- 
dians, was one of the benefits secured by it. So much for 
the independence of the Cherokee nation. It may be 
asked, however, what has this treaty to do with the ques- 
tion between Georgia and the Cherokee Government? 
It does -not follow that, because the United States have 
sovereignty: over the Cherokees, that the State has it? 
The compact made by the United States with Georgia, 
in 1802, furnishes the satisfactory answer to this inquiry. 
The United States, having acquired, by the ninth article 
of the treaty of Hopewell, the power of legislation over 
the Cherokees, had the goodness to transfer it to the 
State. Let us see, sir, what this compact is. By the 
first article, Georgia ceded to the United States all her 
right, claim, title, &c. to the jurisdiction and soil of the 
lands lying west of the Cattahoochie, as far as Mississippi, 
&c. on specified conditions. By the second article, the 
United States accept the cession on the conditions expres- 
sed, and they ** cede to the State of Georgia,. whatever 
claim, right, or title, they may have to the jurisdiction and 
soilof any. lands, lying within the United States, and out 
of the proper boundaries of any other State, and situated 
south of the Southern boundaries of the States of Tennes- 
„see, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and east of the 
boundary. line herein above described, as the Eastern 
boundary of the territory ceded by Georgia to the United 
States.” The Senator from New Jersey may be assured, 
that the Cherokees, over whom the Georgia lawsare to ope- 
rate, live uponthe territory described in the second article 
of the compact of 1802, south of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, and east of the Cattahoochie. 
Gentlemen may amuse themselves with finding fault with 


* The 8th article of the treaty with the Chocktawa, of the 3d Janu- 

` ary, 1786, and the 8th articte of the treaty with the Chickasaws, of the 
Ath’ January, 1786, both concluded at Hopewell), are copies of this 
article, Congress have powers, by this article, to legislate at dis- 
evetion, for the Cherokees, Chocktaws, and Chickasaws. A bill to 
remove themagaitst their consent, if Congress believed such removal 
necessary for their preservation and prosperity, might be vindicated 
under them, 


court of Venice, the gentle Portia—‘‘Not. one drop of 
blood shail be shed;” we willtake our ‘just pound,” 
neither ‘‘more nor less, by one poor scruple:” the bal- 
ance in which our rights are weighed shall stand precise- 
ly even; neither scale shall descend below the other ‘‘the 
ninth part of a hair.” Respect for the Senator from New 
Jersey will not permit me to charge him with any pre- 
meditated obliquity of vision; but certainly, when it is re- 
coliccted that all the treaties I have presented tu the Se- 
nate were examined and quoted by him, it is strange by 
what fatality it was, that his cye did not for a moment 
rest upon either of the pregnant provisions to which I 
have endeavored to direct his attention. There they 
stand, conclusive refutations of all his arguments found- 
ed upon other provisions of the same or subsequent in- 
struments, unless he is abie to prove that they have been 
formally altered by the parties to them. 

Sir, [said Mr. F.} having shown, if not to the satisfac- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey, I trust to that ofthe 
Senate, that upon the principles assumed by the adver- 
saries of the bill, Georgia stands justified in her course; L 
shall proceed to submit a few observations on the subject 
of the disposition which ought to. be made of the In- 
dians within the United States. The preliminary inqui- 
ry wasnot merely with a view to relieve the mind of the 
Senator from New Jersey from painful apprehensions, 
but to show to the Senate that our opinions ‘on the great 
subject of the aborigines were not formed to suit our in- 
terests, nor at allinfluenced by them; that there was no 
motive operating upon our minds to tempt us into erro- 
neous judgments. ‘The condition of the remnants of the 
once formidable tribes of Indians is known to be deplo- 
rable: all admit that there is something due to the re- 
maining individuals of the race; all desire to grant more 
than is justly due for their preservation and civilization. 
Recently great efforts have been made to excite the public 
mind into a state of unreasonable and jealous apprehen- 
sion in their behalf. The evidences of these efforts are 
before us in petitions that have been pouring in from 
different parts of the country. The clergy, the laity, the 
lawyers, and the ladies, have been dragged into the ser- 
vice and united to press upon us. But these efforts have 
been unavailing: the people are too well. informed to be 
deluded; they have too much confidence: in the justice 
and wisdom of the administration to be misled by per- 
sons who have united, at this eleventh hour, in opposi- 
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tion toa. project which has. been steadily kept in view by 
three administrations. To show what has been attempt- 
ed, I pray the Senate to attend to an extract of a letter 
received from a most respectable and intelligent gentle- 
man in one of the: New.England States. . [Here Mr. F. 
read the extract which follows:] 

“* An attempt. is making in the Eastern States. to create 
a great deal of sympathy for this people; and the attempt 
is making, so far-as I can discover, by what is termed the 
<‘ Christian party in politics.” Petitions to Congress have 
been got.up, printed and circulated through the New 
England States for signatures, without any post mark to 
indicate their starting point; they have been forwarded to 
every town; addressed to ‘Congregational clergyman of 
——-—~ or cither of his deacons,” with instructions to have 
them filled with as many signatures as can be obtained, 
and then forwarded to Congress with as little delay as possi- 
ble. These petitions supplicate Congress to protect the 
Indians in the occupancy and enjoyment of the Jands 
where they reside, and the civil regulations they may 
adopt for their own government. Many of these petitions 
probably have reached Congress before this time.” 

Considering the means employed, it is surprising, not 
that we have petitions before us, but that we have so few, 
and to the. Southern section of the Union it is a consola- 
tion to know that these efforts to prejudice the question of 
their rights should have, in many instances, produced a 
fair investigation of them, and the expressions of popu- 
lar opinion in their behalf, the more precious since they 
were spontancous, the offspring of honest conviction and 
not of political arrangement. That many respectable 
persons have been deccived is not disputed. They have 
been the unresisting instruments of the artful and design- 
ing, and ministered to political malignity, while they be- 
lieved themselves laboring in the cause of justice and hu- 
manity. 

Two evidences of such delusions are before me. A 
circular printed for the signature of the ladies, and for- 
warded to me witha note, “read with a view to eterni- 
ty,” as if I were in danger of eternal punishment if I did 
not abandon the defence of the position taken by Geor- 
gia, on which I have already periled my reputation as a 
politician, and stand responsible as an accountable being. 


This debt to be'called the Indian fund: the interest to 
be paid semi-annually to defray the expenses of governing 
and civilizing the Indians until they are incorporated as 
citizens of the United States; after that event the debt to 
be considered as extinguished. - 

A grant in fee simple to be made to each Indian family 
of acres for each member of it; not alienable before 
the year 1900, and no leases beyond one year to be-valid. 
This land to be surveyed ina body, and good soil care- 
fully selected. 

Twelve hundred and eighty acres to be set apart in the 
centre of the granted lands for public use as the seat of 
the Indian government. 3 

Government to be organized for the Indians by Con- 
gress. A governor to be appointed by tlie President of 
the United States of white, or Indian, or mixed blood. 
‘Three counsellors to be chosen by the chiefs of the tribes. 
Representatives, (according to the number of Indians) 
but never less than ten, to be chosen by the Indians, an 
nually. $ 

The governor and council to propose laws to the repre- 
sentatives, the governor having a veto on the proceedings 
of the representatives. 

The counsellors and representatives to be of Indian or 
mixed blood; their compensation and that of all the ofi- 
cers to be fixed by Congress. 

Judges to be nominated by the governor and council, 
and approved by representatives, removeable every ten 
years. Judges, to be white men, for twenty years. Jury 
trials to prevail; the jurors to be of Indian or mixed blood. 

Criminal and civil laws subject to the revision of Con- 
gress. 

System of education to be devised by Congress; all the 
Indian children under ten, to be embraced in the provision 
to be made, and their education not to be considered com- 
plete until they are twenty-one. 

All Indians to become citizens in 1900. 

Indians not willing to submit to these regulations to be 
removed beyond the Mississippi; hunting lands to be pro- 
vided for them there, and a just indemnity made for the 
expense and trouble of removal. 

Full of the idea {said Mr. F.] of conferring important 
benefits on this hapless race, I was on the point of pro- 


The other, sir, isto judge by its contents, the work off posing a bill to be presented to the consideration of Con- 


an amiable Revolutionary soldier, (Alpheus Camden, of] gress. 


Long Island, he signs himself) who expresses the deep- 
est conviction of the propriety of his opinions, and urges 
me, as E dread the horrors of an Indian and a servile war, 
to retrace my own steps, and correct the opinions of the 
State. ‘These delusions will pass away; this venerable 
man, like all others who have been misled, willsoon know 
that they misunderstood both our principles and our pur- 
poses, and have formed on this subject crude judgments 
without the knowledge of the facts necessary to a correct 
decision; and without due reflection upon the past or the 
future. 

In common with all who have addressed the Senate, 1 
feel and have ever felt the strongest anxiety to do justice 
to the Indian tribes. I have reflected much on the subject 
since the project of congregating them beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and establishing a great Indian government, was 
first suggested during Mr. Monroe’s administration. I 
looked on that project as wild, visionary, and impractica- 
ble. Anticipating its discussion in 1823, I contemplated 
proposing a scheme of my own; fixed the outline, and ar- 
ranged some of its details. This scheme would have em- 
braced these provisions: 

That the land occupied by the Indians in all the States 
and Territories, should be taken possession of as the pro- 
perty of the Government inthe new States, and of the 
States.in the old; each tribe to be credited on the books 
of the treasury with per acre, bearing an interest of 
five per cent. for the land occupied by them. 


But I was led by the frequent occurrence of con- 
stitutional objections to this previons inquiry: Has the Go- 
vernment of the United States the. constitutional power 
necessary to execute such a scheme? . It involved the ex- 
ercise of these two important powers, to appropriate to 
the exclusive use of the Indians, land, the jurisdiction 
over which, with the soil itself, was claimed by the States, 
and without the consent of the States, and the power to 
establish exclusive municipal regulations for the govern- 
ment of a class of persons within the State sovereignty. 
Convinced, on a short examination, that neither power 
was conferred by any grant of authority in the constitu- 
tion, and neither fairly incidental to any specific grant in 
that instrument, I was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
my project. 

Although not reconciled to the project of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration, } was convinced that the basis of that pro- 
ject—the removal of the Indians beyond the States and 
Territories—-was the only mode by which the power of the 
General Government could be properly and exclusively 
exercised for their benefit. Ido not believe that this re- 
moyal will accelerate the civilization of the tribes. You 
might as reasonably expect that wild animals, incapable of 
being tamed in a park, would be domesticated by turning 
them loose in the forest. This desirable end cannot be 
obtained without destroying the tribal character, and sub- 
jecting the Indians, as individuals, to the regular action of 
well digested laws. Wild nature never was yet tamed but 
by coercive discipline. The recent experiment made on 
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the Arkansas has somewhat shaken my faith. It is under- | white persons) should be required to pay all the expenses 


stood thatthe Cherokees, who removed to that country in 
1817-18, with a view: to continue the hunter’s life, have 
advanced more rapidly than those who remained on this 
side of the Mississippi, in the arts of civilized life. - Yet, 


doubting, as I do, the effect of thismeasure asa means of | limits. 


civilization, I shalt vote for it, with a hope. of relieving the 
States from a population useless and burthensome, and from 
a conviction that the physical condition of the Indians will 
be greatly improved by the change: a change not intend- 
ed to be forced upon them, but to be the result of their 
own judgment, under the persuasions of those who are 
quite as anxious for their prosperity and tranquillity, as the 
self-constituted guardians of their rights, who have filled this 
Hall with essaysand pamphlets in their favor. That all the 
Indians in the United States would be benefited by their 
removal beyond the States, to a country appropriated for 
their exclusive residence, cannot be. doubted by ‘any dis- 
passionate man who knows their condition. With one or 
two rémarkable exceptions, all the tribes are rapidly di- 
minishing in number, from the operation of causes the 
State Governments either will not, or do not, choose to re- 
move. The report made in 1820 to the War Department, 
by the agent, Morse, appointed to collect information on 
this subject, shows that there were then in New England 
two thousand five hundred and twenty-six Indians; in New 
York, five thousand one hundred and eighty-four; in Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, four hundred and ninety- 
seven; in Georgia, five thousand Cherokees; making an 
aggregate of thirteen thousand one hundred and seven in 
the old States. All these Indians, with the exception of 
the Cherokees in Georgia, are in a state of involuntary mi- 
nority. -Their property in the hands of trustees or agents, 
not chosen by themselves, but appointed for them, with 
but a nominal responsibility for the faithful performance 
of their duty. As individuals, they are responsible for 
crimes, and punishable in the courts of justice of the 
States. But they can ncither sue nor be sued, contract nor 
be contracted with, without the intervention of their trus- 
tee. Without industry, and without incentives to im- 
provement, with the mark of degradation fixed upon them 
by State laws; without the control of their own resources, 
depending upon a precarious, because ill-directed, agri- 
culture, they are little better than the wandering gypsies 
of the old world, living by beggary or plunder. 

Of the new States, Ohio contains two thousand four hun- 
dred and seven; Indiana and Hlinois, seventeen thousand; 
Alabama, twenty thousand Creeks; Alabama, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina, ciglt thousand Cherokees; Missis- 
sippi, twenty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
Choctawsand Chickasaws. In the Territory of Florida, 
there are five thousand; in Michigan, twenty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred: and eighty; total, one hundred-and 
nine thousand four hundred and eighteen. 

In some of these States the laws have been, and in oth- 
ers they probably will soon be, extended to the Indians 
as individuals. These Indians are partially regulated by 
their own usages, yet subject to the operation of the crim- 
inal law in the courts of the United States. In no part of the 
country have the Indians an admitted right to the soil upon 
which they live. They are looked upon as temporary occu- 
pants, who have not, andare not, intended to havea fee sim- 
ple title to the land. They are hunters, whose game isevery 
day diminishing, and who must change their place of resi- 
dence, or their mode of procuring subsistence. 

In the removal of the Indians from the old States, for 
which provision should be made, from motives of humani- 
ty, the United States have no interest. Should those re- 
siding in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, North 
“and South Carolina, be disposed to try their fortunes in 
the West, the States from which they remove, or the 
owners of the land upon which they now reside, (in many 
cases the land occupied by them has been granted to 


of their transportation to the country allotted: for them. 
Georgia, of the old States, stands on distinct ground. The 
United States are bound by compact to pay all the cost of 
extinguishing the: Indian claim to lands lying within her 
In the new. States, the only benefit to be derived 
by the United States from the removal of the Indians, is 
this: The lands occupied by them will be immediately sub- 
ject to survey, sale, and settlement. + For the old and for 
the new States, this important-object. will be gained: a 
race not admitted to be equal to the rest of the commu- 
nity; not governed as completely dependent; treated some- 
what like human beings, but not admitted to be freemen; 
not yet entitled, and probably never to be entitled, to equal 
civil and political rights, will be humanely provided for. 

I should be happy, ifa sense of public duty permitted 
me to dismiss this subject with these brief remarks. The 
Senator from New Jersey has imposed upon me the neces- 
sity of occupying much of the time of the Senate, in the 
examination of the charges made against the State of 
Georgia. His amendment seems to have been, manufac- 
tured for the purpose of assailing and vilifying the State—— 
I mean hot to excuse nor to defend the State; neither is it 
necessary. A fair exposition of facts is sufficient for her 
triumphant vindication. She stands at present on the 
vantage ground. All the public functionaries, to whom 
the constitution gives the power to decide upon our pre- 
tensions, have admitted them to be just. The gentleman, 
indeed, censures the President of the United States, for 
deciding an important question, which ought to have been 
submitted to Congress, With what justice is this censure 
bestowed? Is it not the duty of the President to execute 
the laws, and observe the obligations of the United States? 
The Cherokees demanded the intervention of the Presi- 
dent, alleging an infraction of acompact made with them. 
Was the President to interfere because the Cherokees 
complained? Was the President to decide against the 
pretensions of a State, without examination into the merits 
of the question presented? It was his duty, under the 
high sanctions of his oath of office, to decide. He could 
not escape a decision, had he a mind to evade it. This 
decision has been made, and if error has been committed, 
it is in favor of the Cherokees. The President considers 
the obligation of the United States to guarantee to the In- 
dians the enjoyment of their lands as paramount to the 
claims of the State—a decision which cannot be sustained. 
The land and the Indians are, according to the same prin- 
ciples, subject to the exclusive control of the State sove- 
reignty,.and such will be the decision, should the question 
ever be judicially determined. I trust and believe that 
the question will never be agitated; it will not be, unless 
the Senator from New Jersey should succeed in filling the 
minds of the Cherokees with vain hopes, and tempting 
them to acts fatal to their security. The President has, 
in conformity with his constitutional opinions, stated to the 
Indians what is their true position. They must remove, 
or remain and be subjected to the State laws, whenever 
the States choose to exercise their power. The gentle- 
man assumes that thisis a violation ofa treaty stipulation 
with an independent tribe, and on this assumption he rests 
his condemnation of the Executive. Now, sir, the gen- 
tleman must perceive, that the President puis a different 
construction upon these compacts; that he construes them 
as made under the constitution of the United States, which 
gives to the General Government no power, by the instru- 
mentality of an Indian compact, to limit the jurisdiction 
or narrow the sovereignty of one of the States. - I will not 
how inquire who is right, the gentleman or the Executive. 
Itis not my purpose to defend the President; he has done 
what he believed his duty required, and is not justly 
chargeable with any attempt to forestal opinion, or shut 
the door to inquiry. What prevents the Senator, ifhe wishes 
a decision of Congress, from presenting fairly and openly 
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States, the -legislation of the States, the judicial decisions 
of the Federal tribunals, and the judicial decisions of the 


The States claimed as common property our Western 
lands, as obtained by the expenditure of common blood 


| 
| 


and common treasure. The State of New Jersey present- 
ed a remonstrance to the old Congress, claiming for the 
Confederation all the Western lands.. Regardless of In- 


State tribunals, all concur to prove that such positions are; dian rights, and the independence of the tribes, now so 
untenable? These opinions, sir, are the novelties of the|dear to her Senator, New Jersey claimed the soil of the 
present hour, got up for a special purpose, and to pro-| wild land for the Confederation; leaving the jurisdiction 
«luce political effect; and can be productive of no injury,| tothe State where the land lay. The States north of the 


unless the Cherokecs should be deluded by them. 

But, sir, Lam forgetting the main purpose of my ad- 
dressing the Senate. Georgia is the theme of the even- 
ing chant, and the matin song of all the calumniators of 
the Union, who have taken the Cherokees into their holy 
Keeping. No epithet is too strong, no reproach too foul, 


to cast upon her, for having followed the example of ten| 
States, in the cxercise of jurisdiction ovcr the Indians with-| 


an their territory. All the New England States, New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ma- 
yyland, escape censure for similar acts with those which 
have brought down upon us torrents of invective. I may 
be permitted to point out some of the causes which 
have led to the great anxicty that is cxhibited for the 
Cherokee Government. 

The late Secretary of War points out some of the most 
prominent. There are a great many white men, mission- 
aries, and others connected with the missions, who have 
comfortable settlements on the land occupied by the 
Cherokees, and a direct interest in preventing any change 
in their condition. ‘These persons have been actively en- 
gaged in correspondence with their friends, and the pa- 
trons of their missionary establishment. ‘The Cherokee 
Government is in the hands of a few half-breeds and white 
men, who, through its instrumentality, regulate the affairs 
and control all the funds of the tribe. There is a press 


| Roanoke made a transfer of their Western lands. Geor- 
! gia offered a transfer, but the conditions proposed were 
not satisfactory, and the transfer was not made. In order 
to press upon Georgia this surrender of her lands, ques- 
tions wereraised under the articles of Confederation about 
the power of the States over the Indians. A war was 
threatencd on the Southern frontier, by the Creeks and 
Cherokees. Assistance was claimed under the articles of 
Confederation, and Congress, although bound by these 
articles to defend all the States, talked gravely of examin- 
ing into the justice of actual war, in order to determine on 
the propriety of affording necessary aid to their white 
brethren; and claimed, in defiance of the article in the 
Confederation, exclusive control of Indian affairs. To 
tempt Georgia, a transfer of lands was suggested as the best 
practicable mode of settling all questions of relative power 
between the States and the Confederation. By a majori- 
ty vote of Congress, trenties were required to be held, 
whenever a majority of the States ordered them to be 
held. These difficulties continued until the constitution 
was adopted. The first President of the United States 
found the country embarrassed by Indian hostilities, and 
his attention was early directed to give tranquillity to our 
frontier settlements. The State of Georgia had formed 
treaties. at Shoulderbone, Augusta, and  Galphinton, 
with the Creck Indians. ‘Their validity was disputed. 


established, supported by those funds: a press establish-| Gencral Washington asked the advice of the Senate. of 
ed in a community of thirteen thousand souls, not five hun- the United States on these points: Should an inquiry be 
dred of whom can read or write! The money which made into the circumstances under which these treaties 
ought to be used to feed and clothe the common Indians, | were held ?. If fairly held, should they be, enforced by 
who are represented as half starved and naked wretches,|the arms of the Union? If not valid, should they be 
is applied to the support of a printing press, to the estab-| made the bases of new arrangements with the Southern 
fishment of exchanges of newspapers with the printers of tribes? These inquiries were all answered in the affirma- 


the United States. Itis thus, sir, that the Cherokees hare 
been made so prominent. ‘There is another, noticss pow- 
erful agent, at work. The Cherokee Government have a 
Delegation in Washington, sent here to defend the inde- 
pendence of the tribes and as the leaders understand the 
value of money, the Council have passed a resolution au- 
thorizing the Delegation to pay out of the public treasury 
for any aid or advice that may be obtained in the execu- 
tion of their trust. 
these printed memorials to Congress, of these pamphlets 
and essays, which have been lid upon our tables, how 


many have been fabricated under the hope or promise of 


presentreward? Let those who are confidential with the 
Sherokee Delegation answer the question. 

Ungrateful as they are, {said Mr. F.] reproachand 
sure are not new to us. Our Western lands and Indian 
eclations became fruitful sources of dispute between 
Georgia und the United States, soon after the declaration 
of independenec, and haye continued to be at intervals 
subjects of controversy since that eventful period Al- 
ways abused for making unfounded and unjust preten- 
sions, it has becn our great. good. fortune to show, in the 
progress of time, that our claims were just; to have them 
always finally admitted. While justice has been done to 
the claims of the State, her character has not ceased to be 
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Qf these printed. circular. letters, of 


cen-; 


tive. Tnvestigation into the validity of these treaties was 
made by the commissioners of the United States, Griffin 
and others; and the result was, a report that these com- 
pacts were made with all the usual formalities and. fairness 
of Indian treaties. ‘They were not enforced by the arm 
of the United States; an arrangement was preferred; and 
territory previously surrendered to the State by the In- 
dians was restored to them as hunting grounds; and the 
intercourse act, of 1790, was passed to enforce this viola- 
tion of State sovereignty. What did Georgia do on this 
palpable violation of her admitted right? Animated by a 
love of the Union, by her respect for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, to which her just claims had been 
| unconstitutionally surrendered, she used no violence, she 
sought no redress by unhallowed means. She came here, 
i sir, to protest against this new treaty, and against the law 
i of 1790, as equally repugnant to her claims and to the 
| constitution of the United States. She hoped for indem- 
Í nity. It never was made. We have the satisfaction to see, 
upon the public records, the acknowledgment that our 
| complaints were just. A committee of Congress reported 
that injustice had been done to the State, and that indem- 
nity was due. In the compact of 1802, there is found the 
admission of the United States that lands, formerly ceded 
by the Creeks to the State, had been taken, without equi- 
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valent, from the State. Without authority under the con- 
stitition, it certainly was wrested: from us. I ask the ho- 
norable Senators from the East what would haye been the 
conduct of one of thë Néw England States, had a similar 
surrender of their territory 
pressure of dire ‘necessity, to'a foreign government? What 
is the feeling of the East on this point may be learned from 
the correspondence of ‘the ‘Governor’ of Maine, and the 
late Secretary of State; f 
the United States, now a question of arbitration with 
Great Britain. An inspection of that correspondence will 
show that some warmth is felt, even in the cold regions ofi 
the North. © The blood can run amidst the snows of Maine, 
ina-heady current, not less than under the influence of a 
southern sun. Fortunately for Governor Lincoln, he lived 
in a favored region; and his doctrines of State rights and 
sovereignty brought down no invectives upon his head, al- 
though, in theory, and in language too, he did not lag far 
behind the fiery Georgian. ‘The Senate will perceive, sir, 
from the protest of the State, that the Senator from New 
Jersey mistakes, when he asserts that Georgia has always ac- 
quiesced in his favorite doctrines. The first encroachment 
uponher sovereignty wasres'sted in the only practicable and. 
peaceable form. The claim to all the Western lands lying 
on the Mississippi, as the property of the United States, 
was revived under the Constitution, on the old ground, 
anda new claim set up, on anew ground, to that portion of 
the State of Georgia, which lay between latitude thirty- 
one degrees North, and latitude thirty-two degrees. and 
thirty minutes North, on this singular pretext. The strip 
of territory formed a part of Georgia or South Carolina, 
until the Floridas bélonged to Great Britain, and was an. 
nexed to West Florida, by Great Britain, prior to 1770. 
‘The treaty of peace with Great Britain having surrendered 
to the latitude thirty-one degrees, the surrender was made 
to the confederation, and not to Georgia or South Carolina, 
In the négotiation with Spain to fix the southern boundary 
of the United States, latitude thirty-one degrees was chim- 
ed as the boundary of Georgia. When that boundary wes 
admitted by Spain, latitude thirty-one degrees became, in 
the language of the United States, not the boundary of 
Georgia, but the boundary of a territory surrendered to 
the confederation, by the treaty of 1783, with Great Bri- 
tain. Pressed by these claims, and anxious to strengthen 
the State in her territorial pretensions, the Legislature of 
Georgia, in èn evil hour, made sale to companies, in the 
year 1794, of large portions of her Western lands. Im- 
proper means haying been used to secure the passage of 
the legislative enactments for these sales, they were de- 
clared void by a subsequent Legislature, and bya conven- 
tion which met in the succeeding year to alter the State 
constitution. The Yazoo'fraud, as it is usually called, is a 
constant theme of reproach to the State. No one remem. 
bers the stern integrity that prevented its success. Not 
satisfied with a barren claim to our Western lands, the 
United States deemed it expedient, in 1798, to make a di- 
rect attack upon the State sovereignty, by the erection of; 
a government—the territorial government of Miss? ippi— 
within our boundaries. It is true, sir, as if in ridicule of 
our pretensions, there isa solemn reservation in the act of 
the right‘of the State to the sail and jurisdiction. ‘Phe 
sovereignty js assumed. Exclusive legislation exercised 
by the United States, with a saving of the rights of soil 
wud Jurisdiction thus openly viclated. Within the period 
embraced by these transactions, the State was harassed 
by udian depredations and Indian wars. Irritating ques- 
tions Were perpetually arising between the State and the 
United States, The agitation produced by the sale of 
pur lands to private companies, and the subsequent annul- 
“mént of the act of sale; the usurpation’ by 
power of our sovercign and territorial rights, and the irri- 
tating questions produced by the savages within our limits, 
almost compelled the State to a surrender of the Western 


been made, eyen’ under the} 


on, the Northeastern boundary of} 


the hand off torie 


First, the payment, out of the public. treasury, of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars in specié, bank or 
funded stock of the United Statés: 3 

Second, that the United States should extinguish, (at 
their sole and proper expense,) the Indian claims to all the 
land not ceded by Georgia, within certain designated pe- 
riods of time. All the lands between the temporary line 
separating the whites and Indians, and the river Ocmul- 
gee, within two years from the date of cession. Phe land 
lying between the Ocmulgee and Flint rivers, within seven 
years; between the Flint and Cattahoochie, within fifteen 
years. f 

Third, that the United States should guaranty the ab- 
solute right and title to the northward and eastward of the 
Cattahoochie forever. l 

Fourth, That the territory ceded should be admitted 
into the Union whenever the number of inhabitants enti- 
tled it tou Representative in Congress as a. free and inde- 
pendent State. ; 

This legislative recommendation was effectual: the con- 
vention incorporated a clause in the constitution of Geor- 
gia, authorizing a cession to the United States. Under 
acts of Congress and of the State Legislature, Commis- 
sioners were subsequently appointed, and the compact of 
1802 was formed. “It will be found, by reference to the 
compact, that the conditions proposed by the Legislature 
of Georgia were not obtained. For one milton five bun- 
dred thousand dollars in specie, bank stock, or funded 
stock, was substituted one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, payable out of the proceeds of the land- 
ceded. For the extinguishment of Indian claims within 
fifteen years, was substituted a promise to extinguish that 
claim as soon as it could be done peaceably and on reason- 
able terms. For the guarantee of the absolute right and 
title to the land east of the Cattahoochic, was substituted 
a cession of the right of the United States to the jurisdic- 
tion and soil. The act was nevertheless ratified by Geor- 
gia, and it was fondly hoped that no future disputes about 
Indians and Indian lands could, possibly arise. ` Relying: 
upon the faith of the United States, Georgia, from the 
date of the eompaet until recently, refrained from all ex- 
ercise or claim of authority over these ‘subjects, looking 
confidently forward to a period not remote, when all her 
just claims would, without cffort on her part, be satisfied 
by the General Government. To this compact the honor- 
able Senator from New Jersey may look for an answer ta 
his repeated inquiry, why did Georgia acquiesce in the ex- 
ercise of the treaty-making power by the Federal Govern- 
ment? Gcorg’a, ha iig imposed upton the United States 
the obligation to extinguish the Indian title, did not consi- 
dcr herself authorized to interfere in the manner in which 
that obligation was performed. Why she has been com- 
pelted to interfere will be seen by a short history of the 
execution of the compact. The money stipulated has 
been, after some difficulties, paid. Of the land, ‘after the 
expiration of twenty-eight years, a large territory still re» 
mains occupied bythe Indians. Whenit is borne in mind, 
{said Mr. F.} that since the year 1802, countless millions 
of acres of land have been purchased by thé Unitéd States 
from Indian tribes; independent States created, and terri- 
governments formed upon it, isit surprising that the 
Georgians should inguire, why it is, that this compact has 
not been fally and faithfully executed? ‘To say nothing of 
Minois, Indiana, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and the 
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Territories of Michigan and Arkansas, compare the pur- 
chases made by the United States in Ohio, from Indians, 
and the effect of these purchases on the political power of 
the South and West. On the 30th of April, 1802, the act 
passed authorizing the people of Ohio to form a constitu- 
tion...’ How stands Ohio compared with Georgia—an inde- 
pendent State of ihe Revolution-—in 1802 represented by 
three Representatives in Congress! At this moment Ohio 
is cursed by the presence of but a few Indians, occupying 
a small body of land, while in political power she stands, 
to adopt expressions vauntingly used in this House, by the 
side of the great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. Ohio has been fostered, and the promise to 
Georgia has not been performed. Ohio has fifteen Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Georgia but seven. Why is this, 
sir? Were there greater difficulties in making Indian pur- 
chases from the Southern tribes than from the Northern 
Indians? If such is the fact, a sufficient cause existed to 
repress our complaints. The United States, from 1805 to 
1819, purchased. for other States twenty-nine millions six 
hundred and seventy-cight thousand five hundred and for- 
ty acres, not onc foot of which lies in Georgia, from the 
Southern tribes. Vast acquisitions have been made, with- 
out difficulty, for the United States: difficulties have al- 
ways occurred when the Georgia compact was to be ful- 
filled. But, (said Mr. F.J] confining this examination to 
the Cherokee tribe, look at the singular facts presented 
by the history of the purchases made, from them since 
1802. By the report of the Secretary of War, of 30th 
March, 1824, all the lands purchased for Georgia, from 
the Cherokees, since 1802, is nine hundred and ninety- 
five thousand three hundred and ten acres; two hundred 
and ninety-five thousand three hundred and ten by the 
treaty of 1817, and seven hundred thousand by-the treaty 
of 27th of February, 1819. Of about five millions of 
acres occupied by the tribe in 1802, not one-fifth part has 
yet been obtained under the promise of the General Go- 
vernment. It may be imagined, sir, that this has arisen 
from the impracticability of making purchases from this 
tribe. They have been unwilling peaceably to sell on 
reasonable terms. What will the Senate think of the ob- 
ligations of truth and justice in the performance of agree- 
ments, when inform them that within that period, more 
Jand has been purchased from the tribes than was claimed 
by them in Georgia; for Alabama, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina, cight millions five hundred and 
forty-two thousand five hundred and forty. acres have been 
obtained, by the successive arrangements of 1805, 1806, 
1816, and 1819. We saw ourselves postponed, time after 
time, to suit the convenicnce of other States, without mur- 
mur. Complaint would have been justificd; it was not 
made; we relied upon the good faith of the Government 
for a performance of its obligations in reasonable time. 
How vainly, we but too soon discovered. The facts just 
stated show to the Senate that the Cherokees, without dif- 
ficulty, surrendered more land than was claimed by Geor- 
gia. Why the convenience of some of the States was con- 
sulted in preference to the performance of a solemn pro- 
mise, has never been explained. But this is not all; in 
1817, through the agency of General Jackson, a contract 
was made with the Cherokees, by which their removal 
from Georgia was secured; a contract made at their in- 
stance, and for the particular accommodation of that por- 
tion of the Cherokees who occupied the lower towns, lying 
in Georgia, who desired to remove to the West, to con- 
tinue the hunter’s life; the upper towns, lying out of 
Georgia, desiring to remain permanently where they were. 
This contract was but partially executed; in the. partial 
exccution of it, the interests of Gcorgia werc sacrificed 
to the policy of the Federal Government. The Chero- 
kees, who wished to remain, threw. every obstacle in the | course of moral instruction, are striving to make us per- 
way of the emigration proposed. The agent, Mr. Minn, |fect. In this Hall, in the Representative Chamber, in 
states, in his cfficiaLreport to the Secretary of War, that/every corner of the country, where a partisan newspaper 


the poor creatures who were disposed to remove, terrified 
by their head men, were afraid publicly to approach..to 
consult him, or to enrol their names as required by, the 
contract: they crept to his tent in the silence and. dark- 
ness of midnight, to whisper their wishes and their fears. 
Uniting prudence to firmness, he was able to overcome 
opposition, and his official statement of 1818, to the Se- 
cretary of War, authorizes me to say, that, by a strict: ad- 
herence to the contract of 1817, justice would have been 
speedily done to Georgia. 

Without apparent reasonable cause, the contract of 1817 
was formally abandoned, and that of 1819 substituted. 
The Cherokees in Georgia remained in Georgia, and to 
the whole tribe was held out the idea of a permanent re- 
sidence on the spot they then occupied, with a view to 
their civilization. This new arrangement led us to believe 
that Mr. Monroe’s administration was not disposed to act 
fairly towards the State. I mean not to prove or to assert 
that this belief was well founded. I seek to produce no 
unpleasant feelings, but merely to show the simple fact 
that the belief prevailed. Under the impression that we 
were suffering by premeditated injustice, we quarrclled 
with Mr. Monroe, as we would have guarrelied with any 
other President. We expressed our opinion in ‘strong 
terms, and met the usual fate of those who dispute with 
persons holding the patronage and power of Government. 
We were abused and calumniated by all those who hoped 
any thing from the administration, as the price of theirin- 
dustrious malice. The memorials of the State Legislature 
to the Executive were disregarded, and the memorials of 
the Cherokee chiefs, praying that no farther application 
should be made to buy lands from them, was sent to Con- 
gress; and, finally, a message from the President connect- 
ed the compact with Georgia with his project of Indian 
Western Government. Against this disastrous conjunc- 
tion, considered as an indefinite postponement of justice 
to the State, we raised our voices and our hands. The 
right of the State was defended by committees in the 
House of Representatives, and so far sustained, that succese 
sive appropriations were made for a further extinguishe 
ment of the Indian titlein Georgia. Under the first ap- 
propriation, negotiation with the Cherokees was opened—~ 
it failed. Under the second, a contract was formed with 
the Creeks. The incident and result of. that contract are 
well known. Y will not dwell upon them unless compelled 
to it. Ihave no wish to revive the remembrance of dis- 
graceful transactions, nor to indulge unmanly triumph 
over our defeated adversaries. It is well known, sir, that 
in those Creek disturbances, the Cherokees, with a view 
to find support for their own pretensions, were active in- 
termeddlers. 

T feel the indulgence of the Senate in the adjournment 
of yesterday, to enable me tofinish my remarks---remarks 
that ought to have been, and would have been, then ter- 
minated, but for the unexpected delay produced by the 
transaction of Executive business. Apology, for any time 
Lcould occupy, would be misplaced. It cammot be ex- 
pected from me. The State of Georgia has been made 
so prominent, so wantonly prominent in this discussion, 
that any thing and every thing that can be said by her Re- 
presentatives in this body would be excused and justified. 
Peculiarly appropriate to our condition is the language of 
Cassius, who was € . 

« Hated by those he loved, i 
Braved by his brother; cheeked Hike a bondman: 
All his faults observed, setin a note book, 

Learned and conned by rote, to east into his teeth,” 

If Socrates was right when he said that it is good to 
have calumniators, since, if they say the truth, we may 
correct our faults; if not, it docs no harm; we ought to 
be very thankful to those who, by putting us under a 
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is to be found, we are discussed without measure, and ed for 
abused without mercy. This is not all; we are important jister. | l l 1 
enough. to attract attention in transatlantic assemblies. | the compact of 1802 to the period when the Creek tribe 
The Chapel.of St. Stephen’s has lately resounded with] was removed from our territory. The Cherokees, hav- 
the name of Georgia. On the discussion of the question | ing been foiled in their efforts to control the Creek move- 
of universal suffrage, we have been, quoted and condemn- | ments, ‘sought to strengthen themselves in their position, 
ed by a minister of imperial Britain; the’ minister of al by forming and publishing a constitution, A few white 
Government whose diplomatic records are disgraced~ by | men and half-breeds were the authors of this scheme—a 
compacts to monopolize the horrible profits of the slave} scheme hateful to many of the Indians, who desired to 
trade; the records of whose legislation are stained by acts} counteract it. The halfbreeds and the whites, having 
to legitimate and regulate that hateful traffic; the minister | the funds of the tribe, were able to retain the power in 


of a Government which has but just emancipated a large | 


portion. of its subjects, distinguished for wealth, intelli- 


gence, and integrity, from odious political and civil disa- | process of marriage or adoption. 


their hands, and they proceeded to convert citizens of the 
United States into Cherokees, by the short and simple 
This decisive evidence 


bilities, founded solely on the color of their religious|of the intention cf the Cherokees, to perpetuate them- 


creed; the minister of a Government, a company of whose 
merchants owns an empire of slaves; an empire gained by 
a succession of crimes, black enough to make the sun turn 
pale, were its blessed beams affected by human turpitude; 
the minister of a Government, in wfose colonial depen- 
dencies a black man is delivered over to the discretion of 
his master, and torture and death inflicted upon him is 
estimated in pounds and shillings, has had the effrontery, 
in the face of the British nation, and-.of the world, to vp- 
braid Georgia for enactments to prevent the danger of 
servile insurrection;.a danger to which we are exposed 
by the peculiar character of a part of our population—a 
population fixed upon us by the avarice of Britain’s self. 

The reproach was worthy of its author. A minister of 
the House of Brunswick, with the principles of a Jaco- 
bite; the virulent opponent of Catholic emancipaticn, 
while opposition was consistent with the retention of his 
place in the ministry; the eloquent advocate of Catholic 
emancipation when place was in danger, was true to 
himself and his vocation, whilst censuring one of the 
States of this republic. We may live, sir, to sce this op- 
ponent of universal suffrage its advocate. 
captain should again give the word of command, ‘to 
the right about face,” we may hear of a splendid argu- 
ment, founded upon the safety and tranquillity of the em- 
pire; we may see recorded, opinions abandoned for place, 
in favor of universal suffrage. Should this second mira- 
cle be worked by the conqueror of Waterloo, I trust we 
shall be spared the praise of the convert. His censure 
we shall bear without resentment. His praise would be 
intolerable. But, sir, what does the wretch deserve, 
who, copying into the columns of his newspaper, in this 
country, the discussions of Parliament, adds to this speech 
ofthe Home Secretary, part only of the reply of the 
great leader of the opposition, to induce a belief that the 
opposing champions united to pour out the.vinls of their 
wrath upon our heads‘in one undivided stream; when, in 
fact, the great advocate (Brougham) although condemn- 
ing the spirit of our Jaw, pointed, in marked terms, to 
the necessity of our condition, and taunted his adversary 
with the inconsistency of his condemnation of the Georgia 
laws, while the atrocious code of Jamaica was suffered to 
remain in force? The truth, the whole truth, suits not 
the purposes of editorial malignity. They understand 
how to suggest falsehood, by the suppression of truth, 
when the object is to deceive, by making a false impres- 
sion upon the public mind. If we should feel a strong 
indignation at these, and similar efforts here, to prejudice 
the public mind; to degrade the character of our “State; 
if, under the influence of this indignation, we should 
pour out our souls in torrents of bitter invective against 
our artful opponents, we might hope to stand excused be- 
fore the throne of the Giver of life. Erring man, the 
child, and, but too often, the victim of passion, could not 
condemn us. 

But, sir, I must not be withdrawn from my purpose, by 
the dishonorable artifices of editors of American newspa- 
pers, by the arts of Senatorial ingenuity, or by the uncall- 


selves as sovercigns within the sovereignty cf Georgia, at- 
tracted the immediate attention of the Executive of the 
State. Transmitting a copy of the Cherokee constitution 
to the President of the United States, and calling to his re- 
collection the provision in the constitution which forbade 
the erection ofany new State within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, and the formation of any State by the junction 
of two or morc States, or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as 
of the Congress, inquiry was made what measure had been 
adopted, or was contemplated, to vindicate the outraged. 
sovereignty of the States of North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. This inquiry was notdeemed wor- 
thy ofan answer. The respect due to the State not being 
strong enough to tempt the Executive of the Union todirect 
his mind to this subject, an inquiry was made in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Wine, of Georgia. The re- 
solution of inquiry was offered on the 21st of February, 
1828, modified on the 22d at the suggestion of Mr. 
Storrs, of New York, laid on the table on motion of Mr. 
Wickurerr, of Kentucky, taken up on the 29th, modi- 


If the great fied by Mr. Wrupr, who introduced it, laid on the table 


on motion of Mr. Sronns, taken up and passed on the 
3d of March. The answer to this resolution disclosed 
these facts: that the Cherokee constitution had been com- 
municated to the War Department in November, 1828, 
by the commissioners Cocke and Davidson; by the Go- 
yernor of Georgia, in January, 1829, with his letter of 
inquiry; but, that the honorable Sceretary had net found 
leisure to give his attention to this subject, until the 23d 
of February, 1829, two days after the call for informa- 
tion was proposed in Congress. The letter of the Secre- 
tary to the Cherokee agent bears date on that day. Had 
not the resolution of inquiry been accidentally delayed in 
its progress through the House, the Secretary would have 
had-no time to devote to the subject until after Congress 
had acted upon it. But what was the determination of 
the Government, as disclosed in this extorted letter from 
the Secretary to the Cherokee agent? The agent was di- 
rected to inform the Cherokees, that the formation of 
their constitution would produce no change in their rela- 
tions with the United States. The effect of this Delphic 
answer on Georgia and the Cherokees might have been, 
and no doubt was, anticipated. The Cherokees under- 
stood the response of the oracle as favorable to their 
wishes. The State understood that the administration 
had resolved not to interfere; to Icave the Cherokees to 
make the most of their case before the tribunal of public 
opinion; to aid them, if aid should be found pepular; in 
no event to act with Georgia, unless controlled by cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus, after the lapse of twenty-eight years, after large 
pecuniary sacrifices, and the more important sacrifice of 
political consequence, to avoid irritating and perplexing 
questions between the State and Federal Government, we 
found ourselves compelled to submit to the intrusive 
sovereignty of a petty tribe of Indians, or to put it down 
by our own authority, without the aid, and probably 
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against the wishes, of the Federal administration. Every 

hour’s delay would have strengthened the claims of the 
new Government, and prescription and acquiescence 

would have been pleaded against us with zeal and effect. 

The subject.of extending'the laws of the State over the 

Indians was presented to the Legislature by the State 

Executive. To give time to the Federal Government to 

fulful its compact, by the extinguishment of the Cherokee 

claim to the land, and thus cut up the controversy by the! 
roots, and to apprize the Indians, who were about to be- 
come the subjectq of the State laws, of the intention to 
act upon them, it was proposed to make the enactments 
prospective. The expediency of this measure could not 
be doubted, and the only difficulty felt was on the question 
of power. We did not suppose it possible that any states- 
man in this country would deny that the Indians within 
our limits were under the discretionary control of the 
Congress of the United States, or of the State Legisla- | 
ture; and had not the arguments used here been founded | 
upon the original right of the Indians to the soil and sove-| 
reignty of the country, I should not trouble the Senate | 
with any inquiry going farther back than the constitution 

of the United States. The honorable Senator from New Jer- 

sey claims that the Cherokee Indians were, ever have been, 

and ever shall be, the owners of the soil, and independent 
of the Government of the State and of the Union; and he 

denies that the European discoverers, particularly the 

English, ever claimed or exercised the right to legislate 

directly over the Indians, as their dependents or subjects. 

The European doctrine of the right conferred by the dis- 

covery of new countries, inhabited by barbarous tribes, 

was, I thought, well known. ‘The discoverer claimed the 

sovereignty over the discovered country, and over every 
thing under, upon, and above it, from the centre to the 
zenith, The lands, the streams, the woods, the minerals, 
all living things, including the human inhabitants, were 
all the property of, or subject to, the Government of the 
fortunate navigator, who, by accident or design, first saw 
the before unknown country. Such were the doctrines of 
Spain, England, and France. Portugal claimed ‘under a 
Papal bull, which conferred uppn the crown empire and 
domain over every country newly discovered on the globe, 
not possessed by Christian people. This Papal title was 
in perfect unison with the prevailing sentiments of an age, 
in which the decrees of the Roman Pontiff made and de- 
throned kings, established and overturned empires. All 
Christendom seems to have imagined that, by offering 
thatimmortal life, promised by the Prince of Peace to fal- 
len man, to the aborigines of this country, the right was 
fairly acquired of di rosing of their persons and their 
property at pleasure. A few examples from the history 
of the discoveries and settlements will show the prevalent | 
opinion of the day. The great Columbus, equipped by 
Spain, came authorized by Ferdinand and Isabella to take 
all newly discovered lands for the crowns of Castile and 
Leon; if successful, as his reward, plenary powers were 
given to him over the country and people discovered, and 
a large sharg of the profits to be derived from them pro- 
mised. ‘This grant was not extraordinary, from sove- 
reigns who considered war with infidels, and their forci- 
ble conversion to the true faith, or expulsion from their 
country, as partof their Christian duty. The great discovery 
was made; Guanahani was found. Our imaginations have 
been inflamed by eloquent descriptions of this event. 
The gazing crowd -of enraptured savages watching, on 
their sunny island, these vast bodies on the ocean, that, 
with sails spreading to the breeze, like the white wings of 
an enormous bird, came careering to their shores; the 
gaudy Europeans, pressing around their illustrious leader, 
splendidly attired, and moving to the sound of martial 
music, in all the imposing pomp of civilization, to the 
promised land; the savage islanders looking upon the 
strangers, not as men to be watched and feared, but as 
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angels or gods to be welcomed and adored. : The:first 
act of the Castilian admiral was an act of devotion. The 
symbol of his faith was erected, and amidst these wonder- 
ing children of nature, this first prayer to the true God 
was lifted up in the Western world: 

< Domine Deus, Æterne et Omnipotens, qui sacro tuo- vér- 
bo, "et coelum, et terram, et mare creasti; benedicatur et 
glorificetur nomen tuum, laudetur tua majestas, qua dig- 
nata est per humilem servum tuum, ut ejus sacrum nomen 
agnoscatur et pradicetar in hac altera mundi parte.” 

After blessing and glorifying the name of God that he 
had designed to make him the humble instrument of caus- 
ing his holy name to be known and preached in this new 
world, how did the great navigator, distinguished as he 
was by his superior intelligence and humanity, treat the 
untaught children of nature? Provisions necessary for 
his crew were at first voluntarily offered by the inhabi- 
tants. When no longer voluntarily offered, they were 
procured by artifice, by playing upon their ignorant fears. 
When artifice did not succeed, they were taken by force. 
Without their consent, forts were érected on the territory 
occupied by Indians; and power, as far as it was politic, 
exercised over them. When the Admiral returned to bis 
country, it is asserted that he lost, for a season, the favor 
of his illustrious patroness, Isabella, the heroism of whose 
character was equalled by the loveliness of her person 
and the tenderness of her heart, by carrying as slaves 
some of the inhabitants of the new world to Spain. The 
wretched inhabitants of the newly discovered lands soon 
found severe teachers of the religion of peace. . The name 
of the Saviour of mankind was belched forth in thunder 
from the mouths of those dreadful fiery engines that scat- 
tered dismay and death through their helpless ranks; it 
broke upon the devoted race in the deep tones of the fu- 
rious bloodhounds, baying at their heels, as they. fled 
through the. fastnesses of the mountains, where they 
sought in vain a refuge from torture and death. The 
dreadful ravages committed upon this kelpless people 
called for the interference of the Government of Spain, 
and oppression and cruelty were reduced to system by the 
<t repartimientos” and ‘encomiendas? by Spanish legis- 
tion. i 

The Indians were divided among the Europeans, and 
recommended for instruction in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity. Forced to unnatural labor, starved, and tortured, 
they died, but died not in the Christian faith. They re- 
jected with scorn the priestly promises of eternal joy, 
turned their eyes from the holy cross, and expired, ex- 
pressing an abhorrence of that place of happiness in the 
world to come, into which Spaniards could be permitted 


ito enter. Passing by the Portuguese, the polished French, 


and manly English, what did they? The Island of St. 
Christopher’s was settled in conjunction by the subjects of 
these great rivals. No Spaniard had ever fixed himself 
uponit. The French and English were permitted to gain 
foothold as friends; were reccived as guests. Tn the dead 
of night, when the unsuspecting natives were in a state of 
profound repose, the rufhans broke in upon and destroy- 
ed.all the grown males, as the allies of Spain, that the 
island might be enjoyed in peace by the victors, 

But to bring our examples a little nearer home. The 
New England pilgrims, who came flying from persecution, 
how piously they returned thanks to God for the wonder- 
ful dispensation of his Providence, which had swept away 
whole tribes of Indians by pestilence, in order.to furnish, 
without expense or force, a country for a few persecuted 
whites from the fast anchored isle. Abandoning farthcr 
recital of acts which may be considered unauthorized by 
governments, let us see what were the doctrines of the 
English Government, to whose power we succeeded, and 
upon whose opinions we act. Whatdo the grants of the 
Kings of England to the various proprietors contain? Aim- 
ple, conclusive, and exclusive transfers of sovereignty 
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and domain, subject only to the ‘reserved rights of the 
Crown, over all the territory described in the grant, and all 
the persons upon it. : The proprietors exercised, at dis- 
cretion, eminent domain, and when they surrendered their 
governments, and colonial governments ‘were ‘established 
in their place, the colonial governmerits.exercised, under 
the like restriction, the same power. The Jadians were 
considered, incumbrances upon the territory granted to the 
proprietor, or subjected to the colonial government, and 
the mode: of treating them was altogether discretionary. 
Their good will was purchased by trifling presents, by 
poisonous potations; when these means were insufficient, 
as they usually soon ceased to be, disputes arose about 
trade, mutual depredations were committed, and the sword 
acquired what could no longer be obtained for a nominal 
price. The.whole of Rhode Island was bought for fifty 
fathoms of beads. No proprietor or government ever 
dreamed of resting a claim to title upon a purchase from 
the natives. An appeal was always made, in case of dis- 
pute, to the patent from the Crown. Such was the course 
of William Penn, in his controversy with Lord Baltimore. 
A few factsin relation to Pennsylvania will instruct the Se- 
nator from New Jersey as to the true light in which the 
Indians weré viewed by Penn, whose conduct to the In- 
dians is considered as the beau ideal of justice and human- 
ity. Colden’s History of the Five Nations contains a 
speech of Canassatego,.a chief of the Six Nations, to the 
Governor of Maryland, in 1744; he complains that the In- 
dians, deceived by the Governor of New York, conveyed 
their land to ‘him, in trust, to keep it safe from the Dutch, 
and that the Governor sold it, afterwards, in England, to 
their beloved Onas. Penn had long desired to free this 
land from the incumbrance upon it, but the Indians would 
not sell. What did Onas in the matter of this flagrant 
fraud? No doubt he gave them back the Jand, and held 
the Governor of New York answerable for the purchase 
money. He kept the land, and gave the Indians some 
trifling presents as peace offerings for the deceptions prac- 
tised upon them, and thought he acted justly and gene- 
rously. A law of Pennsylvania, of 1771, exhibits, in a 
still stronger light, how sacredly regardful the successors 
of the Founders of the City of Brotherly Love were of 
Indian titles and Indian rights. In common with other 
lovers of sobriety, the Legislators of Pennsylvania forbade 
the sale of ardent spirits to Indians, in any larger quantity 
than one gallon, under a penalty of twenty pounds, half 
to the Government, the residue to the informer. They 
did not, like the good people of Connecticut, authorize 
the offending liquid to be taken from the poor Indians and 
given to the poor whites, but the sale of it was forbidden, 
“to prevent the Indians from being debauched by rum, 
and cheated of their peltry.? Chis praiseworthy act con- 
tains this humane and wise exception: “ Provided always, 
That the Governor and Council, or persons by them autho- 
rized to hold treaties with any nation of Indians, may, at 
such treaties, give any reasonable quantity of rum, as by 
them shall be thought necessary,” &c. To debauch the 
Indians with rum and cheat them of their land was quite 
a Government affair, and not at-all criminal; but to 
use rum to cheat them of their peltry, was an abomina. 
tion in the sight of the law. Clear and definite ideas may 
be formed of the opinions cntertained throughout. this 
Anglo-American part of this continent, by an examination 
of the powers proposed to be given to the union of the 
colonies contemplated in 1754, over Indians and Indian 
lands, and the reasons assigned for vesting some of them 
in the Union. It was proposed to vest in the President 
General, with the advice of the Grand council of the 
Union, power to hold or direct all Indian treaties in which 
the general interest of the colonies might be concerned, 
and make peace or declare war with Indian nations; that 
they should make such laws as they judged necessary for 
regulating all Indian trade; that they should make all pur- 


7 = 
chases from Indians for the Crown, not then within the 
boundaries of particular colonies, or that should not be 
within their boundaries when some of them might be re- 
duced to more convenient ‘dimensions. These were the 
powers proposed at Albany to be given to the Union, by 
the ‘unanimous approbation of the Commissioners from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and. Pennsylvania. It is to the reasons 
assigned for granting these powers. to which I invite atten- 
tion. Asto the power of peace and war with Indian na- 
tions, it js alleged in the report of this plan of the Union, 
(Carey’s American Museum, vol. 5, pp. 287- and *8) that 
was supposed to be in every colony, and was expressly 


granted to some by charter, so that no new power was 
intended to be granted to the colonies. 
of Indian lands, it is said, private purchases are inconven'- 


As to purchases 


ent, and lead to wars. Public fair purchases would pre- 
vent wars. ‘It is much cheaper to purchase of them 
(the Indians) than to take and maintain the possession by 
force; for they are generally very reasonable in their dé- 
mands for land; and the expense of guarding a large fron- 
tier against their incursions is vastly great; because all 
must be guarded, and always guarded, as we know not 
where and when to expect them.” ‘The discretionary 
power in the States to take Indian lands, and maintain pos- 
session by force, is here distinctly asserted; but purchase 
is recommended as the cheaper mode of quietly enjoying 
the lands granted by the Crown. Peace and war with In- 
dian nations were made by the colonies atpleasure. The 
plan of the Union not being approved in Great Bri- 
tain, was abandoned by the colonics. To remedy some 
of the evils arising in the management of colonial af. 
fairs, the royal proclamation of 1763 was issued. It 
was with unfeigned surprize I heard this proclamation 
quoted by the Senator from New Jersey as a proof that 
Great Britain never asserted its right to legislate for the 
savages, or to appropriate, without a previous purchase, 
their Jands. I ask the Senator to examine it. Tt as. 
serts: 

First, the sovereignty and dominion of Great Britain 
over Indians and Indian territory. i 

Secondly, that the Indians were, as subjects, under the 
protection of the Crown. 

Thirdly, that the right to appropriate the land occupicd 
by the Indians resided in the Crown. Tt contains grants 
to the whites, and reservations to the Indians as hunting 
grounds. : 

Fourthly, that it was expedient to reserve the ground 
West of the sources of the rivers named in it, for the pre- 
sent, to the use of the Indians. 

Fifthly, that the lands East of the sources of those rivers, 
part of which was then actually occupied by the Indians, 
should be granted at the discretion of the proprictary cr 
colonial authorities. 

The laws and usages of the different colonics throw 
additional light on this point, if any were required, after 
the asscrtions of authority contained in the proclamation 
of 1763. in war, the Indian never was treated as a civil- 
ized cnemy; the males were put to death on the principle 
of retaliation, and the women and children sold into slave- 
ry, for the benefit of the captors. In Massachusetts, re- 
wards were offered for captives, and pecuniary. induce- 
ments held out to encourage the breed of dogs found use- 
ful to go out with the hunt-serjeant, in pursuit of Indian 
rebels. In Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 
laws were passed, yet on their statute bocks, [some of 
them have just been re-published by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ] to regulate, to protect, and to punish Indians. 

So stood the question of power over the Indians when 
the Revolution began. On the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the States, respectively, took upon themselves all 
the authority Great Britain ever exercised, or claimed to 
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exercise, within their limits. The Indians were at their 
discretion; and. whether they. were managed by direct 
enforced legislation, or by. voluntary contract, no other 
Government could interfere between the State and the 
Indians residing within its territory. The acknowledg- 
ment of independence, and the definitive treaty of peace, 
gave to us all that we desired, in the surrender of the 
claims of the nation, previously the acknowledged owner 
of the country and the people. In that war, these savages 
became the allies of Britain, and were, with her, conquer- 
ed in the struggle. We claimed them as our dependents, 
not only by the title surrendered by Great Britain, but of 
that obtained by victory in frequent and bloody battles. 
The Senator from New Jersey does not think we con- 
quered Britain, as we are not entitled to claim Canada 
and the other dependencies of the British Crown. | Cer- 
tainly we were not conquered by Britain. What we fought 
for, we maintained, and it was finally surrendered to us— 
all the rights of sovereignty and domain to the territory 
formerly held as colonial possessions by Great Britain, 
then forming the confederacy of the United States. We 
never claimed Canada, nor any other British dependency. 

The right of sovereignty and domain covered the claim 
of legislation over the Indians, and of title to the land 
occupied by them. 

The acknowledgment was made to the United States, 
and the treaty of peace formed with the confederation. 
Is there any thing in the articles of confederation which 
deprives the individual States of any portion of their 
sovereignty over Indians or Indian lands? The confede- 
ration, nine States consenting, could make treaties. Al- 
though frequent contracts were made with Indians, and 
were called treaties, it never was considered that the 
power to interfere in any manner with the Indians in a 
State was comprehended within the treaty-making autho- 
rity granted to the Confederacy. The conclusive evidence 
of this assertion is the resolution of the old Congress, di- 
recting treaties to be held with Indian tribes, whenever a 
majority of the States ordered them to be held—a gross 
and manifest usurpation, if founded on the treaty power. 
That it was not so intended is obvious by referring to the 
special grant of authority, in these words: ‘The Con- 
gress shall have the sole and exclusive right and power 
of regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Indias, not members of any of the States; provided, that 
the leg.slative right of any State within its own limits be 


not infringed or violited.”? It would be the height of 


absurdity to suppose, that this clause ever would have 
been incorporated with the articles of confederation, if, 
under the power ‘to make treaties, treaties were intended 
to be made with Indians. It would have been prantidg all 
power over a subject to the Confederacy, and then grant- 
ing a special power over the same subject, clogged with 
limitations anc restrictions. Under this clause, the power 
of the confederation was claimed. and excrcised. The 
report of the committee of Congress, in 1787, quoted by 
the Senator from New Jersey, is founded on this clause, 
not on that autborizing treaties. “Phat report is not enti» 
“ted to respect as an authority, however it may be used as 
argument, as the opinion of the members of the commit- 
tee, Messrs. Keay, Carrington, Bingham, Smith, and 
Danc, of Beverly, Massachusetts, It was never adopted, 
nor even discussed, in the old Congress. 
opinion, it sustains State clauns to jurisdiction over all 
things and persons upon Indian territory, save only the 
Indians-~a distinction neither supported by reason, nor 
founded on any principle of national law; it admits the 


power of the State to make the Indian tribes members of 


the State. The clause in the articles of confederation is 
sufficiently explicit, without looking to the glosses upor 
it. The old Congress had, under this clause, no autho- 
rity to regulate trade or affairs * with Indians, members 
of any State.” "The right of a State, then exercised, or 
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to be exercised, of incorporating the Indians: as a.part of 
their political system, by legislation, is distinctly recog- 
nized; when exercised, the power of the Confederacy 
ceased. Over those not incorporated, the power granted 
was to be exercised without infringing or violating:the 
legislative right.of any State within its own limits: There 
was a practical construction of this clause in November, 
1782. ‘The Catawbas, residing in South Carolina, applied 
to Congress for redress of alleged. gricvances. A recom- 
mendation to South Carolina to take such measures for 
their satisfaction asthe legislature of South Carolina should 
think fit, was the only redress obtained from Congress. 
No doubt justice was done by the State, as it would have 
been, had the application been made, in the first instance, 
to the State Legislature. 

If I am not deceived, there is nothing in the articles of 
confederation that touches the power of a State to legis- 
late for the Indians within its limits. All the acts of State 
legislation, to which T have already alluded, operated 
while the confederation existed. With one, only, of these, 
will I trouble the Senate~-the act of Pennsylvania, of 1744, 
for the speedy trial of capital offences committed by any 
Indian or Indians in the remote parts of the province. 
{Mr. F. read the act.] It is not to be denied, that the 
power of controlling the Indians by legislation was pos- 
sessed and exercised by the States subsequent to the 
Revolution, as it had been by the colonies prior to that 
event. The constitution of the United States produced 
very important changes in the condition of the State sove- 
reignties. Onc thing is guarded by special provision—the 
powers not delegated to the United States, nor prohibited 
to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. Has the power over Indians within the 
States been delegated by the constitution? . It distinctly 
appears, by the first article of the constitution, that In- 
dians, when taxed, are a part of the State population, and 
increase its political representation; excluded only when 
not made subject to the burthens of the State. The name 
of Indian is found no where else in the constitution but in 
that article and in this clause: Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, between the 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” To the Confederation 
was given power over all Indian affairs that could be ex- 
ercised, without encroaching upon State sovereignty. To 
the Federal Government is given the power, without limit- 
ation, to regulate commerce only--an unlimited power 
over one object, in plaice of a limited power over all the 
objects of our Indian relations: ‘Phe proceedings of the 
convention, on this clause of the constitution, show the 
intentions of the authors of it. 

The Federal Convention met on the 14th of May. Up 
to the 18th of August no proposition was made to grant 
any authority to the Government about to be created over 
Indian affairs. On that day, powers, in addition to those 
previously agreed on, were proposed to be given to the 
Congress of the United States. Among these was ‘* to 
regulate affairs with Indians, as well within as without the 
limits of the United States.” {Journal of the Convention, 
p- 260.] With other. propositions, this was submitted to 
a committee, who reported on the 22d August, that the 
clause in the constitution *to regulste commerce with 
forcign nations, and among: the several States,” should be 
amended by adding the words ‘and with Indians within 
the limits of any State not. subject to the. laws thereof” 
{Idem p. 277.] On the 31st August, this amendment, 
with others, was referred to a committee formed of a mêm- 
ber from each State present. [Idem p. 318.] -On the 4th 
of September, that committee reported that, in their opin- 
ion, the second. clause of the first section of the seventh 
article of the constitutidn ought to be amended, by adding 
atthe end, tand with the-Indian tribes.” . ‘This amend- 
ment was adopted on the same day. fidem pp. 520, 324, 
The convention then refused to give the new Go- 
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vernment the power to regulate all affan’s with the In- 
dian, either within or without the limits of a State. The 
convention refused to give the power to regulate com- 
merce. with Indians within the limits of any State not sub- 
ject to the laws thereof, but gave it power to regulate com- 
merce with the Indian tribes. The fair ‘conclusion is, 
that the Congréss were not intended to have any special 
authority over Indians within a State, subjected to State 
laws. If their separate existence as a tribe is destroyed 
by State legislative enactments, the control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, even over the commerce with 
them, is at an end. When*members of a State, paying 
taxes, they are enumerated as a part of the representative 
population; they are, as such, answerable to the United 
States only, as other members of the community. The 
acts passed in execution of this power, although founded 
upon the mistaken assumption that the authority of Con- 
gress was not limitet to the single object of regulating 
commerce with the tribes, but extended to any intercourse 
with them, have, nevertheless, all contained the acknow- 
ledgment of the State power. All Indians within the or- 
dinary jurisdiction of the States, and surrounded by white 


inhabitants, are expressly excepted from the operation of 


the intercourse laws, and the State Executives are vested 
by them, equally with the Executive of the United States, 
with authority to permit white persons to pass into and 
throughout the Indian territories. Under this construc- 
tion of the constitution, the States of New England, the 
States of New York, of Maryland, of Virginia, of South 
Carolina, in relation to the Catawbas, have continued to 


exercise the same legislative authority over their Indians 


as prior to the establishment of the new Government. No 


difticulty has occurred, no question has been raised. What 
is remarkable is, that in not one of those States, until 


within the last ten years, have any of the Indians been 
fairly within the meaning of the first article of the con- 
stitution, or heen embraced by the provisions of the inter- 
course laws. ‘In none of these States have the Indians 
paid taxes; in none have they been, until lately, within 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the State. One act of the 
Legislature of New Vork, passed April 12, 1822, is wor- 


thy of notice, as an evidence of the undisputed power of 


State legislation, and of the necessity for itsexercise. An 
unhappy creature, an old woman, was executed by the 
Senecas for witchcraft. ‘Che executioner was tried, con- 
victed, and condemned, in the courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion in New York, although the act was committed on the 
Seneca lands, and in obedience to the usages and customs 
of the tribe. ‘The Legislature pardoned the offender, the 
instrument of the tribe; at the same time, to prevent a 
farther disgrace to the State by the commission, within its 
sovereignty, of similar atrocities, the Legislature enacted 
that the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of trying and pun- 


ishing all persons, of whatsoever nation or tribe, for crimes 


and offences committed in any part of the State, except 


offences cognizable under the constitution in the courts of 


the United States, of right belonged to, and was exclusive- 
ly vested in, the courts of justice of the State, organized 
under the constitution and laws thereof. Jtis not in the 
old States only that legislative power is exercised over In- 
dians. Maine, our young sister, the birth of yesterday, 
has been, and is constantly permitted to legislate, not for 
Indians, but for Indian tribes. In 1821, Maine passed an 
act, in 1826 an additional act, ‘for the regulation of the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes of Indians.” 

The exclusive control of the Indians is claimed as a 
branch of the treaty-making power, and on this rests all 
thearguments used here, against the right of the States 
to legislate for, and make*contracts with, the Indians. 
Now, sir, I assert explicitly, that the power to make a 
treaty. with Indians withina State is not delegated to the 
United States; and I assert farther, that the power of 
making contracts with Indians is not prohibited to the 


‘States. The tight 


t of the United States to contract with, 
or-legislate for, the indians, beyond the States, is not de- 
nied; itis a necessary Consequence of the controlling pow- 
er of the Government over the territories of the Union. 
That the President has made, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, various contiacts with Indians, and called 
them treaties, is not to bedenied. That various contracts 
have been made with Indians, by States and individuals, 
under the superintendence of the United States, is cer- 
tain; they have been submitted, too, to the Senate, voted 
upon as, and have been called, treaties. What] assert is, 
that these instruments are not technically treaties, supreme 
laws of the land, superior in obligation to State constitu- 
tions and State laws. Can it be believed that the stern 
jealousy of the State Governments gave to the United 
States the power to use a miserable fragment of the popu- 
lation of a State, to extend, indefinitely, their authority, 
and narrow that of the State Government? The words of 
the constitution must be, indeed, clear, to reconcile us to 
this absurd belief. ‘Fhe tenth section of the first article 
of the constitution proves that the Indian contracts were 
not in the contemplation of the convention, when the trea- 
ty-making power was discussed. By the seventh article, 
already quoted, it is shown that a distinction is made be- 
tween foreign nations, States, and Indian tribes. Indian 
tribes are not, in the terms of the constitution, foreign 
nations or States. The constitution gives to the President 
and Senate the power to make treaties—the prohibition 
to the States of the exercise of this power, covers, neces- 
sarily, the whole power granted. Let us see what this 
prohibition is. It is divided into two classes: “No State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.’ 
‘This prohibition is absolute: treaties, alliances, and con- 
federations, if made, must be made by the United States. 
The other prohibition is conditional: ‘No State shall, 
without the consent of Congress, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power.” A contract made between the United States and 
individuals or corporations, is not a treaty; a compact by 
State with State, or by the United States with a State, is 
nota treaty. How, then, can a contract made with a pet- 
ty dependent tribe of half starved Indians be properly 
dignified with the name, and claim the imposing charac- 
ter of, atreaty? Now, sir, if a contract with an Indian 
tribe is not a treaty, alliance, or confederation, but is a 
compact or agreement, the State Governments can make 
them at their pleasure, without the consent of Congress; 
that consent is required only for agreements or compacts 
made with another State, or with a foreign Government. 
This is no trifling verbal criticisms important consequen- 
ces are deduced from this abuse of the word treaty. 
Indian contracts made with Creeks and Cherokees by 
the United States, to fulfil their obligations to Georgia, un- 
der the compact of 1802, under the false title of treaties, 
have been pleaded in bar of the rights of the State under 
that compact, and asserted to be of superior obligation, 
not to the compact only, but to the State constitution and 
the State laws. As usual, when error is to be imposed 
upon us for truth, the magic name of Washington has 
been used. The venerable weight of that great name 
is of powerful influence. He made treaties with Indians 
—he consulted the Senate—he ratified treaties solemnly 
negotiated—he performed the obligations of national faith. 
Such are the general assertions made by the honorable 
Senator. Will he show usany treaty, made by Washing- 
ton with Indians living altogether within the limits of a 
State? Can he show us an instance of an interference by 
General Washington, in the management of the Indians 
in any of the old States, either to prevent the formation 
of contracts by State authority, or the punishment of In- 
dians by State tribunals? J will not sufter the cause of the 
State to rest upon the failure to produce these necessary 
proofs of the right to use this great name to our prejudice. 
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sured in either, was in usa crime.: Fh 
Heaven were threatened for our ‘crying 
told here, that; should we persist, a tone-of 
will be roused that will make Georgia tremble. 
does the-Senator know the character of: the State’ 
not made of. such frail materials. We tremble no! 
approach of danger. Empty sounds do ‘not affec 
nerves... Why should we tremble, sir?” What can beian- . 
ticipated. that’ we bave not already endured? Falsehood? 
Ossa and Pelion have: been ‘piled: upon us: Calumny? 
It has been rolled over us in volumes black as the smoke 
that rises from the pit of Acheron. © Threats of the force’ 
of the United. States? The bayonets of the regular army: 
have been flashed in our faces, and pointed at our throats. 
We have endured all, without shrinking, and: with no 
other emotion than contempt for our calumniators, and. 
pity for the weakness of those who menaéed, without the 
courage or the power to execute their idle threats. 
Responsible to no earthly tribunal for the exercise of 
her sovereign authority, Georgia is not to be questioned 
in this body, composed of the Representatives of the 
States, for the wisdom, the justice, or equity of her laws. 
I have heretofore challenged a comparison of our Indian 
legislation with that of any other ‘State.’ This challenge 
has not been accepted. Yam under no obligation to join 
issue with the Senator from New Jersey, who chooses to 
complain of our act as oppressive to-his favorite Chero- 
kees: As a mark of my respect, Iwill, however, endea- 
yor to correct his errors of misapprehension and of fact. 
The act of 1828 having been intended merely to give fair 
warning to the Cherokées and to the United States of the 
determination of the State, its provisions were not care- 
fully considered, as a session of the Legislature was to in- 
tervene before it could take effect.: In 1829, it: being ap- 
parent that some, if not all, the Cherokees: in the: State 
would remain, at least for.a time; after June, -1830,.it was 
necessary to make matured and permanent ‘provision: for 
governing and protecting them. The law of 1829 was 
adopted: it puts them, in every respect, save one, on the 
footing of white persons, entitled to all the benefits and 
subject to all the penalties of civil and criminal laws. 
The laws and ordinances of the Cherokeé tribe are neces- 
sarily annulled. ‘This annulment, the learned Senator 
calls, by a strange perversion of the word, an outlawry of 
the Cherokees: The substitution of bad for good Jaws is 
certainly censurable; but I do not understand: the Senator 
as pronouncing judgment of condemnation upon our code. 
We enjoy a comfortable state of “society under it. Our 
friends from the North and Bast—from Jersey; too—find 
protection under it for their persons and. them property, 
grow rich, and enjoy themselves, although outlawed, ike 
the Cherokees. ‘The gentleman complains that it is; in 
Georgia, an offence punishable by an imprisonment in the 
penitentiary, for any person to prevent, by threats, mena- 
ces, or other means, or endeavor to prevent, any Chero- 
kee Indian from emigrating or enrolling as an emigrant; 
and an offence, punishable in like manner, if any person 
shall deter, or offer to deter, any Indian, head man, chief, 
or warrior of said nation, from ‘selling or ceding to the 
United States, forthe use of Georgie, the. whole or any 
part of their land; or prevent, or offer to prevent, any 
such persons from. meeting in’ council, &c.’ any commis- 
sioner of the United States, for any purpose whatsoever. 
Now, sir, this is not:so: no such ‘crime’ is known to the 
law of Georgia. To: fulfil their compact of 1802, the 
United States, by actof Congress; offered to: the Chero- 
kees in Georgia inducements to emigrate.. Among others, 


payment for improvements on the land occupied by them 


ny, in 1754, 
ral Knox. ‘The opinions of the two periods of time are 


with Indians (on the treaty sent last year from New York) 
within a State, for their lands, were not such instruments 
as required the sanction of. the Senate. The contract sent 
for yalificition asa treaty, was returned to the President, 
neither ratified nor rejected. Within a few months the 
Governor of New York has, under n law of the State, 
éalled together the Oneidas, and made a treaty with 
them, as it is called, in open day; and utterly disregarding 
the pretensions of the United. States, under: the ‘treaty- 
making power, and the provisions of the laws regulating 
intercourse with Indians... ‘The Indians not in the States 
are reached by the legislation of the United States; va- 
rious provisions are applicable to them. The Supreme 
Court.of the United States has pronounced upon the con- 
dition of the Indians and the Indian lands—the Indians 
are subject to the United States or the States—the In- 
dian lands owned in fee simple by the Government of the 
United States, or by State Governments. The depend- 
ence of the Indians. was asserted and maintained in our 
diplomatic correspondence: at: Ghent: By-the judgment 
of all the authorities of the country, according to all law 
and all usage, the Indians are in the condition of the per- 
petual inhabitants described by Vattel as. sometimes unit- 
ed to a social system without enjoying: all its advantages, 
partaking only: of those given by law or custom; the sove- 
reign having always the power to improve that condition; 
as time and circumstances: may permit, - 

The State.of Georgia, after a fair investigation of her 
position, was. confident that, never having surrendered 
to the United States her power over the Indians within 
her eminent ‘domain, that the exercise of that power. not 
being in-any manner prohibited to her by the: constitu- 
tion of the United States, proceeded to follow. the. ex- : 
ample of the other States; and the act of 1828 was pass- | was promised to all who enrolled their names; and com- 

ued, subjecting, ‘after the 30th June, 1830, all the Indians missioners were appointed to fix a value: upon those im- 
in tlie State to.the regular. operation of the State laws. provements. ` The Cherokee government having forbid- 
We were: not permitted, unmolested, to. follow. inthe lden, under the penalty of death, any Indian from selling 
tsteps of New York or Maine. What was not cen- land to the United States, and ordered ‘a confiscation of 
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the property of those who should. enrol themselves for 
emigration, the act of Georgia was intended to counterac 
“these provisions; to’ secure to the head-men. the. right to 
meet’ the. commissioners: of the United: States wheneve 


they think proper,-and to secure to.the individaal-Indians| 


the right ‘to ‘consult their own will, the right inherent to 
every freeman, of choosing the place of his residence, and 
changing itat his pleasure, The sections ofthe act of which 
the Sefiator’ complainedas offersive are in these words: 
«Sane. 8. And beit further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for any person, or body of persons, by arbitrary pow- 
et, or by virtue of any pretended rule, ordinance, law, or 
custom, of said ‘Cherokee nation, to prevent, by threats, 
meénaces, or other means, to endeavor to prevent any In- 
dian of said nation, residing within the chartered limits of 
this. State, from enrolling as an emigrant, or actually emi- 
rating, or removing from said nation; nor shall it be law- 
fal for any person or body of persons, hy arbitrary power, 
or by virtue of any pretended rule, ordinance, law, or cys- 
tom, of said nation, to punish in any manner, or to molest 
 éither the person or property, or to abridge ‘the rights or 
privileges of-any Indian for enrolling his or her name as an 
emigrant, or for emigrating, or intending to emigrate from 
said nation. 

Src. 9, And be tt further enacted, That any person, or 
body of persons, offending against the provisions of the 
foregoing. section, shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
subject to indictment, and, on conviction, shall bé punish- 
ed by confinement in the common gaol of any county of 
this State, or by confinement at hard labor in the peniten- 
tiary, fora term not exceeding four years, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 

See. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for any person or body of persons, by arbitrary pow- 
er, or under color of any pretended rule, ordinance, law, 
or custom, of said nation, to prevent, or offer to prevent, 
or deter any Indian, head man, chief, or warrior, of said 
nation, residing within the chartered limits of this State, 
from selling or ceding to the United States, for the use of 
Georgia, the whole or any part of said territory, or to pre- 
vent, or offer to prevent, any Indian, head man, chief, or 
warrior, of said nation, residing as aforesaid, from meet- 
ing in council or treaty, any commissioner or commissioners 
on the part of the United States, for any purpose whatever. 

“Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That any person 
or body of persons offending against the provisions of the 
foregoing section, shallbe guilty of high misdemeanor, 
subject to indictment, and, on conviction, shall be confin- 
ed at hard labor in the penitentiary, for not less than four, 
nor longer than six years, at the discretion: of the court.” 

With due deference to the gentleman, 1 must be permit- 
ted to say, that he gives color to his complaint of this part 
of our act, by omitting in his quotation, all the words. ne- 
cessary toa true description of the offences. denounced: 
The threats, or other means, used to prevent emigration, 
the prevention, or offer to prevent, or deter, any. chief, 
&e. from selling land to the United States, for the use of 
Georgia, or meeting commissioners to holda treaty, or for 
any other purpose, must be by arbitrary power, or by vir- 
tue of some pretended rule, ordinance, law, or custom, of 
the Cherokee nation. Indictments must contain these 
words as descriptive of the offences charged, and if the 
proof does not correspond with the allegations, the acquit- 
tal of persons accused necessarily follows. A profligate 
attorney, anxious to extend the sphere of profitable pro- 
secutions, might attempt to put the gentleman’s construc- 
tion on the act: no judicial tribunal could sustain it--cvery 
statesman must condemn it. 

One of the complaints of the Senator is founded in fact. 
The law of Georgia does not admit the testimony of Indians 
against white persons, except those white persons who re- 
side sinongst them. This is the head and front of our of- 
fending. The exclusion of Indian testimony against whites 


Jersey. Imagine, sir, a crime of the decpest dye commit- 
ted in sight of Trenton or Princeton. The perpetrator is 
unseen by mortal eye—is about to escape suspicion, when 
Providence brings upon him one hundred Cherokees, who 
seize and deliver him up to justice. His criminality can 
‘be established by the Cherokees, and by them only. He 
isindicted—arraigned—-pleads-~and a jury is charged with 
his cause. The Cherokees, in succession, are presented 
to testify. The counsel for the accused demands the pre- 
vious inquiry into their religious opinions. The judge in- 
terrogates each: “Do you believe that you will be pun- 
ished or rewarded after you dic, for the acts done in this 
life??? «I dort know—I hope so.” Do you under- 
stand the obligations of an oath?” <I don't know any 
thing about an oath-——what is it?” < Do you know that 
you will be punished by us if you do not tell the truth 
about that man?” 1 do not understand your customs.?? 
Admitting the examination to be sufficient, the creed of 
the party, his beliefin a Great Spirit, and his hope of fu- 
ture life strong enough to permit him to testify, by what 
sign will you require him to call down upon him the ven- 
geance of Heaven, if he swerves from the truth? He must 
be sworn. ‘The manner of pledging himself to Heayen is 
indifferent, but it must be done in some form... Desire the 
Cherokee to raise his hand before God and affirm—he.is 
unconscious of-your meaning, ‘and feels no solemnity in the 
act. Present him the sacred volume; he docs not believe 
mit. Offer him the cross: he has no veneration for it. 
Lay before him the Koran: he secs it for the first time. 
Even the oath of the Highlander, upon the naked dirk, 
has no power over the savage mind. With some diligence 
I have sought to learn how the sanction of the wild belief 
of the Indians could be obtained to the statements made 
by them. The late Colonel Hawkins gave all the infor- 
mation he possessed—it was imperfect and unsatisfactory 
to his own mind. When Indian councils are to be held, 
the chiefs who are called to itprepare themselves by fast- 
ing, and the use of the black drink, for the solemn meet- 
ing. After duc preparation, the council fire is lit up, and 
the business of the meeting is transacted. What is saidin 
council is supposed to be in the immediate presence of the 
Great Spirit, who will punish those who forget their obli- 
gations to truth and to the tribe. No Indian council fire 
can be lit up in our courts of justice: no purification be or- 
dered to prepare Indians to testify under the sanctions of 
their wild belief. Their testimony must be rejected, be- 
cause it is impossible to present to them any symbol by 
which they feel themselves devoted to eternal punishment, 
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if their evidence should be falsely given. “Phe one hun- 
dred Cherokees, in the-case supposed, present when the 
crime was committed in New Jersey, would, in succes- 
sion, be rejected, and the criminal acquitted for want of 
evidence of his guilt... Yet, sir, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey considers the Georgia law as the ne plus ultra of in- 
justice —as oppressive and grinding, andintended to drive 
the Cherokees from the State. “That we desire. the In- 
diaus to remove, ‘is certain. We believe their removal 
will be beneficial to us and to themselves..- That we de: 
sign to compel them by unjust legislation is “not true-- 
there is not a shadow of evidence of stich intention. This 
provision of our law, as it now stands, provesthe contrary. 
Excluded by the existing law of the State from being wit- 
nesses, when the act of 1829 was passed, abrogating the 
Cherokee government and usages, it was thought just to 
protect the Indians by changing that law. As little ap- 
prehension was entertained of the necessity of Indian tes- 
timony against any white persons, but those residing 
amongst them, the excluding law was altered only as it 
yelated to the white residents in the nation. ‘The law, as 
št is, is a relaxation of the former rule. As such, it de- 


“monstrates the folly of the charge, that it was intended to}. 
> € Horrible sufferings by the Indians 
from the atrocities of the whites, without the possibility of 


oppress the Indians. 


punishing the offenders, are ‘anticipated from this law. 
‘These gloomy anticipations need not torture the Senator’s 
mind. Such atrocities have not been committed by the 
whites upon their red neighbors under the old, there is not 
the most remote danger to the Indians under the new rule. 

The honorable Senator professes to believe, and no doubt 
is sincere, that the preservation of the Cherokee govern- 
ment is important to the improvement of the tribe, and 
that the advancement of the Indians in the arts of civilized 
Ufc will be more rapid under their own usages than under 
the laws ofa State. ‘Lhe present condition of the tribe is 


not well. understood. AlLagrec that, by the combined ef- 


fect of intermarriages with the whites and of slavery, the 
Cherokees in the South and those in the West are in ad- 


vance of all the other tribes in their progress towards re- 


finemente ‘The Arkansas Cherokees claim to be first. 
That claim is contested by their brethren. The great man 


ofthetribe, the inventor oftheiralphabet, € Miess——the Cac 


mus of his day--and people, have emigrated to the West. 


So strong’ is the desire of. other Cherokees to follow, that 
er severe penalties, by the 
These circumstances must 
create some doubts in the mind of the Senator of the pru-] 
dence of his efforts to keep the Cherokees on this side of 
By what process of reasoning he per- 
aws are more civilizing 


exputriation is forbidden und 
new government of Echota. 


the Mississippi. 
suades himself that the Cherokee | 
than the laws of a State he has not explained. 

‘His zeal cannot be exerted in favor of the Indian go- 
wernment: it is for. the benefit of the race. 
vernment is of no consequence, except as it operates to 


improve their condition--mòral, physical, and intellec- 


tual But, sir, the gentleman is deceived by the too fa- 
vorable representations of the 
terested persons, as to the true 
and as to the effects of their new government. 


condition of the Indians, 


Cherokecs, and. distrusts: all statemen 
whenever made, unfavorable to them. 

printed evidence that the flatter 
ization of the tribe are’ ex 


indian Affairs. 
read aloud before this assembly. 
Senator, with this warning: if heis deter 


Their go- 


missionaries, and. other in- 


He be- 
tieves every thing stated by the persons favorable to the 
ts, by whom or 
In addition to the 
ing accounts of the civil- 
aggerated, and too-highly co- 
Jored, 1 hold in tay hand a letter from 2 most respectable 
citizen of Alabama, tò the chairman of the Committee on 
T: will not read it; it is too strong to be 
1 will send: it to the 
mined, in defi- 
ance of reason, to hold fast to his faith in Cherokee civiti- 
zation and Christianity, he must cover ‘his. eyes with an 
Indian flap. Independent of this evidence, the Cherokee 


usages, laws, and- ordinances, ` with. which: 
seems to be so desperately, enamoured, for th 
tion of which he is ready to hazard the safety of the Union, 
by a trial of strength between. the United States: and all 
the Southern and some of the Western States, wher 
there are Indians, might serve to give him clear views. of 
the civilization of the Indians, and the wisdom of the Ghe- 
rokee government. Some of. these. usages, laws, and 
ordinances, merita brief notice. «. : : 

Polygamy is allowed. by: usage—by ordinance, white 
men are forbidden -to bave but one wife, anditiis recom- 

ended that all others should also have but one. A pro- 
hibition to an Indian of more than one wife would. have 
shocked their. prejudices too much; a. recommendation 
was, therefore, substituted. Does the usage, corrected. as 
it is, meet the Senator’sapprobation? | : 

«Ifa man overtakes a horse thief, and his anger is. very 
great, he may put the thief to death—the death is to re- 
main on the conscience of the murderer—no satisfaction is 
to be claimed for the offence.” Is this provision suited 
to the gentleman’s ideas of the regular administration of 
public justice? 
* An assault, 


withintentto commit murder, rape, or rob- 
bery, is punished by such fine as shall be assessed by a 
jury, not exceeding fifty dollars, and by such corporeal 
punishment as the jury may inflict, not exceeding fifty 
stripes, on the bare back.” Are the penalties awarded 
adequate to the atrocity of these offences? 

"The moral discriminations in the Cherokee laws will 
be fully understood, by comparing these with ordinances 
of arccent date. 

All persons who shall leave their houses, farms, or other 
improvements, and bind themselves to emigrate, by enrol- 
ment or otherwise, with intent to remove out of the nation, 
as emigrants to another country, forfeit: all right to the 
houses, farms, or other improvements, so left. 

All persons. who enrol for, emigration, under the. au- 
thority of the United States, forfeit their citizenship. 
The sale of improvements to any person $0 enrolled, is 
punished by fine, not less than one, or more than two 
thousand dollars, and by one hundred lashes; the con. 
victed person being thereafter ineligible to any. office of 
honor, profit, or trust, in the nation. Indians -enrolled 
for emigration, were declared to be intruders, and liable 
to punishment, atthe discretion of the principal. Chief, 
if they did not remove within fifteen days after the 31st of 
October, 1829. Be eee 
For the preservation of ordinances, thus. marked, the 
honorable gentleman invokes the agency of the Senate; 
condemns the State of Georgia, and, without. having 
clearly comprehended, censures her laws. It is for a Go- 
vernment interfering, by severe penalties, with the per- 
sonal rights of its people, to remain or to remove at their 
pleasure; to sell or to retain their improvements at discre- 
tion, that his unabated zeal has been exerted. It is for 
this Government, he desires to compel the President to 
make war upona State. For disputing its authority and 
annulling its laws, he calls down upon Georgia the thun- 
ders of Divine wrath. Verily, sir, it requires the exer- 
cise of some forbearance, to dismiss this subject without 
farther remarks upon the opinions and -sentiments which 
the gentleman has expressed, For his misapplied, and, 
if successful, mischievous efforts, I trust he will:receive 
the appropriate reward; that not the poor Cherokees who 
remove to the West, only, may look back to bless him, 
butthat he may receive the blessings of all the Cherokees, 
of those who remain and those who remove. For his pre- 
judiced examination, and unjust conderonation of our 
‘cause, our curses will not follow him. Charitably believing 
in the purity of his motives, giving him credit for honest 
but mistaken zcal, if unable to correct, we can at least 
pardon his errors. ; 

- [Here the debate closed for this day. ] 
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»On-motion of Mr. KING, the. Senate proceeded to thej- 


‘ gonsideration. of the’ bill: making: appropriations for. ex- vote 


aminations.and surveys, and also. for. ‘certain works-of in- 
ternal improvement,. with the amendments... 020 1; 

Mr. McKINLEY. then moved to amend the amendment 
in ‘thé first section, in the following words: ‘* For com- 
pleting the surveys for a canal, to connect the waters of the 
Atlantic with.the Gulf of Mexico, ten thousand dollars,” 
by adding the following words: ‘* And it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of War, to cause a detailed report to 
be made, showing the practicability. or impracticability 
of making a ship or other canal, and the reasons for either, 
with an estimate showing tke probable expense and ad- 
vantage of such canal as may be.considered practicable.” 

Mr. McKINLEY said his object in moving this. amend- 
ment, wasto obtain some practical results from the making 
of these surveys;and that the Sccretary of War and the 
Engineer officers might be given to understand, that, 
when: surveys were made, something was to be done in 
consequence. He wished to know whether any practical 
good was to result from all the expense of making ex- 
aminations and surveys. 

Mr. McKINLEY’S amendment to the amendment having 
been agreed to; z 

After some remarks from Mr. JOHNSTON, the bill was 
reported to the Senate as amended; when, the first and 
second amendments havingbeen concurred in, 

Mr: McLEAN moved to amend the third amendment by 

‘adding sn appropriation of “thirty-two thousand dollars 
for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridging the 
continuation of the Cumberland road from St. Louis to 
Jefferson city, in the State of Missouri; and an appropria- 
tion of forty thousand dollars, instead of twenty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridging 
the same road in the State of Hlinois. 

On the question to concur in the third amendment, as 
amended, as follows: 

‘At the end of the bill insert— 

“Suc. 2, And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated for the purpose of opening, grading, and mak- 
ing the Cumberland road, westwardly of Zanesville, in 
the State of Ohio; and that the sum of sixty thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the pur- 
pose of opening, grading, and bridging the Cumberland 
road, in the State of Indiana, commencing at Indianapo- 
lis, and progressing with the work to the eastern and 
western boundaries of said State; and that the sum of 
forty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 

riated for the purpose of opening, grading, and bridg- 
ing the Cumberland road, in the State of Illinois; that the 
sum of thirty-two thousand four hundred dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for the purpose of open- 
ing, grading, and bridging the continuation of the same 
road from St. Louis to Jefferson city, in the State of Mis- 
souri; which said sums shall be paid out of any money 
not otherwise appropriated, and replaced out of the fund 
reserved for laying out and making roads, under the direc- 
tion of Congress, for the several acts passed for the admis- 
sion of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri, 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the original 
States. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the im- 
mediate accomplishment of. these objects, the superinten- 
dents heretofore appointed, or hereafter to be appointed, 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Minois, and Missouri, shall, 
under the direction of the President of the United States, 
faithfully execute the work, and disburse the money, giv- 
ing bond and security as he shall direct, and receiving 
such compensation as, in his opinion, shall be equitable and 


NAYS-—Messrs. Adams, Bell, Brown, Dickerson, Ellis, 
Foot, Hayne, Iredell, King, Smith, of South Carolina, 


Sprague, Tazewell, 
bury.—-16. í 

Mr. DICKERSON moved further to amend the bill, by 
striking out in the first section, the words, ‘*for complet- 
ing the survey and estimate of a canal to connect the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic with the Gulf of Mexico, ten thousand 
four hundred dollars. And- it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of War to cause a detailed report to be made 
out, showing the practicability of making a ship or other 
canal, and the reasons for either, with an estimate of the 
probable expense and advantages of such canal as may 
be considered practicable.” He thought it would be en- 
tirely useless; that it would be an unnecessary expense; 
because it would be recollected that, on this very subject 
a report had already been presented through the Secre- 
tary of War, from the board of engineers, on the subject 
of this survey; and it appeared to him, from this report, 
that the work would prove utterly impracticable. His 
objection then was, that though this survey had already 
been made, at a very great expense and with very great 
care he had no doubt, still we had not yet obtained the 
opinion of the engineers that the experiment would prove 
successful. Until such opinion was obtained; until the 
board of engineers should say whether the work was prac- 
ticable or not practicable, he must vote for the amendment 
to strike out this section. 

Mr. JOHNSTON said that the appropriation now asked 
was for the express purpose of ascertaining the fact of 
the practicability or impracticability of the contemplated 
canal, The object of the bill [said Mr. J.] was to get in- 
formation; and how then could information be obtained, 
unless the bil] passed making an appropriation to ascertain 
the practicability of opening a ship channel or a canal? 
Some progress had already been made. The engineers 
had gone on the route; had ascertained the impracticability 
of making a channel through the St. Mary’s, and had then, 
proceeded tothe St. John’s, where he was satisfied that 
the project would: be successful. The information we 
now have {said Mr. J.ļis, that a channel is. practieable,, 
though we have no-information of the cost or of the cha» 
racter of the soil to be excavated. ‘The character of the 
soilitself might be such as to render the attempt imprac- 
ticable.. It-was on these last points that information was 
desirable. When the reports were made, the subject 
would arise before Congress, whether the work would or 
would not be worthy of cost. : 

Mr. HOLMES considered the part of the bill proposed 
to be stricken out the best part of it. All the rest of the 
bill was framed for the benefit of the West, while this part 
was intended to benefit the South and the East as well as 
the West. He looked upon the measure contemplated to 
be one of the utmost importance to the Eastern States, 
and indeed to the ecommerce of the whole Union: he would 
do almost any thing to avoid that dangerous passage round 
Cape Florida; and he hoped this part of the bill, promis- 
ing so desirable a result, would be permitted to remain. 

Mr. CLAYTON said he was anxious to retain the clause 
of the bill which this amendment proposed to strike out. 
He was satisfied that the work was one of great national im- 
portance. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. DIcxER- 
san] wishes information as to its practicability. Mr. ©. 
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said, for his owu part, he was perfectly-satisfied of its prac- 
ticability; and the only quéstion presented to his mind then 
was, is it expedient to carry the work into effect? On this 
oint he agreed perfectly with the honorable gentleman 
Eom Maine, [Mr. Hormis] it would connect us with our 
Western brethren;it would affordimportant facilities for the 
transportation of our 3roops and munitions in time of war; 
it would prove a source of wealth in times of peace. The 
question. now was, is it valuable? Is it practicable? He 
was entirely willing to appropriate ten thousand dollars to 
ascertain its practicability; of its value he had ‘no doubt: 

Mr. FORSYTH had always been in favor of the project 
ofa canal through the Territory. of Florida, and; did he 
believe that the passage of this bill would accomplish ‘so 
desirable a result, -he would give it-his cordial support. 
He had had the honor to present a petition on the subject 
to the National Legislature, from the town of St. Mary’s 
in Georgia, in which the importance and utility of a canal 
through the Territory of Florida to the Gulf of Mexico 
were fully developed. In this bill the appropriation 
was not for ascertaining the practicability of making a ca- 
nal, but for its location; for a former appropriation had 
been expended in ascertaining its practicability. ‘The re- 
ports already received sustained one or the other of two 
facts; whether it were practicable or impracticable to make 
acanal. Of the two routes examined by the engincers, one 
had been pronounced. suitable for a canal, the other not 
80. 
the engineer corps, he [Mr. F.] was satisfied, from the 
information k + had received, that there was no possibility 
of making a canal through either of the routes that had 
been examined. The first route, by the St. Mary’s river, 
had been abandoned by the engineers; and the practica- 
bility of the second route, the one recommended by them, 
to say nothing as to distance, depended upon the solving 
of the problem whether water for a canal could be supplied 
by filtration. He, for his part, did not think this could be 
depended on; he would. prefer cutting the canal a little 
higher up, where a more plentiful supply of water could 
be obtained, though the route would be somewhat longer. 
Respecting the cost, the board of engineers was not now 
prepared to make an estimate; the appropriation hereto- 
fore made by Congress had been exhausted in examinations 
asto the practicability of cutting a canal through a country 
as yet but partially known; and, in their own opinions, 
the practicability of the question had been settled. -If the 
Senate agreed with them, they ought to go on: for after 
an expenditure of so much money, the Senate ought not 
to stop, because Congress was in a manner pledged to per- 
form the work. As he, however, seriously doubted 
whether a canal, of twenty-five miles in length, could be 
supplied with water by filtration, he should vote against 
that part of the bill; though he trusted that the Senate 
would make the appropriation, if it coincided in opinion 
with the corps of engineers. : 

Mr. DICKERSON said he would be as glad to vote for 
any appropriation that would prove advantageous to the 
country at large, as any other gentleman in that Senate; 
but, even if the canal should be found practicable, he 
doubted the expediency of cutting it, because [said Mr. 
D.} we all know that, when piracy raged on our south- 
ern coast to the greatest extent, insurances could be ef- 
fected at New York, at one and a half per cent. But, 
sir, (said Mr. D.} the engineers who had already survey- 
ed the route of this canal, in their report to the Secretary 
at War, say, that twenty-five miles in one route, and for- 
ty-five miles in another, must depend entirely, for. that 
all-important element, water, on filtration. Why, sir, 
{said Mr. 1).] from the information already obtained, Lam 
fully and thoroughly convinced of the impracticability, or 
rather the uselessness, ofthe contemplated canal; bu! if gen- 
tlemen are disposed to make another appropriat:. . for 
another experiment, let them sclect-another route. 
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Now, notwithstanding the reports OF the officers of} portance and utility of the measure. 


Mr. HENDRICKS thought it would be admitted by ev- 
ery Senator that the practicability of constructing: this’ca- 
nal was not doubted by the corps of engineers. » They 
stated the data on which they had made their calculations, 
and gave the character. of the substrata of earth “it would 
be necessary to operate on. ` One route, the one proposed 
by them, required, for twenty-five miles, a supply of water 
by the process of filtration, but this was for the canal, and 
not for lockage; the ponds at the summit level being am- 
ply sufficient for that purpose. The engineers. say, in 
a page of the report not read by the gentleman from 
Georgia, that there were two ponds sufficient to furnish à 
supply of water for the locks, and that filtration must be 
depended on for water for the bed of the:canal; and that 
the foundation being of a rocky and sandy ‘nature, the 
process of filtration will be greatly facilitated. They 
moreover state that, by the sinking of shafts, it can easily 
be ascertained whether filtration will be successful. Now, 
inhis [Mr. Hunpricxs’] opinion, the sinking of shafts 
was absolutely necessary for ascertaining the practicabili- 
ty of procuring the requisite supply of water. The engi- 
neers say they may be mistaken; but, if they are mista- 
kei, we cannot know that they are so, without making 
the appropriation; for the shafts must be sunk for the 
purpose of determining the substrata, and otherwise test- 
ing the practicability of the scheme, He should vote for 
a further experiment, as he was satisfied of the vast im- 


Mr. JOHNSTON said, if this were an appropriation for 
commencing a canal, then the inquiry alluded to by the 
gentleman from New Jersey would be highly proper and 
necessary; but, sir, said he, we have such information as 
is necessary to justify the appropriation, which this amend- 
ment proposes to strike out. A farther reconnaissance of 
the ground, through which this canal is to pass, is abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to ascertain the permanent 
utility of the work, after it shall have been carried into 
effect. Weare not (said Mr. J.] asking an appropriation 
for the purpose of finding out the practicability of the 
canal: nor yet for commencing the work; the one has al- 
ready been ascertained, and the other is not, at this time, 
desired; but we want to ascertain a fact, involved in a con- 
tingency set forth in the report of the Board of Engineers, 
and this fact was necessary before Congress. would incur 
the great expense of engaging in the work. He was not 
particular about the location of the canal, whether bigher 
up or lower down; but, for his own part, he was satisfied 
of the great importance of the work, and the. money al- 
ready expended in making surveys would be thrown away, , 
unless another summer was devoted to a more general re- 
connaissance, and a more minute examination of the soil. 
He thought that the information to be derived from these 
examinations extremely desirable, before any steps were 
taken to commence the work. He was of opinion, from 
the facts stated in the report of the survey that has already 
heen made, that the work was not only practicable, but 
would be found of the highest utility. The great diffi- 
culty arose from the character of the soil; upon this, en- 
tirely, the. permanent utility of the canal depended. We 
have seen, in the Delaware and Chesapeake, and some 
other canals, the injurious consequences of a want of in- 
formation as to the character of the ‘soil. through which 
they pass. It was therefore. necessary to ascertain. the 
nature of the soil of the different substrata through which 
this canal is to run. : x 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said that when the Senate came to 
consider. the question of striking out this part of the bill, 
they were to determine whether they will or will not car- 
ry on a system of canals most important to our national de- 
fence in time of war. When the system was first propos- 
ed, it was argued that, for the important points of defence 
and internal commerce, in time of war, canals ought to 
commence at New York, and end at the Mississippi, se- 
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e, but to goon, regardless 
rther incurred. In reply to 


is opinion in opposition to that 
d of the engineer corps: he had 
‘talents and. scientific attain- 


man opinion, 
Besides, the chief engineer did 
not go on the ground; he was obliged, in making up his 
reports, to get the principal part of his information, as to 
the face of the country, from an ignorant and sparse popu- 
lation. In answer to the remarks as to the money expend- 
ed on Internal Improvements in the South, he would say 
that the South had been hardly dealt with.: It was well 
known that the gentlemen who represented that section 
of the country had constitutional scruples, which prevent- 
ed them from voting for appropriations for works of In- 
ternalImprovement. The gentlemen in the majority, who 
advocaté such measures, had nosuch scruples. Why, then, 
didthcy not sometimes extend their bounty tothe South? Of 
all the various works of Internal Improvement, on. which 
millions had been expended, where were any for-the benefit 
ofthe South? The money ofthe Governmenthad been pour- 
ed in one continued stream on more favored sections of the 
Union, while the South had been entirely neglected. All 
the gentlemen who were in favor of such measures pro- 
fessed their willingness to vote for appropriations for In- 
ternal Improvements in the South, but they waited to be 
solicited to do so by the Southern members, and they will 
consider solicitation as an abandonment of principle. How 
many appropriations, he would ask, had been made for 
the South? For the State of Georgia, not a dollar. An 
application was made to the General Government for 
the expenditure ofa small sum in Georgia, for an object 
deemed of importance to her, and the Président refused, 
on the ground that no officer of the engineer corps could 
be spared, and that the money had already been expend- 
ed on objects of greatcr importance. Mr. F. trusted that 
the time would come when the Southern States would see 
their true interests, and demand of Congress, ifthe principle 
must be carried on, their full share of the money expended. 
Mr. JOHNSTON said, it was true, little was done. for 
the South, by way of appropriations for Internal Improve- 
ments; but that did: not arise from any hostility on the 
part of the East to the South, but from the fact’ that the 
South would not only not ask, but even not receive, ap- 
propriations for Internal Improvements. He observed 
that appropriations had been made for every object in the 
South, for which they had been asked; and the Fast ex- 
pressed pleasure in making such appropriations; but it 
was well known that Congress never made appropria- 
tions, unless on the application of a State, a Committee, 
or a Representative. When an appropriation is asked by 
the South, it will be cheerfully granted. There is, ‘at 
present, [said Mr. J.] a proposition before Congress for a 
subscription to stock in a rail-road company in the South; 
but, when it comes up for consideration, we may perhaps 
be told that it is unconstitutional and unjust to grant it. 
; Mr. KING observed, that no one could have a greater 
Mr. FORSYTH said, the gentleman from Delaware |inclination than himself to favor the plan of a canal from 
seemed to think that the practicability of making the ca- 'the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico, by which a most dan- 
nal depended upon the cost. Now, the practicability of /gerous navigation would be avoided. He had voted for 


Mr. FOOT thought it a little remarkable that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Livixesron] should say that 
the East were opposed to the appropriation of money for 
‘the improvement of the South. 

(Here Mr. LIVINGSTON explained: he did not charge 
the East particularly with opposition to improvements in 
the South.] 

Mr. FOOT continued. The Senator from Loutfsiana 
did say that we freely gave two millions for the erection 
of a breakwater at the mouth of thé Delaware, but ob- 
jected to expend ten thousand in the Southern States; 
and that such a work was as advantageous to the people 
of the East as to those of the South. 1f [said Mr. F.] it 
be as advantageous to the Kast as to the South, he could 
sce no reason why the East should oppose it. For his 
own part, he would vote against striking out the section. 
He was willing to make’ the experiment, though he did 
not believe that the work. would turn out practicable; it de- 
pended entirely on an isolated contingency—alluvial soil. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON asked for the ayes and noes on the 
question, which. were ordered. 

Mr. CLAYTON said the question now to be decided 
was, whether we will appropriate ten thousand dollars for 
the purpose of ascertaining. the practicability of the con- 
templated canal. The gentleman from Louisiana says that 
nothing will be done for the Southern States. Mr. C. re- 
pelled this assertion, and observed that, as he understood 
the gentleman from New-Jersey, [Mr. Dicxxnrsox] his 
objection to the appropriation was founded upon the soil, 
or rather the supposed impracticability of the undertak- 
ing, and not from sectional motives. Mr. C. made no 
such objections. He thought it a work of great national 
importance to the East, South, and West, and exceeded 
by none in the Union. 


‘taking a canal depended upon the nature of the country; the survey, under the hope that a channel might be made 


the propriety of making the appropriation was a question |for vessels which navigate the ocean; but, from examina- 
of amount. “No one doubted that the canal could be made, jtion of the report, his mind had been brought to the con- 
if an adequate supply of water could be obtained. He jclusion that this was wholly impracticable. The country 
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But how is it 

to be known. whether that other will be presented us? 
And, if another question were presented us, those who 
voted for this would, perhaps, object to vote for the other. 
If the fricnds of Internal Improvement wished that sys- 
tem to prosper; if they wished it to become the perma- 
nent policy of the country, they must make the benefits 
resulting from it reciprocal; otherwise, it must fail; he 
predicted that it would be utterly abandoned. 

After some further observations from Mr. FORSYTH, 

Mr. CHAMBERS said be had paid some attention to 
this subject, and it appeared to him that the objections 
urged to the section under debate were groundless. He 
would beg leave to call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, and others who objected to the appropriation, 
to the report of the Secretary at War on this subject, 
from which it appeared, that, in order to complete the 
survey, it was necessary to sink shafts in part of the route 
of the canal, and some other measures adopted, in order 
to ascertain if twenty-five miles could be supplied with 
water by percolation... On this.point the scientific gentle- 
men who had made the survey, appeared to doubt, and 
he thought that means ought to be afforded for solving 
these doubts, He was willyg to. make the experiment, 
and to suffer the bill to pass m its present shape. 

The question was then taken on striking out the amend- 
“ment, and it was decided in the negative--Yeas 15, nays 
31, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, El- 
lis, Forsyth, Grandy, Hayne, Iredell, King, Smith, of S. 
Cay Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White--15. : 

NAYS—Messrs: Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Bur- 
net, Chambers, Chase, Clayton; Dudley, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Kane, Knight, Li- 
vingston, McKinley, McLean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, 
Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Webster, Willey—S1. i : 

Mr. TYLER then said that he did not rise to. make a 
speech against the bill. The time for that had, he feared, 
gone by.. He rose to state a fact, to show how this Go- 
vernment acted. Commencing with a principle narrow 
and restricted, it served as.an apology for unlimited and 
unrestrained action; let it put out.once to sea, and what- 
ever port it held in view at the time, it very soon found 


amount of sales of the public lands lying i 


hundred and thirty-two: thousand. four hundred. della: 


Indiana, amounted the last year to four hundre 
two thousand dollars... Now this bill appro 


iated. 


and that of Jast year amounted to two hundred and-twen~, 
ty. thousand dollars; adding these two sunis-together, with 
the commissions chargeable on the sales, -and there. is: left 
the paltry sum of fifteen thousand dollars to flow into the 
treasury. Thus then it appeared that, for this sifigle road, 


two. years. of appropriations have nearly- consumed the 


amount arising from the last year’s sales of land in one of: 
the most flourishing of the new. States. He had made this 
statement, and submitted itto the Sénate, without comment. 
Mr. HENDRICKS replied, that the: gentleman from: 
Virginia had made an estimate showing that the sales: of 
lands in Indiana had amounted in the Jast-year to four hun- ` 
dred and ninety-two thousand dollars, the appropriation 
of this year to two hundred and thirty-two thousand four 
hundred dollars, and the appropriations of the last year 
to two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Now, he 
would only remark, how obviously unfair this statement 
was. The gentleman contrasted the receipts from the 
sales of public lands for one year in one State, with the 
amount expended on works. of internal improvement in 
four States in two years. : : 

The question was then taken, and the amendments were 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a third time. . 

THE INDIANS. 

The Senate resumed, as the unfinished business, the 
bill providing for an exchange of lands with the Indians 
residing in the United States, and their removal beyond 
the Mississippi, when > 

Mr, SPRAGUE addressed the Senate at length against 
the bill, and in reply to. Mr. Forgrra; and occupied the 
floor to a late hour. y l 


Sarunpay, Arris 17, 1830. 

The Senate having resumed the bill to provide for an 
exchange of lands with the Indians; ` 

Mr. SPRAGUE concluded his remarks in reply to Mr. 
Forsyru and Mr. Warrer, as follows: 

The gentleman who has just resumed his seat (Mr. Fon- 
syru) has indulged in a wide range of. remark in defence 
of his State, against imputations which he supposed to 
have been elsewhere cast upon her. | This course may 
have been very proper in him—I fully appreciate the mó- 
tive which induced it, But I have io occasion’ to ‘follow: 
him; I have no wish to derogate in the least from the cha- 
racter of Georgia, but rather that it should be as elevated 
as her most devoted sons can desire. T shall speak of her 
so far only as may seem necessary to the free discussion 
of the subject before us. 

This bill and amendment, and the discussion which they 
have produced, [said Mr. S.J involve the question of the 
rights and duties of the United States, with respect to the 
Indian tribes generally, but more especially the Cherc- 
kees. With that people we have not Jess than fifteen trea- 
ties; the first: made in the year 1785, and the last in 1819. 

By: several of these treaties, we have unequivocally 
guarantied to them that they shall forever enjoy—— 

ist. Their separate existence, a8 a political community. 

2d. Undisturbed possession and fall enjoyment of their 
lands, within certain’ boundaries, which are duly defined 
and fully described: y 

3d. The protection of the United States against -all in- 
terference with, or encroachments upon, their rights, by 


itself at large upon the ocean, and visited in its corse} any people, State, ornation. 


every coast and harbor. So in réference to this road. 


For these promises, on our part, we recéived ample 


The Goverument started upon the principle of devoting | consideration— 


to the construction of this road three per cent. arising out 


By the restoration and establishing of peace. 


of the sales of the public lands lying m Ohio, Indiana and}. By large cessions of territory. 


Iinois, and in what had it terminated?: He desired to call! 


the attention of the Senate to-the facts: 


By the promise on their part to treat with no other 


The whole}State or nation, and other. important stipulations. 


shall endeavor to keepin view. -Let.us first inquire. what 
our duties are.with respect to Georgia; for.if her preten- 
sions are unfounded, those of Alabama and Mississippi fall 
of course... This not necessary to determine whether. the 
Indians have “just: grounds for their apprehensions or not, 
because: the question is whether, if the rights secured to 


them by. our treaties should, at some future. day, be in- 


vaded, we will perform our engagements? But have they 
not some cause. for their. present. alarm? In December, 
1827, a committee of the Legislature of Georgia made 
areport, accompanied by sundry resolutions, which were 
accepted by both branches, ‘and the resolutions also re- 
ceived the approval of the. Governor. In the report we 


find’ the following language, respecting the territory of 


the Cherokees: ‘The lands in question: belong to Geor- 
gia—-slie must and she will have them? And in the reso- 
lutions, the following: . 

“ Resolved, That all the lands appropriated and unap- 


propriated, which lie Within the conventional limits of 


Georgia, belong to her absolutely; that the title is in her; 
that the Indians are tenants at her will; that she may at 
any time she pleases, determine that tenancy by taking 
possession of the premises, and Georgia has the right to 
extend her own authority and laws over the whole ter- 
ritory. ; f : 

“ Vesolved, That Georgia entertains for. the General 
Government so high a'regard, and is so solicitous: to do 
no act that can disturb or tend to disturb the public tran- 
quillity, that she will not attempt to enforce her rights by 
violence, until all other means of redress fail.” 

«Resolved, That, to avoidacatastrophe which none would 


more sincerely deplore than ourselves, we make this 


sulemn appeal to the United States, &c. 
It is thus asserted as the right, and avowed as the de- 


termination, of Georgia, to exercise absolute power over} 


the Cherokees, and to take their land atall hazards—even 
by violence, if other means should fail. The gentleman 
from that. State (Mr. Fonsyrn] observed, in the. com- 
mencement of his speech, that he felt himself bound in 
conscience to relieve-his friend from New Jersey from all 
apprehensions. of a violation of the faith of the nation, by 
demonstrating that the claims. of Georgia were supported 
“by: treaties. © And he proceeded to do so in language so 
-atrong, andin tones so triumphant, as to make an evident 
impression upon members of the Senate. Let us delibe- 
rately examine his argument. 

The first treaty referred to was that of Galphinton, in 
1785, by which certain concessions were made to Geor- 
gia. But that was by the Creeks, and by them only, and 
had no relation to the Cherokees. 

Mr. FORSYTH explained, he had remarked upon that 
treaty in answer to the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
Fretincnursen] and not as bearing upon the rights of 
the. Cherokees. i ` . 

Mr.: SPRAGUE resumed, he- was glad:to receive the 
ev ee explanation; it precluded the necessity of any 

urther remark upon that topic. 


+o South Carolina, and-to her 
“ceded. territory lies wholly 
, and has not been for 
med or occupied by the 
orgia, to lands 


now owned and possessed by the Ç 

The next position was, that the rig’ i 
derived under the ninth article of the treaty. of Hopewell, 
made between the United States and the Cherokees, in 
November, 1785; by which they gave to the United States 
the right of managing all their affairs. To this Georgia 
was no party. But the gentleman contends that. the 
United States transferred all their powerand claims, under 
the treaty, to that State, by virtue of the compact of 1802; 
and.that we now cannot interfere with her pretensions. 
The clause in the ‘compact, whichis ‘relied ‘upon; is this: 
the United States “cede whatever claim, right, or title, 
they may have to the jurisdiction’ or’ soil of any lands 
lying” within the limits of Georgia. — 

Does this relinquishment of the right of the United 
States to the soil and jurisdiction of the lands purport 
to transfer a pre-existing treaty with the Indians? Was it 
so intended? And if it had been, is the power which the 
treaty confers to legislate for their benefit, in its “nature 
transferable? The article js ‘in these: words: ‘For the 
benefit and comfort of the Indians, and for the prevention 
of injuries and oppressions onthe part of the citizens or 
Indians, the United States in Congress assembled shall 
have the sole and exclusive right of regulating the trade 
with the Indians and managing all their affairs, in such man- 
ner as they think proper.” The power. given is strictly 
personal and fiduciary; to be exercised according to our 
judgment upon future events, and for their benefit. Can 
even a guardian transfer his rights and duties at pleasure? 
By the constitution, the fundamental. compact, Georgia 
has given to the United States the right to legislate, in cer- 
tain cases, over her citizens, for their benefit; for example, 
to. organize, arm, discipline, and call forth her militia. 
Can the United States transfer this right to South Caro- 
lina, or any other sovereign? f . 7 

The express words of the, article require this right to 
be exercised by the United States ‘tin Congress assem- 
bled.” Can we, without the consent of the other’ party, 
strike out these words, and “insert. the Legislature of 
Georgia? i Cb alt ate oe sees 

. Again, inorder. to see that this power is properly: ex- 
ercised, the thirteenth article secures to*the Cherokees “the 
tight to senda deputy .of their choice, whenever they 
think fit, to Congress.” ‘Shall-he come here to watch 
over the legislation at Milledgeville? 

‘But, if this power was in its nature transferable, it must 
be sosubject to the restrictions and limitations in the treaty 
contained; among which are the following: i 

1st. The Cherokees shall continue to-exist as a distinct 
political community, under the protection of the United 
States. 

Qd. That they shall enjoy the undisturbed possession of 
their lands. : 

3d. That the power to manage ‘their affairs” shall be 
exercised ‘for the benefit and comfort of the Indians, and 
for the prevention of injuries and oppressions.” > 

Did this give tothe United States the right-to drive 
them from all their lands? or to destroy the Cherokee 
nation, to strike it out of existence; and, instead of man- 


aging for their ‘benefit,’ to. annihilate ‘‘ their affairs” 
as abody politic? Or could we convey a greater right than 
we ourselves possessed?” 


But this is not all. The gentleman passed over, in ut- 
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ter silence, a: most important event which intervened be- 
tween the treaty of Hopewell and the compact of 1802. 
It is the treaty of Holsten, made in 1791; by which the 
United States again promised: the Cherokees to protect 
them in their rights as a nation; and the seventh article 
holds the following language: ‘* The United States solemn- 
ly guarantee to the Cherokee nation all their lands not here- 
by ceded.” Tf any right was transferred to Georgia, it 
would be such only as existed at the time, and subject, of 
course, to the stipulations of that pre-existing treaty. 

There is still another view of this subject. Are we 
not bound to see that our treaties are fulfilled? ‘The In- 

lians say that their very existence was threatened, and 
inquire of us, whether we will perform our solemn pro- 
mise of protection. What shall we answer? 'That we 

‘have conveyed that promise to another! That we have 
transferred our obligation to Georgia! have given her a 
license to violate our treaties?! May they not reply, that 
the very purpose for which they purchased our guarantee, 
and the protection of the strong arm of our Government, 
was to secure them against the encroachments of their 
white neighbors in that State? 

The compact of 1802, which has been so much insisted 
upon, was made between the United States and Georgia. 
‘The Cherokees were not parties, nor even assented to it. 
Of course it could not impair their rights, or confer upon 
others any claim against them. If T {said Mr. S.] should 
promise the gentleman that I would obtain your farm and 
convey it to him, would that divest your title, or authorize 
either of us to wrest it from you by force? ‘Che compact 
itself expressly recognized ‘the Indian title,” and the 
United States were to extinguish it only when it could be 
done ‘ peaceably” and on ‘reasonable terms.” 

The gentleman having, as he supposed, fully sustained 
the treaty claims of Georgia, by the arguments upon which 
i have remarked, triumphantly exclaimed, ‘I will have 
my bond; I will have my pound of flesh.” A most unfor- 
tunate allusion, sir, and one which E should not have been 
unkind enough-to make. He will have his. pound of 
quivering flesh, taken from nearest the heart of the living 
man! But he will take it without one drop of blood; 

mae Ay— there's the rub,” 
For, inthe eating ofthat pound of flush, - 
What haman blood shal! fow—"Gnast give us pause.” 

The fiend-like Shylock hivaself could not take the 
penalty of his bond, because ‘ no jot of blood” was given. 
And noneis given here, but the express contrary—“ peace- 
ably?——* peaccably’-—and ‘upon reasonable terms,” too, 
is the emphatic language. But against whom does the 
gentleman make his claim--the Indians? Does he hold 
their bond? No, they holdours: they now prescat it to 
us, and demand its performance; and, ‘till he can rail the 
seal from off that bond,” he cannot absolve us from its 
obligations. He declares that he will have the terms of 
his compact fulfilled to tthe twentieth part of one poor 
seruple,” and to the division of a hair. So be it; and let 
the Indians too have their guarantied rights maintained 
with equal scrupulosity. 

The honorable Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, (Mv. Wurre] conceded that the United States 
had repentedly pledged their faith to the Cherokees to 
interfere for their protection, but contended that we 
ought not to perform these stipulations of our treaties be- 
cause of the conflicting claims of Georgia. He kid down 
this proposition, that if the United States had come into 
engagements inconsistent with each other, so that it was 
impossible to keep both, that that which was prior in 
point of time should be specifically performed, and ample 
compensation be made for the breach of the other. To 
this position I freely assent; and upon this basis will rest 
the argument. It is incumbent, then, upon the honorable 
chairman to show, in the first place, that our obligations 
to Georgia are incompatible with our treaties; and in the 
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next place, that they are of prior date. : This he,:and two 
gentlemen who followed him in the debate,’ [Messrs. 
McKinzey and Forsyrs] have attempted to-do. Their 
argument is, that, before the Revolution, Great Britain 
had jurisdiction over the aborigines, and the sole right-of 
treating with them, and that this power was wrested from 
her by conquest during the war, and forever abandoned 
by the treaty of peace, in 1783. : 

I would first observe that, if it was’ obtained by con- 
quest, it belonged to the conquerors. And who were the 
conquerors?) The United States; who were also a party to 
the treaty of peace. Upon this ground it was, that New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and other States, so strongly 
insisted that the Crown lands, which had been acquired 
by the common arm and at the common expense, belong- 
ed of right to the common fund. ‘Their demand, to a 
great extent, succeeded. - The several States yielded to 
their pretensions by successive cessions; Virginia mag- 
nanimously taking the lead. But I shall not dwell upon 
this; for I mean, as far as possible, to avoid all debateable 
ground. Concede, then, for the present, that when 
Georgia became independent, in 1776, she at once suc- 
ceeded to all the pre-existing rights of Great Britain over 
the unmeasured forests within her chartered limits. What 
was that right? Gentlemen say it was the right of dis- 
covery. Discovery, sir, confers no claim or right against 
the natives, the persons discovered, but only as between 
discoverers. It is said that the rights derived from this 
source were established and defined in Europe, upon the 
first discovery of this country. ‘Frue, but it was by the 
mutual understanding and agreement of the nations of that 
continent only, in order to regulate their conduct among 
themselves. To prevent conflict and collision, it was ta- 
citly agreed that the Sovereign who should find a coun- 
try theretofore unknown should have the exclusive right 
to the benefits of the discovery, and should be permitted, 
without interference, to conduct toward the aboriginal 
inhabitants according to his conscience and his ability. 
He had, therefore, as against discovering nations who had 
assented to the arrangement, a conventional right to 
wage war and conquer the natives, and subject them to 
his sway. It is this right to which it is contended that 
Georgia succeeded upon the declaration of independence. 
Let it be so considered; and that in the war which she 
should wage to subjugate the Indians, no other state or 
nation could rightfully interfere. But the people attack- 
ed had a right to resist. ‘They surely were under no. obli- 
gation to acquiesce in the proposed subjugation. Sup- 
pose, then, that they should happen to be too strong for 
their assailants; that they should roll back the tide of war 
—the hunters should be bunted—-that those who came to 
conquer should be in danger of being conquered; and, in 
such an emergency, the people of Georgia should call upon 
another State, Virginia, for cxample, for protection and 
defence. Georgia would thus have waived her conven- 
tional right to exclude all others from her limits, aud 
Virginia would, at her request, become a party to the war. 
Would not Virginia, then, have the right to make peace 
for the security of her own citizens, and must she not be 
bound by its terms? Was France bound by her treaty of 
alliance with us during the Revolution? Yet her interfer- 
ence was without the consent of Great Britain, the dis- 
coverer. Are the United States now bound by their 
treaties with the States of South America? 

But further: what if Georgia, in order to induce her 
neighbors to come in for her defence, had expressly 
agreed, beforehand, that Virginia should have the sole 
power of conducting the war, and concluding the peace; 
would not both States be bound by the treaty of peace 
thereupon made by Virginia? To proceed onc step far- 
ther; suppose that this arrangement between the two 
States, instcad of being occasional, should be established 
by a permanent compact; and that, in order to obtain the 
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aid-and protection of Virginia, at all times, against the at- 
tacks of the Indians, Georgia should agree that she never 
would herself provoke such attacks by making war upon 
them; and that if it should arise, her more powerful ally 
should have the entire management of the war, and -the 
exclusive right.of agreeing upon the terms of peace and 
making the treaty; would not such terms be obligatory? 
Now, sir, such a compact was actually made by Georgia 
with Virginia and éleven other States, by the articles of con- 
federation.. By the third article, the United States are hound 
to assist the several States against all force offered to, or 
attacks made upon them, or any ofthem.” And by the ninth 
article, the U. States have ‘‘the soleand exclusive right and 
power. of determining on peace and war, except in the cases 
mentioned in the sixth article,” and also of “entering into 
treaties??? Here is the expressgrant. What answer can be 
given to it? What-reason can be assigned, why each State 


should. not be bound by ‘the stipulations of a treaty of|the said treaty: 


peace? WilLit be said that we could not have the relations 
of peace and. war with the Indian tribes? Ask the rela- 
tives of Braddock and Batler, of Wayne, Harmar, and 
St..Clair, if Indians can wage war? Consult the crimsoned 
pages. of your history, and they will answer you. Nay, to 
banish such a suggestion forever, the same ninth article 
of confederation expressly declares, that by war it means 
to include contests with Indians; for, by reference, it in- 
corporates into it the 6th article, which is in these words: 

“Arrt. 6. No State shall engage in any war without the 
consent of the United States, in Congress assembled, unless 
such State be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have 
received certain advice of a resolution formed by some 
nation of Indians to invade such State, and the danger is 
so imminent.as not to admit ofa delay till the United States, 
in Congress assembled, can be consulted.” 

Here is, also, an unequivocal relinquishment by each 
State, of the right to make war upon the natives. 

During the Revolution, war actually existed between 
the United States and the Cherokees: it continued to rage 
after the acknowledgment of our independence by Great 
Britain.. Georgia needed our aid, and received it. The 
Indians were then powerful and terrific. The United 
States were desirous of peace; they sought it, and it was 
established, in 1785, by the treaty of Hopewell, which 
has been already referred to. It secured to the Chero- 
kees their previous right to exist as a community upon 
the territory in their previous possession. Such a treaty 
would have been obligatory upon any State, if the arti- 
cles of Confederation had never existed; but by that com- 
pact a right was expressly given by Georgia herself, to 
make it, and the United States were in duty bound. to 
exercise that power. i 

And now Lask, what prior incompatible obligations to 
Georgia absolve us from its stipulations, or render it im- 
possible to fulfil them? : $ 

Such was the power, and such the practice of the Con- 
federation, up to the time of the formation of our present 
constitution, in September, 1787. No longer previous 
than the preceding month, we find a committee of Con- 
gress, in an able and claborate report, declaring that the 
United States cannot interfere in behalf of a State against 
a tribe of Indians, ‘*but on the principle that Congress 
shall have the sole direction of the war, and the settling of 
all the terms of peace with such Indian tribe.” And this 
language was addressed particularly to Georgia, by name, 
and with respect to the Indians within her limits. This 
was in August. s 

The constitution. was formed in the following Septem- 
ber. Thesixth article deelares, that ‘‘treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land,” ‘any thing 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” This was an express confirmation of 
the treaty of Hopewell, which had been made in Novem- 


existing war. 


ber, 1785, less than two years before, and was then in full 
force. . The State of Georgia, with full knowledge that it 
had been so made, and that it was considered by the 
United States to be valid and obligatory, voluntarily adept- 
ed-the constitution, thereby herself most solemnly affirm- 
ing and establishing that treaty; and, whatever may have 
been said before, never since that time, until recently, 
when the present controversy arose, has she in any man- 
ner denied its validity, or objected torits being carried in- 
to effect. Such isthe argument in support of the treaty 
of Hopewell. I shall leave it by adducing but one other 
proof of its validity, in the opinion of General Washington, 
and the Congress of 1778, and their determination to en- 
force it with scrupulous fidelity. It is the proclamation of 
September 1, 1778; which declares it to be ¢¢ the firm de- 
termination of Congress to protect the said Cherokees ia 
their rights, according to the true intent and meaning of 
» and arcsolution was adopted, to hold in 
readiness a sufficient number of troops to enforce that de- 
claration. Under our present constitution, many treaties 
have been regularly made with the Cherokees. The first 
was at Holsten, in 1791. The reasons which have been 
adduced in support of the power to make the treaty of 
Hopewell are applicable to this with increased force. 

The constitution was formed because the Confederation 
was too weak to answer the purposes of the Union, It 
substituted a Government in place of a mere Confederacy ; 
conferring upon it additional powers, and farther limiting 
those of the individual States. By the articles of Confe- 
deration, the power of Congress to regulate the trade and 
manage affairs with the Indians, was subject to a proviso, 
that “ the legislative right of any State, within its own 
limits, should not be infringed.” This restriction is the 
only ground upon which doubts could ever have been sug- 
gested, of the power of the Confedcration to enter into 
treaty stipulations; it gave no countenance, however, to 
such suggestions, because it was a limitation upon another 
grant of power, distinct from that of establishing peace 
and making treaties. But even this restriction is omitted 
in the constitution, and Congress are empowered to regu- 
late commerce with the Indian tribes in unqualified terms. 

The constitution vests in-the United States the sole and 
exclusive power of making war and concluding peace. 
It expressly provides, that ‘no State shall engage in war,” 
or, “enter into any treaty.” Here is an unequivocal re- 
linquishment of the right of Georgia to make war upon or 
treat with the Indians. And what is the right which it is 
said devolved upon her as successor to the sovereignty 
of Great Britain? The right of a discoverer; that is, a 
tight, as against others, and without their interposition, to 
attack, and by force subdue the natives; to make war for 
the purpose of conquest. But Georgia covenants, by our 
fundamental compact, not to engage in war, for that or any 
other purpose; to attack no nation or political community. 

The United States have the sole power of making peace; 
this can be done only by treaty. At Hopewell, in 1785, 
we made a treaty of peace. Open war had raged between 
the United States andthe Cherokees up tothat time. They 
had been the allies of Great Britain, but never had been 
ours; or in any manner contracted with us. Was not that 
treaty rightfully made and obligatory? 

At Holsten, in 1791, we made a treaty of peace and 
friendship. It is so denominated on the face of it. It was 
the termination of an actually existing war; of this there 
is no doubt. The chairman of the Committee of Indian 
Affairs, in his written opinion of 1824, states the fact, that 
war was raging. The gentleman from Georgia sayg that 
his State applied to the United States for aid and protec- 
tion in that war. The report of the Committee of Indian 
Affairs now before us, declares that the Cherokees waged 
war against the citizens of the United States. At Holsten 
we then undeniably madea treaty of peace to terminate an 
The authority was express and exclusive. 
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Are not the United States bound—will they abide by it? ed, didsever, cut, and lop off the land so ceded before the 

The first article is, «« There shall be perpetual peace and} power of the Federal constitution existed, and ex post facto 
friendship between all the citizens of the United States of} declared they were vested in, and belongmg to, thë Creek 
America, and all the individuals composing the whole} nation of Indians; and because the said intercourse law 
Cherokee nation of Indians.” and treaty of Colerain have confirmed the same. 

4 Article 7. The United. States solemnly guarantee to} Their complaint is, substantially, that the United States 
the Cherokee'nation all their lands not hereby ceded.”  |had taken from Georgia, lands which had “been duly 

“Article 15. All animosities for past grievances shali | ceded, fairly paid for, and legally and constitutionally laid 
henceforth cease, and the contracting parties will carry|out intoa county.” . In conclusion, they «most fervently 
the foregoing treaty into full execution with all good faith | solicit a revision of the intercourse law and the New York 


and sincerity,” i and Colerain treaties, and requiringa confirmation of the 
The question now is, shall we carry these articles into] county of Tallassee to the State.” And « they most earn- 
effect with any good faith or sincerity? estly solicit the assistance of the United States to attain the 


Will it be pretended that the United States might make] cession of land the treaty of Colerain, theytrust, was in- 
peace, but had no authority to insert such stipulations as| tended to establish.” These protestations insist that the 
those I have quoted. Sir, the substance of these articles} treaties of Galphinton and Shoulderbone were valid by 
are of the essence of a treaty of peace. In every contract] reason of the before named reservation in the articles of 
each party recognizes the separate existence of the other; | confederation; but no where deny, and, by implication, ad- 
and a treaty of peacc~—not a truce, not an armistice, not) mit, the general right of the United States to make trea- 
atemporary cessation of hostilitics, but a treaty of peace— ties with the Indian tribes, and guarantee to them the pos- 
in its nature a permanent, enduring contract, must bind | session of their lands. They do not breathe a whisper of 
each party to respect the existence of the other, and never objection to the treaty of Holsten, of 1791, or to any of the 
to assail or attempt its destruction: must obligate each also powers involved in making it, but acquiesce therein. 
to permit the other to continue that existence upon its| In February, 1796, by an act of her Legislature, to 
own territory without attack or violence. ‘To attempt to} which I shall hereafter recur, she expressly declared that 
expel them by force, or subjugate or destroy their sepa-!the United States had the right to make treaties with the 
rate being, is a violation of the compact of peace, and alIndians; a right which they have continually exercised, 
renewal of the war. In terminating hostilities, therefore, jand which she has never questioned, until. this recent 
by the undoubted constitutional power, the United States!controversy arose. Not less than fourteen treaties have 
not only rightfully, but of necessity, embrace such terms [been entered into with this same Cherokee nation since 
as these. Are they not obligatory? Iam not contending, |the adoption of the constitution: in 1791, 1792, and 1794, 
{said Mr. §.] that the United States can cede away a part|by General Washington; in 1798, by Mr. Adams; one in 
of any State to a foreign nation, as France or Great Bri- 1804, two in 1805, one in 1806, and one in 1807, by Mr. 
tain, for example. That question Ido not mean to touch; | Jefferson; three in 1816, by Mr. Madison; one in 1817, 
itis wholly unnecessary. I only say, that they may agree |by Mr. Monroe, General Jackson being the negotiator; 
that the other party may continue to exist upon the lands|and one in 1819, by the same Presdent, Mr. Calhoun be- 
which they have always occupied; may retain that which ing the negotiator. By more than half these treatics 
has ever been their own. large cessions of land were obtained, boundaries defined, 

But this is not all, The constitution proceeds still far- [and the remaining territory, and the protection of the 
ther, and gives to the United States the general right to] United States again and again guarantied to the Indians. 
make treaties, not mercly of peace, but all others. This] Shall Georgia now be permitted to deny their validity? 
power is not only clearly and positively conferred on the |If a man secing another in the act of making a deed of- 
Union, but expressly inhibited to its several members. _ {t}his land to a third person, shall stand by in silence, until 
has been repeatedly and contimally exercised in relation |the conveyance is completed, and thé grantee has parted 
to the Indian tribes within the United States, and that by | with his money, paid the consideration, would any chan- 
the acquiescence and assent of Georgia herself. cellor, that ever satin a court of equity, permit that man 

1 know it is said Georgia protested; and this has been |to reclaim his property, and thus consummate a fraud on 
repeated, reiterated, and insisted upon, in every variety of|the fair purchaser? But suppose that he shall not only 
form, as applicable to both the treaties, and all the ques-|thus witness the conveyance perfected and the money 
tions Which have been presented. Let us examine: ‘Phe paid, but himself receive the consideration, can he, with 
first alleged protest was in February, 1786, prior to the|the fruits of the contract in his pocket, lay his hand upon 
treaty of Holsten. It is the report of a committee, ac-|the property and wrest it from the innocent grantee? 
cepted by the House of Representatives only. The ob- Georgia not only acquiesced but actually received all the 
jections urged therein apply exclusively to the treaty of|lands ceded by the Indians, and for whieh they obtained 
Hopewell, and must have rested only on the ground of the |our promise of protection. Ihave in my hand some of 
reservation before mentioned, in one of the articles of{her laws disposing of the acquisitions. e, 
confederation, and which was omitted in the constitution. | The title of one is: “© An act to dispose of and distri- 

The next protest was in February, 1797. Temakes no|bute the cession of land obtained from the Creek and 
objection whatever to the treaty of Jlolsten, and thereby |Cherokce nations of Indians by the United States, in the 
impliedly approves and assents to it. Lt protests against |several treaties of 10th August, 1814, 8th July, 1817, and 
two treaties with the Crecks made at New York, and|22d January, 1818.” 

Colerain, and the intercourse law of the United States,}| And of another: * An act to dispose of the territory 
‘The grounds of objection insisted on are, that the inter- j lately acquired of the Cherokee Indians by a treaty held 
course law places the military above the civil authority, [by the honorable John C. Calhoun, at the City of Wash- 
and prohibits pursuxc and retaliation for Indian outrages. jington, on the 27th day of February, 1819.” ` There are 
That the Creeks, by the treaty of Galphinton, in 1785, | others of similar tenor. 

confirmed by a subsequent treaty, at Shoulderbone, had} And now retaining these acquisitions, holding the pro- 
submitted themselves. to Georgia, and become members of |ceeds of these treaties in her hands, she declares that they 
the State, and ceded to hera tract of land, which had been Jare invalids thus, at the same moment, binding the Indians 
actually organized into a county by the name of Tallassee. iby their stipulations, and denying them the benefit of 
And the State protests, ‘* because the treaty of New York in jours. She has not only thus declared the right of the 
£790, after the said cession being acted on constitutionally, | United States to make treaties, and assented to them when 
erected and laid out into acounty, and the lands apprupriat-|made, but has repeatedly urged that they should be en- 
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tered into for the purpose of-obtaining farther acquisitions |much relied on. It was advanced. by the Secretary of 
for her benefit; and even as late as the year 1825,.con-| War, repeated. by the committee, and reiterated in the 


atended: that the treaty of the Indian Springs with ine 


Creeks. was obligatory, and should be.carried ‘into effect. 
And it was not until the Indians. had firmly: refused to 


speech of the chairman. 1f this be so, a most unexpected 
result follows: itis, that Georgia has never yet hada re- 
publican form of Government: for there has never been 


-assent-to farther cessions; and sit’ .was- perceived that noja moment- when such tribes did not exist within her bor- 


more lands could ‘be .acquired,. by negotiation, that the 
doctvine arose which denies to: the United States their 
right to make these. compacts. What. have the Senate 
heard to obviate the force of the facts and arguments 


ders... At the time of the adoption of the constitution, this 
same Cherokee nation-was much more numerous, and held 
sway over a much wider region than at the present time. 
Nay, the constitution itself confirms.the pre-existing treaty 


which i-have adduced? What answers have been given? |ofHopewell, which recognized and guarantied the separate 


- Twill advert to them all. 


existence of the tribe; and which is now contended to be 


+ And, first, as to the acts and acquiescence of Georgia, [incompatible with that fundamental compact. Is the ex- 
we have the reply in the report of the committee, that, listence of a body politic, which the Legislature cannot 
as she protested against the treaty of Hopewell, made in ;destroy, necessarily incompatible with a republican form 
. 1785, ** no inference can be drawn to. her disadvantage, |of government? How is it with Dartmouth College in 


from her silence, or from any thing she may have said in 
relation to any subsequent treaty, because in each of them 
a change was made, by which a portion of her territory and 
-jurisdiction was restored to her, and thus her condition 
“rendered better,” &c. Who does not perceive that, under 
this form of words of restoring~-what she never possessed, 
but which belonged to the Cherokees, before she hada 
being——the substantial, real cause of her assent is alleged 
to be. the benefits which she received! Yes, sir; she did 
receive the fruits of these solemn contracts: by the-estab- 
lishing of peace and additions to her territories, in. 1791; 
-by the cessions of 1798, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1807, 1816, 
. 1817,; and 1819. 
was for her interest to be silent, because she was receiv- 
ing the consideration of the compacts, therefore she now, 


And'shall we be told that, because iti 


New Hampshire, or the chartered cities of other States? 
Another proposition, derived from the same elevated 
source, and urged with equal vehemence here, is, that 
these treaties cannot be vald, because the constitution 
declares that ‘* no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State, without the 
consent of the Legislature” thereof. Sir, no one pro- 


| poses to create a new State, but to continue an old tribe, 


or State, if you so please to denominate it. It is to keep 
faith with a political community more ancient than Georgia 
herself; itis to preserve, not toformanew. Here, again, 
I would observe, that this nation of Cherokees was as 
much a State at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
tion as now, and had much greater power and more ex- 
tensive dominion; and that the treaty cf Hopewell, which, 


after twenty years assent, is under no obligation to abide this argument insists, formed a new Stats since the con- 


by them? F 
The honorable chairman, in his opening specch, assign- 
ed several reasons why the United States could not consti- 
tutionally form such treaties. ‘Che first was, that ¢ the 
creature could not possess power to destroy its creator.” 
This expression is calculated t mislead the judgment, 
because it refers the mind at once to the relation in which 
we frail and feeble mortals stand to our Omnipotent. Ma- 
ker; and it.would seem to be just as truc to say, the crea- 


stitution, and in violation thereof, was made two years be- 
fore its adoption, and was confirmed and sanctioned by it. 

We are next told that the constitution recognizes the 
right of the respective State Legislatures to pass their 
laws over, and annihilate these communities, by that 
clause in the first article, which provides that an enume- 
ration of inhabitants, as a basis for representation, shall be 
made, ‘excluding Indians not taxed.” ‘This provision 


undoubtedly implies that there could be individual Indians 


. ture cannot diminish the power of its creator. he gen-jsubject to taxation, and therefore io be counted; it also 
tleman applies it to the General Government, as the work|expressly declares that there might be those within a 
of the several States. Is it true that it cannot, thatit does} State “not taxed.” There may have been, nay, there 
not take any power from its several members? ‘The ar-| were, in some of the States, individual natives voluntarily 
gument is, that if the Union can secure to the Indians any | residing within the white settlements, separate from any 
portion of her territory by treaty, they may cede away ajtribe, and frecly subjecting themselves to the local laws. 
whole State. This would, indeed, as the gentleman must| There were those, too, whose nation, as a body, had dis- 
admit, be a gross and palpable abuse of the authority. |appeared; and because these persons had, of their own 
His reasoning, then, must be, that the United States can-jaccord, thus sought the State jurisdiction, does. it follow 
not possess any power which, by perversion, may ‘be ex-|that it could be extended ever Endian nations, who had 
erted to the destruction of one of tts members. Can they, [always resisted it, and with whom, at the moment this 
then, make any treaty with a foreign nation? If so, there} clause was written, and the constitutien formed, the Unit- 
is the same danger of wrongfully transferring a ‘State. |ed States had a treaty guaranteeing them against such tax- 
Can they make war? It would be the readiest means ofj#ton, and every other exercise of State authority over 
lopping off a member by leaving it defenceless. Can|them! By what imaginable process could these words, “< In- 
they organize, discipline, and call forth the militia, and|dians not taxed,” produce the magical effect of annulling 
control the whole physical strength? Sir, these are pow-jthe treaty of Hopewell, then existing in full force? Let us 
ers expressly inserted in the constitution, and they are |substitute the word aliens for Indians. The clause would 
not. to be argued out of it by apprehensions of extravagant | then exclude ‘aliens not taxed.” Willit be contended that 
possible abuses. forcigners existing as a nation, with whom we had treaties 

The General Government was formed by the States, |as sucb, would be subject to the laws of a State? Would 
and the creature, says the gentleman, cannot have power it not apply exclusively to the aliens, who had separated 
to destroy any one of its creators. The State Govern-| themselves from the nation aud mingled with our citizens? 
ments, sir, were formed by individuals. If any of these] Asa last resort, and to me it seen. adesperate one, it 
should be guilty ofa capital offence, might he not say, in | has been earnestly contended by the gentlemen from Fen- 
the language of the chairman, you cannot take my life--snessee, Alabama, and Georgia, (Messrs. Warre, McKin- 
it isimpossible, in the nature of things, that the creature|:ex, and Fonsy+ru,) that we cannot constitutionally make 
can have power to destroy. one of its creators, any treaty with any Indian nation within the United-States; 

It is argued that the existence of an Indian community, |that the express power to make “treaties” does not em- 

within the- chartered limits of a State, is inconsistent with | brace compacts or agreements with such communities. 

“ a republican, form of government,” as guarantied by] Wherever, sir, the relation of peace and war can exist, 

the constitution to every State. This argument has been|the United States must, of necessity, possess the right to 
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make a treaty of peace.. That this relation may exist 
with these native tribes has never yet been doubted, and 
will not at this day be questioned. No one will have the 
assurance, inthe face. ofall history, in defiance of what 
is known.-by the whole -world, to declare that our contests 
with the aboriginal nations are, on. their part, insurrec- 
tidns, rebellions, subjecting them to be tried and executed 
as traitors.” The Stcretary of War will not say so: for he 
told the Cherokees, in April last, *‘your people were at 
enmity with the United States, and waged a war upon our 
frontier settlements; a durable peace was. next entered 
into with you until 1791.” ‘The committee and its-chair- 
man [Mr. Warre] will not tell us so: for their report, ac- 
companying this bill, declares that the Cherokees waged 
“a war against the citizens of these States prior to the 
treaty of Holsten, in 1791,” Rebellion! by those who 
never owed allegiance, and with whom, cyer since our 
national existence, we have either had open war or sub- 
sisting treaties! But, independent of this power of peace 
and war, why does net the general authority to make 
treaties embrace those with the Indians? Gentlemen con- 
tent themselves with a positive and earnest denial. 

The word treaties, say they, in the constitution, does 
not mean compacts or contracts with Indian tribes. Why 
not?» Did not those who formed and adopted the consti- 
tution so understand it? To answer this question we must 
ascertain how that word was used, and. what were the 
ideas attached to it, at the time and anterior to its inser- 
tion in that instrument, ‘Chis rule of construction is the 
foundation of all science. When any term is used by an 
author, it is understood to carry with it the ideas which 
he has previously affixed to it; that he denotes by it what 
he always has done. Hence, in the science of law, when 
the student has ascertained what the writer means by the 
the words fee simple, or larceny, if he subsequently finds 
those words used by the same author, he attaches to them 
the same meaning. 

These contracts with aboriginal communities have been 
denominated treaties from the first settlement of this 
country. It has been their peculiarand appropriate name, 
without even an adius dietus. Great Britain made treaties 
with the Indians; the several colonies formed many, and 
gave them the same appellation. The Continental Con- 
gress, from the time it first assembled until it was:merged 
in the present national Government, uniformly called them 
treaties. They did so in 1775, 1776, 1778, 1783, 1784, 
1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, and even to the day of the for- 
mation and adoption of the constitution. We find them 
repeatedly and particularly mentioned in July, August, 
aud October, 1787; the constitution being formed in Sep- 
tember of the same year. 

Nor is this all. ln the articles of confederation, power 
was given to make treaties. It had been repeatedly exer. 
cised in establishing our relations with Indian tribes; par- 
ticularly the Delawares, the Six Nations, the Cherokees, 
the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and the Shawnees; and, 
on the first of September, 1778, was issued the proclama- 
tion of Congress and of General Washington, to enfarce 
the treaty of Hopewcll. 

‘The word treaties, thus invariably known and used, and 
which had received a practical construction under the 
confederation, was inserted by the same great men in the 
constitution of the United States. Could any one doubt 
its meaning? Did Georgia misunderstand it? She had 
herself made, treaties with all the forms of negotiation, 
through commissioners fully empowered, in 1773, 1783, 
and 1785, they were so denominated by her at the time 
and ever afterwards. On the 3d of August, 1787, a mo- 

‘tion was made by Mr. Few, delegate in Congress from 
Georgia, seconded by Mr. Blount, from North Carolina, 
to take measures to ** explain and-confirm all former trea- 
ties’ with the Creek Indians. There isasmuch evidence that 
this word was intended to embrace conventions with such 


communities as the Creeks and Cherokees, as those with 
transatlantic nations, such as France and Spain. ; 

Contemporary exposition has always. been deemed of. 
great force in settling even the most difficult questions of 
constitutional law. Practice’and precedent, too, have of- 
ten been considered as decisive authority. Mr. Madison, 
who has, with so much justice, been denominated the 
great constitutional Jawyer of this country, declared, in a 
message to Congress, that the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the Bank of the United States, had been so 
settled by the sanction of the different departments of the 
Government, that it was no longer to be agitated; and yet 
only one bank had then been chartered. If his argument 
had, in that instance, any force, it is here irresistible. 

From the organization of the Government down to this 
very session of Congress, the practice has been unbroken 
and invariable. We find these treaties made in 1789, 
1790, 1791, 1792, 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1798, and al- 
most, if not quite, every year since. I have counted no 
less than one hundred and twenty-four Indian treaties, 
formed under the present constitution, being more than 
three for each year. If authority and practice can settle 
any question, this is at an end. 

In 1790, General Washington delivered a speech to the 
Seneca Indians, some extracts from which I will now read: 

“I, the President of the United States, by my own 
mouth, and by a written speech signed with my own 
hand, and sealed with the seal of the United States, speak 
to the Seneca nation. 

s The General Government only has the power to treat 
with the Indian nations, and any treaty formed and held 
without its authority will not be binding. 

“ Here; then, is the security for the remainder of your 
lands. No state nor person can purchase your lands, un- 
less at some public treaty held under the authority of the 
United States. The General Government will never con- 
sent to your being defrauded; but it will protect you in 
all your just rights. 

“ Hear well,-and let it be heard by every person in 
your nation, that the President of the United States de- 
clares, that the General Government considers itself bound 
to protect you in all the lands sccured to you by the trea- 
ty of Fort Stanwix, the 22d of October, 1784, excepting 
such parts as you may since have fairly sold to persons 
properly authorized to purchase of you.” : 

Again— - 

** But your great.object seems to be the security of 
your remaining lands, and I have, therefore, upon this 
point, meant to be sufficiently strong and clear, 

“ Thatin future you cannot be defrauded of your lands. 
‘That you possess the right to sell, and the right of refus- 
ing to sell your lands. 

“¢That therefore the sale of your lands -in future will 
depend entirely upon yourselves. 

** But that when you may find it for your interest, to 
sell any parts of your lands, the United States must be 
present by their agent, and will be your security t hat you 
shall not be defrauded in the bargain you shall make. 

< You now know that all the lands secured to you by the 
treaty of Fort Stanwix, excepting such parts as you may 
since have fairly sold, are yours, and that only your own 
acts can convey them away. Speak, therefore, your, 
wishes on the subject of tilling the ground. ‘Phe United 
States will be happy to afford you every assistance in the 
only business which willaddto your numbers and happiness, 

«© The United States will be true and faithful to their 
engagements. 

* Given at Philadelphia, 29th December, 1790. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“ By the President: 
THomas JESFERSON. 

“By command of the President of the United States. 

“H. Kwox, Secretary for the Department of War.” 
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«Fhe United States will be true and faithful to their 
chgagement.” Such was the solemn declaration of the 
` Father of this Country iv the infancy of this republic. Hea- 
“ven: grant that his -sacred promises may be “kept and his 
confident. prediction verified. ». The question is now before 
us: ` No-sophistry can. evades ‘no ingenuity can elude it. 
Will “the United States be true and faithful to their en- 
gement,”’ or false and treacherous? - ` 

The Cherokees present this solemn interrogatory, and 
we must return a deliberate response. It seems almost as 
if their case hiad-been formed for the purpose of determin- 
ing, whether it be possible to bind this nation by its plight- 
ed faith. 

I have already referred to our repeated and reiterated 
engagements by the sages of the Revolution, in the Con- 
gress. of 1785; by Washington and the constellation of bril- 
Kant. names around him, in 1791, 1792; and 1794; by the 
elder Adams and his cabinet in 1798; by Mr. Jefferson, in 
four successive treaties, in 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807; by 
Mr. Madison, in several formed in 1816; by Mr. Monroe, 
in 1817, General Jackson himself subscribing it with his 
own hand as commissioner; and by another in 1819, to 
which Mr. Calhoun affixed his name, as negotiator. All 
these treaties were ratified by the Senate, and sanctioned 
by every department of the Government. 

In 1794, that greatest and best of men, whose name we 
profess so much to venerate, and which should be, of all 
others, the highest authority to this Senate, and to the na- 
tion, delivered a speech to the chiefs and warriors of the 
Cherokee nation; in which, speaking of the lands upon 
Cumberland, he says: ** These have been confirmed by 
two treaties, of Hopewell, in 1785, and Holsten in 1791.” 
Again-—‘* The treaties which have been made cannot be 
altered. "The boundaries which have been mentioned must 
be marked and established, so that no dispute shall happen 
or any white people cross over it.” 

In 1795, the Governor of Tennessee, upon which State 
it is now asserted these treaties are not obligatory, wrote 
a letter to President Washington, in order to ‘* prevent 
infractions of them,” by encroachments upon the lands of 
the Indians. And as late as 1824, the gentleman from 
Tennessee, who reported this bill, (Mr. Warre] gave an 
able and elaborate opinion in writing, in which he stren- 
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cured by them, and making appropriations to enable the 
President to hold others. At this very session, the Senate 
has ratified new treaties; and during the present month, 
we have made an appropriation to enable the President to 
form:another, with the tribes in Indiana. While that bill 
was under discussion, an amendment was proposed, pro- 
hibiting the use-of any paft- of the money therein granted 
in secret presents to the chiefs; and it was insisted by the 
gentlemen from Tennesseé, Louisiana, and Illinois, [Messrs 
Grunvy, Livinesrox, and Kang} that such a proviso, 
merely restricting the use of money which Cohgress was 
granting, would trench upon the high, independeit, con- 
stitutional power of the President in negotiating treaties. 
Nay, the second section of the bill now under considera- 
tion, provides for the removal of ‘*any tribe or nation of 
Indians, now residing within the limits of any of the States 
or territories, and with which the United States have exist- 
ing treaties;” and now we are told by the chairman that 
such treaties cannot exist--that they are no treaties. 

It is in effectasserted, that every President and every Se- 
nate have been guilty of usurpation, in extending the trea- 
ty-making power beyond its legitimate objects: for if 
these contracts are not treaties, within the true meaning 
of the constitution, they could be made only by the autho- 
rity of Congress. But the President and Senate alone-— 
the treaty-making power—have always negotiated them, 
ratified them, and by proclamation announced them to the 
nation, as the supreme law of the land. Every State Le- 
gislature, and the whole people, have heard these annun- 
ciations, and looked on, during all these proceedings, in 
silent acquiescence. 

Even in 1798, when all the acts of the General Govern- 
ment, and particularly those of the Executive, were scru- 
tinized with the utmost rigor, it was never suggested, even 
in Virginia, where the discussions were most animated, 
that there had, in this respect, been any irregularity. But 
now, upon the pressure of an exigency, it is discovered, 
for the first time, that all has been wrong. The present 
occasion has brought with it new and peculiar lights, by 
which gentlemen now.perceive what was in the minds and 
intentions of the framers of the constitution better than 
they did themselves. They were ignorant of their own 
work. `The venerated fathers of the republic, and all the 


uously asserts and maintains their validity and the rights of thigh and honored names who have presided over its desti- 


the Indians. He says ‘the Cherokees are to be consid- 
ered as a nation, a community having a country distinctly 
marked out, and set apart for their use; that their interest 
is as permanent and fixed in it, as the pledge and the faith 
of the United States can make it; inasmuch as they have 
solemnly guarantied it to them asa nation, without any 
limitation of time.” With reference to the treaty of Hol- 
sten, he says they are ‘‘to be viewed asa nation possess- 
ing all the powers of other independent nations, which are 
not expressly, or by necessary implication, surrendered up 
by that. treaty.” And again, ‘‘ they have not surrendered 
the power of making municipal regulations for their own 
internal government.” 

But now that we, the United States, are called upon to 
“be true and faithful to these engagements,” it is con- 
tended that they arc not obligatory; and, in order to sus- 
tain that position, it is insisted that the constitution gives 
no power to make treaties with Indian nations, within the 
United States. Although every President of the United 
States and the members of his cabinet, every administra- 
tion and all the great men by whom it was surrounded and 
sustained, have formed and established such Indian trea- 
ties. 

Every Senate of the United States, and I believe every 


nies, have been involved in deep darkness, and wandered 
in gross error! 4 

IL have thus, [said Mr. S.] endeavored to present my 
views with respect to the claims of the State of Georgia. 
Whether we regard original principles of international law, 
as applicable to the right of discovery; or the express 
powers conferred by the articles of the confederation; or 
the confirmation of pre-existing treaties, by the adoption 
of the constitution; or the authority vested by that instru- 
ment in the General Government, and the renunciation of 
powers by the respective States; the invariable practice 
and usage of the Union, and the acts, acquiescence, and 
assent of Georgia herself; it is manifest that we are hound 
to perform our engagements to the Indians, and are 
under no incompatible and paramount obligations to that 
State, 

But let us now, for the sake of the argument, make the 
violent,supposition, that the pretensions of Georgia are 
well founded, and that the United States cannot rightfully 
fulfil their stipulations as against her. In that case the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi would stand on very dif- 
ferént ground. Their claims have been mingled and blend- 
ed with those of the elder sister, as if they were precisely 
ithe same, and hers have been put forward as the only sub- 


member of every Senate, have ratified and confirmed such |jects of discussion, when in truth there is a broad line of 
Indian treaties. Every House of Representatives of the ‘distinction which ought to be marked and remembered. 
United States, and I believe every member thereof, have For the sake of distinctness and brevity I shall- speak of 
affirmed and sanctioned them, by passing laws for their, Alabama alone. It is conceded on all hands, as a funda- 
due execution, paying from year to year the annuities se- mental proposition, that the United ‘Statesare bound to 
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fulfil their engagements to the Cherokees specifically, ex- 
cept when prevented by-incompatible obligations, prior 
in point oftime. Now, sir, the State of Alabama did not 
exist until the year 1819; when she voluntarily came into 


the Union after the fifteen treaties with this nation had} 


been previously established and proclaimed as the supreme 
law of the land... But it is said that Alabama was formed 
from territory,once belonging to Georgia, and succeeded 
to all her rights.. Without stopping to examine the diffi 
culties attending such a supposed transmission of aright 
to resist treaties, it is sufficient to say that, by the compact 
of 1802, Georgia ceded to the United States all her ‘right, 
title, and claim,” ‘to the jurisdiction and soil” of all the 
territory now. constituting. Alabama and Mississippi. The 
whole right of Georgia, whatever it was, thus became vest- 
ed in the General Government, and so remained until 1819; 
daring which time not less than eight of these treaties were 
made. . Who could then contest their validity? Are our 
treaties valid with the nations in Florida, Arkansas, and Mi- 
chigan? Can we enter into engagements with any tribes 
within the boundaries of the United States, even beyond 
the Rocky mountains, or any where upon this continent? 
Can we make the solemn guarantee proposed by this bill? 
If so, we are legally constrained by our promises to the In- 
dians of Alabama, made before the existence of that State. 

But this is not all. Still another insuperable difficulty 
presents itself to her claims to legislate over and destroy 
the Indian nations. The following article is a part of the 
fundamental law to which Alabama owes her being, and 
without which she cannot exist: ‘The utmost good faith 
shall always be observed towards the Indians; their lands 
and property shall never be taken from them, without 
their consent; and in their property, rights, and liberty, 
they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless in just 
and lawful wars authorized by Congress; but laws found- 
ed in justice and humanity shall, from time to time, be 
made, for preventing wrongs being done to them, and for 
preserving peace and friendship with them.” This was 
originally a part of the fourth article of the ordinance re- 
specting the Northwestern territory: and was, by express 
reference, incorporated into the first article of the compact 
of 1802, and made a fundamental and perpetual condition 
in the act of Congress which provided for the admission of 
Alabama. 

What is the answer to all this? We have it. from the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. McKixzey.] The com- 
pact of 1802 [says he} was unconstitutional; Georgia could 
not transfer to the United States cither soil or jurisdiction. 
If this be so, the first consequence is that the dispute be- 
tween that State and the General Government, respecting 
the ownership of the Crown lands obtained by conquest, 
which that compact. was supposed to have happily put to 
rest forever, by. mutual. and reciprocal cessions, could 
never be settled! In the next place: that the combined 
powers of the State and of the Union cannot do that, un- 
der the constitution, which the members individually might 
have done without the constitution. 
complete sovereignty to be able to convey and receive 
territory. It is insisted that this attribute, as between the 
States, is annihilated; although all powers not granted are 
reserved tothe members. { will not say that such an ef- 
fect could not be produced by the constitution; but it is at 
least so extremely improbable, that those who contend for 
it, in-any particular instance, should be required to show it 
clearly, which:has not been done. 

It is insisted by.the gentleman that no State can be sub- 
ject to the restraining condition of the ordinance referred 
to, because itis inconsistent with her constitutional equali- 
ty with the other members-of the Union. That ordinance 
was established in July, 1787. It declares that. “the fol- 


common consent.” ‘Then succeeds an article “embracing 
the clause before read, and which was incorporated into the 
compact of 1802.. The ordinance subsequently declares, 
“¢That the said territory, and the States which may. be 
formed therein, shall forever remain a part of this confed- 
eracy.” This ordinance, with all its provisions, was affirm- 
ed and established by the adoption of the constitution, and 
thus that instrument itselfcontemplated thatall the States to 
be thereafter formed northwest of the Ohio, should be 
forever subject to those conditions, by which it is now con- 
tended no one could ever be constitutionally restrained. 
Itis insisted by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. M’Krn- 
iry] that Georgia could not transfer soil and jurisdiction 
to the United States; that the compact of 1802, attempting 
to do so, was unconstitutional and void; and that the tract 
of country which it was intended to convey remained a 
part of that State until the year 1819. If the gentleman’s 
doctrine is correct it remains so still, she having never 
conveyed it. Another consequence would flow from this 
doctzine, which I should exceedingly deplore; it is, sir, 
that Alabama is not a member of this Union! By the 
constitution no new State can be formed or admitted into 
the Union within the Hmits of an old one, without the con- 
sent of the latter. Now, sir, Georgia has never consented 
to the admission of Alabama, except by the transfer of soil 
and jurisdiction, by virtue of the compact of 1802. If 
that conveyance was inoperative, no consent has been giv- 
en. If that compact was absolutely void, as the gentleman 
contends, it is a legal nullity, and he can hold no rights un- 
der it. Congress, too, have never given their consent, 
except upon the basis of the binding efficacy of that com- 
pact, and upon the express condition that its requisitions 
should be the fundamental law of the new State. But, 
says the gentleman, Congress had no power to pass such a 
law. If so, the act respecting the admission of Alabama 
was unconstitutional and void, and neither created nor 
admitted any new State. The ingenious gentleman has 
reasoned so profoundly upon constitutional law that he has 
argued himself and his colleague out of thcir seats in this 
Senate! Now, sir, against this'I most seriously protest; 
they cannot be spared; we nced the aid of their talents 
and experience. 

How will the gentleman escape from the consequences 
which I have deduced? Will he contend that the compact 
and the law were valid and invalid at the same time? That 
they conferred rights, but could not. impose obligations 
upon his State? Even if such an extraordinary position 
were assumed, how would it affect the present question? 
If he can infuse any degree of vitality into that which was 
dead before its birth; if he can make that compact effica- 
cious, as the consent of Georgia to Alabama’s becoming a 
State, would it not also be effectual as her consent thatthe 
United States should exercise jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory, so far as to make treaties with the Indian tribes? If, 
then, the gentleman will admit that Georgia assented to 
any thing, by virtue of that compact, she consented to the 


It is an attribute of|formation of these treaties, and thus they were valid by 


her authority before Alabama was brought into being. As 
a dernier resort, the gentleman insists that the true con- 
struction of the language of the ordinance gives all the 
right over the Indians for which. his State contends, be- 
cause the latter clause requires that ‘‘laws shall, from time 
to time, be made for preventing wrongs being done to them, 
and for preserving peace and friendship with them.” That 
is, laws restraining the whites, our own citizens, from. en- 
croaching upon the natives, and thereby endangering the 
public tranquillity. If Maine or New York should pass 
laws for ‘‘preventing wrongs being done to” the Cana- 
dians, “and for preserving peace and friendship with 
them,” would that give jurisdiction over the British pro- 


lowing articles shall be considered as articles of compact|vinces? But let us read the whole clause, the true con- 


setween the original States and the people and States of|struction of which confers this unlimited power: 


“The 


aid territory, and forever remain unalterable, unless by jutmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
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Indians,” which means that we may violate all our engage- 
ménts at pleasures “their lands and property shall never 
be taken from them without their consent,” that is, both 
may be taken by violence, against their utmost resistance! 
“In their property, rights, and liberty, they shall never 
be invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful: wars, 
authorized by Congress.” -<s There shall be laws for pre- 
venting wrongs being done to them, ‘and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them; the true construction 
of all which is, that a State may make war upon them at 
pleasure, deprive them of their lands, and annihilate their 
nation! “Lo such arguments are gentlemen of great abil- 
ity compelled to resort! The rights of the natives, both 
natural and conventional, have been strenuously denied. 
What right, it is asked, have the Indians to the lands they 
occupy! Task, in reply, what right have the English or 
the French, the Spaniards or the Russians, to the coun- 
tries they inhabit? 

But it is insisted that the original claim of the natives 
has been divested by the superior right of discovery. I 
have already shown that this gives no ground of claim as 
against the discovered; that it is a mutual understanding or 
conventional arrangement, entered into by the nations of 
Europe, amongst themselves, to define and regulate their 
respective claims as discoveries, in order to prevent inter- 
ference and contests with cach other, all agreeing that the 
sovereign who should first find a new country should be 
left without interference from them to deal with it and its 
inhabitants according to his ability and his conscience. 
But, we are told, that grants from the King are the high- 
est title, and have always been relied uponassuch. ‘Truc, 
as against other grantees from the Crown, or against the 
Government itself; but not as to the natives. If such a 
title gives any jostean asagainst them, then they are bound 
to yield to it: for to every right appertains a corresponding 
obligation. i 

Were the aborigines bound toyield to such pretensions? 
Suppose that, more than two centuries ago, when in un- 
broken strength they held resistless sway over this whole 
‘Western world, a royal patentee, with his handful of fol- 
lowers, just landed on these shores, should have found 
himsclfin the midst of a powerful Indian nation—the coun: 
cil fire is lighted wp, and sachems and warriors are assem- 
bled around it—he presents himself, and says to them: 

“This country is no longer yours. You must leave the 
forests where you hunt, and the valleys where you live. 
Ail the land which you can see from the highest mountain 
is mine. It has heen given me by the King of the white 
men across the waters. Here is his grant-—how can. you 
resist so faira title?” 

If they deigned any other reply than the war-whoop,,. 
their chief might say— 

“The Great Spirit, who causeth the trees to rise from 
the ground towards the heavens, and maketh the rivers to 
descend from the mountains to the valleys; who created 
the earth itselfand made both the.red man and white man 
to dwell thereon; gave this land to us and to our ances- 
tors. You say you have a grant from your King beyond 
the. waters; we have a grant from the King of Kings, who 
reigns in heaven: by this title our fathers have held it for 
uncounted generations, and by this title thcir sons will de- 
fend it.” ; 

It has been strenuously argued that the overflowing na- 
tions of Europe had a just claim to the occupancy of some 
portion of the vacant lands of the aborigines for their own 
subsistence. The excessive population of China, and of 
Holland, have, at this day, the same ground of claim 
against the United States. May they, therefore, drive us 
even from our cities and villages, and take all our territo- 
ry by force? 
they submit to our Jaws, and pay us for the soil. 


rconventional right. 


kees have no more to spare; they need’ the residue for 
themselves. Shallthey be permitted to retain it? That 
is now the question. $ 

- To avoid,-as far as possible, all questionable ground, I 
at-present contend ‘only that the Indians have a right to 
exist as a community, and to. possess some spot of earth 
upon which to sustam that existence. That spot is their 
native land. “ If-they. have no. claim there, they have no 
right any where. Georgia asserts that the lands belong to 
her—she must and she will have them—even by violence, 
if other means fail. This is a declaration of night to drive 
the Cherokees from the face of the earth; for if she is not 
bound to permit them to remain, no nation or people are 
bound to receive them. To that for which I now contend - 
the Indians possess not only a natural, but also a legal and 
These two grounds of claim have 
been blended and confounded. - 

The rights which the United States have claimed with 
respect to the territory of the aborigines have been two- 
fold—pre-emptive and reversionary; a right to purchase, 
to the exclusion of all others; and to succeed the natives, 
should they voluntarily leave the country or become ex- 
tinct. It will at once be perceived that this is a right to 
exclude others from interference, but not to coerce the 
Indians, It leaves to them the perpetual undisturbed oc- 
cupancy. They cannot indeed transfer their country to 
others, but this dees not impair their title, although it may 
diminish its value in the market. It still belongs to them 
and their heirs forever. If a State should, by law, pro- 
hibit its citizens from making sale of their lands without 
the assent of the Executive, would it destroy every man’s 
title? Nay, the laws do now prevent conveyances to aliens. 
The right claimed is merely to exclude all others from 
purchasing of the aborigines. It will be divested of much 
of its appearance of harshness towards them by recurring 
to its origin. It was the primitive agreement or mutual 
understanding between exploring nations, that whichever 
should first finda new country, should alone possess the 
privilege of dealing with the natives; and upon this ground 
the discoverer excluded others from becoming purchasers. 
He had the right of pre-emption. ‘This agreement trench- 
ed not upon the title of the aborigines; and as to its af- 
fecting the value of their lands, by preventing competi- 
tion in the purchase, there would have been no purchaser 
but for the discovery. 

There is no mystery in the international law of discove- 
ry. So far as it relates to this subject, it is the same as if 
five or six persons, being about to goin search of sugar 
lands in South America, should mutually engage that they 
would not interfere with each ‘other in their purchases. 
Such agreement would do no wrong to the original owner. 

The reversionary claim, as it may be denominated, 
although in strictness that cannot revert to another which 
always belonged to the present possessor, is the necessa- 
ry consequence of the exclusion of others from purchas- 
ing. Itis merely a right of succession of lands of the In- 
dians when they shall have become extinct, or have volun- 
tarily abandoned them by emigration; as the property of 
individuals sometimes escheats to the Government for the 
want of heirs. 

The right of the aborigines to the perpetual and exclu- 
sive occupancy of all their lands has been always recog- 
nized and affirmed by the United States. It was respect- 
ed by Great Britain before the Revolution, as appears by 
the royal proclamaticn of 1763, in which all persons are 
commanded ¢¢ forthwith to remove themselves” from lands, 
«which not having been ceded to or purchased by us, are 
still reserved to the said Indians:” and after reciting that 


individuals had practised fraud upon the natives, forbids 
We permit them to come and possess, if{private persons from making purchases, ‘tto the end that 
‘he In-|the Indians may be convinced of our justice,” and pro- 


dians have been more liberal, having ceded both soil and'vides that, if ‘the said Indians should be inclined to dis- 


: ange ing t i 
sovercignty to hundreds of millions of acres. The Chero- 


pose of the said Jands, the same shall be purchased only 
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To see how precisely that case sustains my positions, let me 
read a few very short extracts from the opinion of the court, 
as delivered by Chief Justice Marshall. It declares that 
the right of the United States, or the several States, ‘is 
“subject to the Indian right of occupancy.” That ‘the 
original inhabitants are the rightful occupants of the. soil, 
with a legal, as well asa just, claim to retain possession of 
it, and to use it according to their own discretion.” And 
again, “it has never been contended that the Indian title 
amounted to nothing. . Their right of possession has nė- 
ver been questioned.” 

Georgia herself has recognized. those established rights 
of thé natives, and the relation, they bear to the General 
Government. By a law passed. in 1796; respecting’ the 
vacant lands within her chartered Jimits, she held the fol- 
lowing language: ‘The territory therein mentioned is 
hereby declared to be the sole property of the State, sub- 
ject only to the right of treaty of the United States, to 
enable the State to purchase, under its pre-emption right, 
the Indian title to the same.” A most pregnant act ofle- 
gislation. It expressly admits ** the Indian title;” that the 
claim of the State is only ‘to purchase” under its pre- 
emption ‘ right;” that even this she could not do, unless 
“enabled”? by the United States; that the United States 
had ‘the right of treaty” with the Indians, and that the 
claims of Georgia were ‘* subject to” that right. 

En the compact of 1802, she stipulated, by reference to 
an article of the ordinance before mentioned, for the in- 
violability of the lands, property, rights, and liberty of 
the Indians, upon the territory relinquished; and recog- 
nized their just claim to Jands, in that which was retained, 
by the article which binds the United States, ‘at their 
own expense,” to extinguish “the Indian title” thereto, 
as early as it could be done ‘‘peaceably, and. upon rea- 
sonable terms.” ‘ 

The titles of the acts which I read, and several others, 
speak of the lands therein disposed of, as “acquired,” 
“< obtained,” from the “Creek and Cherokee nations,” by 
the treaties held by the United States, 

Fven the act of December last contains a plenary ad- 
mission that the lands in question were never before sub- 
ject to her jurisdiction. A part of the title is “to extend 
the laws of the State ovexr’’—** the territory now occu- 
pied by the Cherokees.” The sixth section expressly 
extends the laws of the State over the same and the inha. 
bitants thereof. Sir, does not the legislation of every 
State, of itself, operate upon all’ the country within its 
jurisdiction? The laws of Georgia were not before limit- 
ed to any parts of the State; they were general; they 
covered the whole; and are now—extended over the re- 
sidue ! 

We have heard a great deal, in this debate, of the rights 
of conquest; and are told, that it is always recognized as 
valid by the judicial tribunals. ‘True, sir, by those of the 
conqueror. How can they do otherwise? Suppose that 
Congress should now declare a war for the sole purpose 
of wresting Canada from Great Britain, and should suc- 
ceed; could our own courts question this exercise of po- 
litical power, and refuse to sustain our jurisdiction over 
the country, however iniquitous: the acquisition? And if 
inthis Government, where the political sovereign is under 
the restraints of the constitution, the courts cannot’ inter- 
fere, how could they in Europe, where this doctrine had 
its origin? There, the legislative and political powers are 
unlimited. Even in England, the Parliament is legally 
omnipotent; and who ever heard of a judicial court un- 
dertaking to annul any of its enactments? Whatever may 
be the acquiescence of other nations in thé exercise of 
Gallatin, of Clay, and Bayard, and Russell. 3 power by a conqueror, it is no ground of just claim as 

The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. M’Kintay] to show jagainst the conquered. ‘They, surely, are not bound to 
that the natives had no title to the soil, cited the case of|submit, if new means of resistance can be found. To give 
Johnson and -Aiclntosh, decided by the Supreme Court offto conquest--to mere foree—the name of right, is to sanc- 
the United States, and reported in the 8th of Wheaton. {tion all the enormitics of avarice and ambition. Alexan- 
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for:us, in our name, at some public meeting or assembly 
of the said Indians, to-be held for that purpose.” ` 

‘That right was recognized by the Confederation, as ap- 
pears by the whole tenor of their proceedings, particular- 
ly their treaties, by which they purchased a part, and 
guarantied the remainder; by the report of a committee 
m August, 1787, which declares that the Indians have 
e just claims toall- occupied by, and not purchased of, 
them,” ‘and the proclamation of Congress, in September, 
1788, which has been already referred to. Su 

That, under our present constitution, the rights of the 
natives, and the relation in which they stand to the United 
States, are such as I have described, ‘is-clearly manifested 
by the speech of President: Washington to the Senecas 
in 1790, from which Ihave already ‘presented some ex- 
tracts; and by the following explicit and deliberate let- 
ter of Mr. Jefferson, written to the Secretary of War in 
1791—* f am of opinion that Government should firmly 
maintain this ground; that the Indians have a right to the 
occupation of their lands, independent of the States with- 
in whose chartered lines they happen to be; that until they 
cede them by treaty, or other transactions equivalent to a 
treaty, no actof a State can give a right to such lands; that 
neither under the present constitution, nor the ancient 
confederation, had any State, or persons, a right to treat 
with the fndians, without the consent of the General Go- 
vernment; that that consent has never been given to any 
treaty for the cession of the lands in question; that the 
Government is determined to cxert all its energy for the 
patronage and protection of the rights of the Indians, and 
the -preservation of peace between the United States and 
them; and that if any settlements are made on lands not 
ceded by them, without the previous consent of the Unit- 
ed States, the Government will think itself bound, not 
only to declare to the Indians that such settlements are 

“without the authority or protection of the United States, 
Hut to remove them also by the public force.’ ~ Also, by 
the intercourse law of 1790—forbidding all encroachments 
by citizens of the United States, upon the territory be- 
longing to any Uribe or nation of Indians;” by many other 
statutes, particularly that of March, 1805—by all the trea- 
ties of purchase and cession—all the laws to carry 
them into effect and: pay the consideration—and all the 
acts for enabling the Executive to ‘extinguish Indian 
titles.” 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Forsyrn] has refer- 
red to the correspondence at Ghent to sustain his denial of 
vights to (he Indian tribes, He relied upon the views of 
the American Commissioners, in repelling the claims of 
the British. As it is sometimes more satisfactory to read 
for ourselves, than ¢o take the construction of others, per- 
mit me, sir, to present to you an extract from that corres- 
pondence. «Under this system, the Indians residing with- 
inthe United. States are ‘so far independent that they live 
under their own customs, ‘and not under the laws of the 
United States: that their rights upon the-lands where they 
inhabit, or hunt, are secured to them by boundaries defin- 
ed in amicable treaties between the United States and 
themselves; and when these boundaries are varied, it is 
also by amicable and voluntary treaties, by which they re- 
cevive from the United States ample compensation for every 
right they have to the lands ceded.” ¢* Such is the relation 
between them and the United States: that relation is not 
now created for the first time, nor did it originate with the 
treaty of Grenville.” And subsequently, ‘the treaty of 
Grenville was merely declaratory of the public law, on 
principles previously and universally recognized.” 

‘To this, šir, were subscribed the names of Adams and 
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der and. Bonaparte are justified! Britain has done no 
wrong’ in ‘sweeping India with. the -hand of. rapine, “and 
‘AML the 
cruelties of the Spaniards in South America; the crimes 
of Pizarro and Cortez, tracking the fugitive natives: in ter- 
Yor and dismay. with bloodhounds, to. the: caves ‘of the 
mountains, ‘and stretching their ‘wretched monarch upon 
burning’ ‘coals to: extort from him: the secret of his. trea- 
This right of 
conquest,.gentlemen contend, is the legitimate offspring 
Sir, the pirates on the coast 
They find’a ship 


holding: fifty. millions, of people in thraldom! 


sures, are sanctified by the nameé-of right! 


of the right of ‘discovery. 
of Barbary and Barataria exercise both. 
alone on the ocean; this is discovery. 

and murder or enslavé the crew; this is conquest. 


They capture her, 


querors. 


But .even this miserable argument of conquest is not 


applicable to the Cherokees. They were not subjugated. 


The. Southern Indians had sixteen thousand warriors with 
They were powerful; their trade 


arms in. their hands. 
was war; they did not solicit peace. We sought for it, 
as appears’by the resolutions.of Congress, of May, 1783, 
and March, 1785.: We obtained the treaty of Hopewell, 


in which gentlemen find the expressions, the ‘United 


States give peace” to the Indians, and ** allot boundaries:” 


and, by a philological criticism upon the English ‘terms 
which we used, they logically deduce the rights of con- 
quest! (What did the unlettered. Indian understand by 


those expressions, but that there was to be an end of war, 


and that his territory was to be sacred? ‘The treaty con- 
tains many reciprocal stipulations of the contracting par- 
Will it still be contended that we are not bound 
by them, because the other party was conquered—-in 
other words, because we were the strongest? If the 
United States made terms of peace, should they not abide 
If a besieged town capitulates, are not the ar- 
When Bonaparte dic- 
tated treaties of peace in the capitals of the nations which 
he had overrun, was he not morally bound to observe 
them? They, indeed, might complain that the contract 
was made by constraint, when they were not free agents; 
but who ever heard of the stronger party claiming to be 
absolved from his engagements, because the other was 


ties.” 


by them? 
ticles of capitulation obligatory? 


subject to his coercion? 


It has been repeatedly asked, why not leave the Indians 


to the legislation of the States? I answer, because they 
protest against it, and they, alone, have the right to judge. 
They demand of us the protection which we solemnly 
promised. 

Much has been said of their being: untutored savages, 
as if that could dissolve our. treaties! 


were made. 


barbarism. 
Cherokee laws, anda newspaper issued from a Cherokee 
press! 
from any Indian nation? I was surprised that, with all 
his scrutiny, he could find no more remnants of savage 
customs. ~ Ishall not dwell upon his selections from their 
laws. The first was, that, if a horse should be stolen, and 
the owner, finding the thief in possession, should imme- 
diately. kill him, in the excess of passion, it should rest 
upon his own conscience. Ht is to. be observed that the 
person slain must have been guilty; and for such an of- 
fence life is now taken by. the laws of England. But this 
provision, inserted in the Cherokee code more than twen- 
ty years ago, has yielded to farther light, and been since 
repealed. ‘Time will not permit me to dwell upon their 
advances in the arts of civilized life. tis known to have 


been great. They till the ground, manufacture for them- 
‘selves, have workshops, a printing press, schools, church- 


Both 
these rights are thus combined and consummated, and 
their validity will not, I presume, be questiéned either 
by the courts of Barataria, or other bands of similar con- 


No one pretends 
that they are Jess cultivated now than when those treaties 
Indeed, it is certain. that they have greatly 
advanced in. civilization; we see it in the very. proofs in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Georgia to show their 
He produced to the Senate a printed code of 


Is there another instance of such productions 


=a 


es, and a regularly organized: Government. Indeed, the 


gentleman. from ‘Tennessee himself told.us, that some in- 


dividuals of that. nation were qualified for a seat-in this 
august assembly. i:o o 5 |. é of 

What danger, it is asked, have the Indians to apprehend 
from the laws of the State?) “What danger? sit not heré 
avowed that their presence isa nuisance from which Geor- 
gia wishes to be relieved? . Has not her. Legislature de- 
clared that she is determined to have their lands at all 
hazards, even: by violence, in the last-resort? , And, if ` 
leftto her unrestrained power, can it be doubted that she 
will find the means of carrying that determination into ef- 
fect? If the laws heretofore enacted are not sufficient, 
may not others be resorted to? Let us, for a moment, 
look at the measures already adopted, and see if they 
have not some adaptation to the accomplishment of her 
wishes. . 

By the. ninth section of the act of 1828, no Indian in 
the Creek or Cherokee nations can.be a party or a wit- 
ness in any suit to which a white man may be a party. It 
is said that this has been repealed by the statue of 1829. 
I think otherwise. The latter contains no repealing 
clause, nor any incompatible provisions. Both may weli 
stand together, and both would be enforced according to 
the usual construction of statutes in pari materia. it is 
true, that a part of the title of the actis, to repeal that 
ninth section of the former. This is easily accounted for. 
The act, as first reported by the committee, probably 
contained a repealing clause, which was stricken out by 
the more zealous majority; the original title remaining 
unchanged. f : 

But suppose that only the law. of 1829 is now in force. 
What is to be its effect? All the laws, usages, and cus- 
toms of the Cherokees are abrogated, and severe punish- 
ments denounced against those who shall presume to act 
under them.. Their Government is dissolyed—their po- 
litical existence is at an end—their nation is destroyed— 
itis resolved into its original elements. We know that 
their lands are not holden by individual ownership; the 
title is in the nation. ‘To annihilate the tribe, therefore, 
asa political community, is to destroy the owner; and 
the State is then to take the whole by her claim of suc- 
cession. By this statute, no Cherokee, or descendant of 
a Cherokee, can be a witness against any white man, who 
does not reside within the “nation.” This devotes their 
property to the cupidity of their neighbors; it leaves 
them exposed to every outrage, which lawless passions can 
inflict. Even robbery and murder may be committed 
with impunity, at noonday, if notin the presence of such 
whites as.will become prosecutors or witnesses. 

This, the gentleman from Georgia asserts, creates no 
new disability; that Indians are not competent to testify, 
by the common law, either in England or in this country. 
That I deny. They are good witnesses in both, and have 
been so, without question, ever since the case of the Gen- 
too, in the time of Lord Mansfield. Several were recently 
admitted by the courts of New York, in a very important 
question of title to real estate near the falls of Niagara; 
and I have myself seen a person convicted of larceny, to 
alarge amount, in the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
upon the testimony of an Indian. 

But the gentleman assigned, as a rcason for his asser- 
tion, that a belief in a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments was essential to their admissibility as witnesses. 


True, sir, and so it is with respect to all others. The 
objection is as valid against a white as a red man... If this 
act creates no new disability, why was it passed? Why 


not leave them to the provisions of the common law? But, 


sir, we learn from an intelligent missionary, that there 


are a thousand members of Christian churches. These, 
and all other true believers are excluded. Even those 
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This bill [said Mr. S.] provides-for the removal-of the 
Indians to distant regions, beyond the Mississippis-and itis 
proposed to place no less than halfa million of dollars in 
the hands of. the Sécretary of War for that purpose. The 
amendment, now unde#~consideration, declares that they 
shall be protected, in the enjoyment of their rights, until 
they shall choose to remove.’ The ‘necessity for ‘such a 
provision is apparent. Without it, they have no option. 
Without it, this bill will add to the pressure of the torrent 
that is sweeping them away. eae. Ra a 

It is not known ‘that acts for holding Indian treaties have 
been. used as instruments of coercion! When our com- 
missioners have met the chiefs ih-council to obtain farther 
acquisitions of territory; have they not sometimes asked 
only, what will you reserve? And. ‘when the answer has 
been, we have no lands to spare—we will ‘cede nothing; 
this question is repeated—what will you reserve? Con- 
gress have passed a Jaw for the purpose of obtaining apor- 
tion of your soil--the United States are strong—their arms 
now sleep in peace; beware how you arouse them from 
their slumbers! 

Not only has terror been inspired, but other means have 
been resorted to, to cause the women to influence their 
husbands; the children to beseech their parents; the war- 
riors to urge the chiefs; until their firmness is overcome. 
It is related of a venerable chief, that, yielding at last to 
this irresistible pressure, he signed the fatal parchment in 
tears; declaring at the time that it was the death war- 
rant of his nation. 

Apprehending that our object is to obtain further ces- 
sions, the Indians have met us in council with fear and 
trembling. In one instance, five or six tribes being as- 
sembled, our commissioners announced to them that our 
only desire was to establish and preserve peace among 
themselves; that we asked for no lands: they instantly 
rent the air with acclamations of joy. No difficulties, no 
delays intervened—the treaties were accomplished at once. 

Is it uncharitable to suppose that agents, to be appoint- 
ed under the direction of those who are now concerned 
in our Indian affairs, may resort to force or terror? Sir, 
the officer now at the head of the Indian Bureau, in his 
official report of a treaty of cession, made by him with the 
Creeks, states the fact, that in two successive councils he 
met only a firmdenial; and in the third, he says, one in- 
dividual being most prominent in his opposition, it was 
not until he ‘broke him upon: the spot” that the treaty 
was obtained! Yes, sir, that officeravows thathe ‘ broke” 
one of the prominent chiefs in their own'council, as the 
only means of accomplishing his purposes. And ih an 
official communication sent to us by the Secretary of War 
at the commencement of this session, the same officer re- 
commends that the Government should. send an ‘armed. 
force” to the Cherokee country, to further the objects of 
this bill--the removal of the natives. He says, indeed, 
that he would make a solemn declaration that the military 
were not to be used to compel them to leave their coun- 
try; but only to give security to those that were willing to 
gó: And would such a declaration, even if made, do 
away the effect of the- presence of our bayonets? What 
is the avowed, purpose? To protect, against their own 
Government and people, the individuals:;who.may choose 
to emigrate; but not to’ afford any aid: or countenance to 
those that may choose to remain. The chiefs may inquire 
—will these soldiers give us protection against the power 
of. Georgia, if she shall attempt to force ‘her laws upon us? 
The réply must be, Ohno, the President has deéided that 
she hasa right to govern you; and if you shouldiresist, 
the United States are bound to assist ‘her in: the’execution 
of her laws against all opposition. . When. the British min- 
ister remonstrated against the Emperor: Alexander’s an- 
nexing a part ‘of Poland to his dominions, he replied: I 
have three hundred thousand soldiers in that country. 
The argument was conclusive. “If the Cherokees should 


who are so distinguished for their knowledge, integrity,and 
ability, that the honorable. Chairman ‘would be willing 
himself to be represented: by. them in the -Congress of 
the United States, are not permitted to testify in a-court 
of justice. | : 7 i . i 

Ünder these enactments; the Cherokees are aliens in 
their native land: trespassers upon their own soil: outlaws 
in the bosom of their own nation! 
~- But why'should T dwell’ upon the laws already passed, 
when the’same power can, at will, produce others-to ef- 
fectuate their avowed determination? “Who will pretend 
that the Indians can live'under the legislation of the State? 
The head of the bureau of Indian affairs, in a commu- 
nication transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of War, 
declares that it will’ «* seal their destruction, as admitted by 
their chiefs,” and the honorable chairman has frankly de- 
clared in this debate, that it will reduce them to the last 
degree of wretchedness. His words were: $4 You cannot 
make a full blooded Indian more miserable” than by such 
subjection; and, in his written opinion of 1824, he em- 
phatically says, if ‘the protection of the United States 
is withdrawn,” “the Cherokee nation cannot exist twelve 
months.” 

The question now proposed by this amendment is, 
shall that protection be withdrawn;and the Indians.be 
compelled to leave their country, under the penalty of cer- 
tain destruction if they remain? 

The interrogatory has been often repeated, why should 
not Georgia extend her laws over the natives as well as 
other States? 

“Again, sir, E reply—our treaties—our treaties. ‘The 
Indians object, and the United States have solemnly pro- 
mised, to interpose at their request. In no other instances 
have they opposed State legislation, and demanded our 
interposition. This is a sufficient answer. 

But this topic has been so much urged, and the effort 
has been so great to find shelter under. the precedents of 
other States, that L will bestow upon them a momént’s at- 
tention. That principally relied upon, and the only one 
specified, isa law of New York passed four or five years 
ago. The occasion was this. In onc of the little re- 
duced. tribes, within that State, a female had been execu- 
ted as a-witch.. The executioner. was indicted in the 
State court before one judge and convicted. The ques- 
tion of jurisdiction was carried to the Superior Court, who 
never came to a decision, but advised a pardoning act; 
whereupon this law was passed, which punishes certain 
high crimes committed within the tribe. Its sole object 
was the protection of the Indians, and it seemed to have 
been by their consent. They have never objected, much 
less claimed our interposition. Does this bear any analogy 
to the case of Georgia and the Cherokees? When another 
tribe, the Oneidas, formed. a constitution or Government 
similar to that‘of the Cherokees, did New York interfere 
to destroy it and dissolve the nation? Far otherwise; they 
protected them in its enjoyment. -And such has been the 
general character of the legislation of other. States. «1 
shall not go back to the carly days of: colonial. vassalage, 
although it is surprising that so little color of precedent 
js to be found, even when the weakness of infancy was 
struggling for existence against the power of the savages. 
I speak of the States, since théy became such, under the 
confederation, or the Federal Constitution; and say. that 
their general legislation has been—not over the Indians, 
and acting upon the individuals within the territory of 
their tribe; but protecting and preserving them as a dis- 
tinct community—operating upon the whites, and rës- 
training them from inflicting wrongs and injuries. “ The 
legislation of Georgia has thrown over them a net, which 
binds every limb in fetters, but is no shield of defence 
against assaults; whilst that of other States has erected 
around them a wall of defence, guarding them against 
encroachments. f pee ea Eg 
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‘hesitate, they might, in-significant silence, be 
our glittering bayonets! ava Senger anhaee yo 
Its recommended to send : an- armed. force.to. enable 
the Cherokees: to. deliberate freely. When the Roman 
orator appeared. in, defence. of Milo, he found the-forum 
surrounded iby ‘an armed force,..accompanied,.no.donbt; 
‘by the declaration that it was.onlyf{to preserve tranquillity: 
But even-the-tongy¢ of Cicero. was palsied: by the formi- 
dable array, and-his friend and client was abandoned to his 
fate. “We know, sir, how. the deliberations of the Par- 
lament of Great Britain, and the National Conventions of 
France; ‘have been aided by the presence of an armed 
force; and history abounds with similar examples. 

I confess, sir, that I cannot but indulge fears of the use 

‘which may be made by the War Department, of the half 
million of ‘dollars, to be appropriated by this bill. “We do 
know, that, in making Indian treaties, there have been 
instances of valuable reservations of lands, and large sums 
of money being secretly. given toindividual chiefs, by con- 
fidential: arrangements, to induce them to yield to our 
wishes, and betray the confidence reposed in them by 
their nation... Is it uncharitable to apprehend that such 
things may happen under the directions of the present 
Secretary of War? Towards that high officer I have no 
feeling of unkindness. J seek no imputation upon his 
motives; but his official acts Iam bound, by the duties of 
my station, to examine. Look at the instructions given 
by him in May last to General Carroll, who was sent as. an 
agent of the Government to induce the Cherokees toa 
removal..: ‘Chey: express throughout much solicitude for 
the welfare of the Indians, .and profess to consult their 
best interests. But Iam constrained to look at the acts to 
be done—the. course of conduct prescribed. He is di- 
rected not to meet the Cherokees in “General Council” 
for ‘‘ thefconsequence would be, whatit has been, a firm 
refusal to acquiesce;” but to ‘appeal to the chiefs and 
influential men--not together, but apart, at their own 
houses; and to make offers to them of extensive reserva- 
tions in fee simple, and other rewards” to obtain “their 
acquiescence.” He is further told, ‘the more careful 
you are. to secure from even the chiefs the official charac- 
ter you bear, the better”—and-again: ‘go: to them not 
asa negotiator, but friend.” “Open to cach a view of 
his danger. Again: ‘enlarge on their comparative degra- 
dation as a people, and the total impossibility of their ever 
attaining to higher privileges, while they retain their pre- 
sent relations to a people who seck to get rid of them”-- 
that their Jaws “will be superseded and trodden under 
foot.” Again: ‘enlarge upon the advantage. of their 
condition. m the West—there the General Government 
would protect them—improve them by instruction.” They 
would become our equals in privileges, civil and religious, 
and that. ‘by: refusing’? to remove, ‘they must, neces- 
sarily, entail destruction on their race.” 

I cannot but remark the parallel between the. course 
here prescribed and that which expclled-our first parents 
from Paradise... .When'the Arch Tempter sought theirre- 
moval, he assailed them ‘not together,” lest their joint 
*€council” should have baffled his arts; but he found fee- 
bler woman apart” from her husband, deprived of the aid 
of her natural adviser, and carefully concealing his ‘ offi- 
cial character” of Satanic majesty; assuming the guise of 
a friend’’—-a kind instructor; he told her-—pursue the 
course which J advise, and the cvils which have been pre- 
dicted shall not follow!-—« ye shall not surely die”—but 
you shall be enlightened and elevated--“ your eyes shail 
be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.” She listened and. yielded-- 

t Barth felt she wound, and Datore, from her sent, 
‘Sighing through.all her works, gave signs of wo 

; s That al} was tose?” ieee s 

She was: made the instrument of seducing the man also; 
and. both were. driven from the garden-of Eden, where the 


p ointed l to! 


+ 


Greatorhad placed them,to the ansubdued wilderness of the 


:|world—and a flaming sword forever barred their return, 


: < The adoption of. such. measures is, in. the language. of 
the military: Secretary, to “move upon them in-the line of 
their prejudices.” And upon whom is it that we thus more? 
Those whom we have most solemnly promised to protect as 
faithful guardians; ~whom-we have called brothers; whom 
we have taught to look up.to:the President. as their great 
father. ‘Yes, we have. endeavoretl to obtain ever them the 
influence. of a parent; but do we perform towards them the 
duties of that sacred relation? =p. ioios. 

Itis said we must resort to such measures; they are una- 
voidable. The piea of state necessity is advanced.. And 
is this great country, with peace in all its borders, now 
controlled by an irresistible power, that knows no rule 
and consults no law? Does this measure wear the garb. of 
state necessity? That, sir, is a high-handed tyrant-—not 
a smooth-tongued seducer. {t isa lion, seizing its prey 
with open and resistless strength--pot a serpent winding 
its sinuous way. in secret to its vietim. . 

Without the adoption of this amendment, the Cherokees 
have no choice; but between the miseries.of emigration, 
and destruction where they are, it is contended thatit js 
for their best interest toremove. Leave that, sir, to their 
own decision. Our judgment may be too much guided by 
our awn convenience. We undertook to judge for the 
Seminoles in Florida. We asked for their fertile lands; 
they objected, asserting that the residue would net sup- 
port existence. We persisted; and found means. at last 
to obtain a reluctant cession. They departed in the deep- 
est sorrow from their homes of comfort and plenty, to en- 
counter want and misery upon a barren waste. Nineteen- 
twenticths of the territory which we left to them consist- 
ed of sands where no verdure quickened, and of swamps 
upon which human life could not be sustained. The 
dreary description officially given by Governor Duval can 
hardly be exceeded. The consequence was-—what the 
Seminoles forcsaw—want, suffering, and starvation. The 
Government was forthwith compelled to give twenty thou- 
sand dollars for food to preserve life, and to retrocede a 
portion of their territory. 

Whither are the Cherokees to go? What are the bene- 
fits of the change? What system bas been matured for 
their security? What laws for their government? ‘These 
questionsi are answered only by gilded promises in gene- 
ral terms; they are to become enlightened and civilized 
husbandmen, 

They now live by the: cultivation of the soil, and the 
mechanic arts. It is proposed to. send.them from their 
cotton fields, their farms, and their. gardens, to a distant 
and an unsubdued wilderness-~to make them tillers. of 
the earth; to remove them from ‘their looms, their work- 
shops, their printing press, their schools, and churches, 
near the white settlements, to frowning forests, surround- 
ed with naked savages--that they may become enlightened 
and. civilized! We have pledged to them our protection: 
and, instead of shielding them where they now are, within 
our reach, under our own arm, we send these natives of a 
southern clime_to northern regions, amongst fierce and 
warlike barbarians. And what security do we propose to 
them? A new guarantee!!. Who can look an Indian in 
the face, and say to him, we and. our fathers, for more 
than forty years, have made to you the most solemn pro- 
mises: we now violate and trample upon them all; but of- 
fer you, in their stead, another guarantee! e 

Will they be in no danger of attack, from the primitive 
inhabitants of the regions to which they emigrate? How 
can it be otherwise? The official documents show us the 
fact, that some of the few who have already gone, were 
involved in conflicts with the native tribes, and compelled 
toa second removal. oO . ; 

-How are they to subsist? Has not. that, country now, 
as great an Indian population as it can sustain? What 
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necessary to divest.the. -mind of the -principles of.z00d 
faith and. moral obligation, and harden the heart against 
every touch of humanity, I confess that 1 am not, and, by, 
the blessing of Heaven, will neyer be—a politician. 

Sir; we cannot wholly silence ‘the monitor -within. Tt 
may not be heard amidst the clashings of the arena, in 
the tempest and. convulsions: . of. political contentions; 
but its ‘f still small voice” will speak to us—-when we. 
meditate alone at eventide—in the silent watches of the 
night--when we lie down and when we rise up from a so- 
litary. pillow—and, in- that dread hour, when, * not 
what we have done for.ourselves, but what. we have done 
for others” will be our: joy and our strength; when—to 
have secured, even to the poor snd. despised Indian a 
spot of earth upon which to rest his aching head—to have 
given him but a cup of a cold water, in charity, will be a 
greater treasure than to have been the conquerors of 
kingdoms, and lived in luxury upon their spoils. 


has become.of the original oceupants?: Have we not al- 
ready caused. accessions to their numbers, and been 
compressing. them. more: and more?..Is. not. the conse- 
quence inevitable, that. some must be stinted in the means 
of subsistence? Here, too, we. haye the light of experi- 
ence. . By. an official communication. from Governor 
Clark, the. superintendent “of Indian’ affairs, we learn 
that the most powerful tribes, west of the, Mississippi, 
are, every year, so distressed by famine, that many die 
for want of food. ‘The scenes of their suffering are hard- 
ly exceeded by the sieges of Jerusalem and; Samaria. 
There might be seen. the miserable mother, in all. the 
tortures which hunger.can inflict, giving her last morsel 
for the sustenance of her child, and then fainting, sink- 
ing, and actually dying of starvation! And the orphan! 
no one can spare it food-—it is put alive into the grave 
of the parent, which thus closes over the quick and the 
dead! And this not in a-solitary instance only, but re- 
peatedly and frequently. ‘* The living child is often bu- 
vied with the dead mother.’’* 

{am aware [said Mr. S.] that their white neighbors 
desire the absence of the Indians; and if they can find 
safety and subsistence beyond the Mississippi, I should 
rejoice exceedingly at their removal, because it would 
vdieve the States of their presence. I would do much 
to effect a consummation so devoutly to be wished. But 
let it be by their own free choice, unawed by fear, unse- 
duced by bribes. Let us not compel them, by with- 
drawing the protection which we have pledged. Theirs 
must be the pain of departure, and the hazard of the 
change. ‘They are men, and have the feelings and at- 
tachments of men; and if all the ties which bind them to 
their country and their homes are to be rent asunder, let 
it be by their own free hand. If they are to leave forever 
the streams in which they have drank, and the trecs un- 
der which they have reclined; if the fires are never more 
to be lighted up in the council house of their chiefs, and 
must be quenched forever upon the domestic hearth, by 
the tears of the inmates, who have there joined the nup- 
tial feast, and the funeral wail--if they are to look for 
the last time upon the land of their birth, which drank 
up the blood of their fathers, shed in its defence—and is 
mingled with the sacred dust of children and friends-—to 
turn their aching vision to distant regions enveloped in 

> darkness and surrounded bylangers--let it be by their 
own free choice, not by the coercion or a withdrawal of 
the protection of our plighted faith. ‘They can best ap- 
preciate the dangersand difficulties which beset their path, p 
Ít is their fate which is impending; and it is their right to 
judge, while we have no warrant to fidsify our promise. 

It is said that their existence cannot be preserved; that 
it is the doom of Providence that they must perish. So, 
indeed, must we. all; but let it be in the course of na- 
tare, not by the hand of violence. If, in truth, they are 
now in the décrepitude of age, let us permit them to hve 
out all their days, and die ih peace; not bring down their 
grey hairs in blood to a foreign grave. . 

T know, sir, to what I expose myself. . To feel any so- 
Ucitude for the fate of the Indians may be ridiculed as 
false philanthropy and morbid sensibility. Others may 
boldly say, ‘their blood be upon us;” and. sneer at 
scruples, as a weakness unbecoming the stern character 
ofa politician. If, sir, in order to become such, it be 


Monpary, Avrizt 19, 1830. 
FUNERAL HONORS- TO GEN. SMYTH, 

After the sitting was opcned:— ; 

A message having been received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, by their clerk, announcing the demise of 
the honorable ALEXANDER SMYTH, one of the Re- 
presentatives in Congress from the State of Virginia:— 

Mr. TYLER, of Virginia, rose and addressed the Se- 
nate as follows: 

‘The death of Auexanpen Smytu, just announced to 
us, leaves a considerable void in society. For the long 
period of probably forty years, he has been engaged in 
public life. His services in the Virginia Legislature will 
long be remembered, while his carcer in the House of 
Representatives. will best attest his character. Possess- 
ing fine talents, with a mind logical and precise, his man- 
ners were retiring and unobtrusive. If he did not pos- 
sess the suaviter in modo, he undeniably possessed the 
fortiter in re. Wis speeches, delivered in the various sta- 
tions which he has filled, will survive as the best monu- 
ment of his virtue, industry, and his intellectual firmness 
and strength. With high claims to public preferment, 
he preferred to rest for his support upon the people of 
the district in the service of which he has died, and that 
people have over and over again awarded to him the 
highest meed of their approbation, and know best how 
to estimate his services.. As a mark of respect to-his 
memory, I move the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate will attend the funeral of the 
honorable Atmxannrn Smytu, late a member of the 
House of Representatives from the State of Virginia, this 
day, at twelve o’clock, and, as a testimony of respect for 
the memory of the deceased, they will go into mourning, 
and wear crape round the left arm for thirty days. 

‘The resolution was unanimously agreed to; and then, 

On motion of Mr. TAZEWELL, of Virginia, the $e- 
nate adjourned, 


Turspay, Apnit 20, 1830. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ CLAIM. 

The bill to authorize the payment of the claim of the 
State of Massachusetts, for militia services during the late 
war, baving- been taken up-— at 

Mr. BENTON; as Chairman of the Military Committee, 
by which-the bill had been reported, rose to explain it. 
He said the claim was founded on militia services render- 
ed during the late war, and had been thirteen years be- 
fore the Federal Government for payment. - It-had been 
in a continued state of examination, either by Executive 
officers or by commitices of Congress, during all that 
time; and the results of these examinations had been uni- 
formly ‘the same, namely, that a part. of the claims rest 
on the same principles on which claims from other States 
rested which have been paid, and of course ought to be 


* Bvtract from an oftelal report of Governor Clark, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, dated March 1, 1826, 

“rhe condition of many tribes.westof the Mississippi is the most 
pitiable that ean beimagined. Daring several seasons, in every year, 
they ave distressed: by fandnësin which many die for want of food. 
and, during which, Me hving child is often buried with the dead mo- 
ther, because no one can spare it as much food as would sustain it 
through its helpless intaney, "This description applies to Sioux, Osages, 
and many others, but I mention those because they are poweriul 
tribes, and live near our borders, and my official station enables me to 
Know the exact truth. Ic is in vii. to talk te people in this condidon 
about learning and religion,” a 
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paid also. The- brief ‘history of these “examinations and | for the defence of the State against a foreign and common 


results, is this: these claims wéte- first. presented at the 
War Office in 1817, an Ffor examination: In-1822, 
the; delegations <i oigress from Massachusetts: and 
Maine presented á memorial to the’ President, asking an 
examination and settlement of the: in. 1823; the third 
auditor of. the Treasury. was directed to audit them, and 
to. proceed ‘on’ the ‘same principles which had governed 
the settlement of like claims fitom-other States.. In 1824, 
the President: [Mt Monnox]-having carefully examined 
the. proceedings “of the auditor, brought the claims be- 
fore Congressin a special message, and recommended 
that provision should be made:for their payment, to the 
extent that'like clainss had béen paid from other States. 
This message went to the Military Committee of the 
House’ of Representatives, which reported favorably; 
‘but as their report did not ripen into’a law, the subject 
was referred again to the same committee in 1826, and a 
favorable report again made. That payment of the claims, 
to a certain extent, ouglit to be made, seemed then to be 
agreed on all hands; but the accounts were numerous, 
complex, and depending upon variety. of testimony, as 
well as on different principles. A body so numerous as 
the House of Representatives, found it difficult to ex- 
amine particulars and liquidate a long account; and they 
did what every public body ought to do under the like 
circumstances: they referred it to the accounting officers 
to make the examination, and report the amount which 
ought to be paid. The reference was to the War De- 
partment, and the: third auditor was charged with the 
business. He occupied himself about it for nearly eigh- 
teen months, a period of time which T mention particu- 
larly, to show the degree of care which a most care- 
ful officer bestowed upon the examination, and reported 
in favor of about one half of the amount of these claims. 
The entire claim was for eight hundred and forty-three 
thousand six hundred and one dollars and thirty-four cents; 
the report is for four hundred and thirty thousand seven 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and twenty-six cents. To 
the amount thus allowed, the bill now betore the Senate 
is limited. It proposes to pay what the third auditor has 
found to be due under the reference made to him. Icon- 
sider this bill in the light of an appropriation, to mect a 
liquidated demand. The third auditor is the officer of 
the Government; he has adjusted the account under the 
instructions of the House of Representatives; and the 
payment, unless his settlement can be impeached, would 
seem to follow as a matter of course. I have scen no rea- 
son to impeach his settlement. The committee to whom 
it was referred saw none. References to the opinions of 
a committee. may not be strictly regular; but, in this 
case, it may be allowable, and I can say that our opinion 
was unanimous in reporting this bill, Prejudices have 
prevailed against these claims. I have felt these preju- 
dices. Y have seen the time when’ E never expected to 
vote for their payment.. These prejudices continued un- 
til it became my duty to examine them; and that examin- 
ation has resulted with me, as with all others who made it, 
in the conviction that a large partof them oughtto be paid. 
Mr. SILSBEE said, that after the satisfactory expla- 
nation of this case, which had been given by the Senator 
from Missouri, who presides over the committee which 
had just investigated it, he should be much more brief in 
his remarks upon it than he might otherwise have been. 
But as the bill was introduced by me, {said Mr. S.] in the 
discharge of what I conceived to be my duty to the State 
which T have the honor in part to represent in this body, 
it may be expected of me, in pursuance of that duty, to 
say a few words in its support. 
"o This Massachusetts’ claim [said Mr. §.] is a claim not 
only.of one, but. of two sovereign States of the Union— 
Massachusetts and Maine; for military expenditures by 
the people of those States, (then forming but one State, ) 


enemy. This claim. has been over thirteen-years. under 
the‘ scrutiny of the different branches of this Government. 
In February, 1817, it was presented for payment to the 
executive branch of the Government; and at the succeed- 
ing session ‘of, Congress: of 1817-18, it was presented to 
the conside: ; ‘House of Representatives, and it 
has been before that branch of the Legislature, or the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, or travelling by the 
side of Presidential messages, ór Congressional resol- 
tions, from one to the other, ‘from that time to this, re- 
céiving favorable reports from each, and from all, but no 
payment yet from either. Under these circumstances, 
and aware of the just complaints of the Government and 
people of Massachusetts of such delay, I considered it to 
be my duty, after consultation with the other Representa- 
tives of that State in Congress, to present this claim, for 
the first time, to the consideration of the Senate, where, 
it was hoped, a prompt and just decision would be ob- 
tained upon it. , 

This claim has been presented and urged for payment, 
asa fair and just one, not only by the administration of 
Massachusetts, under which it originated, but by every 
succeeding administration of that State, from that time to 
the present moment; in the course of which time we have 
had four different Chief Magistrates in Massachusetts, all 
of whom were perfectly acquainted with the whole his- 
tory of this claim; and two of them (the late Governor 
Eustis and the present Governor Lincoln,) ardent sup- 
porters of the late war and of the measures of the Gene- 
ral Government connected with it. We have also, had, 
in the course of this time, sixteen different Legislatures 
in Massachusetts, coming annually from the people, and 
possessing their views upon the subject; and every one of 
these Legislatures have, 1 believe, united with the differ- 
ent Executives of the State, in support of this claim. 

Although ready and willing, sir, to go into a full inves- 
tigation of this claim, I shall avoid trespassing so far upon 
the time of the Senate as would be requisite for that pur- 
pose,’unless it becomes necessary, forthe present, at least, 
toa few remarks in relation to it. Although the enemy 
was on our coast, capturing our shipping and other pro- 
perty, and occasionally committing depredations upon 
some of our most exposed towns, in the course of ‘the 
years 1812 and 1813, yet it was not until 1814, and after 
the peace in Europe, that we became seriously apprehen- 
sive of invasion. And the expenditures embraced by 
this claim, with the exception of two or three thousand 
dollars, accrued after April, 1814, and the bill now under 
consideration embraces only such parts of the claim as, 
after the most rigid and prolonged scrutiny, by every 
branch of the Government, have been found to come 
within the rules and principles which have been obscrved 
in the settlement of similar claims of other States—~not 
what has been asked by the creditor, but what the debtor 
admits to be due. Sir, but for these expenditures, the 
State of Massachusetts must, and would have been invad- 
ed, and much of its property captured or destroyed; for, 
asis shown by one of your own officers then in command 
there, there were not a sufficient number of United States 
troops within the State of Massachusetts, if they had all 
been drawn to one point, to man the guns of one of its 
fortifications; and, sir, here let me add, that by a portion 
of these expenditures, the property of the United States 
was prevented falling into the hands of the enemy. Yes, 
sir, your navy yards at Charlestown and Portsmouth, and 
the public ships then lying at them, were defended, and 
successfully defended, by the militia of Massachusetts, as 
can be shown by the correspondence of your own officers. 
[Here Mr. Sxtspex read extracts of letters:from General 
Dearborn, from Commodore Bainbridge, from the Adju- 
tant General of Massachusetts, and from the. then Secre- 
tary of the Navy.] . 
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Sir, [continued Mr. S.J] during the whole summer of{he ‘has been called to make of it, has removed the unfa- 


1814, the whole seacoast.of Massachusetts was kept in a 
constant state of alarm, so-much so, that but little else 
was thought of by any one but the defence of his person, 
his property, and his country: the enemy was not only on 
our coast, but often in our harbors; invasion and the de- 
struction of property were daily and nightly apprehended, 
during the whole season; to prevent which, guards were 
established.on the whole extent of the coast; many of the 
militia constantly on duty, not only the militia on the sea- 
board, but that of the interior, ‘were often marched to the 
coast and kept on duty, for the protection of the public, 
as well as private property, which was- there located, and 
the whole militia of the State under orders to march at 
the shortest notice. A large. portion of these services 
were rendered on sudden and pressing occasions, to meet 
*< invasion, or well founded apprehensions of invasion,” 
and are such .as come clearly within the class of claims 
which has been allowed and paid to other States. Sir, | 
no one who has examined the documents appertaining to 
this claim, can, I think, have failed to be convinced, that 
during the summer of 1814, the State of Massachusetts 
was in constant and imminent danger of invasion, and 
without any other means of defence than its own militia, 
acting, some under United States’ officers, some under 
their own officers, and all acting in concert and upon 
plans of operation, mutually agreed upon by the officers 
of the United States, (both military and havan and the 
officers of the State. By this union of council and ope- 
ration, the State was protected from invasion by the peo- 
ple of the State, at their own expense, 
than it could otherwise have been done, for 
ask such remuneration, and only such, 
for the like services, rendered by 
other States; they expect no less, they ask no more; but, 
sir, they have been asking for this a long time. 

(Mr. Srxsnzx here gave a statement of the proceedings 
upon this claim, by the executive and legislative branches 
of the General Government, from its first presentation in 
February, 1817, to the present time, and read extracts 
from the reports of the different committees of the House 
of Representatives, to which it had been referred in 1818, 
in 1824, and in 1826; also. from the special messages of 
the late President Monroe, of 1823, 1824, and 1825, and 
from the resolution. of the House of Representatives of 
December, 1826, under the authority of which the re- 
port of the Third Auditor was made, upon which the bill 
before the Senate was founded. ] 

It is shown by these documents, [said Mr. 8.] which 
have been furnished by the Government of the United 
States, in relation to this claim, that the late President 
Monroe, (than whom.no one knew more of its history, 
and who had no reason to entertain predilections for it) 
in three special messages to Congress, recommended its 
settlement and payment, according to.the rules by which 
similar claims of other States had been adjusted and paid. 
And every committee of Congress, to whom it has been re- 
ferred, (andit has now been under the consideration of four 
different committees) have been led to the same conclu- 
sion, and have reported that it ought to be paid to. that 
extent, The amount. specified in the bill now under con- 
sideration, is that which has been found to be due, by an 
investigation of the most scrutinizing officer of this Go- 
vernment, under a resolution of the House ‘of Represen- 
tatives, founded upon the recommendations and reports 
just mentioned. And itis now before the Senate with 
these high testimonials inits support. Such testimonials, 
emanating from such sources of. information in relation to 
this claim, seem to be sufficient to show that it needs only 
to be examined, to be approved-by all, of which, if any 
doubt remained, that doubt must be considered as entire- 
ly removed by the frank and honorable avowal of the 
Chairman of the Committee; that the examination whieh 


which they 


asked, 


and at less expenscy tions which occur 


vorable impressions which he had previously entertained 
towards it, so far, at least, as to satisfy him of the justice 
of passing this bill. Deeming it needless at present’ to ` 
trouble the Senate with a more detailed representation of 
this claim, I shall forbear doing so, unless it should here- 
after become necessary. I shall, however, willingly meet 
any questions that. may be proposed, and afford any and 
every information T possess in relation to it, which may bë 


Mr. HOLMES made also a few remarks in explanation 
and. support of thé claim; after which 

The question was put, and the bill ordered toa third 
reading without a division. 

THE INDIANS. 

The consideration of the bill to provide for an exchange 
of lands with the Indians residing in any of the States or 
Territories, and for their removal west of the river Mis- 
sissippi, was resumed. 

Mr. ADAMS said he was sure that all must feel embar- 
rassment in addressing, for the first time, the Senate of 
the United States; and, especially, on a subject of so much 
importance as that now under consideration. But mine 
{said he] is greatly increased from never before having 
been a member of a legislative assembly. But I feel great 
encouragement, from a knowledge that this circumstance 
will increase towards me the generous indulgence and 
courtesy for which this body is so distinguished; and I 
feel that it will be owing to that indulgence that I will be 
able to lay before the Senate the few imperfect observa- ; 
to me on the subject before us. 

The question, which is submitted to us by the bill itself, 


as has been made jas reported to the Senate by the Chairman of the Commit- 
their fellow-citizens of|tee on Indian Affairs, is this: whether Congress will au- 


thorize the President of the United States to exchange 
territory belonging to the United States west of the river. 
Mississippi, and not within the limits of any State or 
organized Territory, with any tribe of Indians, or the in- 
dividuals of such tribe, now residing within the limits of 
any State or Territory, and with whom the United States 
have any existing treaties, who may voluntarily choose to 
make such exchange for the lands which such tribe of 
Indians, or the individuals of such tribe, at present occupy; 
to compensate individuals of those tribes for improvements 
made. upon the lands they. now occupy; to pay the ex: 
penses of their removal and settlement in the country west 
of the Mississippi, and provide them necessary subsistence 
for one year thereafter. ; : . 

The authority contemplated. by the bill is, to make the 
exchange of territory with those Indians, and with those 
only, who are willing to make it. The friends: ofthis 
measure do not wish to vest power in the President of the 
United States to assign a district of country west of the 
Mississippi, and, by strong arm, to drive these unfortunate 
people from their present abode, and compel them to 
take up their residence in the country assigned to them. 
On the contrary, it is their wish that this exchange should 
be left to the free and voluntary choice of the Indians 
themselves. : i 

Is. there. any thing alarming’ in this proposition? any 
thing to cause that feat and trembling’ for ‘the fate of the 
unfortunate Indiany- which -have been. manifested in: the 
opposition to this bill? Is there. any thing. to call forth 
those animated denunciations against those who disregard 
and violate the faith of treaties? As if those who support 
this measure were ready to prostrate at the foot of their 
own sordid interest: the honor of. the nation,. and in- 
flict a stain upon her escutcheon that ell the waters of the 
Mississippi could not wash out. I confess, for my own 
part, I can see nothing in the provisions of the bill before 
us unbecoming the character of a great, just, and mag- 
nanimous nation. And, indeed, if I had heard only so much 
of the eloquent speeches of those who oppose the passage 
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ofthe bill as enjoined-upon us the strictest good faith in the 
observance of ‘treaties, F would have concluded that they 
were the.warmest advocates of the proposed. measure. 
z As-early as the year. 1802, the United States. entered 
into:a compact with the State of Georgia, which compact 
was ‘ratified in the most solemn manner, being approved 
by: the Congress of the: United States:and by the Legisla- 
ture of the State: of Georgia... By. this: agreement, the 
United States obtained from the State of Georgia a cession 
of territory sufficient, in extent, to form two large States, 
and in part consideration for such an immense acquisition 
of territory, agreed, on their part, in the most solemn 
manner, to extinguish, for the use of Georgia, the Indian 
title to all the lands situated within the limits of that State, 
**as soon as the same could be done peaceably and upon 
reasonable terms.” Although this is not, in the technical 
sense of the term, atreaty entered into by the United States 
with the State of Georgia, yet it is an agreement upon a 
full and valuable consideration; and good faith on the part 
of the United States requires its fulfilment, according to 
its true<spirit- and intent. The bill. under consideration 
proposes a mode by which this agreement. may be per- 
formed; by which the Indian title to all the lands within 
the boundaries of that State may be extinguished, peace- 
ably, and upon reasonable terms. Peaceably, because it 
is only to operate upon those Indians who are willing to 
remove. And upon reasonable terms, because they are 
to receive. other lands in exchange for those which they 
ive up; just compensation for improvements made by 
, them; the expense of their removal and settlement paid, 
and subsistence for one year furnished them. Would it 
_ not, therefore, have been reasonable to suppose, that those 
who have said so much about the high and sacred obliga- 
tion of treaties, and how essentially the great name of every 
nation apond upon their strict observance, would be 
amongst the foremost and warmest supporters of the bill 
under consideration? And certainly it was matter of aston- 
ishment. to me to find that all their mighty efforts had 
another aim. Aud; as an excuse for that, we are told, 
that although this bill appears harmless on the face of it; 
that although all its exterior seems well ordered, and- no 
objection can be urged against it in the abstract, yet there 
are facts and circumstances so connected with it as to 
make it in the highest degree objectionable, and to justify 
the unsparing animadversions which have been bestowed 
upon it. 

The following portion of the message of the President 
of the United States to the present Congress, has been 
read, and urged as one of the causes of alarm. 

{Were Mr. A. read several paragraphs from the message 
to which he had alluded.] -` : 

The principle insisted on in this part of the message; 
denying to the Indian tribes within the limits of the States 
the rights of separate government; recommending to them 
to remove beyond the Mississippi, and declaring ‘to them 
distinctly, that, if they remain’ within. the limits. of the 
States, they must submit to the laws of the States within 
whose limits they reside, is contrary to the provisions of 
the treaties made by the United States with several of 
those tribes, and now existing in: full force—particularly 
with the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Cherokees; 
that the acts of the Legislatures of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, extending the laws of those several States over 


-lall interruption and encroachments.” 


and-in the enjoyment of all their rights of territory and 
government, as ‘heretofore exercised ‘and enjoyed, from 
_-This is, ‘perhaps, the: first. attempt, by an act of Con- 
gress,” to operate directly on the legislation of the States, 
which has been made since the institution of this Govern- 
ment, and itis to be hoped it. will be the last. The avow- 
ed intention. is, to interpose. the power of the Federal 
Government to prevent the action of the laws of the States 
in question, within their own acknowledged boundaries, and 
to exempt from the influence of those laws a portion of 
the population. It has sometimes happened to States that 
acts of their Legislatures have been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United States, and, 
consequently, inoperative and void in the particular case 
in question. The Supreme Court, however, act on a sin- 
gle statute ut a time; but, in the mode proposed by the 
amendment in question, Congress may sweep off whole 
codes in a moment by a single clause. It is plain, then, 
if the bill pass with this amendment, that the laws of the 
States and of the Federal Government must come into 
collision. The bill speaks of tribes residing within any 
State or Territory, and with whom the United States have 
existing treaties. Treaties exist between the United States 
and Indians residing within the States of New York, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and the Legislatures of all 
these States have extended all, or a part of their laws, 
over those Indian tribes respectively. The collision which 
will arise between the laws of the Federal Government 
and of the States will extend to four of the States of the 
Union. And if the federal law be constitutional, the Pre- 
sident of the United States will be bound by his oath of 
office to see that it shall be faithfully executed. And 
gentlemen have told us that, if milder means will not an- 
swer the purpose, the strong arm. of the Government 
must be employed; by which I understand that a military 
force must be arrayed against the contumacious States, to 
bring them into subjection, and to compel them to acknow- 
ledge the right of the Indian tribes to live under their own 
usages, government, and laws. 

Let us see what will be the practical operation of this In- 
dian protective system. According to the usages and 
laws of the nations of Indians residing within the State of 
New York, witchcraft is declared to be a crime, and capi- 
tal punishment is to be inflicted upon those.who are found 
guilty. But, by the laws of the State of New York, ex- 
tended over those tribes, the infliction of such punishment 
by any one of the tribe, for such supposed offence, is de- 
clared to be murder, and the offender‘is liable to be con- 
victed, aud to suffer the penalty of the law in such cases. 
Here isa conflict of laws, and under the proviso in ques- 
tion, the Indian tribe, upon complaint made to the Execn- 
tive of the United States, to sce that they should be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of their own government, usages, 
and laws, “and upon the refusal of the State of New York 
| to yield to the persuasion of the President of the United 
| States, and to surrender all claim to govern the people 
within her limits—the strong arm of this Government—its 
military force must be interposed to protect the Indian 
tribes, and to sce that they enjoy the usage of punishing 
their own witches in their own way. 

By a law of the Cherokee republic, a plurality of wives 
is authorized: but, by the laws of Georgia and Alabama, 


the Indians residing within their respective limits, are 
also in violation of those treaties; that. they are calcu- 


this is regardéd as a crime, and those who are guilty are 
liable. to severe punishment. But, by the guarantee con- 


lated to compel the emigration of those tribes: and, to| templated in this proviso, if the laws of Georgia or Ala- 
counteract and defeat the operation of the opinion ex-| bama were to interpose between the privileged Cherokee, 
pressed by the President of the United States, and this| and the enjoyment of his fifty wives, all that would be ne- 
improper legislation, as it is called, of those States, an! cessary to-ensure that enjoyment, would be to call on the 
amendment has been offered. The amendment is in these! Executive Department of this Government, point to the 
words: ‘Provided, always, that, until the said tribes or| guarantee, claim its execution, and, if nothing else will do, 
natioris shall choose to remove, sè by this act is contem-} the claims of Georgia and Alabama must be silenced by 
plated, they shall be protected in their present possessions, | the military force of the nation. 
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By a usage of the Choctaws, homicide is punishable 
with death in all cases, with a single exception, which ex- 
ception is when one man killsanother in a ball play. Buf, 
by the laws of Mississippi, it is excusable when done in 
self-defence, and to save the life of the person attacked. 
But if the lews of that State were to interfere to prevent 
the life of an innocent man from falling a sacrifice to this 
absurd and barbarous usage, the laws of the Union would 
be violated, and the State must submit to chastisement for 
an act of humanity. 

But the argument on the other side shows this proviso 
to be unnecessary. For, it is insisted that, by virtue of 
treaties now existing, the separate existence as nations, of 
the several Indian tribes within the limits of those States, 
is acknowledged, and that, in their character of nations, 
the United. States have promised them protection; and 
that, by virtue of the obligation of treaties, this protection 
ought to be extended to them. If such treaties exist, and 
they are the supreme law of the land, then no additional 
supremacy can be conferred by the proviso, and no addi- 
tional obligation can be imposed on the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, to do that which is already en- 
joined by treaties. The argument, therefore, shows all 
farther legislation to be unnecessary. 

The Cherokee tribe of Indians having erected an inde- 

pendent Government within the limits of the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, and those two States claiming the 
rights of exclusive sovereignty within their respective 
limits, extended their laws over those Indians. Under 
these circumstances, an appeal was made to the Executive 
of the United States by those Indians, claiming to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of the Government which they 
had established for themselves. The question was then 
submitted for the decision of the President of the United 
States, and, under the oath which he had taken to support 
the constitution, he determined that no such Government 
could be crected without the consent of the States within 
which it was formed. The question is, therefore, decided 
as to thcm. If it was unconstitutional, under the state of 
things which then existed, it would continue to be uncon- 
stitutional under the proposed amendment; and it would 
never do for Congress to reconsider a question of consti- 
tutional law, decided by. cither of the other distinct and 
independent departments of the Government, upon a 
question properly submitted to such departments, and re- 
verse that decision. If they can do so in regard to. the 
Executive, why not in regard to the Judiciary? For both 
the Executive and Judiciary derive the power of decision 
from the same source, not because it is expressly said in 
the constitution, that the Judiciary or the Executive shall 
disregard a law not made in conformity to that instru- 
ment, but because each is required to take an oath to sup- 
port the constitution as the paramount Jaw; and when any 
statute or any treaty is made or passed contrary to its pro- 
visions, cach of those departments before which the ques- 
tion may arisc, is bound to declare it a nullity. The Ex- 
ecutive has, then, upon the matter fairly submitted. to it, 
decided the constitutional question, as to the Government 
erected by the tribe of Cherokees, and no law which we 
can pass can possibly change the principle of that de- 
cision. Ft rests upon the authority of the constitution 
itself, 

But it scems that, for the sake of doing justice to In- 
dian rights, all things are to be resolved into their original 
clements, and we are called upon to decide the subject 
before us according te principles of abstrict justice. 

The vast country which now forms the United States, 
with the exception of Louisiana, was, at one time, subject 
to the jurisdiction and sovereign dominion of Great Bri- 
tain. She claimed it by right of discovery and conquest, 
and, added to this, the superior claims of an agricultural 
over a savage and barbarous people. ‘This title has al- 
ways heretofore been considered sufficient by the jurist ang 
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the stAtesman, and no inquiry beyond it has been thought 
necessary, or even tolerable; and it has been left.to the 
sympathies—the mistaken sympathies, as I must call them—- 
of the present day, to call up this title of the savage from 
its sleep of ages, and urge it on this floor and’elsewhere, 
as prior and paramount to that of civilized nations. 

If gentlemen are really in earnest in the opinions which 
they have expressed; if the remonstrants who have load- 
ed your table with their petitions, arc really in earnest; if 
the. pamphietecrs who have inundated the country with 
abuse upon the present administration, and poured out 
the phials of their unsparing wrath upon Georgia, are 
really in earnest; if they realiy believe that civilized man 
has lawlessly usurped the territory and dominion of the bar- 
barian, then let them show their sincerity and consistency, 
by asking for this much injured and almost exterminated 
race, that ample measure of justice which the magnanimi- 
ty of their professions purport; let them not only ask, but 
do justice; call them back from the deep wilderness to 
which they have been driven; restore to them this fair 
and happy land, from which they have been cruelly ex- 
pelled; give them up your fields, houses, cities, temples 
of justice, and halls of legislation. All I have to ask is, 
that those whose sense of justice is with them a principle, 
so prevailing, shall begin this retrograde to barbarism at 
home; that they shall first surrender that which more im- 
mediately concerns themselves, and over which they would, 
seem to have a more direct control, and then call upon us 
to follow an example so worthy. But I think it is not dif- 
ficult to foresee that this work of restoration would not 
proceed far before the pretended philanthropist would 
quarrel with his own zule of abstract justice, and content 
himself with permitting things to remain as they are. 

But, it is said, it was the policy of Great Britain, and 
most of her colonies, to procure cessions of tervitory from 
the Indians by treaty; and, of course, in the settlement of 
this great account of domain and empire with the red, 
man, credit should be allowed for all that was thus acquired, 
But, according to the rule of hard morality and abstract 
justice, which we have been taught on this occasion by the 
advocates of Indian rights, there is but slight difference in 
the title to that which has been acquired by conquest in 
the strictest sense of the term, and that which has been 
acquired by treaty and cession: for I am sure that, ifthe 
history of those transactions could be truly known, it 
would appear, that, if the one originated in. force, the 
other was obtained by fraud. . In the one case, the physi- 
cal strength of the Indian, his daring courage, and his 
knowledge of his own terrible mode of war, placed him 
upon something like terms of equality with the white 
man; whilst, in the other, his ignorance of negotiation, 
and the arts, and stratagems, and deceptions, always used 
upon such occasions, rendered him a blind and easy victim, 
In the rotunda there are two alto relicvos intended to 
commemorate important events in the history of this un- 
fortunate people, and which, in some degree, illustrate 
the truth of what [have said. In the one, 1682, the 
great founder of Pennsylvania is represented in the act of 
presenting a treaty to his red brethren; with his right 
hand he grasps that of the chief, with his left he unrolls 
the treaty. The pipe is withdrawn from the lips of the 
old indian, and he is all attention to the earnest talk of the 
younger. You can sce that the whole savage is tamed, 
and his-terrible spirit, the oniy power with which nature 
had endowed him, to. preserve unmolested ‘tiie ancient 
possessions of his. fathers, is subdued and conquered by 
the irresistible superiority of the white man, and that he 
is ready to subscribe whatever terms may be dictated, And 
we cannot help thinking, that, without-much violence to 
historical truth, another figure might have been introduc- 
ed into the group, and we almost expect to see, half con- 
cealed behind the lofty elm which overshadows them, 
the well trained pedestrian ready to set off and measure, 
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with the velocity of a bird, the day’s journey which was 
to bound the ceded territory.* 

In the other, we behold that immortal hunter of Ken- 
tucky, Daniel Boon, not only immortal from his own deeds 
and the monument here erected to him, but married to a 
more enduring immortality in the verse of Byron. We 
behold him engaged in mortal combat.against fearful odds. 
Having planted his foot on one of the enemy who had fal- 
Ten before his rifle, he fearlessly braves the uplifted toma- 
hawk that gleams in the hand of the surviving savage; and 
we tremble lest the deadly weapon should descend ere the 
intrepid Boon can strike. And thus it is with the poor ill- 
fated Indian. In the one case, he is subdued, and blindly 
compelled to yield up his country by the superiority of 
mental strength. In the other, it is the issue of more doubt- 
ful controversy. But the melancholy truth is established, 
“that the day on which the white man set his foot on 
these shores, the destiny of the red man was fixed for- 
ever.” : 

But how has title cerived from Indian tribes been regard- 
ed, when urged by individuals in courts of justice? Has 
it not been considered utterly worthless? How has it been 
regarded by States, when they were interested in msisting 
on it? Have they not held it in such low estimate, that not 
one has ever relied on it as conferring even a shadow 
of right? A few facts will show this. Disputes with re- 
spect to territory and territorial jurisdiction have at vari- 
ous times arisen between different. States of this Union. 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
Virginia and North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
have contested questions of this kind with each other. 
And controversies of this kind are elways conducted with 
the greatest possible care. The best talents are employ- 
ed; the greatest research takes place; every color of claim 
which promises the least avail is set up, and every reason 
and every argument are urged. Is it known, that, upon 
any such controversy, a treaty or cession from an Indian 
tribe, however ancient, has ever been set up to turn the 
scale even in a case of doubt? I confess that, if such a 
case has happened, I have not heard of it. On the con- 
trary, those disputes have always turned upon the terms 
and dates of the charters from the crown, and the exter- 
nal objects called for as designating their locality, and 
show the opinions of all those concerned, that the title, 
and the only title, originated with those charters. For 
surcly, in some of thosé many disputes, priority of Indian 
cession might have been made a question, if it had not 
been for the universal opinion that it would be unavailing. 

But how did Great Britain regard the rights of Indians? 
And before I enter upon this part of the subject more 
particularly, it would be well to state the question which 
arises out of the acts of the State Legislatures, by which 
the Indians within their limits are subjected to the laws of 
the State. Those States do not claim the right of depriv- 
ing the Indians of any title which they may have to the 
Jand or territory they occupy, or of disturbing them in 
the possession or enjoyment of any other property which 
belongs to them. Those States only claim the right to 
legislate over them, as a part of the population subject to 
their laws. With this question in view, let us inquire what 
was their situation whilst this country was subject to the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain. By the proclamation of the 
Yth of October, 1763, the following provision is made on 


*{ have heard it said, that, in one of the treaties negotiated in early 
Umes with a tribe of Indians residing in Pennsylvania, and by whieh 
a large tract of country, situate on the Delaware river, was acquired, 
the agreement was, that the Indians ceded to the proprietor ot the 
colony so much territory as lay on the river above a certain point, and 
as far up as a man could walk in a day. The fact was, that, between 
the pointa, the river made a great bend, and much could be gained to 
tue pro rietor by walking in a direct Ime, This was the course pur- 
sued, But this was not all, The most expeditious pedestrian was pro- 
cured to walk the boundary. ‘lhe Indians set off with him, but long 
before night they were tired out, and he was left to determine the dis- 
tnnee aa he pleased. Note by Mr. A. 


this subject: “* And whereas, it is just and reasonable, and 
essential to our interest, and the security of our colonies, 
that the several nations or tribes of Indians with whom we 
are connected, and who live under our protection, should 
not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such 
parts of our dominions and territories, as not having been 
ceded to, or purchased by us, are reserved to them, or 
any of them, as their hunting ground. ; 

“And we do,- hereby, strictly forbid, øn pain of our 
displeasure, all our loving suhjects from making any pur- 
chases or settlements whatever, or taking possession of 
any of the lands above reserved, without our special leave 
and license for that purpose, first obtained.” 

The first remark which occurs on the provision in this 
proclamation with regard to the Indians, and the reserva- 
tion to them of hunting grounds is, that those very hunt- 
ing grounds are regarded in the instrument itself as the 
‘dominion and territories” of the crown; and the Indian 
vight as an emanation from the erown; and the power to 
grant “leave and license” to any person to purchase or 
to take possession of the reserved lands, is elearly and dis- 
tinctly recognized. Then the question occurs, could Great 
Britain, consistently with the principle expressed in the 
proclamation of 1763, legislate over those Indians? or, in 
other words, could she legislate over every individual of 
whatever color, habits, or nation, resident within her ac- 
knowledged ‘dominions and territories?” I believe that 
no one who has any knowledge of the theory of the Bri- 
tish constitution will say that she could not so legislate. 

Lord Mansfield, in delivering the opinion of the Court 
in the case of Campbell vs. Hall, reported by Cowper, 
lays down the following propositions: ** That the law and 
legislative government of every dominion equally affects 
all persons and all property within the limits thereof, and 
is the rule of decision for all questions which arise there. 
Whoever purchases, lives, or sucs there, puts himself un- 
der the law of the place. An Englishman in Ireland, Mi- 
norea, the Isle of Man, or the Plantations, has no privilege 
distinct from the natives.” 

The sixth and last proposition is, that if the King (and 
when I say the King, I always mean the King without the 
concurrence of Parliament) has a power to alter the old 
and to introduce new laws, ina conquered country, this le- 
gislation being subordinate, that is, subordinate te his own 
authority in Parliament, he cannot make any new change 
contrary to fundamental principles. Hə cannot exempt 
an inhabitant from that particular dominion, as, for in- 
stance, from the laws of trade, or from the power of Par- 
liament, or give him privileges exclusive of his other sub- 
jects, and so in many other instances that might be put. 

The question in the case in which these propositions 
are laid down, arose out of the proclamation of 1763, in 
regard to the inhabitants of Grenada, the government of 
which was erected by that proclamation. And here the 
principle is not only asserted, that the law and legislative 
government of every dominion is supreme over all per- 
sons and property within its limits, but that the King him- 
self cannot exempt any inhabitant from the power of Par- 
liament. 

In regard to the other coloniesin America, the power to 
legislate was conferred by the charters from the crown; 
and, Ibelicve, no doubt wasever entertained, during the ex- 
istence of the colonial government, that the Legislatures 
thereof liad full power to enact laws for the government 
of the Indians within their respective limits; and if a ques- 
tion arose atall, it could not have been a question of pow- 
er, buta question as to what kind of law was proper and 
expedient in the particular case. And, accordingly, we 
find that Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, all legislated on the subject 
of Indian affairs, and no exception seems ever to have 
been taken to the exercise of that power. 
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Thus stood the matter as to the power to legislate over 
Indians within the limits of the colonial governments prior 
to the Revolution. A power undisputed and indisputable. 

The United States declared themselves independent on 
the 4th day of July, 1776. The arms of the Union were 
victorious. Great Britain was conquered. ‘This conquest 
was followed by a definitive treaty of peace in 1783. This 
treaty acknowledged the independence of the United 
States. And all our statesmen and jurists consider that 
the independent sovereignty of each State in the Union, 
respectively, commenced, and must be dated, to ali legal 
purposes, on the 4th day of July, 1776. But it has been 
said, that whatever was gained by conquest belonged to 
the conqueror: that the United States w ere the conqueror, 
and that all acquisitions accrued to them. I know that 
this argument was once urged by some cf the smail States, 
who had no unpatented lands, as a reason why they should 
participate equally in the vast regions of ungranted lands, 
situated within the chartered limits of the larger States. 
But I never knew it to be urged as a reason to show that 
sovereignty and legislation were a joint acquisition, and 
belonged, by right of conquest, to the United States, and 
not to the States respectively. On the contrary, [believe 
it has never been doubted, much less denied, that the 
States, respectively, from the declaration of indepen- 
dence, possessed every attribute of sovereignty. That 
sach State was sovercign within her own limits, to the 
same extent that Great Britain was before the declaration 
of independence, The capacity to affect, by her legisla- 
tive government, all persons and all property within her 
\mits, is an essential attribute of that sovereignty which 
belongs to every State. I must conclude, therefore, that 
the Indians within the limits of the States did not form an 
exception, and that, subsequent to the declaration of inde- 
pendence, the States had the power to legislate over them. 

But it is insisted that, by the articles of confederation, 
the States surrendered up this power to Congress, and 
that any exercise of such power by the States after that 
was void. One of the clauses of that instrument relied 
on in support of this argument, is in these words: That 
Congress shall have power to regulate the trade and 
manage all affairs with the Indians not members of any of 
the States; provided that the legislative rights of any 
State within its own limits are not infringed or violated.” 

During the continuance of the articles of confederation 
in the years 1785 and 1786, the treaties of Hopewell with 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, were entered 
into. And, witkout going into the particular stipulations 
of those treaties, which is unnecessary in the examina: | 
tion of the power vested in Congress under the clause of | 
the articles of confederation in question, it may be taken 
for granted, that the treaties cither infringe the legisla- 
tive rights of the States, within the limits of which the 
ivibes with whom the treaties were made, resided, or that | 
they do not so infringe those rights. If the latter, the 
States are left free to legislate as if no such treaties had 
been made. If the former, then Congress had no power 
to enter into any stipulation with the Indian tribes, by 
which the legislative rights of the States within their own 
limits would be infringed or violated; and such stipula- 
tions are without authority, and, as regards the States af 
fected by them, arc absolutely void. What are the legis- 
lative rights of a State? Are they not those rights, or 
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power are void, and the States may legislate as if no such 
limitation had been imposed: and the whole argument on 
the other side against State legislation over the Indians, 
which is made to depend upon the stipulations of the trea- 
ties of Hopewell, goes upon the very ground, that by 
those treaties the legislative power of the States is Hmit- 
ed; which, as I have endeavored to show, is a self-de- 
stroying argument. . 

But the question arises,-—Were those treaties binding on 
the United States? IT answer, unquestionably they were. 
That the United States were bound, either to execute the 
treaty specifically, or, if they had not power to do that, 
they were bound to- give compensation. And it has been 
admitted, that, if the United States were under two obli- 
gations, that which was first in point of time must be spe- 
cifically executed, if both cannot be so executed; and that 
the subsequent obligation can only be discharged by in- 
demnity, and that good faith requires no more. Apply 
this rule tothe present question. Was not the obligation 
onthe United States, commencing with the articles of 
confederation themselves, to preserve from all violation 
and infringement the legislative rights of the States with- 
in their limits, prior to any stipulation inconsistent with 
such obligation in the treaties above referred to? and, 
therefore, according to the rule as admitted, the States 
must be preserved in their right and power to legislate; 
and from any injury arising from this cause to the Indians, 
they can only call on the United States to indemnify them. 

It is insisted that those tribes of Indians are nations ca- 
pable of making treaties. If so, surely it would be pro- 
per for the States to say, in this controversy, to those 
tribes of Indians—you were bound, when you entered 
into treaty stipulations with the United States, to know 
the limits of their powcr; and if in those stipulations they 
have exceeded their power, you are properly chargeable 
with the knowledge that they did so execed their power. 
in a case of this kind, compensation is complete justice. 
If A covenant to convey to B a certain house and land, to 
which A has no title, and cannot procure one, so as to 
comply with his covenant, the only satisfaction which B 
could obtain would be damages for the breach of the con- 
tract. If B, in the case supposed, had no notice of the 
want of power on the part of A to make the conveyance, 
it might be considered as a hard case that he could not ob- 
tain specific performance; but if he was chargeable with 
such notice, then ample justice would be done him by 
compensation in damages. 

But itis said, according to the articles of confedera- 
tion, that “the United States in Congress assembled shall 
hare the sole and exclusive right and power of determin- 
ing on peace and war;” and that, in the constitution of the 
United States, power is also given to the United States to 
declare war, and that the treaties in question are valid 
under these powers. 

Ladmit, that, whenever the relation of war arises be- 
tween the United States and any other party, whether it 
be a tribe of Indians, the leaders of an insurrection—-for 
insurrection might be so formidable as to create the rela- 
tion of war—-or an independent nation, the United States 
may conclude such war by a treaty of peace. But surely 
this is a limited power, and the United States could not, 
constitutionally, agree to every kind of condition which 
might be proposed; otherwise it would follow, that, when- 


rather that power, by which a State dictates the rule ofjever war existed, the President and Senate would have 


civil conduct to every rational being within her territorial 
limits? ‘Chis power is expressly reserved by the clause in 
«question—not in reward to a particular district, and to a 
particular description of people, but throughout her 
whole boundaries, and over every subject within them. 
‘Lhe proposition, therefore, for wh'ch I insist, is, that, if 
the treaties referred to abridge this legislative power in re- 
gard to any description of people residing within the limits 
of the States, as tot 
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he States themselves, these limitations of jtreaty-making power, if so disposed, from taking away 


the constitutional power to destroy the rights of any or 
every State in the Union. And yet all will agree, that all 
the departments of the Government of the United States 
combined could not take away any of the reserved rights 
of the States. Thus, if in a treaty of peace made with 
an Indian tribe residing within the limits of the State of 
Georgia, the right of that State to legislate over those In- 
dians could be taken away, what would prevent the 
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the power of that State to legislate over the Dutch, or 
Irish, or slaves, within the State. Ifthe power of abridg- 
ing the legislative rights of the States is once admitted to 
exist in the General Government, under any circum- 
‘stances of fact, those circumstances tnay always be brought 
about, and the States would, ere long, hold all their pow- 
‘ers atthe will of the United States. Suppose tbat, in the 
treaty concluded by our commissioners at Ghent, a con- 
dition had been inserted that the ‘State of Pennsylvania 
should. not exercise the power of legislation over the 
English resident within the limits of that State. A state 
of things might have existed which would have rendered 
it imprudent and impolitic for Pennsylvania to assert and 
exercise the power. But, as soon as that state of things 
passed away, and she was relieved from the necessity 
which might have induced her to abstain from the exer- 
cise of that power, could any one contend that the treaty 
could have any legal and binding force upon her? On the 
contrary, would it not be void, as to the State, from the 
beginning? And if any obligation arose out of such a 
treaty, would it not be a matter to be adjusted hy the 
United States, and in which Pennsylvania would have no 
‘concern, any more than any other State in the Union? 

Suppose the United States were to conclude a war 
with an Indian tribe, by which they would stipulate, that, 
notwithstanding the tribe resided within the limits of a 
State, that State should not legislate over them, but that 
they should be governed exclusively by their own Jaws 
and usages? ‘This would be a case of express-stipulation: 
and while the nation were formidable; while they were 
capable of exciting terror and alarm among the people of 
the State within whose limits they were situated; the State, 
out of motives of policy, would not attempt to exert her 
legislative power over them; not because the constitu- 
tional power could be surrendered by the treaty; not be- 
cause the constitutional power to legislate did not exist; 
but because safety required that it should not be exer- 
cised. But ifthe tribe, from being formidable, were re- 
duced to insignificance, as so many tribes, once so terri- 
ble, have been, surely the State could assert her power 
over them, and compel them to submit to her laws, and 
that too without any release by the remnant of the nation 
or tribe to the United States. Whatever obligation rest- 
ed on the United States would be a matter for them to 
settle, in which the State would have no more than a com- 
mon interest with the other States. 1 know that this rea- 
soning is unsatisfactory to those who refer the decision of 
this question to their feelings, to their magnanimity, and 
to principles of abstract justice. But I believe the histo- 


by their letter, infringed the legislative rights of the 
States, whatever claim they may give to the Indian tribes 
for compensation or indemnity as to the United States, they 
cannot be obligatory on the States. And the time has 
now arrived when the forbearance of the States is no 
longer necessary in their opinicn, and when it has become 
worse than visionary to look upon those tribes as indepen- 
dent nations. They have, therefore, extended their laws 
over them, which is nothing more than the exercise of a 
power which they always had, and which the United 
States could not take away, and which the States could 
not lose by not using’ i 

But, itis said, that the treaties with the several tribes, 
concluded at Hopewell, and al} subsequent treaties, are 
valid and binding under the following clause of the con- 
stitution: ‘* AH treaties made, or which shall be made, un- 
der the authority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land.” <A treaty cannot be said to be 
made under the authority of the United States, when its 
provisions are contrary to the constitution. But when it 
is consistent with the constitution, then it is under the au- 
thority of the United States, and valid. | have endeavored 
to show that the treaties in question, so far as they affect 
the legis'ative sovereignty of the States, are not consistent 
with the constitution; and as respects the States, they are 
not binding on them. : 

But, it is said, that the following clause in the constitu- 
tion of the United States, ‘ Congress shail have powcr to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the seve- 
ral States, and with the Indian tribes,” contains no such re- 
servation in favor of the legislative rights of the States. ¥ 
know that such is the doctrine of those who Jearn the 
thousand articles of the constitution from the precedents 
with which the records of Congress abound. And I know, 
too, that its sure and inevitable tendency is to unlimited 
power; and the day is not far distant, when the omnipo- 
tence of an American Congress will be as little startling, 
eyen to our ears, as the omnipotence of a British Parlia- 
ment. I tell you, sir, this doctrine is rapidly gaining 
ground, and if there exist on the part of the States, re- 
spectively, no original, ungranted, constitutional power, 
to interpose for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
the evil, its mareh will. be triumphant; not because it ad- 
dresses itself to our patriotism, or our love of the true 
honer and glory of our country, which consists in the go- 
yernment of a written constitution, but because its patrons 
carry in both hands the purse of this nation, and buy up 
the disciples of their faith. And how is that purse sup- 
plied? By a levy of two-thirds of all the revenue of the 
ry of Indian relations will show that this has always been] United States, not directiy, butindireetly, upon the indus- 
the case. Whilst the tribes were warlike and powerful, |try of the South and the Southwest; and thus is the fund 
no matter what were the stipulations of treaties; no mat-} created by which this war against her most sacred rights 
ter how much those treaties infringed the Jcgislativejis carried on. And by whom and by what powcr is this 
rights of the States; all acquiesced: all submitted. Buti enormous exaction made? By an interested majority in 
as soon as they became reduced to a handful; as soon as| Congress, acting on this express principle, that they have 
their power was lost; and they were no longer formida-|all power, and are every thing; and that the States respec- 
ble, they fell from the cognizance of the General Govern-| tively have no power and are nothing. Andthe hitterhave 
ment, and became subject to the control and legislation of} even become familiar with the ery of treason, sounded from 
the States. What was the situation of the country with | these wallsagainst them, because they have dared to say that 
regard to Indian tribes before and after the adoption ofj the majority in Congress had trespassed upon the suered 
the constitution, when the policy of treating with them] powers which they had never grantedaway. Is not this con- 
commenced? ‘The whole frontier, from the northern! solidation? Is not this unlimited power? Is it not tyranny? 
Jakes to the southern boundary of Georgia, enctoscd by| What is the relation which is thus created? Is it not the 
numerous tribes of warlike savages, terrible, not only} most odious which can possibly exist? That which exists 
from their numbers, but from their mode of warfare; between the majority who demand and receive, and the 
sparing neither age, nor sex, nor condition. Under these; oppressed mivority who are compelled to pay. Was not 
circumstances, it was not to be wondered at, that the; this the relation which existed betweos the colonies and the 
whole population who were exposed to their ravages, and} Parliament of Great Britain? Was not that the subject of 
who had suffered from the tomahawk and scalping knife, | complaint in those manly remonstrances which cur ances- 
should send up to the Government of the United States! tors presented at the foot of the British throne? Did they 
one universal cry for peace. These were not times for; not complain that Parliament claimed the right to tax them 
scrupulous examination of constitutional questions. And'in all cases whatsoever? Did they not remonstrate against 
under such. circumstances, if treaties were made, which, {that power? And what answer did they receive? And 
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what answer has the injured South received from this ma- 
jority in Congress? Are they not the same? An unquali- 
fed denial, almost without a hearing. But I have heard 
gentlemen say the majority will rélent; seeing that their 
measures operate oppressively on a particular portion of 
the people, they will repeal them. Not until their inter- 
est changes: for ‘when self the wavering balance shake, 
*tis never right adjusted.” And the marble columns which 
surround us, compared to a drop of water, isbut a feeble 
comparison to show the unyielding character of an interest- 
ed majority to the petitions, and prayers, and remonstrances 
of the oppressed minority; and, untess that interest change, 
the drop may fall; and fall until eternity’s sun shall go 
down, and not one particle of that human marble will 
dissolve. No; the power being once gained, the prece- 
dent being once established, that majority will claim the 
right to tax us in all cases whatsoever! The purse which 
we are every day emptying will be filled again, and from 
the same source., And with a few miserable dollars of 
the millions wrung from the cultivators of the soil, judi- 
ciously laid out, friends cnough will be obtained, even 
amongst those who are plundered, to preserve this system. 

But, to return to the argument; from which, I confess, f 
have wandered too far. The arguinentis, that, in the clause 
of the constitution conferring upon Congress the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with Indian tribes, contains no reserva- 
tion in favor of the legislative rights of the States. And 
is it indeed true that the States have no powers but such 
as are expressly reserved in the constitution of the United 
States? Is it truc that the States, respectively, possessing: 
all the power, all the sovercignty, and granting away a 
portion of it to ancther, that the grant will carry the 

_ Whole, without an express reservation in the instrument 
as to the residue? Surely this was not the understanding 
of those who framed or those who adopted the constitu- 
tion. On the contrary, did they not say, the States have 
now all the power and sovereignty, and that which they 
co not give up remains where it is, in the States respec- 
tively? If the friends of the constitution had said any 
thing else, if they had said what is now insisted on, that 
instrument, instead of being adopted by small majorities, 
would have been rejected by all. The constitution of the 
United States was not made by the people of the United 
States, in mass, cach one of all that mass having individu- 
ally the same voice, the same power and influence to 
make, to adopt, or to reject. On the contrary, it was the 
work of the States, in their sovereign capacity, and in 
which capacity the small numbers of the least State in the 
Union had as much power as the large numbers of the 
most populous State. Bach one was sovereign; no one 
was more than sovercign. twill be excused for resorting 
to these first principles of our Government; for it is the 
duty of those who stand in the minority with respect to 
the powers claimed and excised by the Federal Govern- 
ment, whenever a question of that kind arises, to resort 
to the constitution itself, and to the principles upon which 
it rests; for this is their only safety. It was, emphatically, 
for the benefit of the minority it was made. The majority 
can take care of themselves. 

The grant of power in question to Congress is to regu- 
late trade with the Indian tribes; and every power not ne- 
cessary for the regulation of trade, so far as the Indians 
are concerned, remains with the States, not only upon the 
principles which F have mentioned, but by an express re- 
servation, adopted from the most jealous caution, that all 
tthe powers not delegated by the constitution to the 
United States, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people.” And 

it any more m ary, in the regulation of trade with 
the Indian tribes, that the power of the States to legislate 
over those residing within their acknowledged mits 

‘should be taken away, than that the power to regulate 


trade with Great Britain and France should: take’ away 
from the States the power to legislate over Englishmen or 
Frenchmen residing within the limits of any of the States? 
But the constitution expressly recognizes the power of the 
States to legislate over the Indians within their limits. 

The second section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion provides, that ‘* Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States, which may be 
included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

The intention of this section of the constitution is to 
apportion direct taxes and representatives among the seve- 
ral States, and the standard by which that apportionment 
is to be regulated, is the amount of the population of the 
States. If the section had stopped thus, ‘* Representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States, which may be included within this Union, accord- 
ing to their respective numbers,” then all Indians, and all 
other persons within the States, would have been included 
as a part of the numerable population; otherwise, why 
exclude ‘Indians not taxed,” and two-fifths of the slaves? 
If these had not been included in the gencral expression, 
the exception was not necessary. Indians being, there- 
fore, a portion of the population of the State, would it not 
be a strange and absurd proposition to say that the State 
could not legislate over her own population? But by 
what power is the tax which is to make the distinction in 
regard to Indians to be imposed? It must be either by 
act of Congress or the State Legislature. It cannot be by 
act of Congress, because Congress, in the following clause, 
is prevented from imposing any such tax: ‘No capitation 
or direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the cen- 
sus or enumeration heretofore directed to be taken.” The 
taxing, therefore, by which Indians are embraced in the 
enumeration must necessarily precede any capitation im- 
posed by Congress, and must necessarily be by State legis- 
lation. From these clauses of the constitution, Indians 
within the States are regarded asa part of the population 
of those States, and a tax is contemplated which can only 
be imposed by State leg ton over them. 

But there is another reason which shows that the 
tax to be imposed was not a tax to be imposed by act of 
Congress, but by act of the State legislation; and that is 
this, if Congress had the power to impose the tax, they 
might choose notto exercise the power, so that they could 
increase or diminish the numbers of the States at plea- 
sure. And they might increase it for the purpose of di- 
rect taxes, and reduce it for the purpose of representation, 

The Indian resident within the State of New York, 
with whom the United States have held frequent treaties, 
and with whom they now have an existing treaty, differ- 
ing but little in terms from those which exist in relation to 
the Southwestern tribes, have long since passed under the 
jurisdiction of that State, and one of them, belonging to 
the Seneca tribe was actually convicted of murder in a 
court of the State for having put to death a woman, ac- 
cording to the usages of his tribe, for the supposed crime 
of witchcraft, And again, in another case, it was decided. 
inthe Supreme Court of the State of New York, that an 
Indian could inherit lands which had been granted in the 
name of his Indian ancestor; and although the decision of 
the Supreme Court was reversed by the Court of Errors, 
it was because there was no law of the State of New York 
which authorized a purchase from an Mhdian in the man- 
nev in which the purchase was made in that case by the 
lessor of the plantiff; clearly, however, acknowledging 
the powcr of the State to legislate in regard to Indians and 
Indian affairs. No complaint has ever been made by the 
friends of Indian rights against the State of New York, 
nor against any of the other States to the north or north- 
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east, for legislating over the Indians. Nor has any reason 
been assigned, nor can any be assigned, why a distinction 
should be made. . It will not do to say that one State has 
legislated wisely and another unwisely. It is a question 
of power, and when that is decided, each State, in the 
exercise of the power, must be governed by its own dis- 
cretion, as they are in every other act of legislation. 

But here we are met by another formidable difficulty. 
Itis said that if the State of Georgia, or any of the old 
thirteen States, had the power to legislate over the Indians 
within their limits, yet none of the new States have that 
power, and that Alabama and Mississippi have transcended 
their constitutional powers in their acts of legislation in re- 
gard to those people. I confess it did not sound grate- 
fully to my ears to hear it asserted on this floor that the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent, had 
been admitted into this Union with powers of legislation 
more limited than those which belong to other States. I 


had always supposed that she was admitted upon terms of 


perfect equality; at all events, so far as she had not vo- 
luntarily, in her own sovereign capacity, in convention, 
expressly agreed to an abridgment of her power. And 
upon this ground I am willing to place the argument. So 


far as the State, or the people of the State, in their highest 


sovereign capacity, in convention, have agreed to a limitation 
of their legislative power, and the limitation not inconsisent 
with the constitution of the U. States, the State, whilst that 
constitution ofher own adoptionremains, must be bound by 
it. But what is the process of the reasoning on the other 
side? 


sion: ** That the territory thus ceded shall form a State, 


and be admitted as such into the Union, as soon as it shall 
contain sixty thousand frec inhabitants, or at an earlier 


period if Congress shall think it expedient, on the same 
conditions and restrictions, with the same privileges, and 


in the same manner, asis provided in the ordinance of 


Congress of the 13th day of July, 1787, for the govern- 
ment of the Western territory ofthe United States, which 
ordinance shall, in allits parts, extend to the territory csu- 
tained in the present act of cession, that article only ex- 
cepted which forbids slavery.” 

That the act of Congress of March, 1817, to enable the 
people of the western part of the Mississippi territory to 
form a constitution and State Government, and forthe ad- 
mission of such State into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States, contains the following provision: 
‘Provided, that the same, when formed, shall be re- 
publican, and not repugnant to the principles of the or- 
dinance of the 13th of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, between the people and States of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, so far as the same 


has been extended to the said territory by the articles of 
agreement between the United States and the State of 


Georgia, or of the constitution of the United States.” That 
the third article of compact in the ordinance of the 15th 
of July, 1787, isin the following words: ‘Religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged. The 
utmost good faith shall always be observed towards the 
Yndians: their lands and property shall never be taken 
from them without their consent; and in their property, 
rights, and liberty, they never shall be invaded or dis- 
turbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Con- 
gress. But laws founded in justice and humanity shall, 
from time to time, be made, for preventing wrongs being 
done to them, and for preserving peace and fricndship 
with them.” And the argument js, that the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi have been admitted into the 
Union upon the express condition that they will not legis- 
late over the Indians within their limits; that this con- 


It is said that the fifth condition of the articles of 
agreement and cession between the United States and the 
State of Georgia, in 1802, contains the following provi- 


dition is binding upon those States, and that their laws, so 
far as the Indians are to be effected, are void. The first 
defect of the argument is, that itis not true in point of 
fact. The article of compact referred to, authorizes laws 
founded ‘in justice and humanity” to be enacted in re- 
gard to Indians. Is not this the foundation of all legis- 
lative authority-—the right to pass laws founded in justice 
and humanity, and not to pass laws founded in injustice 
and inhumanity? But the question arises, who is to be 
the judge of what is just and humane? I insist that 
there is no limitation but the constitution or legislative dis- 
cretion. The same article of compact declares ‘that 
schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” Who is to be the judge of the manner and 
extent of that encouragement? The Legislature, unques- 
tionably. There isno other rule than legislative discretion. 
And so it isin the other case; and Congress, or the treaty- 
making power, might as well undertake to call the State 
to account for not properly exercising the power of en- 
couraging schools andthe means of education, as for not 
properly exercising the power of passing laws founded 
in justice and humanity in relation to the Indians. The 
argument has, therefore, no foundation in the true con- 
struction of the provisionsin the different acts referred to. 
But as 1 consider my constituents as having a deep in- 
terest in the question which has been raised in regard to 
their powers as a State, I would not think myself justifi- 
able if I did-not investigate more at large the principle 
upon which the objection rests. By the constitution of 
the United States, article four, section three, it is provided 
that “new States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union.” Whatisa “State,” in the meaning of the con- 
stitution? Does it not mean the people composing a poli- 
tical society, in their highest sovereign capacity? Itake 
this definition of the term ‘State,” from a paper of 
high authority--the report of the Committee of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates at the session of 1799 and 1800, 
to whom were referred the communications of various 
States relative to the resolutions of the Assembly of that 
State, of 1798, concerning the alien and sedition laws. 
The whole passage is in these words: “Itis indeed true 
that the term States is sometimes used in a vague sense, and 
sometimes in different senses, according to the subject 
to which it is applied. ‘Thus it sometimes means the 
separate sections of territory ,occupied by the political 
socicties within each; sometimes the particular govern- 
ment established by those societies; sometimes those so- 
cictics as organized into those particular governments; and 
lastly, it means the people composing those political so- 
cieties, in their highest sovereign capacity. Although it 
might be wished that the perfection of language admitted 
less diversity in the signification of the same words, jet 
little inconvenience is produced by it when the true sense 
can be collected with certainty from the different applica- 
tions. In the present instance, whatever different con- 
struction of the term States in the resolution may have 
been entertained, all will, at least, concur in that last men- 
tioned; because in that sense the constitution was sub- 
mitted to the States; in that sense the States ratified it; 
and in that sense of the term States they are consequently 
parties to the compact from which the powers of the 
Federal Government result.” Andin that sense of the 
term States, andin thatalone, I contend, has Congress the 
power to admit ‘‘ new States” into the Union. Certainly, 

Congress has not power to admit into the Union a politi- 
cal society so crippled by conditions that it would not 
answer to this meaning of the term. If so, then one State 

might be admitted into the Union upon condition that only 
one Senator, or none at all, should be sent to Congress to 
represent the State; or upon condition that the laws of 
the State should be subject to the revision of Congress; 

whilst another might be admitted upon condition of double 
representation in Congress. ‘The moment, therefore, that 
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its Governments are unquestionably bound whilst that con- 
stitution remains. The question whether one convention 
can, by a particular provisitn, act in derogation of the 
powers of subsequent conventions, is one which it is 
unnecessary to discuss. But whilst I admit that the 
State; in all its departments, is bound as far as it has re. 
stricted itself, yet surely it cannot be contended that it 
is bound beyond that. The constitution which the people 
of that State framed was submitted to Congress; and they 
admitted the State, with that constitution, mto the Union. 
There is nothing in that instrament which takes away the 
power to legislate over the Indians, or modifies that power 
m any particular. The conclusion, therefore, clearly re- 
sults, that they have the same power—are subject to the 
same limitations; that the United States have no more 
power in relation to those States than in relation to either 
of the thirteen original State; tbat they are bound by alk 
the limitations, as it regards the one class of States which 
obtain in relation to the other. In short, that all the States 
are upon the same footing, to all intents and Purposes; and 
that their power of legislation are the saine in regard ta 
all the free population of the State. 

Sir, I have done. My principal object was to vindicate 
the right of the State, of which Iam one of the Repre- 
sentatives, to legislate over all the population within her 
limits. How I have succeeded, in the humble effort 
which I have made, willbe for the Senate, and all others 
interested in the question, to decide. 


Wepnespiry, Apnit 21,1830. 
POWER OF REMOVAL BY THE PRESIDENT, 


power is granted to a society of people within the juris- 
diction of the United States to meet in convention and 
forma constitution for their own government, any ton- 
ditions which may be added calculated to diminish the cs- 
sential rights and powers of a State, are absolutely void. 
Among the powers essential to State sovereignty, is that 
of legislating over every rational being within the limits 
ofthe State, unrestrained except by the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the State itself. If, 
then, in the acts of Congress authorizing the people of 
the western part of the Mississippi territory to hold a con- 
vention, and admitting them into the Union, such condi- 
tions are imposed as diminish this essential right, those 
conditions are void, But I deny that any such conditions 
were imposed by those acts. But whilst I say such con- 
ditions would be void, there is one subject on which I wish 
not to be misunderstood. 1 take it to be true, that the 
principle of relation applies to new States admitted into 
the Union, and that, when they are admitted, the society 
forming them must be considered as having been endowed 
with the rights of sovereignty from the time when autho- 
rity was given to hold a convention. If this be correct, 
then it would follow, that whatever restrictions, not incon- 
sistent with the constitution of the United States, this 
society, represented in convention, imposes on its own 
legislature, or the other departments of its organized go- 
vernment, andits own constitution, must be binding upon 
it until that constitution is changed. In the constitution of 
the State of Mississippi there is the folowing provision: 
‘Whereas, it is required by the act of Congress, under 
which this convention is assembled, that certain provisions 
should be made by an ordinance ofthis convention: There- ey ‘ 3 y 3 
fore, this convention, for and in behalf of the people in-| , The resolution of Mr. BARTON, calling upon the Pre- 
habiting this State, do ordain, agree, and declare, that they| sident for the reasons which induced him to remove Theo- 
forever disclaim all right or title to the waste or unappro-| dore Hunt from the office of the Recorder of Land Titles 
priated lands lying within the State of Mississippi; and thel in Missouri, being under consideration—— nerd 
same shall be and remain at the sole and entire disposition] Mr. McKINLEY moved to lay it on the table until Fri- 
of the United States: and moreover, that each and every| day next; but, at the request of Mr. BARTON, the motion 
tract of land sold by Congress shall be and remain exempt} Was withdrawn. a e . 
from any tax laid by the order or under the auho-| Mr. BART ON said he did not intend to re-argue the 
rity of this State, whether for State, county, township, gencral question of the powers of the President to remove 
parish, or other purposes whatever, for the term of five the Federal officers, as the Senate had removed the in- 
years from and after the respective days of sale thereof; junction of secrecy from one case, and he had published 
and that the lands belonging to the citizens of the United| his argument upon that question, made in secret session 
States residing without this State, shall never be taxed on the 17th March. 'I here vas [he said] some peculia- 
higher than the lands belonging to person residing within| tity in the tenure of this office, distinguishing this case 
the same; that no tax shall be imposed upon lands the| from those of the officers who hold under the act of 15th 
property of the United States; and that the river Missis-| May, 1820, for four years. The office of Recorder of 
sippi, and the navigable rivers and waters leading into the} Land Titles was established soon after the purchase of 
same, or into the Gulf of Mexico, shall be common high-| Louisiana. _Some of his duties are of a ministerial, and 
ways, and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of this] some of a judiciel nature. It was first held by J. L. Don- 
State as to other citizens of the United States, without] aldson, Esq. who fell at the battle of North Point, near 
any duty, tax, impost, or toll, therefor, imposed by this] Baltimore, in the late war, until he resigned and left the 
State. And this ordinance is hereby declared irrevocable| country; then by Mr. T. Bates, until he was elected 
without the consent of the United States,” Governor of Missouri, in 1824; then by Mr. Hunt, the 
According to thisordinance, made a part of the constitu-| present recorder, until some of the office-hunting loungers 
tion of the State of Mississippi, that State, acting in its| around the President, had persuaded the President to ex- 
highest sovereign capacity in convention, has solemnly| ceed powers during the present session, and remove, or 
disclaimed all title to the waste and unappropriated| affect to remove him, to make room for a person now no- 
lands within the State, and delared that they shall be at] minated to fill it. From the establishment of the office to 
the disposal of the United States; that they should not bef the present session of Congress, it has been treated and 
taxed by the State for any purpose, until five years after| considered as an office during the good behaviour and fit- 
the sale thereof by Congress; that no lands, the property| ness of the incumbent. Not coming under the law of 1820, 
of the United States, should be subject to taxation; that} or any other special law, as to the tenure and duration of 
the lands of non-residents should not be taxed higher than| the office, there was no power of removal but what could 
those of residents; that the river Mississippi, and the navi-| be derived from the constitutional obligation of the Presi- 
gable waters emptying into it, and into the Gulf of Mexico, dent to see that the laws be faithfully executed. _ He ad- 
should remain common highways, without any duty, toll, | mitted that if the incumbent were guilty of official delin- 
&c. to be imposed by the State; and that the provisions of| quency, or labored under physical or mental disability to 
this ordinance should remain irrevocable without the con-| perform the duties, the President could suspend his fune- 
sent of the United States. The point on which I wish tu] tions for that cause, and place a fit person in his place; 
be understood is, that, as far as the State has bound itself, | the whole proceeding being, like other originating acts of 
whilst acting in convention, the different departments of] the President, subject to the subsequent sanction or re- 
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straint of the Senate, participating in the displacing as well 
as the appointing of such officers, according to the cotem- 
poraneous exposition and original understanding of our 
form of Government. He denied that in any cases, except 
the cabinet officers, the federal officers were ever intend- 
ed to be rendered the servile creatures of the Executive, 
by being placed under his arbitrary will; but were intend- 
„ed to be freemen, looking to the faithful performance of 
their duties, and to the protection of the Senate and the 
laws, for their offices. [It was fit [he said] that the offi- 
cers of a despot should live or die by the breath of their 
master-——that suited such form of government. Not so in 
a republic—a government of law. 

Such was the exposition of the fathers--such his early 
lesson upon the nature of the government of the United 
States. A contrary doctrine enabled a President to use the 
offices of the republic as bribes or weapons; renderedall our 
public offices, civil and military, dependent for official ex- 
istence upon a President; and put it in his power to employ 
or wield the whole official force of his country-—nay, the 
purse and sword of the country, against its liberties, when- 
ever he pleased. We have been told of late, by the ma- 
jority, that the President is nearer to the people than the 
‘Senate—holding for only four years, and the Senate for 
six; and that, therefore, he should be left to his responsi- 
bility, at the end of his term, to the people, without ex- 
amination or restraint by the Senate during his term. Mr. 
B. said, he had been taught by the cotemporaneous expo- 
sitions of the fathers, that the long term, and compara- 
tively independent tenure of Senators, was the very rea- 
son why the founders of the republic gave to them the 
high charge of restraining the President at every step du- 
ring his term, supposing it impossible that such a body, 
the most permanent and constant of any in the Govern- 
ment, could ever meddle in the election of a President or 
prostitute their stations to the end of party strife. 

But, [said he] look at the inconsistency of the majority! 
They say the President is responsible to the people at the 
end of his term; and, by way of enabling the people to 
judge whether he has, or has not, abused a power entrust- 
‘ed to him for the public safety, they refuse to let the peo- 
ple know for what causes the power was exerted! How 
can the people tell whether he was right or wrong, when 
thus kept in the dark? 

To remove for cause relating to the official conduct, or 
to the mental or physical fitness of the incumbent, is a pub- 
lic and a patriotic virtue; but to pervert the power, which 
we all acknowledge, to the purposes of punishing freemen 
for their opinions or votes, or to purchase supporters, or 
reward office-hunting wretches for their prostituted servi- 
ces or acclamations, would be a great offence, a gross vio- 
lation of our constitutional rights, by a President. How can 
the people tell for which cause the power was exerted, un- 
less the rights of inquiry into the cause of the removals be 
tolerated? He re-asserted that the cause, instead of being 
a state secret, was the very essence of the power to re- 
move at all; and nothing but a consciousness of having vio- 
lated the duties of a President, and the rights of a citizen, 
could induce any President to submit to be thus covered up 
in the dark, if he could find a Senate servile and corrupt 
enough to sereen him from the public eye and examination. 

But, [Mr. B. said} he wouid put this call, moreover, on 
the ground of public interest, by presenting to the consi- 
deration of the Senate the case as it really existed, in re- 
lation to this office. There was a combination of specula- 
tors, official and unofficial, to make fortunes by getting the 
unconfirmed Spanish land claims, amounting to some two 
or three millions of arpents, confirmed by this Government. 
They were men who had engaged on shares to do this for 
the old inhabitants, and other claimants. Hitherto, even 
with the aid of their own interested oaths and official helps, 
they had been unsuccessful, except in a few small claims. 
They had made war upon all honest men and public func- 


tionaries, who had stood as barriers against their schemes, 
and endeavored to prostrate them. Their object is to have 
every honest man removed out of their way; and among 
the rest, this Recorder Hunt, who happens to be both in- 
telligent and-honest, so far as he had ever heard or believ- 
ed. And who would this Senate suppose the coterie pro- 
posed in his place?. A young man of no known capacity 
for business, who, like too many youths in slave holding 
countries, seems to have no honest calling whatever; but 
relies on the office-hunting trade, or smiles of Presidents 
or Governors, for support. He has shown himself emi- 
nently qualified for the purposes of the land jobbing spe- 
culators in these claims, by having been twice convicted 
of fraudulently concealing the property of a debtor from 
his creditors, at St. Louis, which, by our law, is a crimi- 
nal and indictable offence. 

A bill {he said] had lately passed the Senate to refer all 
those unconfirmed. claims to the recorder and two commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the President and Senate, to re- 
examine and report upon them. Judging from the sam- 
ples of Missouri appointments, and particularly the illus- 
trious consul to Chihuahua, and the nomination of a con- 
victed fugitive from the justice of Missouri, to be an Indian 
agent, he presumed those concerned would find no diffi- 
culty in imposing on the President such a board as would 
perform as well as the courts had done in Arkansas; that 
is to say, to confirm all the claims really in existence, good 
and bad; and then confirm all the new ones that might be 
forged and presented! He spoke [he said] from the do- 
cuments reported to Congress at this very session, by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, when he spoke 
thus of Arkansas. ‘These considerations not only demand- 
ed inquiry into the causes of these passing events; but he 
protested that, with the present prospect of proscribing 
common honesty from Missouri, if the bill for the revision 
of those claims were again before the Senate, he could not, 
and he would not, vote for it. 

He protested against the course of the present adminis- 
tration towards the State of Missouri. All that Missouri 
had thrown off, in her efforts to purify and elevate her so- 
cicty, seemed to be carefully hunted up, and restored up- 
on her. “It seemed to be a general restoration, as if her 
Botany Bay and her Siberia were to be emptied in her 
streets, to mark the epoch of this administration! The 
President must surely be imposed upon by the corps of re- 
commenders and office distributers in Missouri, who have 
so full a delegation here at present, or else the President 
was no better than they. The President had sadly depart- 
ed from his original intention in relation to the offices of 
the country. He presumed all this was part of the “ par- 
ty discipline” of the day, intended to make the high places 
low, and the low ones high, to prepare the way to some 
future Presidential election. The offices of our country 
are converted into bribes in our clections, and weapons of 
destruction in our party contests. 

Mr. KANE said he would reserve any observations he 
might have to make on the character and qualifications of 
the gentleman who had been nominated to fill the vacancy 
created by the removal of the gentleman alluded to in the 
resolution, until the proper opportunity had arrived for 
making them known. ‘This opportunity would hereafter 
be afforded in Executive session. The objection urged by 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Barton] against the 
power of the President to remove this officer, presented, 
in one respect, a new question, and furnished the occasion 
for a few observations upon the character of the office, the 
tenure of which was somewhat different in appearance 
from any to which the attention of the Senate had been 
heretofore directed. The tenure of the offices heretofore 
considered, had been fixed, either by the constitution or 
laws of the United Statesin terms. ‘Such was not the case 
here. The office of Recorder of Land Titles for Upper 
Louisiana was created by law, and the President was 
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authorized to fillit: the consent ofthe Senate was not by the 
law required. Yet it had been the practice of Mr. Madi- 
son and Mr. Monroe to make the nominafion to the Senate, 
and the present Executive had followed the example. The 
actcreating the office says nothing of the term for which the 
officer should hold the office, nor of its tenure in any way. 
What, then, is the tenure of any office by law created, in 
the absence of any particular provision, as to time, or the 
manner in which its duties are to be discharged? _ Is it an 
office. for good behavior, or for life? If for. good beha- 
vior, is this and all other petty officers to be impeached 
and tried before this high tribunal? Mr. K. said he un- 
derstood the Senator from Missouri as admitting that the 
Executive had the power to remove, but then this power 
was to be exercised only upon sufficient cause; and pray, 
[said Mr. K.] who is to be the judge of this cause? The 
Executive alone, or the Executive and Senate united? 
The President is bound to see the laws faithfully executed; 
and this duty he cannot perform without a control over his 
agents. He is responsible for the execution of the high 
trust reposed in him by the constitution, and in this re- 
sponsibility, so far as the exectition of Jaws is concern- 
ed, the Senate does not participate. Suppose, then, the 
President should think fit to employ in the public service 
no man who was a public delinquent, a defaulter, for ex- 
ample, of many years standing, and the Senate should sup- 
pose this no objection, this power of removal cannot be 
exercised at all, because the removing power vested in the 
President and Senate is neutralized by this division of opin- 
ion, and in the mean time, the execution of the Jaws is ren- 
dered injurious in its operation, on account of continued 
delinquencies. The President may be called to an account 
for an abuse of his executive authority. How should we, 
the Senators of this republican confederation, appear, 
when sitting as his judges, if his plea of justification was 
filed that the Senate would not consent to the removal of 
the very officer whose mal-conduct had brought upon him 
the impcachment? Sir, an Executive officer whose tenure 
of office is not fixed by law, must, of necessity, hold his 
commission at the pleasure of the Executive, otherwise the 
Executive is an irresponsible agent of the Government. 
‘The practice of every President showed that such had 
been their opinion. ‘The practice with regard to the very 
office in question fully exemplified the correctness of this 
opinion. . [Here Mr. K. read the commission first issued 
by Mr. Madison, followed by another from Mr. Monroe, 
both in terms declaring that the appointee held his com- 
inission at the pleasure of the President of the United 
States for the time being. | Mr. K. said it had been his in- 
tention to discuss the questions of the President’s power 
of removal, on some fit occasion, at large; but he would 
not trespass upon time allotted for an important discussion, 
by consuming more of the time of the Senate at present. 
Mr. BARTON -said,-he desired only to reply to a few 
prominent remarks of the Senator from Illinois. He inti- 
mates that Mr. Hunt may. be a defaulter. Is not that a 
good reason for inguiry instead of concealment? 1s a citi- 
zen to be stabbed in the dark by insinuations, and denied 
the benefit of the open light? Let us know what the cause 
is, and if it be a reasonable one, I will even. say no more 
about the removal, although I cannot vote for the person 
contemplated to take charge of the old land titles and re- 
cords in Missouri. Mr. Hunt had an old navy account with 
the Government, many years ago; but asserts his integrity 
and fairness in’ that matter, and challenges investigation 
and light. That account, if it be hinted at, was under- 
stood by the former adaiinistration that appointed. him, I 
presume. Let us have the causes, be they good or bad. 
‘Phe Senator from Ilinois declined saying any thing about 
the character or qualifications of the proposed successor; 
as, he says, the nomination is pénding. Mr. B. said, he 
had not gone behind the Executive veil to-get the facts he 
had stated. On the 19th instant, lie had received the re. 
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cord of conviction to which he had alluded; and heé chose 
to.use it here. before he committed it to that prison house 
whence he found it so very difficult to’ extract the secret 
matters of this light-shunning administration. ..And, for: 
the special edification of the majority, he informed them, 
that, on the 17th instant, he had received another. record. 
of conviction, and of a deeper dye; for which he had been 
waiting some time, and was now. ready for another execu- 
tive session, when itsuited their convenience. ‘The Sena- 
tor-from Minois has asked, who is to judge of the cause of 
removal but the President? The former proceedings of 
the Senate might answer that.question. Is the President, 
[Mr. B. asked] irresponsible in the exercise of this power? 
You say he is responsible to the people, . Can the people 
come here in mass and inquire the causes of the exertion ` 
of such powers? If not, their representatives have a 
right to ask for them; and especially the Senate, to 
which matters of this nature are confided, in our repre- 
sentative form of government. The practical result of the 
Senators’s doctrine established a despotism in the Presi- 
dent. Every body knows the people cannot come here, in 
mass, to examine these’ matters. The majority say we 
shall not do it for them. Then, it follows, it must go un- 
done, and the President is, practically, unexaminable; and 
the fate of our public men depends on the arbitrary will 
ofasingleman! ‘They live or die by his breath! All our 
offices are but bribes and weapons in his. hands; ‘and if 
that be not despotism, and we a nation of slaves, he did 
not know the definition of such things. The truth is, [Mr. 
B. said] the administration had gone to such a length, that 
there was no way of saving their reputation with the peo- 
ple, but by screening them from the light of inquiry and 
truth. The Senator from Illinois had read an old commis- 
sion from Mr. Jefferson, stating the office to be held at 
the pleasure of the President. Did that alter the relative . 
powers of President and Senate?. Did that change: thé 
form of our Government? The form of the commission 
was probably drawn up by some attorney, clerk, or no- 
tary. Could they repeal our constitution and laws, and 
make our President a four years’ despot, contrary to the 
avowed intention of the framers of our Government? He 
had answered that argument, if argument it were, on the 
17th of March. When a citizen buys public land, and 
pays for it, he is lord of the little domain, by the law of pur- 
chase. But if a form. of patent should be adopted, saying 
he held the land at the will of the President, vould not 
that will be subject to the law, or have we a President 
above law? He put itasa grave Jaw question, to the best 
lawyer in the majority, whether the form of the commis- 
sion, or of the patent, in such cases, did, or did not, “nul- 
lify” the pre-existing, legal, or constitutional rights of the 
citizen? Did it, or did it not, nullify” the relative powers 
of the President and Senate, and change our republican 
form of Government into an unexaminable and irresponsi- 
ble tyranny, for four years, at the pleasure of our Presi- 
dent? Truly, that would be placing a veto on the consti- 
tution itself! Mr. B. said, he had observed that Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s mantle was very anxiously sought by this adminis- 
tration, since the late determination to abandon every re- 
publican principle; even the right of inquiry. The pro- 
phet Elijah, it would be remembered, had. also shed. his 
mantle upon Elisha, amid the smoke and savory fumes 
of a meat offering, made of the oxen of the latter... He 
presumed a public dinner, and set toasts, would. have quite 
as good an effect in controverting all sorts of party deno- 
minations into republicans of the modern type; and if-a 
voracious appetite for office were any test, the-combination 
was composed of genuine republicans; but he entered his 
solemn protest against the doctrines of the majority, with 
regard to the removing power. ‘The President’s cabinet, 
for whose acts he is responsible, ought to be freely cho- 
sen by him; but the officers of the public were ours; the: 
have legal rights, for the benefit of the public, and to be 
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against this latter class of the public officers being render- 
ed sérvile instruments in the hands of the Executive, de- 
pendent for official existence on.the smile of his favor, or 
fiable:to official death at his capricious nod. ` : 

«Mr. BIBB said; questions have been started, at this day, 
touching the power of the President to remove executive 
officers, and the power of the Senate to demand and judge 
the causé of removal. In organizing the Executive de- 
pattments at the first session of the Congress under the 
new constitution, the powers of the President necessarily 
came under consideration. The decision of both Houses ap- 
pears inthe act for establishing the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, approved by President Washington, on the 27th 
of July, 1789. [Vol. 2 Bioren’s Laws United States, p. 6.] 
By that act, a principal officer, denominated the Secretary 
for the Department of Foreign Affairs, was authorized. 
He was to conduct the business “in such manner as the 
President. of the United States shall, from time to time, 
ofdér or instruct.” "This principal officer was authorized 
to appoint am inferior officer, called the chief clerk, «who, 
whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from 
office by the President of the United States, or in any other 
case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the charge 
and custody of all records, books, and papers, appertain- 
ing to the said department.” ‘This department, by the act 
of September 15, 1789, was denominated the ** Depart- 
nent of State,” and the principal officer called the ‘* Se- 
cretary of State.” The Department of War and Naval 
Affairs was established by the act, approved August, 
1789, with a principal officer'and a chief clerk, with a like 
provision for the case of removal of the principal officer 
by the President, or other case of vacancy, as in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. “In the act to establish the 
Treasury Department, approved September, 1789, the 
like provision is made for a principal officer and chief 
clerk, and for the case of removal of the principal officer 
by the President of the United States, or other case of va- 
cancy, as in the other acts alluded to. In thesc three acts 
the power of the President to remove the principal offi- 
cet is conceded, as of constitutional right, not conferred 
by law. . , 

(Mr. B. then read a long list of removals, by Presidents 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. } 

Gen. Washington, from May, 1792, to January, 1797, 
removed many officers whom he had appointed, and ap- 
pointed others in place of those removed, as appears by 
the nominations and confirmations on the Executive Jour- 
nal. Among these are collectors, inspectors, officers of 
the army, a vice consul at Paris, in place of one recalled, 
William Short, minister resident in Spain, in place of one 
recalled, and C. C. Pinckney, minister plenipotentiary, in 
place of James Monroe.’ President Adams removed col- 
Jectors, supervisors, inspectors, officers of the army, and, 
finally, the Secretary of State, Mr. Pickering, was remov- 
ed, and Mr. Marshall was appointed in his place Presi- 
dent Jefferson exercised this power of removal; so did 
President Madison, and the succeeding Presidents. In 
February, 1814, President Madison nominated Return J. 
Meigs, as Postmaster General. A resolution was offered 
in the Senate to ask the President if this office was vacant, 
cand, if vacant, in what manner it became vacant.” This 
resolution was rejected. 

From the commencement of this Government to this 
time, the power of removal has been conceded, first, by 
both branches of the Legislature, in organizing the De- 
partments; 2d, by the uninterrupted exercise of that pow- 
er by all the Presidents. 

From May, 1792, when President Washington made 
his first message, nominating Mr. Wrigglesworth, as the 
Collector of Newburyport, in place of Cross, superseded, 
down tothis time, notwithstanding the various removals 
made known to the Senate, by nominations to fill vacancies 


protected by: the Senate and the laws. He protested! so happening, not one single instance has occurred: in 
which the Senate, as a body, has asserted the right toask 
the cause-of removal, or to exercise an appellate. or revi- 
sory power over the President’s decision. ‘The attempt, in 


1814, to‘ask the cause of the removal of Gideon Granger 
from the office of Postmaster General, was rejected by the 
Senate. Thus the Executive. and Legislative depart- 
ments haye construed the constitution. 

Inthe case of Marbury vs. Madison, (February, 1803, } 
the Supreme Court of the. United States. express their 
opinion, that the nomination, appointment, and commis- 
sion, are three distinct operations.. “< 1st.. Phe nomina- 
tion. This isthe sole act of the. President, andis com- 
pletely voluntary. 2d. The appointment. This is also 
the act of the President, andis also a voluntary act, though 
it can only be performed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 3d. The commission. 

‘© Where an officer is removable at the will of the Ex- 
ecutive, the circumstance which completes his appoint- 
ment is of no concern, because the act is at any time revo- 
cable. Bythe constitution of the United States, the Pre- 
sident is invested with certain political powers, in the ex- 
ercise of which he isto use bis own discretion, and is ac- 
countable only to his country in his. political character, 
and tohis own conscience. To aid him in the perform- 
ance of these duties, he is authorized to appoint certain 
officers, who act by his authority, and in conformity with 
his orders. In such cases, their acts are his acts; and 
whatever opinion may be entertained of the manner in 
which exécutive discretion may be used, still there exists, 
and can exist, no power to control that discretion. The 
subjects are political. 

“ The power of nominating to the Senate, and the pow- 
er of appointing the person nominated, are political pow- 
ers, to be exercised by the President according to his own~ 
discretion. Whenhe has made an appointment, he has 
exercised his whole power, and his discretion has been 
completely applied to the case. If, by law, the officer be 
removable at the will of the President, then a new ap- 
pointment may be immediately made, and the rights of 
the officer are terminated.” 

To those who contend for the supremacy of that Court 
in settling all questions arising under the constitution, this 
case of Marbury vs. Madison, ought to be conclusive. But 
as Tam one of those who deny that the Legislative and 
Executive departments, with the concurrence of the Su- 
preme Court, can change the constitution, 1 will examine 
these questions upon the principles of the constitution. 

When the Governmentis so organized as to secure, by 
reasonable precautions, the enacting of good laws, it is of 
the highest importance that they be faithfully executed. 
Good men are interested. in the faithful execution, be- 
cause their conduct is, inthe general, in conformity with 
the laws. Bad men are interested against the faithful ex- 
ecution, because their conduct is, inthe general, in viola- 
tion of the laws. A feeble Executive produces a feeble 
execution of the Jaws; it is, in effect, a bad execution of 
the laws. A government ill executed degenerates into a 
bad government in fact, howsoever good it may he in theo- 
ry. Energy in the Executive is essential to a good go- 
yernment. What does it avail, to have a good govern- 
ment in theory, but a bad government in practice? good 
laws upon the statute book; but those laws ill executed 
and evaded? Ina government looking to our intercourse 
with foreign nations to preserve peace; direct the ener- 
gies of the nation in war; spreading over such an extent 
of territory, an energetic Executive is more necessary 
than in one of the confederated States. 

In the Federal Government, the Executive should be in- 
vigorated as far as consists with the safety of the republi- 
can principles upon which it is founded. If sufficiently 
guarded to prevent usurpation, a vigorous Executive is 
appropriate to the faithful execution of the great powers 
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of war, peacc, tréaties, and commerce. The Federal Go- 
vernment is doubly watched; first, by. the ordinary safe- 
guards of a simple reprfplic: secondly, by the federative 
rights and reserved powers of the State Governments. 
The principle ingredients which constitute energy in the 
Executive, are unity of action, competent powers, ade- 
quate. provision to maintain itself against the encroach- 
ments of the other departments, and against anarchy. A 
numerous Legislature anda single Executive, seem best cal- 
culated to unite the two great ingredients of a good govern- 
ment, salutary laws, and a faithful execution cf them. De- 
cision, activity, and despatch, will generally flow from the 
proceedings ofa single Exccutive, in a more emineat de- 
gree, than from two or more. As the number is inercas- 
ed, these qualitics of decision, activity, and despatch, will 
be diminished; and it matters not whether the power be 
vested in two or more of equal authority, or in one, sub- 
jected to the control and co-operation of others, as coun- 
sellors to him. 

Whenever two or more are invested with a public office 
and trust, with equal dignity and authority, there is dan- 
ger of difference of opinion, personal emulation, and ani- 
mosity. Whenever these dissensions arise in the Execu- 
tive department, they weaken the executive arm, distract 
the plansand operations, split the community into factions. 
They counteract the most necessary ingredicnts in an Ex- 
ceutive-—vigor and despatch. 

‘The history of Rome, in her best days, furnishes in- 
stances of disscnsions bctween the Consuls, and also be- 
tween the military tribunes who were substituted at times 
to the Consuls. 

‘To guard against more frequent dissensions, prudence 
suggested to the Consuls the policy of dividing the admin- 
istration between them by lot, assigning to one the go- 
vernnent of the city and the suburbs; to the other, the 
command in the distant provinces; but frequently in ex- 
fremities, recourse was had toa dictator. 

In legislation, differcuces of opinion, and the jarrings 
of parties, promote, in the general, deliberation and cir- 
culmspeetion, and cheek excesses in the majority, although 
they may sometimes obstruct salutary measures. But the 
evils of dissension in the Executive, department are un- 
mixed with any advantages. . These dissensions weaken, 
embarrass, and perplex the exccution, of any plan from 
the first to the last. In our forcign relations, m all the 
cuties devolved on the President, by the constitution, re- 
lative to war and peace, treaties and commerce, at home 
and abroad, where unity, decision, activity, and expedi- 
Vion are so necessary, we would have every disadvantage 
to apprehend froma plurality iu the Executive. Besides 
the tardiness and inefAciency which wouid be thereby pro- 
duced, responsibility to censure and to punishment would 
be lessened, if not destroyed. Ina plurality of Exccutive 
heade, amidst mutual accusations, it is difficult to deter- 
mine on whom the blame of pernicious measures ought to 
Fall, and more difficult to fix the punishment according to 
the degree of culpability of each. The exccutive power 
is more easily confined when it is one~multiplication.in 
the Executive is more dangerous than friendly to liberty. 
One tyrantis more tolerable and more easily brought to 
conviction and punishment than twenty-seven. The influ- 
ence and credit of many individuals united in the execu- 
tive power and responsibility, are more dangerous to li- 
berty than either of them singly. 

By the constitution, the powers of this Government are 

. distributed into three departments; the Legislative, the Ex- 
ecutive, and the Judicial. The President of the United 
States is the head and fountain of the Executive depart- 
ment. But his powers are not solely executive. He has 
a qualified negative upon the proceedings of the legisle- 
tive department. Moreover, ‘the shall, from time to time, 
give to the Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and reconunend to their consideration such measures as 
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he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extra- 
ordinary occasions, convene both. Houses, or. either of 
them.” ‘He shall. have’ power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided:two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” <4 He shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” To. perform 
efficiently these important duties devolved upon him by 
Therefore it is,” 
“he sball be Commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
of the United States.” -4$ He shall nominate, and. by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, and other.public ministers and consuls, jud- 
ges of the Supreme Court, and.all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but the Congress may by law vest the appointment ofsuch 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the courts of Jaw, or in the heads of depart- 
ments.” He shall have power “to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen in the recess of the Senate, by granting 
commissions which shall expire at the end of their next 
session.” He shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
exccuted, and shall commission all the officers of the Unit- 
ed States.” In interpreting the constitution, we ought to 
view itas one entire work. All the members should have 
such order, strength, and proportion, as to be homogene- 
ous. Alland singular the parts should cohere and fit, the 
one with the other, so as to answer to the design and end, 
and make one uniform, fair proportioned, natural whole. 
This rule of examination is founded in common sense, 
and ig applicable to all the works of genius and of art. 
In this rule, artists, writers, critics, jurists, the sages of 
the State, and the fathers of the church, all concur. . The 
constitution, provides that the President shall commission 
all officers of the United States. . What is the tenure of 
office which he shall’ grant in the commissions? When 
the tenure of office to be expressed in the commissions is 
decided, then the power of the President to remove this 
or that officer, or his want of power to remove, is deter- 
mined by an inspection of the respective commissions. 
The constitution declares that the judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices. during 
good behavior. ‘Lhis is, the tenure of office to be ex- 
pressed in their commissions. Taking this declaration of 
tenure in favor of the judges, in connexion with the 
power to nominate, appoint, and commission all. officers, 
and the consequence seems to follow clearly, that none but 
the judges are to be commissioned during good behavior. 
Affirmative words here are, in their effect, negative of 
other kindred subjects than those affirmed. Lxpressio 
unius estexelusio allerius.. The expression of one tenure 
in favor of the judges is the exclusion of the like tenure 
as to all other officers. When the constitution was framed, 
the States had exploded the notions that public offices 
were private property, and had established the principle 
that public offices are public trusts, instituted for the pub- 
lic benefit, and to be held either during good behavior 
and the.continuance of the offices, or during pleasure, as 
the one or the other tenure should be, according to the 
character of the respective. offices, most consistent with 
the beneficial management-of the public affairs. The du- 
ration.of the offices is one thing; the tenure by which the 
officer holds his commission is another. The office may 
be created expressly for a limited and defined portion of 
time, or otherwise, the office continuing, yet4he commis- 
sion may be. directed by the constitution or laws. to be 
issued for a limited time. In either. case, however, the 
tenure by which the officer holds that commission may. be 
during good behavior, within the extent of the commis- 
sion, or only during pleasure. There were, then, at the 
making of the constitution of the United States, but two 
tenures, or manners of holding the commissions issued for 
public offices—during good behavior, or during pleasure, 
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When, therefore, the constitution declared that the Pre-|. If a painter should join together a human head, a horse’s 
sident should nominate, appoint, and commission all off-|neck, members collected here and there from the. feath- 
ceis, and: that he should-commission the judges during [ered tribes, and ending with the tail of a fish, would not 
good - behavior, it. followed. clearly: that he: should com- ithe: spectacle be ridiculous? The framers of the Federal 
mission no. other officers during good behavior; but that} constitution never drew such an unnatural, deformed pic- 
all officers, other than the judges, should: be commission-|ture for the Executive department. The Congress and 
ed to. hold during the pleasure of the President... the States would: have turned, in disgust and loathing, 
This interpretation is enforced by other considerations. |from such a hideous deformity. Let us pursue the con- 
The President is elected for four years only. If the cffi-|sequences of an executive corps, appointed during good 
cers, other than- the judges, were commissioned during |behavior, and not removable by the President. Would 
good behavior, and not during pleasure, then the Execu- fit not be passingly strange, and strikingly out of order, to 
tive department would not be duly ordered and propor-|scc one President discarded by the people for disappro-. 
tioned in its parts; the different members would not be {bation of the course of bis administration, another elect- 
suited to the head; the head, the body, and the feet, would jed to change the course of measures, and yet ‘that. the 
not be homogeneous; they would not be‘adapted to the |President elect be surrounded by cabinet ministers, ope- 
design. A President elected for four years, as the head |rating through inferior officers, whose views of policy 
and fountain of the Executive department, with all the twere hostile to his, and accordant with those of his pre- 
executive officersunder him, appointed and commissioned |decessor? A President elected to bring about a spirit of 
during good behavior, not removable by him, but hold-|economy, and healthful action in the body politic, yet 
ing for life, would be incgnsistent with the plan, and with |with heads of departments fastened on him, whose views 
the duties and responsibilities imposed upon the Presi-{of policy are at war with economy, allowing the most ex- 
dent. The term of four years is sufficient for unfolding |travagant constructive claims on the treasury, operating 
the measures of a President, and his course of adminis- [upon the theory that a national debt is a national blessing, 
tering the affairs of the Government, to bring them dis-jand endeavoring to consolidate all the reserved’ powers of 
tinctly to the view of the people for their approbation or|the States into the powers of the Federal Government? 
disapprobation. If disapproved, a change is intended by | That the President elect should be without the power to 
the constitution, through the medium of election. Hf the |discard heads of departments in whom he had no confi- 
President is changed with a view to a change in the course |dence, and unable to effect a change in the inferior exc- 
of measures, then, if all executive’ officers hold at the|cutive officers, would make him the:‘meagre emblem of 
. will of the President, he has the means of changing the jan Executive; a skeleton stripped of his integuments; a 
. executive officers throughout, so far as may be necessary something but little better than a puppet, moved by the 
to effect and ensure the change’proposed in the course of|undersprings and wires of ministers and officers holding 
administration. All executive officers would be subordi-|for life, and destitute of all sense of dependence on the 
nate to the President. Dependent on his will for the!President or the people. What reasonable responsibility 
tenure of office, all would be controlled by his plans and|could be fixed on the President for mal-administration, 
views of administration, and held in obedience and activi-|either as to the preservation of peace, or effecting a fa- 
ty, by his power of removal. The President would then} vorable commercial intercourse with foreign nations, or 
have the competent means to cause the laws to be faith-{in the execution of the laws, if he had no power to re- 
fully executed, and to effect his plans and measures of ad-|call ministers and remove officers, and substitute them 
ministration. The Executive would be well ordered and |by others more suitable to the occasion, and adapted te 
adapted to its end and design--harmonious in its members/the exigency? Suppose a revenue officer, for instance, a 
from the head to the foot. The responsibility imposed | collector at the port of New York, who collects near a 
upon him to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, | million of dollars per month, should be suspected of infi- 
is then reasonable. But if allthe executive officers were |delity, would it not be highly injurious to suffer h'm to 
appointed during good behavior, removable only by im-!remain in office until he had consummated his fraud? un- 
speachment, trial, and conviction, then the head of the|tilhe could be removed by impeachment? or until the 
Executive department would be elected every four years, | President could lay hold of scme overt act to present to, 
but all the other officers would be established for life, in-}the Senate to move them to advise and consent to his re- 
dependent of the President; not controlled by the will,|moval? Suppose a collector, or other receiver of public 
plans, and views of the President; not held in subordina-| moneys, in actual default in accounting and paying tothe 
tion by their immediate dependence on him for the tenure |treasury; must the defaulting officer be suffered to con- 
of office; but held in activity and the course of duty only |tinue his peculations until he can be impeached, or until 
by that distant prospect of impeachment. The vacancies|the Senate can be convened to advise and consent to his 
happening by death and resignation would be annually so| removal? Such a construction of the exccutive powers 
few as to leave the spirit of the executive corps perpetu-}of the President would render them wholly inadequate 
al and unalterable by the Presidential election. We]|to a faithful execution of the laws. It would make the 
should then have an Executive department, with a Presi-|injunction upon him, ‘fto take care that the laws are 
dent elected every four years, but the whole executive | faithfully executed,” an idle mockery. ‘To impose a duty 
corps established for life, permanent in its spirit, and in-|and deny the means to execute it, can impose no respon- 
dependent of the Presidentand the people. A President| sibility for non-performance, The power of nominating, 
for four years, but heads of departments for life, ministers}and appointing, and commissioning all executive officers, 
for life, consuls for life, custom house officers, collectors;;during pleasure; and consequently of removing them at 
inspectors, marshals, attorneys, receivers of public mo-| pleasure, is a political power vested in the President, for 
neys, registers, postmaster, officers ofthe army and navy,| wise and salutary ‘purposes, not only to guard existing 
&e. &c. &e. all, all for life! In a Government instituted|laws against evasions, to protect the revenue against di- 
expressly for conducting the great affa'rs of war, peace, andj lapidations, and to enforce a faithful execution of the 
treaties, levying money, and regulating commerce; such a|laws generally; but also to assure due weight and influ- 
system ofa President for four years, but all other executive;ence to the executive recommendations, of measures 
officers for life, would have been a political monster. which he shall deem necessary and expedient to be adopt- 
« Human» capiti eerviecm pietorequinam ed by the Congress. ; 

s fen ke si vents et paris inducere plumas The President is required by the constitution, “ce from 
Mee bie RO EEEE AiR time to time, to give to the Congress information of the 
« Speetatum admissi risum teneatis emici?” state of the Union, and recommend to them such mer- 
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sures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” It must] and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


be evident that the President, from the nature of his of- 
fice, and from the facilities afforded him, as being the 
head of the Executive department, of commanding every 
information which can be afforded by the heads of the de- 
partments, and through-them from all the other execu- 
tive officers, and of obtaining through them information 
from other ‘sources, can have a more distinct and com- 
manding view of thastate of the Union and. of the mea- 
sures which may be necessary and expedient, than the 
several members of the. Legislative departments. The 
duties, therefore, devolved on the President to give’ in- 
formation of the state of the Union, and to recommend 
measures which he shall judge necessary and proper, as 
well as his qualified veto upon the acts of the Congress, 
are wise and salutary, deduced from his superior means 


of information. His veto is calculated to prevent impo- 
litic legislation. But the veto is but conditional, not ab- 
solute. How far his veto may influence the Congress in 


their deliberations upon it, depends upon the weight and 
influence of the executive power as a whole, and then 
upon the power of the President to prevent the momen- 
tum of the whole from being split and divided into parts 
pulling into opposite directions. The same considerations 
will apply to the weight and influence which the recom- 
mendation of the President will have in forwarding the 
adoption of measures by him communicated to Congress 
as necessary and expedient. For what purpose is he re- 
quired to recommend measures to the Congress, if his re- 
commendations are to have no weight, no influence? And 
what weight or influence can they have, if the heads of 
departments, and all the other executive officers, who 
ought to be aiding in giving them life and activity, may be 
opposing and counteracting the recommendations of the 
President. If all the executive officers were to hold 
their offices for life, independent of the will of the Presi- 
dent, then he would have no means of enforcing an unity 
of action in aid of his recommendations. A President 
surrounded by a corps of executive officers, not holding 
at his will and pleasure, but independent of him, and for 
life, or during good behavior, would have but little influ- 
ence at any time, ‘Che executive corps, in opposition to 
the President, could stifle the measures recommended by 
him. ‘The members quarreling with the head would be 
a disordered, feverish, disturbed action of the body poli- 
tic. Confusion and anarchy are the necessary conse- 
quences. 

If the executive officers were to be commissioned for 
life, then the President would be disarmed of the neces- 
sary and competent means to protect the Exccutive de- 
partment against the encroachments of the co-ordinate 
departments. Mr. Madison, in the forty-cighth and forty- 
ninth letters of Publius, bas illustrated, by reason and by 
historical facts, the insufficiency of mere paper barriers, 
to confine the several departments of powers, Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, from passing the limits assigned; 
that it is necessary to furnish auxiliarids, other than defini- 
tions on paper, to prevent one of the departments: from 
encroaching upon the chartered authorities of the others; 
that “the Legislative department is every where extend- 
ing the sphere of its activity, and drawing all power into 
its impetuous vortex.” And if 1 might be permitted 
without offence; which certainly I do not intend, to re- 
mark upon the claim set up in this Senate, for its partici- 
pation in judging and supervising the Executive in his 
removals from office, after such long and scttled practice 
to the contrary, L would cite this, in addition to those re- 
ferred to by Mr. Madison, as another example of the acti- 
vity of the Legislative department to enlarge the sphere 
of its powers, and draw within its vortex the powers pro- 
perly belonging the Executive department. 

‘The power of nomination belongs to the President— 
the power of appointment is his. ‘He shall nominate, 


shall appoint.” ‘He shall nominate, and he shall appoint, 
and he shall commission, all officers”? The nomination 
and appointment are each the acts of the President.: The 
Senate may refuse their advice and consent, when an un- 
worthy and unfit person is put in nomination; but they can 
neither nominate nor appoint the person removed from 
office. The removal from office is the sole act of the Presi- 
dent. It is his political power. It results from the constitu- 
tion; from the tenure of office established by the constitu- 
tion. The executive officers hold at the pleasure of the Pre- 
sident. . The determination of his will, the removal, is the 
ptevious act; the nomination to fill the vacancy happening 
by that removalis the subsequent and consequentact. The 
Senate cannot touch the removal. Thatis notsubmitted for 
their advice and consent. It is the person nominated who 
is submitted for their advice and consent. ‘The rejection of 
the person nominated to fill the vacancy happening by re- 
moval, cannot restore to office the person removed. The 
removal is a fact done. ‘Ihe rejection of the consequent 
nomination to fill the vacancy cannot undo the fact of the 
removal—it cannot fill the vacancy. 

If the Senate should invest themselves with the power 
of demanding and judging the causes of removals, then 
this would be an appellate power in the Senate, exercis- 
ed over the acts of the President in removing; not a coun- 
sel and advice upon the person nominated. The power 
to demand the cause of removal goes behind the nomina- 
tion, and acts not upon the question submitted by the pro- 
posed appointment. . It Icaves the question submitted by 
the constitution and the nomination of the President—the 
fitness or unfitness of the person nominated---and wanders 
into the causcs and motives of the presidential will and 
pleasure, exercised in removing the former incumbent. 
It is an inquisition over the motives of the President. It 
changes the tenure of office. The President would no 
longer he the head and soul of the Executive department, 
but the Senate would be placed above him, to revise and 
control his political decisions. The unity, activity, and 
despatch, of the Executive department would be de- 
stroyed, by having forty-nine heads instead of one. Men 
ofien oppose a thing merely because they have had no 
agency in planning it, or because it has been done by 
those whom they dislike. To make the Senate a council 
whose concurrence is necessary to the operations of the 
ostensible Executive, would be intolerable in a Govern- 
ment like this, intended to manage our relations of war 
and peace, and treaties; and the powers of levying money 
and regulating commerce. * An artful cabal in that coun- 
cil would be able to distract and to cnervate the whole 
system of administration. If no such cabal existed, the 
mere diversity of views, opinions, and feelings, would 
alone be sufficient to tincture the exercise of executive 
authority with a spirit of habitual feebleness and delay.” 

Over and above the inadequacy of the exccutive means 
to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, in case 
the Senate should invest itself with the power to demand 
and judge the causes of removal, another weighty objec- 
tion would arise. ‘The legislative duties of the Senate, 
connected with this appellate power over the causes for 
removal, would require the perpetual session of the Sen- 
ate; and the system, if not impracticable, would be at war 
with the theory of the constitution. ‘The House of Re- 
presentatives are to impeach, and the Senate to try im. 
peachments. But by this extraordinary course of demand. 
ing and judging the causes for removal, the Senate would 
prejudge the cases of officers supposed to have offended. 
If the cause of removal was demanded, then the existence 
or non-existence of the cause must be tried. If the re- 
moval is advised, the conduct of the officer is condemned; 
if the removal of the officer is negatived, then the con- 
duct of the officer is approved. The Senate will then be 
converted into a secret inquisition into the conduct of of- 
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disaffirm the causes for removal. Whereas, by consider-! — The bill to provide for the removal of the indians west 
ing the power of the President to. remove as ‘a political] of the river Mississippi, having been laid on the table, was 
“power, a removal then. only evidences the will and plea-| resumed; on motion of Mr. J OHNSTON. 
sure of.the President, but does not necessarily involve the| .-Mr: ROBBINS said that the whole argument in favor 
guilt of the officer removed. His guilt or innocence must] of this bill turns upon ‘the question whether the Indian 
depend upon such ulterior measures -as may be instituted] nations within: our territorial boundaries are competent to 
before the judicial tribunals, or before the House of Re- make treaties with the ‘United States: for it makes no 
presentatives as the impeaching body. ý diference whether the Indian nation be within the char- 
Considering the powers of the Federal Government as! tered limits of a State, or out of those limits, if within the 
few and-defined, as conferred for the purpose of adminis-/ limits of the United States: for, if being within a State 
tering and protecting the foreign relations of the States, | renders the Indian nations incompetent to make. a treaty, 
in respect of war, peace, treaties, and commerce, and|the being within the United States makes them equally in- 
for maintaining the mutual interests and general concerns! competent, the reason being the same in both cases, viz. 
of all the States, at home and abroad, as connected with] the being within the jurisdiction of another power, and 
those subjects; believing that all the powers delegated| therefore, as the argument is, subject to that jurisdiction. 
look to, and are connected with, those objects of general} If these Indian nations are competent to make treaties, 
concern and general interest; viewing the safeguards over| then the proposed law is unnecessary, as its objects may 
the executive power as reasonably competent to watch] be effected by treaty; and this law is not necessary to aid 
and secure against tyrapny and usurpation, I am satisfied] the Executive in making this treaty. And if these Indian 
' that the powers of the Executive department were wisely] nations are competent to make treaties, then this propos- 
vested in.a single head. ed Jaw is not only unnecessary, but it is unconstitutional; 
In this view of the constitution, it seems to me very] for it is to make a weaty by the Legislature, which cam 
necessary and proper that all executive officers, commis-| only be made by the Executive and Senate. The turn- 
sioned by the President, shall hold at his will and plea-|ing question, then, of this whole debate, I repeat, is, 
sure, liable to be removed at his will, but subjected, ne-| whether the Indian nations within our territorial bounda- 
vertheless, to the additional restraint of impeachment byf ries are competent to make treaties? 
the House of Representatives, and trial by the Senate. Before I proceed to discuss this question, I have to re- 
This tenure at the will of the President is calculated to mark, that it is a matter of surprise that this question 
preserve, should now be made, when it is now made for the first 


Ast. Due subordination in the officers to the executive time. From the time of the discovery of this new world 
head, soas to ensure a faithful execution of the laws. by the old, down to this time, now more than three hun- 


H . : dred year: y of an Indian nation, si e 
2d. ‘Yo preserve that unity of purpose and action ne- vichi TEE E oe has peter Nees 
cessary for decision, energy, and despatch. Jurys " : 


7 ae ‘ i À made a question before. No jurist, no writer upon pub- 
Sd. To maintain the Executive against the encroach-| Jic law, has ever made ita question. But, through all 
ments of the co-ordinate departments, as well as against! that long tract of time, treaties upon treaties, and al- 
anarchy. most without number, have been made with them, 
4th. To maintain that due weight and influence to thel without a doubt, in a single instance, of thcir competency 
President which was intended by the constitution, in giv-j to make them. This is not denied on the other side; in- 
ing him a qualified negative upon the proceedings of Con- deed, it is admitted that the doctrine and the practice of 
gress, and in assigning to him the duty to recommend tol all past time, for century upon century, has been, to con- 
Congress such measures as he shall judge necessary and/sider these nations, thus situated, as competent to make 
expedient. — - treaties. But all this is treated as if the whole world, 
It seems to me that the exposition of the constitution, | from the beginning down to this time, had been benight- 
in relation to the executive power, which prevailed at) ed upon this subject; as if they had ignorantly supposed 
first, and which has been practised upon for more than/and believed that the Indian nations, thus situated, were 
forty years without interruption, isin conformity with the] competent to make treaties, when, in truth, they were 
true principles and sense of the constitution. That expo-|not competent to make treaties: that Great Britain had - 
sition gives due order, strength, and proportion, to the|been in this deplorable state of ignorance, with all-her 
different members of the Exccutive department, pré-| statesmen; that our Governments, both State and National, - 
serves the due subordination to the executive head, andj had been in this deplorable ignorance, with all their states- 
adapts the means to the ends and design. According toj men; that the jurists, or writers upon public law, of all 
that exposition, each successive President has the same! the world, had all been in this deplorable state of igno- 
momentum of executive power which belonged to the] rance. -Isay so treated; for I do not perceive that this 
first and every preceding President. The peviodical| new opinion is advanced with any less confidence, or with 
elections of the President thus give to the people the ef-| any more diffidence, on account of that mass of authority 
fective control over the course of executive measures and|and usage against it. 
executive administration, by arming cach President elect! Ihave farther to remark, that, if, indeed, it be so, that 
with competent means to give efficiency and activity to] these Indian nations, thus situated, are not, and have not 
the principles which bring him into power, as well as to beca, competent to make treaties, then all the treaties 
arrest a course of administration which shall have put his! made with them are nullities. If so, the consequences of 
predecessor out of power. This exposition subjects the|that consequence would be enough, I should think, to 
whole executive power to the control of the people, di-;make gentlemen pause a little, und even fear the success 
rectly and mediately, at every periodical election of Pre-|of their own argument; for the consequences would be 
sident. The contrary construction would entail upon the | such that the whole body of the rights acquired by Indian 
people an executive body of officers, independent of the treaties, or held under them, or derived from them, would 
President, subject to alteration by such slow and imper-| be torn from their foundations, and the resulting evils 
ceptible degrees, as to render the spirit of the corps! would be incalculably great. I have said that, in that 
perpetual, and independent of any change in the execu-| case, these treaties would be nullities; and who can doubt 
tive head. : it? The President and Senate have the power to make 
On motion of Mr. GRUNDY, the resolution was then treaties; but a treaty made with a party not competent to 
laid on the table, make it, is not a treaty; itis a compact, as distinguishable 
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ing been so? thana present position, fortified: by: a. pre- 

scription that knows no beginning; that runs back as far 

as memory or tradition goes, and. beyond, to’ where itis 

lost in that oblivion in which unknown times and their mea 

morials are all buried-and lost! And such is the: title of. 
every Indian nation now in fact sei juris to be, and remain‘ 
suijuris. There never was, there never can be, any bet- 

ter title to the right of being sui juris. To the validity 

of sucha title, its acknowledgment by other sovereignties 

is not necessary; but if it were, there never has been a 

time in which it was not acknowledged by other sovereign- 

ties, or was denied by any other; but it is not necessary, 

for aright in present possession, fortified: and sanctified ' 
by such a prescription as this is, stands on higher ground, 

much higher, than any acknowledgment by other sover- 

cignties could place it. Unquestionably, then, these nations 

are sui juris, of right sui juris; therefore, sovereign; there- 

fore, competent to make treatics. 

A multitude of matters have been urged upon our con- 
sidcration on the other side, not to disprove the fact of the 
Indian nations being at this moment sui juris, nor the fact 
that they always have been sui juris--for these can neither 
be disproved nor denied—but to prove that though the 
are sui juris de facto, that they are not sui juris de jure; 
not being aware, as it appears to me, that the fact consti- 
tutes the right. It is said, for instance, that the crown of 
Great Britain claimed a right to this country by the right 
of discovery; that what was the right of the crown is ‘how 
our right; and, therefore, that the Indian nations are not 
sui juris de jure. 

Now what was the right as claimed by discovery? (I 
make no question of that right, for the time has gone by 
for making that question, except as amoralist or historian. 
Whatever was the defect of that right originally, time 
now has supplied that defect, as far as defect of right can 
be supplied by lapse of time.) But what was that right 
as claimed by discovery? It was this; a right to the do- 
main of the country, subject to the right of occupancy by 
the Indian nations; and that occupancy to be without re- 
striction as to mode, and without limitation as to time; 
with the right of alienation of their possessory title, re- 
stricted to the proprietor of the domain. ‘This was the 
claim of the British crown as founded on discovery: it was 
so defined and settled in the case referred to by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. McKinsey] the 
case of Johnson and M’{Intosh. It was so settled by the 
court, in that case, because it had been so settled by what 
had become the customary law of nations. But did the 
King of Great Britain claim, (for that is the important ques- 
tion) did he claim these Indian nations as hissubjects, over 
whom, or for whom, he had a right to legislate, for their 
internal regulation? No, never; never was a claim of that 
kind advanced; never heard of; never thought of; that 
claim left them as it found them, subject within themselves 
only to their own jurisdiction. 

Besides this notorious fact, the right of pre-emption 
claimed by discovery is decisive to prove that the right of 
jurisdiction was not claimed. If the Crown claimed these 
Indian nations as his subjects, why claim a pre-emptive 
right to their titles? Did any King claim a pre-emptive 
right to the land titles of his own subjects? Never. If 
discovery then isa good authority for what it claims, it is 
good for what it disclaims: it disclaims the right of juris- 
diction over and for the Indian nations. It therefore af- 
firms and confirms this right in them, and guaranties it to 
‘them. - Is it possible that the honorable gentléman from 
Mississippi can suppose that the case of Grenada. is a case 
in point? That was the case of a conquest, and the con- 
quest ceded by the treaty of peace to the conqueror, to 
be holden as a part of his dominions, and the people as a 
part of his subjects; and both have beenso holden ever since, 

It is said again, that a State has a right to exercise juris- 
diction over persons within its territorial limits, and, of 


from a treaty; and the President and Senate are not com- 
petent to make a compact which is nota treaty; so that 
every such treaty is void, as a treaty, because the Indian 
nation was not competent to make it; and itis void as acom- 

` pact, because the Presidentand Senate are not competent 
to make it. Ifthis beso, my honorable friend from Tennes- 
see need not disquiet himself upon the subject of his contra- 
dictory obligations; for, upon his doctrine, these treaties 
have created no obligations upon the United States. 

Again: [have to remark, that, if these Indian. nations, 
thus situated, are not competent to make treaties, no more 
treaties can be made with them; that the treaties. which 
have been made, and not ratified, if any such there be, 
must be rejected; treaties which have been projected, for 
the purchase and extinguishment of Indian titles, as that 
in Indiana, for instance, must be abandoned: we are to 
get no more lands from them by treaty; if you are to gct 
them at all, you are to get them by compact, and this com- 
pact to be made, not by the Exceutive and Senate, but 
by the Legislature. And, pray, how is the Legislature 
to make such a compact? It would not be possible, I 
think, to overcome the difficulties to this mode of acquir- 
ing Indian lands. 

And then, in case of future wars with those Indian na- 
tions, how are they cver to be terminated, and how are 
the relations of peace ever to be restored, without the in- 
tervention of treaties? Can any one, then, wish to sce es- 
tablished a doctrine fi aught with these, and it may be 
with other equally deplorable consequences? I should 
hope not. But, if we must prove what has never before 
been denied—what has always been admitted—admitted 
in theory, and in practice admitted—namcly, that the In- 
dian nations within our territorial boundaries are competent 
to make treaties——how is that competency to be made out? 

I agree that an Indian nation, to be competent to make 
a treaty, must be a sovereignty; for that treaties, proper- 
ly so called, can only be made by sovereigns with sover- 
eigns; but, for this purpose, it is not material whether the 
sovereignty be dependent or independent; sovereignty is 
all that is necessary to this competency. The honorable 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. M’Kinxry] said the sove- 
reigns must be equal; but he will find no authority for 
that opinion, if, by equal, he meant any thing more than 
that both must be sovereigns. A dependent sovercignty 
is still a sovereignty, and competent to make a treaty. I 
understood this to be admitted by the honorable gentle- 
man from Georgia, in the outsct of his argument; though 
1 could not reconcile the subsequent part of his argument 
with this admission. 

Now what is sovereignty? ” It is to be sui juris;——that is, 
to be subject, within itself, to no Jaw but the law of its own 
making; externally, it may be subject to another jurisdic- 
tion, and then itis a dependent sovercignty--to what de- 
gree dependent, will depend. upon the treaty or treaties 
by which it is made dependent, ifso made by treaty. Now 
this is the condition of every Indian nation in our country, 
sui juris, and therefore sovereign; but subject externally 
to another jurisdiction, and therefore a dependent sover- 
eign. This has always been their condition since they ceas- 
ed to be independent sovereigntics. Since they ceased to 
be independent sovereignties, there never has been a time 
when this was not their condition. When, or where, I 
would ask, has any Indian nation been subject within it- 
self, to the law of another jurisdiction? I know of none; 
I have heard of none. If there be one, that one would 
be an exception from the rest, but would not. affect the 
right of the rest; that one may have relinquished its right 
to be sui juris; and then it would not be regarded as an 
exception. ; 

Now the fact of being’ sui juris, and always of having 
been so, constitutes the right to be so. I would be glad 
to know if any nation has, or ever bad; better title to be 
juri sui juris than the fact of being so, and of always hav- 
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course,. over the Indian nation within its limits; and, there-|that these States have subjected those Indians to State le- 
fore, that such Indian nation can have no right to exemp-|gislation. _ Without stopping to inquire how: that fact is, 
tion from that. jurisdiction... If this:State right was admit-jand,.if'a fact, whether it has been with the willor against 
ted, it-would not disprove the Indian right; it would only [the will-of. these Indians; it is enough to say, thataf those 
prove that the two rights were incompatible, and that-if/ States haye undertaken that legislation over those Indians, 
the State night is exerted.and executed against the Indian |against: their will, and while they were a tribe and sui fu- 
right, that the Indiangieht must be annihilated. That- the fris; and when, up to that time, they had always been: sui 
Indian nation is placed within the limits: of another juris-|juris, that fact, instead -of proving a right in that legista- 
diction, proves nothing against the Indian right, for that|tion, proves a wrong by that Legislature; and instead of 
must be the situation of eyery Indian nation within our |disproving the Indian right, it proves 4 violation of that 
territorial limits. . It is so, and was to be so, by the very |right. T trust it is too late in'the day, and so enlightened 
claim originally. made to the country, on which it was ori-jas this is, to contend that a fact which is a wrong is a pre- 
ginally settled, and by which it is now held. This coun-|cedent to justify a similar wrong; and: that-a violation of 
try was in the possession of these Indian nations; the British right in one case becomes a warrant fora violation of right 
claim toit, as founded in discovery, was a claim to the do-|in all similar cases. ; d 
main of their country, subject to their right of occupancy.| In the multitude of matters urged upon our considera- 
. They of course must be situated in that domain. That -do-|tion, to show that the Indian nations are not sud Juris de 
main was parcelled out into colonies, now become States; jure, these are all which appear to me to have the appear- 
the Indian, nations of course. must fall within the limits ofj ance of argument; for in the rest, I confess I cannot see 
those. States. So that, by our very claim to their country, even that appearance. | It is said, for instance, (and I no- 
they were to-be, and to remain within our jurisdiction, and|tice itas a sample of the rest, for it would be endless to no- 
exempt from that jurisdiction, and subject only to their own. | tice them all in detail, ) that the Indian is an inveterate sa- 
To strengthen this State claim against the Indian right, |vage, and incapable of civilization. Admitting this to be 
it is said that the State within its territorial limits has alljthe fact, which I by no means do admit, what has it to do 
the rights which the crown of Great Britain had within| with the question, whether his nation is sui juris, and com- 
the same limits. But, as has been stated, the crown of|petent to make a treaty? Is the Indian right less a right 
Great Britain made no such claim against the Indian right. | because the Indian is a savage? Or does our civilization 


Happy will it be for these nations, if the claim of that 
crown js adopted by. the States as the measure of their 
claim, and if they will content themselves therewith- 

Still it is said that a sovereign independent State has a 
right to jurisdiction overall its own population; and that 
these States were sovereign and independent when they 
adopted this constitution; and that they did not surrender 
this attribute of sovereignty by that adoption. Admitting 
all this, it is still to be proved that an Indian nation within 
a State, is a part of the population of that State. How 
can this be seriously pretended? The population of a 
State, is the population which constitutes the community, 
which. constitutes the State, which is protected: by the 
laws, and amenable to the laws of the. State, as that com- 
munity. But an Indian nation within a State is not a part 
of that community; is not protected by the laws, and ame- 
nable to the laws of the State as a part of that community. 

The population of the United States is taken periodical- 
ly, by regular ccnsus; it is now about to be taken for the 
fourth time; were the Indian nations within the United 
States ever included in any census as a part of the popula- 
tion of the United States? Never, as every one knows. 
And why not, ifall persons within the limits of a sovereign 
jurisdiction are necessarily. the subjects of that jurisdic- 
tion, as a part of the population under that jurisdiction? 

The States pay direct taxes to the United States, in pro- 
portion to their numbers; that is, to their population. But 
are the Indian nations within the States included ‘in that 
population? Never; they are expressly excluded by the 
constitution of the United States. Then, the States them- 
selves, by adopting the constitution, have defined what 
constitutes their own population; and have excluded from 
it these Indian nations. ; 

Still, it isinsisted, and as a branch of the same argument, 
that the constitution gives the Executive no authority to go 
within a State and make a treaty with a part of its popula- 
tion. This is true; but an Indian nation within a State, as 
we have just seen, is not a part of its population. The 
power to make treaties, as given by the constitution, is a 
general power, and may be exercised at the executive 
discretion, with any nation or people competent to make 
a treaty; and it is not material where that nation is situated 
or placed; if competent to make a treaty, our Executive 
is competent to make it with them. 

Again, it has been said that in several States in which is 
situated some tribe or remnant of some tribe of Indians, 


give us a title to his right? A right which he inherits 
equally with us, from the gift of nature, and of nature’s 
God. The Indian is a man, and has all the rights of 
man. Thesame God who made us made him, and endow- 
ed him with the same rights; for ‘‘of one blood hath he 
made all the men who dwell upon the earth.” And if we 
trample upon these rights, if we force him to surrender 
them, or extinguish them in his blood, the cry of that in- 
justice will rise to the throne of that God, and there, like 
the blood of Abel, will testify against us. If we should 
be arraigned for the deed before his awful bar, and should 
plead our beasted civilization in its defence, it would, in his 
sight, but add deeper damnation to the deed, and merit 
but the more signal retribution of his eternal justice. “As 
to the civilization of the Indian, that is his own concern in 
the pursuit of his own happiness; if the want of it is a 
misfortune, it is his misfortune; it neither. takes from his 
rights, nor adds to our own. As to his being an invet- 
erate savage, and incapable of civilization, 1 do not be- 
lieve it; in that respect, I believe he is like the rest of man- 
kind. The savage-state is the natural state of man; and 
that state has charms to the savage, which none but the 
savage knows. Man, no where, at no time, ever rose from 
the savage to the civilized man, but by the spur of an ab- 
solute necessity; a necessity which controlled and could 
not be controlled; it was. not until he could no longer live 
as a savage, or go where he could live as a savage, that he 
would submit himself to that incessant Jabor and severe 
restraint, which lies at the foundation of all civilization; 
and to which nothing but education and habit reconciles 
the nature even of civilized man. The wild and free na- 
ture of the savage, unaccustomed to involuntary and con- 
stant labor, and to the multiplied and severe restraints of 
civilized society, revolts at the idea of that labor and those 
restraints; and his strong repugnance to them can be only 
overcome, as I have said, by the force of an overruling 
necessity. I have said this, not that I disapprove or would 
discourage attempts at their civilization; but to account 
for the only partial success, if it has been only partial, 
which has attended those attempts; and at the same time 


to vindicate the Indian from the charge of incapacity for 
civilization, any farther than as it is applicable to all man- 
kind, while in a savage state. 
and is beginning to exert its civilizing tendency, where 
the tribes in question now are, but will no longer exist, if 
they are removed as is contemplated by this bill. 


That very necessity exists, 
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Again, it is alleged against one of these nations, situated 
notin one, but in several of these States, that they have 
been guilty.of an act which forfeits their right to live inde- 
pendently of State jurisdiction, and which requires that 
the forfeiture should be immediately and rigorously en- 
forced. It is the act of their having changed the form 
of their government for their own internal regulation. It 
seems that, to better. their condition, and with a view to 
their own civilization, they have discarded that of the 
savage, and adopted the government of civilized man. 
And it is a government well devised to improve that con- 
dition, and ensure that civilization—a government that is 
in itself a monument of wisdom; that speaks volumes in 
favor of their capacity for civilization, and of their advances 
therein; for it has every essential feature of a free and 
well balanced government. It is evidently not a work of 
blind imitation; for while it has followed the best models, 
it has followed them only so far as they were adapted to 
their circumstances; and it is original so far as their cir- 
cumstances required it tc be so--and, where it is original, 
it is no less admirable than where it is imitative. Attentive 
to those circumstances, so far from assuming any powers 
inconsistent with their external relations, either to the 


dew, it has passed away; for the chief of that mighty na- 
tion has been appealed to, to make good that guaranty, 
but has been appealed to in vain. He has told. them that 
he will not make it good; and that they must submit to 
that alternative. 

But we are told they have deserved all this, because they 
have changed the form of their govérnment. But has this 
changed their external relations with the United States, 
or with those States? Not in the least. Not in any one 
possible respect. The new government, like the old, is 
made for their own internal regulation, and for that object 
merely. Sui juris as they are, and always have been, 
they had a right to make the law for their own internal 
regulation, according to their own will, and to change it 
from time to time, according to that will. They have done 
this, and, in doing this, they have done no more than 
they had a right todo. If they now are a government 
within a government, at which such an outcry is made as 
justifying their destruction, so they always have been; and 
not more so now than they always have been. They have 
always been what the gentleman calls an imperium in im- 
perio--dependant, and without the external prerogatives 
of sovereignty; but still an imperium. But no matter— 


United States or to those States, that Government recog-| no matter how justifiable, how proper that change of 
nises and ratifics those relations exactly as they exist, and | government was, how strictly a mere exercise of right; 
confines itself entirely to provisions for their own internal | they see and feel that their doom is sealed—that the decree 


police. Sensible of their rude state, and with a view to 
their own civilization, it makes it the primary duty of the 
nation to provide the means of education, and to promote 
the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge. Indeed, all its 
provisions show a wise survey of the present, and a provi- 
dent forecast for the future. Now, this new government 
is not to be tolerated for a moment: State legislation must 
come and abate it as a nuisance; and the nation are to be 
punished for this atrocious act, with the forfeiture, and 
for ever, of every national right. They are not to be per- 
mitted even to resume the government they had discarded, 
and to live again as savages: but they are at once, and 
for ever, to be subjected to the rule of another jurisdiction, 
never again to enjoy the right of self government——a right 
which has come down to them from their fathers, and 
through an unknown series of generations, and for an un- 
known series of ages--a right which they had used, but 
not abused; certainly not in the act which is made a pre- 
text for its destruction. 

Ill fated Indians! barbarism and attempts at civilization 
ate alike fatal to your rights; but attempts at civilization 
the more fatal of the two. The jealous of their own rights 
are the contemners of yours; proud and chivalrous States 
do rot think it beneath them to take advantage of your 
weakness. You have lands which they want, or rather 
which they desire, for they do not want them; your rights 
stand in their way, and those proud and chivalrous States 
do not think it beneath. them to destroy your rights by 
their legislation. Proud and chivalrous. States do not 
think it beneath them to present to your feeble and help- 
less condition this alternative—cither to abandon your 
homes, the habitations you have built, the fields you have 
planted, and all the comforts you have gathered around 
you; the homes of your fathers, and the sepulchres of 
their dead; and go far into the depths of an unknown 
wilderness, there to abide the destiny which may there 
await you, of to surrender your rights, and submit your- 
selves to their power, but to expect no participation in 
their rights. 

An alternative which has planted dismay and despair in 
every heart that palpitates in that nation; for they see 
their situation, and that nothing is left them but resignation 
to their fate. Within themselves, they have no resource; 
without, they have no hope. The guaranties of treaties 
made with the United States--the faith ofa mighty nation 
pledged for their protection, which was their hope—is now 
their hope no more; like the morning cloud and carly 
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is gone forth, and will be executed. 

The cry of the miserable Indian will not arrest it; the 
sympathy of this nation in that cry will not arrest it; that 
sympathy is not credited, or, if credited, is despised; and 
we are told here, and in a tone of defiance, too, that no 
power shall arrest it. My fears are, that no power will 
arrest it—none certainly will if this bill pass, and without 
this amendment; for then the Executive will not arrest it. 
But if executed, and when executed, for one, I will say, 
‘that these Indians have heen made the victims.of power 
exerted against right—the victims of violated faith, the 
nation’s faith—the victims of violated justice: yes, I call 
God to witness, of his violated justice. 

Mr. WHITE said, that, as chairman of the committee 
who reported the bill, it was expected of him to notice 
some remarks made by gentlemen in opposition to it, and 
overlooked by those who supported it, but did not desire 
to do sq while any gentleman wished to say any thing on 
the subject. 

Mr, FORSYTH then took the floor, and occupied it 
until the usual hour of adjournment. 


Tucnspar, ArrIL 22, 1830. 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 

On motion of Mr. HAYNE, the bill providing for the 
further regulation of the Patent Office was taken up for 
consideration, together with an amendment proposing to 
admit foreigners to the privilege of patenting inventions 
in this country, and increase the fees both to foreigners 
and on our citizens. 

Mr. H. explained its object, and the circumstances 
which induced them to adopt the amendment. It appear- 
ed that a number. of petitions from foreigners had been 
regularly before the Committee on the Judiciary, for spe- 
cial Jaws to enable them to exercise their inventions in this 
country; and were productive of great expense to the 
nation, as well as to the individual applicant. In conse- 
quence of this inconvenience, both to the patentee and the 
country, the committee had come to the conclusion to 
admit the subjects or citizens of all other States, Empires, 
and Kingdoms to take out patents in this country, subject 
to the laws of their respective countries, by paying two 
hundred dollars into our treasury, instead of seventy-five 
dollars, the amount of the sum claimed by the provisions 
of this bill from our own citizens. 
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“Mr. DICKERSON said; he had:doubts about the pro-|Judiciary... By these amendments, it was proposed to in- 
priety of adopting the amendment proposed. to the bill, | crease the fecs for obtaining patents; and the reasons as- 


or: even the first. section of the bill itself. He was of opi- 
nion that the sum required by the present law-for- the privi- 
lege of taking outa patent was quite sufficient. He believ- 
edit was'now placed at thirty dollars; and, if he was called 
upon foran opinion h this‘subject, he would reduce in- 
stead of increasing the: fees. He thought it was the duty 
of Congress,'as it was the interest of the country, to pro- 
mote, and not to.discourage, the inventive genius of those 
who devote’ their talents, ingenuity, and time, in prose- 
cuting discoveries in the useful arts, for the benefit of the 
country. 
those who ‘applied. for patents had exhausted all their 
little means in perfecting their discoveries and rendering 
them serviceable to the country; .and if difficulties were 
thrown in. the way of taking out patents, their inventions 
could not be tested, and their utility lost both to the iùn- 
ventor and the country. He was‘opposed to that feature 
in the amendment which proposed to raise the fees on 
forcignpatentees to two hundred dollars; because if it be 
admitted that the patents are of importance to the country, 
as-he believed all would admit, then he thought that all 
should be placed on the same footing. 

Mr. HAYNE said, at an early period of the session, a 
communication was received by the committee from the 
Secretary of State, covering a report from the superin- 
tendent of the Patent Office, recommending what ought 
to be done for the better regulation of the institution; and 


It was well known [said Mr. D.} that many of|from the useless inventions. 


‘signed. for this. increase.of fees, were to exclude the im- 
mense number of useless inventions which were daily pre- 
sentedat.the Patent, Office. 


It appeared to him, .[Mr. 
H.] that, if the reasoning of. the committee were correct, 
a“diminution® of clerical: duties in the office must, fol- 
low. as an inevitable consequence. He thought we got 
along very well. under our present Jaw, and was inclined 
to believe that the «mendments:-woukl, instead of re- 
moving evils, be productive of many. The: increas- 
ing of fee, he did not believe, would sift out the useful 
r They depended upon ex- 
pernnent, and the valuable are as liable to be excluded as 
the worthless. He would mention the inyention of the 
cotton gin, the nail casting machine, and propelling. beats 
by steam, any one of which was of more advantage to 
the nation than would counterbalance all the evilsintended 
to be removed by the amendments; yet all might have 
been lost to the country under these amendments. With 
respect to the clause relating to foreigners, he thought it 
in some measure a proper one. The committee had to 
encounter a great deal of labor in presenting their peti- 
tions, examining their claims, and their bills, and vast ex- 
pense was incurred by the country; bus (as we under- 
stood him) the fees exacted from them were too high. He 
thought that, instead of two hundred dollars, the fee might 
safely be reduced to one hundred dollars. 

Mr. McKINLEY said, that great unanimity had prevailed 


stating, among other things, that great inconvenience had |in the committee with regard to the amount of the fees to 
resulted fromthe low sum for which patents can be ob-|/ be charged for patents. On that subject there had been no 
tained, in consequence of which the office was crowded | difficulty. The great difficulty had been so to frame the 
with a number of useless mventions, of no earthly use to |law as to prevent the issuing of patents for uscless inven- 


the patentees or the public. ‘The committee, after the 


tions. {thad been at length settled that the increasing of 


examination of the snbject, with such lights as were pre-|the fees would have the effect of lessening the number of 


sented to them, thought it would be better, by raising the 


patents. The committee had had another object in views 


price of patents, to restrict the issuing of them in such/and this was to increase the responsibility of the officers 


numbers, rather than throw open the doors so widely as 
hitherto, for the admission into the office of useless lum- 
ber, by which the business of the office was increased, 
and the community at large, in a great many instances, im- 
posed on, In raising the price of a patent from thirty 
dollars to seventy dollars, the committee were of opinion 
that no useful invention would be prevented from being 
known; though he thought there could be no doubt that 
the increase of price would have a salutary effect in pre- 
venting applications from ignorant or unworthy persons. 
With regard to that branch of the amendment which per- 
mitted the issuing of patents to foreigners, in certain cascs, 
he would observe that the committee had been subjected 


charged with the management of the business; for it had 
been found that many patents had issued where the 
fees had not been accounted for; and it was to provide 
against this that the first section had been framed. Mr. 
McK. thought there was no danger of any useful inven- 
tions being excluded from the public notice in conse- 
quence of the increase of fees to seventy dollars; that sum 
was too small to prevent any one from taking out a patent 
for any invention of sufficient importance to promise him 
any remuneration for his skill and labor, With regard to 
the proposed charge of two hundred dollars for a patent 
toa foreigner, he thought withthe gentleman from South 
Carolina, that some distinction ought to bemade between 


to much trouble for several years past, in consequence of|citizens and strangers, and that settling some definite 


applications from that class of persons who could not ob- 
tain patents under the existing laws. He thought it much 


principle on which they might be admitted to the privi- 
leges of our Patent Office, would be preferable to leaving 


better to establish a general principle by law, for granting | their cases to separate legislation. 


patents to foreigners, than to legislate,.as heretofore, for 
each individual case, after subjecting the committee to the 
labors of an investigation and report. ‘To the gentleman 
from New Jersey, he would reply that there could be no 
difficulty in the way of the superintendent’s ascertaining 
the Jaws of other countries in relation to patents, so as to 
grant them to citizens of countries which did not exclude 
ours from like privileges; the usages of foreign countries 
under their patent laws were not necessary. A dif- 
ference ought to be made between our own citizens and 
foreigners; and the committee, in establishing the differ- 
ence, had tarned their eyes towards England and France, 


Mr. ROWAN thought the honorable gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Dickerson] had not given the subject 
that reflection to which its importance entitled it. He 
was of opinion that seventy-five dollars, the sum to which 
the fees were proposed to be increased, would not pre- 
vent the inventors of what are really useful from obtaining 
a patent; because they will always be able -to purchase a 
patent if the invention be valuable. But the people of 
this country had been so frequently imposed on by their 
Eastern brethren, who travel over the country with their 
patented notions, which they sell to the honest and unsus- 
pecting farmers. When they hadnot money, the patentees 


and had ascertained that the fees paid in those countries|would dispose of their notions for notes or obligations: 


were higher than any proposed to be fixed by the bill. 


but, before the note or obligation becomes due, the im- 


Mr. HOLMES observed, thatit seemed to him, the two | position is found out--paymentis refused—suit is entered, 


additional clerks called for in the bill, for the performance {and the industrious farmer is dragged at a great expense 
of the supposed. increased duties of the Patent Office, Jand inconvenience from his business to the Federal court. 
were rather unnecessary, when viewed in connexion with |He had seen many such cases himself... He mentioned a 
the other amendments proposed by the Committee on the [patent for. distilling by steam, and another fora “bulk 
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head,” that were oldand utterly useless, though they were 
sold, and. the purchaser brought a great distance to the 
Federal court-to defend himself against the imposition. 
He did not suppose’ that the great discoverers of the cot- 
ton gin, the steamboat, &c. could have been lost from the 
fee being raised to seventy-five dollars. But when the 
ee is only twenty or thirty dollars, every trifling notion 
is patented, to the injury of the people, and the patentee 
not-unfrequently, He did’ not think that our country- 
men fequired much legal encouragement to stimulate the 
spirit of improvement. Let any one go into the Patent 
Office, and he will find that the spirit is not very sluggish. 
It was prudent, to be sure, not to damp it by imposing an 
enormous tax. Asit related to the tax on foreign patentecs, 
the committee were influenced in placing it at two hun- 
dred dollars, from having understood that that fee was 
smaller than what is required by the laws of forcign 
nations. In reply tothe idea advanced by the Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. Hows] that the increase of fees would 
decrease the duty of the office, and consequently so far 
remove the necessity for clerks, Mr. R. reminded the 
gentleman from Maine, that if his reasoning were correct, 
still the duties of the office have more than doubled, and 
hence the necessity for the additional clerks provided for 
by the bill. He had understood that the revenue derived 
from the ofice would support these clerks, and still leave 
asurplus to go into the treasury. Unless as a general 
aneasure, Mu. R. had no particular concern for this offtecs 
but as it was necessary and important to the country, he 
thought that the arrangement and provisions of the bil] 
would have a salutary tendency. 

Mr. DICKERSON observed, it was true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that he was not much acquaint- 
ed with the subject. He did not before know that a bill 
ofthat nature had been before the Senate. His opinion 
still was, and he thought that a little reflection. would 
bring the gentleman from Kentucky to the same couchi- 
sion, that there was no necessity of increasing the fees for 
patents. Any increase of fees could only be made for 
one or two objcets—for purposes of revenuc, or for the 
sake of diminishing the number of patents. Now, al- 
though he was perfectly willing to increase the namber 
of clerks in the Patent Office, he never wished to sce any 
revenue derived from it; and as to the idea of diminishing 
the issue of patents, he could not see how the increasing 
of the fees could possibly lave that effect. Those who 
gave their time to the invention and improvement of ni- 
chinery, could, cither through the instrumentality of 
friends, or on tke credit ofa useful invention, raise moncy 
enough to pay for the patent; and those whose inventions 
were not useful, would be most apt, through want of skill, 
to set a high value on them; and procure, by some means 
or other, the price of apatent. But the gentleman from 
Kentucky talked of the number. of Eastern notions, by 
aneans of which the people of his State had becn defraud- 
ed, Now Mr. D. would only observe, Wat notions were 
not peculiar to the people of the Hast-—they were to be 
found every wherc--as well in the North, South, and 
West, as in the Bast; and those who did not like Eastern 
notions, might turn the tables on them. Mr. Dickenson 
would have no objection to any reasonable plan for dimin- 
ishing the number of patents issuing from the Patent Of- 
fice, lar he believed as much folly was collected there as 
ever was collected together in any one place in the world; 
but he did not believe that any increase of fees would re- 
medy the evil; it would only have the effect of Jaying a 
tax on genius, without producing any good. With regard 
to that part of the bill which charges two hundred dollars 
for the patent to foreigners, he was opposed to it, and 
moved to strike out “two hundred” and insert fifty dollars. 

Mr. FORSYTH said that he thought the provision re- 
specting foreigners a very fair onc==it was one of per- 
fect reciprocity. He would suggest one idea to the chair- 
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man of the committee that presented the amendment re- 
lating to the admission of foreigners to the benefits of the 
patent law—it is this: when patents are granted.under the 
existing Jaws, the patentees have the exclusive right t6 
dispose of their rights, and, when they are sold, itis nour 
own country; but the privilege toforeieners, by the pro- 
visions of the bill, are such, that if they do not choose to 
sellin this country, we are deprived of the advantage of 
using them for fourteen years, while their own country 
may be enjoying the use.of them. All know the jealousy 
that exists in other countries in relation. to this subject, 
andthe fear that we should become. acquainted with the 
principles of their inventions. 

Mr. HAYNE observed, that, as far 
been able to ascertain, the regulations, -or nearly similar, 
which prevailed here in relation to patent laws, prevailed 
in Europe. There was no possibility of regulating, by 
law, the sale of patented inventions; but he believed ifany 
foreigner took out a patent and refused to scll, he would 
incur a forfeiture. A provision might be inserted. in the 
bill, that the foreign patentec must sell; but he must also 
be allowed to fix his price. ‘That difficulty was Insepara- 
ble from the subject. It appeared to him, (Mr. H.] that the 
only security to be had, was in that strong sense of interest 
which would induce every man to sell out his invention 
speedily, for the purpose of realizing the expected profit. 

Mr. CHAMBERS, in reply to the observations of the 
gentleman from Georgia, said, that if the citizen or sub- 
ject of a forcign powcr were to obtain a patent in this 
country for an invention, in order to restrict its use to his 
own country, an American citizen might use it, ‘subject to 
an action for damages in a court of law; and if a foreigner 
were to come here to obtain a patent for the purpose of 
prohibiting fer using it, he was of the opinion that a court 
of justice would not award much damages for a violation 
of the law, when, in the country in which the patent was 
used, such violation did not interfere with its sale. Mr. 
C. was of the opinion that every dollar derived from the 
revenue of the Patent Office should be expended for the 
encouragement of the useful arts; or, in other words, that 
there should not be a dollar drawn from the proceeds of 
the ofice, after paying its expenses, to go into the United 
States’ treasury. He was, therefore, opposed to the in- 
crease of patent fee, proposed by the bill, With respect 
to the provision for admitting foreigners to the benefits of 
the patent law, he approved of it. He believed that, ac- 
cording to the present mode of passing special bills’ for 
that purpose, the cost to the Government, in every in- 
stance, excecded two hundred dollars, and the trouble 
and expense to the individual were also great and per- 
plesing. Tic mentioned one casc, where a gentleman 
had been a whole year waiting on Congress, to ob- 
tain a patent right for a useful and important invention. 
Yet, from the multiplicity of business before them, the bill 
could not be acted on; and the eppheant, after having sub- 
jected himself to great expense and loss of time, was 
obliged to abandon h object until another session, 

My. ROWAN observed, that, ifthe gentleman from New 
Jersey had bestowed any examination on the subject, he 
would, with his usual reflection, have seen the dificul- 
tes attendant upon permitting individuals to monopolize 
the sale of articles belonging to the common concerns of 
life, under the pretence of taking outa patent for them. 
kts constituents were so simple as to believe that when 
any thing emanated from Washington, and having the 
sanction of high official authority, it established an un- 
doubted right to the article specified. They, moreover, 
had such a horror of being dragged before the Federal 
courts, that they were too apt to give up, and suffer them- 
selves to be defrauded, either by pa ying the whole, or by 
a compromise. Did not the. gentleman see the evils re- 
sulting from individuals claiming the exclusive right to ar- 
ticles formed frem the dictates of commonsense, and of 


as the committee had 
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common and daily use? There was nothing that the East- 
ern patent venders had not taken out patents for—from 
washing-machines to millinery; (he did not mean the fig- 
leaf, büt improvements in the mode of cutting female 
dresses;) the baking of bread, (he apprehended bread was 
used before the old ‘people left the garden;) ‘nothing had 
escaped them. > With respect to the gentleman’s argu- 
ments that the increase of fees would not diminish the 
number: of patents, it might apply to marriages, though 
not to patents; for he beheved those who married were 
not tempted into matrimony by the lowness of the fees, 
nor would those inclined to celibacy be kept out of it 
solely by any high fees that might be imposed. Let us 
[said Mr. Rowan] offer sufficient encouragement to the 
obtaining of patents—but let us not believe that no impo- 
sitions are practised, and, in consequence, refrain from im- 
posing such restraints as will, in some degree, have the 
effect of preventing them. —. 

Mr. NOBLE said, as to the marriage fees alluded to by 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Rowan] he thought 
they did not suit his purpose. He was astonished that there 
was not another clause introduced in the bill, making pro- 
vision for taking out patents for reform. These were to 
have been the days of regeneration, but he believed they 
were the days of degeneration. This Secretary of State 
of ours wants four thousand five hundred dollars for the 
Patent Office--two more clerks under his patronage. 
Would he go in person to the Patent Office? No, sir; he 
would not, though I believe him small enough to go into 
one of the rat traps there. He said he would vote against 
the bill and amendment; instead of increasing the tax to 
seventy-five dollars, he would prefer reducing the present 
tax at least one-half. As regards the forcigners, he would 
act on that if it were important; but as to the four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars which were to be given for these 
changes, he had no idea of it. 

Mr. HAYNE had only one word to say. He would have 
been much better satisfied if the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Dickenson] had not made his motion, particu- 
larly as that gentleman had expressed himself as opposed 
to the admission of foreigners to the privileges of the 
patent law. If he were opposed to them, he ought not 
to facilitate the means of embracing it, which is the inevi- 
table tendency of hisamendment. “He [Mr. H.] had great 
confidence in the inventive genius of'his countrymen, and 
wasinclined to think that we, would gain more than we 
would lose by the provisions of the bill. ‘The four thousand 
five hundred dollars which the gentleman from Indiana 
wished to withhold, [Mr. H. said] would be necessary to 
keep the office in order, preserve the models, records, &c. 

Mr. DICKERSON said, that gentlemen were mistaken 
as to his motives. He was not opposed to granting’ pa- 
tents to foreigners, but he was opposed to granting them 
asamatter of right. He wished the present practice to 


continue, and then such restrictions could be imposed on | man. 


garded as areflection upon the purity of the present ad- 
ministration; that so ungracious an imputation should be 
{studiously avoided, especially at the commencement of. a 
Presidential term. Then, sir, secrèt presents seemed to 
be regarded with universal. execration. The amendment 
and the bill were laidon tlie table; and to my great sur- 
prise now, we hear the honorable Senator from Georgia 
attempting to -justify the practice of presents made to 
chiefs, by the. usage. of the Government, for many years 
back, even to 1793; and we are charged with a squeamish 
fastidiousness of morals for venturing to question the 
propriety, or policy, or wisdom of the measure. Sir, we 
are even threatened with the indignation and scorn which 
those are sure to receive, who dare denounce a custom 
sustained and countenanced by great names. Sir, such 
terrors did not reach me; and no array of names shall de- 
ter me from pronouncing this odious practice of dealing 
ith those feeble tribes, by means of such corrupting 
agencies, an abomination for which no vindication nor apo- 
logy can be made. Sir, neither time nor names can 
change the character or the qualitiés of things. The 
great moral distinctions between virtueand vice, truth and 
error, are inherent and irreversible. And when my ho- 
norable friend left his precedents, and spoke as his feel- 
ings sprang up, warm and purely, his own fervid exhibi- 
tions of all the mischiefs that have resulted from such 
practices were the strongest arguments against the whole 
system of Indian negotiations. . 

Sir, he correctly stated that we deny to these tribes alt 
competition in the sale of their lands; no State, no indi- 
vidual can approach them with terms. We, the Govern- 
ment alone, are to buy. We propose the quantity, the 
price, the mode of payment; and then what follows? We 
send the public purse along with our agents; and they are 
to select the chicfs who are most in the confidence of their 
people, and the tempting bribe is addressed to their sel- 
fish passions, and their consent is yielded to such debasing: 
and corrupting influences. Sir, is it not time to pause and 
retrace our steps? There needs a stronger support for 
this humiliating custom than the ridicule of what the gen- 
tleman is pleased to denominate a sickly morality. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia bas insisted that 
the matter of difficulty between Government and the Che- 
rokees is settled. ‘That she has extended her jaws over 
them; that they will go into operation in June next; that 
the Executive of the United States, whose duty and pro- 
vince itis to coustrue the act regulating Indian intercourse, 
has decided that he cannot interfere; and there, argues the 
gentleman, the matter ends, and the Cherokees must sub- 
mit. Sir, I mean not on this collateral subject of amend- 
ment. to be drawn into the discussion of the great questions 
of Indian rights and our national obligations. But F con- 
fess it was with astonishment that I listened to the dispo- 
sition made of these interesting concerns by the gentle- 

I had supposed, sir, that the conduct of Georgia in 


the issuing of a patent to a foreigner as the nature of thejher legislation over the Cherokees was still a debatable 


case required. 


subject. The country feels it to be so. Ithas awakened 


Mr. FORSYTH was not satisfied to adopt the amend-{a tone of feeling that thrills to the very heart of this re- 


ment proposed to the bill, and wished farther time for re- 
flection on it; he therefore moved to lay it on the table till 
to-morrow; which was agreed to. 


THE INDIANS. 

The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill to provide for an exchange of lands with 
the Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, and 
for their removal west of the river Mississippi. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, said, that 
the proposed amendment prohibits the appropriation of 
any part of this fund towards secret presents for the chiefs 
or head men of the Indian nations. When it was intro- 
„duced by the honorable Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Mc- 
Kistny] the objection urged was, that it would be re- 


public. But the honorable Senator proclaims a triumph 
before even a contest bas been had. He raises the notes 
of victory, while the conflict is still matter of expectation 
only. . 

Sir, we presume to deny to the President the constitu- 
tional power of adjusting and concluding the extent or the 
fulfilment of treaty obligations;and we differaltogether from 
his construction. Wemeantocontend, andhope to show, 
that Georgia is wrong; that.by her legislation she bas en- 
tered the fields of the feeble and friendless, whom we, 
asa nation, are bound to protect. And, sir, we shall not 
in this discussion, and we hope not in our legislation in this 
hall, bow to any Executive rescript whatever. We shall 
revise the interpretations which’ the President in his late 
message has thought fit to present to Congress, of the re- 
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lations of Georgia and ourselves towards the Indians and- 
each other.. We. cannot, in the discharge of high public 
duties, defer to Executive will, nor leave to him the com- 
mon right inherent in this. co-ordinate department of 
power, of ascertaining and deciding when and how far our 
treaties bind us, and. when and under what circumstances 
the nation is. absolved. 

Sir, if we yield up this right, the struggles of the Re- 
volution will have been in vain. There will be but the 
exchange of tyrants. I am very certain that our Chief 
Magistrate will not seriously assume such, extravagant 
powers. We shall, at all times, protest against their ex- 
ercise, and resist a despotism that would despoil the Amer- 
ican Senate of some of its vital functions. Sir, this is the 
high vantage ground, where freemen meet to revive and 
discuss public duties and obligations; and we mean to do 
this fearlessly, uncontrolled by Executive fiats, and m- 
awed by the denunciations of any Senator of any State. 

We hope that Congress will declare the nature of our 
duty to the Cherokees, and will effectually interpose the 
strong arm of our Government between their invaded 
rights and the pretensions of the State of Georgia. But 
should we fail here, we shall not, as has been intimated, 
advise resistance. If Congress abandon these, their de- 

„pendant allies, no one of all the friends of Indian rights, 
who shall dare encounter the share of reproach that seems 
to be preparing for them, will, I trust, counsel the Che- 
rokees to resist unto blood. If the United States, with 
their faith and honor pledged to these nations in scores, 
shall withdraw their protecting shield from around and 
above them; if the ægis, that in the days of her truth she 
raised, shall now be rudely and cruelly torn away, we 
shall refer the poor, driven, persecuted Indians over to 
the tender mercies of Georgia; and we hope that she, in 
the time of her triumph, will not forget the law of kind- 
ness. 

The gentleman complains that prejudices have been ex- 
cited on this subject, and that Georgia has been selected, 
without reason, and ayainst all justice, as the peculiar ob- 
ject of unfounded reproaches. Sir, so far as this matter 
may now be presented to the consideration of Congress, 
I regard it as a pure, abstract question of political and 
civil right, on which I feel no prejudice, and desire only 
a temperate, calm, and full discussion, That public at- 
tention and interest have been particularly directed to the 
State represented by the honorable Senator, has arisen 
from our treaty relations with the Cherokees, and the 
strong grounds lately assumed by Georgia in her asser- 
tion of sovereign power over these people. ‘This State 
cannot expect, sir, that the rights of property and self- 
government, by us solemnly guarantied to the Cherokees, 
shall be invaded by any member of the Union, a party to 
sucht guaranty, and no inquiry or complaint made. 

If the authorities of the United States shall maintain 
the rights of the Southern Indians against all State en- 
eroachments, I trust, sir, that the States who may have 
any interest in the question will submit; from Georgia, 
sir, I can anticipate no different result. She does not, I 
presume, pretend to infallibility, nor would she dispute 
but that she may bave been mistaken in the interpretation 
of her rights; and a generous, high-minded people will, 
I hope, acquiesce in the determination of a tribunal that 
can have no other concern in this momentous question 
than to secure for it a patient hearing and a righteous de- 
cision. 

Mr. McKINLEY replied to Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN; 
after which, on motion of Mr. WHITE, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, Arrix 23, 1830. 


The Senate then resumed, as in Committee of the 


the Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, 
and for their removal west of the Mississippi. 


Mr. SPRAGUE made some additional remarks on’ the 


subject, in reply to the observations of other gentlemen. 


Mr. WHITE then commenced a reply to the gentle- 


men who had opposed the report and bill; and-did not 
conclude before the usugl hour for adjournment. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1830. 


The bill to provide for an exchange of lands with the 


Indians residing in any of the States or Territories, and 
for their removal west of the river Mississippi, was re- 
sumec in Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. WHITE concluded his remarks in reply to the ar- 


guments of gentlemen in opposition to the bill; and 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN made so observations in 


explamtion of some parts of his former remarks, which 
he thought had been misapprehended by Mr. Warre. 


Thequestion on Mr. F’s amendment was divided, and 


first taken on adding to the bill the following proviso: 


Prouded always, That until the said tribes or nations 


shall cloose to remove, as by thisact is contemplated, they 
shall be protected in their present possessions, and in the 
enjoynent of all their rights of territory and government, 
as her:tofore exercised and enjoyed, from all interruptions 
and ercroachments. 


The proviso was rejected. 
The question was then taken on the other proviso, 


whichis as follows: 


Ant provided also, That, before any removal shall take 


placeof any of the said tribes or nations, and before any 
exchage or exchanges of land be made as aforesaid, 
the rishts of any such tribes or nations in the premises, 
shall le stipulated for, secured, and guarantied, by treaty 
or traties, as heretofore made. 


Ths wasalso rejected. 

Bedre taking the question on the above provision, 

Mr BARTON rose and said, he voted for this amend- 
mentn Committee of the Whole, and should do so again, 


uponits own intrinsic merits, for it was intrinsically right 
or wong, without regard to cithcr the present administra- 
tion c to the particular question in the South, in which 


Georja felta peculiar interest; yet both of these latter 
questons had been introduced into the debate upon this 
amenment. 

Sone of the friends of the administration [said Mr. B.] 
objec to the amendment on the ground of its being unu- 
sual, nd amounting to a reflection upon the present admin- 
istrathn. So far from that being my object, the amend- 
ment vas offered by a supporter of the administration, not 


asa rflection on the President, but upon the discovery 


of an.ctual case of such bribery of Indian chiefs, during 
the lat summer, to sell the lands of their tribe, and after 


a rejetion of the stipulation for the bribe in this Senate, 


with sview to prohibit, by law, the use of such means in 
future We do not accuse the President of having coun- 
tenaned the bribery; and it would be a feather in the cap 
of. ths administration, to introduce the elevated and ho- 
norale principle of the amendment into cur contracts or 
treatis with the miscrable remnants of the once powerful 
ownes of the country, by declaring, by a law, to govern 
all ou public agents, President and Commissioners, that 
neithe force, nor fraud, nor direct, secret bribery, shall 
be resorted to in acquiring the lands of those helpless peo- 
ple, those guardians we affect to be; 

I hpe the mere circumstance of the last administration 
havi taken the high ground of rejecting, with disdain, 
an offr to use bribes in such negotiations, will not be suffi- 
cient eason to reject the amendment. Thissin cannot be 
visite upon any particular administration. We must be 


‘respasible as a nation for its existence; but let us not re- 
Whole, the bill to provide for an exchange of lands with 


cede ‘rom the ground taken by the last administration, 
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which emphatically repudiated -the practice. And as to 


the exciting Georgia question, it has no proper connexion 
with this bul or amendment»: > ‘This bill-is to extinguish 


Indian. title north of the Ohio, in Indiana, and-does not 


touch. the. Georgia question at -all; and.presents-a fair op- 
portunity.of putting down, :by law, without prejudice to 
Georgia, a practice that has been#inproperly revived un- 
der the present administration, and we presume without 
Disguise this question as 


the sanction of the President. 
you may, itis substantially whether we will sanction by 
our votes the use of secret bribes to obtain cessions of In- 
dian lands. And fam sorry the Senator from Alabama 
has abandoned the amendment that would have done so 
much honor to the administration of which he is 2 sup- 
porter. This isa Government of law, and the national 
honor is concerned to prohibit, by law, all-our agents, 
whether they be Residents or subordinates, from continu- 
ing so unfair. and dishonorable a practice, which ve ad- 
mit has crept into our negotiations. Secret bribes to 
chiefs, without the knowledge or consent of the poor 
tribes, whose guardians we affect to be, to sell us the lands 
of the tribe, sullies the honor of the nation, and renders the 
contract void, ifthe Indians had power to assert theirrights. 

The Senators from Tennessee, Louisiana, and llinois, 
[Messrs. Grunnr, Livixesron, and Kane] argue, how- 
ever, that this amendment interferes with the treatymak- 
ing power of the President, given by the constitution Itis 
true the. treaty-making power is given to the Presilent, 
subject to the advice and consent of two-thirds © the 
Senate; and it is equally true that a great revolution has 
occurred during this session in this body, upon the sibject 
of the unrestrainable powers of the President. Fornerly, 
the rage was to render the President a cypher—to dipute 
his right to accept an invitation in the recess of the Seite, 
to begin a negotiation to be afterwards submitted 6 the 
Senate for their advice and consent, as in the Paama 
mission. Now, a treaty may be held without an appppri- 
ation, even after a refusal to grant an appropriation. At 
this session the majority have carried their confidene in 
the President so far as to surrender the restraining pwer 


of the Senate over an abusive exercise of the power of 


removing unfit or delinquent officers, by converting the 
whole offices and emoluments of the country into acre 
bribes to purchase popularity, reward partisans, and 
punish opponents for votes and opinions; and have uterly 
refused to permit any inquiry into the causes of sua re- 
movals; and have established in the palace a four parag’ 
secret despotism and inquisition, contrary to all the for. 
mer opinions, votes, and proceedings of thenwelves uder 
other administrations; thus screening the President ‘rom 
a public knowledge of the true causes of removingmen 
too honest, and too proud of their rights, to buy pace 
and office by a surrender of their sacred right of oymion 
and election! ‘ 
Formerly, the rage was to strip the Federal Goverment 
of its beneficial powers, dissolve and scatter it int the 
semi-anarchy then miscalled State rights; now, the Becu- 
tive heal is made an absolute despot for four years, zhile 
the other branches of the Government are prostratd in 
the dust, or their useful existence assailed. It is adntted 
that the freaty-making power belongs to the Preslent 
and Senate by the constitution. And what is a treat for 
Yndian lands but a contract between the parties? And 
what is the President but the agent of the Unio}, in 
making such contract? Or is the President the näon? 
So, also, by the same constitutional authority, indiviuals 
may make a contract; and it is even provided, that nlaw 
shall be passed impairing the obligation of their contacts. 
But does that prevent a government from enactinglaws 
to prevent agents or principals from using briberyand 
fraud as the means of cheating the weaker party at of 
his property’? Laws against the use of force, raud,and 
the bribery of agents, are enacted every day when neded; 


and yet. the right of free contracts between individuals 
is of as high constitutional authority as that of contracting 
for-Indian lands. ‘Then, if Indian treaties for lands be 
contracts of bargain and sale, as they are, force, fraud, 
‘or bribery vitiates:the contract, and makes it void. So 
men, angels, and divinities would consider it. But the 
difficulty ‘lies here: the Indians have not the physical 
power to assert their rights; nor have they, like Portugal, 
a powerful and warlike nation at hand to protect them, 
when we play false to them; nor any just common tribunal 
to decide the matter in their favor, when we, their boasted 
guardians, bribe their avaricious or needy chiefs to sell 
their lands, or force them to do so under the mouths of 
our cannon bearing upon them through the portholes of 
our western forts, by telling them of the irresistible power 
of their great father the President, and his warriors. And 
after a treaty for their lands shall be effected by force, 
fraud, or bribes, what serious chance has the poor Indian 
to come before this Senate and show all the facts and cir- 
cumstances, so as to induce the Senate to reject the treaty? 
Unless, indeed, your President be the nation, himself, how 
can it infringe the constitutional power of the President 
and Senate to make bargains of purchase of Indian lands, 
for the nation to prohibit by law our agent or negotiator 
from employing such means to cheat the weaker party as 
would render the contract void? Who but the law-making 
power can prohibit a practice, which, so far from being a 
use of the power given by the constitution, is a gross and 
shameful abuse of it, unless, indeed, the President be above 
law? Unless the supremacy to all law be accorded to the 
President, as well as a freedom from all inquiry into the 
abusive exercise of his power of removal from office for 
cause, and from all restraint of the Senate, we bave as 
much power to prohibit the use of bribes to him, as to any 
other agent or individual in the Union. So far from iu- 
fringing the constitutional power, it would only guard it 
from the approach and contamination of bribes, as other 
contracts are and should be. 

There is another high constitutional power secured by 
the same instrument--the great elective right of free 
choice of a President, as high and constitutional as the 
power to bargain for Indian lands, Would it infringe that 
right to guard it from the bribes of Executive patron- 
age? 1fso, your famous six bills reported during the last 
administration, under pretence of guarding the country 
from that influence, are all unconstitutional. ‘Chis mino- 
rity is entitled to the credit of having revived these bills 
since the discussion on ‘+ Foot’s resolution.” | They died 
at their birth in 1826, and have slumbered in their graves 
ever since, until this minority, by the friction and the fire 
of that debate, restored them to life, and presented them 
to their wondering fathers. They come too late in the 
session to save the country from the ravages of corrupt 
proscription and despotism; but they may be in good time 
to save the credit and consistency of their authors. 

Suppose, as the case happens to be, that this adminis- 
tration should use all the offices and emoluments of the 
country, in their newly usurped power, as mere capital, to 
purchase popularity and votes, and reward partisans; and 
the removing powers of the President sbould be perverted 
from their public purposes to punish men for their opinions 
and votes; until the spirit of the nation should be so cor- 
rupted that we should sec those loungers behind our seats, 
skulking about the city all the session, come from the ex- 
tremities of the Union to press the administration to re- 
move gentlemen from office, and to resume the work of 
reform, from which they were frightened until the late 
decision of the Senate to sustain them by refusing inquiry 
into the causes of removal, to make room to reward such 
creatures for the base prostitution of their yotes (for in- 
fluence they had nonc) at the last clection, in hopes of 
office—would it be unconstitutional to guard the great 
elective franchise of the United States from such bribes? 
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Look at those mercenary expectants behind our seats 
and in the gallery! One would be content with an Indian 
agency; another would be satisfied, for the present, with 
some land office, or the like; a third presses the removal 
ofa postmaster, that he may be rewarded for guessing at 
the strong side, by being placed in a situation to purify 
the rays of mental light and the streams of national intel- 
ligence, by exercising a servile and corrupt. system of 
espionage upon the correspondence of our citizens, under 
the late subserviency to party discipline to which the 
General Post Office has been subjected. 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Kann] not- only places 
the President’s mere agency in negotiating these contracts 
for Indian lands above the control of the laws of the land, 
but boldly attempts to justify the use of secret bribes by 
the milder name of secret presents, by telling us that they 
are not used to induce the chiefs to do wrong, but to in- 
duce obstinate chiefs to do right! 

Such an argument would, if valid, destroy the capacity 
of the Indian tribe to make the contract. That is merely 
saying we, the strong party, are to be the judges when it is 
right for the weak party to sell their lands, and then to 
bribe their agents to do the right thing! 
` No, sir, it is no infringement of the constitutional power 
to buy Indian lands, to enter into private contracts, or to 
elect a Chief Magistrate, to guard them all by law from 
the contamination of bribes, either secret or public; but 
such a prohibition by the Legislature of the Union would 
redound to the honor of the administration that enacted 
it, and to the nation, for thus introducing: into our inter- 
course with the Indians the elevated and honorable prin- 
ciple, not by varying Executive will, but by a permanent 

aw. 

Mr. SPRAGUE then moved to adda proviso in the 
following words: 

Provided always, That until the said tribes or nations 
shall choose to remove, as is by this act contemplated, 
they shall be protected in their present possessions, and 
in the enjoyment of all their rights of territory and go- 
vernment, as promised or guarantied to them by treaties 
with the United States, according to the true intent and 
meaning of such treaties. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN next offered the following 
proviso: 

Provided always, That nothing hercin contained shall 
be so construcd as to authorize the departure from, or 
non-observance of, any treaty, compact, agreement, or 
stipulation heretofore entered into, and now subsisting, be- 
tween the United States and the Cherokee Indians. 

This amendment was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. McKINLEY, the fourth section was 
amended, by adding thereto the words following: 

And upon the payment- of such valuation, the improve- 
ments so valued and paid for’shall pass to. the United 
States; and possession shall not afterwards be permitted 
to any of the same tribe. 

A verbal amendment in the fourth section, proposed by 
Mr. SPRAGUE, having been agreed to, . 

Mr. SANFORD moved to add the following section: 

And be it further enacted, That where the lands in any 
State are held by Indians, and such lands belong to the 
State, subject to the claim of the Indians, or the State or 
its grantees are entitled to purchase the Indian title, the 
President of the United States may give and assign to any 
such Indians any suitable district or portions of the lands 
described in the first section of this act, when any such 
Indians shall choose to remove to, and reside on, the west- 
ern lands, so as to be assigned to them. 

Mr. WOODBURY moved toadd thereto the following: 

Provided, That no part of the expense of extinguishing 
the titles, or paying for the improvements of the lands on 
the removal, or of the first year’s residence of the In- 


dians, referred toin this section, shall be -borne:by the 
United States. ; 

This was accepted by Mr. SANFORD, as. a modifica- 
tion of his motion; and the amendment was then rejected. 

On motion by Mr. FORSYTH, the second section was 
amended, by adding thereto the foilowing: í 

When the land claimed and occupied by the Indians is 
owned bythe United States, or the United States arè 
bound to the State within which it lies, to extinguish the 
Indian claim thereto. 

On motion of Mr. WHITE, the blank in the eighth 
section was filled with fve hundred thousand dollars, and 
the bill reported to the Senate with the amendments; 
which, having been concurred in, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved further to amend the 
bill, by adding the following proviso; which was rejected: 

Provided, That before any exchange or removal shall 
take place, the President of the United States shall nomi- 
nate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, appoint, three suitable persons, and by them cause 
the country to which it is proposed to remove the Indians 
to be fully explored, and a report made to the President, 
and by him to Congress, of the extent of good and arable 
lands that can be obtained, and of the proportion of wood- 
land in such country, and of its adaptation to the objects 
of this bill, and to the wants and habits of the Indian na- 
tions. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hen- 
dricks, Iredell, Johnston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKin- 
ley, McLean, Noble, Rowan, Sanford, Smith, of South 
Carolina, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury 
28 


NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Knight, Marks, 
Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
Webster, Willey--19. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Monpay, Apnit 26, 1830. 
IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE PECK. 


Messrs. Bucntanan and Storrs, members of the House 
of Representatives, with a message from that House, were 
announced; and, having taken the seats assigned them, 

The PRESIDENT informed them that the Senate was 
ready to receive any communication they might have to 
make. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then rose and said: We are com- 
manded, in the name of the House of Representatives, 
and of all the people of the United States, to impeach 
James H. Peck, Judge-of the District Court of Missouri, 
of high misdemeanors in office; and to acquaint the Sen- 
ate that the House of Representatives will, in due time, 
exhibit particular articles of impeachment against him, 
and make good the same; and we do demand that the 
Senate take oyder for the appearance of the said James 
H. Peck, to answer to said impeachment. 

Messrs. Bucwanan and Stonnrs having retired, 

Mr. TAZEWELL rose and said, that in-looking over 
similar cases, for the purpose of ascertaining what would 
be the proper course of proceeding, he discovered that 
messages, similar in most particulars to the one just re- 
ceived, had been presented to the Senate in three cases. 
The first was the case of Jobn Blount, one of the mem- 
bers of this body; the next was that of John Pickering, 
Judge of the District.Court of New Hampshire; and the 
third was that of Judge Chase. Upon each of these 
cases, there seemed to have been some anxious considera- 
tión, in order to adopt the course most proper to be pur- 
sued. Mr. T. would state in what the proceedings in 
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these cases differed. The case of Mr. Blount being the jinformthe Senate of the reasons that induced him to re- 


a precedent. The other. two were consistent with. the 
general principles of Jaw and justice. 
seems that it had been settled, that, when the House of 


From these it|sage. 


move James Carson, Register of the Land Office at Pal- 
myra, inthe State of Missouri, was called 4p- 
Mr. GRUNDY asked for the yeas and nays on its pas- 


Mr. McKINLEY thought, as so much had been said and 


Representatives informed the Senate. that they. were-about | published on the other side of the question, that the reso- 


to present ‘articles of impeachment, a- Select Committee 
was appointed to take the subject into consideration, and 
report what measures were proper tobe taken. He would 
read, for: the information of the Senate, the cases as they 
occurred. 2 

{Mr. TAZEWELL then read from the Senate Journal 
as follows:] 

“In the Senate of the United States, March 3d, 1803. 
. “A message was received from the House of Repre- 


lution ought not to pass without a farther examination of 
the ground it had assumed, and the: reasoning by which 
that ground was attempted to be maintained. If no one 
else would say any thing on the subject, he would no- 
tice it himself. As he understood the question presented 
in the resolution, it was one of power. It was contended 
that the President of the United States had no power to 
remove an officer without the consent of the Senate. If 
such a proposition can be maintained, then it appeared to 


sentatives, by Messrs. Nicholson and Randolph, two of|him that the Executive power was not ¢onfided to the 


the members of said House, in the words following: 

“Mr. President, we are commanded in the name of the 
House of Representatives, and òf all thg people of the 
United States, to impeach John Pickering, Judge of the 
District Court of the district of New Hampshire, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, and to acquaint the Senate that 
the House of Representatives will, in due time, exhibit 
particular articles of impeachment against him, and make 
good the same. 

“ We are further commanded to demand that the Sen- 
ate take order for the appearance of the said John Picker- 
ing, to answer to the said impeachment. 

“On motion, 

“ Ordered, That the message received this day from the 


House of Representatives, respecting the impeachment of | power. 


John Pickering, Judge of a District Court, be referred to 
Messrs. Tracy, Clinton, and Nicholas, to consider and re- 
port thereon.” ; 

In the case of Judge Chase, the articles of impeach- 
ment were presented at the bar of the Senate by Messrs. 
Randolph, Rodney, Nicholson, Early, Nelson, and Geo. 
W. Campbell, managers on the part of the House of Re- 
presentatives. (Mr. Tazuwetn here read the proceed- 
ings, from which it appeared that the Senate had pre- 
viously decided what forms should be observed in receiv- 
ing the articles of impeachment, and that the managers, 
on appearing at the bar of the Senate, were prepared 
with and presented the articles. ] 

The case of Blount was not exactly similar to cither of 
the cases he had cited. This was inthe year 1797. (Mr. 
T. then read the proceedings of that case.] The idea 
{said Mr. 'T.] of calling upon an individual to enter into 
a recognizance to appear at no named time, at no given 
place, and to answer to charges the Lord knew what, (for 
no articles of impeachment had been made out,) was so 
manifestly contrary to justice, that the Senate itself seem- 
ed to have abandoned it, for the accused did not appear, 
and no further proceedings were had until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Under all the circumstances, Mr. T. 
took it for granted that Blount’s case would not be con- 
sidered as a fit precedent, but that the proceedings in the 
cases of Pickering and Chase would be resorted to; and 
he therefore moved that the message of the House of Re- 
presentatives be referred to a select committee, to consist 
of three Senators, to consider and report thereon. 

Mr. Tazzeweut’s motion having been carried, 

Mr. BENTON asked to be excused from voting on the 
subject; and the question being taken, Mr. B. was ex- 
cused. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot fora committee; 
and, on counting the ballots, it appeared that Messrs. 
TAZEWELL, BELL, and Wensten were chosen. 


REMOVALS FROM OFFICE. 


The resolution proposed some time ago by Mr. BAR- 
TON, calling upon. the President of the United States to 


President, but to the Senate. This was not the distribu- 
tion of power, as regulated by the constitution of the 
United States. By that instrument, as he understood it, 
the execution of the laws was reposed in the President. 
The duties of the Senate were legislative. The House of 
Representatives had as good authority to ask and demand 
of the President the reasons for performing the duties 
confided to him by. the constitution, as the Senate. He 
would ask the gentleman who made this proposition, to 
point to the authority for calling upon the President to 
assign the reasons to remove or nominate. If by the con- 
stitution he be empowered to see the laws faithfully exe- 
cuted, as he thought it would not be questioned, he could 
not see how the Senate could claim or exercise the same 
It was an absurdity in terms to suppose that such 
coeval powers could exist; yet it was evident that the 
ground assumed in the resolution amounted to such a 
chim. If the Executive and Senatorial powers be co- 
equal, the President has the same right to demand of the 
Senate the reasons why they reject his nomination, that 
the Senate has to call upon him for the causes of removal; 
and he might say, that, until such reasons were assigned, 
he would make no further nominations, and throw the re- 
sponsibility on the Senate. 

But it is contended that the President is not responsible 
to any tribunal, but to the Senate; and that, if the Senate 
are not permitted to check him, there is no power any 
where else during his term of office to restrain his tyranny; 
and that he may remove from office without cause. He 
would ask, to what tribunal is the Senate amenable for 
their conduct during their term ofservice? They were both 
responsible to the same tribunal-—the people... It seemed 
to him a strange state of things for the Senate to erect 
themselves into a tribunal, for such an investigation. The 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Marbury and Madison, so far asa decision of 
that court could effect the constitutional power of the Ex- 
ecutive, had put the whole question for ever to rest. By 
that decision, the power of removal was demonstrated to 
be exclusively in the discretionary power of the President; 
andifhe abused it, he could only be punished by the people, 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that when the resolution was first 
introduced, he had been at a loss to know what object 
could be attained by its adoption. If any legislative act 
could grow out of it, there might be some reason for its 
adoption; but if no legislation could follow, it seemed to 
him that it would be a perfect act of supererogation. He 
should be glad to be informed on this point. When the 
President sent nominations to the Senate, it might be very 
proper to call upon him for his reasons for the removal of 
a public officer, and to inquire why the Senate had been 
asked the second time to sanction an appointment to the 
same office. 

Mr. KANE said, the Senate was certainly satisfied that 
it was unnecessary now to consume time in arguing a ques- 
tion that had so often been decided, and decided, too, by 
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yeas and nays. The question had been settled; and, with 
a view of putting an end to useless and unprofitable de- 
bate, he would move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. BARTON requested Mr. Kane to withdraw thé mo- 
tion, saying he wished to answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island; and Mr. KANE having con- 
sented to withdraw the motion, Mr. BARTON addressed 
the Senate at some length; and when he had concluded, 

Mr. KANE renewed the motion to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

This question was decided in the affirmative; yeas 22, 
nays 15. 


Tusspay, Arnyu 27, 1830. 
JUDGE PECK. 

Mr. TAZEWELL, from the Select Committee appoint- 
ed on the subject, made the following report, which was 
concurred in by the Senate: 

Whereas the House of Representatives on the 26th of 
the present month, by two of their members, Messrs. 
Bocuanan and Sronns, of New York, at the bar of the 
Senate, impeached James H. Peck, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Missouri, 
of high misdemeanors in office, and acquainted the Senate 
that the Fiouse of Representatives will, in due time, ex- 
hibit particular articles of impeachment against him, and 
make good the same; and likewise demanded, that the 
Senate take order for the appearance of the said James 
H. Peck, to answer the said impeachment: Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘Nhat the Senate will take proper order there- 
on, of which due notice shall be given to the House of 
Representatives. 

And the committee further recommended to the Senate, 
that the Secretary of the Senate be directed to notify the 
House of Representatives of the foregoing resolution. 


WEDNESDAY, Armu 28, 1830. 
THE EXECUTIVE POWERS. 

The following resolutions, offered yesterday by Mr. 
HOLMES, were taken up for consideration. 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States, by 
the removal of officers, (which removal was not required 
for the faithful execution of the law,) and filling the va- 
cancics thus created in the reecss of the Senate, acts 
against the interest of the people, the rights of the States, 
and the spirit of the constitution. 

“ Resolved, That it is the right of the Senate to inquire, 
and the daty of the President to inform them, why, and 
for what cause or causes, any officer has been removed 
in the recess. 

“< Resolved, That the removals from office by the Presi- 
dent since the last session of the Senate, seem, with few 
exceptions, to be without satisfactory reasons, against the 
public interest, the rights of the States, and the spirit of 
the constitution: Wherefore, 

“ Ttesolved, That the President of the United States be 
respectfully requested to communicate to the Senate the 
number, names, and oflices, of the officers removed by 
him since the last session of the Senate, with the reasons 
for cach removal.” 

In support of these resolutions, 

Mr. HOLMES rose and said, that it was, perhaps, for- 
tunate for him that the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. Kang] 
had snatched the resolution of the Senator from Missouri, 
{Mr. Bawroy] out of his hands, and placed it beyond the 
reach of debate. And, [said Mr. H.] although it was no 
mark of liberality, and, at other pericds, would have been 
called by a very different name, yet it has given me an op- 


dent to create vacancies and fill them in the recess of the 
Senate, and to illustrate my remarks by a brief historical 
sketch of the practice of the Government since the adop- 
tion of the constitution. Notwithstanding the able argu- 
ments of my friends from Delaware and Missouri [Messrs. 
Crayrox and Barron] and others who have touched up- 
on this topic, still the facts, more in detail, are neces- 
sary for a full understanding of the subject. ‘The people 
want more light, and, so far as my feeble taper will rc- 
flect it, they shall have it. 

But, sir, I will come directly to the questions raised by 
the resolutions, and my position is this: That the Presi- 
dent of the United States may, by removals in the recess 
of the Senate, abuse the power; that he has abused it; 
and that the Senate, a co-ordinate branch of the Execu- 
tive, isthe only effectual tribunal to restrain or correct 
him; and that, consequently, this is the one which was in- 
tended by the constitution. 

Before I proceed to the discussion of this proposition, I 
will make two brief remarks. The first is, that though 
the constitution has given the appointing power to the 
President and Senate, and to the President alone to fill va- 
cancies which “may happen in the recess,” it ‘says not 
one word about the removing power. Now, as there is 
no provision for this removing power, it would be fair to 
infer that it belonged to the appointing power, or that it 
was to be defined by law. No law has defined it, and it 
might seem to follow that every removal since the adop- 
tion of the constitution was illegal and unconstitutional. 
The framers and expounders of this constitution, before it 
was ratified by the States and the people, were of the opi- 
nion that the removing and appointing powers were co-or- 
dinate. The practice under it, however, has been, that 
the right of removal was vested in the President alone. 

The second remark is, that, except of Judiciary offi- 
cers, the tenure of office is nowhere defined. The ques- 
tions, therefore, which would naturally arise, are, can 
Congress define it by law, or is it vested in the discretion 
of the President and Senate, or the President alone? Is 
it inferrible that because the constitution has defined the 
tenure of a certain class of officers, that therefore it has 
placed all others at the will of the President? It would, 
in my view, be afar fetched conclusion. 

But, sir, supposing that the power of removal, in the 
recess of the Senate, be vested by the constitution in the 
President, still the question recurs, cannot the Senate cor- 
rect an abuse of this power? It would seem to me that 
there was no other adequate corrective. If the power is 
not here, where else are you to look for it? 

Sir, it is not merely the loss of office, which bas creat- 
ed such individual suffering, and which (as my friend from 
Missouri remarked) ‘makes the land pale;’” it is not the 
distresses which I witness around me, that most afflicts me; 
itis the principle upon which this is attempted to be jus- 
tified; it is the danger to the public interest, from new and 
inexperienced officers, to manage our complicated con- 
cerns, and, above all, the alarming doctrine of absolute Ex- 
ecutive will. These are not only afflicting, but alarming, 
The States have hitherto looked to the Senate as their 
chief security.. By the constitution, it was established for 
the very purpose of guarding against the popular branch 
of the Legislature, on the one hand, and the President, 
who, by bis election, is chiefly a popular Executive, on 
the other. It was just as necessary that the Senate should 
hold an Executive as a Legislative check. Suppose 
some great political question should arise: suppose one 
party should wish to diminish, and even annihilate, the 
powers of the States, and transfer every thing to the Gen- 


eral Government; and that, to accomplish the views of the 


portunity to discuss the question on a more extended | popular branch and the popular President, all the nomina. 
scale. l have been waiting for this opportunity (not for jtions of Judicial and other officers should be made to the 
the edification of the Senate, but for the instructions of Senate, the guardian of State rights, from this party— 


the public) to give my views of the power of the Presi- 
You. VL--49 


į would it then be contended that we could inquire 


no far- 
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ther but into the qualifications of the officer nominated ?—— 
that we could not look beyond his talents and integrity? 
Imagine, further, that we should be engaged in a disas- 
trous war, and threatened with entire conquest, and that 
there was but one man—one Washington, who, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our armies, could probably save us, 
but the President should nominate another, qualified, to 
be sure, but not pre-eminently so, nor so equal to the 
crisis as the other; should we then be told we cannot look 
beyond the qualifications of the candidate? Sir, to test a 
principle, it is a fair iHustration to imagine a crisis, and 
then apply to it the limited powers of the Senate, which 
are contended for. 

I never expected to witness the time when a majority 
of the Senate should surrender its powers to the Execu- 
tive chief, nor even when it should be slow to stand for 
its rights. What, sir, the Senate of the United States, 
the Representatives of twenty-four sovereignties, once the 
most august assemblage in the world, once the inflexible 
guardians of State rights against Federal encroachment, 
now yielding to the President almost the last vestige of its 
Executive power! What patriot, who observes ‘the 
signs of the times,” but must deplore this obsequiousness 
and humiliation of the Senate of the United States? 

Sir, I see in this, symptoms of monarchy more strong 
and palpable than those which disturbed the nerves of the 
Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Lryrxesron.] He has giv- 
en us a vivid description of the first inauguration of the 
first President of the United States; and he then imagined 
that he saw, in the extravagant and enthusiastic adulation 
of the man, symptoms of a monarchical tendency. I, too, 
sir, think that extravagant adutation or adoration of men 
should not be encouraged, as it tends to detach our affec- 
tions from our institutions, and to fix them upon those who 
contributed most to establish them. A perpetual, habitu- 
al praise of an individual has but too often converted the 
adorers into slaves, and the adored into a tyrant. But I 
suspect, that, in the case to which he alludes, he was 
(begging his pardon) a little fastidious, if not capricious. 
Washington had been too well tried, and was too firma 
patriot, to be seduced by flatteries, adulations, or liosan- 
nas. And besides, sir, was there not an apology, if not a 
justification, for this pageantry? We had endured the dis- 
tresses of the Revolutionary war; Washington had, to say 
the least, been the chief actor in that war, and had con- 
tributed more than any other to its successful termination. 
Peace came; but peace found us poor, distracted, and 
united only by ‘a rope of sand.” Something was neces- 
sary to place us onan equality, and to unite our energies. 
A Federal constitution was to be formed; the object was 
accomplished, and principally by his agency. Je was 
unanimously elected the first Chief Magistrate, to put the 
machine in motion, and to give the new Government an 
impetus, which should secure its successful operation. 
The people looked back upon the past; upon the distresses 
of the struggle, and the consequent anarchy; they looked 
forward with hopeful prophecy to the future, for an end of, 
their toils, to prosperity, liberty, and happiness, which 
they have since enjoyed in full fruition. Was it then 
strange, that, with such a prospect before them, they 
should have indulged in an extravagance of joy, and 
have idolized the man who had done so much, and was 
destined, as they believed, to do so much more? Yet 1 
am against idolizing any man. F have heard of a celebra- 
tion of the last eighth of January, the anniversary of a 
single victory. The cases were very different; one had 
saved a city after a peace, and the other had conquered a 
peace, and saved his country. Here, too, was a spacious 
palace, a splendid dome. At one end was erected ‘a 
throne,” and over it was ‘fa canopy,” which was sur- 
rounded by the ladies of the palace. This palace was 
filed to overflowing with youth, elegance, and beauty; 
they were engaged in the mazy dance, when the word 


was given, and all was bushed and still as death; the com- 
pany separated; an avenue was formed; the trumpet sound- 
ed, and lo! “he comes, the conquering hero comes,” 
supported and sustained by the grandees of the empire, 
and conducted up to the throne. He bowed graciously 
to the ladies of his court, mounted the steps, and was 
seated on **the throne.” i 

Was the Senator from Louisiana present? Was he one 
of the dignitaries who conducted his majesty up? Sure 
Iam, no one could better deserve the distinetion; but ifhe 
was there, and a thought of the scene at New York had 
happened to cross his mind, what must have been his re- 
flections. Then he was in the heyday of youth; the blood 
ran quick, and the pulse beat strong, and hope was ready 
to seize on fruition. Now, he had arrived, to say the 
least, to the meridian of hfe, when reason assumes the 
empire of the passions, and all our predictions tend to the 
gloomy side. Sir, he must have looked with indignation 
at the disgusting scene, and, with downcast eye and heavy 
heart, have turned his back, and, with slow and pensive 
step, have retired to his home, lamenting sincerely at this 
dismal and fatal symptom of the destruction of his coun- 
try’s liberty. Ido not know that there wasa Mark Anthony 
there, who ‘thrice did offer a kingly crown, which he 
did thrice refuse.” No, that would have been premature. 
Then the Rubicon had not been passed; then the outposts 
had not been surrendered; then the Senate had not yielded 
up allits executive powers, and accorded to the President 
an unlimited and boundless discretion. After all this has 
been done, a crownisa matter of course; it js but a symbot 
of the power surrendered; the seal and sign manual of 
the deed of surrender. 

Sir, E would not look upon ‘the signs of the times® 
with a jaundiced cye; itis not my habit to despond. 3 
would hope even against hope; but when the Senate gives 
way, where is the ground of hope? Onee the American 
people regarded it as the bulwark of their Hberties. It 
was the rock in the midst of the ocean, defying the storm. 
The tempest of executive power had burst in vain upon 
its brow, and the billows of popular fury had broken 
harmless at its base; but, alas! they now see, to their unut- 
terable disappointment, that it was but a house built upon 
the sand, and the rains descended, and the winds blew, and 
the floods came, and beat upon that house, and it fell, and 
great was the fall thereof. Aye, great indeed, for it con- 
tained within it the ark of our liberties; and when the 
house fell, that ark was crushed to atoms. We, the re- 
presentatives of the States—we, their watchmen upon 
their walls—we, the guardians of their sovereignty, have 
surrendered up all executive discretion to a single Exccu- 
tive Chief, who can create vacancies in offices, supply 
them at his will, and is responsible to no earthly tribunal. 

Sir, itis not altogether sympathy for friends who are 
made the victims of this relentless proscription, which jn- 
duces me to stand here to defend these resolutions; it is 
not merely the injuries and eruclties which we every 
where witness, and which, as my friend from Missouri [Mr 
Barron] has expressed it, “makes the land pale,” which 
afflicts me most. 1 know that to sce the honest, faithful, 
aged patriotic republican, persecuted and punished for 
opinion’s sake, would extract a tear from the eye of the 
mostobdurate, Yet I almost forgot their misery and pain 
in the all absorbing consideration of the interest and liber- 
ties of my country. It has been roundly asserted on this 
floor, aye, inthe Senate of the United States, (and would 
that I could blot this last fact from my remembrance for 
ever,) that the President of the United States may, at his 
unlimited and illimitable discretion, remove officers in the 
recess, and appoint others to fill the vacancies, and that 
itis his right, and even his duty, to conceal his reasons and 
motives. This is his own doctrine: for this power is 
claimed for him by his personal and confidential friends. 
It has, moreover, been exercised to an extent unprece- 
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dented in this or any other civilized country in modern 
times. 

._ Sir, I regret that it has fallen to the lot of the humble 
individual who addresses you, to assist in exposing the fal- 
lacy of this humiliating and alarming doctrine. 

Sir, the powers of this Senate, once surrendered to the 
President, can never be reclaimed; once gone, they are 
gone for ever. You will, probably, never find a Presi- 
‘dent so very complaisant, so very modest, as to ask you to 
‘take them back. Surely it is not to be expected from the 
present Chief Magistrate. If the President of the United 
‘States abuses this power of removal, as we know that this 
President has done, and most wantonly, where is the re- 
dress? Can Congress legislate to reach the case? In 1826, 
a bill, with an elaborate report, was presented by a select 
committee, to restrain executive patronage, which pro- 
vided that whenever the President removed and appointed 
inthe recess, it should be his duty, on his nomination to the 
Senate of the officer thus appointed, to communicate to 
them the reasons for the removal! The bill and report 
have, after slumbering for four years, been revived this 
session, and are now on your orders of the day. Whether 
it is intended to act upon this subject or not, it is very cer- 
tain that this remedy can never reach the mischief. Sup- 
pose that this bill should pass both Houses of Congress, 
and you, the friends of the President, should, in a body, 
present it to him for his signature, what would probably 
be his reply? “Gentlemen, you have, over and over, 
again and again, determined that I had a right to remove 
and appoint in the recess, ad libitum, and upon my 
“high responsibility.? I have you here before me ‘in 
black and white.’ You have repeatedly settled the point, 
that this was a business exclusively my own, and that you 
had no right to question my reasons or motives; and if you 
should, I was not bound to respond. Now, gentlemen, if 
{have this power, pray where did I get it? Surely not 
by legislation; for Congress has never given it by law. 
There is, then, but one answer to the question: I derive 
it from the constitution itself; and if it is a grant in the 
constitution, what right have you to take it from me by 
legislation? Your law is, therefore, unconstitutional. Take 
it back; andif two-thirds can be found to take this power 
from me, which a majority of you have repeatedly declared 
i now have by the constitution, do it, and I will appeal to 
‘the people, and we shall sce what credit you will get for 
consistency.” Now suppose he should make this concise 
but pungent argument, how would you answer him? J 
think it might puzzle the wisest lo give an answer satisfac- 
tory to him. 

But he might add: Gentlemen, this is not al. Your 
bill and report were presented at an early period of the 
administration of my predecessor; it was permitted to 
sleep till this time; now, when I, at your own instance and 
request, have exercised the power of removal beyond all 
precedent, you offer me a law to restrain me. Whatever 
may be your motives, the public will draw but one infer- 
nee from the transaction; they will say, this subject was 
not acted on under Mr. Adams’s administration, because it 
was unnecessary; he never abused this power; there was 
no mischief, and therefore no need of a remedy. But the 
danger has now become so alarming, the distress and mise- 
ry which I have created have produced such sensations, 
that f must be restrained by my own fricnds; if, therefore, 
I approve this law, I sign my own condemnation, my own 
death warrant. Take it back, and if two-thirds of both 
Tlouscs will pass this vote of censure on me, let them do 
it.” 80 we see, sir, that this remedy by legislation would 
be visionary; when a President conducted correctly, there 
would be no necessity for the law; and when, ag in the case 
before us, he abused the power, his approval of the law 
would be an acknowledgment of the abuse; consequently 
the remedy by legislation is the merest vision. 

What other remedy do grave Senators propose? Im- 


peachment? Now, to name it provokes me toan involun- 
tary smile—not a smile of approbation, but of a very dif- 
ferent character. Impeachment! Convict a President of 
the United States by two-thirds of the Senate, for an ex- 
ercise of a power in which a majority of the same Senate 
had repeatedly determined that he could do no wrong? 
Sir, such a proposition carries upon the very face of it its 
own condemnation. Besides, the Senate has no control 
over impeachments; it cannot impeach; it can only try. It 
stands here as the guardian of. ‘State rights;” and is it 
probable that the House of Representatives, the popular 
branch, would ever impeach a President for violating 
these? Sir, the framers of this constitution were never 
so stupid as to entertain a thought that impeachment was 
the remedy for this abuse of executive power. Mr. Madi- 
son and others, to be sure, entertained an opinion that it 
was an impeachable offence. Mr. Hamilton was of the 
belief that the power of removal by the President did not 
existatall. But I shall tremble for my country when the 
time shall come that the President of the United States 
shall be tried on an impeachment. It would be a peril- 
ous experiment, and testing the constitution in its weakest 
point. Nothing, perhaps, but absolute, palpable, overt 
treason could justify the attempt. The event would agi- 
tate the Governmentto its centre. It would bethe shock of 
an earthquake. May [never live to see the time when a 
President of the United States shall be tried on an im- 
peachment! However, sir, I never shall live to see it. So 
long as the executive patronage is thus profusely poured 
into both Houses of Congress, my life for it, no President 
will ever be impeached, much Jess convicted, let him do 
what he may. One-eighth of the last and this Senate, and 
a large number of the members of the other House, have 
been appointed to important offices, and this, too, against 
Gen. Jackson’s own solemn pledge; and, after this, never 
tell me that the remedy for any abuse of power is impeach- 
ment. 

But the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Livryesrox] 
can feel no danger of exccutive patronage from appoint- 
ments from the Senate; and his reason is, that a seat of a 
Senator is so exalted and so desirable, that no gift of the 
Executive could detach him from it. It might have been 
so once, and I wish to heaven it were so still. ButIam 
a practical man; I take thing's as they are, and I consider 
one fact wortha hundred theories. “We know full well— 
the truth stares us in the face—that there are many offices 
in the giftof the Executive, which Senators will gladly 
accept, because they have accepted them. This throws 
his theory to the winds. But as he has indulged in spe- 
culation, let me speculate too; and I think I can find 
strong reasons why Senators would become solicitous for 
executive offices. It would seem to me there were two 
classes that would desire them: The first is, the young 
and ambitious; and ambition, properly tempered and un- 
der reasonable restraint, is a virtue. The Senate is not a 
“stepping stone” tothe highest offices in the gift of the 
republic; it is not “ambition’s Indder,” on which to 
climb to the two first honors. Since the first organization 
of the Government, I do not recollect a single candidate 
for President or Vice President (whether successful or 
not) taken from the Senate. There have been, and I 
trust there are now, men in the Senate, quite as well quali- 
fied for these offices as those officers are; but it seemsto be 
the scttled custom, that neither of them shall be taken 
from thisbody. How, then, are the aspirants here to 
reach the object of their ambition? By being made “pre. 
miers,” or other heads of departments. This is the road 
to glory. The other class consists of those in advanced 
life, who have been long here, and are fatigued, and 
perhaps disgusted, with the toils and conflicts which haye 
lately become but too common, and yet from long habit 
they would not wish to retire to private life, as the otium 
cum dignitate would not exactly suit them, They would 
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be gratified with a comfortable office, sufficient to sup- 
port them, and give them an employment which would 
keep the mind from rusting. Hence the facts and rea- 
sonings prove that Senators would be as likely to become 
office seekers as other men; and, as they are subject to 
like passions, they would be influenced by Eke consider- 
ations, and therefore might become the creatures of exe- 
cutive will. From all these considerations, it seems to me 
most manifest, that, to check this abuse of power by im- 
peachment alone, would be a hopeless experiment. 

But. another remedy has been named—-‘* public opi- 
nion.” If the last would provoke «smile, this would pro- 
voke alaugh. Surrender to the President thé power of 
removal and appointment in the recess, and at his will 
and pleasure, and then correct his abuses by public opi- 
niou! Sir, can gentlemen be serious in this? He has the 
right to withhold the evidence on which he acts; he is not 
obliged to disclose a single reason, but public opinion is 
to judge him! Yet all this while he is perverting and 
corrupting * public opinion.” He can remove and ap- 
point at pleasure; he has the army at his heels; he has 
the navy at his beck; he has the treasury at his control; 
during four years he holds the purse and the sword. Is 
this all? No; he has more—the post office and the press. 
He has a sentinel at every post office; he has a recruit- 
ing officer at every press, _ ‘This, then is the way to check 
these abuses! During all this period of four years, of. 
ficial influence willbe subduing our liberties und inde- 
pendence; the gangrene will have bedh spreading, the 
eprosy will haye become broad and deep, and nothing 
but the interposition of Heaven ean save us. Did our 
civil fathers, who gave us this constitution, deem it pos- 
sible that the time would ever come, when any man should 
imagine that an Executive usurpation for four years could 
only be corrected at the end of the term? Yet this is the 
consolation which gentlemen would administer when they 
seem to admit, or cannot deny, the abuses of which we 
complain. Here I present, concisely and at one view, the 
only remedies of Exccutive usurpation—legislation, im- 
peachment, and public opinion; each, or all, entirely in- 
adequate, utterly visionary. ‘This enables us to define a 
term lately introduced into our modern political code—— 
“high responsibility.” Now, as words are only intended 
to convey ideas, it will be well to ascertain the meaning 
of the term. The President can remove from office and 
appoint in the recess, and no one has a right to inquire 
the cause; and, if he does, the President is under no _ob- 
ligation to answer. He is responsible, but not obliged to 
respond to any earthly tribunal which bas any right what. 
ever to consider of the response; and this is “high re- 
sponsibility! “High responsibility,” then, is unquestion- 
able, unlimited, illimitable discretion; and unquestionable, 
unlimited, illimitable discretion is sovercign will, and 
sovercign will is absolute despotism; wherefore “high re- 
sponsibility” is absolute despotism. Now, I think, sir, 
that this isreasoning syllogistically, or a'fair conclusion from 
your premises. It hence follows fairly, if not irresistibly, 
that there is no other check upon this abuse of power but 
the Senate. Here the people and the States are to look, 
and here they have hitherto looked. 

But, sir, each subordinate executive officer, also, is 
securely intrenched behind this high responsibility. At 
the request of a friend who had been very unccremo- 
niously removed from the post office, I wrote a letter to 
the|Postmaster General, to inquire the cause of his remo- 
yal. This new fledged, or rather unfledged head of a re- 
cently created department, did not condescend to an- 
swer the inquiry of a Senator, and I received a note from 
one of his subordinates, which was in substance this: 
“I am directed by the Postmaster General to inform you 
that you are not permitted to know, sir.” In the proud 
days of the republic, when the Senate was what it should 
be, the Postmaster General would, for suchareply, have 


proposed it. We are the humble servants of these petty 
tyrants. They all act upon their “high responsibility.” 
You will not allow us to ask the President why he is dong 
this? And if you yourselves know the causes, you refuse 
toinform us. Can it be doubted, that if you of the majo- 
rity had satisfactory reasons, you would not withhold them 
from us, We invite yon to join us in an inguiry of the 
President, why this extraordinary course has been pur- 
sued—why this gencral sweep has been made. If you 
know, tell us; give us the satisfactory information, and 
there is an end to the call. It may be that you do know 
the President’s reasons ‘for his removals, and that they 
will not bear the light. His friends, Tam sure, have 
not the moral or political courage to avow, and justify to 
the world, that it is alla system of rewards and punish- 
ments; that honest and independent officers must be 
hurled out, however faithful, to give place to partisans, 
however worthless. But, sir, is it uncharitable for us to 
say that these removals are all a partisan, a personal affair? 
Whenever there is, or you think there is, a removal for 
good cause, you are ready enough to communicate it; 
you seize it with alacrity, and proffer it to us with a sort 
of triumph. But there is only now and then one of this 
description; most of the cases are yet involved in the 
deepest mystery. You know that nothing has been gain- 
ed, but much lost, by this relentless proscription: for, as 
a general remark, the officers removed were unques- 
tionably better than those who succeeded them. Now, 
if the President has removed hundreds of faithful and ca- 
pable officers for political opinions, he has flagrantly 
abused his trust, and violated the constitution. Tf itis not 
so, give us the true constitutional reason, and we will be 
satisfied. But there is good ground to suspect that, if the 
President had any satisfactory reasons, his friends would 
never have attempted to shield him by the slavish doc- 
trines we have heard advanced. I confess I was thun- 
derstruck, that old fashioned republicans, “dyed in the 
wool,” should attempt to enforce the principle of sove- 
reign will and unlimited confidence. If the doctrines in- 
culeated by the Senator from Louisiana are sound, there 
is not a monarch in Europe more absolute than the Pre- 
sident of the United States. If no one can inquire, no 
one can judge; and if no one can judge, how canit be 
determined that the President has abused his power? 
How can the guilt be made manifest, and the abuse cor- 
rected, when the President has a right to keep all his rea- 
sons and motives for everlocked up in his royal bosom? 
Sir, in the name of that liberty so dear to man, and in the 
presence of my country and my God, I here enter my 
most solemn protest against these doctrines, as fit only for 
tyrants and slaves. But the Senator from Louisiana would 
humble us still further. The President may remove and 
appoint in the recess, and decline to nominate the officer 
thus appoined to the Senate at the next session, or, if the 
Senate rejects him in either case, as I understand, the 
temporary commission would not expire until the end of 
the Senate’s session, and thereupon the President may 
appoint the officer again to fill the same vacancy, again 
happening in the recess. If the President could be sus- 
tained in this construction by a professed constitutional 
lawyer; if he could have a pretext so plausible as this, 
my life for it, he will assume the power, for itis character- 
istic of the man. What, then, would your Senate become? 
Less, if possible, than it had already become, not even 
the register of the royal decrees. The Senate reject the 
nomination of an officer who had been appointed in the 
recess! We holds, says the Senator, his temporary com- 
mission until the end of the session. As the commission 
and the session expire together, the commission did not 
expire in session; it consequently did in the recess. With 
unlimited, illimitable descretion, sovereign will, and a 
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power to pass by the Senate entirely, and take the ap-| 


pointment of every officer into his own hands; and what 
more is necessary to constitute the despot? And the Se- 
nator telis us that the President, if we reject his nomina- 
tions, will pass by the Senate, and appoint in the recess. 

One gentleman will affect an alarm at doctrines or symp- 
toms of a monarchical tendency;another apprehends a ju- 
dicial tyranny, and that the Supreme Court will prostrate 
the liberties of the people; a third verily believes that 
Congress isusurping power, unknown to the constitution. 
Yet, thus tremblingly solicitous for the constitution and li- 
berty, we can tamely surrender into the hands of a single 
individual every office, to be bestowed at his will and 
pleasure. Sir, is not this ‘straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels?” Let the President subdue the Senate, no 
matter how; let him at the commencement of his term re- 
move, and fill every office with his own creatures; let the 
post office be his, the press be purchased in; and, all this 
done, let him atan early period of his administration an- 
nounce himself as a candidate for re-election. You could 
no more resist him than if he had an army of’ half a million 
at his heels, devoted to his person, and ready to execute 
his will. Is this hypothetical, or is it matter of fact? Is 
it prophecy, or is it history? Sir, it is all done already. 
Compare the Senate as it is, with the Senate as it was. 
See every office secured; see the source and the channels 
of information corrupted, and see the President already 
announced a candidate for the next term. With all this 
corrupt and corrupting official influence to stru ggle against, 
the most sanguine friend of a frec government. must 
despair. At these prospects the face of the patriot will 
gather paleness, At the expiration of this four years, 
farewell, a last farewell, to the hopes of freemen. 

Sir, some gentlemen seem to admit (very liberal) that 
an officer ought not to forfeit his office for exercising the 
elective franchise; but insist, that if he uses his official in- 
fluence in an election for President, it is good ground to 
removehim. The reason, I suppose, is, that ifthe influ- 
ence of office is brought to bear upon the people, it 
abridges or controls their elective rights. Now, if you 
can draw a distinction between the officers personal and 
official influence, I will not object to your rule. But, then, 
you should carry it through—go the’ whole-—no partiality, 
But there is partiality. The agent for managing the 
Northeastern boundary question was appointed by Mr. 
Adams. He did use his official influence in the election, 
and very lavishly; but instead of a removal, he was pro- 
moted to one ofthe best offices at the President’s disposal. 
To be sure, his influence was in favor of the successful 
candidate. But that should make no difference. If there 
is any reason in the rule—if it is a good rule, it should 
work both ways. I presume, however, that the rule in 
penc. is to reward every officer for official influence in 

avor of the present incumbent, to punish every one for 
the same influence against him, and to presume his guilt 
without a shadow of proof. 

Some insist that ‘rotation in office” is a republican 
maxim, and that this is the ground of these removals. 
Here your practice is utterly at war with your principles. 
Prove to me how, where, and in what “ rotation” is your 
rule. Ido not find the principle in this book. It is not 
there. It has never been practised since the adoption of 
the constitution, and it is not now practised. Rotation in 
office! General Harrison, minister to Colombia, was re- 
moved before it was ascertained that he had arrived at the 
place of bis destination--rolled out before he was rolled in; 
and this is ‘ rotation in office.” Miserable! No, sir, 
your ‘rotation in office” is to roll out all who did not 
throw up their caps for the chieftain, and to roll in those 
whodid. Ifhe was your man, and as old as Methusaleh, 
and had held his office from the commencement, he is no 
subject of your “rotation.” But ifhe did not go the whole 
for Jackson, he was scarcely seated before he was unseat- 


ed; scarcely “‘ frocked” before he was *‘unfrocked.” No, 
sir, there is some reason why “rotation” should be the 
principle in the State Governments, especially in the 
small States. The appointing power would be perfectly 


acquainted with the qualifications of the candidates, and 
there would be little danger in changing. But the framers 
of this constitution saw that this Federal Government would 
extend over an immense people and territory, and it would 


be next to impossible that the appointing power could be 
acquainted with the merits and qualifications of the candi- 
dates. The ability and fidelity of the officer in office 
would be better evidence than ten thousand recommenda- 
tions in favor’ of the candidate who would supersede him. 
Here is a reason at once, plain and palpable, why ‘rota- 
tion” has not been practised under this constitution. Gen- 
tlemen seem to reason as if offices were made for the 
officers: not so; they were made for the people. The 
compensation should be adequate to the service, and no 
more; and then the longer a faithful officer isin, the better 
will his experience enable him to perform the duties. Such 
has been the understanding heretofore, butnow every thing 
is subverted, and we already feel the deleterious effects. 

Again, sir. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Woovzurr] would make us believe that these removals 
were to restore to **the republican party” the control. 
If he will look at the President’s professions, and again at 
his practice, he will see nothing of that. In 1817, and at 
the commencement of Mr. Monroe’s administration, Gene- 
ral Jackson wrote him a letter of advice in regard to ap- 
poitments to office. Ibelieve I have it here, and I like 
to recur to it; it is well written, and I am disposed to give 
the President full credit for all his literature, as he does 
not now appear to be in a situation to improve it, espe- 
cially if he relies for instruction upon some members of 
his ‘* Cabinet.” It will be recollected that this was writ- 
ten soon after the close of the late war, when party ani- 
mosity had not subsided, when the lines were distinctly 
marked, and each party was smarting under the wounds 
inflicted by the other. 

“Upon every selection, party and party feelings should 
be avoided, Now is the time to exterminate that monster, 
party spirit. By sclecting characters most conspicuous 
for their probity, virtuc, capacity, and firmness, without 
regard to party, you will go far to eradicate those feelings 
which, on former occasions, threw so many obstacles in 
the way of government, and perhaps have the pleasure 
and honor of uniting a people heretofore politically divid- 
ed. The Chief Magistrate of a great and powerful nation 
should never indulge in party feelings. His conduct 
should be liberal and disinterested; always bearing in 
mind that he acts for the whole, and nota part of the 
community. By this course you will exalt the national 
character, and acquire for yourself a name as imperishable 
as the monumental marble. Consult no party in your 
choice--pursue the dictates of that unerring judgment 
which has so long and so often benefited our country, and 
rendered illustrious its rulers.” 

Here, sir, we have his unequivocal sentiments on this 
point. Be not the President of a party--party is a ‘*bub- 
ble,” strangle the monster?-—* consult no party in your 
choice,” &e. Had this President practised upon his own 
principles, he would, indeed, have gained ‘a name asim- 
perishable as monumental marble.” «Be the President 
of the United States”—** act for the general good—for 
your country.” Had he acted up to this, it would have 
been the brightest laurel which ever adorned his brow. 
His victory at New Orleans would have been nothing to it. 
Hc has acted up to it, so far as this—republicans have been 
exchided from office, who were not active supporters of 
his election, and federalists have been substituted, who 
were. Is any thing more necessary to prove that personal 
considerations govern exclusively? The inquiry is not, 
what has been your conduct towards your country, but 
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what has it been towards me and my friends? Sir, we are 
forced to this conclusion; itis inevitable. But, if his friends 
will give us a different account; if they wiil present us 
other facts and reasons; if they will permit us to ask the 
President, respectfully, his causes, and they shall be good, 
oreven reasonable, we will take all this back, and be sa- 
tisfied. 

What other principle can govern? 

Are these removals on account of the restrictive or con- 
structive doctrines of the officers removed and appointed? 
On roads and canals, or tariff? Prove to us that the Pre- 
sident has done this upon principles like these, and if we 
are not satisfied with his reasons, we will admit the inte- 
grity of his motives. What his principles are upon these 
subjects is somewhat doubtful. If I understand his mes- 
sage, his tariff policy isa protection of manufactures to 
mect foreign competition. If I am right in this, he goes 
as far as heart could wish for the protection of ‘home in- 
dustry.” And so far as I have observed his course on 
“roads and canals,” and other objects of “internal im- 
provements,” he has no constitutional scruples on the sub- 
ject. But be these things as they may, it is most manifest 
that none of his removals and appointments have been 
made upon either of these grounds. I leave it to the Se- 
nators from New Hampshire and Louisiana to scttle the 
point between them on which side of these questions the 
President is; which would be the most republican, and 
what bearing the removals and appointments were intend- 
ed to have on these great national questions. Show us a 
single case where there is the least appearance of princi- 
ple, and we will excuse it, whether the principle be right 
or wrong, if the President will tell us that he conscientious- 
ly believes it to be right. T have thus proved, as T think, 
(but of this the Senate and the public will judge, ) that for 
the President to remove and appoint in the recess, to fill 
vacancies created by him, without causes assigned, is an 
abuse of power; that the President has thus abused his 

ower, unless he gives us satisfactory reasons; and that it 
is the right and duty of the Senate to check such abuses, 
and to this end to call for the reasons; and that, until we 
have an explanation from the’ President, this conduct is 
against the spirit of the constitution. I shall now procced 
to contrast other administrations with this, and will show 
that its course is as unprecedented as it is unprincipled. 

Tt will be well for us, so far as we can, to examine the 
facts, and to exhibit a brief sketch of the practice of the 
Government, in regard to removals and appointments. 
The history, I admit, is very imperfect, as to the causes; 
but, from what I shall disclose, 1 am inclined to believe 
that the public will be astonished at the result. I know 
full well that this detail will be entirely uninteresting to 
the Senate. It is always tedious, and will be especially so 
at this late period of the session, when every one is worn 
out with debates, Still, it is not to the Senate exclusively 
to whom I address myself. At this crisis I have a much 
higher duty to perform. I consider our constitution and 
liberty in danger. I fear that the rights of this Senate 
have been surrendered, It is, therefore, due to me, and 
those who may come after me, to leave behind the reasons 
why 1 was not a party to this surrender, that my name 
may be redeemed from the reproach which, E fear, will 
inevitably follow. It may be matter of history, an “ ab- 
stract and brief chronicle of the times,” and it is possible 
that republicans of future days, if any there should be, 
might observe the rock on which we have been wrecked, 
and shun the danger. It is important to contrast what has 
been done with what is now doing; and to point the pa- 
triot to the causes which have produced such effects. «I 
shall nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
The exhibit will astonish all, as the result of the research 
has astonished me. I have carefully examined the Exc- 
cutive Journals, and I believe I am correct. I have in- 
tended to give a fair and impartial narrative of facts; and, 


The administration of Washington commenced on the 
25th of May, 1789, andcontinued to the 3d of March, 1797, 
eight years. During that time, his removals were cleven. 
As this period is so remote, and there is no accurate ac- 
count of the causes, it is not to be expected that I should 
givethem. ButI have, upon examination, found that one 
(a collector in New York) was removed, being a defaulter 
to the Government. From the notes which I shall sub, 
join, it is probable that those who were in active life in 
those days, will be able to recollect the reasons which led 
to the removals of the others. But it is not to be presum- 
ed that Washington ever removed upon party grounds. 
The duty of first organizing the Government devolved 
upon him, and, in this, he was no doubt deceived in the 
qualifications of some of the candidates. Yet, such was 
his accurate knowledge of men, that, after all, he was 
obliged to remove but cleven officers in cight years. This 
isa pretty good comment upon your doctrine of “< rota- 
tion in office.” 

Mr. Adams’s administration commenced on the 4th of 
March, 1797, and, during four years, his removals were 
cleven. Four of his appointments, upon removals, were 
annulled by his successor, Mv. Jefferson; and, I think, 
three of the four officers removed were restored. It was 
believed that Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia, was removed 
by Mr. J. Adams, from the office of supervisor of the re- 
venue, on party grounds; and this single act of supposed 
proscription produced an excitement through the whole 
country; so much so, that Lam told even Virginia, who 
has never indulged at all in exacting a political test as 
a qualification for office, did, in this case, refuse to re-elect 
her Speaker of the Assembly, a Mr. Larkin Smith, on 
party grounds, to show her resentment, and to retaliate 
for the removal of Coxe. But the cause of Mr. Adams’s 
removal of Mr. Pickering, his Scevetary of State, will be 
recollected by all. He differed with Mr. Adams on the 
policy of sending the second mission to France, persisted 
in his opposition to the measure; and as this pertinacity of 
his principal. cabinet minister was not to be subdued, it 
was the duty of the President toremovehim. Mr. Adams, 
I believe, was never blamed for that act, even by his ene- 
mies. The principal complaint was, that he had not re- 
moved him before. But if there have been instances 
during our history of proscription, or what may now ap- 
pear such, these have been few, are only an exception to 
the rule, and can be no justification for the present course, 
which we so decidedly and emphatically condemn. 

Mr. Jefferson’s administration commenced on the 4th of 
March, 1801, and continued eight years. I know it has 
been insisted that his is a precedent on which the present 
administration might safely repose. I have examined it, 
and it is an act of duty as well as justice to the memory 
of that distinguished statesman, to redeem him from the 
parallel which is here attempted. The cases are so ad- 
verse that it is less difficult to perceive where they differ 
than where they agree. Yndeed, there is no resemblance 
atall. ‘That was a great political revolution. The parties 
were divided upon principles, as they believed. Those 
in office were chiefly the supporters of the unsuccessful 
candidate. Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to the New Haven 
merchants, gives, as the reasons for removals, that it was 
right to produce something like cquality. But that ob- 
ject accomplished, his only inquiry thereafter would be, 
‘eis he honest, is he capable, is he faithful to the constitu- 
tion?” And, when an attempt was made to remove Gene- 
ral Huntington, of the same State, on party grounds, he 
refused, declaring that he should be governed by no such 
considerations. And he has publicly denied that he ever 
removed an officer because he was a federalist. Whether 
the facts will justify this declaration, I leave to his more in- 
timate friends to determine. It will be recollected, more- 
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over, that, atthe time, none of those officers, except mar- 
shals, I believe, held thcir offices by a tenure limited by 
law. The instances were, therefore, few, where he could 
expect to restore an equilibrium, except by removal. 
t Few die, and none resign.” Besides, it was believed that 
many offices had been created for the purpose of being 
filled by an expiring administration. ara 
The judiciary act, giving to this expiring administration 
an appointment of sixteen judges of circuit courts, and 
with the promotions from district courts, &c. say thirty per- 
manent officers, opposed to Mr. Jefferson and his policy, 
was deemed by him and his friends to be intended to 
throw an influence againt his administration. It was be- 
leved that those courts were unnecessary, and the belief 
was strengthened by subsequent experience. This was 
not all. “The alien and sedition laws” had been passed 
and executed, as it was insisted, with unusual rigor. It 
was bclicved that these laws were unconstitutional. They 
were, to say the least, unpopular, and exceedingly odious. 
Consequently, the attorneys, the judges, and marshals, 
who prosecuted, decided, and executed them, became al- 
so odious. I have heard of great complaints against pro- 
secutors for persecutions, judges for partiality, and mar- 
shals for packing juries, and vindictively executing the 
judgments of the courts. Some of these complaints might 
have been groundless; but, considering the madness of 
party, others were probably well founded. Now, in this 
state of things, and with all these inducements, it might 
be fairly presumed that more removals would be made at 
this than at any other period of our history. Mr. JcfFer- 
son and his friends saw, or thought they saw, « policy to 
strengthen and give weight and influence to the opposi- 
tion, and to cast a millstone about the neck of his adminis- 
tration, which would sink it. But great complaints were 
made at these removals, Proscription and persecution 
were the cry every where; and we most of us believed 
that they were cruel and vindictive. And were I now to 
ask any Senator here, who has not examined the journals, 
what was the number of removals, during his cight 
years, few would place them at less than three hundred, 
fewer still at two, and none so low as one. Lam sure they 
will be astonished when 1 inform them that, after diligent 
search, I have found but thirty-six! Sir, quite as much 
official patronage was thrown into the hands of President 
Jackson, by postponing the nominations of his predeces- 
sor to the fourth of March last, as Mr. Jefferson had, by 
removals, during his cight years. As much, did 1 say? 
Yes, more, by far! for, upon examination, I find that four 
of Mr. Jeflerson’s were of officers to fill vacancics created 
by his predecessor, which he himself had made; six were 
defaulters to the Government; and one was a removal of 
his own appointment. ‘here were, morcover, one dis- 
trict attorney and seven marshals, and these were chiefly 
in those districts where the complaints were that the sedi- 
tion law had been prosecuted most rigorously and vindic- 
tively. ‘The district attorney and marshal of Vermont 
were removed. You all recollect that a member of Con- 
gress from that State [Mr. Lyon] had been prosecuted, 
tried, and punished there, for a libel, under this act. Com- 
plaints were loud and strong, that, in the prosecution, 
trial, and punishment, he was treated oppressively. The} 
charges might be groundless, but they were believed to 
be truc; and, since I have been a member of this Senate, 
this same Matthew Lyon has presented a petition here, 
claiming redress for the injuries which he suffered. Coo. 
per, of Pennsylvania, suffered by a conviction under the 
same law, and he has a petition now pending here for re 
lief. Callender, of Virginia, was also a convict; and, Tj 
believe there had been other trials and convictions, in New 
York and Maryland. Such was the public feeling in re- 
gard to these and other proceedings, that not only the mi- 
nisterial officers of the courts, but the judges themselves, 
became exceedingly unpopular; so much so, that a justice 
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of the Supreme Court was impeached by the House of 
Representatives, and barely escaped a conviction of the 
Senate. So near did he come to it, that one of the mana- 
gers of the House afterwards pronounced him ‘an ac- 
quitted felon.” There was, no doubt, great exaggeration 
in all this. It is unnecessary now to believe or disbelieve 
the complaints; it is enough that such was the spirit of the 
times. We find that, of the seven marshals removed, 
there were those of Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Now, at this late period, we can 
find that, of thirty-six removals, there was good cause for 
nineteen; and we have, consequently, a right to infer that 
there were reasons equally good for the rest. 

Mr. Madison’s administration commenced on the fourth 
of March, 1809; and during eight years his removals 
were five! Sir, it will be useless to stop to inquire into 
the causes. Five removals in eight years! it cannot be 
pretended that there was no party conflict during this 
period. Though his first clection was not contested, 
yct his second was fiercely contested. It was during the 
last war, when all the angry passions were excited, and 
his rival [Mr. Clinton] received, if I do not much mistake, 
quite as strong a vote as Mr. Adams had at the last 
election. 

Mr. Monroe commenced on the fourth of March, 1817; 
and during cight years his were ninc. We have now ar- 
rived at a period when memory will supply the defect of 
records. Of these nine, two were consuls, who failed as 
merchants, and, therefore, forfeited their consular offices. 
Another, Auldjo, [consul] for insanity. ‘This was a good 
cause, then. It is doubtful whether, under this adminis- 
tration, it would be any cause of removal, or, indeed, any 
impediment to appointment. The removal of the consul 
at Glasgow was demanded by the British Government, 
on account of quarrels in which he had been concerned. 
Another was recalled on the complaints of American citi- 
zens. <A district attorney, of Florida, was removed for 
abandoning his office, and remaining among his friends in 
Maryland. David R. Mitchell was Creek agent. He 
was removed, and Crowell was appointed. We all re- 
collect this case. Mitchell was charged with conniving 
at an illegal transportation of slaves. The charges were 
made to the President, Mitchell was notified, and all the 
evidence on both sides was referred by the President to 
the Attorney General. He reported the facts in the case, 
and on these the President removed him. Whether the 
decision was right or wrong, I know not; but sure I am, 
it was a fair exercise of Executive discretion. Of these 
nine removals, 1 have been able to give the causes in se- 
ven, and I leave it to our opponents to prove or infer that 
the other two were removed from political or party con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Adams commenced on the fourth of March, 1825, 
and his removals were two! one, a citizen of Maine, and 
a personal and political friend of Mr. Adams, who was ap- 
pointed a collector by Mr. Monroe, by the request of 
Mr. Adams. Charges were preferred against him, that 
he had some fifteen years before violated the embargu 
laws. The charges were pending when Mr. Adams came 
into office, and he ordered a commission to examine the 
case and report the facts. There was a full hearing; a 
report of the facts proved was made to the President, 
and on this the officer was removed. The other, a mar- 
shal of Louisiana, and 1 do not recollect the reasons of 
his removal; perhaps the Senators from that State can 
inform us. During all the preceding administrations, the 
whole number of removals amounted to seventy-three, 
less than an average of two in each year. I repeat, it js 
possible that a few may have escaped my examination; 
but I am sure that, ifany, they must be very few. These 
facts furnish another comment on the doctrine of ro- 
tation.”? . 

Allow me to make one remark. General Jackson did 
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not (as Mr. Jefferson did) come into the Presidency with 
nearly all the official influence against him. Mr. Adams 


a 
saw much to approve; and when a President had done 
well for the first four years, I deemed it policy, as well as 


had no calculation of that sort, and never practised in that| justice, to try himagain, rather than venture upon a new 


way. He was quite as likely to prefer his foe as his 
friend—his object appearing to be the public interest, re- 
rdless of himself. ‘ 

When we shall again find a President acting upon such 
maxims, we may again hope; but ‘° the signs of the times” 
are against us. If Mr. Adams, or his friends, had, during 
his four years, been contriving to throw weight and in- 
fluence against the present dominant party, there might 
have been some apology for this proscription. But, we 
call upon you to point us to the case where Mr. Adams ex- 
hibited the least indication of partisan or personal attach- 
ment. The Secretary of the Treasury, his most power- 
ful rival, was solicited to form one of his Cabinets the At- 
torney General and Secretary of the Navy were retained, 
without regard to the part they had taken in the contest; 
and another rival for the Presidency was made Secretary 
of State, and his Secretaries of the Treasury and War 
had been decided and distinguished opposers of his elec- 
tion. To be sure, there was less of policy than magna- 
nimity in this; but Mr. Adams’s rule of policy was the 
good of his country, by a faithful administration of its 
Government. We practised what General Jackson pro- 
fessed in his letter of advice to Mr. Monroe. Never wasa 
more, striking contrast, and never did contrast cast farther 
into disgrace and contempt than the last administration 
has cast this. 

General Jackson, moreover, bad no abuses to correct. 
No oppressive laws had been passed; no unnecessary of- 
fices had been created to sustain a declining party; no 
doctrines had been advanced and practised on, which cre- 
ated alarm to any one; no ‘reign of terror? was even 
pretended, There was no necessity of restoring an equi- 
librium; for when Jackson was inaugurated, his partisans 
had probably a full share of the offices. 

Now, has there not always been an understanding, a 
sort of pledge, that, if the officer was faithful and capable, 
he should retain his office so long as he should remain so? 
When the office was accepted, he was well acquainted 
with the practice of the Government. The policy of forty 
years had taught him that honesty, capability, and fidclity 
to the constitution, were all that was necessary to secure 
his continuance. We, therefore, directed his whole ta- 
lents to the duties. Ile became unqualified for every 
other employment. His habits and predilections were al- 
together official. He was rendered unfit for every thing 
else. Public confidence was, therefore, his only pride, 
for it was his only security. 

Now, reverse this system; let it be the understanding 
that, in a change of administration, all the officers who 
have not favored the change are to be removed; and 
what is to be the effect upon the public welfare? It 
goes to the destruction of all confidence; and every one 
who holds his office by such a precarious tenure, will take 
care to provide for himself by defrauding the ‘Treasury. 

We now come to the removals made by the present 
administration; and, sir, I approach the subject more in 
sorrow than in anger. When I was last clected, I enter- 
tained no prejudices or enmitics against the present 
Chief Magistrate. I had no personal or political quar- 
rels to settle; no “private griefs” to assuage; I did not 
form my opinion of his character from those who had en- 
gaged in personal controversies with him, but who are 
now his zcalous supporters. Notwithstanding their cha- 
racters were high, and I might have been justified in be- 
lieving their testimony, I concluded it might have been 
under high excitement, and I made the proper allow- 
ances. I bad, moreover, no special partiality for the last 
incumbent. He was not my first preference; but I knew 
them both. I had witnessed the last administration, and 
though I saW, or thought I saw, something to dislike, I 


experiment, and thus to keep the public mind in eternal 
excitement. I had served two years in this Senate with 
the present President, and though my personal partiali- 
ties were all in his favor, it was my deliberate belief that 
he had not the qualifications for this exalted office; and I 
confess that nothing has since occurred to shake this be- 
lief. While my judgment compelled me to fear, my par- 
tialities induced me to hope. WhenI was in the other 
House, a distinguished member from Georgia, since a Sena- 
tor, here, and now no more, introduced a resolution de- 
claring that General Jackson, as commander of the army, 
had, in taking St. Mark’s and the Barrancas, violated the 
constitution of the United States; but my feeble powers 
were exerted against that resolution. Yet the whole de- 
legation of Georgia, a majority of South Carolina, among 
whom was the ever to be lamented Lowndes, and a de- 
cided majority of the Virginia delegation, voted for it. 

Ido not speak thisas a matter of reproach against those 
States, but as proof that I had nothing against the man, 
as many of his present worshippers had. And when I 
was last elected, and took my leave of the Legislature of 
Maine, I expressly told them that, although General Jack- 
son was not the choice of the State, yet they must not 
expect me, as their Senator, to persist in a continued hos- 
tility to his measures; that I should condemn where I 
must, but approve where I could. I have done, and 
shall continue to do so; but this system of proscrip- 
tion, without and against all reason, I must and will con- 
demn. 

Let us now see what has been done, and is now doing. 
During forty years, and under six different Presidents, we 
can find but seventy-three removals, not averaging two in 
each year. Longas the period, and imperfect as the his- 
tory, we have ascertained good causes for nearly half, 
and it is fair to infer that there were causes equally good 
for the removals of most of the rest. How is it now? In 
one short month, this Executive removed more than had 
been removed for the whole forty years; and in one short 
year, three times the number! The heads of Depart- 
ments may be sct down as removals: for, considering the 
example of the last administration, they would not have 
resigned, had they not been assured that they should be 
removed; and the conduct of the Senate in postponing 
nominations, was to them a hint broad enough. We will 
set down five. The removals in the Departments, of 
principals and subordinates, must be charged to the ac- 
count of the President, for all this was done under hiseye. 
These were forty-six. The nominations of Mr. Adams, 
postponed to the 4th of March last, and thus rejected, 
must be considered as the act of the Senate, by the advice 
and at the request of the President elect, to increase his 
patronage; and these were thirty-eight, making eighty- 
nine! A pretty good beginning. Now, it bas been as- 
certained that the other removals, up to this time, have 
amounted to not less than one hundred and fifty; making, 
of removals by the President, and chiefly in the recess, 
two hundred and thirty-nine in the first year, more than 
three times the number removed by all former Presidents 
for forty years. But this is not all. By an official report 
from the Postmaster General, we learn that he had, at that 
time, removed four hundred and _ ninety-one of his depu- 
ties; and as he had probably not exaggerated, to say the 
least, andas we know the good work is going on, it is mo- 
derate to set these down at five hunched. It is within 
reasonable calculation, to put the clerks and other depen- 
dants on those offices, at five hundred more. Add to these, 
the subordinate officers of the customs removed, as offici- 
cally reported, one hundred and fifty-one. Add to these, 
deputy collectors and clerks in the customs, deputy mar- 
shals, private secretaries of foreign ministers, clerks in 
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of the House. When this removal was made, there was 
no President of the Senate here, and no Speaker of the 
House in existence. This puts the flat negative upon the 
President’s power to remove and fillin the recess. He 
could not possibly appoint this officer according to law. 
The whole was illegal; a responsible officer was thrust 
out by arbitrary power, and another man ordered to take 
our property into his custody, of no legal responsibility. 
But, sir, if he had the power to remove and appoint at his 
discretion an officer of our own, we should have thought 
that common courtesy would have demanded thathe should 
have consulted us. But he did not; indeed, he could not; 
Congress was not in session; there was in fact no Congress 
in existence when the removal was made: for some States 
had not then elected their members. I then call upon 
gentlemen to give the reasons why, how, and by what au- 
thority, our Librarian has been removed! 

But we were promised “reform,” “retrenchment,” a 
€ correction of existing abuses,” a ‘saving of the public 
money.” The ‘Augean stable” was to be cleansed. 
This was the cry out of doors, and echoed even from the 
halls of Congress. Many, I have no doubt, repeated the 
expression without understanding a word of its meaning 
or its application. 1 donotmean the Senators, for they no 
doubt are all very classic. And I would not now repeat 
the story, but to show that there is no analogy. Augeas, 
as you recollect, was some petty king of some petty pro- 
vince or city of Greece. What was its name? Elis, aye, 
thatis it. It seems he had a stable which had always con- 
tained three thousand oxen, and it had never been cleans- 
ed out for three hundred years. Hercules undertook to 
cleanse it, (this was his fifth labor,) and he was to have, 
for his compensation, one-tenth of all the cattle--three 
hundred—a pretty good fee, equal, at least, to the salary 
which you are about to provide for the chief of your new 
‘law department.” Well, Hercules, by turning the cur- 
rent of the river through the stable, cleansed it in one 
single day, and then demanded his reward. Augeas re- 
fused to pay him, alleging that he had practised an arti- 
fice. In consequence, they made war. Hercules killed 
him, and gave his crown to his son; and here is the whole 
story. Now, where is the analogy? Had Hercules swept 
out the cattle only, it might have resembled your case. 
You have removed the whole herd, and replaced them by 
a much more numerous and scurvy set, and made the filth 
ten times worse than, it was before. So much for your 
t Augean stable.” 

Now, sir, what has been gained by all this devastation, 
this prostration of all principle, this concentration of all 
Executive power ina single chief? Once, the people of 
the United States would never have made their rights 
and liberties a question of profit and loss. But, even mak- 
ing it a mere matter of calculation, I repeat the question, 
What have we gained? Draw your comparisons between 
the present and last year’s expenditures, and with all the 
subtlety and cunning which belongs to the head of the 
treasury, and what do you make? ‘The attempt to stifle 
the trath has been detected; and it is manifest, even to the 
eye of a superficial observer, that your expenditures are, 
and must be, necessarily more. The fact has been proved 
beyond controversy. But whether less or more, is not 
the question. The question is, Have the expenditures, be 
they what they may, been prudent or prodigal, more, or 
just as much, as the public exigencies require? If my 
been whispered against him. I appeal to the Joint Com- fagent, last year, expended one hundred thousand dollars, 
mittees of the Library, who have, from time to time, su- ‘all for my benefit, I have no right to blame him; if he, 
perintended it, if this is not the fact. this year, has expended less than half that sum, and has 

But, sir, there is another reason which should have con- | wasted in this expenditure one-half of this, it isa lame 
vinced the President that he was doing wrong, if he is apology to recur to a comparison of the two years. We 
capable of reasoning at all. The law required that the ask you, then, what was wasted in the last year of Mr. 
Librarian, who was to have the custody of such valuable :Adams’s administration? Put your finger upon the single 
property, should give bonds with sufficient sureties, to be item. Do you retort the question? We are ready with 
approved by the President of the Senate and the Speaker |the amswer. In the removal and appointment of foreign 
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approve; but if not, they will condemn. Why are you 
dumb? . The reasons—we ask the reasons. Speak. You 
are but the servants of the people; and speak ina lan- 
guage which they can understand, and they will judge 
you impartially. “Why this dark silence? It was never 
so before. Has your President done what he is ashamed 
of? Come out manfully, and let him come out manfully, 
and tell us the causes; and if they are good, the people 
will be satisfied. But all this seems to have been done in 
utter contempt of the Senate. We were kept together 
from the 4th to the 18th March, an extra session beyond 
all precedent. The President proceeded with a snail’s 
pace, and very little business was done. But our backs 
were scarcely turned, when the fires of persecution were 
kindled, and have ever since raged with relentless fury. 

But the greatest outrage of all is, that the President has 
invaded our dominions, and actually removed, and in the 
recess too, an officer of the two Houses of Congress! 
Sir, the President had as good a right to remove the Se- 
cretary of the Senate as the Librarian. This library is 
the library of Congress; the purchase of Mr. Jefferson’s 
library was for the two Houses of Congress. The rules 
for governing it are to be made by the presiding officers 
of the two Houses. The law, to be sure, gives the pow- 
er of appointment to the President; but so soon as he 
has exercised it, he is functus officio to all intents and pur- 
poses. 

‘The President has no control over this library any more 
than one of our clerks, or any stranger. We permit him 
to take books under our regulations, as we do the Justices 
of the Supreme Court and other officers; but he cannot, 
any more than they, dictate a single word as to its manage- 
ment or control. Instead of his having the power to 
direct this officer in the performance of a single duty, it 
is directly the reverse; the Librarian has the right to di- 
rect him, and to punish him fora violation of its rules. If 
the power of removal is, in this case, consequent upon 
that of appointment, the President can impose on us an offi- 
cer of the two Tlouses against the will of both. Ifhecan 
remove at discretion, he can also refuse at his discretion. 
Ne might, consequently, return a Librarian utterly offen- 
sive to us, who mismanaged cur property, disobeyed our 
directions, and set our rules at defiance. But, sir, this 
usurpation is further manifest, from the fact, that he can 
never judge when the oflicer becomes disqualified. He, 
either hy himself or any of his subordinates, has no right 
whatever to inspect the library, or inquire how the duties 
have been performed. He can, therefore, never know 
when there is cause for removal. It, with him, would al- 
ways be a haphazard business, quite as likely tobe done 
wrong as right. The President did not, for he could not, 
remove for cause. He had, when this removal was made, 
been inaugurated but three months. Now, had he devot- 
edall his time to examining the regulations of that library, 
he would not have learnt whether the Librarian had 
managed well or ill, even in three years. Baut, sir, we 
know that Mr. Watterston was not removed because he 
was unfaithful or incapable. We know he was both faith- 
ful and capable, and pre-eminently so. Nota murmur has 
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ministers in the recess of the Senate, forty thousand dol- 
lars have been drawn from the treasury against the law 
and the constitution, without any earthly benefit, and for 
no other ostensible purpose but to reward partisans, far 
less qualified than their predecessors. In the collecting 
of the revenue, that ‘‘searching operation,” what have 
you gained? Fifty additional officers in this single depart- 
ment. 

Sir, in the faithful execution of this duty, of collecting 
money and payment into the treasury to meet the exigen- 
cies of the Government, and discharge the national debt, 
the people have a deep interest. This duty requires not 
only perfect fidelity, but long experience. The complicat- 
ed machinery of the system is not to be learnt in a day; 
it requires years. Now, if you make a general change 
here, even if you supply the place of those removed with 
the best men, it is morally certain that, from their want 
of experience, nothing but a miracle can save you from 
losses. 

Take the case at New York, where more than one-third 
of your whole revenue is collected; all your principal and 
twenty-five of your subordinate officers displaced, and 
about the same number have been added. Here, besides 
the chief officers, you find fifty new ones, all without ex- 
perience, to manage that vast concern, so important to the 
interests of the country. Will any one say, in sober ear- 
nest, that all this was for the public good? Under the 
arrangement and severe discipline of Mr. Thompson, eve- 
ry thing was done with perfect system—scarcely an error 
escaped—the Government was perfectly safe, and no one, 
but he who wished for an opportunity to violate the laws, 
had the least disposition to complain. Now, why is the 
whole system subverted? Why is this dangerous experi- 
ment attempted, when all was so well before? Ttis for no 
reason under heaven but to reward the minions of the 
present administration. 

Sir, if your party had talents, and, as a general remark, 
I do not think they are overburthened, is it possible that 
a machine, so complicated as the Treasury Department, 
can be successfully managed with raw hands? Can mere 
‘land lubbers” navigate the ship? Iput this question to 
experienced statesmen, to Senators; and I ask them frank- 
ly, if, in all this, they can sec any thing of public good? 

What has been gained, I ask, in removing one thousand 
connected with the Post Office Department? Mr. McLean 
was no partisan, and certainly he had done nothing to 


strike off some forty or fifty mail routes, and thus deprive 
the people in the scattered settlements of the means of 
information, or the machine must stop. This is another 
of the effects of this retrenching, reforming administration. 

Two or three examples will serve to illustrate this con- 
duct of thisadministration. Florida is a Territory, not ten 
years old. The President was its first Governor; and 
when he left the Government, it is to be presumed, the 
officers were satisfactory. At the last clection, this Terri- 
tory had no political influence whatever. It had no vote, 
nor could it command one any where else. Its preferences 
for one of the other candidates could, therefore, have no 
effect on the election. Yet we find that removals here 
have been made with the same relentless proscription as 
if it had been in its power to settle the contest. Remov- 
als--Navy Agent and Storekeeper, at Pensacola; Survey- 
or of live oak timber, and Agent for its preservation; 
Postmaster, at Pensacola, and Marshal, two Commanders 
of Revenue Cutters; Law Agent; Indian Agent; United 
States’ Attorney, Collector, and Marshal, at Key West: 
Surveyor of Fernandina; Postmaster, at St. Augustines 
and Collector, at Appalachicola-—stwteen/ and four other 
Executive appointments made since the fourth of March 
last, to supply vacancies created by his own removals! 
Now, what other motive could have induced all this, but 
that of rewarding hungry expectants, who could not be 
provided for any where else? 

{will go now into an opposite extreme of the United 
States—into Maine. When we arrived here, at the coma 
mencement of this session, every United States’ office, per- 
haps worth ten dollars, was in the hands of the friends of 
the administration, except two, those of the Marshal and 
the Collector of Passamaquoddy. These two have been 
since ‘‘reformed.” Twill give you but one other case. 
Of the thirty-seven District Attorneys, seventeen have 
been removed, and three were postponed by the Senate 
of the last Congress to the fourth of March; that is, re- 
jected, and others appointed in their places, making twen- 
ty. Of the thirty-six Marshals, there have been fifteen 
removals, and, as I belicve, several postponements; inso- 
much that there are not now, perhaps, three of each of 
these offices held by men who were cither neutral or in 
favor of Mr. Adams’s re-clection. I will here make a single 
remark, which will clearly illustrate this policy. Presi- 
dent Jackson has made more than twice the number of 
removals, of his own appointments, in one year, than Mr. 


throw the influence of his department into the hands of} Adams did in four, of all the officers of the Government.* 


the late administration. What good motive could have in- 
duced this universal proscription? Every post office, 
whose emoluments are worth even less than ten dollars a 
year, if he has not huzzaed for the chieftain, is hunted 
down as a ferocious wild beast; and every hole, every cor- 
ner, is searched for this small game. All this, I suppose, 
is ‘*retrenchment;” and yet we learn that more officers 
must be provided, or this sapient chief of this new de- 
partment cannot make the machine work. Now, this is 
not strange at all. The General Post Office is in utter 
confusion; every thing isin error, and “sixes and sevens:” 
the assistants and clerks have been running against each 
other, and have got into such confusion, that they do not 
know where to go or what to do, and very prudently con- 
clude, therefore, to stand still and do nothing. 

But this is not all; they are asking for money. My. Mc- 
Lean had made the post office support itself; and it has 
hitherto produced a surplus. In one year, we find that 
there is likely to be a deficit of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Now, how does this come to pass? This question 
is easily answered—it is removing the experienced and 
faithful, and placing in their stead those who cannot or 
will not fulfil their duties. Itis reported, too, that con- 
tractors have been remuncrated beyond their contracts. 
At any rate, we are reduced to this: we mustadd one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the funds of this department, or 


In addition to these wonderful improvements, we find 
that some fifty or sixty editors of newspapers have, for 
their loyalty, been engaged to assist in this work of reform. 
Petty editors of country newspapers àre made “ Secord 
Comptrollers” and Fourth Auditors,” and Amos Ren- 
dall wields the trident of Neptune, and holds in his hands 
the destinies of that navy which has triumphed in every 
sea, and unfurled ‘the star spangled banner” in the face 
of every maritime nation on carth, Sir, in this aspect of 
our affairs, it is time to be a little serious, and to ponder 
well. ‘Phe press was intended to be, and once in reality 
was, the palladium of our liberties. It was the press of 


* ‘the Collector at Key West, a son of the late Mr. Pinkney, a ve- 
ry faithtul ofieer, was removed, aud a Mr, 'Yhruston was appointed 
in his place, Lt isaseertained that Mr, Pinkney collected the revenue 
there with one permanent and one occasional Inspector, ‘Che new Col- 
lector, with less revenue tu collect, isallowed four permanent Inspeetors, 

‘Lhe Marshal at Key West, Mr. Wilson, was removed, and a Mr, 
Dean appointed in his Moncy was advanced him by the Se- 
cretary of State, by what auth: rity I do not know. He soon proved a 
defautter, is removed, and the money is fost. 

Captain Harrison hada wife and s.ven children in this District, 
[Georgetown] He was commander of a revenue cutter at Key West. 
When he repaired to that remote and unhealthy station, he left an orv- 
der that his whole pay shouki be appropriated to the support of his 
family, and he himself to! n his rations alone, He was removed 
without the slightest canse that is known or even imagined, and a Mr, 
Devezze was appointed inhis placo. Such were his confirmed habits 

[of intemperance, that President Jackson, from regard to decency, 
iwas, in a tew weeks, obliged to remove him, 
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the people. If the Government should have attempted 
to subsidize or usurp it, the cry would have been ‘hands 
off, touch not, handle not,” itis ours. Editors are our 
watchmen, our sentinels on the outposts of liberty. When 
these can be seduced or bribed, the citadel is gone. It 
has been asked, is an editor to be excluded from office? 
I answer, yes, so long as he remains such, unless the peo- 
ple, whose servant he is, shall select him. If he would 
serve the Government, let him first abandon our service, 
but let him not desert, and acquire honors at our expense. 
Sir, it is my deliberate belief that there is now no way 
to restore the press to what it was, and what, in every free 
Government, it always should be, but by carrying the prin- 
ciple out. 

But, be this as it may, certain it is, that rewarding the 
partisan editors of the successful chief with high offices, 
is effectually corrupting the press. After this example, 
what reliance is hereafter to be placed upon newspapers? 
‘Those rewarded are to sustain the Government, right or 
wrong. ‘Those striving for a change must oppose it in 
every thing, pervert its measures, and abuse its motives. 
All editors, whose hopes depend upon the success of their 
respective candidates, will forget, in their zeal, their duty 
to the people, and no dependance can be placed on what 
they publish. Editors are but men, no purer than others; 
and, then, is not this the necessary result? 

The specimens of reform, not yet noticed, are many, 
but will be passed over briefly. You proposed to raise the 
salarics of your district judges about fifty per cent., and 
this bill has passed the Senate. The House increased the 
compensation of the marshals for taking the census thirty- 
three per cent., aud the Senate raised it to a hundred. 
You have a bill before you, reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, to establish a Law Department,” in obedience 
to the recommendation of the President in his message, 
with a salary for the Attorney General of six thousand dol- 
lars, and an assistant, clerks, and messengers, in the bar- 
gain. Additional officers are appointed to your revenue 
cutters to increase their emoluments, when they are only 
to perform the duties which belong to the custom house 
officers, notwithstanding you have increased their number 
at least fifty. All these things constitute “reform” and “re- 
trenchment.” Reform on, and retrench in this way, and 
very soon you will reform and retrench the people out of 
both their moncy and their liberty! 

On another occasion, in my defence of New England, E; 
recurred to this proscription which I have here ¢éxposed, 
and remarked that this administration had glutted its ven- 
Seance on the purest patriots on carth; that neither age, 
condition, sect, or sex had escaped. Aor this I have re- 
ecivedarebuke from the Senator from Louisiana, by which 
it appears that this language is too plain and too strong for 
the delicate sensibility of this very sensitive administration. 
Our friends have been swept off by hundreds, ayc, thou- 
sands: we have not been permitted to know or even to ask 
for the cause, and now we are to be denied the poor con- 
solation of complaining. It appears that I spoke in a tone 
that was not acceptable to that Senator. - I regret exceed- 
ingly that the sound of my voice does not better harmo- 
nize with his refined taste. But he should recollect that 
our conditions are very different. He was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel,” received his education in the first 
city, and has since been improving it in the most polite and 
accomplished city in the Union. I am from the woods 
yonder, ‘a plain, blunt man, who speaks right on,” and, 
perhaps, tell you only what you yourselves already know. 
1 have no city airs, nor city management. Ihave no fash- 
jonable modulation of voice; no “attitude, nor stare, nor 
start, thentric practised, practised at the glass.” 

But, sir, as to the substance. Is it not true that the Ex- 
ecutive has glutted its vengeance upon the purest patriots 
on earth; that neither age, condition, sect, or sex has es- 
eaped? J shall speak plain—-eall things by their right 


names. How? Must I sacrifice the rights of my consti- 
tuents to a fastidious delicacy? Have I a righthere to in- 
dulge in affectation? No, sir, in man or woman, but most 
in man, and, most of all, in man who assumes to sustain 
the people against their oppressors, I, from my soul, loathe 
all affectation. It is the object of my scorn—my implaca- 
ble disgust. What! is man the only thing in God’s crea- 
tion that must appear in disguise? All nature else is ruled 
by unerring laws, penned by an unerring hand—the brutes 
even obey their god, and follow their destiny. Inanimate 
creation, those orbs which shine and sparkle around us, all 
concur to fulfil their great Creator’s purpose. And shall 
man, the creature of an hour-~man, whose breath is in 
his nostrils,” who to-day is, and to-morrow slumbering in 
his humble tomb, and mingling with his kindred dust— 
shall he alone put on airs, and ‘play his antic tricks be- 
fore high heaven?” No--no. Let him speak as he thinks, 
and act undisguised—all else is rank hypocrisy and deceit. 

Then, let us speak out, and speak the truth. The vene- 
rable Melville was the last of the ‘tea party”?-~the last of 
tthe cocked hats.” He was always a republican, from the 
destruction of the tea to the present moment, without * the 
shadow of turning.” He has been proscribed. To be sure, 
he is not poor—he has, by his economy and fidelity, acquir- 
ed a small pittance—has a little change in his pocket to 
bear his expenses on the small remnant of the road he has 
to pass, and from which ¢ no traveller returns,” to pay his 
toll at that gate which is very soon to be for ever shut after 
him. But Elbridge Gerry—he was a republican from the 
first to the last. He was one of those fearless patriots, who 
took their lives in their hands, and signed your Declaration 
of Independence. He was one of the framers of this con- 
stitution, the basis on which we now stand. He had been 
successively minister to France, Governor of Massachu- 
setts, Vice President of the United States, and President 
of the Senate, occupying the very chair which you, sir, fill 
with so much talent. He dicd here, and is slumbering yon- 
der. He was poor and pennyless, as every honest Revo- 
lutionary patriot necessarily was. He left a widow, three 
helpless daughters, and a son, his own ‘ image and super- 
scription” in every thing. ‘Fhe patriotic and kind hearted 
Monroe gave this son an office, to which he was every way 
qualified, upon the express and special condition that he 
should appropriate the avails to the support of his widow- 
ed mother and orphan sisters. The pledge was fulfilled 
to the letter. He even denied himself the ordinary con- 
solations of domestic life, without which nine-tenths of a 
man’s happiness is cut off. He was never a political par- 
tisan; but he is swept off with a relentless hand, and the 
vencrable relict of that departed Revolutionary patriot, 
with her helpless daughters, is cast off, in the winter of 
her days, upon the cold charity of a cold and uncharitable 
world. Need 1 go farther, to prove that every age, con 
dition, sect, and sex had become the victim of this relent- 
less tyrant? Sir, let the Scnator from Louisiana compare 
the expression with the facts, and answer the question him- 
self, if every word I said is not justified? Itake nothing 
back—it is all true—I have proved it all. 

T again repeat the inquiry—W hat have you gained? The 
President, in his message, proposed certain important mea- 
sures for the consideration of Congress. One was a modi- 
fication of the Judiciary, dividing the courts into two equal 
parts, cach to hold the sessions alternately, so that the ma- 
Jority of one-half mightsettle the constitutional law, and the 
majority of the other half might, atthe next session, unsettle 
it. It is some consolation, that no lawyer in either House 
has had the courage, so far, to hazard his own reputation, 
as even to propose an inquiry into the expediency of adopt- 
ing such an absurdity. 

Another (the conceit probably of the arch-Secretary of 
Statc) was to dispense with the United States’ Bank, and 
to substitute another, based upon the public revenues. 
The officers, I presume to be the creatures of the Execu- 
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tive, and the management and facilities to suit his purpose, 
and conform to his will. A President, with unlimited dis- 
cretion in removals and appointments, the army, navy, 
post office, the press, and this bank, at his control, has on- 
ly to will it, and he is the tyrant. It is done, it is finished, 
-and the liberties of the people are gone for ever. Thank 
Heaven, that scheme has got its quietus. 

Another *‘ reform” was, to establish a law department, 
the Attorney General its chief, with an assistant, and all 
the other paraphernalia. This is knocked down. 

The Indians were to be removed from the limits of the 
States: This is uncertain. 

A free trade with the West Indies, and other British 
provinces, was promised. This has ended, as every ra- 
tional man believed it would, in smoke. 

Then, what is the sum and substance of all you have 
done, but to remove good men from office, and put bad 
ones in their stead? Give us a solitary instance where 
there has been a single improvement in favor of the in- 
terests and liberties of the people, one principle in which 
your own party shall all agree, and I consent you take it 
for your text. 

Sir, I might go on, and perhaps repeat cases to the Se- 
nate even as flagrant as these; but I have exhausted my- 
self, and, no doubt, the patience of the Senate. Ihave 
omitted many things which I intended to say. It was my 
object to open the eyes of the people, that they might see 
their danger. This is a crisis in our affairs; it is a state 
of things unparalleled in our history. Look at the conse- 
quences. The distresses of the proscribed are compara- 
tively a small matter. The public interest is put in jeo- 
pardy by displacing experience and fidelity, and substitut- 
ing mere partisans, without regard to qualifications. But 
if these were all, I should not despond. The principles 
inculcated are most alarming; the right of the sovereign 
to do all this, “of his own mere motion,” which is so ob- 
seqtiously yielded; the unlimited, illimitable discretion so 
unquestionable; these are the ‘signs of the times” which 
induce the most gloomy forebodings. If this discretion 
were only surrendered toa discreet man, we might be 
safe for the present, though we should look out for the 
future. But, strange as it may seem, it is yielded to the 
last man to whom it ought to have been confided——one 
who hasalways gone to the utmost bounds of the constitu- 
tion, and, in the opinions of very many, has often trans- 
gressed them. Itis the time, above all others, when we 
should have kept a jealous eye upon the exercise of Ex- 
ecutive power; and yet this very period is selected to sur- 
render every thing. There seems a mysterious apathy, a 
sleepy carelessness, a lethargy, a paralysis, in the public 
mind. A dark and dead silence reigns in your Executive 
halls. Your chief sits in sullen mysterious reserve, en- 
trenched behind ‘his high responsibility,” issuing his 
fierce decrees, and immolating his victims with cold- 
blooded indifference, and we dare not ask him why? We, 
the Senate of the United States, are so fallen, that we 
cannot summon the firmness to whisper this single mono- 
syllable in his royal ears. Is this a reality, or is ita dream? 
If what we now witness had been presented to my mind 
in the fantastic visions of the night, the dream would have 
awakened me, and I should have started from my pillow 
with horror, 

Sir, [have done. I make no apology for detaining you 
thus. Ihave, so far as my feeble talents would permit, 
performed a duty which I owed to myself, my country, 
and my God. 

Note.—-Itis proper to remark, that, in this contrast of the 
removals in this and the other administrations, I have con- 
fined myself to civil officers. When the speech was made 
in the Senate, it so stated, but is here inadvertently omitted. 

Mr. GRUNDY then moved, without comment, to post- 
pone indefinitely the further consideration of the resolu- 
tions; which motion was decided in the affirmative, 24 to 21. 
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PENSION LAWS. 


On motion of Mr. FOOT, the bill from the House of 
Representatives ‘‘declaratory of the several acts to pro- 
vide for certain persons engaged in the land and naval 
service of the United States in the Revolutionary war,” 
was resumed, with the amendment of the Pension Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOOT explained at large the object of the bill as it 
has been proposed to be amended by the Committee. 

Mr. HAYNE said, this was a bill similar in its character to 
that which was brought forward during the last session of 
Congress, and which was then known by the significant 
appellation of the Mammoth Pension bill. Under the spe- 
cious pretext of paying a debt of national gratitude to the 
soldiers of the Revolution, it was calculated to empty the 
treasury, by squandering away the public treasure among 
a class of persons, many of whom, (said Mr. H.} I do 
verily believe, never served in the Revolution at all, and 
others only for such short periods as hardly to entitle them 
to praise. I will yield, sir, to no gentleman here, ina 
deep and abiding sense of gratitude for Revolutionary ser- 
vices. Brought up among Revolutionary men, I imbibed. 
in my infancy, and have cherished through life, a pro- 
found reverence and affection for the whole race—feel- 
ings which will descend with me to the grave. 

But, sir, when the attempt is made to thrust into the 
company of the war-worn veterans of the Revolution, a 
“mighty host,” many of whom, probably, never even saw 
an enemy; when a door is to be opened wide enough to ad- 
mit mere sunshine and holiday soldiers, the hangers on of 
the camp, men of straw, substitutes, who never enlisted 
until after the preliminaries of peace were signed; when, 
after having omitted to pay the debt of gratitude really 
due to the honest veterans who toiled through all the 
hardships and dangers ofthe great contest, you now pro- 
pose to give the rewards earned by their blood, with so 
profuse a hand as to enable all who ever approached the 
camp to share them; I must be permitted to say, that nei- 
ther my sense of justice, nor my devotion to Revolution- 
ary men, will suffer me tolend my aid to the consumma- 
tion of the injustice. Sir, I know that deep as have been 
the wounds inflicted by the chilling neglect experienced by 
many of these gallant officers of the army who fought 
your battles throughout the war of the Revolution; keenly 
as they have felt the injustice which delayed, until a re- 
cent period, to satisfy their just demands, founded upon 
contract, none of these things, nor all combined, have in- 
flicted so deep a wound upon thcir feelings, as the admis- 
sion, to all the honors and rewards of the Revolution, of 
persons who shared few of the hardships, and none of the 
perils, ofthe war. He who toiled through the heat of the 
day has found the evening feast spread out for those whom 
he knew notin the camp, or on the ficld of battle, and 
whom he never saw till he found them at the festive board 
provided by the gratitude of the country. 

Sir, Iam informed, from the highest authority, that, 
when the pension bill of 1818 was before Congress, pro- 
viding for the ‘‘nine months men,” a gallant veteran of 
the Revolution, then a member of the other House, was 
so indignant at its provisions, that he declared he consid- 
ered the soldiers who bad served throughout the war as 
dishonored by a law recognising, as equals, the class of 
persons who would come in under that bill; and such, I 
have reason to believe, was the general sense of all such 
men throughout the country. 

It has been my pride and pleasure, on all proper occa- 
sions, to manifest my gratitude for the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, not merely by profcssions, but by the most une- 
quivocal acts. Here and elsewhere, my efforts have not 
been wanting to manifest the sentiments by which I am 
animated. But, in refusing to support such a bill as this, 
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and “who, by reason of reduced circumstances, shall 
stand in need of assistance from their country for support.” 
[See act of 18th March, 1818.] Here, it will be seen that 
the principle which limits pensions to disabilities incurred. 
in the service is abandoned, and length of service and po~ 
verty are made the conditions on which pensions are here- 
after to depend. The history of that bill, as I have heard 
it from the lips of those who were actors in the political 
scenes of that day, is not a little curious. All agreed that 
the operation of the bill was to be confined to those who 
had, during the Revolution, given up their private pur- 
suits, and devoted themselves exclusively to military ser- 
vice. No one imagined, fora moment, that any person 
who had rendered casual services merely; men who had 
only shared, in common with all the other citizens of the 
country, the dangers and sacrifices of the times, were to 
be the objects of public bounty. ‘The original proposi- 
tion, therefore, was to confine the provisions of the bitt 
to those who had served in the regular army, either du- 
ring the war, or for a term of three years, and who stcod 
in need of assistance from their country for support. 
But, sir, in the progress of that bill, it was discovered 
that, ina certain quarter of the Union, a number of sol- 
diers had been enlisted for a term of only nine months, 
and, to cover their case, ‘three years” was stricken out, 
and ‘nine months” inserted. Sir, no one foresaw the 
consequences of thatmeasure. It was supposed that even 
this provision would include only a few hundred men. 
The whole charge upon the treasury was cstimated at one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars. And, seduced by 
this expectation, and by the popular cry of ‘Justice to 
the old soldiers,” Congress were persuaded to pass a 
bill which they were assured could not make any very 
considcrable addition to the pension list, which would be 
lessened from year to year, and would soon cease to exist. 
And what, sir, was the result? What a lesson does it read 
to legislators! How forcibly does it admonish us to 
weigh well the provisions of this bill, before we under- 
take to enlarge or extend the pension law of 1818. Thave 
applied to the Pension Office for information on this sub- 
ject, and hold in my hand the official report of the officer 
at the head of that department. In giving the result, E 
shall not aim at minute accuracy. 

The number of applicants for pensions, under the act 
of 1818, considerably exceeded thirty thousand! a num- 
ber greater than that of General Washington’s army, at 
any period of the war; exceeding the whole number of 
soldiers that could be supposed to be alive in 1818. Not- 
withstanding the ‘rigid rules” laid down by the Depart- 
ment of War, it was found impossible to exclude the ap- 
plicants. Upwards of eightcen thousand were admitted 
and placed. on the pension roll, one-third of whom, at 
least, (asit afterwards appeared) had no claim to be there. 
‘The claims of upwards of twelve thousand of the appli- 
cants were found, even at the first examination, to be en- 
tircly groundless, and were accordingly rejected. The 
money required to pay the pensions was found to be, not 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, as had been esti- 
mated, but between two and three millions. The very 
first year, Congress had to appropriate for pensions, under 
the act of 1818, one million eight hundred and forty-seven 
thousand nine hundred dollars; and the next year, two 
million seven hundred and sixty-six thousand four hundred 
and forty dollars, which, with the appropriations for inva- 
lid pensions, made the whole amount appropriated in that 
year for pensions, three million one hundred and eight 
thousand three hundred and three dollars. And no one 
can tell to what extent these appropriations would have 
been carried, if Congress had not interposed to correct 


I am conscious I am only doing that of which the veterans 

` of the Revolution themselves, if they were here present, 
would cordially approve. In doing Justice to the country, 
Tam also doing justice to them. 

In the further examination of this subject, I propose 
[said Mr. H.] to take a brief review of the pension system 
in this country, and to point out the new, extravagant, and 
alarming provisions which it is proposed, by this act, to 
introduce into that system. 

The people of the United States, even before the Re- 
volution, had imbibed a deep-rooted and settled opposition 
to the system of pensions. 

In the country from which they had emigrated, they 
found it operating as a system of favoritism, by which 
those in authority made provision, at the public expense, 
for their friends and followers. In Great Britain, pen- 
sions have long been used as the ready means of providing 
for the “ favored few,” at the expense of the many. This 
system affords the most convenient means of appropria- 
ting the industry and capital of the laboring classes, for 
the support of those drones in society, the “fruges nati 
consumere,” who occupy so large a space in all refined, 
civilized, and christian countries. Our ancestors had 
seen, and severely felt, the effects of such a system, which 
necessarily converts the great mass of the people into the 
«hewers of wood and drawers of water” for the privi- 
leged orders of society. When our Revolution commenc- 
ed, therefore, a deep, settled, and salutary prejudice 
against pensions almost universally prevailed. On the 
recommendation of General Washington, however, Con- 
gress had found it necessary to provide that the officers 
of the regular army, who should continue to serve to the 
end of the war, should be entitled ‘to half pay for life.” 
So strong, however, was the prejadice against pensions, 
that the officers entitled ‘to half pay for life,” found it 
necessary so far to yicld to public opinion as to accept of 
a © commutation,” in licu thercof, of five years’ full pay, 
a debt which was not finally discharged, according to the 
true spirit of the contract, until about two ycars ago. 

In 1806, provision was made by law for pensions to all 
persons disabled in the military service of the United 
States during the Revolution; and, in 1808, the United 
States assumed the payment of all the pensions granted 
by the States for disabilities incurred in the Revolution. 
And, from that time to 1818, the principle was settled, 
that all persons disabled in the course of military service 
should be provided for at the public cxpense, and the 
United States took upon themselvesthe payment of pensions 
to such persons, “whether they served in the land or sea ser- 
vice of the forces ofthe United States, orany particular State, 
in the regular corps, or the militia, oras volunteers,” Here, 
then, was the American pension system established on a 
fast and sure foundation. The principle assumed was not 
merely gratitude for services rendered; for that principle 
must have embraced civil as well as military pensions, and 
is broad cnough to admit all the abuses that have grown 
up under the pension system even of Great Britain. Our 
principle was, that pensions should be granted for disa- 
bilities incurred in military service--a measure decmed ne- 
cessary to hold out those inducements to gallantry and 
deeds of daring which have been found necessary in all 
other countries, and which we have, perhaps, no right 
to suppose can be safely dispensed with in ours. 

Here, then, we find, that, up to the year 1818, the 
principle of our pension system was disability, a wise and 
safe principle, limited in its extent, and almost incapable 
of abuse. 

In 1818, however, the Representatives of the people, in 
Congress assembled, seem to have been seized with a sud- 
den fit of gratitude for Revolutionary services; an act{the evil. The whole country had become alarmed. No 
was accordingly passed, which provided for pensioning|one doubted that an immense number of persons were re- 
all who served in the army of the Revolution “for the|ceiving pensions, who bad no claim to them whatever. 
term of nine months, or longer, at any period of the war,” | Men who had never served at all, or for very short pe- 
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riods; men who had given away their property to their 
children, or conveyed it in trust for their own benefit; in 
short, every one who was old enough to have served in 
the Revolution, found little difficulty (notwithstanding the 
rigid rules of the War Department, of which we now hear 
so much complaint) in getting themselves placed upon the 
pension list. 

To rescue the country from this enormous evil, the act 
of 1st May, 1820, was passed, which, without changing the 
terms and conditions on which pensions were to be grant- 

~ed, (still requiring service ‘‘ for a term,of nine months,” 
and ‘indigent circumstances,” ) yet provided guardsagainst 
frauds, by requiring every applicant to submit “fa sche- 
dule of his property,” and to take the necessary ‘* oaths,” 
&e. Sir, under the provisions of this act, intended only 
to prevent frauds, upwards of six thousand persons were 
stricken from the pension roll. Two thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-nine never even presented a schedule, or 
made an application under this act; and the Treasury was 
thus relieved from a charge of a million of dollars per an- 
num. 

Now, sir, with the experience afforded by this case, one 
would really suppose that the very last thing that any 
statesman would propose would be still further to enlarge 
and extend the provisions of the act of 1818, again to un- 
lock the ‘Treasury, which was wisely closed by the act of 
1820, and subject it toa charge similar in character, and 
probably much greater in amount, than was imposed by 
that law, and to open a wide door to all the evils, aye, and 
much greater evils than were experienced by the coun- 
try under the operation of that act. 

Iwill putit to the chairman of the committee who reported 


this bill: Ishe satisfied of the wisdom and justice of theact of 


1818? The gentleman says, ‘it ought never to have been 
passed.” Well, sir, while the gentlemanacknowledges that 
that act was impolitic and unjust, and ‘ought never to have 
been passed,” how can he advocate this bill, which enlarges 
and extends every objectionable feature of the former law? 

Sir, if we have already taken a rash and unadvised step 
in this business, it is better for us to go back, or at least to 
stop where we are; but assuredly we ought not to advance 
and press forward in crror, regardless of consequences. 

I come now to the examination of the character of the 
proposed measure. We have before us two bills: the 
first has already passed the House of Representatives; the 


second is proposed as an amendment, by the Committee of 


Pensions of the Senate.* They both purport to be acts 
merely declaratory of the acts of 1818 and 1820, and they 
are supported on the avowed ground that they are not m- 


* The bill from the House of Representatives proposed, 

tst. That the applicant for a pension shall be deemed and taken 
to be unable to support himself without the assistance of his country, 
if the whole amonni of bis property, exclusive of hia houschold furni- 
ture, wearing apparel, the tools of his trade, and farming utensils, 
shall not execed the sum of one thousand dollars, all debts from him 
justly due and owing being therefrom, first deducted,” & 

2diy, That, whenever the granting of such application shall 
depend upon the term of service, such applicant shall be deemed and 
taken to have served for tthe term of mine months oy longer,’ if bis 
condinuuus service was nine mouths or longer notwithstanding his 
enlistment may have been for a shorter time thon nine months, and 
no withstanding he nay, during any portion of his said term, have 
been taken and detained in capuvity.” 

3dty.  Vhat the regular troops of the several States, Ke. shall be 
deemed and taken to have been on the continental establishment, but 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to include in said class 
of Siate troops the militia cf the several State..* 

The amendments proposyd by the committee of the Senate embraced, 
an substance, the following provisions: 

ist. “Phat theappticant shall be deemed and taken to be unable to 
support himself without the stance of his country, if the value of 
his property contained in the schedwe now required by law shali not 
execed the sum of one thousand dollars.” 

2d, ‘Phat, whenever the granting of such application shall depend 
upou tthe term of service, Se. such person shall be deemed to have 
served for * the term ofnine moaths or longer,’ if he shali have served 
bine months or longer inthe continental establishment, atany period 
during the war, whether continuyds or not,” &e, 

3d. “That the State troops shall be enGtled te pensious, as propos- 
ed in the bill from the House cf Re 


= 


tended to change the pension system, but mercly to cor- 
rect some misconstructions of those acts on the part of 
the officers of the War Department. 


If, sir, I shall be able to show that there have been no 
such ‘ misconstructions,” and that there exists no neces- 
sity whatever for any ‘declaratory act,” will I not havea 
right to expect that gentlemen who now support this bill 
will at once abandon it? I know, sir, the expectation 
would be vain; for the truth cannot be disguised, that it is 
the real object of this bill greatly to enlarge and extend 
the pension system, by the introduction of new, and, as I 
believe, most alarming provisions. This is no declaratory 
act. The acts of 1818 and 1820 provide that pensions 
shall be granted to persons who served in the regular ar- 
my of the revolution, on two conditions: Ist, That they 
should have served for a “ term of nine months or longer, 
at any period of the war;’? 2d, That, by reason of reduced 
circumstances, they shall be in need of assistance from 
their country for support.” Now, sir, what are the ‘ mis- 
constructions” which make a declaratory act now neces- 
sary. 

It is alleged, ; 

First, That ‘* the term of nine months service” has been 
required by the Secretary of War to be a “continuous 
service;” and it is proposed to provide that an applicant 
for a pension ‘shall be deemed to have served for the 
term of nine months, if he shall have served nine months 
under one or several enlistments, whether continuous or 
not.” 

And it is alleged, 

Secondly, That, in examining the “circumstances” of 
applicants for pensions, no fixed amount of property has 
been considered as conclusive of “ indigent circumstances,” 
but the character, habits, place of residence, family, &e. 
&c. have all been taken into account; and itis now proposed 
by the bill from the House of Representatives, to provide that 
a man ‘shall be deemed andtaken to be unable to support 
himself without the assistance of his country, if the whole 
amount of his property, exclusive of houschold furniture, 
&c. shall not exceed the sum of one thousand dollars, all 
debts frém him justly due and owingbeing first deducted.” 
By way of guarding against frauds, it is added, ‘that the 
applicant shall not be required to show what his circum- 
stances or condition in life were, or what property he was 
possessed of at any time prior to the passage of this act,” 
the plain interpretation of which is, that, if any man, be- 
fore this act receives the sanction of the President, shall 
give away his estate to his children, he shall, notwithstand- 
ing, have his pension. : 

Now, in what respect has the act of 1818 been ‘ mis- 
construed?” How far are the bills before us ‘ declara- 
tory?? lt is alleged that service for a ‘term of nine 
months” does not imply nine months continuously. But! 
apprehend they can only relate to continuous service un- 
der one enlistment. A term is a technical phrase, and, 
when applied to judicial or military service, always relates 
to an unbroken period of time. The term of a court, we 
all know, has this signification; and, in military language, 
the ‘term of service” relates to the period of a soldier’s 
continuous service under one enlistment. That it was so 
used in the law, is obvious. The truth is, this provision 
was inserted for the avowed purpose of covering a certain 
class of troops, known to have served under an enlist- 
ment for nine months. Andthe words ‘fa term of nine 
months, at any period during the war,” can admit of no 
other construction. If it had been intended to embrace 
mere casual service, under various engagements, amount- 
ing inthe whole to nine months, the expression would 
have been, “ who served for nine months during the war,” 
or (as proposed in this bill) <t whether continuousor not.” 

So far, therefore, as this bill rclates to ‘*the term of 
service,” it is not “declaratory” of the old law, but sub- 


presentaties.” | stitutes a new, and, as I think, a dangerous rule, for that 
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prescribed by the former law, as construed and uniformly 
acted upon by the Department of War. 

Let us next inquire into the probable effect of the pro- 
posed provision. Who are the persons now excluded 
from the benefits of the existing law? They are those 
who, during the whole course of a war of seven years, 
(a bloody and arduous contest, brought to the door of eve- 
ry man,) served in all only ninc months, and that, too, at 
various periods. 

Now, let it be recollected that the law relates only to 
enlisted soldiers of the regular army; let it also be remem- 
bered that enlistments, until after the preliminaries of 
peace were signed, were for fixed periods, of greater or 
less duration: some (as in the case of the Maryland line) 
enlisted “during the war,” others for a ‘term of three 
years,” and almost all. of the rest for ‘the term of nine 
months.” If Lam not greatly misinformed, it was after 
the fighting had ceased—after the capture of Cornwallis 
(which took place in October, ’81)—-after the prelimina- 
ries of peace werefsigned, (in November, 782, ) that enlist- 
ments were entered into for ‘nine months or less.” ‘The 
gentleman says, there were some cnlistments made at an 
earlier period for eight months, and that many of these 
men continued in service under a new engagement, after 
the expiration of their first term. I wish the gentleman 
had favored us with a statement of the number of such 
enlistments; I am assured they were not numerous, and 
that a provision so framed as to cover such cases would 
operate but on a few individuals. But if the object is 
merely to provide a remedy for those cases of special 
hardship, let provision be made for persons who enlisted 
for cight months, and entered into ‘new engagements at 
the expiration of thcir term.” Provide, if you please, 
‘for persons who were taken prisoners, or who were 
confined in prison ships,” (cases on which gentlemen so 
stvongly rely,) if they are not already provided for under 
the act of 1818. No one will complain of provisions in- 
tended to apply to special cases of peculiar hardship. But, 
instead of making such provisions, attempts are made for 
breaking down all the barriers against fraud. These bills 
propose to throw open the door of the treasury, so as to 
permit all who choose to do so, to enter, and help them- 
selves at pleasure. 

Sir, I deny the policy or justice of the act of 1818. It 
departs entircly from every sound principle applicable to 
pensions, and has provided for that large class of persons 
whose services were in no respect more valuable than 
those of the great body of the people. Who were the 
“nine months men,” admitted under the act of 1818? 
They were chiefly those who entered the service after 
the capture of Cornwallis. A large proportion of them 
served only between the date of the provisional article of 
peace, in Novembcr, 1782, and the adoption of the defi- 
nitive articles, in September, 1783. 

From what I cun learn, a large majority of those who 
were admitted to pensions under the act of 1818 never 
saw any service, except during the two years which elapsed 
between the capture of Cornwallis and the establishment 
of peace. T have been unable to obtain any detailed infor- 
mation on this point. But Lam told that the average ages 
of these cightecn thousand pensioncrs, at the date of their 
application, proved that they could only have served 
towards the close of the war. Of this vast number, but 
little more than three thousand claimed to have served 
through the war; so that it is unquestionable, that the 
bounty of the Government, under the act of 1818, has 
been chiefly extended to those who never abandoned their 
private pursuits, who did not devote themselves exclu- 
sively to military service, and who, therefore, were not 
embraced within any sound and safe principle applicable 
to pensions in a republican government. 

But if such was the true character, and such the opera- 
tion of that act, what will be the effect of this bill? While 


the law required ‘fa term of service of nine months or 
longer,” although persons might be admitted who had 
rendered no efficient service, yet you had some security 
against abuse, by requiring specific proof of a continuous 
service under one enlistment, with the power, in most 
cases, of referring to the original muster rolls, and there- 
by detecting all attempts at imposition. Now, however, 
that the most casual service, and for the shortest periods, 
is to be taken into the account, who can fail to perceive 
how much the chances of imposition will be multiplied? 
Resort must be had to oral testimony. And what more 
uncertain than the memory of man, as to the duration of 
another’s service half a century ago? Who is there that 
ever served a month m the army, or who was even a fol- 
lower of the camp, that will not be able to adduce certi- 
ficates to show that he served for just so long a time as he 
may choose to lay claim to. 

But, sir, there is a stronger objection to this measure 
even, than its liability to abuse. Itis, that it rests on no 
sound principle applicable to military pensions. If there 
be any principle recognised and fully established in this 
country, itis, that pensions must be confined to those who 
were separated, by the nature of their service, from the 
great mass of the community, and who devoted themselves 
exclusively to military duties. It isa palpable absurdity 
to talk of giving pensions to all the people. Those who, 
in the course of the Revolution, performed, only in com- 
mon with the rest of their countrymen, the military service 
required of every citizen, stand upon an equal footing. 
He alonc, who, in the strictest sense, put off the citizen 
and became a soldier, and who, in abandoning the pursuits, 
relinquished also the habits of private life, can have ‘any 
just claim to be provided for at the public expense. I 
speak not now of physical disabilities incurred in the pub- 
lic service, this class of cases having been amply provided 
for under the acts of 1806 and 1808. But, with regard to 
claims depending entirely upon length of service, if we 
once depart from the rule I have laid down, and declare 
that mere casual service for short periods, and at long 
intervals, shall entitle a man toa pension, you cannot stop 
short of pensioning all who rendered any service whatever 
in the course of the Revolution. All the State troops will 
be embraced within this principle; and this bill, accord- 
ingly, proposes to provide for them. The militia will 
come next; for what truc hearted whig was there in all 
America, who did not, in the course of the seven years’ 
war, render, from time to time, services equal in the whole 
to the period of ‘nine months?” I think I may very con- 
fidently asscrt, that there was not, in the State of South 
Carolina, one genuine patriot of 76 capable of bearing 
arms, who did not, in the course of the Revolution, spend 
more than nine months in the camp; and I should be glad 
to be informed on what principle they can be excluded, 
if these nine months men are to be embraced? But I shall 
be told the militia will all in due season be provided for, 
a proposition to that cffect having already been submitted 
in the other House. It comes, then, to this, that all are to 
be pensioned who rendered military service of any descrip- 
tion during the war. But were not services equally valua- 
ble rendered by men in civil stations? All these must of 
course be included; and it will finally come to this, that 
pensions must be provided for every one who lived at the 
period of the Revolution; you cannot stop short of that, 
if the principle embraced in the bill is to be sanctioned. 
So much for “the term of service.” 

"Lhe next provision of the bill relates to “the circum- 
stances in life”? of the persons to be pensioned. The rule 
on this subject prescribed by the acts of 718 and ’20, and 
hitherto considered as the very foundation of the pension 
system, was, that the pensioners should be ‘in such indi- 
gent circumstances as to stand in necd of assistance from 
their country for support.” I should have supposed that 
no one could for a moment doubt the policy, the propri- 
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ety, nay, the absolute necessity, of this rule. No country the treasury, witha view to delay the payment of the 
which has ever passed through a bloody revolution, could] public debt, and to postpone, indefinitely, the claims of 
possibly undertake to distribute rewards for every service.|the people for a reduction of taxes, when the debt shall 


In bestowing military pensions, they are constrained to act|be finally extinguished. 


on the principle of merely providing for those who, being 
unable to support themselves, are necessarily thrown upon 
public or private charity. Military pensions constitute an 
honorable provision for old soldiers of broken fortunes. 
But what is the proposition now before us? Why, sir, the 
pension. system is no longer to be confined to persons in 
reduced circumstances. The bill from the other House 
expressly declares that every man shall be ‘deemed and 
taken” to be in indigent circumstances, and unable to sup- 
port himself, who shall not be worth more than one thousand 
dollars clear of debt. Now, can any thing be more absurd 
than such a provision! A man may be in possession of an 
estate worth half a million of dollars; he may have a clear 
income from such an estate (or from professional pursuits) 
of twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year; and yet, if 
his debts exceed the estimated value of his estate, the law 
declares he shall be ‘deemed and taken to be unable to 
support himself”? Sir, I give all due praise to the com- 
mittee of the Senate for their judicious recommendation 
that this monstrous provision should be stricken out; but 
I must be permitted to add, that I should have been bet- 
ter pleased if they had reformed the section altogether. 
I perceive they have retained the provision which fixes 
one thousand dollars as an arbitrary standard to determine 
a man’s circumstances in life. Nothing, it seems to me, 
can be conceived more unéqual or unjust than to measure 
men’s circumstances in life by such a rule. Of two men 
possessed of the same amount of propcrty, one may be in 
easy circumstances, while the other will be poor indeed. 
A man enjoying a green old age on a farm in the Western 
country, with an industrious family around him, would be 


It is an important link in the 
chain by which the American system party hope to bind 
the people, now and for ever, to the payment of the enor- 
mous duties deemed necessary for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures. It is obvious to every one, that a 
great crisis in the affairs of this country is at hand. The 
national debt, which now creates a charge upon the trea- 
sury of twelve millions of dollars per annum, is melting 
away, under the operation of our ‘sinking fund;” which, 
if not diverted from its course, will, in less than four 
years, totally extinguish it. One-half, therefore, of the 
whole amount of the revenue now collected through the 
custom house will no Jonger be wanted for national pur- 
poses; and the great question will be presented to the 
American people, whether they will submit to be taxed 
to the amount of twelve millions a year, merely for the 
purpose of enabling the manufacturers to fill their pockets 
at the expense of all other classes in the community, or 
for the still more preposterous purpose of paying back 
the taxes so collected to the people from whom they were 
taken. 

The manufacturers know full well that such a question, 
whenever presented to the justice and good sense of the 
people, can receive but one answer. The duties will be 
reduced; and any party that sets itself in opposition to 
such a measure, will be swept away by the brcash of 
popular indignation, like chaff before the wind. Seeing 
and believing this, all those who have an interest in the 
promotion of the restrictive system-~all who derive a profit 
from the present unjust and unequal distribution of the 
public revenue, have been for the last two years anxiously 
looking about them, and are constantly contriving schemes 


as independent as any man alive; while the inhabitant of} for scattering abroad the public funds with a profuse hand. 


one of our Atlantic cities, with an equal amount of pro- 
perty invested in land or in stock, would not be able to 
procure his daily bread. One man may be entirely disa- 
bled, from age or infirmity, from earning his subsistence, 
or he may have a helpless family depending upon him for 
support; another may be in the enjoyment of a large 
professional income, or he may be surrounded by dutiful 
children in affluent circumstances. Will any one pretend 
that these men would stand in equal need of ‘assistance 
from their country for support?” I confess I am unable 
to discover a single argument in favor of the arbitrary rule 
laid down by the committee, unless, indeed, it be desirable 
to increase the number of pensioners: that it will produce 
that effect, no one can doubt. The truth is, that, in look- 
ing into the circumstances of pensioners, the officers who 
have been successively at the head of the War Department 
have found it absolutely necessary (to keep the pension 
system within any thing like reasonable bounds) to resort 
to rigid rules. Under the administration of Mr. Calhoun, 
but one person was admitted whose fortune excecded 
three hundred and fifty dollars, and the great majority 
fell below two hundred and fifty dollars; and yet the trea- 
sury was nearly empticd by the multitude which poured 
in under the act of 1818. Under Mr. Barbour, none were 
admitted whose fortune exceeded three hundred dollars. 
General Porter, a short time before he went out of office, 
undertook to admit persons whose fortune did not exceed 
nine hundred and sixty dollars. ‘The consequence was, 
the addition of several hundred names to the pension list 


They are striving, above all things, to create heavy perma- 
nent charges upon the treasury, as an apology for high du- 
ties. The point aimed at is, to create demands upon the 
treasury, equal, at least, to the whole amount now annu- 
ally absorbed by the public debt. The great effort will 
be, to accomplish this fully in the course of -the cnsuing 
four years; so that, when the debt shall be paid, the whole 
twenty-four millions of dollars now collected under our 
present unjust, unequal, and oppressive impost laws, may 
still be found necessary to meet the demands upon the 
treasury created by law. 

It is impossible, sir, it seems to me, for any man to look, 
around him, and see what is going on in both Houses of 
Congress, without perceiving that this is a fixed and set- 
tled policy, to which the attention of the party to which 
I have alluded is constantly and steadily directed. We 
witness the astonishing spectacle, in a free, popular Go- 
vernment, of constant and persevering efforts to increase 
the public expenditures; to spend money merely for the 
sake of having it expended; and we find the representa- 
tives of the people devising and contriving innumerable 
schemes to rivet upon them a system of taxation, which, 
both in its character and amount, is almost without a pa- 
rallel in history. All the popular topics of the day are 
eagerly seized upon, and pressed into the service. Under 
the pretext of promoting the internal improvement of the 
country, gigantic schemes are brought forward, and the 
aid of the Government obtained for them to enormous 
amounts. The execution of all the plans of internal im- 


within a few months; the appropriations failed; and one of| provement proposed even during the present session of 


the very first acts of General Jackson’s administration was 
to rescind the order made by General Porter, and to bring 
back the system to the old standard. 

But, sir, there are higher considerations connected with 
this question than any I have yet urged. I consider this 
bill asa branch of a great system, calculated and intend- 
ed to create and perpetuate a permanent charge upon 


Congress, would absorb the whole amount now annually 
applied to the public debt. But the advocates of this 
system are unwilling to rely on one class of measures only. 
We have schemes for colonization, education, distribution 
of surplus revenue, and many others, all admirably calcu- 
lated to promote the great end—-the absorption of the 
public revenue. But, sir, of all the measures devised for 
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this purpose, this grand pension system, got up last year, 


and revived during the present. session, is by far the most 
specious, the most ingeniously contrived, and the best cal- 
Here gen- 


culated for the accomplishment of the object. 
tlemen are supplied with a fine topic for declamation. 


« Gratitude. for Revolutionary services!” ‘the claims of 


the poor soldiers!”—these are the popular topics which it 
is imagined will carry away the feelings of the people, and 
reconcile them to a measure which must unquestionably 
establish a permanent charge upon the treasury to an 
enormous amount, and thereby furnish a plausible excuse 
for keeping up the system of high duties. 

‘To prove that such is the true character df this bill, I 
will appeal to its liberal and most extraordinary provisions; 
its entire departure from all sound principles applicable 
to pensions; and, above all, to the time when, and the cir- 
cumstances under which, it has been brought forward. 
‘These are, to my mind, entirely conclusive. When F show 
that the pensioners who will be embraced within the pro- 
yisions of this bill, have no stronger claims to pensions 
than all the citizens of the country who rendered service 
in the Revolution, the answer is at hand. It is intended, in 
due season, to extend the system to them also. When I 
urge the experience of the country under the act of 1818, 
as conclusive, to show the unjust opcration of the system, 
and the enormous charge created by it on the public trea- 
sury, Lam told that though thatact ‘ought never to have 
passed,” yet this bill is necessary to carry out and extend 
its principles. But there is one fact which speaks volumes 
on this subject. Flow comes it, that this spirit of grati- 
tude for Revolutionary services should have slumbered for 
fifty years? How has it happened that it has never been 
discovered until now, that the men who are to be em- 
braced within the provisions of this bill are entitled to the 
bounty of their country? Why is it, that, without a single 
petition praying for such an addition to the pension system 
as this bill proposes, we should be seized with such asud- 
den and inveterate fit of gratitude to the old soldiers, that 
we seemed determined to seize them by force, and, taking 
no denial, to insist on their receiving our bounty, whether 
they will or no? Sir, the reason is obvious. ‘Fhe period 
for the final extinction of the public debt is at hand. Colo- 
nization has not yet been sanctioned; internal improve- 
mentadvances too slowly; the distribution of the revenue 
meets but small favor; the existence of a surplus must, by 
some means or other, be prevented; and this must be ac- 
complished without any reduction of duties. ‘The friends 
of the system have therefore gone forth upon the highways, 
and fall are bidden to the feast.” 

‘Phere is another great object collateral to this, and 
having, Edo verily believe, an important bearing on this 
measure. Sir, itis not to he denied that this country is 
divided into two great parts, the paying and the receiving 
States, or, as they have been sometimes called, *the Plan- 
tation States” and “the Tariff States; the former pay- 
ing by far the greater portion of the duties which supply 
the treasury, and the jatter receiving nearly the whole 
amount expended by the Federal Government. ‘The pre- 
sent system operates so as to lay the taxes chiefly on one 
portion of the country, and to expend them on another; 
and while, therefore, it is the interest of the former to di- 
minish the expenditures, and to lessen the taxes, it is mani- 
festly the policy of the latter to increase both. 

{do not know that a more striking illustration of the 
unequalaction of this Government can be adduced, than 
is furnished by the operation of the pension system. Sir, 
no one can doubt that the sacrifices and services, during 


the Revolution, of the Southern were in no respect infe-| 5 


rior to those of the Northern States. in proportion to the 
extent of her population, South Carolina fought as hard 
and as long as any State in this Union, and suffered, per- 
haps, more. But when pensions came to be distributed, 
how did the account stand? I have before me official state- 
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ments showing the whole number of invalid:and: Revolu- 
tionary pensioners in every State of the Union, and: also 
the whole amount of money appropriated for the payment 
of these pensioners from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment to this time. These statements exhibit the following 
results: 
Whole amount of appropriations for pensions under act 
of 1818, , : - $14,174,274 50: 
All other pensioners, from the begin- 
ning of the Government, - - 6,361,396 03 
$ 20,535,670 53 
Making, in all, upwards of twenty millions of dollars. 
The whole number of names now on the ‘pension roll 


of invalid pensioners, is - - - 3,794 
Revolutionary pensioners, -` - - 12,201 
15,995 


Say, in round numbers, sixteen thousand. Of these, 
about twelve thousand residein the ten States north of 
Maryland, and four thousand in the fourteen Southern and 
Western States. The number of pensioners in Connec- 
ticut exceeds those in Virginia~and Rhode Island nearly 
equals South Carolina and Georgia. Assuming these 
data as the basis of our calculations, it would appear that, 
of the twenty millions paid to pensioners, about fifteen 
millions have gone North, and only five millions have been 
expended in the South and West, and that three millions 
out of every four hereafter to be applied to pensions, will 
be expended north of the Potomac. Sir, although we 
know that the Revolutionary services of the North did not 
surpass those of the South, we never complained of this 
inequality in the expenditure, so long as the pension sys- 
tem was confined to the proper objects of national boun- 
ty. But when it degenerates into a mere scheme for the 
distribution of the public money, we have a right to com- 
plain of the gross inequality of the system. Iwill not say 
that it is the object of this bill to make a distribution of 
the public revenue among the people on unjust and un- 
equal principles, but I will say that this will unquestionably 
be its eiFect.* 

Lknow, sir, that these are unpleasant topics of dis- 
cussion; but the truth must be told; and, whether accept- 
able or not, it is my duty, standing here as one of the 
* OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF PENSIONS.—A4 Statement shown 


ing the number of Pensioners on the rolls of the different agencies 
of the United States. 
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AGENCIES, iat ak se ionary Pen- 
Z Pensioners, sjonerss 

bo od oaos 129 1,017 
- - - 183 753 
Massachusetts -~ - - - 337 1,487 
Connecdeut - = - - 129 734 
Rhede Isiand - - - - 15 VL 
Vermont - - - - 470 969 
New York - . = 4 1,014 2,828 
New Jersey - - - - 56 392 
sy - - - - 338 721 
“ - - = 14 l4 
- - - - 235 153 
- - - - 2il 642 
- - - - 69 265; 
South Carolina = - - ~ 22 M7 
Georgia - - - - 22 18 
Kentucky 3 - - ~ 156 483 
Bast ‘fennessce ~ - - - 45 138 
West ‘Pennessee - - - 101 126 
Py - - - 155 t05 
è = - - 27 9 
: - - - 75 137 
- - - - 28 29 
- - - - 57 18 
- - - $ 25 7 
- - - - 26 29 
Mississippi - - - - - 8 16 
Piusburg Agency - - - 88 330 
District of Columbia . - £9 33 
12,201 
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representatives of a portion of the country oppressed and| when he acts in the double capacity of consumer.and ma- 
afflicted by unequal contributions and ‘unequal expendi-jnufacturer, under asystem of laws which, at the same 
tures, to.expose the true character of the system, and to time that it taxes him on his consumption, enables him to 
strive against it to the uttermost. Sir, I would, if I could, |re-charge the amount of the tax in the price of his manu- 
rouse the whole country to a due sense of its enormity. -I| factures, (which his customers are compelled to buy at 
would invoke gentlemen to put down that gross inequali-| the enhanced cost, ) it is obvious that he may relieve him- 
ty in the benefits and burthens of this Government, which, |self entirely from the-tax, by throwing it upon others. its 
if not corrected, will, in the end, impair the attachment under alaw which taxes. à man one dollar, he receives 
- of the people in the Union itself. I allude to this subject] two, it is clear that, instead of being burthened with a tax, 
now, not for the purpose of spreading discontent, but to|he would receive a bounty. Under. the actual operation 
strike at the root of evil, by pointing out its enormity, j of the American System, I do not think there would be 
and calling upon honorable gentlemen, as they love their| any material difference between a tax upon exports or 
country, to apply the remedy. upon imports. I believe they would both fall substantial- 
If the revenues of the United States were collected by|ly upon the producers of the articles exported, these be- 
direct taxation, or even by Assessment upon the States, jing the only medium of exchange for our imports. ‘Fhat 
we should have some security against extravagant cxpen-|the tariff States, as such, under the operation of the tariff 
ditures. If every portion of the country contributed its|laws, are fully indemnified for the duties paid by them on 
equal share to the national Treasury, we should not hear of| foreign goods, is conclusively proved by the fact that they 
so Many propositions to squander millions upon local ob- į zealously support the ‘¢ American System,” and are per- 
jects; we should not find gentlemen disposed to vote away petually crying out for more taxes. But how are the, 
the money of their constituents with as much indifference | Northern States to relieve themselves from the operation 
as if it could be created by a mere act of volition, andj of this system? There are no persons to whom they can 
was not the fruit of the labor of their hands. It is the| transfer the amount of duties imposed upon them. ‘They 
fact (well known and understood, at least in one quarter have no protection in foreign markets for their cotton, and 
of the country) that the Southern States pay by far thejare compelled to receive either the taxed or the protect- 
greater portion of the taxes, while they receive hardly | ed article at the enhanced price secured to them by the 
any part of the expenditures, which leads to that lavish tariff laws. The system, thercfore, operates exclusively 
distribution of the public treasure, which, we are told, |to the disadvantage of the exporting States, while the ma- 
has now become ‘the established policy of this country.” |nufacturing States are indemnified for their burthens, by 
The parents of the American System are unequal taxa- reaping all the benefits of the system, 
tion and unequal appropriations; to them it owes its be-| But, as uncqual as this system of taxation must be, the 
ing; and without their sustaining influence it would be|distribution of the money, after it is collected, is still more 
destined, after dragging out a brief and precarious exist-|unequal. T have supposed that the plantation States pay 
ence, to ‘ perish miserably.” nearly two-thirds of the taxes, (sixteen millions of dollars, } 
Tam sensible that this is not the appropriate occasion jand the tariff States only one-third, (eight millions of dol- 
to enter at large into this deeply interesting question. I|lars.) Of this amount of twenty-four millions of dollars, 
must reserve that task for another and more suitable op-}Iam unable to discover that more than two or three mil-. 
portunity. I must be permitted, however, to say, that [lions go South, including every object of expenditure, 
believe it to be susceptible of the clearest proof, that the pensions, fortifications, internal improvements, civil list; 
planation or anti-tariff States, containing, in round num- national debt, and every thing else to which the public 
bers, four millions of inhabitants, (only one-third of the} money is applied, leaving upwards of twenty millions of 
whole population of the United States,) contribute, di-}dollars for distribution in the tariff States. The operation 
rectly or indirectly, about two-thirds of the revenue, while |of the American System, therefore, in both of its branches, 
the tariff States (containing eight millions of inhabitants) |is plainly this, to impose an enormous burthen almost cx- 
pay about one-third of the taxes. Sir, this opinion is|clusively upon one portion of the community, and ta ex- 
founded chiefly upon the fact, that the Southern States pend the money drawn from their industry on a different 
furnish two-thirds of the whole amount of the domestic|portion of the community; in one word, to tax the South 
exports of the United States, thereby furnishing the arti-}sixteen millions of dollars a year, in order to distribute 
cles of exchange for two-thirds of all the importations from |twelve millions of dollars among our brethren; to lay our 
foreign countries. Nearly the whole revenue of thé coun- industry under contribution to an amount little short of 
try, equal, in round numbers, to twenty-four millions ofdol-jthe whole profits of our labor, in order to make profit- 
lars per annum, is levicd in duties on these foreign goods. [able the pursuits of others. But, sir, I will not press this 
Now, if we consume the goods received in exchange for|unpleasant topic farther. Before I leave it entirely, how- 
our cotton, rice, and tobacco, no one would deny that wejever, L must be suffered to remark, that, though the sys- 
must pay two-thirds of the taxes; and if we do not con-|tem of indirect taxation must, under all circumstances, 
sume them, then, I would ask, how does it happen that|operate unequally and most injuriously upon the export- 
our Northern brethren are enabled to consume the fruits ling States, still the South has never objected to that sys- 
of ourdabor and capital? Two-thirds of these foreign goods|/tem, while it was confined to the legitimate purpose of 
of right belong to us; and if we get, as is alleged, butjraising revenue for the necessary expenses -of Govern- 
one-third, and our Northern brethren obtain the remain-jment, whether in peace or in war. They will con- 
der, surely we must be entitled to some remuneration. | tribute to their last farthing, when the honor of the coun-: 
«Well, [say gentlemen] we pay you for these goods in| try is to be defended. They have not complained of the 
Northern manufactures.” True, sir; and it is the very jliberal appropriations for fortifications, for the army or 
burthen of our complaints, that we are compelled to re-|navy, for the civil list, or for foreign intercourse. On all 
ceive, in return for our cotton, rice, and tobacco, shipped [objects confessedly national, they are willing that the pub- 
to Europe, either foreign goods, burthened with dutics | lic money shall be expended any where; and they have ne- 
of from forty to a hundred per cent, or domestic manu-jver been found among those who would cramp the ener- 
factures protected by these duties, and charged with a gies of any of our national establishments by an envious or 
price sufficient to indemnify the Northern manufacturers |illiberal parsimony. But they do object, in the strongest 
for all tne duties paid on the articles of their consumption. |terms, to this system of indirect taxation, when converted 
However true, therefore, it may be in general, that “the jinto the means of levying contributions upon them for the 
consumer pays the duty,” itis only true when a men is benefit of others. They solemnly protest against the im- 


considered simply in his character as a consumer; but! position of taxes for objects not properly belonging to 
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the- jurisdiction of the Federal Government, for the pro- 
motion of manufactures, of internal improvements; or the 
distribution of money cither among individuals or States. 
Believing firmly and conscientiously that we contribute 
more than our fair proportion of the taxes, and knowing 
that we receive hardly any part of the immense amounts 
annually expended by the Federal Government, we feel 
that it is our right and our duty to be on the watch todetect 
and expose every scheme calculated to extend unnecessarily 
the national expenditures. This pension bill, as itis one of 
the most imposing in its character, is certainly one of the 
most dangerous of all the schemes ever devised to per- 
petuate this system. 1 have asked for a statement of 
the annual charge upon the treasury which it will create. 
I have received no answer, except having my attention 
called to the letter from the officer at the head of the 
Pension Office, in which he says that a thousand persons 
will probably be added to the pension roll under the first 
section of the bill; about five hundred under the last sec- 
tion; andas to the third section, (by far the most compre- 
hensive of the whole,) he has no data by which to make 
any estimate. Here, then, we have one thousand five 
hundred pensioners, with an annual charge of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. In another letter from the same 
officer, (quoted by the Senator from Maryland, ) he speaks 
of two thousand as the probable number; which would 
swell the amount to two hundred thousand dollars. But 
under the third section, which we are told cannot be es- 
timated, we may be assured that the amount will be at 
least equal to both of the other classes; and this would 
enlarge the amount to near half a million. But these are 
estimates merely. Now, in 1818, it was cstimated that one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars would cover all the 
pensions to be granted under that law; yet they were 
found to amount to between two and three millions of dol- 
luvs. Who can tell whether the result may not be the 
same on the present occasion? At all events, it is certain 
that we are now about to commence a new system, which 
will not, and which cannot, stop short of creating a per- 
manent charge of many millions upon the treasury. ‘The 
introduction of the State troops will prepare the way for 
the militia. ‘The abolition of the restrictions which have 
hitherto confined the pension system to 44 indigent cireum- 
stances,” and “a fixed term of continuous service under 
one enlistment,” will, aad necessarily must, extend the sys- 
tem to all who served at any time during the Revolution. 
Civil pensions will follow next; and he must be wilfully 
blind who docs not perceive that this system is capable of 
being easily enlarged, so as to create, in the course of the 
ensuing four veers, a charge upon the treasury of from 
ten to twelve millions annually; of which amount, (judging 
from past expericnec,) nine or ten millions will go to the 
North, and two or three to the South and West. Insuch a 
scheme, the first step is all; once taken, it can never be 
retraced: and if it be taken now, by the passage of this 
Dill, £ shall give up the hope of living to see the day when 
any material reduction shali take place in the enormous 
amount of indirect taxation with which the people of the 
United States are now burthened, and under the weight 
of which the whole South is fest sinking into ruin. It will 
be in vain that the national debt shall be paid, (if, indeed, 
gentlemen intend to suffer it to be paid:) its extinguish- 
ment will bring no velief from our calamities. We must 
go on forever in the same course which we have been pur- 
suing for several years past, making vain cfforts, by in- 
creased exertion and a more rigorous cconomy, to meet 
the constantly increasing demands of those who will 
Wsfied while their gains shall be unequal to 
their desires, or we shall have any thing left to give. One 
other suggestion, [said Mr. H.] and {£ shall leave this bill 
toits fate. FT take the liberty of asking gentlemen known 
to be friendly to ihe present administration, how they 
ean consent to lend their aid to measures which have a 


direct tendency to involve, nay, which must inevitably in- 
volve, the administration in the most serious embarrass- 
ments, and possibly deprive them of public confiderice. 
General Jackson came into power as the advocate of 
economy, retrenchment, and reform. The people were 
taught to believe that he would not only rectify all the 
abuses of the Government, but that he would bring back 
the administration to the simplicity of the days of Thomas 
Jefferson; that he would pay the public debt, reduce the 
taxes, and diminish the expenditures; and no one who 
knows the President can doubt for a moment that such 
were his views, and such are now -his intentions. And 
yet, sir, witha decided administration majority in both 
Houses of Congress, we find his friends lending their sup- 
portto a system of appropriations more extravagant than 
has ever before been witnessed under this Government. 
l have taken some pains in looking into this matter, and 
now assert, that appropriations to a greater amount have 
alveady been made by the present than by any former 
Congress; and if the measures now before both Houses, 
with every prospect of success, shall prevail, the ex- 
penditures of the present year will exceed, by two or 
three millions, those of any year since the war. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hormes] tells us, ‘the people 
will not judge of General Jackson’s administration by such 
a test,” and adds, ‘that General Jackson ought not to be 
held responsible for expenditures made under acts of Con- 
gress.” But, sir, will the opposition out of the House 
hold this language? or shall we not find their presses, from 
one end of the Union to the other, holding up in strong 
contrast the promise and the performance of the party, 
whose watchwords have been “economy and reform?” 
Let gentlemen say what they will, my life upon it, the 
people will never be satisfied with any excuses that can be 
offered for expenditures during the first year of General 
Jackson’s administration exceeding any year of his pre- 
decessor’s; and if such a state of things shall be brought 
about by the fricnds of the administration in Congress, on 
them will rest the responsibility for the consequences. 
Let me tell gentlemen that, if this administration shall 
not fulfil, in some degree, the high expectations of the 
people in this respect, it cannot retain public confidence; 
and I will add, that itis as certain as the progress of time 
itself, that the course pursued here, in relation to internal 
improvements, rivers, harbors, lighthouses, and pensions, 
if not arrested, will inevitably prostrate any administra- 
tion that stands charged with measures that must inevita- 
bly delay the payment of the debt, and establish charges 
upon the treasury, which will greatly aggravate the bur- 
thens of the people, and leave us without a hope for the 
future. 

Mr. CHAMBERS and Mr. HOLMES replied in support 
of the bill. 

Mr. TYLER said that he would very briefly state to the 
Senate his objectionsto the bill. Little was left for him 
to say after the able argument which had been urged 
against the measure, by his friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Haryz.] Every act of legislation should stand upon 
some general principle, and should embrace all who fell 
justly within that principle. This had been the case with 
most of the pension laws which had heretofore been passed. 
The invalid pension law extended to those who had sus- 
tained injury in the public service, which had contributed 
to incapacitate them from labor. This principle was just, 
since it applied as well to the man who had lost a leg, as 
to the one who had lost-an arm. So with other pension 
bills. Noone had proper cause to complain of the opera- 
tion of the law, since the moment misfortune placed him 
within its influence, he felt its benefits. The revolutionary 
pension act of 1818 was, toa certain extent, founded in 
justice. The principle then was, inability on the part of 
the soldier to support himself without the assistance of the 
country. Each applicant for the governmental bounty, 
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was called on to make oath tohis inability. AH who were 
thus incapacitated to earn their daily bread, fell under its 
provisions, with a limitation which he had considered un- 
just--to. the nine months continental troops. . Thus ex- 
‘cluding. from its; benefits all the State troops and militia, 
‘without regard to. the fact that they too had, in many. in- 
stances, served for a longer period than nine months, and 
that their services had been as truly valuable as the ser- 
vices. of the continentals. -Here justice had halted, not 
to say that injustice had’ commenced. The gallant corps 
of Marion and of Sumpter, to mention none others, had 
great cause to.complain. ‘They had stood forth for the 
country, in its hour of greatest peril and deepest gloom. 
Strangers to every comfort, their tent was the’canopy of 
heaven, and their encampment the morass. Theirs was 
a pure and unalloyed patriotism, stimulated by no prospect 
of reward either in land or money. Their idol was their 
country—their only wish, its emancipation. But still the 
‘principle of the law was well ascertained and easily to be 
understood, That principle was necessity—great penury 
on the.part of the soldier.. It rested upon charity. He 
was unable to see any just principle in the bill before the 
Senate. What was the condition on which the claim to 
the pension. was proposed to be placed? The possession 
of property not exceeding one thousand dollars in value. 
Now where was-the justice of this limitation? Why not 
extend it further? If a man have but so much over the 
one thousand dollars. as would turn the scale in a degree 
however slight, he was to be excluded. ‘This served to 
show that the bill was placed on improper ground. | Itwas 
proposed to let go the principle of charity on which for- 
mer laws had rested, and to assume an arbitrary landmark. 
Apply it to real life, and how would it work? One man, 
worth property amounting in value to one thousand dollars, 
js much more independent than another with a property of 
one thousand five bundred dollars. One might have no 
family, while the other might be surrounded with a nu- 
merous offspring. He had said that the bill proposed to 
give up the principle of charity in the Government, and 
necessity in the soldier. Could any Senator doubt it? 
Look throughout the Union, and this doubt would be dis- 
pelled. It might well be questioned whether more 
than half the citizens of the United States possessed es- 
tates of greater value than one thousand dollars; and yet 
they were independent; they had their fifty acres of land, 
and were surrounded by comforts. We were then to 
manifest our munificence, not our charity. Why then 
stop at the limits marked out by the bill? Why notem- 
brace alt who send in the resolution, without regard to 
their condition in life? He desired not to be misunder- 
stood. He should not advocate the bill if it was thus mo- 
dified. He was showing the unjust operation of that now 
before the Senate. The Government had no right to be 
munificent at the expense of the people; norwas, there 
any proper occasion for it, as 
He had another objection to the bill, which was with 
bim all-controlling. He took a view of it, which. he was 
satisfied had. not been taken by the committee. Ele was 
satisfied that the committee would recommend no measure 
which they believed to be corrupting in its tendency. And 
yet he considered this bill as obnoxious to that objection. 
By the acts of 1818 and 1820, the applicant was required 
to swear that he was in indigent circumstances, and re- 
quired the assistance of his country for his support. Here- 
tofore, many. who were, fortunately for them, in posses- 
sion of property much less in value than onc thousand 
dollars, bad abstained from taking this oath. They could 
pot reconcile the oath. to. their consciences. . Now, what 
are we called on to do? We are required to say to these 
“men, ‘lay aside your scruples-—swear that you stand in 
need of the assistance of your country for support, what- 
evermay be your opinion upon that subject, and although, 
in truth; all your neighbors know that you possess the 


means of living in comfort, yet Congress tells you other- 
wise, and you must, therefore, swear, in direct opposition 
to your. own honest conviction.” Was there ever held 
out to men a greater temptation to perjury? .We actually 
offer a bounty for false. swearing! - 

But the gentlemaü from. Maine [Mr. Hormes] informs 
us-that this measure is recommended by the President; 
and expresses surprise that he should be found enlisted in 
its support, while the Senator from South Carolina stands 
in his behalf opposed tothe administration: - Mr. T. inthe 
first place, denied that the odium of this measure rested 
with the President. True, he had recommended some fur- 
ther provision for the Revolutionary soldier, in his message; 
but had the committee of either House consulted him as to 
the provisions of this bill? How then could this be called 
a measure of the administration? Whilst he did not recog- 
nise the finger of the President in this particular measure, 
he would say to the Senator from Maine, that he had but 
one light to guide his footsteps, and that was the light of 
his own judgment. He was alone responsible to those 
whom he represented here, and to none others anf while 
he was prepared to give to the administration a fair support, 
yet, when he believed it in error, his duty to the country 
would require of him a candid expression of his opinions. 

Mr. CHASE followed in support of the bill; when, about 
four o’clock, 

The Senate adjourned. 


Frivax, APRIL 30, 1830. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. 


On motion by Mr. ROWAN, the bill to re-organize the 
establishment of the Attorney General, and erect it into an 
Executive Department, was resumed in Committee of the 
Whole, with the amendment reported to it by the Judicia- 
ry Committee, which provides i 

For the establishment of an Exccutive Department, to 
be called the Law Department, and the Attorney General, 
for the time being, to be its chicf officer, at a salary of six 
thousand dollars; 

For the transfer thereto of the duties required by law 
from the * Agent of the Treasury,” &. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved an amendment, excluding the At- 
torney General from the exercise of private practice; which 
was rejected. ` 

A long debate took place on the proposed substitute of 
the Judiciary Committee, in which Messrs. ROWAN, 
HAYNE, JOHNSTON, SANFORD, and FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, advocated it, and Messrs. BELL, FOOT, CHAM- 
BERS, WEBSTER, and WOODBURY, opposed it and 
the original bill. í : 

On the question to agree to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, Mr. HOLMES asked for a division, and the ques- 
tion was accordingly taken on striking out of the original 
bill all after the enacting clause, and decided in the afir- 
mative. d 

The question was then taken on inserting the substitute 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, and decided im the 
affirmative by yeas and: nays, 24 to 22. 3 

Mr. FOOT then moved the following as an additional 
section: . 

And be it further enacted, ‘What the offices of Second 
Comptroller and Second Auditos be, and are hereby, abo- 
lished, and the duties now performed by the Second Comp- 
troller shall be performed by the First Comptroller, andthe 
duties now required by law to be petformed by the Se- 
cond Auditor shall be transferred to the Third Auditor. 

Mr. WEBSTER then moved that the bill and proposed 
amendment be laid upon the table; which was decided in 
the affirmative by yeas and nays, 29 to 17. 

Mr. W. then gave notice that he would on Monday next 
ask leave to bring in a bill to establish the office of Solici- 
tor of the Treasury. 
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yesterday on the bill from the House of Representatives, 
z: declaratory of the several acts to provide for certain 
persons engaged in the land and naval service of the Unit- 
ed States in the Revolutionary war,” with the amendment 
reported thereto by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FORSYTH moved that the bill and amendment be 
indefinitely postponed; which was decided in the affirma- 
tive, by yeas and nays, 25 to 20, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
Burnet, Clayton, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, „Iredell, 
Jobnston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, McLean, 
Noble, Rowan, Smith, of South Carolina, Tazewell, Troup, 
Tyler, White—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnard, Chambers, Chase, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Knight, Marks, 
Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Webster, Willey, Woodbury-—20. 

AA Monvax, May 3, 1830. 

Mr. WEBSTER, on leave, brought in a bill to provide 
for the appointment of a Solicitor of the Treasury; which 
was read, passed to a second reading, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JUDGE PECK. 

A message having been received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, notifying that they had appointed Mr. Bu- 
cuanan, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Srorns, of New York, Mr. 
McDurets, of South Carolina, Mr. Seencen, of New York, 
and Mr. Wicksirre, of Kentucky, managers to conduct 
the impeachment of James H, Peck, Judge of the District 

. Court of the United States for the District of Missouri, 

On motion by Mr. ‘VAZEWELL, it was 

Resolved, That, at twelve o’clock to-morrow, the Senate 
will resolve itself into a Court of Impeachment, at which 
time the following oath or affirmation shall be administer- 
ed by the Secretary to the President of the Senate, and by 
him to each member of the Senate, viz. 

«c J solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) that, 
in all things appertaining to the trial of the impeachment 
of James I1. Peck, Judge of the District Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the District of Missouri, 1 will do impartial 
justice, according to law.” 

Which Court of Impeachment. being thus formed, will, 
at the time aforesaid, receive the managers appointed by 
the House of Representatives, to exhibit articles of im- 

seachment, in the namne of themselves and of all the peo- 

le of the United States, against James H. Peck, Judge of 
the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Missouri, pursuant to notice given to the Senate this day 
by the House of Representatives, that they bad appointed 
managers for the purposes aforesaid; and that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate lay this resolution before the House of 
Representatives. 

‘Resolved, ‘Vhat after the Managers of the Impeachment 
shall be introduced to the bar of the Senate, and shall have 
signified that they are ready to exhibit articles of impeach - 
ment against James H. Peck, the President of the Senate 
shall direct the Sergeant-at-Arms to make proclamation, 
who shall, after making proclamation, repeat the following 
words: ** All persons are commanded to keep silence, on 
pain of imprisonment, while the grand inquest of the na- 
tion is exhibiting to the Senate of the United States articles 
ofimpeachment against James H. Peck, Judge ofthe District 
Court of the United States for the District of Missouri.” 
‘After which, the articles shall be exhibited, and. the Pre- 
sident of the Senate shall inform the managers that the Se- 
nate will take proper order on the subject of the impeach- 
went, of which due notice shall be given to the House of 
Representatives. 

Qa motion by Mr. BENTON, the Senate resumed, as in 
Committee of the Whole, the amended bill to graduate the 


meritorious objects, 


price of the public lands, to make provision for actual set- 
The Senate then resumed the unfinished business of | tlers, 


and to cede the refuse, upon equitable terms and for 
to the States in which they lie. 
Mr. BENTON requested that the Secretary of the Se- 


nate should read the memorial of the General Assembly of 
Missouri, praying its passage; which was done. 
then explained the different sections of the bill. He said 
that the bill applied, not to the mass or whole body of 
the public lands, but to that part only which had been 
offered at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and 
could not find a purchaser at that price. 


Mr. B. 


The quantity 
of these unsuld and refuse lands he stated at about seven- 


ty millions of acres, and read extracts from the reports 
of the registers and receivers of the land offices, to 
show their quality and average value, and the length of 
time which they had been in market. These reports 
showed a large proportion of these unsold lands to be un- 
fit for cultivation, and fixed their average prices at twelve 
or fifteen cents per acre in some districts, and in others 
as high as sixty or seventy cents. They showed that 
most of these lands had been a long time in market, ma- 
ny of them fifteen, twenty, or thirty years under the laws 
of the United States; and, in the countries acquired by 
the Louisiana and Florida treaties, they had been picked 
and culled for half a century, and, in some instances, a 
whole century, before they came into the hands of the 
United States. This was the character and value of the 
land to which the bill applied; and the idea was altoge- 
ther erroneous which gave it a wider scope, and made it 
applicable to the whole body of the public lands. The 
terms on which the bill proposed to dispose of this unsold 
and refuse parcel of land, was the next point to be consi- 
dered; and on this head, (Mr. B. said,} there were two 
sets of provisions contained in two different sections, and 
applicable to two descriptions of purchasers. The first 
set of provisions was open to all purchasers, and offered 
the lands at annual periodical reductions of price, begin- 
ning at one dollar per acre, and falling twenty-five cents 
jn the acre, at the end of each year, until the price fell to 
twenty-five cents. The second set of provisions, con- 
tained inthe second section, was intended for the bene- 
fit of actual settlers, and gave them a preference over 
gencral purchasers. The preference was secured by of- 
fering to the actual settler the privilege of buying the 
land at twenty-five cents less in the acre, at each succes- 
sive graduation of price. Thus, when the price to the 
general purchaser was one dollar per acre, it would be 
seventy-five cents to the settler; when seventy-five to the 
former, it would be fifty to the latter; when fifty to one, it 
would be twenty-five to the others and when twenty-five 
cents to the general purchaser, it was only five cents to the 
actual settler; a provision which was intended to operate 
as a donation in favor of poor people. ‘There were two 
other sections which might be considered as subsidiary to 
the others, and merely intended to give more full and 
complete effect to their intention; one of them contained a 
provision for gratuitous donations in favor of poor fami- 
lies, without the payment of any price; the other was in- 
tended to secure those who had taken permits as tenants 
at will to the United States, under the act of 1807, or who 
might not take such permits, a preference over all other 
settlers or occupants, in purchasing the land on which 
they were settled. Having stated the principles and pro- 
visions of the bill, Mr. B. went on to show that the prices 
fixed in the different sections were just and reasonable; 
that they were calculated to accclerate the sales, and to 
obtain a fair and full price tor the land.. He said that the 
two sections established a competition between purchasers, 
which would prevent any one from waiting for the land to 
fall below its just value. When it was at one dollar, the 
gencral purchaser could not wait for it to fall te seventy-five 
cents or fifty cents per acre, because the actual settler 
would have the preference at twenty-five cents less in the 
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acre at each reduction, and would intercept the purchase.’ 
The competition would be keen and decisive throughout, 
the settler always having the advantage; both in point. of 
price and of time. 
had made- improvements, and considered the land as their 
home, they would be glad to take the land at its fair value, 
whenever it fell to it, and. would. be more apt to buy it at 
arate above than below its value, in order to save- their 
labor and their home. There was one point of view, 
{Mr. B. said,] which ought to be decisive in favor of these 
reductions of price; it was this: that every tract to which 
this bill was applicable, was a tract of inferior value, con- 
sisting’ of a few acres only fit for cultivation, the rest worth- 
less and sterile; and if one dollar twenty-five cents all. 
round is for ever demanded for these broken spots, where 
the bad land is five or ten times greater in quantity than 
the good, it would bring the good land to five or ten 
dollars an acre, instead of the mininum price, which is now 
demanded. He illustrated this idea, by saying that all the 
surveys were run out at right angles; that the lines paid. no 
respect to the quality of the soil; that a quarter section 
would sometimes have a patch of twenty or thirty acres 
of good land in one corner, and the rest good for nothing; 
orit would lie across a creek, or a branch, where there 
would be a narrow bottom ofrich ground, and the ends of 
the quarter section stretching into sterile hills and ridges. 


Mr. B. adverted to the price of lands in the State of 


Maine, where the Legislature of the State fixed the prices, 
and adapted the price to the quality, and made that price, 
even at its highest minimum, as low as the lowest, and 
sometimes lower than the last minimum which the gradua- 
tion bill proposed. To show this, he read the following 
advertizement for the sale of lands in Maine, in the year 


THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


Timber Lands. —Vhe minimum prices at which the fol- 
lowing townships and tracts of land may be sold, having, 
under the advice and direction of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, been fixed and determined upon, they will be offered 
for sale at public auction, at a price per acre not less than 
that set against each township or tract, on the terms and 


conditions provided by the sixth and seventh sections of 


the act entitled ** An act to promote the sale and settle- 
ment of Public Lands,” as follows: 

Township No. 1, range 1, Titcomb’s survey, contain- 
ing 22,900 acres, 20 cents per acre. 

Township No. 7, range 2, Titcomb’s survey, contain- 
ing 30,000 acres, 20 cents per acre. 

Township No. 3, range 4, Norris and McMillan’s sur- 
yey, containing 23,1632 acres, 20 cents per acre. 

Township No. 4, range 5, Norris’s survey, containing 
23,040 acres, 25 cents per acre. 

Township No. 2, range 9, Norris’s survey, containing 
23,040 acres, 25 cents per acre. 

‘Township No. 3, range 14, Norris’s survey, containing 
19,787 acres, 25 cents per acre. 

Tract A 2, in ranges 13 and 14, Norris's survey, contain- 
ing 17,920 acres, 25 cents per acre. ; 

Tract X, range 14, Norris's survey, containing 5,778 
acres, 25 cents per acre. 


These Jands are considered to be valuable for timber, 
and will be reconnoitered, and divided into parts of town- 
ships and tracts. No larger tract than a township of six 
miles square, nor a less quantity than would be contained 
in one mile square, can be sold to one individual or com- 
pany. When atownship or tract may be divided and sold 
m separate lots, the minimum price cf each part will be 
regulated according to its relative value to the whole town- 
ship or tract. : 

The terms of payment required by law, are one-fourth 
part of the purchase money at the time of sale, and the 
residue to be secured by notes of the purchaser, with 


With. the settlers themselves, who|: 


good sureties, payable in three equal annual instalments 
with interest annually. 


i DANIEL ROSE, Land “Agent. 
Augusta, July. 21, 1828. . 
Having read the advertisement, Mr. B. commented upon 

the advantage which the State of Maine had over the other 

new States, in being the mistress and sole disposer of her 
own public-lands:. Her own Legislature fixed the terms, 
and fixed them equitably; and put it into the power of 
every citizen to become a frecholder. Missouri would 
be glad to do the same, but her public lands were at the 
disposal of Congress, and he couldonly quote the example 
of Maine as one worthy for Congress to follow. ` But he 
said the advertisement he had read was only one out of 
thousands which had been put forth; that he had been 
told of others which fixed the minimum prices as low as 
ten and five cents an acre; and that Massachusetts, who 
owned half the public lands in Maine, also sold them at 
the same low and easy terms. Mr. B. said. that he would 
quote Maine for another purpose—for the purpose of show- 
ing the groundless folly of being alarmed about specula- 
tors. ‘There were no speculators in Maine; he had heard 
of but one large purchaser there, and he was injured by 
the purchase. It was a Mr. Bingham, who had bought 
two and a half millions of acres from Massachusetts, at ten 
cents an acre, and, from all reports, would rejoice to get 
rid of his bargain, (or rather his heirs would, ) and get back 
the principal without interest, or interest without princi- 
pal. Nothing in the graduation bill descended so low as 
these prices in Maine, yet the Maine lands were all fresh. 
and unpicked, and sold upon a credit of one, two, and 
three years, Such were the advantages which the State 
of Maine derived from the prudence of Massachusetts, in 
withholding her public lands from the Federal Govern- 
ment. But justice was justice. Equity was the same 
under a federal or the State Government; and, therefore, 
the example of Maine and Massachusetts, in selling their 
lands at prices adapted to their quality, and on terms so 
moderate as to put it into the power of every citizen to 
become a freeholder, might well be. qùoted in this cham- 
ber, and held up as presenting an example’ which the 

Congress ought to follow. 

Mr. B. said, there was another picce of information, ne- 
cessary to enlighten the decision of the Senate, which he 
had taken pains to procure, and to procure in an authentic 
and unquestionable form, that the great fact which it pre- 
sented might come before the Senate with the full weight 
of certain and undeniable truth; it wasthe great number 
ofnon-freeholders inthe new States.and Territories. His 
travels and personal observation had convinced him that 
this number was great, incredibly great, and that nothing 
but. an accurate and official statement could produce acon- 
viction of the fact. He had, therefore, taken measures to 
obtain this accurate statement; he had moved a resolution 
in the Senate two years ago, to obtain from the marshals in 
the new States and Territories a return of the number of 
the free taxable inhabitants who are not frecholders, as 
exhibited by the tax lists; the return had been madeto the 
Department of State, and- communicated to the Senate, 
printed by its order, and forms a document in the session 
of 1828-29. He would read the table of recapitulation, 
which showed the number of these non-freeholders. 

THE TABLE. 

Abstracts from the returns of free taxable inhabitants, 
whoare not freeholders; made to the Department of State, 
by the Marshals of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, and Michigan, in 
compliance with the resolution of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, of April 25th, 1828. 


1. Ohio, - - - - 56,286 
2. Indiana - - - 13,485 
3. Hlinois - - - 9,220 
4, Missouri z z z 10,118 
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5. Alabama - - - 39,368 bill, sometimes in physicians’ bills, or lawyers’ fees, and 
6 Mississippi - > - * 5,505 in the various contingencies of fraud and accident and 
7, Louisiana á - > 3,466 misfortune, to which the life of man is subject. This-is 
8. Florida P k - 1,906 a reason, a true and natural one, why so many people, 
9. Michigan È š “ 985 without any fault of their own, are unable to accumulate 
10. Arkansas, (no return.) the sum, to them an immense one, of one hundred dollars, 


Having read the document, and shown the number of|to buy a piece of federal land. But it is not the only rea- 
non-frecholders in each of these States and Territories, |son why they do not buy. There is another and most de- 
Mr. B. stated that the aggregate exceeded one. hundred icisive reason why they should not if they could. It is this: 
and forty thousand; and ventured to affirm that the like That these refuse lands upon which. they live are not 
spectacle was not to be seen elsewhere upon the face of | worth one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and they 
the earth; that there was not another „country under the ought not to give that sum for it, even if they had thou- 
wide canopy of heaven, in which a government having |sands! Look at the reports of the registers and receiv- 
more land than it could sell, or even give away to cultiva-jers. See the quality and value of these lands as returned. 
tors, would deprive so large a portion of its citizens of|by them. ‘The greater part” returned as unfit for culti- 
homes for themselves and families, by holding up refuse |vation; the rest chiefly as second or third rate, averaging 
and inferior land for a price five times and ten times above [twelve and a half cents, fifteen cents, eight cents, twenty 
its value. This was the exact case with the Federal Go- |cents, five cents, three and a half cents, in most instances, 
vernment. It held about seventy millions of acres of re-|per acre; and seldom rising as high as fifty, sixty, or 
fuse lands in the States and Territories, where these one [seventy-five cents. The fact is, that these refuse tracts 
hundred and forty thousand non-freeholders Eve, and yet jare mixed with good and bad, the greater part bad, often 
would not let them have an acre of it at its value! Mr. {not more than twenty or thirty acres fit for cultivation, 
B. did not speak of the new lands which the Government the rest fit for nothing; and it would be absurd, iniquitous, 
possessed, and which would come hereafter into market; land cruel to the poor, to whom these little tracts are use- 
they amounted to hundreds of millions of acres, and would | ful, to demand the same price all round, as if every acre 
still continue to be sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents | was first rate. These refuse tracts are not worth the pre- 
per acre; he spoke of the refuse lands only, those which [sent minimum price. ‘They are not worth what the first 
had been offered at one dollar and twenty-five cents, and [choices were, and it is a folly to ask it, as much so as it 
can find no purchaser; those which are the remains of all would be in a butcher to ask the same price for the shanks 
the sales which have taken place since the commencement and necks and offal of his beef, as he demanded for the 
of the land sales, and many of which had been previously hind quarter. Individuals adapt the prices of the land 
picked and culled under forcign Governments, as in Mis-|they offer for sale, to its quality and actual value. All the 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida, and a part of Missis- | States did the same when they had land to sell. Massa- 
sippi, Ilinois, and Michigan, before the United States ac-|chusetts and Maine are now doing the same. And it is out 
quired them. These were the lands of which he spoke, of the question for this Federal Government, which has 
and for which he claimed a reduction of price. It was on |become the great landholder of the West, and pays no 
these that the one hundred. and forty thousand non-free- taxes upon its hundreds of millions of acres, to have but 
holders were chiefly settled, and where they were losing |one price for all qualities; todemand the same for first 
their time between hope and fear—hoping that the Go-|rate, second rate, third rate, and no rate at all; to demand 
yernment will reduce the price, to enable them to pur- jthe same for a quarter section of broken, hilly ground, 
chase, and fearing to make any beneficial or valuable im-|half barren, part rock, part swamp, part sterile ridges, 
provement, lest it should excite the avarice of some un- without a spring or well, which is demanded for a quarter 
principled speculator to enter the land over their heads, [section of rich, level and, well watered and timbered, 
for the sake of the improvement which had been put upon and every acre fit for the plough. This is the case at pre- 
it. It was a mistake to suppose that this large body of |sent; this is the present mode of conducting land sales by 
nowfrecholders were idle and vicious people; and that it |the Federal Government; but itis an unjust mode, itis con- 
was their vice and idleness which kept them too poor to|demned by the common consent and universal practice of 
buy land at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. Mr. all mankind. It cannot be defended. No man can stand 
B. said that he knew better; he knew this class of people jap and say it is right. Justice to the new States and Ter- 
well; he had travelled among them, slept in their houses, ritories, and the interest of the federal treasury, requires it 
ate at their tables, and knew them to be the best of citi-|to be altered--requires the price to be adapted to the 
zens; men who did not think of Hving upon the public, quality of this refuse land; and the bill which is now be- 
but upon their own labor; whose object was to cultivate [fore the Senate is intended to accomplish that just and 
the earth, and to defend it; who were industrious farmers [equitable object. 
at home, and brave soldiers in time of war; who were hos-| Mr. B. recurred to the early prices which had been 
pitable, brave, and honest, and merited the esteem of all |proposed for the public lands, and showcd that able states- 
good men, as well as the favor and protection of the Go-|men had fixed lower prices than the graduation bill con- 
vernnent. How then, it might be demanded, did it hap- tained. He quoted General Hamilton’s reports, when Se- 

en that these persons were not able to buy land at one |cretary of the ‘Treasury, the first of which fixed twenty 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre? Mr. B. would an-|cents, and the next one fifteen cents per acre, as the ave- 
swer that inquiry with the precision and triumph of truth. |rage value of the public lands. He quoted also the report 
In the first place, it is a difficult undertaking for a poor of the first committee of the House of Representatives 
man, in a new country, where there is but little money, under the organization of the present form of Govern- 
and few objects which will command it, to accumulate as{ment, which recommended thirty cents per acre; and ar- 
much money as would buy a half-quarter section of land at gued that it would have been better for the United States 
that price. It would require one hundred dollars to make that these low prices should have been fixed when pro- 
the purchase; and the greatest proportion of poor people, | posed near forty years ago, as the sales of the lands would 
in new countries, never see the day when they have that Ihave been rapid, and the proceeds of them promptly re- 
sum on hand. ‘They marry early; their daily labor is ne- ceived and applied to the extinguishinent of the public 
cessary to support their families; they have little to spare |debt. Every sixteen years, he said, the price of the land 
for market, and the proceeds of that little are absorbed |was lost in the payment of interest on the public debt. 
in the purchase of salt and iron, in the payment of taxes, 


The whole capital was sunk in every period of sixteen 
in small expenses when they go abroad, in the blacksmith’s j years, and the lands would have gone as far towards the 
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. payment of the debt at thirty cents an acre sixteen years 
ago, as at sixty cents now; and Soin future. _Mr..B. also 
adverted to the price fixed on the public lands by the or- 
dinance of the ‘old Congress in 1788, which. was one dol-. 
jar per acre, and to the vote then given by the. States of 
New. York, New Jersey, Maryland, and South Carolina, 


to reduce that-price.to sixty-six.and.two-thirds.cents;. and, 


then contended, that if the price of one dollar per acre 
(and, which, inthe opinion of so many other States, ought 
to have been but little more than half that sum) was the 
original. price when the lands were fresh and unpicked, it 
ought to be reduced at least as low as the graduation 
bill proposed to reduce it, after all the good tracts had 
been sọld. out, and nothing but broken and refuse tracts 
remained behind. 

With respect to the donation clause, which the bill con- 
tained, Mr. B. advocated it at length, and with many facts 
and arguments. He stated that it was the policy of Mr. 
Jefferson, atthe first acquisition of Louisiana, to make do- 
nations to actual settlers, for the purpose of populating 
the country and defending it. He had proposed thata 
donation of a quarter section should be made to the first 
thirty thousand settlers that should go to the country; and 
considered their services, in settling and defending the 
country, in subduing the wilderness, and spreading the 
blessings of civilization, as the most meritorious price 
which they could pay for the land. ’ 

Mr. B. considered the settlement of the country, and the 
cultivation of its soil, as the true wealth of the Union; the 
mere price of the land, received into the treasury, was a 
trifle compared to it. The whole amount of money re- 
ceived for the sale of public lands, was thirty-four millions 
of dollars; from which there was tobe deducted the heavy 
expenses of surveying and selling it; while the amount 
received during the same time, from the cultivation of the 
land, in the shape of duties collected from the imports 
which were bought with the cotton, tobacco, rice, grain, 
provisions, and other articles, raised on the soil, and ex- 
ported, amounted to five hundred and twenty millions of 
dollars. Such was the difference between the sale and the 
cultivation of the soil, but not all the difference; for the 
price of the land sold could be received but once, while 
the collection of dutics from the produce of the land was 
perpetual and eternal. As long as cropsare raised, duties 
can be collected. ‘The greater the crops, the greater the 
revenue. And it certainly would be wise policy, in a mere 
money-raising pointof view, forthe United Statesto make 
a donation of a quarter section of land to every family 
that would settle and cultivate it. Instead of that, our ci- 
tizens are not allowed to purchase ata fair price; they are 
not allowed to buy land at its first value; one hundred 
and forty thousand free taxable inhabitants are without 
land, in the new States and Territories abounding: with va- 
cant land. They are sighing for the waste land which 
lies around them; realizing the fabulous picture of the 
man who perished for a drink of water, while standing in 
water up to his chin. Nor was it these one hundred and 
forty thousand only that wanted to purchase, but almost 
every farmer in the new States and Territories. ‘The 
whole of these, as their means and families increase, 
want more land. They wish to add to the size of their 
farms, either for the purpose of extending their fields, or 
securing wood, or keeping open an outlet, or keeping off 
an intrusive neighbor, or making pasture, or providing 
settlements for children. For some of these various pur- 
poses, almost every farmer and landholder, now in the 
West, would be desirous to make new purchases, ‘and 
would make them, if the price of the land wasadapted to its 
value. Asit is, they take the public timber gratis, injuring 
the land, and paying no price to the Federal Government, 
nor any tax to the State Government. But this is not their 
fault, but the fault of the Government, which demands a 
price above the value, and which no man ought to give, 


or will give. Let the price be suited to the quality, and ` 
the sales will be rapid where they are now stagnant. 
Farmers will buy the land which they now use gratis; and, 
instead of waiting for it to fall to the lowest minimum, 
they will be careful to buy as soon as it falls to its true va- 
lue, lest some other person should buy before them, and 
either hold the land.-to their annoyance and injury, or 
make them pay. an advanced price for it. This would be 
the operation of the bill. One hundred and forty thou- 
sand occupants would be raised tothe condition of free- 
holders; several hundred thousand farmers would buy ad- 
ditional tracts; the receipts into the public treasury would 
be doubled; the State taxes would be increased; the ex- 
ports would be augmented; the reventie collected: from 
imports would be augmented in the same proportion; and 
every interest, federal, State, and individual, would be 
promoted and confirmed. 

Mr. B. said that he had spoken so often on this subject, 
that he was afraid of being tiresome to the Senate. ‘This 
fear restrained him from following up the subject. He 
earnestly wished that every Senator could sce the question 
in the light he did; could have the benefit of his own ob- 
servation; and he would feel safe as to the result. In place 
of that personal knowledge, he must refer them to the 
voice of the members who came from the West; to the 
numerous memorials from the State Legislatures, which 
prayed for the passage of this bill; and to the reports of 
the registers and receivers, which showed the average va- 
lue of the land to be less than the graduated prices which 
the bill proposed for it. The bill was a favorite one with 
him; but he was not blindly wedded to it. He liked it be- 
cause he thought it was good; he preferred it because he 
thought it was best; but he was not madly cnamored of it 
because it was his own. He was for the good of the pco- 
ple; he was for doing what was the best for the country; 
and if any member of the Senate could produce a better 
plan, he would gladly embrace it. One thing he was 
particularly anxious about; and that was, that this bill 
should be tried upon its own merits, and passed or reject. 
ed accordingly; that it should not be postponed for the 
final policy which might govern the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands after the payment of the public debt; but acted 
upon now, and witha view to the single and equitable ob- 
ject which the bill presented—that of reducing the price 
of the refuse land, which will not scll for one dollar twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, and making equitable provision for 
actual settlers and cultivators. 

Mr. BARTON next rose. He said that he did not intend 
to enter into this debate; but,as no other member seemed 
disposed to take part in it, he would take this opportunity 
to put himself right before his const-tuents, with espect to 
an accusation contained in the postscript.toa former speech 
upon this subject, [Mr. Bewron’s speech upon the Gradu- 
ation bill, May 16th, 1826,] which had been circulated 
throughout Missouri. As the postscript had not been spo- 
ken on this floor, he had no opportunity to refute the 
charge contained in it at the time; but would now call up- 
on the Senators from Virginia and Louisiana [Mcssrs. 
Tazeweur and Jounsron] to testify in his behalf as to its 
truth. Mr. B. said, the speech of 1826, alluded to, was 
made on the 16th of May, at the close of the session, when 
the Senate was much pressed with business, and conclud- 
ed with an express declaration of the mover‘ef the bill 
that he did not intend to ask for a decision upon it at that 
session. Under these circumstances, and no member 
showing any disposition to say any thing upon the sub- 
ject, [Mr. B. said] he moved to lay. the bill on the table, 
which was unanimously assented to as a matter of course; 
and the Senate proceeded to the great mass of business 
beforeit. Mr. B. said, the part of the postscript to which 
he now calied the attention of the Senator from Virginia, 
was the folowing; in which the author [Mr. BENTON] 
says—— 
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«cAfter the delivery of this speech, a motion was made| Against this motion Mr. ROBBINS spoke to the follow- 
by one of the opponents of the bill, to lay it on the table; | ing effect: i S eT 
which motion, not admitting of debate, prevented many} This bill provides the process for enabling the Supreme 
Senators, who were. favorable to the main object of the! Court to decide controversies between State and State, 
bill, from declaring their sentiments. Among these was | but does not provide any process for enforcing the deck- 
Mr. Tazrwext, of Virginia, one of the most distinguished j sion. This omission, while it relieves the bill from excep- 
men in America, and whose sentiments, as a Senator from | tion, will not impair its efficacy. The question of right 
the State which was the greatest donor of the Western | being settled by the Supreme Court, the bill leaves it to 
lands, are entitled to peculiar respect, aud must have un-|the voluntary justice of the State found to be in the 
common weight. Disappointed in his expectation of hav-| wrong to make restitution.of the right which had been 
ing an opportunity to declare his sentiments on the bill to | withheld; presuming coercion to be unnecessary. 


graduate the price of the public lands, Mr. TAZEWELL af- For my part, I cannot imagine any reasonable ground 
terwards d i fo s 7 ` ? 
rwards deposited upon the table of the Senate the follow- | on which the adoption of such a law can be resisted. For, 


ing resolution; : ae ; 
‘Resolved, That it is expedient for the United States to F ii force to be employed; no rae to be re sorted 
cede and surrender to the several States within whose li- es on ai n SE ee : e poea A the Uman; it nee 
mits the same may be situated, all the sight, titles and in- |an yet it will be a a Jus 
erest of the United tates to any land lying and bein re aay : bh 
within the boundaries of such States, respectively, Upon tice; anato reacer une pledge E on bes the at aren 
such terms and conditions as may be consistent with the ti tl ce ae ld btai thi %, tie J der į s 
due observance of the public faith, and with the general thority. ey should obtain this justice under its au- 


interest of the United States.” l iis Bh ` 
After reading to the Senate the foregoing extract from peat heey is limited to a period of five years; 
the postscript, and the resolution, Mr. B. called on Mr. i, di on trial it is found to be nee nvement, of which 
Taanwexz, m his place, to say whether he had been pre- there is no probability, no possibility indeed, the inconve- 
vented. from delivering his sentiments on the graduation nience will be but temporary. It is to be but an experi- 
bill, by him, and driven to offer the resolution as an ex- ment; an experiment which Promises beneficial results, 
pression of those sentiments, as stated in the postscript, or anq these hag important, and which may be made without 
not; and offered to send the postscript and resolution to the risk, so far as can be foreseen, of one possible evil. 
In the course of five years, every subsisting controver- 


the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. TAZEWELL rose, and said it was unnecessary to|sy of the kind in question, may be, and probably will be, 
send them, for he remembered the resolution perfectly prosecuted and closed, and the continuance of the law . 
well; and that, in offering it, he was not influenced by any become unnecessary. The constitution will then stand 
movement of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Barrox]} acquitted of its obligation to the States complaining of 

wrong and claiming redress, of its. obligation to a ord 


nor had his movement any connexion with the motion of s 
the Senator to lay the graduation bill on the table; that them that redress, and probably its power need never 
again be exerted, 


he had entertained the design to offer such a proposition xert j 2 p 
The objection to this law, if any, should come, I think, 


for some time before the debate alluded to, and had} | to : 
drawn up the resolution and shown it to several members | from the complaining States, as being a law that may not 
be effectual to its end, as it provides no means for the 


before offering it; and that he had no intention to take any ns 
enforcement of the decree when madc. But it is these 


part in the debate on the graduation bill, that had been 
referred to in the postscript. complaining States who apply for the Jaw. They say, 
Mr. BARTON again rose, and read the following from give us this law, and we are content; we ask for no other, 
the postscript to Mr. Brwron’s speech: we wish no better.. For they are confident it will be 
‘Mr. Jounsron, of Fouisiana, who had, in like man- effectual to its end; that no State in this Union will con- 
ner, been disappointed, submitted a resolution to” obtain jsent to stand under the opprobrium of withholding that 
from the General Land Office, by the commencement of | justice which has been decreed against her, in favor of 
the next session, n report upon the qualities and value of | sister State, by the Supreme Court of the nation, under 
the public lands in Louisiana and Mississippi, preparato- the authority of the constitution. | That very State pride, 
ry to the discussion of the bill to graduate the price of which opposes itself to this bill, is their warrant for this 
the public lands, at the next session.” confidence; for that pride never would brook, for a mo- 
Having read the extract, Mr. BARTON called on Mr. | ment, the reproach of persisting in a wrong, pronounced 
by the constitutional voice of the nation to be a wrong, 


Jouxsrox, of Louisiana, in his place, to say whether he} £ i 
had been prevented from delivering his sentiments on the |and which the State itself could no longer say was not a 
wrong. Besides, they have for this confidence the war- 


occasion mentioned in the postscript, or disappointed, as 
represented by the motion to lay on the table. rant of all past experience; both our own, and that of 
Mr. JOHNSTON said, in substance, that he did speak, |¢very other confederacy which ever has existed. The 
at one session, on the graduation bill, which was probably provision for settling controversies among the federal 
the session after the one referred to. He did not remem- | members by the authority of the federal power has been 
ber to have been prevented at any time, and he was sure {common to them all. Indeed, it would be preposterous 
the motion to lay the bill on the tible was not with a view |to think of forming a federal constitution without such a 
to prevent his speaking; and that his resolution bad in provision. For one of the chief ends of forming a con- 
view to obtain a description of the Jands in Louisiana, federacy is, to preserve peace among its members; and 
with a view to obtain a cession of them to the State, or to thisis one of the obvious and necessary means of preserv- 
graduate the price to the quality at a subsequent session. {ing peace. In every instance of a confederated govern- 
[The bill was then ordered to lic on the'tuble.] ment, that ever has alen SA pur ovn under 2 

Saris a i An ara present constitution, that provision has been organize 

CONTROVERSIES BETWEEN STATES. Lad made effectual to its Da but in no A has it 
The bill reported to the Senate, ‘prescribing the fever been found necessary to execute by force the de- 
modes of commencing, prosecuting, and deciding contro- |cree of the constituted tribunal. ‘The decree alone has 
versies between States,” being next under consideration, |always been found sufficient to execute itself. The de- 
the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Rowan] |creeis itself the execution; has all the force of an execu- 
made a motion for its indefinite postponement. tion; and, like the decrees of the Exchequer against the 


Vor. VI.--52 
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aliens ce cone crater = 
King of England, carries itself into execution.. 
‘the testimony of all experience upon the subject. ` ` 

< To notice this matter historically, but briefly, however, 
very briefly: BY G a a 

. The. Amphictionic. council was the Supreme Court of 
Greecé, and decided the civil controversies between the 


sovereignties which composed that celebrated confederacy; |. 


and. though those eontroversies.were frequently litigated 
before, and decided. by, that august tribunal, yet history 
mentions. no instance in which the decree was resisted, or 
in which force was found necessary to its execution, 
though that tribunal might arm itself with the whole 
force of the confederacy for this purpose. 

< In the Germanic confederacy, the decrees of the Aulic 
Council and ‘Imperial Chamber, (which was, and I be- 
lieve still is, the Supreme Court as to all civil controver- 
sies of that confederacy)—these decrees might be en- 
forced by the ban of the empire. -But when was that 
ban ever employed to enforce the decree in such contro- 
versies? We-read of none. © es 

In the Swiss confederacy, civil controversies between 

' the cantons is settled by arbitration; and though the fede- 
ral arm’ may be employed to enforce the award, it never 
is employed, because it never has been found necessary 
to employ it. 

The same may be said of the United Netherlands. . Un- 
der a similar provision, their civil controversies between 
their States are settled, and are peaceably settled; and 
though force may be employed to enforce the decree, it 
never. is employed, because it never has -been found ne- 
cessary to employ it. f 

- In our first, commonly called our old confederation, we 
had the same provision; and that provision was organized 
by the old Congress; and though the court appointed for 
this national object—(which was to be appointed, and was 
appointed, occasionally, and for the case as it occurred, 
upon application to Congress)—-though the court was 
clothed with no power to enforce its decree, and though 
no means were provided to enforce it, yet the decree 
went silently into complete effect. Witness the decree 
in the case of the controversy between the States of Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, and some others, if I rightly 
recollect. 

There is no reason, then, to doubt, as it appears to me, 
the efficiency of such a law as the bill proposes, to the 
great object of the constitution, though it only provides 
the process for enabling the Supreme Court to scttle the 
question of right, and does not provide any process for 
enfercing the decrees which they may pronounce. 

Now consider—and I call particularly upon those States 
to consider, who have no present and direct interest in 
this question—that these controversies are. so many sources 
of discord between the States who have this present and 
direct interest, which this remedy will quietly and expe- 


Such is}is to.say that this provision of ‘the constitution ought 


never. to be executed. For they do not say, and will 
not say, that any thing in: the present time. forbids it, 
which will not.equally forbid it in all future time... And, 
if this recommendation is followed, this body also say this 
provision ought never to be executed. ' ne 

Now: let the Senate consider. that this provision of the 
constitution is hot.a.discretionary trust in the hands of 
the Government, to be executed or not executed at their 
discretion, but that the trust-is imperative. The consti- 
tution says, “the judicial power shall extend to controver- 
sies between two or more States.” That is the injunc- 
tion of the constitution upon the Government, its funetion- 
ary and trustee. To refuse to execute this provision, 
then, is to disobey this injunction; and you do refuse its 
execution, if you refuse the process necessary. to the exe- 
cution. For the Supreme Court have no power to pro- 
vide it; the States have no power to provide it; the com- 
mon law does not provide it, for the common law knows 
nothing of a suit by a State against a State, in a confedera- 
cy, before the common tribunal of that confederacy; it 
has, therefore, no forms for such a case. . Without an au- 
thorized process, the Supreme Court cannot entertain ju- 
risdiction of a suit by a State against a State; and Congress 
alone can provide it. P 

Suppose you had the power to obliterate this provision 
from the constitution, would you propose to do it? or, if 
proposed, would you consent to do it? Such a proposi- 
tion, I am confident, would not find a patron in this-House, 
nor-a defender in this nation. And yet, if you do refuse 
to execute this provision, and on the principle that it 
ought never to be executed, it is blotted out from the con- 
stitution; for there is no difference between its remaining 
a dead letter forever in the constitution, and its being 
blotted out forever from the constitution. Now, where 
will gentlemen find a justification for destroying a trust 
put into their hands for execution, and that enjoined by 
the deed of trust under which they act? I knew not; let 
gentlemen tell me where, if they can. 

1 beg gentlemen to consider, too, that this provision is 
not one of doubtful meaning, nor of doubtful intention: 
on the contrary, it is so direct and explicit that it can nei- 
ther be misunderstood nor misinterpreted: no commenta- 
ry can clucidate, no glossary can obscure it: for the plain 
short scripture is--** The judicial power shall extend to 
controversies between two or more States.” And the in- 
tention of the parties is just as manifest as the meaning of 
the words. “It was important to the States. having or to 
have these controversies, to have, them settled. It was 


‘the intention of the United States, therefore, that they 


should be settled; and it was the understanding of these 

States that they would be settled under this provision. 
We all mean to be faithful to the constitution; our 

trust imposes it as an obligation, to which we have super- 


ditiously extinguish, and without which these sources of|added the obligation of an oath, Now I ask whether re- 


discord must remain. eternal as the constitution itself, 
yankling in the bosom of the suffering States, and rank- 
ling the more because remediless, and because the keen 


sense of injustice is to be aggravated to them by the keener | 


sense of hopeless despair. 
stitution, they surrendered that prerogative of a sove- 
reign State which made them their own judges of their 


sisting the execution of a provision in the constitution, in- 
tended to be exceuted by one party, and understood and 
accepted by the other as intended to be executed, is be- 
ing faithful to the constitution? I put that to the con- 


When they adopted the con-; scence of the Senate. 


Again, let me beg gentlemen to consider that this pro- 
vision is, in fact, a stipulation made by the United States 


own rights, and their own vindicators of their own rights; | with these States, that they should have these controver- 


and they made the surrender on the pledge, in that con- 
stitution, and by that constitution, that those rights should 
be vindicated by the federal authority. And are they 


sies settled by the adjudication of the Supreme Court; & 
stipulation offered on one side, and eccepted on the other, 
and solemnly ratified by both. Now one of the parties, 


now to be told, and by the Federal Government, too, the party for whom, and with whom, the stipulation is 
that this was a piece of mockery played off upon them? | made, calls upon the other to perform this stipulation; he 
that they are bound, but that the Federal Government is; preduces his title deed; he reads the covenant in the 
not bound? and that the pledge given is not to be re-|deed; itis explicit, it is undeniable; he claims ‘its fulfil- 
deemed? So it would seem, by the recommendation of ment; he invokes the faith plighted for its fulfilment. 
the committee who reported the bill; for they recom- Now I ask you, gentleinen—you, the Senate of the United 
mend itsindefinite postponement, which, in other words, 'States——you, the depositary of this plighted faith, and the 
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functionary to discharge its obligation, whether this invo- 
cation shall be made to you, and made in vain. i 

If it could be said that no State controversies were now 
subsisting, it might be said that the execution of this con- 
stitutional trust Was not now necessary. But this cannot 
be said. A number of these controversies do subsist, and 
have long subsisted, and must 
remedy to. determine them. T speak advisedly as to one 
in particular. ‘The State, one of whose Representatives. 1 
have the honor to be in this body, contends that a portion 
of her territory and jurisdiction, and the regources involy- 
cd therein, amounting nearly to one-tenth of thatterritory, 
is now occupied (she does not say is now usurped, for that 
she leaves for the competent tribunal to say) by a neigh- 
boring State. Long, and long, and Jong, have they en- 
deavored to settle this controversy by negotiation, but all 
their efforts have proved fruitless; and always will and 
must prove fruitless. Finding negotiation hopeless, Rhode 
Island proposed to settle the controversy by arbitration. 
She was desirous that some distinguished civilian or ci- 
viljans should be called in to settle for us what we could 
not settle for ourselves; but our neighbor declined the 
proposition. We then proposed an amicable suit to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, waiving, by agree- 
ment, all forms of process, and submitting only the ab- 
stract question of right to that tribunal. This, too, was 
refused. So her case, without this or some similar law, 
is without remedy, and without hope. If this, too, be re- 
fused by Congress, she must submit to her fate; hard as 
it is, she must submit. But she will think, for so it will 
be, that the faith of the constitution, pledged to her by 
the constitution, and trusting to which she accepted the 
constitution, has been forfeited, and that her confidence 
jn that pledge has been a delusion. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


‘Tursp ay, May 4, 1830. 
THE IMPEACHMENT. 


On motion by Mr. TAZEWELTD, the Senate resolved 
itself into a High Court of Impeachment, for the trial of 
James H. Peck, District Judge of Missouri; and the oath 
prescribed having been administered to the Vice Presi- 
dent, and by him to the forty-five Senators following, viz. 

Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Barton, Bell, Bibb, Brown, 
Surnct, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Foot, 
Vorsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Wayne, Hendricks, 
Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Kanc, King, Knight, Living- 
ston, McKinley, Mclean, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Rob- 
bins, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, 
of South Carolina, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
Webster, White, Willey, Woodbury— 

The Managers appointed by the House of Representa- 
tives then appeared at the bar of the Senate; and, having 
been conducted and seated within the bar, and the usual 
proclamation to Keep silence having been made by the 
Sergeantat-Arins, Mr. Bucianay, of Pennsylvania, their 
Chairman, rose, and read the following article of impeach- 
ment, which had been agreed to by the Fouse of Repre- 
sentatives, against James If, Peck, District J udge of the 
United States for the District of Missouri: 

Article exhibited by the House of Representatives of the 
United States, in the name of themselves, and of all the 
people of the United States, against James H. Peck, 
Judge of the District Court of the United States for 
ihe District of Missouri, in maintenance and support of 
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of Missouri, on the fourth Monday in December, one thou- 
sand cight hundred and twenty-five, did, under and by 
virtue of the power and authority: vested in the said court, 
by the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled 
sé An act enabling the claimants to lands within the limits 
of the State of Missouri and Territory of Arkansas to iñ- 
stitute proceedings to try the: validity of their claims,” 
approved on the twenty-sixth day of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, render a final decree of 
the said court in favor of the United States, and against 
the validity of the claim of the petitioners, in a certain 
matter or cause depending in the said court, under the said 
act, and before that time prosecuted in the said court, before 
the said Judge, by Julie Soulard, widow of Antoine Soulard, 
and James G. Soulard, Henry G. Soulard, Eliza Soulard, 
and Benjamin A. Soulard, children and heirs at law of 
the said Antoine Soulard, petitioners against the United 
States, praying for the confirmation of their claim, under 
the said act, to certain lands situated in the said State of 
Missouri; and the said court did, thereafter, on the thir- 
tieth day of December, in the said. year, adjourn to sit 
again on the third Monday in April, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six. 

And the said petitioners did, and at the December term 
of the said court, holden by and before the said James H. 
Peck, Judge as aforesaid, in due form of law, under the 
said act, appeal against the United States from the judg- 
ment and decree so made and entered in the said matter, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States; of which ap- 
peal, so made and taken in the said District Court, the 
said James H. Peck, Judge of the said court, had then 
and there full notice. And the said James H. Peck, after 
the said matter or cause had so been duly appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and on or about the 
one thousand eight hundred and 
ublished, in a certain public 


twenty-six, did cause to be 


| newspaper, printed at the city of St. Louis, called * The 


Missouri Republican,” a certain communication, prepared 
by the said James M. Peck, purporting to be the opinion 
of the said James U. Peck, as Judge of the said court, in 
the matter or cause aforesaid, and purporting to set forth 
the reasons of the said James If. Peck, as such Judge, for 
the said decrees and that Luke Edward Lawless, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and an attorney and Counsellor 
at law in the said District Court, and who had been of 
counsel for the petitioners in the said court, in the matter 
aforesaid, did, thereafter, and on or about the eighth day 
of April, one thousand cight hundred and twenty-six, 
cause to be published in a certain other newspaper, print- 
cd at the city of St. Louis, called ‘ The Missouri Advo- 
cate and St. Louis Enquirer,” a certain article signed 
e A Citizen,” and purporting to contain an exposition of 
certain errors of doctrine and fact alleged to be contained 
in the opinion of the said James H. Peck, as before that 
time so published, which publication by the said Luke 
Edward Lawless was to the effect following, Vine 
e To the Editor: 

“Sin: I have read, with the attention which the sube 
ject deserves, the opinion of Judge Peck on the claim of 


ithe widow and. heirs of Antoine Soulard, published in 


the Republican of the thirtieth ultimo. I observe 
that, althongh the Judge has thought proper to decide 
against the claim, he leaves the grounds of his decree open 
for further discussion. 

« Availing myself, therefore, of this permission, and 
considering the opinion so published to be a fair subject 
of examination to every citizen who feels himself inte- 


their impeachment against hi e hig j anors z ` ; ž . 
r impeae} at against him for high misdemeanors | pested in, or aggrieved by, its operation, I beg leave to 


m office. 
ARTICLE, 


Phat the said James H. Peck, Judge of the District! 


Court of the United States for the District of Missouri, at 
aterm of the said court, holden at St, Louis, in the State 


| point the attention of the public to some of the principal 


errors which I think I have discovered in it. In doing 
so, Ishall confine myself to little more than an enume- 
ration of those errors, without entering into any demon- 
stration or developed reasoning on the subject. This 
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would require more space than-a newspaper allows, and, |- 


besides, is not, as regards most of the points, absolutely. 
necessary: E PYN rete tag 

“Judge Peck, in this opinion, seems to me to have 

-‘érred.in' the following assumptions, as well of fact as of 
doctrine: ry setae af : = 
wete That; by the’ ordinance of -1754 a- sub-delegate 
„was ‘prohibited from making a grant in consideration of 
services rendered or to be rendered. j 
= e 2d: That à sub-delegate in’ Louisiana was not a sub- 
delegate, as coiitemplated by the said ordinance. 
“= 3d. That O’Reily’s regulations, made in February, 
1770, can be considered as demonstrative of the extent of 
the granting power of either the governor general or the 
_sub-delegates, under the royal order of August, 1790. 
“4th, That the royal order of August, 1770, (as re- 
_ cited or referred to in the. preamble to the regulations of 
Morales, of July, 1799) related exclusively to the govern- 
or general. ‘ 

t 5th. That the word ‘mercedes,’ in the ordinance 
of 1754, which, in the Spanish flanguage, means ‘gifts,’ 
can be narrowed, by any thing in that ordinance, or in 
any other law, to the idea of a grant to an Indian, or a 
‘reward to an informer, and much less to a mere sale for 
money. 

«6th. That O’Reily’sregulations were in their terms ap- 
plicable, or ever were in fact applied to, or published in, 
Upper Louisiana. 

-¢¢7th.: "That the regulations of O’Reily have any bearing 
on the grant to Antoine Soulard, or that such a grant was 
contemplated by them. 

“8th. That the limitation to a square league, of grants 
to new settlers in Opelousas, Attakapas, and Natchitoches, 
(in 8th article of O’Reily’s regulations) prohibits a larger 
grant in Upper Louisiana. 

“9th. That the regulations of the governor general, 
Gayoso, dated 9th September, 1797, entitled ‘Instruc- 
tions to be observed for the admission of new settlers,’ 

rohibit, in future, “a grant for services, or have the ef- 

ect of annulling that to Antoine Soulard, which was 
made in 1796, and not located or surveyed until Febru- 
ary, 1804. i 

*¢10th. That the complete titles made by Gayoso are 
not to bé referred to as affording the construction made 
by Gayoso himself, of his own regulations. 

‘11th. That, although the regulations of Morales 
were not promulgated as law in Upper Louisiana, the 
grantee in the principal case was bound by them, inas- 
much as he had notice, or must- be presumed, ‘from 


4“ 16th. That the historical fact, that nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the titles to lands in Upper Louisiana. were not 
only incomplete, but not conformable to the regulations 
of :O’Reily, Gayoso, or Morales, at the date of the cession 
to the United States, -affords no inference in favor of the 
general legality of those titles. * 

“17th, That the: fact; that incomplete concessions, 
whether floating or located, were, previous to the ces- 
sion, treated. and considered. by. the Government and po- 
pulation of Louisiana as property,.saleable, transferable, 
and the subject of inheritance and. distribution ab intestato, 
furnishes no inference in favor of those titles, or to their 
claim to the protection of the treaty of cession, or of the 
law of nations. : 

18th. That the laws of Congress heretofore passed in 
favor of incomplete titles, furnish no argument or protect- 
ing principle in favor of those titles of a precisely similar 
character, which remain unconfirmed. 

< In addition to the above, a number of other errors, 
consequential on those indicated, might be stated. The 
Judge’s doctrine as to the forfeiture which he contends is 
inflicted by Morales’s regulations, seems to me to be pecu- 
liarly pregnant with grievous consequences. 1 shall, how- 
ever, not tire the reader with any further enumeration, 
and shall detain him only to observe, by way of conclusion, 
that the Judge’s recollection of the argument of the coun- 
sel for the petitioner, as delivered at the bar, differs ma- 
terially from what I can remember, who also heard it. In 
justice to the counsel, I beg to observe, that all that Ihave 
now submitted to the public, has been. suggested by that 
argument as spoken, and by the printed report of it, 
which is even now before me. , 

“A CITIZEN.” 

And the said James H. Peck, Judge as aforesaid, un- 
mindful of the solemn duties of his station, and that he 
held the same, by the constitution of the United States, 
during good behavior only, with intention wrongfully 
and unjustly to oppress, imprison, and otherwise injure’ 
the said Luke Edward Lawless, under color of law, did, 
thereafter, at a term of the said District Court of the Unit- 
ed States for the District of Missouri, begun and held at 
the city of St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, on the third 
Monday in April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, arbitrarily, oppressively, and unjustly, and under the 
further color and pretence that the said Luke Edward 
Lawless was answerable to the said court for the said pub- 
lication signed “A Citizen,” as fora contempt thereof, 
institute, in the said court, before him, the said-James H. 
Peck, Judge as aforesaid, certain proceedings. against the 


the official station which he held,’ to have had notice, of|said Luke Edward Lawless, in a summary way, by attach- 


their terms. 
12th. That the regulations of Morales ‘exclude all 


mentissued for that purpose by the order of the said James 
H. Peck, as such Judge, against the person of the said 


belief that any law existed under which a confirmation of| Luke Edward Lawless, touching the said pretended con- 


the title in question could have been claimed.’ 


tempt, under and by virtue of which said attachment the 


613th. 'Thatthe complete titles (produced to the court)) said Luke Edward Lawless was, on the twenty-first day 


made by the governor general, or the intendant general, of April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six, ar- 
though based: on incomplete titles, not conformable to rested, imprisoned, and brought into the said court, be- 
the regulations of O’Reily, Gayoso, or Morales, afford no fore the said Judge, in the custody of the Marshal of the 


inference in favor of the power of the lieutenant governor, 
from whom these incomplete titles emanated, and must 
be considered as anomalous exercises of power in-favor of 
individual grantees, 

“14th. That the language of Morales himself, in the 
complete titles issued by him, on concessions made by 
the lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana, anterior to 
the date of his regulations, ought not to be referred to as 
furnishing the construction which he, Morales, put on his 
own regulations. 

15th, That the uniform practice of the sub-delegates, 
or lieutenant governor of Upper Louisiana, from the first 
establishment. of that province to the 10th March, 1804, 
is to be disregarded as proof of law, usage, or custom, 
therein. 


said State; and the said James H. Peck, Judge as afore- 
said, did, afterwards, on the same day, under the color 
and pretences aforesaid, and with the intent aforesaid, in 
the said court, then and there, unjustly, oppressively, and 
arbitrarily, order and adjudge that the said Luke Edward 
Lawless, for the cause aforesaid, should be committed to 
prison for the period of twenty-four hours, and that he 
should be suspended from practising as an attorney or 
counsellor at Jaw in the said District Court for the period 
of eighteen calendar months from that day, and did then 
and there further cause the said unjust and oppressive 
sentence to be carried into execution; and the said 
Luke Edward Lawless was, under color of the said sen- 
tence, and by the order of the said James H. Peck, Judge 
as aforesaid, thereupon suspended from practising as such 
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-attorney or counsellor-in the said court for the period 
aforesaid, and immediately committed to the common pri- 
son in the said city of St. Louis, to the great disparage- 
ment of public justice, the abuse of judicial authority, 
and to the subversion of the liberties of the people of the 
Unitéd States. ~ 

And the House: of Representatives, by protestation, 
saving to themselves the liberty of exhibiting, at any time 
hereafter, any further articles, or other accusations or im- 
peachment, against the said James H. Peck, and also o 
replying to his answers which he shall make unto the arti- 
cle herein preferred against him, and of offering proof to 
the same, and every part thereof, and to all and every 
other articles, accusation, or impeachment, which shall be 
exhibited by them asthe case shall require, do demand 
that the said James H. Peck may be put to answer the 
misdemeanors herein charged against him, and that such 
proceedings, examinations, trials, and judgments, may be 
thereupon had and given, as may be agreeable to law and 

@ justice. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT informed the managers that 
the Senate would take proper order thereon, of which the 
House of Representatives should have due notice; and 
they then withdrew. 

On motion by Mr. TAZEWELL, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to issue a sum- 
mons, in the usual form, to James H. Peck, Judge of the 
District Court of the United States for the District of Mis- 
souri, to answer a certain article of impeachment exhibit- 
ed against him by the House of Representatives on this 
day; that the said summons be returnable here on Tues- 
day next the eleventh instant, and be served by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, or some person to be deputed by him, at 
least three days before the return day thereof; and that the 
Secretary communicate this resolution to the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

On motion by Mr. TAZAWELL, 

‘The court then adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 
o'clock. 


Wuopxusnar, Max 5, 1830. 
+ THE GRADUATION BILL. 


Mr. BENTON called up the bill to graduate the price 
of the public lands, to make provision for actual settlers, 
and to cede the refuse lands, upon equitable terms, and for 
meritorious objects, to the States in which they lie. 

Mr. HAYNE said, that viewing this bill as an attempt to 
relieve the new States from the injurious effects of a sys- 
tem which keeps out of market, and consequently unset- 
tled, all the public lands worth less than one dollar twen- 
ty-five cents per acre, he was perfectly willing to give it 
his support; so fax at least as that object was embraced. It 
has been represented (and, in support of that representa- 
tion, the reports of the registers and receivers of all the 
land offices in the United States had been referred to) that 
vast quantities of those lands have been liable to entry at 
the minimum prices for a great number of years, and have 
not been taken up, in consequence of their being worth 
Jess than the prices limited by law. This arose not so 
much from the inferior quality of the whole of the unsold 
lands, as the small proportion of good Iland in the tracts 
offered for sale. Nothing can be more just and proper 
{said Mr. H.] than that land found not to be worth the 
prices limited, should be sold for less. This, indeed, is 
the course which every private proprietor would pursuc, 
and which the United States must pursue, unless this de- 
scription of lands is to remain for ever unsold. He had 
no objection, therefore, to making a reasonable reduction 
in the price of these lands, as proposed, especially as the 
bill will embrace no lands that have not been for some 
time in market, liable to entry at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents, and which have not been taken up at that price. 


It appeared to him, however, that, to ‘accomplish this ob- 
ject, it was not necessary to provide for the gradual reduc- 
tion, year after year, down to twenty-five cents per acre; 
and he would submit it to the friends of the bill, whether it 
would not makeit more generally acceptable, and more con- 
sistent with the object of making“early sales of these lands, 
to stop for the present at one dollar, or atleast at seventy- 
five cents, making a distinction of twenty-five cents in fa- 
vor of actual settlers. Let the experiment be tried of this 
reduction, and let us see how the system works before we 
go further. The objectis to sell the land at a fair price, 
to fix a just and reasonable valuation, and to know whether 
one dollar or seventy-five cents‘is the proper amount; 
the experiment must be fairly tried. To try the sense of 
the Senate on thispoint, he should move to amend the bill 
by striking out the two latter resolutions, so as to fix the 
amounts at which the lands were to be offered for sale at 
one dollar and seventy-five cents, and twenty-five cents 
less to actual settlers. I would also [said Mr. H] strike 
out the section which provides for clonations to the States, 
five years hence, of the unsold lands, for the purpose of 
education and internal improvement. Without entering 
into the questions presented by a proposition to make do- 
nations for such subjects, it would be sufficient, for the 
present, to say, that a section of this kind was wholly un- 
necessary, and would present serious difficulties in the 
way of many gentlemen who might otherwise support the 
bill. 

Mr. H. concluded, by moving to strike out the sixth 
section, providing for donations to the States, and, also, 
the tenth and eleventh lines, providing fora reduction, in 
two years, to fifty cents, and to twenty-five cents the year 
afterwards; which motions were agreed to without objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BENTON said, it was undoubtedly true, as stated 
by the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Hayne] that 
the clauses proposed to be struck out could not operate 
for several years, even if retained and passed; and it was 
highly probable, as suggested by him, that the rejection 
of these clauses may sccure the passage of the others, 
which are of more immediate necessity, and will answer 
all the purposes of the bill for the present. Mr. B. there- 
fore, would not oppose any objection to striking them out, 
seeing that the intention was friendly to the main object 
of the bill, and a part of the purposes of introducing them 
had been accomplished. One object of the graduation 
bill was to exhibit a plan for the full, complete, and final 
disposition of the public lands; and, to answer this purpose, 
it was necessary to draw the bill in all its details; but it 
would be sufficient, and answer every purpose to the pur- 
chasers of the public lands, to have the different reduc- 
tions of price made at different times. 

Mr. WOODBURY observed, that he had waited for 
such amendments to be adopted in the bill as would enable 
him, consistently with his notions of the constitution and 
the equal interests of the old States in the public lands, to 
vote for a measure so much desired by the new States as 
the present bill. But as such amendments had not yet 
been made, he should take the liberty to submit two or 
three for the consideraticn of the Senate. He would not 
enter now, at large, into his views about the public lands, 
or the policy of the proposed measure. ‘Those views, as 
to the former, had been fully given on a former occasion, 
during this session. He would first move to strike out the 
whole of the fourth section; not that he could cherish a 
single fecling of unkindness to the objects of its bounty, 
but because he did not believe in our constitutional power 
to make mere donations of the domain of the Union to 
individuals, however indigent or meritorious. The rea- 
sons for this opinion it was unnecessary to repeat. 

[The motion was then put, and carried. ] 

Mr. WOODBURY next moved to strike out the second 
sum, named as a graduation price in the first section. 
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This, he said, would leave the rate at which these lands 
should be sold to ordinary purchasers one dollar per.acre.: 
Considering the: circumstances, that-all the lands within 
the purview of this bill had already been offered at public 
auction, and had: failed-to bring one dollar-and twenty-five 
cents per.acre, and. that*many of. them, for many “years, 
-had since: been: held ready for entry at private sale, with- 
out finding purchasers who were willing even to pick and 
purchase:any.of them at one dolar and twenty-five cents 
peracre, he deemed it a fair presumption, that one dol- 
Jarand twenty-five cents per acre exceeded their just value. 
He was, therefore, willing to reduce the price of this 
kind of lands to one dollar. Such a reduction would be 
useful to the Union at large, by rendering a speedy sale 
probable, and thus increasing the revenue; while, at the 
“same time, it would be exercising only a rightful liberality 
to the capitalists, orto the enterprising yeomanry of the 
country, West or East, North or South, who might. wish 
-to settle their sons où these lands, but. who ought not to 
be required to pay for them more than a fair price. 
< He further remarked, in the discussion on this motion, 
that much misapprehension seemed to exist abroad, if not 
in this body, about the real value of the lands tobeaffect- 
ed by this bill.. Although the quantity was large, yet it 
consisted not of our whole public domain, nor of ail that 
had been surveyed, nor even of one-half that had been 
surveyed and not sold, but merely of the refuse of our 
sales ever since the organization of the Government. A 
patch here, anda morass there; a mountain in one place, 
anda barren:in another; and these fragments scattered 
over six or seven Statesof the Union, and, up to this time, 
refused to be purchased by any one at the present price. 
` Besides these ‘circumstances to indicate that their ave- 
rage value was less than one dollar and twenty-five cents 
peracre, he had before him reports from the different land 
districts made in 1827-8, by which it appeared that of the 
` whole eighty millions of acres of these unsaleable and de- 
tached parcels, less than one million in the Southwestern 
States was first rate land, and less than five millions in the 
Northwestern States; that of the residue, about one-half, 
or nearly forty millions of acres, was considered unfit for 
cultivation. The average value in all the Southwestern 
States was under twenty-five cents per acre; and, in all the 
Northwestern States, it equalled a dollar in only four dis- 
_tricts, and was less than seventy-five cents in all but six 
districts. In many of those districts in the Northwest, 
where it was most valuable, this land had been offered for 
sale from six to twenty years and upwards; and for a less 
time, from two to ten years, at the Southwest, where its 
value was less, and when no probability existed that much 
of what was left would ever be sold -as high as one dollar 
per acre, - 

But considerable portions of this description of land in 
the Northwest, he believed, could be sold at one dollar 
per acre, and, at least, that it was worth the experiment 
to offer it for purchasers at a dollar before we reduced the 
price to seventy-five cents. He did not, however, hesitate 
to say, that he would hereafter agree to seventy-five cents, 
or even a lower sum, when all the lands worth over those 
sumshad been disposed of. All he wanted was to act justly 
by the old States, in not taking from them any of the lands 
under their just value, and, at the same time, to act justly 
by the purchasers, whether in the new or old States, by not 
exacting exorbitant prices, and not thus driving them from 
purchasing here at all, into Mexico, Canada, or elsewhere. 
He would, therefore, fix the reduced price at first to one 
dollar, and not go lower till the Jands worth one dollar had 
been sold. 

He was against a graduation of seventy-five cents the 
second year for another reason. No body could wink out 
of sight, that, if this graduation was retained, the lands 
worth a dollar would not probably be -purchased till the 
second year, as they could then be had tor seventy-five 


‘cents. Twenty-five per cent. gain, for a single year’s de- 
lay, would be a temptation not easily resisted. - 


~While-he was willing to fix the price at the true value 


of the:best lands unsold, he was influenced by a still fur- 
ther-consideration from going below that, either by gradu- 


ation oF at the first starting post. He thought it impobitic 
to hold out any extraordinary inducement for new settlers 
to purchase second; third; or fourth rate lands, by reduc- 
ing the price below the actual value of those best fitted 
for cultivation. - When. poorer lands; in particular dis- 
tricts, accommodated old settlers, it might be proper to 
allow them to be sold at a fair price; but it was much bet- 
ter, as a general rule, in political economy, both in a pub- 
lic view, and in reference to the durable interests of new 
settlers, that labot should be expended on first rate ‘soils, 
while we have sach soils, rather than on those of an 
inferior quality. . a 

For this, as well as other reasons, which had been refer- 
red to, on former occasions by himself, and by other gen- 
tlemen to-day, he was willing, likewise, to relieve the pre- 
sent actual settlers. They had, by our present system, 
been driven to cultivate poor land, in order that they. might 
not be in danger of expulsion from it. This land they 
might keep at a reduced price, proportioned to its reduced 
value; and to prevent this course, in some degree, hereaf- 
ter, he would allow the future purchasers for actual set- 
tlement to. enter at first a quarter section of the best lands 
yet unsold, and within the purview of the bill, at seventy- 
five cents per acre. Coming from any quarter of the 
Uniop, in search of a freehold and of subsistence, they 
would expend their hard toil on better soils, and the trea- 
sury, by getting the pay at once, instead of waiting for 
years without principal or interest, would realize a larger 
sum than to permit them, as is now the practice, to enter 
their lands, at some future period, at the present minimum 

rice. 

> He had the misfortune to differ with his colleague in re- 
lation to the proper policy due to these actual settlers. But 
he consoled himself with the reflection that his own views 
were more in conformity with the previous and liberal po- 
licy of our Government on this subject; and while it worked 
no inequality or injustice to the old States as joint propri- 
etors of the land, it tended to the happiness, ‘and improve- 
ment, and security of many with whom most of us were 
connected by the strongest ties of society. But he thought 
fifty cents per acre was too low a price for even the actual 
settlers, if they selected, as they now ought to, the best 
lands included in the bill. He wished to keep up. a due 
proportion between the purchasers to sell again or to spe- 
culate, and anactualsettler, and should, therefore, move to 
strike that graduation from the bill if the present motion 
prevailed. . "That would leave twenty-five cents difference, 
which was all he could think just. 

The motion prevailed. ; 

He afterwards moved to strike out the second graduar- 
tion as to actual settlers, and to alter the phraseology in 
other parts, to conform to the amendments already made; 
which motion succeded. 

Mr. BENTON was himself under the deep and full 
conviction that the bill would do best with this clause 
retained; but he could not dissemble that it came under 
the same course of reasoning which applied to the motion 
to strike out the two lower prices. The Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. McKinxxey] was correct in his opinion of 
the difference of the operation of the act in the two 
great divisions of the West. The face of the country was 
essentially different in the Northwest and Southwest. 
In the former, the great body of the land was intermediate 
in its quality, between best and worst; the principal part 
of it was mixed with good and bad, constituting what is 
called second rate; and for this section of the West the 
price of one dollar to non-settlers, and seventy-five cenis 
to actual settlers, would find a great deal of Jand to ope- 
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rate on, and for which it would be a fair price. But not|eighty acres of land, who never can pay one. hundred. dol- 


so in the Southwest. 


This 
would still do well; for the mass of the purchasers are 
now actual settlers; and all these will be able to get 
one quarter section (one hundred and sixty acres) for 
seventy-five cents per acre. If they wanted more, they 
must pay a dollar for it. 


Mr. McKINLEY moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out seventy-five cents per acre to actual settlers, and in- 
serting fifty cents per acre in licu thereof. 

Mr. McKINLEY said that the bill, without the amend- 
ment which he had just offered, couid not benefit his 
constituents much, as the most of the lands in Alabama, 
which had not sold for the minimum price at the public 
sales, was of very inferior quality. Ie would vote for 
the bill, however, if the «amendment did not prevail, 


dition, in a pecuniary point of view, than they really are, 
if they had sold the whole of this refuse land twenty years 


because he believed it would benefit the poorer class of |280, at twenty-five cents.an acre. 


population in the other new States, if it failed to effect 
that object in Alabama; and his policy was to make as 
many freeholders as possible in every part of the United 
States. He considered the policy heretofore pursued in 
relation to the inferior qualities af public lands, essen- 
tially wrong. The best lands have not, for several years 
past, brought but little more than one dollar and a quar- 
ter an acrc at the public sales; and how can it be ex- 
pected that land of inferior quality, which is passed over 
at those salcs, and has remained subject to entry for 
many years, should now sell for as much as the best 
land in the market? ‘The Senator from New Hampshire 


But, sir, these are not all the national benefits which 
would have resulted to the United States from this course 
of policy; thousands of individuals who are now tenants 
in the old States, or squatters on the public lands in the 
new States, would long since have been respectable and 
prosperous frecholders of lands which, by a narrow and 
illiberal policy, have been held up at a price greatly above 
their intrinsic value. 

But the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. BELL] says 
these settlers upon the public lands are intruders, viola- 
tors ofthe laws, and trespassers against the United States; 
and, therefore, entitled to less favor than any other class 


(Mr. Bert] says, there are seventy millions of acres of Of purchasers. I beg leave [said Mr, McK.] to differ with 


this refuse land now in the market, and the reason why 
it does not sell is, because there are not people to pur- 
chase it; that great quantities of lands are offered for 
sale every year; and that just as much is sold as there 
are people willing to purchase. ‘Phe last proposition is 
true, as faras it applicd to the choice lands offered at 
public sale, but entirely erroncous when applied to the 
refuse lands, 


the honorable gentleman from New Hampshire, upon all 
of these points. In the first place, the act of Congress 
of 1807 was intended to protect the United States 
against the adverse possession of those who claimed titles 
to the lands ceded to the United States by Georgia and 
France, upon titles derived under either of those powers, 
previous to the cessions, until the titles could be adjudi- 
cated; and the power granted to the President by that 


It has been shown that there are about one hundred act never has been exerted, except for those purposes. 
and forty-four thousand white inhabitants in the new jI therefore say, that those who haye settled upon the pub- 


States, who pay taxes, and are not frecholders. 


A great |lic lands, not claiming title adversely to the United States, 
ortion of these are now residing on this refuse land, and lare not violators of law, nor trespassers. 
D 


And I say fur- 


many of them would become purchasers if the land was/ther, sir, that they are meritorious individuals, because 


offered at its value. 


not one-fourth now worth fifty cents an acre. If this onc- 


i 


Of the seventy millions of acres of|they have been the pioneers to all the new settlements in 
refuse lands, there is not one-third fit for cultivation, and ithe West and Southwest. 


They have penetrated the fo- 
rest, cultivated a portion of the lands, built cabins, and 


fourth were divided among those citizens who are not; afforded facilities to these who wished to purchase, to ex- 


freeholders, in the new States alone, they would have 
about one himdred acres each. Put this land at fifty 
cents an acre to actual settlers, and vou will make free- 
holders of nearly the whole of them. For there are a 
great number of men who would pay forty dollars for 


| 
vhanced value given to the land thus improved and settled 
‘by these unfortunate people, has been put. into the pub- 
‘lie Treasury. 


plore the lands before the sales, and to obtain supplies of 
provisions for the first year after purchasing. ‘The en- 


The lande were sold from under them, 
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intended at all events to give them a preference. Fifty 
cents. difference in the price would give a decided. pre- 
ference; it-would operate partly as a donation, by giving 
‘up a part of the price. If, then, the price stood at fifty 
cents.. to the. settlers, they would be entirely. safe’ from 
speculators.” If the fifty cent clause was rejected, and the 
price to settlers stood at seventy-five cents, the preference 
to the settler would only be twenty-five cents in the acre; 
an advantage surely, and one for which he would ‘be grate- 
ful, but not sufficient in all instances to secure him against 
ungenerous speculators. gk Gerke À 

Mr. BELL said, he was opposed to any innovation upon 
the present system of selling the public lands.. They are 
the common property of all the States, and should be 
disposed of only with a view to the common benefit of all, 
and not for the advantage of the inhabitants of the new 
States exclusively. They are sold by the existing laws at 
a price so low, that it is within the reach of every man 
possessed of a common share of industry and prudence, 
to acquire a quantity sufficient to enable him to support a 
family by agricultural labor. I am opposed to any, reduc- 
tion of the price of these lands; but if they must be re- 
duced, I hope it will not be below the price of one dollar 
per acre, the sum proposed by my colleague as the price 
to common. purchasers. I am still more opposed to that 
part of his amendment which proposes to fix the price to 
actual settlers at seventy-five cents peracre. There is no 
good reason why we should make a discrimination in their 
favor. . 

These settlers have taken possession of the public lands, 
in direct violation of the laws of the United States, and 
without any pretext of title. They are intruders—mere 
trespassers, who have selected and seized upon the best 
and most eligible of the public lands. Can we be justified. 
in giving them the best lands at the lowest price, and thus 
reward them for a violation of the laws? If you make a 
discrimination of twenty-five or fifty per cent. in favor of 
actual settlers, you will sell no land but to actual settlers. 
No purchaser will buy land at one dollar per acre, when 
he can obtain the same land at seventy-five cents per acre, 
by making an actual settlement upon it. If the immense 
tracts of land in the market, beyond the actual wants of 
purchasers, should be offered for sale at the reduced prices 
proposed by this bill, or even by the amendment offered, 
no man will purchase on speculation, or with the expect- 
ation of selling to actual settlers at a profit. Such specu- 
lations have nearly ceased to be made under the existing 
laws, and none would be made at the reduced prices 
proposed by this bill. . eas : 

The actual operation of this bill, as proposed to be 
amended, will inevitably reduce the price of all the pub- 
lic lands from one dollar and twenty-five cents to seventy- 
five cents per acre. We have more than seventy milllions 
of acres of public lands already in the market, upon which 
this bill will operate. 7 

Are we aware of the great reduction of the annual 
revenue from the sales of the public lands which must 
result from the passage of this law? The people of the 
old States are aware of the valuc of the public lands as 
a source of revenue, to be appropriated for the common 
benefit, and for their relief from the burthens of taxation; 
and they will require us to render to them a reason for 
unnecessarily lesséning or bartering it away for any object 
or motive unconnected with the common and general 
interest. é 

We have been told that these lands cannot now be sold, 
because they are held at a price above their value. This 
is not the true cause why more extensive sales of these 
lands are not made at present prices. That cause is to be 
found in the immense quantities which have been thrown 
into the market beyond the actual demand for cultivation. 
The price of land, as of every other description of pro- 
perty, depends upon the quantity in market, compared 


which, but.for the improvements they had made, and the, 
facilities. they had afforded for settling the country, would 
not have sold for one-half.the price they. brought, and, 

“in many instances, would not have sold at all; they have. 
been deprived of, and the United States have greatly pro- 
fited by, their labor. After suffering the: hardships,. fa- 
tigue, and privations incident.to-the. settlement of a new 
country, and being unable to purchase the lands they had 
thus-rendered valuable,-what-have they done? Precisely 
what the’ Senator from Iinois [Mr. McLean] has told 
you... They have sought out some. tract of this refuse 
land, which, having a little spot upon it fit for cultivation, 
and which the limited improvements necessary for the 
support of a family would not, in their estimation, tempt 
any one to givea dollar and a quarter an acre for it; and 
there they are now living, and constantly afraid to extend 
their comforts, lest they tempt some individual to enter 
the land, and turn them adrift again. . ane: 

Sir, this ìs á true history. of these unfortunate individuals 
who have been’ stigmatized as violators of the law—as 
trespassers against. the United States, and who, it has 
been: said, ought to be punished rather than rewarded. 
It.istrue, sir, they are poor; and, if that be a crime, the 
proper ‘way to punish them is to hold up the land at such 
a price that they cannot purchase it. But let gentlemen 
recollect that they inflict this punishment at the expense 
of the Treasury of the United States. For, if the cal- 
culation of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Bera] 
be correct, when he’says that all the public lands belong- 
ing to the United States cannot be sold ina century at 
one’ dollar and a quarter -an acre, leaving the refuse 
lands unsold, I presume he means, and all those who are 
unable to give a dollar and a quarter an acre, without 
land, then it would be well to sit down, and delibe- 
rately calculate the number of individuals who will proba- 
bly be without land at that period, and what sum per 
acre, counting interest upon it for a century, would, at 
the end of that time, give a dollar and a quarter an acre 
for these lands, and how many of them would have been 
able to have paid the principal sum. 

In addition to this, it would be well to calculate how 
much the United States would have gained by the taxes 
upon this unsettled land; how much the national wealth 
and prosperity would have been increased by the im- 
proved condition of. their. citizens, and their increased 
wealth and multiplied subjects of taxation. A few figures 
made upon these subjects might aid the statesman in 
coming to a just conclusion upon this subject. I hope, 
sir, the amendment will be adopted, and those. unfortu- 
nate citizens be provided for, and all others contemplated 
by. this bill. 

Mr. BENTON spoke with great ardor and zeal in favor 
of letting the settlers have their homes at fifty cents an 
acre... He dwelt upon the meritorious character of their 
claims and their services. He said, many of these settlers 
had been ten, fifteen, and twenty years in possession of 
their little farms, ~ They had sought for broken and infe- 
rior tracts, in order to enjoy in security their little homes, 
free from thé cupidity of speculators, to whom such small 
spots, as stated hy the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. McKry- 
1£x] would not be an object, but the improvements gave 
them value; and for the sake of these improvements there 
were many ungenerous persons who would enter over the 
head of the settler, and take the home and the labor froma 
poor man, or a widow and her children. Mr. B. said that 
these settlers had made improvements which cost them 
the labor of many years; that parents had buried their 
children, wives had buried their husbands, and husbands 
their wives, on these little spots; that their affections, as 
well as their interest, bound them to them; that no good 
man-would take away their little homes, and no bad one 
ought to be allowed to do it.. Mr. B. argued that all such 
settlers ought to have donations, and that this section was 
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with the number of purchasers. When a surplus, beyond 
what is required by purchasers, is thrown into market, a 
reduction of price is the inevitable effects and that reduc- 
tion will be in exact proportion to the amount of such 
surplus. This has been the unsound policy of this Govern- 
ment in relation to her public lands. We have put seventy 
millions of acres of the public lands into the market, when 
the average annual sales are only one million of acres. 
We have a quantity of land in the market sufficient to 
supply the wants of purchasers for the next fifty years; 


and we are daily inercasing this quantity. The friends of] that discrimination. 


this bill have mistaken the source of the evil of which they 
complain, if such evil exist. The new States have really 
increased rapidly in wealth and population. That they 
have not increased more ‘rapidly, has not been occasioned 
by a high price of the public lands, but from a deficiency 
of purchasers at any price. The increase of the quantity 
of lands thrown into the market has gone far beyond the 
increase of our population. If the bill could create men to 
become purchasers, the object expected from it might be 
attained; but if not, the lands would not be sold, even if 
offered at twenty-five cents per acre. 

Mr. CLAYTON moved the indefinite postponement of 
the bill. f am not [said he] hostile to a judicious and 
equitable graduation or reduction of the prices of these 
lands, according to their value. It is truc that, of the 
seventy millions of acres which will be offered for sale 
under the provisions of this bill, a part is worth much less 
‘than the minimum price established by law, while a part 
is worth more than that price. As the bill now stands, all 
the lands which shall not be disposed of in June next will 
be offered to purchasers at one dollar per acre, and to 
actual settlers at seventy-five cents per acre. ‘This bill 
never offered a graduation of these prices on any equitable 
principle. Tt never did offer lands to purchasers with a 
Just discrimination between good and bad land. ‘Before 
the bill, as it originally stood, met its death blow from 
its own fricnds, it was, in substance, a proposition to give 
away the public domain——not to scll it by a fair graduation 
of prices, distinguishing between lands of the best and of 
inferior qualities. fhe proposition now contained in it, is 
not absolutely to give away these lands, but so to reduce 
the prices, that such as remain unsold at the present mini- 
mum shall be now offered—all at the same price—with- 
out the slightest reference to the quality or value of dif. 
ferent parcels, in different districts of country. 

There are some districts where large quantities of land, 
not worth filty cents per acre, will be offered for sale un- 
der the provisions of this bill, at one dollar per acre, and 
when the actual settler cannot buy them for less than se- 
venty-five cents. ‘Ehere are others, where those lands, 
which are the best in the country, will be offered at the 
same prices. Where the land is not worth the price pro- 
posed by the bill, it must remain unsold; or, if it be sold, 
is it just to extort from the purchaser the same price for it 
which you ask for the finest tracts you own? The great 
danger, however, is, that should this bill pass, it will cause 
the destruction of the whole land system of this Govern- 
ment, and deprive this nation of a revenue execeding a 
million of dollars per annum. T will not repeat the ob- 
jections which I formerly urged against the original propc- 
sition as it stood before the amendments this day adopted 
had so materially changed its nature. ‘Phat proposition 
had failed; but, after the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Woopneny] had consoled its friends for its de- 
feat, by informing them, in the hearing of the Senate, that 
the present project would be a good starting post, from 
which they might move hereafter in the business of redu- 
cing these prices year after year, Iam bound to consider 


this measure as the centering wedge to the same system of had paid full value for 


universal donation which they have just been compelled 

to abandon, and hable, therefore, to the same objections. 

The injustice of so great a reduction of these prices, in its 
Vor. Vi.--33 


effect on former purchasers, is manifest. Congress, while 
they reduced the minimum in 1821, virtually gave a pledge 
to those purchasers, that the value of their property should 
not be destroyed by underselling them, as this bill now 
proposes, at a sum nearly fifty per cent. below the prices 
paid by them. 

The kind of graduation which I am disposed to adopt, 
is that which is founded on an honest discrimination be- 
tween the value of different quantities of land. We can 
get information from our land offices, to enable us fo make 
We can ascertain what the land isin- 
trinsically worth; and, so far from entertaining a hostile 
feeling to the West, when I have that information I will 
go as far as others, who make much greater professions of 
friendship to that section of the country, in offering these 
lands at a price most liberal to the purchaser, in order to 
augment their population and the number of frecholders, 
on whose incréase we have been told so much depends. 
But I am unwilling to make a man in one district pay one 
dollar per acre for land worth not half the value of a tract 
in another district, which another man may purchase for 
the same price. I view the bill as unjust to the citizens of 
those districts where the land is poor. In my judgment, 
we ought to put it in their power also, by an honest gra- 
duation of these prices, to buy the public land for sums 
not exceeding their actual value: but, under the operation 
of this bill, those who have settled on the best lands of the 
country will pay but seventy-five cents per acre, while the 
citizen of Ohio, for example, who may reside near a tract 
which has been thirty years in market, and which could 
not hitherto be sold because of its inferior quality, cannot 
purchase what is worth only fifty cents, for less than se- 
venty-five cents per acre. Thisis no graduation, It is an 
unequal distribution of public favors; and its injustice, in 
diminishing the valuc of all the lands in the country, will 
cause a loss, amounting, in theaggrepate, to millions amon 
the citizens of the new States, as well asa great falling off 
in the public revenue. He concluded, by urging some ob- 
jections to another principle of the bill, which, as he con- 
sidered, under pretence of favoring actual settlers, held 
out great inducements to trespassers upon the whole pub- 
lic domain, and contravened the established policy of the 
Government, which had always been to protect these lands 
from waste and pillage. 

{Mr. KANE replied. After some conversation between 
Mr. Craytow and Mr. McKrxiry, Mr. C. agreed to sus- 
pend his motion, to enable Mr. McKrxrey to move an 
amendment, restricting the operation of the bill to lands 
which had been in market before June, 1827.} 

Mr. CLAYTON said that he would now renew his mo- 
tion, which had been waived for the time, to enable the 
fricnds of this bill to make it as free from objections as 
they could. He would not debate with the honorable 
member from Ilinois, whether it was good policy to en- 
courage trespassers on the public lands, by offering boun- 
ties for the purpose. In reference to that, he would only 
say, that from the earliest history of this Government there 
appeared a continued series of acts of the Legislature, and 
proclamations of the President, against the commission of 
waste on the public property. Nor did he desire to be 
understood as opposing the system which gave preference 
in the purchase of settled lands to the actual settler at a 
fair price. He did not design to protract the debate by 
further discussing with the gentleman from Missouri, who 
advocated this bill, [Mr. Brw-rex] whether the inequality 
of value of these lands in different districts was not a suff- 
cient objection to the passage of this bill, which offered all 
the lands at one price. But he again urged the impolicy 
and injustice of underselling the former purchasers, who 
their lands, having bought them at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents, and much of them at two 
dollars per acre; and who, after having paid taxes on them 
for many years, would now find millions of acres of equal 
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The session is near its close, and delay will be fatal. 
Where is the necessity for printing? 1s it difficult to com- 
prehend the amendments? The whole length and breadth 
of the bill as it now stands, its entire substance, consists in 
a simple provision, which reduces the price of the public 
lands to one dollar an acre, with an exception favorable 
to the actual settler, who is permitted to purchase at se- 
venty-five cents. Every body can understand this; and 
every Senator has a view of the whole ground upon which 
he is about to acte Why, then, delay for printing? Next 
in importance to the measure itself, is an carly decision 
upon it---a decision at this very session of Congress. Year 
after year have the people of the new States, in all the 
forms which can give expression to their deep and solemn 
convictions of its necessity, presented the subject before 
you. Over and over again has the matter been seriously 
and fully discussed. The varying compli sions of things 
here, has for years alternately aroused their hopes, and 
alarmed their fears. But to this session of Congress have 
they looked with an intensity of expectation, which none 
but their own Representatives can fully appreciate, for de- 
cisive action. Let the fate of the bill then be what it may, 
a speedy decision is net an unreasonable request. “There 
are considerations of interest, of general and national inte- 
rest, too, which recommend despatch. Those who have 
the means of purchasing Jand at the present price, have 
delayed the puréhase, on account of the expectations so 
long held forth from this chamber, and they will delay un- 
til you decide. Those unable to purchase at high prices, 
have been led to believe (a belief, too, founded upon the 
most reasonable grounds) that such reductions would be 
made as to enable them to buy, and as should bring the 
acquisition of a frechold within their competency. To 
ove or other of these descriptions of men belong the one 
hundred and forty thousand tax-paying individuals who are 


| 
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not frecholders, and who reside, as we are officially in- 


formed, in the new States and territories. Each of. these 


has the determination to become a landholder, according: 


to bis wants.and hisability.. A decision, then, and espe- 
cially a favorable decision, is of some consequence to the 
public revenue.” I {said Mr. K.] am unwilling again to go 
home, and feel compelled to give doubtful answers to the 
thousand inquiries which will be made of me regarding the 
prospect of reducing the price of the public land. I wish 
to understand the true feeling of Congress about it, and 
be enabled to let my constituents know what that feeling is. 
Some objections have been made to the passage of the 
amended bill, by the Senator from Delawage, [Mr. Cray- 
Tox} which require an answer. He objects, first, because 
a uniform price is fixed upon lands of various quality; se- 
‘ondly, on account of what I consider its best feature, the 
iacehmanation in favor of the actual settler. ‘Fhe bill, as 
first reported, was free from the first objection, certainly 
in form it was free from it; for it contained a graduation of 
price to the quality to be fixed, in the only mode which 
appears to me at all practicable. So far as it was in the 
power of the friends of the bill to retain that feature, their 
duty had been performed to the best of their ability. The 
Senate have just decided against it, and to that decision 
we most respectfully submit. It may be satisfactory to 
gentlemen, however, to know, that that decision has only 
reaffirmed the principles of our land system, as it has 
ever existed, and asit now exists. By that system, when- 
ever, in the judgment of the President, the public inte- 
rest requires it, a district of surveyed land, upon long and 
general notice first given, is offered for sale by public ane- 
tion, and is sold for the highest price which can be obtain- 
ed, but not for a less sum than a legal and arbitrary mini- 
mum. Lands thus offered, and not sold, arc subject to en- 
try at that minimum, without regard to quality. AN the 
lands to which this bih applies, have already undergone 
this operation. If there be any thing wrong, then, in this 
uniformity of price, in the judgment of the gentleman 
from Delaware, he must do something more than indefi- 
nitely postpone this bill, to correct the error, He must 
repeal the old, long continued, and existing Jaw, which 
fixes a uniform minimum upon all sorts of lands. Post- 
poning this bill will leave matters just where they stands 
and the passage of it does not alter the objectionable fea- 
ture, nor increase the evil. Surely, then, sir, if this bein 
itself an objection, this is not the time to urge it; for, upon 
this occasion, it cannot accomplish any other abject than 
to destroy this bill, without curing the evil which cansti- 
tutes the objection. I pass on to snother topic. A dis- 
crimination in favor of the actual settlers ismade, and that 
is acause of complaint, particularly with the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Bew.] He calls these settlers tres- 
passers and squatters. In his opinion, they have violated 
the Jaw in settling upon the land, and are, therefore, cn- 
titled to no favor, Jt is true, sir, that a Jaw was passed in 
1807, to prevent settlements being made on lands ceded 
to the United States. The reason of that. enactment has 
been often stated on this floor, and is fully established by 
the uniform conduct of the Government with regard to its 
execution. It was intended to accomplish a particular 
purpose. <A case had arisen, or was about to arise, in 
New Orleans, which gave origin to that law. No attempt 
has ever been made by the Executive of the United States 
to enforce, generally, the provisions of that act; and Con- 
gress have expressed, in repeated instances, a determina- 
tion to prevent its enforcement. ‘Phe very next year after 
that law passed, settlements made in violation of its fetter 
were legalized, and pre-cmptions were secured to these 
men who are called trespassers. More than iwenty laws 
have since passed, granting, in different forms, pre-emp- 
tion rights to settlers. Wherever the public property is 
about to be seriously invaded, and some great injury to be 
inflicted upon the public interests by settlerz, this law 
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ought, and no doubt will, be put in force against these ag- {application to lands which had been seven or eight years 
gressors. Buta sound view of the true interests of the]in market, it would have very little operation except in 
people ofthis country forbids a further execution of it—|the State of Ohio. In that State, all the lands (witha 
so says the conduct of every President, and every Con-|very small exception) had been in market at one’ dollar 
ss from that time to this. People unable to buy land jand twenty-five cents per acre for cight years or up- 
settle upon public land, upon the faith of all the past prac- | wards; but in Indiana, Winois, Missouri, Alabama, Missis- 
tice of the Government. ‘hey feel security in its justice, |sippi, and Louisiana, and the Territories of Michigan, Ar- 
which promises to them the same forbearance and favor | kansas, and Florida, the mass of the lands have come into 
which have ever been extended to others. I have, sir, {market since that time, and would be excluded from the 
another answer to this suggestion, which { think emphatic. [operation of the bill, Mr. B. referred to official tables 
We have this session, without much opposition, passed a|to show this fact, and went on to say that a motion had 
bill through this body, extending aright of pre-emption to {been made in the Senate two years ago, when the gradua- 
every man in the United States settled upon public land. [tion bill was under consideration, to introduce this prin- 
if these settlers are trespassers now, they are not likely jciple; and that it was then rejected by a decisive vote of 
long to remain so. ‘Phe principle of a pre-emption bill is |the Senate, because it was shown that its operation would 
a principle of discrimination in favor of the actual settler. [be partial and unequal. Mr. B. was entirely friendly to 
itis no new thing. The truth, sir, is, that these trespas- [the State of Ohio, and had given stronger proofs than 
sers, as they are called, have always been the favorites of words, that he would promote her prosperity. The bill, 
the Government, and will continue to be so, so long assa- |as it stood, would be highly advantageous to her, for she 
gucity, good sense, and patriotism shall prevail in its coun- jhad fifty-seven thousand non-frecholders, as was proved 
cils. Need I go into particulars to explain this sentiment? thy the return of the marshal of the State; and she had 
Does not every man know and see that the value of the [upwards of six millions of acres of public land which had 
public property is enhanced by cultivation and improve-|been offered at one dollar and twenty-five cents for many 
anent; that the strength of the community, moral and phy- [years without finding purchasers, and which were report- 
sical, is augmented by every encouragement given toagri-|ed by the registers and receivers to be chiefly second 
culture; that the security of your frontiers is promoted land third rate land, and generally worth less than one 
by a settled population upon them; that the heavy evils of {dollar per acre. ‘The bill, therefore, could not but be 
poor rates and pauperism are avoided by a liberal disposi- highly advantageous to Ohio, as it stood. It would en- 
tion of the soil; that a gencral spirit of industry and inde- table many of these fifty-seven thousand non-freeholders to 
pendence is diffused by it; and that the strength, and vi- | become frecholders; it would give the State revenue from 
gor, and health of the whole country is improved? Per-|the taxes, and increased strength and wealth from in- 
mit me, sir, to ask the gentleman what he would do with} creased cultivation. 
these settlers? Remember, they are numerous. Shallthe; Mr. JOHNSTON hoped the bill would not be post- 
marshal, accompanied by the military strength of the Go-|poned at this stage; it had been fully discussed, and was 
vernment, be directed to remove these men, women, chil- [perfectly understood. Most of the objectionable and 
dren, and all? Where will hesend themto? Into the In-| most of the beneficial provisions of the bill had been 
sian country, to the Mexican States, or to Canada? These |stricken out; it contained but two propositions, simple 
neighbors of Mexico and Canada will be glad to receive fand distinct. He hoped the direct vote of the Senate 
them, and give them land into the bargain. They are not] would be taken upon them. 
powerful enough yet, and you will add greatly to tbeir] Mr. J. said, it appeared to him there was a general con- 
strengths and if it be desirable to make our neighbors more | currence of opinion upon two principles; first, that the 
powerful than ourselves, the plan will answer that object! price of the public lands ought to be reduced or graduat- 
m due course of time. But I dismiss this part of the sub-|ed to the quality; and, secondly, that the actual settler 
ject with a single remark: Such a policy is short sighted, | ought to have the lands at a less price than the minimum 
injurious to the best interests of the whole country, inhu-|sélling price. He thought there was a great approxima- 
man and impossible of execution. tion of opinion upon these two points. The reason and ex- 
‘The competition created by this bill between the settler | pediency of the measures seemed obvious. But the dif- 
and speculator must hasten sales, and ‘add to the revenue. | ficulty which presented itself was inthe detail—ihe mode 
‘The former will usc all his exertions to save his improve-|of effecting the object. It is not pretended that an acre 
ments from the grasp of the fitter, and the latter will be /of first rate land, or a tract composed of a reasonable pro- 
anxious to secure lands before the more sacred claims off portion of that quality, is not worth the present price, 
the cultivator shall attach. ‘Chere is something noble in! but for that reason the inferior qualities are worthless. {t 
the law which suspeucds the rapacity of a speculator, by as-/is duc to justice, to individuals, end to the States having 
signing privileges to honest industry. ‘Phe mandate off large quantities of second and third rate land, to reduce 
the Government, which campels the jobber to pay at al the price to the relative value of the lands, so as to give 
rate of discrimination, before he possesses himself of the} them an equal opportunity of settling their lands and in- 
labor and comforts of another, conveys a just rebuk [creasing their population. You bave sold twenty millions 
vin K, said, he had so frequently given his views at large | of acres of the first quality, and most advantageously situ- 
upon the subject, that he felt it wrong to occupy more fated. Those States having these lands have been preferred, 
tune. He could not conchide, however, without bringing jand were first sold and scttled, while the other States 
io the view of the Senato, once more, the fact, (at the re-| have been, and must be, postponed until lands rise in 
veipts into the treasury, trom the sales of lands, had in no} value, from the increased demand arising from increased 
one yene been equal to a moderate interest upon the sum | population. ‘Phe price ought to be graduated to the quali- 


which the lands, all things considered, had cost the Go- ty, 50 as to put the States upon a fair equality, by bring- 
vernmcat. Hf revenue was the object, some change mausti mg their funds into the market upon terms of equal com- 
be made Paroughout, it had been a losing concern. | pctition, and so as to give every class of people lands 
What so Bkely to increase receipts as a reduction of/suited to their wants and their condition, upon fair rela- 
price? and what more consoling to the benevolent mind, |tive terms. The great difficulty is not in the recognition 
rhan the consideration that increased rcecipts will he ac-lof the truth of these pitmeiples, but how to effect the ob- 
companied by the increased comforts of onc hundred and {ject. ‘The idea of classing them into three qualities sug- 
farly thousand freemen? gests itself as the most natural mode; and this will proba- 

Mr. BENTON replied to the suggestions of Mr. Wen-|bly be finally adopted and carried into effect, but it wilt 
avun, and stated that if the bul was to be confined in itaj require time and reflection to devise 2 plan which will be 
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safe, practicable; and: fully: comprehended and: approved. andthis disproportion will be annually increasing; but: how 


by. the-people of the United States: Such a system may |gréatly you»would “have increased the production; trade; 
p commerce, and revenue, if- you had left the forty milliofis; 
as active capital 


ied into. effect, to the great benefit of the-people 
the States... The great object. of all, showever, 
s tobe to provide a moderate and-inducing price to 
ie actual settler; who is in general poor;: just comment: 
| ing the world; who is the pioneer that goes forth:to-sub- 


due the wilderness, to open and- pré pare the way for the, 
march óf ‘civilizations, who’ encounters all the hardships, : 


and performs all the labor of extending your settlements 
and improving the country. 20% oi a ee 

- $ir; the people must have lands, and you must let them 
have them at such pricé asthey.can pay; if they cannot buy, 


they must settle on the. public lands,, where they-have no 
inducement to labor, and where: they: will be always anx- 
- ious until they obtain the Jand;:or they will be anidle, de- 


pendant tenantry, unfit to- exercise the rights of freemen, 


The payment of the: public-debt will now allow Con- 


ress, in: making a disposition of the lands for the common 
g ry 5 P 


benefit, and not merely with a view to the revenue, to 


take amore: enlarged view of the public interest. What 
is-the view which the statesman, looking to the whole 
country, and all our interests, to the happiness of the peo- 
ple, and the power of the Government, would take? To 
the million of dollars a year, drawn reluctantly from the 
poorest: class of people? or would -he look to the number 
of independent: freeholders,* the cultivation of the soil, 


the improving condition: of the country, and-the rise of 


flourishing . States, and the addition of new republics to 
the Union? How would a great'man, (Napoleon, for ex- 
ample,) presiding over this great country, and looking 
_ only to power, view this question? Would he look to the 
millions of dollars?: No; but to the extent of territory, 
the population, the productions, the trade, the commerce, 


the capital, the capacity to pay taxes, and the means of 


increasing all these national objects. He would look to 
the real elements of power, the number of people, the 
amount of productive labor, the mass of wealth. But we 
have other and higher objects—to make citizens, and ren- 
der them happy and prosperous. 

The system heretofore pursued illustrates, under all 
disadvantages, the effect on the people and the Govern- 
ment. In forty years the wilderness of the West has been 
converted into a cultivated country; eight States have been 
formed, with four millions. of people, paying eight mil- 
lions of revenue a year, and the whole rapidly advancing. 
In this short space we have founded and established: an 
empire out of a population of four millions. 

You have, atthe same time, drawn forty millions of dol- 
lars:from this region, which has distressed the people, 
drawn from them. the circulating medium, deprived the 
inhabitants of the very means they wanted to cultivate 
and improve the lands, and thereby greatly retarded the 
growth of the country, as well as individual prosperity. 

More enlightened views are now taken of this interest. 
We. begin to see the wisdom of inducing our. people to 
settle as soon as they arrive at manhood; which is done by 
giving them the lands on easy, moderate terms; the less 
price and the greater inducement, the better. The new 
generation, arriving at manhood, go forth into the new 
States. he first object is independence, and a home, 
and a-habitation, which is obtained as soon. asthey acquire 
land. They then begin the work of life; they become. 
citizens, they: marty;-and, while they subdue the earth, 
also multiply and réplenish it: As. soon as the land pro- 
duces fruit, it goes into your trade, furnishes the elements 
for navigation and commerce, and, these furnish revenue; 
and this revenue is the shape in-which the people should’ 
make their returns for the bounty of the- Government.. 

. The West now. pay yoweighttimes.as much, in the form 
of duties, as you obtain a year for the lands.: They pay you, 
in-yearly revende, four times as much as the interest of 


7 the hands of these industriovis citizens; 
how far you would‘have thrown the country forward! 

{ believe the ‘propriety: of ‘giving the settler lands at a 
reduced: price; is acknowledged; and:-I have no doubt'a: 
general-law would pass to givé-them the land, wherever 
they choosé:to-settle, at: fiity:eents: = SE 

“It is the object of this bill partially: to effect. these two 
objects; of teducing: and ‘graduating the price. “It is 
founded ‘onthe idea that those lands, having been offered 
for sale; and not having been bought, are not worth the 
price, and; therefore, ‘in justice, ought to be reduced 
one dollar, and that the actual- settler ought to have the 
lands.cheaper-than the purchaser. 7 ye AS 

The first objection is to the quantity of land embraced in’ 
the bill, which is about seventy or eighty millions of acres.’ 
But it must be remembered that this is the remains of 
thirty years’ sales; that twenty millions have been selected 
out, and that a large quantity of this land is unfit for ule: 
tivation--a. very large proportion of third rate lands that 
no one would pay the taxes for; and of the remainder, 
where there is some good land, the cultivable part will 
be a small-proportion'to the whole. A very large quanti- 
ty of land fas been surveyed; amuch greater quantity 
thannecessary, through mismanagement, neglect, or fraud. 
They have surveyed large quantities of pine woods, prai- 
rie, and other inferior qualities, as a matter of specula- 
tion—lands which can never sell, because unsuited to ha- 
bitation and cultivation: . But that has been corrected 
within a few years, and will be better guarded in future. 

The second objection is, that it will have an effect upon ` 
the value of property in the Western country. aa 

I do not think this small reduction can have any sensi- 
ble effect, or that the public price has much effect onthe -+ 
price of estates. Farms in the Western country vary 
from two to thirty dollars an acre, and depend upon the © 
quality of the soil, local advantages, and proximity to mar-, 
ket or navigation; but in a great measure upon the real 
value of the improvements. Farms may, in general, be 
purchased for the value of the labor expended on them. 
Those estates are, in general, bought by men of property, 
and never by that class of settlers who go into the woods. 
to buy their farms, to improve by their own labor, because > 
they have not the means to purchase the improved lands; 
and it is their poverty and necessity that compels them to 
encounter the hardships of settling a new place, and ih & 
new. country. The price of lands can never rise much 
above the value of the improvements, although they will 
often fall below; while we have an immense quantity of 
Jand that must remain in the market fora great number 
of years. There is an intrinsic value in the ‘production 
and in the comfort and enjoyment of a cultivated farm in 
an improved country, which. will not be materially chang- 
ed by the reduction proposed. ; : : 

But, sir, this bill is only a partial provision, and not ade- 
quate to the exigency of the case. It isa matter of jus- 


x 


tice to the people, and to the States, to class these lands, 


and graduate the. quality and the price, so that all the 
States may have a fair opportunity of settling, and allthe 
people of the different conditions of life an opportunity 
of procuring the kind of land that suits them, at a proper 
and just price.. There is a large class of people that pre- 


ferthe middle quality of land; the oak, hickory, and pine 


lands, because it is more healthy, and better adapted t 
their habits and mode of life. : 
It is a partial remedy forthe settler, because it is limited 
to the lands already offered for sale, which ought to have 
been extended to all. Iands that have been or may be sur- 
veyed; and the price to the actual settler, who shall reside 


permanently on the land, and make improvements, ought 


the whole capital drawn from the sales of the public lands, [to be reduced to fifty cents. i 
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Sir, it isin the hope of seeing these two objects ob-| Naudain, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
tained that I vote for this bill, the benefit of which will not; South Carolina, Sprague, Tyler, Willey——20. 
be felt in Louisiana... The lands offered for sale there) NAYS--Messrs. Adams, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
would not bring the minimum price, because they are in-| Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Ire- 
ferior lands, and will not be sold or settled until the price} dell, Johnston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, Mc 
is graduated to the quality of the soil. _ Lean, Noble, Rowan, Ruggles, Tazewell, Troup, White, 
Sir, I hope this bill will not be postpezied. Woodbury--25. i 
Mr. BARTON said, the bill was no ionger ‘a bill to The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
graduate the price of the public lands, to make dona-| reading, by yeas and nays, as follows: : 
tions to actual settlers, and to cede the refuse to the States YEAS-——Messrs. Adams, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
in which they lic.” The motions of the Senators from] Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Iredell, John- 
South Carolina and New Hampshire (Messrs, Hayne and| ston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, McLean, No- 
Woonsuny] had divested it of that character, and re-| ble, Rowan, Ruggles, Tazewell, Troup, White, Wood- 
duced it to a mere proposition to reduce the price of the} bury—-24. 
lands that had been heretofore offered for sale, and give! NAYS--Messrs. Barnard, Bell, Burnet, Chase, Clay- 
a preference to actual settlers. ‘The bill, as it now read,| ton, ““ckerson, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, 


[Mr. B. said] was nothing but his own project, offered “mig 4 Marks, Nauc.in, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
the Senate in 1828 asa substitute for the graduation bill,, . Silsbee, “Smith, of South Carolina, Spiegue, Tyler, 


strenuously opposed by the friends of the graduation bill.| Webster, Willey—-22. 
Nay, it was less favorable than the substitute he had then 
offered; for his amendment proposed this same reduction 
of price to one dollar, and also to make a small donation 
to actual settlers upon five years’ inhabitation and cultiva- 
tion. That amendment was, therefore, more favorable 
to the actual settler than the bill as now amended; but 
he was content with the preference here given to actual 
settlers. 

Mr. B. said, he had then declared on this floor that there 
would be no difficulty in reducing the price of public 
lands if the other scheme were out of the way. If the 
matter had been left to the Committee on Public Lands, 
as it should have becn without interference from other 
quarters, the situation of the emigrants to our new lands 
would at this day have been better than it now is. 

He would vote, he said, against the motion to postpone 
the bill, not because it now embraced his own project of 
reducing the price; but because he did not consider re- 
venue from the lands as the greatest object to be attained 
in disposing of them. ‘The facilities to our citizens to 
become frecholders was a greater object. The inequali- 
ty in the operation of the law, mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Delaware, was unavoidable. ‘Theoretical equa- 
lity was unattainable in practice. When land was reduced, 
in 1820, from two dollars to one and a quarter, a like in- 
equality existed. ‘The elder State of Ohio had paid two 
dollars for most of her land; while the younger ones, that 
bought since that reduction, paid but ‘one dollar twenty- 
five cents, So, in this reduction, should it be passed, a 
like inequality would be found unavoidable. 

He had little hope [he said] that this measure, at this 
late period of the session, could be got through the other 
House. It ought to have been introduced and acted on 
sooner. Ttought to have been accepted when he offered 
it in 1828, when it was practicable. 

This matter ought to have been left to the control of 
the Committee on the Public Lands, who never were in 
favor of the impracticable project held forth in the now 
abandoned graduation bill. As the abandonment of that 
bill, however, freed him from the shackles of those in- 
structions he had heretofore mentioned to the Senate, he 
would vote for this, his own old measure, hopeless as it 
now was at this late period of the session; hoping, that if 
it did not pass at this session, it, or some more judi- 
cious plan of reduction, would be adopted at the next, as 
to those lands that had been long in market more espe- 
cially. His great object was to keep the lands out of the 
hands of monopolists, and use them rather as a fund to 
make our citizens frecholders, than asa source of revenue. 

The question was then put on Mr. CLAYTON’S mo- 


Tuunspax, May 6, 1830. 


(The Senate was this day chiefly occupied in the dis- 
cussion of bills of a private nature. ] 


-Fripay, May 7, 1830. 
OFFICERS, &c.AOF THE REVOLUTION—VIRGINIA 
LINE. 

The bill for the relief of the officers and soldiers of the 
Virginia State line in the war of the Revolution was taken 
up; when 

Mr. TYLER said, that he felt it to be his duty briefly 
to explain to the Senate the grounds on which he rested 
his support to this bill. He would premise this expla- 
nation, by stating that Virginia asked nothing of the libe- 
rality or the bounty of this Government. He should make 
no appeal to its gratitude in favor of those whose descend- 
ants were interested in the passage of the measure now 
before the Senate. If they had no claim either in justice 
or equity; if, in plainer words, they were not entitled 
to obtain, provided this Government was suuble, a decree 
or judgment in a court of law or equity, for that which is 
now demanded for them, he desired that the bill might be 
rejected. The General Assembly of the State, one of 
whose representatives he was on that floor, had adopted 
certain resolves upon this’subject, not in the character of 
a suppliant for Congressional bounty, but from a desire to 
fulfil her engagements solemnly entered into with men 
who had evinced their fidelity to her and the cause of 
American independence, by long and faithful service. 
That State would scorn to be a suppliant to a Government 
which has no power to bestow charity, or to exercise a 
spirit of munificence. He had premised thus much, not 
only in justice to his State, but to himsclf. 

He then entered into an exposition of the grounds on 
which the bill rested. ‘The State of Virginia, by sundry 
legislative resolves, commencing at an early period of the 
Revolutionary war, had held out inducements to her citi- 
zens to enter into the military service. Amongst the most 
prominent of which was, the promise of land bounties to 
her officers and soldiers, as well upon the State as conti- 
nental establishment. She was then the mistress of an ex- 
tensive region; and if she had continued to retain her 
sovereignty over it, no murmur of complaint would. ever 
have been uttered against ber by those who fought not 
her battles only, but those of the confederacy. She drew 
uo discrimination between her State and continental troops. 
None in truth existed. ‘the only difference between them 
was, a mere difference as to the Government by whom 


tion to postpone indefinitely, and decided in the negative) they were to be paid. The service of the State troops 
əy the following vote: was as trying and as perilous as that of the continentals. 
X $ TS 


YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Bell, Burnet, Chase, Clayton, 
Yickerson, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Knight, Marks, 


The same ficlds were cinbrued with their blood; and when 
victory perched on the banner of the enc, if alighted also 
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-on those of the other. In fulfilment of her plighted faith, 
a resolution was adopted by her Legislature, on the 19th 
of December, 1778, appropriating all the lands lying be- 
tween Green river, the Cumberland. mountain, the North 
Carolina. line, the Tennessee and Ohio rivers, exclu- 
sively to the purpose of satisfying the claims to military 


bounty; and, in 1781, she added the lands lying south of] from two causes. 


its terms. It is much more creditable and just towards 
that committee to ascribe the omission to a mere oversight. 
If he was right in this, it followed that the State troops 
had a full right-to enter upon the reserved lands north- 
west of the river Ohio, in order to locate their warrants. 
The lands reserved in Kentucky had proved insufficient, 
First, in running the division line be- 


Tennessee river, and between the Ohio and North Caro-| tween Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, the territory of Tennes- 


lina Ime and the Mississippi. He recited these facts to 
show distinctly to the Senate that she had ever considered} 
the claims of both her lines as inseparable and. undistin- 
guishable-~a fact which it was necessary to bear faithfully 
m mind. 

In 1781, she adopted the policy of ceding to the United 
States her extensive territory northwest of the river Ohio, 
which had been conquered exclusively by her own arms; 
and, on the second day of January, passed a resolution au- 
thorizing her delegates in Congress to make the cession on 
certain conditions. Here [Mr. T. said] the difficulty ap- 
pertaining to this subject had commenced—a difficulty 
which had heretofore prevented her from doing full and 
ample justice to her gallant sons. By the resolution au- 
thorizing the cession, (he would call it the power of attor- 
ney under which her agents acted,) her reservation of! 
lands appertained as well to the benefit of her State 4s con- 
tinental troops. ‘This was the only authority with which 
she ever invested any one, in relation to the lands ceded. 

Here Mr. T. read from a copy of the original resolution 
the following words: ‘That in case the quantity of good 
lands on the southeast side of the Ohio, upon the waters 
of the Cumberland river, and between the Green river 
and the Tennessee river, which have been reserved by 
law for the Virginia troops upon continental establish- 
ment, and upon her own State establishment, should (for 
the reasons therein stated) prove insufficient for their le- 
gal bounties, the deficiency shall be made up to the said 
troops in good land, to be laid off between the rivers 
Scioto and the Little Miami, on thé north side of the river 
Ohio,” &c. &c. No one will doubt that her agents were 
bound by their positive letters of instructions; and that if 
the deed varied in any essential particular from the terms 
of the authority by which, and by which alone, it was ex- 
ecuted, waiving the question whether the deed might not 
be entirely avoided thereby, a court of equity would cor- 
rect such variation, and supply all defects. This was the 
fact in regard to this transaction. he deed assigned re- 
cited the whole of the conditions expressed in the resolu- 
tion, totidem verbis, but omitted all mention of the State 
troops. 
Virginia gave no authority to any one, other than that 
which he had just mentioned. She had never contem- 
plated a measure of justice for her continentals, which she 
did not, at the same time, deal out to her State troops. 
There was but one mode of accounting for it. ‘There 
must have been an omisséon, either in the copy recited, or 
in the recital of the copy. No- other rational explanation 
could be given. He had, in fact, if his memory did not 
most egregiously deceive him, seen a certificate to that ef- 
fect, from Mr. Monroeswho assisted in executing the deed. 
He had not been able, recently, to lay his hand on that 
document, nor did he esteem it material. The narrative 
into which he had entered served fully to establish it. In 


see had encroached considerably on those reserved lands; 
and, secondly, a portion of that tract of country was in- 
habited by the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, up to 1819, 
when a treaty was negotiated with them; whereupon, 
Kentucky claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the country, 
and forbade the location of the military warrants. In the 
mean time, the State troops were not, and have not, at any 
time, been permitted to avail themselves of the reserva- 
tion on the northwest of the river Ohio, and now the per- 
mission to do so would come too late. 

The continental troops have taken up all the undisputed 
land, of any value, contained in that reservation; and, by 
reason of a mistake in running the first boundary line, the 
United States have sold a large portion of what properly 
fell within that reservation. ‘Thus it is that many of the 
State troops have never been satisfied in their just de- 
mands. Not by any fault on the part of Virginia, but from 
accidental circumstances, over which she had no control. 
There remains now within the reserved territory no lands 
which would remunerate the labor and expense of location. 
The Government itself has sold a large portion of them; 
and, so far as a deficiency is produced from that cause, no 
one can doubt but that the United States are bound to 
make it good. But if the reservation, the interposition of 
this Government apart, had proved deficient, this Govern- 
ment ought to make it good. It paid down no valuable 
consideration for that extensive domain. . It received it as 
a gratuity. If the reservation had exceeded the demands 
of the officers and soldiers, all the surplus would have be- 
longed to this Government. Surely the rule should work 
both ways. If you would take the surplus, if any, you 
ought to supply the deficiencies, if any. 

But these claims rested upon another ground, which he 
considered equally strong. The contract with the soldier 
created on his behalf a lien onall the unlocated lands held 
by Virginia at the time of entering into that contract. The 
whole Northwestern Territory was subject to his claim. 
Virginia could not make void that lien. ‘This Government, 
therefore, must have been subject to it, since it was prior, 
in point of time, to the deed of cession. In a court of 


How could this have arisen? The Legislature of| justice, in a case between individuals, he apprehended 


that but one judgment could be pronounced in this. mat- 
ter; and he trusted that the Senate would not hesitate in 
fulfilling the demands of justice. No deep concern need 
be felt as to the amount of these unsatisfied warrants. He 
was in possession of a document which enabled him 
to arrive with something like accuracy at the quantity 
of land.” It wasa statement of the Register of the Land 
Office, from which the warrants had issued, furnished 
in 1822. There issued to thc State troops, prior to the 
year 1792, warrants, amounting in'all to one million one 
hundred and forty thousand five hundred and cighty-three 
and two-thirds acres: and between 1792 and 1828, others 
amounting to thirty-seven thousand four hundred and 


fact, the journals off Congress, of 1783, showed how the] nine and one-third acres; making in all one million one 
mistake had originated. A committee was appointed to) hundred and seventy-seven thousand nine hundred and 
consider of the terms of cession, and to report thereon; i ninety-three acres. Of these, onc million thirty-one thou- 
and they undertook, in their report, to set forth, in thej sand one hundred and thirty-four and two-thirds acres were 
very words of each, the various conditions on which Vir-| located; leaving of unsatisfied warrants one hundred and 
ginia had proposed to make the cession. The fifth con-| forty-six thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight and one- 
dition was that appertaining to this subject; and in the re-|third acres. Some small addition has, no doubt, been 
cital of that, the error was committed which ran into the| made since; but when it is seen that, in thirty years, war- 
deed afterwards. That committee had the resolution of | rants covering but thirty-seven thousand four hundred and 
ihe General Assembly before them; and it is not to be cre- nine and one-third acres have been issued, it may justly be 
dited, for a moment, that they intentionally recited falsely} inferred that those which have been issued since are of 
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inconsiderable amount. When it is recollected that the 
Congress, but two years ago, appropriated one million of 
acres in aid of the Ohio-canal, and is engaged almost daily 
in making extensive grants to other objects, he could not 
persuade himsclf that it would hesitate to pass this bill, in 
fulfilment of such a purpose as that which it proposed to 
accomplish. ; 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he rose to obtain information on the 
subject. under consideration, and to ask the Senator from 


of his constituents, whose interests would be promoted. by 
emigration to the State. q Sagas 
Mr. BENTON said that the persons whe were interest- 
edin these claims lived in different States, some of thém 
in Missouri; and he had letters requesting him to get leave 
to locate in that State. He had no objection to it. He 
would be willing that the whole quantity should be located 
in Missouri. It would increase the settlement and culti- 
vation of the State, and augment the number of tax- 


Virginia whether a reservation was made in the deed of|payers. These were desirable things in a new State. Even 
cession in favor of the State troops, and whether they |a non-resident proprietor was a more profitable landhold- 
were placed on a footing with the Virginia continentaljer to the State than the Federal Government; for such 
troops, in regard to the land or location of the military | proprietors paid taxes, which. the Federal Government 
warrants. He understood no reservation was made in the | did not. zm 

deed of cession in favor of the State troops. Then why} He should make no motion to amend the bill by enlarg- 
should be given to the State troops of Virginia more than |ing the sphere for the location of the warrants; ‘he left it 
is given to other State troops? Other States had troops|to the Senators from Virginia, who had charge of the bill, 
who were also found valiantly contending by the side ofito conduct it as they pleased. He would vote for it in 
the continental troops, and who have applied here for aid, Jany shape, cither confined to the territory which Virginia 
in the form of pensions, out of the common fund, and {formerly ceded to. the Federal Government, or extended 
they have been refused. They have been told to go to fto the whole body of the public lands. Upon the United 
the States for compensation; that they were State troops, | States he conceived the obligation to be the same, to yield 
and, therefore, the State must pay them. land for the satisfaction of the warrants, whether it was re- 

Sir, it was stated that a reservation of lands was made | quested in one place or in another. To the holders of the 
for the troops of Virginia, west of the Ohio, between the | warrants, who were now the children and grandchildren 
Miami and Scioto, and that the United States had interpos-|of the officers and soldiers of the Revolution, and who 
-ed, and solda part of the land reserved. It isconceived}were dispersed through many States, it would be more 
that the United States could not sell these lands to the pre-|convenicnt to have leave to locate in other States besides 
judice of these claims. If Virginia made the reservation, {those mentioned in the bill. Doubtless we shall have ap- 
she will hold them notwithstanding these sales. ‘Ihe Vir-| plications next winter, ifthe bill passes as drawn, for leave 
ginia State troops have no right, either in justice or equity, |to locate elsewhere, and I shall be for granting it. The 
to more than the troops of other States; and if the gen-|only reason that the Senators from Virginia have given for 
tleman would consent to amend the bill, so as to include | confining the locations to the land which Virginia formerly 
all the State troops, he would vote for it; but to give these | owned, is the difference between strict right and equity; 
lands to the Virginia troops alone, would be doing more | they contend fora strict right to locate on the old North- 
than the Senate had been willing to do for others. Why | western Territory; and, on this there seems to be reason; 
should be given to the State troops of Virginia that which | but itis the same to the Federal Government to pay out of 
is withheld from others? any portion of her lands. 

Sir, it is said that it was intended to bave included the] - Messrs. TAZEWELL and BURNET severally oppo- 
reservation for the State troops as well as those on the|sed the motion of Mr. HENDRICKS; which, on the ques- 
continental line. Was it so done by the deed of cession? tion being taken, was rejected. 

It is not pretended. No, sir, it was not. Did no other} The bill wasordered to be engrossed by the following vote: 
States make cessions to this Government but Virginia?| YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Barton, Benton, 
Sir, the United States ceded what they had; they ceded| Bibb, Brown, Burnet, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Ellis, 
revenue, Virginia ceded lands. The revenue, it is be-| Foot, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Holmes, 
lieved, will amount to as much as these lands; and if the} Iredell, Johnston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, Mc 
revenue be given back, compensation will not be asked} Lean, Marks, Naudain, Rowan, Sanford, Seymour, Sils- 
for the State troops. We then should be able to reward} bec, Smith, of South Carolina, Sprague, Tazewell, 


them ourselves; but to give to Virginia troops alone, is 
doing more than is required, in my opinion. F bave not 
looked at the deed of cession, nor the conditions on which 
the cession was made; but I have understood that the con- 
tinental troops only were provided for by that instrument. 

Mr. KANE moved to amend the bill, in the seventh line, 
by inserting, between the words “any” and  unappropri- 
ated” the word unsettled.” (‘Phe effect of the amend- 
ment was intended to restrict the locations of Virginia 
land warrants to public lands unappropviated and unset- 
tled; which amendment was agreed to.] 

Messrs, NOBLE and HENDRICKS opposed the loca- 
tion of these land warrants in Indiana; not because of any! 
hostility to the principles of the bill—those they did not| 
question~-but they objected to their location jn Indiana, 
in consequence of the difficultics which grew out of a 
former similar bill, for the relief of the « Canadian volun- 
teers.” They feared that similar dissatisfaction and confu- 
sion would arise under the provisions of the present bill; 
and would, therefore, move that it be amended by strik- 
ing out * Indiana.” 

Mr. KANE then said, that so far from its being an objec-| 
tion to him that any of these locations should be made in 
his own State, he was decidedly in favor of them. Ife be-| 
Keved that, in expressing: his own sentiments, he did those | 


vaut 
uti 


Troup, Tyler, Webster, White, Willey, Woodbury—39, 
NAYS—Messrs. Hendricks,» Knight, Noble, Rug- 
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THE GRADUATION BILE. 


On motion by Mr. BENTON, the graduation bill was 
taken up, aves 22, noes 18; and after, the blanks in ‘the 
fourth section were filled with twenty five cents and fifty 
cents. 

Mr. FOOT moved to refer the bill to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, with instructions to report at 
the next session of Congress the quantity of land in each 
district, which has been offered for ssle and remains un- 
sold; the length of time the same has been in market, and 
subject to entry at private sale at the minimun price; the 
quantity and valuc of the land, and the prospects of set- 
tiement; the number of land officesin which no sales have 
been made during the last, or previous years; and what 
will be the effect of this bill upon the present land system, 
and upon the revenue arising from the sales of public lands. 
lie suid, we are told by abnost every Senator from the 
Western States that we do not understand this subje 
Sir, we have asked information, and it has been refy 
Senators express great surprise and astonishment that we 
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should even ask information. ‘The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. WEBSTER, ] when, at the close of his speech, 
on the resolution instructing. the Committee on Public 
Lands to inquire and report on this subject, he moved its 
indefinite postponement, prokably was. not aware: of the 
fact, that every member of this committee resided in those 
States in which the public landsare located, and: that their 
mouths were sealed up by instructions from their own 
Legislatures! and that no report could be expected from 
them, without. instructions from the Senate! This motion 
has been pronounced extraordinary. Sir, it is surely not 
more extraordinary than the course adopted by the Šena- 
tors who opposed the resolution for inquiry, and the de- 
bate which followed. Mr. F. said, that while he helda 
seat in the Senate, he should take the liberty of deciding 
for himself as to the propriety of his course in relation to 
the interests of his own State and the whole Union, with- 
in the rules of the Senate. _Since the resolution for in- 
quiry had been so strongly opposed, he had examined the 
subject as far as his time would permit; but could not go 
through the voluminous land laws embracing 1,000 pages 
or more. But he had found one provision in the act of 
24th April, 1820, which had not been noticed by any of 
the Senators, either on this bill or the resolution, and 
which was sufficient to prevent him from voting for the 
bill in its present shape. Mr. F. read from the third sec- 
tion: «* But no lands shall be sold, either at public or pri- 
vate sale, ata less sum than one dollar twenty-five cents 
per acre.” Here the Government has pledged its faith to 
the purchaser under the system of cash sales—that these 
lands shall not be sold at a less price, to the injury of the 
purchaser. He was not prepared to say whether this 
pledge would embrace lands in market previous to the act 
of 1820. But they certainly did embrace all lands since 
broughtinto market. He wished to ascertain the quantity 
in market previous to the passage of that act, and its qual- 
ity, and what provisions might be properly made for the 
disposition of the lands which had been long in market for 
the benefit of the actual settler. This bill furnished no 
system. It only reduced all lands in market prior to 1827 
to one dollar to purchasers, and seventy-five cents to set- 
tlers; and we had no information on which we could calcu- 
late the effects, either upon the revenue or the land sys- 
tem. This was his object in the motion~—not from motives 
of hostility to the West. Some of his nearest friends resi- 
ded inthe West. “He 

Mr. WOODBURY said, it was obvious to the Senate, 
from what took place at the former reading of this bill, 
that his position in relation to it was very peculiar. 

This position made the remarks of gentlemen from the 
East against the measure bear so directly on him personally, 
and on the solitary vote from that quarter, his sense of pub- 
lic duty had required him to make, as to furnish, he hoped, 
a sufficient apology for a few seconds, a reply to the 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. WEBSTER. | 

‘The motion now under consideration, for a reference, 
and consequently a defeat of the billthe present session, is 
professed to be grounded on the want of information as to 
the real value of the lands within the purview of its provi- 
sions; and the member from Massachusetts scems to sup- 
port the motion on the hypothesis that there isno evidence 
now before the Senate, to show these lands to be of an in- 
ferior quality to those which have already been sold, at the 
price of one dollar twenty-five cents per acre. 

it gavc him pleasure to find that the second section, mak- 
ing a discrimination in price favorable to the actual settlers, 
was thought judicious; and, therefore, he should only at- 
tempt to recal to the recollection of the Senate those cir- 
cumstances which were now in their possession, and which, 
to his mind, furnished plenary proof that these lands were 
inferior in quality, and ought to be sold at a reduced price. 

He should not go over the detail of a former day’s de- 
bate, but state, generally, that the lands had all been offered 


‘five cents. 


at public auction, and a purchase refused of those remain- 
ing. They had since been picked over. and culled at pri- 
vate-sale, from three to thirty years, and nobody had been 
found willing to buy the refuse left, at one dollar. twenty- 
Did not these facts alone warrant a presumption 
that the lands thus left were less valuable than those which 
had been taken? Could any inference be more fair or le- 
gitimate? But, beside this, we had already had the full 
and accurate statements of the land officers, which this mo- 
tion appeared to suppose were not-before us; we already 
had, and, on the second reading of the bill; it would be re- 
membered, he read those statements on a number of points, 
as they had been laboriously condensed into a tabularform. 
by one of the friends of the bill. From them it appeared, 
by persons most competent tojudge, that theaverage value 
of all these lands was not only low at one dollar per acre, 
but that in only five or six districts were they worth se- 
venty-five cents per acre. How thencould any person ar- 
gue, with these returns before them, that there was no 
evidence of the inferior quality of these lands, or that 
they were not worth over one dollar per acre? 

Another singular circumstance in these returns was, 
that the lands which had been the longest. in the market, 
say from eight to twenty years, and which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts thought might be less valuable, and 
should be put lower than those which had been offered a 
shorter time, were, in truth, the most valuable of the 
whole. 

Ifa discrimination was made at all, it should be against 
them; because they were situated in the oldest States at 
the Northwest in smaller parcels, and, though of inferior 
quality, were enhanced in value by the improvements in 
their neighborhood, . and by the utility of them as appen- 
dages to the farms of old settlers. But only a single dis- 
trict of all those was appraised at an average value, over a 
dollar per acre, while the great mass of the lands embrac- 
ed in this bill was appraised as low as, if not lower, than 
fifty cents per acre. 

Gentlemen could examine these official statements in de- 
tail; and it would be found, that they not only rendered 
the motion for a reference unnecessary, but they contain- 
ed decisive testimony in support of the fair presumption 
of common sense, that when large tracts of land had for 
years been offered for sale, both in public and private, in 


darge or small quantities, at one dollar twenty-five cents 


per acre, and many millions. of acres picked out and pur- 
chased, the residue must be of inferior quality. 

On such proof, he thought the bill a just measure, and 
would frankly avow, that after all the lands worth a dollar 
per acre had been sold in conformity to its provisions, he 
should not hesitate, in equal satisfactory testimony, to sup- 
port a reduction of the price of the remaining refuse tracts 
to what might be proved to be their fair value. 

This would be right, as regards the interests of all. He 
made no claims for it, as peculiarly liberal, but should ne- 
ver shrink from advocating what he believed to be right. 

Mr. WEBSTER supported Mr. FOOT’S motion ina 
speech of considerable length, to which Mr. KANE re- 
plied. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said, that the proposition now be- 
fore the Senate was to refer the bill to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office for a report, which it would re- 
quire much time to make. It was well known that that 
officer, for many weeks past, had been unable to attend 
to the duties of his office, and that this direction of the 
bill would be its certain postponement for the present ses- 
sion. He appealed to the magnanimity of the Senate, on 
the unfairness of sucha course, and hoped that the Senate 
would not indirectly defeat a bill which was most certainly 
favored by a majority of the body. The information wish- 
ed for was in possession of the Senate, and. had been re- 
ferred to in progress of the debate. The Commissioner 
of the General Land Office could have no other infor- 
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mation, and could do no more. than. refer to-it on-our. files; 
or, perhaps, throw: it-into a more condensed.form. ‘The. 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEBSTER]. seems to be 
favorable to the principles’ of this bill, but the details do: 
not please him. : He'belicves that lands of inferior quality 
ought to be diminished in price; but scems unwilling to’ 
admit, that having been long in market, and remaining un- 
sold, is evidence of inferior.or bad quality. Why, sir, if 
we wait till we entirely agree on the details of bills, we 
can never legislate; we may adjourn and go home. When 
did the Senate, or even a majority of the Senate, ‘agree 
on the details .of any bill? All we can expect is, to agree 
on the principle of such bills asthis. The details are less 
important, ‘The details of this bill, perhaps, please nota 
single member. They do not please me. The bill is not 
what T think it ought to be, but I shall vote for it, as the 
best which can at present be done. . Because it contains 
two important principles—that of reducing the price on 
Jands which have been three years and more in market, 
-Without purchasers, to one dollar per acre, and that of 
giving advantages to actual settlers. I shall vote for it, 
because it goes further than any provision heretofore en- 
acted, in putting the public lands on. easy terms, into the 
hands of: the poor—into the hands of’ the emigrating 
classes of the old States, and of the agricultural portions 
of the community in general. This is the proper des- 
fination of the public lands. By so appropriating them, 
we do the greatest good, induce the greatest degree of 
happiness and national prosperity, with the means placed 
at our disposal. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts would 
go further than the bill; but yet he cannot vote for this bill. 

Mr. H. said, that he, too, would go further than this 
bill; and it was his purpose to have moved an amendment 
to it. He had one prepared; an amendment proposing 
that lands which had been twenty years in market should 
he sold at fifty cents per acre. Sut, after all the lower 
minimims of the bill had been stricken out, and the pro- 
position of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. McKrvtsy] 
to reduce to fifty cents per acre, in favor of actual settlers, 
had also been rejected, he saw it was useless to offer any 
further amendment. He regretted, at the time of it, the 
rejection of the sccond minimum, that in the descending 
scale; but now believed that that rejection was fortunate, 
because the bill had yet as much weight as it could get 
along with, It was {said Mr. H.]a proposition to which 
all would agree, that lands of inferior quality ought not to 
be kept in market at the same price as the best lands. 

The districts of country, for instance, bordering on 
the Ohio river, were more rough, and of worse quality, 
than lands further back. In the State he had the honor 
to represent, a large portion of these lands had been in 
market from twenty to thirty years. These lands were 
stl held at the same price as the best lands in the country; 
and the consequence was, that the country remote from 
the river was more densely settled than many portions of 
it near the river. eer : . 

It had been stated, in the progress of this debate, [said 
Mr. HJ that Jands remaining a long time in market, un- 
sold, was no evidence of bad quality; but of. the fact that 
there were not purchasers, that there was too much of the 
article for the demand. But surely the opinion, that the 
surplus population of this country requires no more of 
the public lands than have heretofore been sold, cannot be 
correct. . Who could look abroad in the community, 
without seeing thousands, and tens of thousands, who 
would better their condition, by abandoning their present 
pursuits, and becoming cultivators of the soil? The peo- 
ple of this and every country would betake themselves to 
agriculture, just in proportion to the means within their 
power ofengaging in it; for that, more than any other, was 
the occupation to which man was naturally inclined. Then 
let the public domain be put more certainly within the 
power of the poor, and we would see thousands taking up 
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thought of it; and:this-state of things would not.only..b, 


the line of-marchto-the new-States, who. had-not before. 


ter the condition of-those who.go, but of. those who stay. 
in. the old States: for, to those who stay, industry. would: 
have the more. sure: and liberal reward, as the hands that 
were engaged in it should be diminished..in numbers. “It 
was the duty of the. Government so to manage. its. affairs, 
as to increase, in the greatest degree, the happiness. of 
the people: and, connected with the public lands, this 
could best be done, by increasing the means of becoming 
frecholders to.those who are already in the country; in- 
creasing facility to the emigrating classes of the old States; 
to the sons of industrious farmers and: mechanics of the 
old States; men of industry and enterprise, whose sphere 
of action was too much confined in the old- States, who 
have not capital to become farmers, or manufacturers, or 
merchants, there—such men as have. energy enough to 
change country and climate, and to enter upon new thea- 
tres of life. It is to such as these, more than any other, 
both of the old States and of the new, that the public 
lands of right belong. They promise to make the best 
possible use of them. 

In this view of the subject, [said Mr. H.] I feel sur- 
prised that Senators from the old States should hesitate 
about supporting this bill. It is in favor of your constitu- 
ents, gentlemen, as well as the people of the new States, 
that this bill provides; and perhaps in a much greater de- 
gree in your favor than in ours. The great mass of set- 
tlers which this bill invites, must come from the old States. 
In this view, the interests of the old States and those of 
the new are precisely the same. It can never be the 
policy of the Government to chain the citizen to his 
paternal country and soil, in the dread of transferring po- 
litical power west of the mountains. The great error is, 
in viewing the old States and the new as having separate 
and distinct interests in this bill; and in looking at the sub- 
ject in a pecuniary point of view, instead of that which a 
paternal bosom feels for the welfare, and happiness, and 
presperity of its offspring. f 

Let, sir, the emigrating classes of the old. States, and 
those who are identified with them by the ties of con» 
sanguinity and affection, once take a right view of this 
question, and all willbe right. It will then be seen that 
the just views ofthe new States, inreference to the public 
lands, are not appreciated by the Representatives of the 
old States, because by them not well understood, -or;..if 
understood, that they are kept.in the back ground by 
the natural prejudices of the old States—prejudices in 
favor of wealth and political power; honest prejudices, 
entertained by the most enlightened and the best-of men. 
This subject seems right in the old States; and the young 
men of those States would, with’ one voice, declare in 
favor of the policy of the West. Every one of the com- 
munity, not fettered by property-—not to the land of his 
birth, would accord in declaring in favor of an asylum in 
the West, to be procured on the easiest terms, for the sur- 
plus population of the East and the South. Then there 
would be a union of opinion in our favor; and in this state 
of public sentiment, their’ Representatives would unite 
with us, in preparing, in the new States, homes and fire- 
sides for such portion of their population as can never ex- 
pect to enjoy these inestimable blessings in the Jand of 
their fathers. : : we eae 

Mr. BENTON rose to say, that all the information pro- 
fessed to be called for by the resolution’ was already. in 
possession of the Senate, obtained by it long since, and 
printed by its order; and that any reference that should 
now be made of the bill, by sending it to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, in search: of informa- 
tion, would be to send it from the place where the infor- 
mation was, and to the place where it was not. He con- 
sidered the motion of reference as a motion to get rid of 
the bill altogether, and that not in the usual way, by a di- 
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rect and responsible vote, but in.a most unusual and'ex- 
traordinary mode.. He'hoped the Senate, - by. a deci 
yote, would discountenance that mode of proceeding, 
bring the bill to its issue in an open, fair, parliamentary way, 
by a- direct vote upon its passage. = The bill was now-af’ 
the very last stage; it was ready for the very last-—for the 
yeas and nayson its final passage: ‘Its friends are ready, 
and willing, to risk its fate; and. its ‘enemies should let 
_tham have fair play and decisive action. Mr. B. remark- 
ed ‘upon the length of ‘time which the bill had been de- 
ending; the fulness of the discussions which had here- 
tofore taken place, and the complete knowledge which 
every Senator must have of the subject in 1824. He had 
first moved the subject in a bill containing nearly similar 
provisions tothe graduation ‘bill as now amended. The 
first bill provided for the reduction of the price of public 
lands, ‘after five years’ exposure to sale, toa minimum of 
fifty cents per. acre; ‘and a- denation to actual settlers out 
of the land which would not sell for fifty cents... That bill 
was conderined in toto by the land committee; and its 
chairman,” in a verbal report which he was directed to 
make, censured the whole plan as premature and impro- 
per, and stated that he was instructed to move its indefinite 
postponement. After this decisive condemnation of the 
Jan of reducing the price of the unsold and unsaleable 
‘ands, and making donations to actual settlers, the gradua- 
tion plan was adopted, being copied from the land laws 
of the State of Tennessee, where the system of gradua- 
ted prices had been tried, and worked well. The plan 
had: been submitted to the Western States and Territories, 
and met their approbation; it had been repeatedly discuss- 
ed in the. Senate, and very nearly adopted by it. The 
amendment now made retained its two first clauses and 
distinguishing characteristic; they retained the one dollar 
price to non-settlers, and the seventy-five cents price tof 
settlers. The remaining clauses, struck out, could not be 
used at present, even if retained, and the bill should pass. 
They could only come into operation several years hence, 
and before that time they can be adopted. Their rejec- 
tion, at present, is a'postponement to obviate the objec- 
tions of some gentlemen, and does not prevent their adop- 
tion at a future day, if the people desire it, and Congress 
should be convinced of its justice. If the bill should pass 
as amended, there will be three prices for the public 
lands, instead of one price, as at present. The first price 
will be for the new lands, and will be one dollar and twen- 
ty-five cents per acre. The sccond price will be for the 
old lands, which have been exposed both to public auction 
and afterwards to private sale, for three years and up- 
wards, and will be one dollar per acre ‘to non-settlers. 
The third price will be for actual settlers, at seventy-five 
cents per. acre, and will be limited to: the old lands,-and 
restricted to the quantity of one quarter section. This 
would be doing something for the people; it would be a 
great deal, and would command the thanks and benedic- 
tions of ten States and Territories. It would present a 
just graduation of prices as far as it went, and’ would es- 
tablish the obvious distinction between old and new lands, 
the picked and the unpicked districts, which the nature of 
things requires, and would also make the discrimination 
between actual settlers and speculators, which all profess 
to admire, but which our laws have never yet recognised. 
Mr. B. read a letter froma gentleman in Maine, to show 
the terms on which that State and Massachusetts were 
gelling their public land, which Massachusetts had not 
given wp when Virginia and other States gave up theirs, 
and proved by the letter that the prices which they sold 
for were far below the prices in the graduation bill, and 
yet that speculators could not buy, even at their low. rates, 
without being ruined. ‘The letter said, ‘* The average 
price of land by the township, meaning townships unset- 


quired the possession of them. : i z 
Mr. B. read the bill which he had first introduced for 


tee against it: . . 
i “Jy Senate or riz U. S, April 28, 1824. 

‘* Agreeably to notice, Mr. BENTON asked and obtained 
leave to bring in the following bill; which was read, and 
passed to a second reading. . 


«A bill to sell and dispose of the refuse lands of the 
United States. ae 


«+ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the lands belonging to the United States, which have 
been heretofore, or shall be hereafter, offered at public 
sale, and shall remain five years after being so offered, 
without being sold at the minimum price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre, shall be again offered at public 
sale, but shall not be sold for a less sum than fifty cents 
per acre. 

“Sc. 2. And be it further enacted, That any head of a ‘i 
family, or young man, above twenty-one years of age, or 
widow, being citizens of the United States, may demand 
and receive from the Register and Receiver of the proper 
land office, a written permission to take possession’ of, 
and ‘settle upon, any half-quarter section of land which 
shall’ remain uhsold, after having been offered for sale 
atthe minimum price of fifty cents per acre; and, upon in- 
habiting and cultivating the same for three successive years, 
shall be entitled to receive a patent therefor, as a dona- 
tion from the United States. ; 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the lands which 
shall remain unsold, after having been offered at public 
sale at the minimum price of fifty cents per acre, may be 
sold at private sale for that-sum, at any time before a per- 
mission shall have been granted to settle on the same.” 


* May 3, 1824, 


«Mr. BARTON, the chairman of the committee, stat- 
ed that the committee believed the system proposed in 
this bill incompatible with the full and fair execution of 
the present system of raising revenue from the public 
‘ands for the discharge: of our national debt; as- the pro- 
mulgation of the system now proposed would have the 
effect of preventing public sales, and private sales at the 
present minimum price; for few would buy. when, by wait- 
ing a few years, they might get the lands at fifty cents per 
acre. However proper the proposed plan might become 
hereafter, the committee deemed it premature and im- 


* Mr. Barton, 
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proper atthis time; and had, therefore, instructed him, to 
move the indefinite postponement of this bill when it 
should be taken up for: consideration.” 

The bill was further debated by Messrs. DICKERSON, 
SPRAGUE, McKINLEY, NOBLE, and ELLIS. 

When the question was taken, the motion of Mr. Foor 
was rejected by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Burnet, Clayton, Foot, Naudain, 
Robbins, Seymour, Webster—8. ; 

NAYS—-Messrs. Adams, Barnard, Barton, Benton, 
Bibb, Brown, Chase, Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Frelinghuysen, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Ire- 
dell, Johnston, Kane, King, Knight, Livingston, McKinley, 
McLean, Marks, Noble, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Smith, 
of South Carolina, Sprague, Tazewell, Troup, Tyler, 
White, Willey, Woodbury—37. 

Mr. BARTON said he had before given his reasons why 
he should vote forthe bill as it was; but it seemed to be 
his fate to have all he said or did, on this subject, misun- 
derstood or misrepresented. Only afew days ago, he said 
he had been under the necessity to call upon two mem- 
bers of this body to put down a falsehood in relation to 
his course on the graduation bill, 

The Senators called on had effectually put that misre- 
presentation to rest. This morning he found that even the 
National Intelligencer had, by mistake, put him down as 
having moved to lay the bill on the table yesterday, 

He was now under the necessity of calling on the whole 
Senate, without regard to party, to bear witness to a fal- 
sification of the debate and proceedings upon this bill on 
the 6thinstant, bythe Printer to the Senate, in an editorial 
article. He had then publicly stated his reasons why he 
would vote for the reduction proposed, and why he would 
vote forthe minimum of seventy-five cents per acre to ac- 
tual settlers; that he thought a difference of twenty-five 
cents per acre, between the person who had gone on the 
Jand and the other common owners of this public proper- 
ty, was a sufficient preference to the actual settler over 
the other purchasers of the public lands; and should there- 
fore vote for that minimum, although he had proposed 
small donations to such settlers in 1828, being disposed to 
take what seemed to be practicable. 

But, he asked, would the Senate believe that nota word 
was mentioned of all this inthe Telegraph? 

He did not complain of nothaving been noticed by the 
Public Printer; but he complained of his having fixed his 
eye upon him, nad, like a mere spy, watched his rising or 
sitting, ina silent vote on the gentleman from Alabama’s 
motion to reduce that minimum to fifty cents, and report- 
ed that vote alone, withoutany of the concomitant and ex- 
planatory statements which accompanied that debate. 
This, he believed, was the first time an editor, whether 
public printer or not, had fixed his eye, like a mere hire- 
ling spy, upon a member in his seat, seized on a vote 
silently given, and blazoned it to the public alone, sup- 
pressing all the explanations that accompanied the vote. 
No man disposed to tell the truth, and the whole truth, 
would be guilty of such a garbled and falsified account of 
the proceedings of the body. ‘The only notice taken by 
the Public Printer of his course on that day, was the fol- 
Jowing--speaking of the motion to reduce the minimum to 
fifty cents: 

**The vote on this motion was not taken by yeas and 
nays, butthe West was not sufficiently unanimous in favor 
of it, OPMr. BARTON, £ of Missouri, being against it.” 

Thus placed between two indices, with the single vote 
given, and all the accompanying explanations and debate 
cut off and suppressed, there could be no room for doubt 
of its being a wilful and intentional falsification of the de- 
bate and proceedings of the Senate upon that subject. 
It proved that the editor of the Telegraph had fixed his 
eye, as a spy, on him; watched a silent vote, which it was 
thought would be unpopular; and, contrary to the univer- 


sal practice of reporters, had given that vote in the paper, 
garbled and disconnected--without even naming him gn 
the occasion, except with that view of misrepresentation. 

‘This, he said, was a question for the employers: of ‘the 
Public Printer: whether he should be permitted thus to 
garble, misrepresent, and falsify the debates and proceed- 
ings of the Senate, in a manner to which no man, above 
the grade of a hireling spy, and falsifier of the debate, 
would descend. s 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading by the fol- 
lowing vote: ; i 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Barton, Benton, Bibb, Brown, 
Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Iredell, John- 
ston, Kane, King, Livingston, McKinley, McLean, Noble, 
Rowans Ruggles, Tazewell, Troup, White, Woodbury-24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnard, Bell, Burnet, Chase; Clay- 
ton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, 
Knight, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Sanford, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, of South Carolina, Sprague, Tyler, Web- 
ster, Willey--22. 

, The title was then amended, to read ‘* An act to reduce 

the price of a portion of the public lands heretofore in 
market, and to grant a preference to actual settlers.’ 
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On motion by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, the resolution 
submitted by him on the 10th March Jast, and subsequent- 
ly laid on the table, ‘¢to instruct the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads to report a bill repealing so 
much of the act on the regulation of post offices as requires 
the delivery of letters, packets, and papers on the Sab- 
bath, and further to prohibit the transportation of the mail 
on that day,” was resumed, and an interesting debate 
arose, in which Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN advocated, ' and 
Mr. LIVINGSTON opposed, the resolution; after which, 
it was laid on the table, at four o'clock, on motion by Mr, 
BIBB. 


Monpay, May 10, 1830. 
TURNPIKE ROAD TO FREDERICKTOWN. 


On motion, by Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, the bill autho- 
rizing a subscription of stock in the Washington and 
Rockville furnpike Road Company, was resumed. 

Mr. DICKERSON opposed the bill chiefly because 
another company had proposed an equally eligible route, 
and to make the road at an expense considerably below 
that proposed by this company. 

Mr. NOBLE inquired whether the gentleman from 
New Jersey would vote for the bill under any circum- 
stances, even although he should be privileged to select 
the route. 

Mr. HENDRICKS said that there was no other com- 
pany in existence, but the one named in the bill. It was 
true, however, that certain persons who interfered to de- 
lay the passage of this bill at the last session, had applied 
to the Legislature of Maryland for an act of incorporation, 
which he believed was refused. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said that he did not rise to 
discuss the merits of the bill, as. his health, if inclination 
served, would prevent him; but simply to remark that the 
Senate was as well prepared to act on the subject at this 
time as they would ever be, and hoped it would be now 
decided. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, by the following vote: 

YEAS-—-Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Burnet, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dudley, Forsyth, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hendricks, Holmes, King, Knight, Livingston, Me- 
Kinley, Marks, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Rowan, Rug- 
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e; Pitt, and Fox-—but by plain, busing ene Mr. 
ift,Mr.-Curwen; and Mr-Egetton: y 
ber of :thé-British Parliament’. commenced “the 
Wa fh. the: British -salt taxin 1817; and-finished it in 
; |1822. -- They commented with the ometis and “auspices all 
{against them, and- énded-with. complete “success hey 
abolished. -the: salt tax’zn-toto.Fhey swept: itall -o 


NAY ‘Diekerson. 
Foot, Gri n Si 
‘Smith, of 

Tyler, White, 


th: Carolina, Sprague,” Ta: 
Woodbury--19. 0 o5 

“On motion by Mr. KING, the. bill from the House of 
Representatives “ to reduce the duties on coffee, tea, and 
cocoa,” was taken up in Committee of the Whole, with 
the amendments of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 


sear x m, 
bravely rejecting all’¢ompromises.when they had got their 
adversaries. half vanquished, and ‘carrying: their’ appeals: 
home to the people; until they had roused‘a spirit before 
which the ministry quailed, ‘the ‘monopolizers: trembled, 
the Patliament gave way, and the taxfell.  This‘éxample 
is encouraging; it is full of consolation and of hope; it 
shows what zeal and perseverance can do in apood causes 


ate thereto. s f 
feta dirst of these amendments, proposing a reduction 
re Se, ey ty eg arn Me pus nel, it shows that the cause of truth and justice is triumphant 
same proposition had been. rejected by the House of Re- when its advocates are bold and faithful. It leads to the 
presentehvos inthe progress of the bi i there, it iris not sei ie Hee scope dal wilr R as hie Pritish 
probable that any. change. of sentiment had taken place |: : j chet ep 2 : ‘a 
on the subject since, ‘and thought-that the only effect of rst i a Borthen To them. apra a N P 
any amendment tothe bill, at this late stage of the session, The enormous amount of the tax was the first point to 
would. be: to a ies j 
After Some cenast by Mr. HAYNE, in favor of, and b which Mr.'B.-would direct his attention. He’said it was 
Mr. SILSBEE, Mr. SMITH, of Marviand, and Mr OUN. near three hundred per cent. upon Liverpool blown, and 
STON against theamandment. ` oe ` == [four hundred per cent. upon alum salt; but as the Liver- 
Mr. ‘GRUNDY noved to lay the subject on the table pool was'a very inferior salt, and not much used in the 
in order that the Senate. might proceed to the business West, he would confine his observations to the salt of 
speci asigne forts deys winch motion was neg! MS nert nee ofits twas hn sgh o 
UF TIMES ice f 4th e- motion to Jay the bill on nine cents’a bushel of fifty-six pounds each, and the duty 
the table, for the purpose of considering Executive busi- upon that bushel was twenty cents. Here wasa tax of up- 
ness, which ‘he thought would dccupy the time of the wards of two hundred per cent. Then the merchant had his. 
Senate but a Short time, wheh the bill might be resumed; profit upon the duty = well as the cost of the article; and 
ana fhis potion having prevaied; the rernainder of the day e ae pee ea evga pee 
WES ERED EM eee ee Cee whenever this profit amounted to fifty per cent. upon the 
; duty, it-was upwards of one hundred per cent. upon the 
Turspay, May 11, 1830. a z p E 


. salt. Then, the tariff laws have deprived the consumer of 
The bill “to reduce the duties on coffee, tea, and co-|thirty-four pounds in the bushel, by substituting weight 
coa,” was, on motion -by Mr. SILSBEE, considered in 


for measure, and that weight a false one. ‘The true 
Committee of the Whole, with the amendments reported | weight of a measured bushel of alum salt is eighty-four 
thereto by the Committee on Finance; and the amend- 


pounds; but the British tariff laws, for the sake of multi- 

ment being in part agreed to, plying the bushels, and increasing the products of the tax, 

On the question to agree to the second amendment, as [substituted weight for measure; and our tariff laws copied 

following: after them, and adopted their standard of fifty-six pounds. 
Section 1, line eight, after the word ‘‘ more,” insert, i 


to the bushel. 
And from and after the thirty-first day of December, | [Here General Smrrn, of Maryland, rose, and said that 
1830, the duty on salt shall be ten cents for every fifty- [he had led the Senator from Missouri into-an error, in tell- 
six pounds, and no more— ing him, some time back, that the weight of alum salt 
It was rejected, 20 to 26. 


f was eighty-four pounds. Subsequent reflectiom had shown 
[The following remarks of Mr. BENTON, in con- i 


him that it was below eighty. ] : 
nexion with this bill, are all that have been preserved. ] ~My. B. resumed his speech: He'said, the Senator from 
Mr: BENTON commenced his speech, by saying that | Maryland. was not so far wrong in his first information as 
he was no advocate for unprofitable debate, and had no jhe supposed; that he [Mr. B.] was informed from other 
‘ambition to add his name to the:catalogiie of barren ora-|sources that ‘Turk’s Island salt weighed above cighty 
tors; but that there were cases in which speaking did pounds; and he had a report before him of a committee of 
good; cases in which moderate abilities: produced great 


the British House of Commons, made in 1817, by Mr. 
results; and he believed the question of repealing the salt Calcraft, the chairman of the committee, in which the 
tax to be one of those cases. It had certainly been so in 


weight of the best Bay of Biscay salt is stated at eighty- 
England. There the salt tax had béen overthrown by 


four pounds. But let us assume the weight at eighty 
the labors of plain men, under circumstances much more pounds; and at this weight it isincontestible that the tariif 
unfavorable to their undertaking than exist here. The 


laws have been the means of defrauding the consumer of 
English salt tax had continued one hundred and fifty |thirty pounds in the bushel. For these laws reduce the 
years. It was cherished by- the ministry, to whom it|bushel to fifty-six pounds; and the retail merchant and salt 
yielded a million and a half sterling of revenue; it was 


manufacturer, improving upon this hint, have made a 
defended by the domestic salt makers, to whom it gave a further reduction of six pounds, and reduced the bushel to 
monopoly of the home market; it was consecrated by 


fifty. This isa loss of three parts in cight--very nearly 
time, having subsisted for five generations; it was fortified one-half-—and making the salt cost nearly one hundred per 
by the habits-of the people, who were born, and-had{cent more. Putting all thistogether~-the duty,.the mer- 
grown gray, under it; and it- was sanctioned by the néces- 


‘chants’ profit upon that duty, and the loss in the bushel-— 
sities of the State, which required every resource of rigor- jand the duty oa alum salt ig shown to be near-four ben- 
ous taxation.” Yet it was overthrown; and the. overthrow 


dred. per centy in other words, the tax is four times the 
was effected by two debates, conducted, not by the ora- value. of the article, and makes it cost the consumer four 
tors whose renown has filled the world—not by Sheridan, [times as much as it would cost without the tax, This is 
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= eunan- a saat a 
a cruel oppression upon the:people; one which they-ought 
not to bear without necessity, and-which there ‘is rio neces- 
sity, -as shall be fully shown, for bearing-any longer. 

Mr. B. entered into. statistical details, to show the-ag- 
gregate amount-of this tax, .which he stated to be enor- 
mous, and- contrary to every principle of taxation, even if 
taxes. were'so necessary to justify the taxing of salt. He 
stated the importation of foreign salt, in 1829, at’six mil- 
lions: of bushels, round numbers; the value of seven hun- 
dredand fifteen thousand dollars, andthe tax at twenty 
cents.a bushel, one million two hundred thousand dollars; 
the merchant’s profit upon that duty at fifty per. cent. is 
six hundred thousand dollars; andthe secret or hidden tax, 
in the shape of false weight for true measure, at the rate 
of thirty pounds in the bushel, was four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Here, then, is taxation tothe amount 
of about two millions anda quarter of dollars, upon an 
article costing seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and that article one of prime necessity and universal use, 
ranking, next after bread, in the catalogue of articles for 
human subsistence. 

The distribution of this enormous tax upon the differ- 
ent sections of the Union, was the next object of Mr. B’s 
inquiry; and, for this purpose, he viewed the Union under 
three great divisions—the northeast, the south, and the 
west. To the northeast, and especially to some parts of 
it, he considered the salt tax to be no burthen, but rather 
wbenefit and a money-making business. The fishing al- 
lowances and. bounties produced this effect. In consider- 
ation of the salt duty, the curers and exporters of fish 
are allowed money out of the treasury, to the amount, as 
it was intended, of the salt duty paid by them; but it has 
been proved to be twice as much. The annual allowance 
is about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the 
aggregate drawn from the treasury since the first imposi- 
tion of the salt duty in 1789, is shown by the treasury re- 
turns to be five millions of dollars.’ Much of this is drawn 
by undue means, as is shown by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session, page eight of the annual report on the finen“ 
ces, The Northeast makes much salt at home, and-chiefly 
by solar evaporation, which fits it for curing fish and 
provisions. Much of it is proved, by the -returns of the 
salt makers, to be used in the fisheries, while the fisheries 
are drawing money from. thé treasury under the laws 
which intended to indemnify them for the duty paid.on 
foreign salt. ‘To this-section of the Union, then, the salt 
tax is not felt as a burthen, 

Let us proceed to the South. In this section there are 
but few salt works, and no bounties or allowances, as there 
are no fisheries. "fhe consumers are thrown almost en- 
tively upon the foreign supply, and chiefly use the Liver- 
pool blown. The import price of this is about fifteen 
cents a bushel; the weight and strength is less than that of 
alum sult; and the tax falls heavily and directly upon the 
people, to the whole amount of their consumption. {t is 
a heavy burthen upon the South. 

‘The West is the last section to be viewed, and it will be 
found to be the true seat of the most oppressive opera- 
tions of the salt tax. The domestic supply is high in 
price, deficient in quantity, and altogether unfit for one of 
the greatest purposes for which salt is there wanted—cur- 
ing provisions for exportation. A foreign supply is indis- 
pensable, and alum salt is the kind used. The import 
price of this kind, from the West Indies, is nine cents a 
bushel; from Portugal, eight cents a bushel. At these 
prices, the West could be supplied with this salt at New 
Orleans, if the duty was abolished; but, in consequence of 
the duty, it costs thirty seven and a half cents per bushel 
there, being four times the import price of the article, 
and seventy-five cents per bushel at Louisville and other 
central parts of the valley of the Mississippi. 'This enor- 
mous price, resolved into its component parts, is thus made 


uprl. Bight-or nine centsa bushelfor-the s 
ty cents for duty, 3. Eight or-ten. cènts fo 


ee 


‘meyohant?s 
profit:at New Orleans. .4. -Sixteen-or. seventeen cents: 


freight. to Louisville. 5:- Fifteen or twenty cents for thé 
second mercHant’s profit, who counts ‘his per ¢entum.-on 
‘his whole outlay. 


In all, about seventy-five cents fora 
bushel of fifty pounds, which, if there -was no duty, -and 
the -tariff regulations of weight for measure ‘abolished, 


would be bought.in New Orleans, by the measured ‘bushel 


of eighty pounds weight, for eight or nine cents, -and 
would be brought up the river, by steamboats, at the rate 
of thirty-three and a third cents per hundred weight. It 
thus appears that the salt tax falls heaviest-upon:the West. 
It is an error-to suppose that the South is the greatest suf- 
ferer. The West wants it for every purpose the South 
does, and two great purposes besides—curing provision for 
export, and salting stock. The West-uses alum salt, and 
on this the duty is heaviest, because the price is lower, 
and the weight greater. Twenty cents on salt which costs 
eight or nine cents a bushel isa much heavier duty than on 
that which costs fifteen cents; and then the deception in 
the substitution of weight for measure is much greater in 
alum salt, which weighs so much more than the Liverpool 
blown. Like the South, the West receives no bounties or 
allowances on account of the salt duties. This may be 
fair in the South; where the imported saltis not ve- 
exported upon fish or provisions; but it is unfair in ‘the 
West, where the exportation of beef, pork, bacon, cheese, 
and butter, is prodigious, and the foreign salt re-exported. 
upon the whole of it. 

Mr. B. then argued, with great warmth, that the provi- 
sion curers and exporters were entitled to the same boun- 
ties and allowances with the exporters of fish. The claims 
of each rested upon the same principle,:and upon the prin- 
ciple of all drawbacks—that of à reimbursement of the 
duty which was paid on the imported salt when ‘re-exported, 
on fish and previsions.. The same: principle covers the 
beef and-pork of the farmer, which covers the fish of the 
fisherman; and such was the Jaw in the beginning, The 
first act of Congress, in the year 1789, which imposed a 
duty upon salt, allowed a bounty, in lieu of a drawback, 
on beef and pork exported, as well as fish. ‘The bounty 
was the same in cach case; it was five cents a quintal on ` 
dried fish, five cents a barrel ow pickled fish, and five on 
beef and pork. As the duty on salt. was increased, the 
bounties. and allowances were. increased also... Fish and 
saltéd beef and pork fared alike for. the first twenty years. 
They fared alike till the revival of the salt: tax'at the com- 
mencement of the late war. Then they parted company; 
bounties and allowances were continued to the fisheries, 
and dropped on beef and pork; and this has been the case 
eversince. ‘Fhe exporters of fish are now drawing at the 
rate of two hundred:and fifty thousand dollars per annum, 
as a reimbursement for their salt tax; while exporters of 
provisions draw nothing. ‘The aggregate of the fishing 
bounties and allowances, actually drawn from the treasury, 
exceeds five millions of dollars; while the experters of 
provisions, who get nothing, would have been entitled to 
draw a greater sum; for the export in salted provisions ex- 
ceeds the value of exported fish. 

Mr. B. could not quit this part of his subject, without 
endeavoring to fix the attention of ‘the Senate upon the 
provision trade of the West. He took this trade in its 
largest sense, as including the export trade of beef, pork, 
bacon, cheese, and butter, to foreign countries, especially 
the West Indies; the domestic trade to the Lower Missis- 
sippi and the Southern States; the neighborhood trade, as 
supplying the towns in the upper States, the miners in 
Missouri and the Upper Mississippi, the army and the na- 
vy; and the various professions, which, being otherwise 
employed, did not raise their own provisions. The amount 
of this trade, in this comprehensive view, was prodigious, 
and annually increasing, and involving in its current al- 
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‘most the entire population of the West, either ‘as the grow- 
ersand makers of the provisions, the curers,.exporters, or. 
» consumers. °The amount. could scarcely be: ascertaine 
What was exported from: New: Orleans. was: shown to--be 
reat; but it was only‘a fraction of the. whdle-trade..-He 
Seclared it to-be entitled to the favorable consideration of 
Congress, and that the repeal of the ‘salt duty: was the 
greatest favor; if an act of justice. ought: to come. under 
the name of.faivor, which could be rendered it, as the salt 
was necessary in growing the hogs and cattle, as-well as 
in preparing the beef and pork for market. A reduction 
in the price- of salt, next to a reduction.in the price, of 
land, was the greatest blessing which the Federal Govern- 
ment could now confer, upon the West. Mr. B. referred 
to the example of England, who favored her. provision 
curers, and permitted them to import alum salt free of du- 
ty, for the encouragement of the provision trade, even 
when her own salt manufacturers were producing an abun- 
dant and superfluous supply of common salt. He showed 
that she did more: that she extended the same relief and 
„encouragement: to the Irish; and he read from the British 
statute book an act of the British Parliament, passed in 
1807; entitled «* An-act to encourage the export of salted 


beef and pork from Ireland,” which allowed a bounty of 


ten pence sterling on every hundred weight of beef and 
pork so exported, in consideration of the duty paid on the 
salt which was used in the curing of it. He stated, that, 
ata later period, the duty had been entirely repealed, and 
the Irish, in common with other British subjects, allowed 
a free trade with all the world, in salt; and then demanded, 
in the most emphatic manner, if the people of the West 
could not obtain fromthe American Congress the justice 
which the oppressed Irish had procured from a British 
Parliament, composed of hereditary nobles, and filled 
with representatives of rotten boroughs, and slavish retain- 
ers of the King’s ministers. Having shown the enormous 
amount of the tax, its unequal operation in different sec- 
tions of the Union, and the superior claims of the’ West 
for its abolition, Mr..B. proceeded to examine the rea- 
sons for keeping it up. ‘These grew out of the ‘ Ameri- 
can system;” for the duty was no longer wanted for reve- 
nue. The plea of revenue was cut off by our own con- 
duct. We had voted, two years ago, to reduce the duties 
one-half on wines, and were now voting to reduce them 
to a fraction on coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
decisive that the revenue can dispense with a part of the 
taxes. The objection, then, to the repeal of the salt du- 
ty, stands upon the ‘* American system,” and thus this sys- 
tem is presented to the people by its own warm friends 
and zealous champions, as reducing the moderate duties 
on Champaigne wine and imperial tea, which the rich and 
luxurious alone: use, and leaving the enormous and une- 
qual duties upon salt, without which the farmer cannot 
raise his stock or cure his provisions; without which. the 
laboring man cannot eat his dinner, nor the beggar: boil 
his greens! Thus this system is presented as favoring the 
rich and luxurious; oppressing the poor and laborious! 
But let us examine into it, and see with what justice, and 
with what conformity to its own declared principles, the 
** American system” has taken the salt tax under its shel- 
ter and protection. The principles of that system, as I 
understand them, and practise upon them, are to tax, 
through the custom house, the foreign rivals of our own 
essential productors, when, by that taxation, an adequate 
supply of the same article, as good and as cheap, can be 
made at home. These were the principles of the system 
{Mr. B. said] when he was initiated, and, if they had 
changed since, he had not changed with them; and he ap- 
prehended a promulgation of the change would produce 
a schism amongst its followers. Taking these to be the 
principles of the system, let the salt tax be brought to its 
test. In the first place, the domestic manufacture had 
enjoyed all possible protection. The duty was near three 
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hundred percent. on Liverpool salt, and four hundred upon 


alumsalt;.and -to this’ must be added, so far'as relates to-all 


{the interior manufactories, the protection arising from trans- 
-portation, frequently equal to. two or three hundred: per 


cent. ‘more. ~This:great and excessive protection has. been 


tenjoyed,-without interruption, for the last eighteen years, 


and ‘partially for-twenty years longer. - This surely is time 

enough for the trial of-a manufacture which requires but 

litle ‘skill or expericnee:to.carry.it on. Now for the 

results. Have the domestic-manufactories produced an 

adequate supply for.the: country? “They -have not; nor 

half enough. The production of the last year, (1829, ) as 
shown in the returns to the Secretary of, the Treasury, is 
about five millions of bushels; the importation of foreign 
salt, for the same period, as shown by the custom louse re- 
turns, is fiye million nine hundred and forty-five thousand 
five hundred. and forty-seven bushels. ‘This shows the 

consumption tobe-eleven millions of bushels, of which five 
are domestic.. Here the failure in the essential particular 
of an adequate supply is more than one-half. In the next 
place, how is it in point of price? Is-the domestic. article 
furnished as cheap.as the foreign? Far from it, as already 
shown, and still further, as can. be shown. ‘The price of 
the domestic, along the coast of the Atlantic States, varies, 
at the works, from thirty-seven and a half to fifty cents; in 
the interior, the usual prices, at the works, are from thirty- 
three and a third cents to one dollar for the bushel of fifty 

pounds, which can nearly be put into a half bushel mër- 
sure. The prices of the foreign salt, at the import cities, 

as shown in the custom house returns for 1829, are, for 
the Liverpool blown, about fifteen cents for the bushel of 
fifty-six pounds; for Turk’s Island and other West India 
salt, about nine cents; for St. Ubes and other Portugal 
salt, about eight cents; for Spanish salt, Bay of Biscay and. 
Gibraltar, about seven cents; from the Island of Malta, 
sixcents. Leaving out the Liverpool salt, which is made 
by boiling, and, therefore, contains slack and bittern, a 
septic ingredient, which promotes putrefaction, and ren- 
ders that salt unfit for curing provisions, and which is not 
used in the West, and the average price of the strong, 
pure, elum salt, made by solar evaporation, in hot climates, 
is about eight cents to the bushel. Here, then, is another 
lamentable failure. Instead of being sold as cheap as the 
forcign, the domestic salt is from four to twelve times the 
price of alum salt. The last inquiry is as to the quality of 
the domestic article. Is it as good as the foreign? This 
is the most essential application of the test; and here again 
the failure is decisive. ‘The domestic salt will not cure 
provisions for exportation, (the little excepted which is 
made, in the Northeast, by solar evaporation,’ nor for 
consumption in the South, nor for long keeping at the ar- 
my posts, nor for voyages with the navy. For all these 
purposes it is worthless and useless, and the provisions 
which are’ put up in it are lost, or have to be repacked, at 
a great expense, in alum salt. This fact is. well known 
throughout the West, where too many citizens have paid 
the penalty of trusting to domestic salt, to be duped or in- 
jured by it any longer. In proof of this, Mr. B. read a 
statement froma citizen of Indiana, Mr. J. G. Read, whose 
respectability he vouched for, alleging that he had sus- 
tained a loss of near three hundred and fifty dollars. upon 
a cargo of three hundred barrels of pork, at New Orleans, 

in the year 1827, in consequence of putting it up in do- 
mestic salt. The pork began to spoil as soon as it arrived 
in the warm climate of the South. To save it, Mr. Read 
had to incur the expense of repacking in alum salt—a pro- 
cess, which cost him one dollar and twelve and a half cents 
on each barrel, besides twelve and a half cents for re- 
placing each hoop that got broke in the operation, and the 
expense of the drays hauling the pork to. and from the 
place of repacking. Mr. B. said that this was the case 
with one and all. They must repack, in alum salt, at New 
Orleans, at the same expense that Mr. Read did, or pro- 
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cure that kind of-salt. beforehand, burthéned: as it was 
with duty, and diminished in the bushel by the tariff laws: 
Surely the West cannot present this picture of imposition 
to the Congress, and ask in vain: for the relief which the 
Irish, proverbial for-oppression, received from the Bri- 
tish Parliament. :- And here he ‘submitted to the Senate, 
thatthe American system, without a gross departure from 
its original principles, could not cover. this duty any long- 
er, It has had the full benefit of that system in high du: 
ties, imposed, for a long time, on foreign salt; it had not 
produced. an adequate supply for the country, nor half 
a supply; nor at as cheap a rate, by three hundred or one 
thousand per cent.; and what it did supply, so far from 
being equal in quantity, could not even be used as a sub- 
stitute for the great and important business of the provi- 
sion trade. The amount of so much of that trade as went 
to foreign countries, Mr. B. showed to be sixty-six thou- 
sand barrels of beef, fifty-four thousand barrels of pork, 
two millions of pounds of bacon, two millions of pounds 
of butter, and one million of pounds of cheese; and he 
considered the supply for the army and navy, and for con- 
sumption in the South, to exceed the quantity exported. 
Mr. B. examined another ground of.-claim for the con- 
tinuance of the duties, founded on the amount of capital 
which the manufacturers had embarked in the business. 
They had returned this capital at upwards of three mil- 
lions of dollars; but when you come to analyze the parti- 
culars of this imposing sum, two millions of it are found 
to be taken up with wooden vats, and their scantling roofs, 
which are in a state of daily deterioration, and must rot in 
a few years, whether used or not. Such items could not 
be counted as capital, unless when new, or nearly so; and 
it is not to be presumed that any new works have been 
erected since the problem of paying the public debt has 
been discussed and solved; and a great reduction of taxes 
looked to as a consequenee of that event. Anotlier por- 
tion of the capital was in kettles, also a perishable item, to 
which the same remark extends as to the wood in vats. 
A third large item in the estimate of capital is a great 
number of wells and furnaces, left to stand idle on pur- 
pose, in order to make less salt and demand higher prices 
for it. Deducting all these items, or so much of each as 
ought to be deducted, and it would probably turn out 
that the boasted capital in these works did not exceed 
the amount of one year’s tax upon the. people to keep 
them up. That tax has been shown to be, for 1829, one 
million two hundred thousand dollars of direct duty; mer- 
chant’s profit upon that sum, at the rate of fifty per cent., 
making six hundred thousand dollars; and four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars more for the loss of thirty pounds 
in every bushel: in all, two millions and a quarter of del- 
lars. The real capital, in all human probability, does not 
reach that sum, The capital to be affected by the repeal 
of the duty cannot be the half of it; for all the interior 
works—all those in upper Pennsylvania, in Western Vir- 
ginia, in Ohio, in Kentucky, Indiana, linois, and Missouri, 
are beyond the reach of foreign salt, except at an advance 
of from two to three hundred per cent. upon its cost. ‘They 
are protected without n tariff, by locality, by distance, and 
by the expense of transporting foreign salt into the fair 
and. legitimate sphere of their supply and consumption. 
Doubtless it would be better for the consumers to buy all 
the works, and stop them, than to go on paying the present 
enormous duty, and its accumulated burthens, to keep 
them up. But this alternative cannot be necessary. "The 
people cannot be driven to this resort. After reducing 
the duties on tea, coffee, wines, and chocolate, the duty 
upon salt mast fall. The American system cannot keep 
it up. it cannot continue to tax the first necessary of life, 
after untaxing its luxuries. ‘The duty was repealed in toto, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson. The probable 
extinction of the public debt enabled the Government at 
that time to dispense with certain taxes, and salt took 


a 


precedence then of tea, coffee, chocolate, “and wine. It 
cannot be. necessary here to dilate upon: the uses of salti- 
But, in repealing that duty in England, it was thought: 
worthy of notice that salt was necessary to the Health, 
growth, and fattening of hogs, cattle, sheep, and horses; 
that it was a preservative of hay and clover, and restored: 
moulded and flooded hay to its good and wholesome state, 


and made even straw and chaff available as food for cattle. 
The domestic salt makers need not speak of protection 
against alum salt: No quantity of duty will keep it out. 
The people must ‘have it for the provision trade; and the 
duty upon that kind of salt is a grievous burthen upon 
them, without being of the least advantage to the salt makers. ' 

Mr. B. said, it was an argument in Rivor of keeping up 
these duties, that in time of war we should have to depend 
upon the home supply. He said we had: no war at pre- 
sent, nor any prospect of one, and that it was neither wise 
nor beneficial to anticipate, and inflict upon ourselves 
beforehand, the calamities of that state. <‘ Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” When the war comes, we 
will see about the price of salt; in the mean while, the 
cheaper we get it now, the higher we shall be able to 
pay for it then.. But he did not admit the argument. The 
making of salt was a plain and. easy business. It required 
no skill or experience. Ifa part of the works stop when 
the price becomes low, they will start again the day it 
rises. Ifthe whole were stopped now, they would all be 
in full operation in the first few months of war. Besides, 
many works were stopped now. On the Kenhawa, twenty- 
four furnaces, capable of making four hundred thousand 
bushels per annum, are returned by the owners as idle. 
On the Holston, only one well is worked, making five 
hundred bushels a day, when ten thousand could be made. 
At many other places a part of the works are stopped, 
and for the purpose of making a less quantity, and getting 
a higher price. If the owners thus stop their works for 
their private advantage, they must not complain if the 
interest of the people should require more of them to stop. 

Mr. B. said, there was no argument which could be 
used here, in favor of continuing this duty, which was not 
used, and used in vain, in England; and many were used. 
there, of much real force, which cannot be used here. 
The American system, by name, was not impressed into 
the service of the tax there, but its doctrines were; and 
he read a part of the report of the committee on salt du- 
ties, in 1817, to prove it.) It was the ‘statement of. the 
agent of the British salt manufacturers, Mr. William Horne, 
who was sworn and examined aga witness. He said: “I 
will commence by referring to the evidence I gave upon 
the subject of rock salt, in order to establish the presump- 
tion of the national importance of the salt trade, arising 
from the large extent of British capital employed in the 
trade, and the considerable number of persons dependant 
upon it for support. I, at the same time, stated that the 
salt trade was ina very depressed state, and that it con- 
tinued to fall off. I think it cannot be doubted that the 
salt trade, in common with all staple British manufactures, 
is entitled to the protection of Government; and the Bri- 
tish manufacturers of salt consider that, in common wita 
other manufacturers of this country, they are entitled to 
such protection, in particular from a competition at home 
with foreign manufacturers; and, in consequence, they 
hope to see a prohiLitory duty on foreign salt.” 

Such was the petition of the British manufacturers. 
They urged the amount of their capital, the depressed 
state of their business, the number of persons dependant 
upon it for support, the duty of the Government to protect 
it, the necessity for a prohibitory duty on foreign salt, 
and the fact that they were making more than the country 
could consume. The ministry backed them with a call for 
the continuance of the revenue, one million five hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, derived from the salt tax; and 
with a threat to Jay that amount upon something else, if it 
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was taken off of salt... All would not do. “Mr. Calera 
and his;friends, appealed interests of the 
s Hunge estions-0f taxa: 


piety,» 
God, w 
waves 


and t yin. it was denied, je clogged. a 


by, odious. and abomimable taxes. They demanded the| 


whole repéaly and. when: the ‘ministry and the manufac- 
turers, overpowered. by the voice of the people, offered 
to give up three-fourths of the tax, they bravely resisted 
the proposition, stood out for total repeal, and carried it. 

Mr. B. could not. doubt a like result here, and he looked 


forward, with infinite satisfaction, to the era of afree trade! 
in salt, The first effect of such a trade would: be,- to re- 


duce the price. of alum salt, ‘at the import cities, to eight 
or nine cents-a. bushel. "The, second effect: would. be, a 
return, to. the measured bushel, by getting rid of the tariff 
regulation, which ‘substituted weight. for . measure, and 
reduced. eighty-four. pounds. to fifty. The. third efféct 
would, be, to establish a great trade, carried on by barter, 
between the inhabitants of the United States and the peo-' 
ple of the countries which produce alum salt, to the infi- 
nite advantage and comfort of both parties. He examined 
the operation of this barter at New Orleans. . He said, this 
pure and superior salt, made.entirely by solar evaporation, 
came from countries.which were deficient in the. articles 
of food, in which the West abounded.. It came:from.the 
West Indies, from the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and 
from places in, the. Mediterranean; all of which are at this 
time consumers of American provisions, .and.take:from us 
beef, pork, bacon, rice, corn, corn meal, flour, potatoes, 
&e. Their salt costs them almost nothing. It is made on 
the sea beach by the power of the sun, with Jittle care and 
aid from man. . It is brought to the United States as bal- 
last, costing nothing for the transportation across the sea. 
The duty alone prevents it from coming to the United States 
in the most unbounded. quantity. . Remove thé duty, and 
the trade would be prodigious. A bushel of corn is worth 
more than a sack of salt to the half-starved people to whom 
the sea and the sun. give as much of this salt as-they will 


rake up and pack away. The levee at New Orleans would.| 


be covered—the warehouses would be crammed with salt; 
the barter trade would become extensive and universal; 
» bushel of corn, or of potatoes, a few pounds of butter, 
or a few pounds of beef or pork, would purchase a sack. 
of salt; the steamboats would bring it up for a trifle; and 
all the upper States.of the Great-Valley, where salt. is so 
scarce, so dear, and so indispensable for rearing stock and 
curing provisions, in.addition.to all its obvious uses, would 
be cheaply and abundantly. supplied with that article. Mr. 
B. concluded with saying, that, next tothe. reduction oF 
the price of public lands, ‘and the free use of the earth. for 
labor and cultivation, he considered the abolition of the 
salt tax, anda free trade. in. foreign salt, as the greatest 


blessing which the Federal Government could now bestow. 


upon the people of the West. so aes 

The remaining amendments reported by the committee 
béing agreed. to, the bill.was further amended; and, the 
amendments being concurred in, were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill read a third time as amended. 


IMPEACHMENT OF JAMES H. PECK. | 


At 12 o'clock the. Senate resolved itself intoa High 
Court of Impeachment. : i yi 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, and Mr. CHAMBERS, who 
were absent on the organization of the court, being pre- 
sent, the VICE PRESIDENT administered the usual oath 
to. them. i i . 

The Sergeant-at-Arms: was then directed to make pro- 
clamation in the usual form, to keep silence; after which, 

The Sergeant-at-Arms returned the writ of summons, 


toceedings thereon; ‘that is, he: had.served the 
mes H Peck, on: Thursday: last; in. thecity of 
d:had-left: with him a copy thereof; to the: 
De: sworn by: the Secretary. aust i7 

jen mnadeé-that James Hi. Peck appear’ 
impeachment, and he accordingly. 


Mr. WEBSTER then submitted the following order: 


was agreed to; r 
_ On motion by Mr. CHAMBERS, 
to meet on Tuesday, the 25th instant, at 12 o’clock. 


Wepwespay, May 12, 1830. 
LIGHT-HOUSE BILL, &e. ` 


The bill “making appropriations. forsbuilding light- 
houses, light-boats,:. beacons, and. monuments, placing 
buoys, and for improving harbors and directing: surveys,” 
was taken:up in Committee of the Whole, ‘as-amendedon: 
motion by. Mr. WOODBURY; and thatit be recommitted. 
to. the Committee:on Commerce, on Mr. GRUNDY’S., mo 
üon to recommit. the bill, with instructions. to class the 
several subjects embraced in it, and report.a billon each. 

Mr. HAYNE called for a division of the question, and 
it was accordingly taken. on recommitting the bill, and 
negatived by the following vote: Yeas 16; nays 30. 

This. motion was advocated by Messrs. GRUNDY, 
HAYNE, TYLER, BENTON, and SMITH, of South Ca- 
rolina, on the ground that the subjects embraced in the 
bill were incongruous in their character, and ought to be 
considered in separate bills, inorder that gentlemen might 
not be forced either to vote for objects or measures which 
they did not approve, or, by such union, to reject suchas 
they might approve. - >- ogee > 
Mr. WOODBURY thought the contrary; that it was a 
perfect. congruity in uniting in one bill all ‘the subjects: 
named inthis. -Light-houses, &c. were necessary to-facili- 
tate and. protect commerce; surveys were necessary pre- 
paratory to appropriations for improving the navigation of 
rivers, &c.; and navigation indispensable to commerce, 
ke. Mr. W. also thought, that-if the motion prevailed, 


ithe bill could not be passed during the present session, &c. 
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taken up by the Government is destiñed, in the:end,:: 
yield.a handsome dividend;. that this road runs through the: © 
most fertile’ district of country’ in the. world, ands ‘the 
great thoroughfare through the: State of Kentucky: Let 
me remark, that it is by no means the least surprising cir- 
cumstance connected with. it, that, when its advantages 
are so decidedly great, and the promised. dividend.on the 
stock so large, the State of Kentucky itself, if its Citizens 
are reluctant to subscribe, should not take up the stock. 
Why permit this Government, already possessed of such 
abundant sources of revenue, to engross this-also? Why: 
suffer it, from this time and for ever, to levy a tax for the 
benefit of other portions of the confederacy, on the good. 
people of Kentucky? Let the truth be spoken, The 
benefits of the contemplated subscription are destined to 
arise to certain individuals, who have been incorporated 
by the Legislature of that State to construct this road: 
Their fortunes are to be advanced, and they are earnestly 
urging us to aid them in this enterprise. Now, sir, I de- 
sire Senators to reflect upon the consequences of passing 
this bill. In all our legislation, we should act upon an 
enlarged principle—the principle of equal justice. Ifwe 
subscribe to this undertaking, where shall we stop? What 
company shall we deny, or what work shall we refuse to 
aid? Will you aid all works of equal extent—every road 
of sixty miles in length? If we do not, shall we not be 
justly chargeable with injustice? But, sir, upon what 
principle is it that we shall limit our subscriptions to roads 
of precisely the same extent with this? Why not, if they 
shall fall a little short of this? lask of gentlemen to show 
me the [mit of their principle. Pass this bill, {said Mr. Ti 
and no man can set bounds to the applications which wil 
be made to us at the next session. We shall have a per- 
fect jumble of all manner of schemes and plans; national 
and local; public and private; in lawyers’ phrase, a per- 
fect hochpot. Can any Government bear such an opera- 
tion? Can any community exist in peace under such a 
sysiem? It will terminate precisely as has done another 
magnificent scheme. Four or five years ago, ouringe- 
nious politicians found the power in the constitution to m- 
prove harbors, and to make our rivers navigable. They 
began with roadsteads for the navy; and in what has it ter- 
minated? Let our observation this session illustrate. We 
have got now to surveying creeks which have not water 
cnough to keep at work a common grist mill. The ap- 
propriation made but the other day, for the survey of Mou- 
sen river, in the State of Maine, in the very face, too, of 
an explanation of its actual condition, made by the chair- 
man of the Committee of Commerce, has left me no toom 
to hope that any opposition to the bill now under consider- 
ation will be successful. Kis, nevertheless, my duty, asa 
member of the committee who reported this bill, to state 
to the Senate the objections which I have to it. When 
the subject was before the committee, it was attempted to 
show that it was but the part of a scheme, more enlarged 
and more extensive. It was said to be but a link ina great 
road hereafter to be finished by this Government from 
Zanesville, in Ohio, toa point opposite to Maysville, on 
the Ohio river; and from Lexington to Nashville; and from 
thence on to Florence, in Alabama. On this ground, it 
claimed nationality of character. ‘The chain was broken 
by the interposition of the Ohio river; and what was to 
be done to supply it, Ido not know. A bridge would’ 
scarcely have been thought of, anda ferry, founded by 
authority of this Government, might subject to too. severe 
a test this road-making power.. Now, sir, it is the easiest 
thing imaginable to make a road a national road. Every 
road in the country readily becomes so. Each is.connect- 
ed with every other, whether by a straight.line or other- 
wise, is not material. The angle at which. the county 
road passing by my door intersects the principal road lead- 
ing from this city to Richmond, and from thence to Hunts- 
ville, in Alabama, whether it be a right angle or an acute 


Messrs. WEBSTER, SILSBEE, HOLMES, SAN- 
FORD, and FOOT, also opposed the recommitment. 

Mr. BARNARD moved to. amend the amendment: of] 
the Committee of Commerce, which appropriates three 
hundred dollars for’ sùrveying Back creek, in Maryland, 
to ascertain the expense of impraving ‘its navigation, by 
inserting, in place of. it, * forty thousand dollars for the 
improvement of the navigation of Back creek.” 

‘This motion was supported by Messrs. BARNARD, 
CHAMBERS, MARKS, WEBSTER, and CLAYTON, 
and objected to. by Messrs. WOODBURY, SMITH, of 
Maryland, and HAYNE. a 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, moved to amend the pro- 
posed amendment, so that-the sum appropriated should 
be a grant to the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 
pany, to aid them in improving’ the navigation of the 
creek; which was rejected. 

Mr. WOODBURY then moved to strike out ‘forty 
thousand dollars,” and insert ‘twenty-five thousand dol- 
ars. 

Mr. HAYNE called for a division; and the question to 
strike out was lost by the following vote: Yeas 21, nays 25. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. BARNARD was then 
agreed to by the following vote: Yeas 26, nays 21. 

Sundry other amendments having been made to the bill, 
it was reported to the Senate; and the amendments were 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill read a third time as 
amended. - 


{On ths 13th, 14th, and 15th of May, there was much 
business done in Senate, and a number of bills were pass- 
ed. Among other bills under consideration was that au- 
thorizing a subscription of stock in the Maysville, Wash- 
ington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road. ‘The pub- 
lishers have, in their possession, only the following re- 
marks by Mr. TYLER. ] 

My. T, stated that he did not rise to enter into a consti- 
tutional argument on the bill now ander consideration. 
jio should wait for more favorable auspices, before he 
ventured to detain the Senate by such an argument. The 
period might be near at hand, when the principles of the 
constitution would once more be invoked, and the true 
democratic party be called upon to rally around the stand- 
ard which was unfurled in times long since gone by. 
Whenever the day should amive in which the country 
would be so far relieved from the unhappy spell in which 
jt had been bound, as to listen with attention to an exposi- 
tion of this subject, on constitutional grounds, he would 
not be wanting in his daty. Lwas {said Mr. T.] in that 
Congress which was the first to ent avely into the dis- 
cussion of the constitutional power of this Government to 
make roads and canals. I then attentively we shed all 
that was urged by the advocates of the system—if system 
that may be called, which is none—andd my decision was 
against them. Every subsequent reflection has confirmed 
the opinion then expressed; and the experience of the 
last six years has satisfied me, that, in its exercise, all that 
is dear and should be considered sacred in our institutions is 
put to hazard. Experience is the parent of true wisdom, and 
the lights which she has furnished upon this subject ought 
to be bright enough to conduct our footsteps back to the 
path from which we have strayed. Can any man say in 
what this system is to end? Formerly, it was held to be 
national. i have no such word in my political vocabulary. 
A nation of twenty-four nations, is an idea which f cannot 
realize. A confederacy may embrace many nations; buat 
by what process twenty-four can be converted into one, I 
am stillto learn. Yes, sir, formerly it was contended that 
the road-making powers could only be exerted. over na- 
tional objects, but now it is gravely contended that every 
thing is national, and that the bounty of this Government 
may be exerted in aiding to construct aroad but sixty miles 
long. And what do we hear? Why, that the stock thus 
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must be. wholly: immaterial. Itis.a part of ana-| 


angle, 
z road, and is:mediately. or immediately: connected 


tional. 


with every other road in the United:States: -If this Mays-) 


. Wille road:rested on a: pivot, and could-be: turned: round: 
from: its::present posture. of east. and west, to north and 


south, it would be still as mucha national road as it. now is. | 


Maysville Turnpike Road. 


{Max 15,1830. 


The only diference would-be, that it-would lead to other |b 


i cto other. citiess: Here, then, -is the termination 
of this stupendous“ national scheme—this. great American 
ayatem of road making and canal digging—this system, in 
support of which, the constitution was carefully scanned 
through all its provisions. . Here is exhibited the rightful 
exercise of this power under the authority toraise an army, 
and, exvi termini, to construct a permanent road for mili- 
‘tary purposes. Here the great power of regulating com- 
merce, not in truth. by making rules or regulations by 
which it shall be carried on. between. the States, but by 
affording facilities in.travelling from. Maysville to Lexing- 
ton, a distance of sixty miles. Splendid and magnificent, 
truly, has: this great American system become, now that 
this. Government is set down by the side of some few. of 
the'citizens of Maron, Bourbon, and Fayette counties, to 
deliberate upon the important questions which must arise 

in the construction of this road, whether there shall be a 
‘cart load of sand or gravel, more or less, deposited on this 
spot or on that. 

Ithas pleased one gentleman in this debate to indulge 
in certain remarks relative to the: condition in which Vir- 
ginia is. placed from: its want of good roads; and-he has 
been pleased. to. denounce our prejudices, as he. has 
thought: proper to call them. I have but one reply to 

_ maketo the Senator, and it is, that weas little desire his 
‘sympathies, as we deserve his denunciation. If we are 

content with our situation, surely no one clse has any right 
to complain of it. The Senator might have drawn very 
different conclusions in reference tous, from the very 
‘facts which he has stated. Sir, I will not deny that my 
native State would be greatly benefited by the applica- 
tion of governmental resources to its improvement. No 
State in this confederacy requires the expenditure of larger 
sums of money to objects of internal improvement; and 
none would be more benefited. by such application. 
When then we stand aloof from this system; when we 
close our ears to the syren voice which has won so many 
others to the support of these measures, what is the true 
attitude in which we stand before the world? Can we be 
charged with interested or selfish designs or feelings? If 
we were actuated by any such, we should reach forth our 
hands, and gather this golden fruit. Instead of this, we 
give no vote for those measures, even which appertain to 
our immediate benefit; against the appropriation in aid. of 

« the Dismal Swamp canal, the Senators. of Virginia on. this 

floor have uniformly voted. No, sir, we will never con- 


sent to sacrifice the constitution of this land to a mere’ 


ephemeral policy. Pleasure has ever more been repre- 
sented by poets and by painters as clothed in perpetual 
smiles, and adorned. with the richest jewels; and in real 
life, we have known many who, allured by her deceptions, 
blandishmenits; and hollow. but showy temptations, have 
followed as she pointed, until ruin has befallen them. So 
‘awill it be with us asa confederated republic. These are 
the feelings and sentiments of those whom I represent on 
this floor. Unmoved by the whispering of a seductive 
policy, Virginia can only regard that course of govern- 
mental action as sound, which falls clearly within the pale 
of the constitution. Think you, sir, that we were more 
insensible than others to the advantages of good roads 
and canals? Not so, [said Mr. T.] let them be made out 
of the proper treasury—that of each State; and they. will, 
find in no quarter a more devoted advocate than myself. 
But when the interposition of this Government is invoked, 
and the high reward which an exuberant treasury offers, 


is held out, I say nay to the exercise of the power, . It is! 


sured him that his health was perfectly, good, and much 
the better from the circumstance of Mr. fox being on the 
outside of the door, and the door being locked. The 
fox.pretended not to credit this, and desired permission to 
see him, so that he might bear testimoney to the fact from 
occular demonstration; and such was his great anxiety to 
look inupon him, that he urged the very bumble request 
of being only permitted to get his nose in at the door. The 
cock very wisely refused this permission, declaring to him 
at the same time, that, if he permitted him to get his nose 
in, his whole body would .soon follow. Such were. my 
feelings when this road-making power was first claimed 
for this Government. But, sir, it was vain that Virginia 
protested against it. ‘Vain that she urged upon others the 
moral of the fable which I have-just recited. The good 
and true State; North Carolina, reasoned as did Virginia; 
but all in vain. This harmless and beneficent power was 
yielded; and what has followed, letthe wftole South testify 
She can bear witness throughout all her borders; measure 
after measure has followed; until powers as supreme and 
as universalare claimed for this Government, as if the 
parchment upon your table had never been executed. 
The internal policy of the States prescribed, the industry 
of the country aa reat and all the mere charities of 
life exercised’ as fully by this Government as by an im- 
perial monarch. The States sinking every day with ac- 
celerated velocity into the condition of mere provinces; 
and a great national government to grow out of the ruins 
of the confederacy. Can the people of these States be 
reconciled to this? Or, will they continue. supine until 
the whole fabric of the Government is changed? Sir, 
does any one-believe that we can exist under a- consoli- 
dated national government? Look to the present condition 
of things, and the question is answered. Task every 
member of this House, whether it could have been con- 
ceived, that; when this American system was entered upon, 
the results-which are now constantly transpiring would 
have arisen. Whatscenes are exhibited on the legislative 
floor under the influence of the feelings of local interest? 
ido but glance at them, and will not dwell upon them. 
When were sectional lines ever before so strongly drawn? 
But I forbear, sir, I forbear. Let those who believe that 
a national government will best suit our.condition, turn to 
the map, and his doubts will be solved. A country em- 
bracing so great an extent of territory—possessing such a 
diversity of interests; one extremity congealed by: the 
frosts of analmost perpetual winter, the other parched by 
almost tropical suns.. Can-a national legislature know the 
interests of these extremes, feel their wants, or advance 
their wishes? It is in vain to disguise it; a central govern- . 
ment here, call it by what name you please, which shall 
attempt to legislate for local interests, is an open and mani- 
fest despotism.. Ingenuity is tortured to bring this Go- 
vernment to this. ‘The first fruits are bitter enough; com- 
binations have arisen, and combination will. follow com- 


bination, to the end of the chapter. The-South now suf- 
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proposed to.be amended by the mover: when’ Mr... ROB- 
BINS said, that. thinking, as he did, that some conatitu- 
tional doctrines advanced in the débate were erroneous- 
were dangerous to the Union--and the more dangerous, 
as coming from high and respectable names in the conn- 
try—and gone, and to go forth under the sanction of such 
authority—he_ had felt it to be a duty to manifest his dis- 
sent to those doctrines; and to state the grounds on which 
that dissent was predicated. The State, one of whose 
Representatives I have the honor to be in this body, [said 
Mr. R.) being asmall State, beside her common, has a pe- 
culiar interest in this Union; in its integrity, its endurance, 
its strength—that strength is her strength; on that, her 
being, as well as her well-being, depends. Itake ashare 
in this debate for this sole purpose, and shall confine my- 
self to this object. As to other topics introduced into this 
debate, however interesting they may be to this country-— 
and interesting, very interesting, some of them are—I 
shall spare to the patience of the Senate any remarks of 
mine upon them, satisfied that their opinion upon them 
would not be further enlightened by any thing in my pow- 
er further to offer. 

Whether a State can decide upon the constitutionality 
of a law, and upon its obligation within a State, which has 
been so frequently affirmed or assumed in this debate, 
must depend upon the theory of the constitution. And 
here the inquiry is not, what that theory ought to be, but 
what it is; ifit be not what it ought to be, the people, who 
made it, have the power, by an amendment, to-make it 
what it ought to be. That theory may not be perfect, 
(though 1 think it is nearly so, as any thing human ever 
devised for the rule and happiness of mankind ever was, 
or probably ever will be; and that this is demonstrated by 
its results, ) but whether perfect or imperfect, what is now 
wanted, is not its vindication, but its explication. 

What, then, is that theory? 

I understand it to be this: and that the different provi- 
sions of the compact all conspire to show it to be this— 
namely: 

That the constitution of the United States is paramount 
to the State constitutions: 

That all laws made in pursuance of the constitution of 
the United States, andall treaties made by the authority of 
the United States, are the supreme law of the land, any 
State law, made or to be made, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: 

That all State judges are bound by this supreme law, 
any State law or constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing: 

That the Executive of the United States is charged with 
the duty of executing that supreme law: 

That all questions arising from the conflict of the con- 
stitution of the United States, and any State constitution, 
or arising from the conflict of the laws of the United 
States and the laws or constitution of any State, or from 
the constitution of the United States and the laws of the 
United States, are to be settled by the courts of the United 
States; and that what they settle to be the supreme law of 
the land, is to be considered and taken to be the supreme 
law of the land, and is to be executed by the Executive 
as the supreme Jaw of the land. ` 

Such I understand to be the theory of the constitution 
of these United States; and whether for good or for evil, 
that such is its true theory. ; 

[On the 17th, 18th, and 19th of May, the Senate acted| For the constitution says—Article VI, clause 2d: 
on various bills; there was some debate, but nothing of| ‘This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
sufficient interest to be inserted in the Register of Debates.] | which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
Lesa or which shall e made, under the authority of the 
Da , z United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 

l anes: Max 20, 1830. ithe judges of every State stall be bound thereby, any 
MR. FOOT’S RESOLUTION. ithing in the laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 

On motion by Mr: GRUNDY, the Senate resumed the standing.” 

consideration of the resolution submitted by Mr. FOOT, as; The constitution further says-—Article III, sec. 1; 


fers, and anon it will be thé turn of the North and of the 
‘West. Suppose that-all Europe existed under a consoli- 
dated government, each State being degraded to the con- 
dition of a mere principality, what-scenes would not be 
exhibited, and how tremendous a tyranny would be crea- 
ted, wielded not by x single man, but by stern, inflexible, 
immovable majorities? Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, uniting with Austria, would evermore wage a war 
of plunder against. France and the southern provinces. 
The more fertile the country, and more genial the climate, 
the greater temptation to combine against it witha view 
to legislative plunder. _Whocan doubt this? And yetthe 
States of this Union are not differently circumstanced.. 
A national government, acting here through the instru- 
mentality of law, in other words, in obedience to an under- 
league of interests, will operate as forcibly and as fatally. 
‘The gentleman has in these considerations the true foun- 
dation of our prejudices, if so they are to be called. We 
oppose ourselves to every strained construction of the 
constitution, under the knowledge that the concession of 
one power, however slight, leads to the claim of another, 
and another, until all will be gone. 

Ithas become customary, of late years, to ridicule the 
Virginia doctrines, as they are called. That State which. 
has stood by this Union, through good and through evil re- 
port, is sneered at and reviled. So was it in former times. 
Under the first Adams she was declared rebellious and 
factious; and it was said that her republicans should be 
trampled into dust and ashes. She, nevertheless, with 
Kentucky, raised her voice against the infractions of the 
constitution. She does the same now. And what were 
the infractions against which she then protested, in com- 
parison with those against which she now protests? Bad 
enough they were, it is truc. But the art of construing 
the constitution, and the efforts to make it a nose of wax, 
was then but barely commenced. The sedition law was 
passed, and thereby the principle of force was resorted to. 
Now, sir, a more insidious, and a more dangerous princi- 
ple ia brought into action. Maney is now relied upon; cu- 
pidity—avarice, are the infernal kents now invoked. ‘These 
are the fatal sisters who weavq the web of our destiny: 
and, if we do not destroy that Web before we come to be 
more fully entangled, if we permit first an arm and then 
a leg to be tied up, there will be left to us no means of 
escape. Let us now begin the effort, and, by drawing back 
this Government to its legitimate orbit, save our institu- 
tions from destruction. My untiring efforts shall not be 
wanting in so holy a cause, But if we surrender our- 
selves into the hands of ingenious politicians, those as- 
pirants for high office who seek evermore to-enlist in their 
support the strongest passions of human nature, with a 
view to their individual aggrandizement, the ark of the 
covenant will be destroyed, and the temple rent in twain. 
Let us expel the moncy changers from that temple, and 
introduce the only true worship. In this way only, I am 
fully satisfied, can we preserve the Union of these States, 
and secure their unceasing happiness. 

‘The Senate is indebted for these remarks to the gratui- 
tous attack whichhas been made upon Virginia in this de- 
hate. ‘They bave been as unpremeditated as that attack 
was unexpected; but L could not forego the opportunity 
thus afforded me of expressing my feclings. y 

FThe bill, ‘as itis known, passed the Senate. ] 
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-e The judicial power of the United States shall be yest~ 
ed in one supreme court, and such other-courts as the’ 
United States shall from time to time ordain and establish.” 
And, section 2—** The: judicial power shall extend to-all 
cases in law and equity arising under this constitution, the 
laws of the United. States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made. under their authority? = ees, 

o «Tt further says—-same article, sec. 2: coe 
-€ He (the. Executive) shall take: care that, the laws be 
faithfully executed? | : s : 

Then, Lask; is not the theory which L have stated, the 
necessary result of the. provisions which I have read? To 
go over the parts.of that theory, one by one, and to com- 
pare each with the provisions by which. it is established: 

*Js not the constitution of the United States paramount to 
the State constitutions? The-words are, ‘that the con- 
stitution of the United States shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” f hoe i ; 

Are not the laws made in-pursuance ofthe constitution 
of the United States, and the treaties madè by. the United 
States, the supreme law of the land? So the constitution 
says in sọ many words, which have just been read, and 
need. not be repeated. 

Are not the questions arising from the conflict of the 
constitution of the. United States with the State constitu- 
tions, and arising from the conflict of the laws of the 
United States and the State laws and constitutions, and 
arising from the conflict of the constitution of the United 
States and the laws of the United States, tobe settled by 
the courts of the United States? The constitution ’says—- 

«The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law or 
equity arising under the constitution, the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, unde 
their authority.” . x 

‘Ts not the Executive of the Union to execute the laws of 
the Union? The constitution says, “he [the Executive] 
shall take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” 

~ Arenot the final judgments of the courts of the United 
States tô be executed by the Executive of the United 
States? . . 

It is his proper and peculiar duty to execute them; to 
execute the laws faithfully, he must execute those judg- 
ments. ar: : i 

Then it follows, -that what these courts finally decide 
the Constitution to be, must be taken tobe the constitution. 
The Jaw, which they finally decide to be a law, made in 
pursuance of the constitution, must be taken tobe a Jaw 
made in pursuance of the constitution; a treaty which 
they finally decide to be a treaty made under and within 
the authority of the United States, to be a treaty made un- 
der and within the authority: of the United States: and to- 
gether must be taken to be the supreme law. of the land, 
and must be executed asthe supremelaw. It must be so, 
‘unless there is some other tribunal*authorized to rejudge 
those judgments; and to.decide over the head of the United 
States’ Judiciary. Need it be remarked that the constitu- 
tion neither provides nor recognises any such tribunal; 
but, on the contrary, that. it precludes. the idea of any 
such tribunal, and that expressly? For, it expressly pro- 
“vides that “the judges of every State shall be bound by 
the law of the United States, the State constitution and 

laws to the contrary notwithstanding, and bound, as is ne- 
cessarily implied, by that law as expounded by the courts 
sof the United States; for the law of every government 
must be taken to be, as judicially expounded by that go- 
vernment. How thena State can be that other, ulterior, 
and superior tribunal, is beyond my comprehension. The 
doctrine, as a constitutional doctrine, appears to me infi- 
nitely preposterous, and to be without a particle of ground 
‘for its support. ; 

Now, if abandoning the authority of the constitution for 
‘any such doctrine, it is contended that the doctrine results 
from the nature of a confederate government, formed by 


, 


independent sovereignties, which-seems-to-be; the idea of 
some- gentlemen, though- not- very. distinctly stated and ' 
avowed, except by the honorable gentleman from Kentuc- 
Ky ‘ 
enough to say that the:nature ofa confederate government 
18. jus! 
madeit: 
compact. which-they-haye:made.. Now, the constitution 


-by whom it was very distinctly stated. and avowed, itis 


at the confederates chose. to.make it, and have 
and tħeir rights..and. duties are determined by the 


of the United States is:-the-compact. of confederacy by 
these States; and. that must determine their rights and 
their obligations. -So that the: doctrine; if it is tobe main- 
tained at all, must be maintainedasa constitutional doctrine. 
Besides, it may be proper here to remark, that this go- 
vernment, though confederate, is nota mere’ confederacy, 


it is national as well as confederate; in many important 


features it is purely national. In its-action it is wholly se; 
itacts upon individuals directly, -and not on them through 
the States. It is the first instance ofa government of that 
compound character which has existed in the world; and it 
is that character which constitutes its greatexcellence. It 
is that which gives to it all the advantages ofa single State, 
combined with all the advantages of a confederacy, ex- 
empted from its evils: it is that which adapts it so admira- 
bly to. our wide-spread and almost boundless domain, and 
to the almost countless millions that are to spread over to 
occupy and to fillit: itis that which gives to it a capacity to 
exert our energy every where, and, equally every where, 
sufficient to preserve peace and maintain justice; and which, 
at the same time, restrains it every where, and equally 
every where, from exerting a power incompatible with 
freedom. Now, if this doctrine, that a State may interfere 
to arrest the operations of government, would result from 
the nature of a` pure confederacy, (which, however, it 
would not, unless such was its nature from the terms of 
the compact, or its nature must depend upon those terms, } 
still how could it result from the nature of a government, 
not a pure confederacy, but partly confederate and partly 
national? Surely, so far as it is national, the nation is to de- 
termine whether the government shall cease, or its opera- 
tions be suspended, and not a minority of the nation, as & 
single State must be. 

Willit be said that the theory of the constitution, as thus 
interpreted, is unsafe for the States and their indepen- 
dent rights? That the power of the General Government 
(by this theory) being irresistible-——and power being in its 
nature ambitious and grasping—may and will absorb the 
power of the States, it has been said; for this, I suppose, is 
what is meant by. saying. that the tendency of the General 
Government is to consolidation.’ «If. this were so, it would 
prove that the structure of our: government is. defective, 
and that some corrective for. this.defect ought to- be sup- 
plied; but surely it would-not, follow that each ‘State. is to 
determine what that corrective shall be, and when and how 
it shall be supplied andapplied; for all defects in the con- 
stitution, the constitution itself. has prescribed the course 
for obtaining the remedy. 

But, waiving this, how is the theory of the constitution, 
as thus interpreted, unsafe for the States and their inde- 
pendent rights? Itis true we may suppose such an abuse 
ofpower in the General Government, and by aconspiracy 
of all its branches, at the same time, and fer the same pur- 
pose, as would put in peril the States and their indepen- 
dent rights; and soit would, and equally so, all our rights; 
but then you must first suppose for such’a degree of cor- 
ruption of human nature itself as is wholly incompatible 
with any government which is a trust from the people. 
For it supposes a corruption of the Legislature in botlr its 
branches——a corruption of the ‘Judiciary, and a corrup- 
tion of the Executive; and a conspiracy of all these to be- 
tray the delegated trust of the people. Now, this is to 
suppose such a degree of corruption in a State itself, as, E 
repeat, is wholly incompatible with a government which 
is a government, which is a trust, and to be managed ac- 
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cording to the trust. When that: degree of corruption: 
which is supposed: ‘takes place. ina State, from that mo- 
ment that State is doomed to.the misrule of anarchy for a 
while, to be followed, and quickly, 
despotism; and nothing human, nothing human, I repeat, 
can stay the hand of its destiny; nothing short of Omnipo- 
tence himself, and His almighty arm, can stay it. When that 


day shall arrive, the day that shall witness such a degree of 


corruption in the whole body of our public administration, 
it will argue a correspondent degree of corruption in the 
whole body of the people; and then we shall have no rea- 
son to talk about State rights, nor any rights; all, all, every 
right, State and national, will be buried, or hastening to 
their burial in the same common grave; on that grave we 


shall see planted the standard of despotism, unfurling its 


ensigns to the breeze, and waving in triumph over the 
buried rights of the nation. A gigantic tyranny, with his 
iron sceptre, will then crush this young and rising world. 
The wide earth will feel the 
tinction of the last best hope of human kind. Thence I 
hold, that State rights and national rights are inseparably 
hound together in one common bond of fate; together to 
live, or together to perish: 
tE Vhat one faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend," 

For, observe, the States and their independent rights can 


only be assailed through the legislation of Congress; there 


which is to usurp 
and engross the appropriate favor.of the States, is to be 
Judiciary is to sus- 


the tyranny is to begin; there the law, 
propounded and passed; which law the 
tain, and the Executive to carry into effect. Now all the 
members of the Legislature in both branches of Congress, 
they who are to make this law, which is to begin this usur- 
pation and tyranny, come from the people~-shortly to re- 
turn to the people, and are themselves a part of the peo- 
ple. Now, whoisthe man, where is the man so infatuated 
as to give his vote for such a law? It would be in him an 
act of political suicide~-it would be an act of treason to 


himself as well as to his country-~it would be an act of 


self immolation, and without motive. Unless he gave it as 
a conspirator against the liberties of his country. 

Where then is the danger to the States and their inde- 
pendent rights from the power of the General Govern- 
ment, admitting it to be what it has been explained to 
he, and irresistible? It is in fact no where to be found but 
in our imaginations; 
incredible cases. It appears to me that our jealousies on 
this head arise from the indistinctness of our notions as to 
State rights; from confounding things different in their na- 
ture, things distinguishable and which ought to be distin- 
guished; in 
the nation for the peculiar rights of the States. 

State rights, as E understand them-~I mean the rights 
which the States retain an possess, and exercise indepen- 


dently of the General Government—consist in the right of 


legislating exclusively on certain objects within the State; 
andin legislating: not exclusively, but concurrently with 
the General Government on certain other objects within 
the State. That these State rights are limited to these 
limits of legislation, to these objects of exclusive and con- 
current legislation; that the right of State jurisdiction is 


limited by these Limits of legislation; and that the power of 


the State Executive has the same limits. If this be a cor- 
rect definition of the limits of the independent rights 
of the States, (and, if it be not, let any one show any other 
State right not included within those limits, and I will 
abandon the inference which I am going to deduce there- 


from)—I say, if this be a correct definition of the limits of 


State rights, independent of the General Government, it 
will follow, that all this clamor against the General Go- 
vernment, on the subject of State rights, is entirely with- 
out foundation. Forno instance can be cited in which 
the General Government has usurped the power be- 


Jonging to the States; that is, the power of leg'slat- 
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ing ‘on subjects éxclusively within the legislation 


the: States have a right of concurrent legislation. 
too, by the ironrule of 


calamity, and bewail the ex- 


and in the supposition and picture of 


a word, from mistaking the common rights of 
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States; nor:of legislating exclusively.on objectsast which 
t j No; not 
one instance: jn.the whole history of the Government. Ad- 
mitting, then, if you please, that the States have aright of 
self-defence as to their independent rights, it will be time 
enough to determine what is to be done when the necessi- 
ty of such. defence shall arise; that is, when the General 
Government shall usurp the power of legislating upon ob- 
jects exclusively within the State legislation, or the power 
of legislating exclusively upon objects: as. to which the 
States have a right of concurrent legislation. If that time 
shall ever come, when the General Government, in all its 
branches, shall be so corrupt and abandoned as to conspires 
to usurp this power, (and to usurp it they , must all con- 
spire,) and to strip the States of these rights, and shall at- 
tempt to establish the usurpation, then let the States de- 
fend themselves; let them resist the attempt, and to the 
death, for then the compact will indeed be dissolved; then 
the question will be a question of force, between the op- 
pressor on the one side, and the oppressed on the other, 
and the sword must.decide it. 

The right of self-defence, by this appeal to force, is the 
right of every people, in the last resort, under every form 
of government, whether single or confederate. In both, 
there jis a line where forbearance with the Government 
ceases to be a duty, and where the right of resistance be- 
gins—~in single governments, with the people, and in con- 
federate, with the States, In single governments, this line 
may not be distinctly marked, and made visible to the eye, 
and then is to be determined rather by feeling than the. un- 
derstanding; butin a confederate government it may be dis- 
tinctly marked, and made palpable to the understanding. 
And in ours it is so; in ours it is the linc which has been in- 
dicated; the line which separates the independent rights of 
the States from the powers of the General Governmentjand 
which independent rightsare obviously those, and those only 
which lie within the limits which have been defined. For 
all other rights, and which are called State rights, are as 
obviously the common rights of the nation, and not the pe~ 
culiar and independent rights of the State. 

If an act of the General Government shall exceed its au- 
thority under the constitution, but which act does not in- 
fringe any independent State right, that is the concern of 
the nation, not of any State in particular, any further than 
as.it is part of the nation; and to judge of that.act is no 
More a State right than it is an individual right. For in- 
stance, suppose the Government exceeds, or is supposed 
to exceed, its authority in the exercise of the treaty-mak- 
ing power; and suppose the purchase of Louisiana to be 
that instance, (and this was the opinion of some,) surely 
no State independent right was infringed by this act. No 
State, therefore, as a State, had any more right to judge 
and determine upon the unconstitutionality of the act, than 
any individual had. It was the concern of all, and of all 
equally, It was the whole people’s business; and it was 
the business of their constituted authorities to determine 
it. - The same may be said of the admission of Louisiana, 
as a State, into the Union, which was also deemed by some 
an unconstitutional act; andso of other acts of the like kind. 

Again: ifan act of the General Government exceeds its 
authority, but does not infringe any State independent 
right, but does infringe the right or rights of individuals, 
that is an affair between the individual and the General Go- 
vernment., Surely it isnota State right to adjudicate,that ` 
affair, aud redress that individual. For, by the compact, 
that affair is to be adjudicated under the authority of the 
General Government; the redress js to-come from that at- 
thority; and, by the compact, a State has nothing to do 
with it. And were the State to interfere, it would be a 
manifest usurpation of power, far from being the exercise 
cP a State right. - 

Sa as to ail acts in prosecution of, or ur furtherance of 
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Govern- 
‘ment, of any- class which has been complained of as uncon- 
stitutional, Will be found, ‘on examination,,to touch anyone 
independent State right; and that in every instance it will 
be found that it is the national right only, if any, that has 
been affected. - ` . 
_ & But-are not these national rights as important to the na- 
tion, as the State rights are to. the States? I agree that 
they are. ; : wa Eas. 
Now, suppose acts of the National Government to be 
violations of the constitution, but not violations of the State 
rights, and therefore the common concern of ‘the nation, 
and.not.the peculiar-concein of any State, what is to be 
done, and what is the remedy? Tanswer, the remedy lies 
with the nation. The law saysit is unconstitutional; let the 
law: be ‘repealed; the nation has the power to repeal it; 
their elections give them this power; or lct the National 
Judiciary say it is unconstitutional, and then itis repealed. 
But, suppose the Judiciary will not say it is unconstitution- 
al, and the nation will not have it repealed. What, then, 
is the remedy?) -E.answer, there is none, and that. there 
ought to.be none; for-then it is a national question, settled 
by the nation, ‘bya majority against the minority; and the 
law is-to:be deemed and taken to- be constitutional; it 
must be so, unless you deny that great principle of all’ so- 


ciety, that a majority is to govern, and maintain that dis- 
organizing principle, that a minority is not to submit to 
the will of the majority. ‘Well, if not to submit, what 
then? . Why then to separate, for there can be no other 
remedy. What follows? Why, that a minority of that 


minority, in a similar case, and which must happen, is also 
to separate; and the majority of that minority is in the same 
-sittiation; and must go on with the same process, both di- 
viding and subdividing, till the society itself is destroyed, 
or fitted up into family clans. ; 

If a minority is not to submit to a majority, and if sepa- 
ration is to be the remedy for difference of opinion, and 
these the corisequences of separation, the remedy is infi- 
nitely worse than the evil; for it is to destroy the very be- 
ing of society; to remedy an evil which is necessary to 
all society; namely, the evil of difference of opinion. 
i repeat, that the remedy for all unconstitutional acts of the 
General Government affecting the nation lies in the power 
of the nation: ` For it is an entire mistake to suppose, as 
has been supposed, that the Supreme Court is the ultimate 
arbiter in-thése ¢ases. For though. the Supreme Court 
may decidè alaw ‘to be constitutional which is not consti- 
tutional, a thing, by the way, not very likely ‘to happen, 
they cannot continue the law. . It rests with the nation to 
determine whether it shall be continued, or shall be re- 
pealed.And.if the Supreme Court misinterpret the con- 
stitution, a thing as unlikely to happen, it lies in the pow- 
er of the nation to apply the remedy, and correct the er- 
vor; it lies in the power of amendment. Soit is the nation, 
and not the Supreme Court, whois the ultimate arbiter in 
all those cases. 

If the constitutional principles which I have now at- 
tempted to develop, are truc constitutional principles, 
and if I have been so fortunate as to make the develop- 
ment intelligible to the Senate, they will show them that 
the constitutional doctrines to which I have alluded and ex- 


cepted are erroneous, and ought to be repudiated; and, if 


dangerous to the stability of the Union, that they ought to 
hereprobated. For it is not easy even to imagine the va- 
lue of that:stake which we all have in the integrity of this 
Union, the great States as well as the small. ‘This beau- 
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Tand almost boundless country; this splendid patrimd- 
of our fathers; this, if we are wise, still more splendid 
ce of our children, and of their children, ‘down to 
renerations of our posterity; as to all that it now 
Il that we hope it may be; all, allis put to 
haz: fthis Union. And to talk of calcu- 
ne jon! as ifit could be counted in dol- 
lars and cents—a val hich no power of numbers can ex- 
press, no stretch of imagination can-embracc, and which baf- 
fles every effort ofthe mind to comprehend in itsmagnitude! 
This happy work’ of our Union, consummated by our 
happy constitution, I am wont to consider as the offspring 
of something more than human wisdom, great-as that wis- 
dom was in its founders and framers: for, as we are taught, 
«there ig a spiritin man, and the inspiration of the Almigh- 
ty giveth it understanding.” And I believe (I hope not 


San 


‘superstitiously, but piously) that it was manifest in that 


work. I believe it a providential event, marking the di- 
vine favor-on this favored land; and, of the many marks of 
that favor to be noted in our short but-eventful history, I 
believe that to be the most signal. ie 

The Union! _ Fam wont to consider it as the guardian 
angel of this country, commissioned by the Almighty to 
preside oyer her high destinies, and to lead her on to their 
fulfilment to a glory, as I fondly believe, that eye hath not 
seen, of which the ear hath not heard; in whose blaze the 
master States of the world will be lost, as stars are lost in 
the. blaze of the noontide sun. And to talk of calculating 
the value of this Union! Poot : Bead hd 

It may assist us to form some estimate of this value, 
though very inadequate, by endeavoring to form some es- 
mate, though equally inadequate, of its loss. 

What would be the new state: of things if this Union 
should be broken up, we cannot exactly know; but what 
it may be, it is easy to imagine. Whether broken up.into 
separate confederacies, or into isolated sovereignties, the 


-evils would be equally certain and equally appalling. To 


state a few of the most prominent, and but to hint at these: 
The Union, which now is their strength, would be lost and 
gone; their weakness would render them defenceless 
against a foreign power; wars among themselves, sooner 
or later, would become inevitable; burthens would be fear- 
fully increased, while the means of meeting them would 
be as fearfully diminished; privations of all sorts would 
be grievously multiplied; standing armies would be 
the consequence of wars and the danger of subjugation, 
and the loss of liberty the consequence.of standing armies. 
This dreadful state of things would last till, to consummate 
the misery, some fortunate ambitious chief, in consequence 
of his splendid achievements, should be able to ‘clothe him- 
self with the imperial purple, establish a lew dynasty, and 
support it by-his.victorious legions. Now, say whether the 
value‘of the Union can be calculated and told in dollars and 
cents; when such will be or may be consequences of its 
dissolution! 

Mr. FOOT said that the resolution under consideration, 
proposing an inquiry into the condition of the publie 
lands--a subject of very great and increasing interest, not 
only on account of their intrinsic value, but as connected 
with the settlement, the growth, and prosperity of the 
country—had been made the occasion for a debate, per- 
haps as able and interesting as any which had ever engag- 
ed the attention ofthe Senate. The strong interest which 
had been manifested, by the unusual attention of the pub- 
lic mind, and the avidity with which the speeches of Sena- 
tors had been sought and extensively read, had evidenced 
the deep solicitude and intense interest which had been 
felt through the whole community. Nor was’ this mat- 
ter of surprise. ‘The various and interesting topics which 
had been introduced and discussed were.calculated to pro- 
duce that effect. A 

‘This debate [said Mr. F.] will form a compendious his- 
tory of the policy. of our Government, from its commence- 
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ment for a half century, its progress in the arts as well as 
in arms, its trials and its triumphs. ` -It has-exposed_ the, 
machinations and plots which have. been formed against 
it, and-their latent causes. It has shown with. what per- 
fect ease the majesty.of the laws has been maintained, and 
the constitution preserved from every insidious as well as 
open attack; and has demonstrated the correctness of Mr. 
Jefferson’s opinion, “that error may safely be tolerated 
while reason is left free to combat it.” It has disappoint- 
ed the hopes of the enemies of our republican form of 
Government, and furnished additional evidence that ‘*man 
is capable of self-government.” And, although in the 
ardor of debate, and in the latitude of discussion, some 
expressions have been used which savored too much of 
personal hostility and sectional jealousy, it has shown tliat 
“every difference of opinion is not a difference of princi- 
ple;” and that, notwithstanding all our prejudices, and all 
our jealousies, there still exists, in every section of the 
country, an attachment to our free institutions, to the con- 
stitution, and to the union of the States, so sincere and so 
ardent, that we may, with pride and pleasure, proclaim to 
the world--«* The republic is safe!” 

Although this protracted debate has, in some measure, 
defeated the object which induced me to offer the resolu- 
tion—which, in my opinion, was one of great importance—- 
still I can say, with the utmost sincerity, it causes no re- 
gret. Much valuable information has been elicited in re- 
lation to the public lands, and a rich fund’ in relation to 
the genius, the structure, and policy of the Government, 
which will be invaluable to the rising generation and to 
posterity. 1t will be my main purpose, in pursuance of the 
original design, to defend the resolution and myself from 
some attacks made at the commencement of the discussion, 
and to urge its adoption, 

The Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bexroy] when the re- 
solution first came up for consideration, declared, “ It is 
time to make a stand, to face about, and to fight a deci- 
sive battle for the West!” And, sir, he entered the field 
with his bloody standard, with this motto—‘* War to the 
knife, and the knife to the hilt!” With this tremendous 
“yell,” and such ‘* notes” of “preparation,” what were 
we to expect? Our only alternative was desperate resist- 
ance or indiscriminate butchery!” I suppose we are to 
conclude the decisive battle has been fought. The Sena- 
tor kept up a brisk fire for four days, besides some skir- 
mishing with the ‘ outposts” for several succeeding days. 
The firing has now ceased on the part of the assailant, 
and with it a ‘elamorque virum, clangor que Tubarum:” 
What has been the result of his attack upon the resolution, 
or the mover of the resolution? or upon the Middle States, 
or the citadel of New England? 

It would, perhaps, be considered rather unkind to quote 
upon him “ Montes parturiunt,” &c.; but, sir, itcan give 
him no offence to quote an expression of his friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. UWaynxx] “he has been driven back 
discomfited!”* especially since he gave public thanks to 
the ‘ gencrous South” for the tariff, 

Jt is probable the Senator had never heard. the deriva- 
tion of the term Yankee, when he attacked the * Univer- 
sal Yankee Nation.” That be may understand better the 
character of those people in any fature contest, I will give 
him its origin, so far as it has come to my knowledge. 
_ Tradition says that, during the Revolutionary war, two 

citizens of Connecticut were sent to New York to nego- 
tiate an exchange of prisoners. At the table of the com- 
mander of the British army, where these gentlemen were 
invited to dine, (not, however, for any votes they had gi- 
yen, ) the term “ Yankee” was overheard in an under tone. 
Lord Howe, ina pleasant manner, asked these gentlemen 
the meaning of the term ‘* Yankee,” which he had heard 
at his table, (casting a look of reproof and censure up- 
on some young officers from whom it came.) The reply 
was--‘‘It is derived from two Indian words, signifying 


Wasp and Hornet, and is full of meaning=the ‘Wasp ne- 
ver abandons the citadel; the Hornet drives: the enemy 
from his borders.” : - be, ee aS 
` The resolution which the Senator compared to’ s“ Pañ- 


‘dora’s box” is not:yet demolished, but waiting very pa- 


tiently for the decision of the Senate. Nor is it consider- 
ed by the Senators from the West generally as ‘full of 
evils;% and surely the Senator himself must acknowledge 
the mover has not been much moved by his attacks, and 
may be assured he will decline his polite invitation to Mis- 
souri for information. It is expected here; the resolution 
asks for information; and, after the generous offer of full 
information at Missouri, itis expected the Senate will not 
refuse the committee the opportunity to furnish it. To 
prove the hostility of the East, the Senator has culled the ~ 
yeas and nays for forty years—and what does he find? 
Men voting upon principle, honestly and consistently — 
men who did not change with every wind: votes which 
ought to make none but political trimmers and dema- 
gogues blush for inconsistency! And fortunate, indeed, 
will it be for that Senator, if, at some future period in the 
annals of this country, some ruthless hand should disturb 
his ashes, the journals will show as much purity of inten- 
tion, and patriotism, and as much consistency in his politi- 
cal course, as has been found by him in his fruitless search 
for evidence of hostility to ‘his West—his country—not 
mine.” But, sir, where does he find hostility to the West? 
Where was ‘‘his West?”? where was Missouri, when those 
votes were given? A Spanish Province. Where would 
Missouri have been, if Mr. Jefferson’s advice had been 
followed, ‘to shut up the West--to prohibit any whites 
to settle north of Arkansas river, and to reserve it for the 
Indians??? 

But the Hartford Convention, aye, the Hartford Conven- 
tion! Here was hostility to the West! Although the 
Senator has excepted: me from any participation in the 
Hartford Convention, I have only to say, the people of 
New England themselves have settled that business, by 
giving the authors and abettors leave to retire to private 
life, where they will remain, unless the Senator or his po- 
litical friends call them from their dignified retirement. 

One word to the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Hayse] who knows but little of the republicanism of New 
England, if he places any of the Essex Junto at its head, 
and who has also made a furiousattack upon the federal- 
ism of New England. If the republicans of South Caro- 
lina will make the same disposition: of their rash and im- 
prudent men as the republicans of New England have 
done of those among them, the union of the States will be 
in no danger. Sir, Udo not find that New England has 
suffered much in this contest; few laurels have ever been 
gained in that section by her enemies; whether savage or 
civilized, internal or external, she never has asked or re- 
ccived much assistance from her sister States. Her own 
resources have been abundant in every emergency. She 
has borne her full share of public burthens and sufferings. 
The blood of her sons has dowed freely in the defence of 
other parts of the Union, and their bones are whitening 
on almost every battle ground. She yields to none in li- 
beral and generous sacrifices in her country’s cause. She 
is attached strongly to the Union; her children are in eve- 
ry State; she feels no hostility.or jealousy to any part of 
the Union; she seeks the common good; and sees, ** more 
in sorrow than in anger,” the various attempts to excite 
prejudice against her; but she relics with full confidence 
on her own consciousness of rectitude and strict justice to 
others, and asks nothing more than a kind return of reci- 
procal good feeling and confidence. But, sir, to such as 
are disposed to excite these sectional. jealousies, I will 
only recommend a careful perusal of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, and leave them to the ‘* gnawings of their 
own conscience,” and the execrations of all good men. 

This resolution proposes an inquiry into the condition 
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‘of the:public:lands; and. 

says: the. Senator f suri, [Me BENTON] «E 

igh. mol iple on which’ he-stands,’ 
J from: New: i 


> k! ECES 

or ry the-Senator has 
ted 3 tying.the war into the: enemy’s 
country,” and he -will pardon me for retaliating in sucha 
warfare, “Ifany thing has-effectually checked the sale:of 
the public: lands, it-has been -his bill <*for. graduating: 
_the,-price of the public -Jands, and. giving: them. tothe 
*States in which they lie.” : “For proof of this, Eappeal 
to. the reports.of the land :commissioners, and “to Sena- 
tors.living in those States—and,: under. this resolution, the 
committee may: find ai effectual: remedy... Reject the-gra- 
duating: bill,and thé ‘evil is entirely. removed: r 
“Mr, Foot saidthat, believing most fully in the doctrines 

i rmer.President-of :the United States, “that the ac- 
‘the public lands; made at the expense of the 
whole: Union, not;only in treasuré, -but-also in blood, 
-matks a right, Yoperty in them equally extensive;” 
and:that the public-domain is the common.property of’ all 
the States: and‘considering, also, the -high responsibility 
resting on Congress, to make-such a disposition of the pub- 
lic ‘ands as will promote the ‘general interests of all the 


"States, L proposed. this.resolytion for the consideration of 


the Senate...“ 
And-although 


the Senator from:Missouri [Mr Bexros} 


has'said ‘the West is his country, not mine--he knows iit; 


Ido not,” .he must allow me to. press the inquiry, not- 
withstanding his great zeal on-every question in relation 
to his favorite subject--the public lands. í 
The Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Nòstr,] who has said, 
«we are in possession, and we will have the land, and dis- 
tance shall -be defeat,” as well as the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr.. Bewron, ]. seemed to insinuate that. I was tres- 
passing on forbidden ground. But, sir, they mustremem- 
' ber; that my State, being one.of'the “old thirteen,” has 
never, quit-claimed-her, right. and title to. the public 
Jands;-and, -like a prudent parent, has not thought it ad- 
visable to give up. all-the property to the. children, and 
trust to filial affection alone for support: and whatever may 


be -their opinions, they must allow me the privilege of 


judging for myself in what way the interests of my own 
State will best be promoted. Whatever may. be their ob- 
jectin. commencing such an attack on aharmless résolution 
for inquiry merely, the effect:has been. to increase my-so- 
licitude. for a full investigation. Nothing- can-excite strong- 
er doubts of the. soundness of any-principle, or raise more 


darkness. And I presume every. one-has,. by. this time; 


become, fully. satisfied that.this unexpected: and. unprece- 


dented attack, made. by them on.this resolution, has pro- 
ducedAgreat:portion, if notall the excitément raised up- 
on thissubjects.-Resolutions. of this character, merely. di- 


recting inquiry, are of such. frequent occurrence, -that 
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en tnillions ‘within. the: States and Territories, and 
n> hundred-and fifty millions without those ti 
i sixty-seyen millions are frec fro 
andred. milhons still `s 
ve millions are -within the limits of 
Territories; and will it-be con- 
ig not of. sufficient importance to 
demand, our-attention to the manage- 


© ge, not only on me, 
but upon the section of the:co di Which Lreside, hós- 
tility to the Western States, and various attempts to pre- 
yent-emigration. to the West: and the Senator: from- Mis- 
souri [Mr. Bewron] promised to “trace the progress of 
these measures to check emigration for forty-four years!” 
How has he-redeemed his pledge? . He has gone back far 
beyond his. own'experiénce or mine; and, sir, 1 think he 
has found ita Herculean task. We have often heard such 
charges from:his own lips; what‘is the proof? does he get 
it from Spain? The public mind will nolonger be satisfi- 
éd.with a-mere repetition .of such charges, often made, 
-but supported only by repeated declarations and. aver- 
merits. . It is not sufficient.proof.of these charges, for the 
Senator to quote. his own speech on the tariff, in which 
he says, he commented severely “ton the report of the 
Secretary, and no Senator contested the propriety ‘of the 
construction he put upon it.” Sir, this Secretary was not 
from New England. : The tariff policy has been charged 
upon New England, within these walls, and throughout the 
Southern, States, Sir, Senatořs on this floor. certainly 
must. know this.charge is wholly unfounded. Soith'Ca- 
rolina has. supported one tariff; the Middle and Western 
States have had their tariff... But-no tariff has becn sup- 
ported by a-majority of New England votes! Ithas been 
forced upon her. This factis well known--the, journals 
prove it--and I hope it may never again be misrepresented. 

If the Senator proposes to draw arguments from his 
own speeches, he may indeed have a wide field; but the 
force of his arguments may not appear as great to cthers 
as. to: himself; and, if no Senator replies to him, does it 
furnish full proof that his arguments are unanswerable? 
Other reasons may exist.why no one should be disposed to 
answer him.. f 

The people of New England are intelligent; and it has 
been said they Jook well to their own interests; but this is 
no proof of hostility to others. They consider the çiti- 
zens of the United States as children of one great familys 
our fathers, otir children, our brothers and sisters, have 
gone to every State and ‘Territory of this Union, and their 
children ‘mingle with -ours in our schogls and colleges. 
We are bound together by the-strong’est ties of interest, 
of affection, and of consanguinity... ‘What possible ground 


suspicion of lurking mischief, than an oveiweening anxiety |for suspicion.of hostility. cancexist, except in a distemper- 
to.exclude the light; and veil the subject inmystery-and|ed imagination? : ; 


One word-to the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Nose} 
who has said ‘the lands are their own, and they will have 
them, and distance shall be defeat!” ask, where does 
be find the power, as a Senator in Congress, to vote awa: 
these lands? Has the State Legislature instructed or au- 
thorized him to vote away theirlands? And as tothe great 


even when they:are published in the journals, and suffer-| excitement: of which he speaks, if any such. exists, it is 
ed to-pass without: opposition, they produce no excite-|factitious: in common language, “got. up for effect.” 
ment; and the people wait for the report of the commit-| And how can the Senator from Llinois [Mr. Kaxx] oppose 
tee; and why was this resolution opposed?...Was.any fa-|this.resolution, when. he-has attempted to prove that: a 
vorite. ‘graduating. bill” thought to be in-danger?.. Sir, jradical and. «thorough change in the land. system is de- 
a full report from the committee, on the subject of the pub-| sirable, if-not indispensable?” Or even the Senator from 
licdands, would save much. useless. discussion on many | Missouri, [Mr. Benrox] who. has. been pressing his bill 
bills relating to the public lands, which embrace about one-| ‘for graduating the price of public lands”. for years, and 
half of all our legislation ee f cies has told his-constituents “he had, strong hopes of car- 
“dn one-point wesall-agree,: tliat this subject isone of|rying’ that favorite measure during the present session, 

it and increasing interest austa . lwhen heexpected to retire from the councils of thena- 
i eguantity of public land-has been-estimatéd-at more |tion;” that is, if the newspapers tell the truth? And with 
thanione, millions of heres; )fliree Inindred and !respéet to the Senator from New. Hampshire, [Mr.. Woon- 
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sony] who said “he should vote against this resolution, 
because he would do in this respect as in his own case— 
he should be opposed to inquiry.” JY ‘should probably 
concur in the opinion that the Senator would be an un- 
safe adviser; nor can f feel the force of his argument 
drawn from Persia. - But, if the Senator claims to be the 
ambassador and minister plenipotentiary of all the repub- 
licans of New England, (and we have witnessed his coro- 
nation with all the forms and solemnities of Papal power, 
and heard him pronounced to be the ‘Peter and Rock 
“on which the Republican Church shall be built,” by the 
Senator from Missouri, ) [Mr. Brytox]--we should like to 
see his credentials—let him produce his commission, show 
its date, by whom signed—we want to see his instructions—~ 
that we may know with what special mission he is charg- 
ed; whether with a general superintendence of all the 
interests of republicans, or merely, in his own language, 
**to set history right”—his own (as we may suppose) or 
the history of his new republican party-—their origin, 
their manners and customs, and the particular object of 
the party which bas confided to him the conservation of 
all the republicanism of New England. New England is 
represented on this foor by as good a portion of real, 
genuine republicans of the old school, as any section of 
this Union: and he must allow me to disclaim and deny 
any authority vested in him to represent the republicans 
of Connecticut, ‘The republicans of 1798 are not to be 
stretched on the bed of any modern Procru s, or cut 
toits lengthy? they never have, and they never will, range 
themselves under the flag of the Bssex junto. Republi- 
cans constitute a large majority, aad Chey will not consent 
that their number shall be eireumseribed within the nar- 
row limits of the supporters of this administrations nor 
will they hail them all as political brethren, while the Es- 
sex junto and ultra federalists form so great a portion of 
their forces, and receive so large a share of Executive fa- 
vors. They do not consider it to be sound republican 
doctrine, to rémove from office an old faithful democrat 
and soldier of the Revolution, to make a place for an ultra 
federalist. A certain letter to Mr. Monroe revived the 
hopes of the federal party. ‘That these hopes have not 
been disappointed, this Chamber has furnished ample 
proof, 1 donot complain of this; but tdo protest against 
such a prostitution of the republican name and characier. 
Let things be called by their right names; we ask no 
more. The Senators favorite doctine of proscription, 
“that in every change of a President all the old officers, 
from a sense of decency, ought to retire, and, if they do 
not resign, they should be dismissed,” is not the doctrine 
of the republicans of Connecticut, as their acts will show. 
Our motto is, in the kinguage of Mv. Jefferson, “equal 
and exact justice to all, of whatever State ov persuasion, 
religious or political? 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. € 
to Mr. Jeffersow’s proceedings in relation to my native 
State. IP the Senator will examine Mr. J.’s letter to the 
New Haven remonstrants, and his refusal to remove the 
collector at New London, he will find a standard by which 
the proceedings of this administration will by no means 
bear the test, © The right of private opinion shall suffer 
no invasion from me,” was Mr. Jeffersons language; and 
the wide difference between Mr. Jefferson’s and the pre- 
sent achninistration is, he found a monopoly of office in 
the hands of one party, and the present ‘administration 
seems determined to make a similar monopoly. 

But, to return to the subject of the resolution. The 
fivst provision for the sales of the public lands was esta- 
blshed by the act of 18th May, 1796, “< providing for the 
sale of (he Jands of the United States northwest of the 
river Ohio, and above the mouth of Kentucky river.” 
This act provides for surveying and laying off in townships 
of six miles square; one-half of these townships, taken, 
alternately, to be subdivided into sections of six hundre 
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and forty acres; and reserves salt springs, with a township 
contiguous, and four sections at the centre of each town- 
ship. This act directs the immediate sale of the lands 
thus surveyed, and also the land unsold in the seven ranges 
of townships surveyed under the ordinance of 20th May, 
1785, and directs the mode of payment; one-twentieth at 
the time of sale, to be forfeited if one-half be not paid in 
thirty days, and one year’s credit on the balance; declares 
all navigable rivers, public highways; and in all rivers not 
navigable, owned by different persons, the bed and stream 
shall be common to both. This principle has been esta- 
blished in relation to all lands sold by the United States. 

By the provisions of the act of the 3d of March, 1807, the 
President is authorized to remove, by force, any person 
who shall take possession or settle upon any of the public 
lands; and, since this discussion has commenced, he seems 
determined to enforce this law. i 

The act of January 14th, 1812, declares that no land” 
sold at public sale, and reverted to the United States o1 
account of failure to complete the payment, shall be sola 
at private sale at a less price than that for which the same 
tract was sold at public sale. 

The act of 25th April, 1812, “forthe establishment 
of a General Land Office in the Department of the Trea- 
sury,’? forms the basis of our present land system. Some 
of the most material alterations effected by subsequent 
acts, will be noticed, for the purpose of affording an out- 
line of the present system; and the most important is in 
the act of 24th April, 1820, ‘making further provision 
for the sale of the public lands,” which merits particular 
attention, as it produeed almost an entire change in the 
whole system, by changing the former credit system to 
cash sales; reducing the price of the public lands from two 
dollars to one dollar twenty-five cents per acre; authorizin 
the sale of smaller tracts; and requiring that the lan 
shall be offered at public sale,’ in half-quarter sections, or 
cighty acres, and may be so purchased and entered at pri- 
vate sale. This was an important and very beneficial pro- 
vision for the actual settler. And, as a further inducement 
to the purchaser, it is expressly cnacted that “no lands 
shall be sold, either at public or private sale, for a less 
price than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre,” 
pledging the faith of the Government absolutely to the 
purchaser, that the Government will nat prejudice his in- 
terest, by disposing of any of their lands below the price 
fixed by law. By the fourth section of the same act, a 
further provision is made for the relief and benefit of 
ithose who had purchased on credit, and whose lands had 
become forfeited and had reverted to the United States 
jfor non-payment of the purchase money under the former 
;eredit system, allowing them a short time to make entry 
upon the Jands relinquished by them, and prohibiting any 
jperson to enter sach Jands after the Ist of July then next, 
puntil the same had been offered at public sale. These 
jprovisions, with the pre-emption rights granted, have 
heen always considered as affording great facilities to ac- 
tual settlers. ‘The seventh scction of this act provides 
that “no land shall be purchased on account of the Unit- 
ed States, except under a law authorizing such pur- 
chase.” ‘This is a very important provision, and it is to 
be wished that it may never be violated. 

Tt will be recollected that, previous to the passage of 
the act of 1820, above recited, the purchasers of the pub- 
lic lands, under the credit system, had become indebted 
to the United States in an amount exceeding twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. On the 2d March, 1821, Congress pass- 
ed the ‘act for the relief of the purchasers of public 
lands, prior to the Ist day of July, 1820,” allowing to 
those purchasers the privilege of relinquishing portions 
of the purchased lands, and applying the payments al- 
ready made by instalments, to such portions of these lands 
as they chose to retain; and remitted and discharged the 


d}debtors from the payment of all the interest which had 
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accrued, or would accrue, to the 30th of September then 
next; anda further provision allowed a discount or de- 
duction of thirty-seven and a half per cent. upon all com- 
plete and full payments made before the 30th September 
next ensuing; and, by subsequent acts, these privileges 
and facilities have been extended to the LOth April, 1825, 
and virtually- extended by an act passed this session. 
Several other liberal provisions are included in this act, 
but it is not necessary to enumerate them for my purpose, 
except the tenth section, which provides that “no land 
surrendered under this act shall be offered for sale for 
the term of two years after the surrender;” allowing in 
fact two years more for the benefit of the purchaser. Sir, 
this act was received with much satisfaction by the pur- 
chasers of public lands, and considered by all as an act, 
not only of justice merely, but of great liberality to the 
debtors; for the public lands, notwithstanding the ungra- 
cious charges which have been made by certain members 
of both Houses of Congress within a few years, and by 
the Senator (Mr. Benron] during the present session, in 
which he boldly declares that ‘* nothing has been done 
for the West;” that, in all the appropriations for internal 
improvements, only about ‘seventy thousand dollars had 
been for the benefit of the West.” Sir, the appropria- 
tions, in land only, for the benefit of the Western States, 
according to a return from the department, in answer to 
a resolution of mine, amounts to a sum exceeding ten mil- 
lions of dollars; the land being valued at the minimum 
price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. No 
complaint is made of this. My own vote will be found in 
favor of as many of these appropriations as in my opinion 
sound policy and our power undcr the constitution would 
permit. And it may be well suspected, from the course 
of this debate, that the very liberal provisions of our laws, 
for the benefit of the new States, have been made the 
foundation of the ungrateful insinuations and direct 
charges of hostility to the West. An ungrateful heart is 
never satisficd, or won hy the increase of favors—* the 
more you give, the more you may,” is often exemplified, 
and the greatest favors are too often repaid by the gross- 
est ingratitude. This charge is by no means intended for 
the West generally; the West is high-minded, honorable, 
brave, and magnanimous; but she has some unworthy sons. 

But really, if it has come to this, that we may not even 
inquire whether our system necds revision, without being 
told it is not a proper subject of inquiry,” that, ‘it is 
time to make a stand, to face about, and to fight a deci- 
sive battle for the West, with ‘war to the knife, and the 
knife to the hilt,” for onc, I was ready to meet this terri- 
ble crisis. It was best to mect it at once, and not wait 
for the time of which we have been forewarned, that, ‘as 
soon as they get strength, they will take the public do- 
main, without asking the consent of Congress!” And, if 
itis seriously claimed thatthe public lands are the pro- 
perty of the States in which they lic, why are we called 
upon every year for an. appropriation for the expense of 
surveys of the public lands? Do these States claim the 
lands as their own, and require us to survey them? Itbe 
comes a question of some importance, whether we shall 
go on surveying lands at an expense of sixty or eighty 
thousand dollarsa year, or abolish both the surveyors’ offi- 
ces and the land offices. ‘The Commissioner of the Land 
Office has recommended that the number be reduced. — 

I will now come directly to the question, and give the 
reasons why, in-my opinion, the sales of the public lands 
ought to be limited, in the manner proposed in the reso- 
lation, It must be admitted, the land now in market, 
and subject to entry at private sale, at the minimum price, 
ismore than sufficient for the demand for many years to 
come, From the report of the Commissioner of the Gene- 
ral Land. Office, to which I referred in offering the reso- 
lution, more:than seventy-two millions of acres were un- 
sold, which were subject to entry atthe minimum price of 


returns were received. 


one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. From some of 
the largest land districts no sales have been made, and no 
These added, wilt probably 
increase the amount to more than eighty millions. The’ 
quantity of land sold is estimated at about twenty millions; 
appropriated for education, military bounties, improve- 
ments in roads and canals, &c.. twenty millions of acres, 
making one hundred and twenty millions of acres, and 
leaving about thirty millions already surveyed, which have 
not yet been exposed to sale. - The land surveyed pre- 
vious to 1828 was one hundred and thirty-eight millions. 
The above estimate allows twelve millions of acres to 
have been surveyed within the last two years, making the 
whole quantity of lands surveyed one hundred and fifty 
millions of acres; from which, deducting the quantity 
sold, and that which has becn appropriated by Congress 
for education, roads, &c. forty millions, will leave one 
hundred and ten millions now surveyed and undisposed of, 
eighty millions in market for sale, and subject to entry at 
the minimum price, and thirty millions ready to be 
brought into market at any moment to mect the demand. 
To this may be added a considerable portion of the lands 
which have been appropriated by Congress; for it is but 
fair to presume that no greater portion: of these lands 
has been sold to actual settlers, than of the lands in the 
hands of the Government. ‘Taking this basis of compu- 
tation, it appears that thirty millions more must be added; 
add, also, the quantity of Jands in the hands of specula- 
tors and land companics, and the original purchasers, 
which have never been occupied, and we may safely esti- 
mate the quantity of wild lands now in market for sale ta 
actual settlers, at one hundred and twenty millions of 
acres. Indeed, the Senator seemed much alarmed be- 
cause lands were offered for sale in Maine. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office estimates the de- 
mand for landat one million acresannually. ‘The annual sales © 
for forty years, s.nce the public lands have been offered 
for sale, have scarcely averaged half a million of acres 
per annum, notwithstanding the great rage for land spe- 
culation during some portion of that period; and it is to 
be presumed that more than this quantity is needed to in- 
duce emigration of actual scttlers to the West. Probably 
not one-half of the lands already sold ave in the hands of 
actual settlers, although some have been sold by the Unit- 
ed States more than forty years. ‘Phere is no doubt the 
limitation of sales of the public lands contemplated by the 
resolution will discourage speculators and others who 
look more to their own interest than the public weal, and 
from them opposition is to be expected. I ask the atten-~ 
tion of the Scnate particularly to this part of the discus- 
sion; and, if my positions are incorrect, the Senators from 
those States in which the lands lic will correct me. My 
opinion is, that neither the interests of the United 
States, nor the best interests of the new States, will 
be promoted by forcing such immense quantities of pub- 
lic jands into the merket. It will not be denicd that 
the quantity now in market is amply sufficient to mect the 
demand for actual settlers for half a century. But the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bexrox] has told us thes 
one hundred and twenty millions of acres arc  scraps— 
mere refuse—the leavings of repeated sales and pickings 
—-the crumbs that remain after others arc served.” If 
the statement of the Senator be correct, it certainly pre- 
sents a very different picture of the allurements and fas- 
cinations of the West-—“ the Garden of the World?’ —from 
the one which has been held up to the cmigrant. Are 
these the “‘rich bottoms”’—the fertile regions—the ‘*in- 
exhaustible depth of soil,” of which we have so often 
heard? In one hundred and fifty millions of acres, has 
there been found but twenty millions fit for cultivation? 
and is the remainder meré refuse? In what way docs the 
Senator expect to sustain the dense population which his 
imagination but a few years since discovered ‘reposing 
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on the bosom of the mother Farth, in the Valley of the 
Mississippi and the Western States?” 

But, let us strip off the drapery thrown around tifis sub- 
ject, and examine it minutely. How have these sales 
been effected? A large quantity of land is surveyed, on 
the application of squatters and speculators—the Presi- 
dent issucs his proclamation, that on a future day this 
land will be exposed to public sale. Does any one be- 
Heve that the actual settler attends these sales? “I beg the 
attention of Senators, who must know the facts better 
than myself. Is there nota combination immediately form- 
edamong the companies of speculators? and are not the 
most choice lands selected by them, and purchased at the 
minimum price? for our sales for several years prove that 
the minimum price only is obtained; and if the minimum 
price was ten cents the acre, would not the small part, 
and of the choicest land, sold at public sale, be sold at 
ten cents? Dare the actual settlers attempt to bid upon 
these pursc-proud companies and land speculators?” { 
acknowledge my obligation to Senators fiving in those 
States, and conversant with the subject, for this idea, and 
expression, ‘Phe Senator has told you the West is ‘his 
country, not mine; he knows it, I do not. But, I 
think, by this investigation, we are likely to become some- 


what better acquainted with it, and with the manner of 


disposing of the public lands, which may be useful. ‘The 
quantity disposed of at these sales is governed entirely 
Dy these companics--some small sales of first quality, and 
advantagcous locations, are bid off, enough to subject the 
land to entry at the minimum price; and all that remains is 
set down by the Senator us “scraps, mere refuse.” But 
let it be remembered, about thirty millions have been sur- 
veyed, and not yet exposed to sale, which willsupply the de- 
mand for several years for settlement only beside scraps” 
of former sales; and here the settler may have his “new 
tand, his first choice,” as the Senator expresses it. But 
I will pursue this subject of the management of the spe- 
eulators no further; but refer the Senate to the descrip- 
tion given by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. McKrxtry] 
in support of his biH for the relief of the actual settlers, 
in which he disclosed the plans of operation of these spe- 
culators, and proved, most conclusively, from facts within 
his own knowledge, that these “speculators controlled 
the sales of the public lands, and absolutely cheated both 
the Government and the actual scttlers;” and also a state- 
ment made by a former receiver of the Jand office at 
Huntsville, jn the same State, (Alabama, ) now among the 
files of (he Senate,— that at the sales of public lands, 
wich commenced by proclamation of the President, on 
the first Monday in Pobruary, in the year 1818, at Hunts- 
ville, a formidable company appeared, which had been 
formed for the purpose of putting down compctition 
amongst attending bidders, and purchasing the most valu- 
able Jands at reduced prices, intending to make re-sale, 


and divide the profits of the speculation, and that himself 


and the other officers of the Government, and the supcr- 
intendents of the sale, were invited to join them, and 
participate in the proceeds.” Such proceedings beggar 
comment; Heave them for the consideration of the Senate. 

Another reason why 1 wish the sale of publie Iands 
limited, is, to preserve the present land system. So long 
as you permit squatters to go on in advance of your sur- 
veys, and make sclections of the choice Jands, and then 
follow them with surveys and sales, you constantly in- 
crease the cupidify of speculators, and seatter a very 
sparse population over an immense tract of country, 
wholly destitute of the means of either literary or reli- 
gious instruction, who will be incessantly calling on the 
Government for protection. They have been constantly 
intruding upon the Indian reservations, which have been 
guaranticd to them by the United States: the Indians, 
goaded to desperation, seize, perhaps, their cattle, or, in 
defence of their rights, raise the tomahawk, and “the 


welkin rings” with the cry of “horrible Indian outrages;”” 
the military force is called out, and the depredations of the 
whites upon this miserable remnant of a noble race is made 
the occasion for destroying perhaps a whole tribe, ‘vastly 
more sinned against than sinning; ora bill is introduced 
into Congress, for thirly or forty thousand dollars to pay 
for damages done by the Indians. The history of our In- 
dian wars will show that most of these wars have been 
produced by unlawful encroachments upon the Indians; 
and it would seem that the cupidity of our people will 
never be satisfied while the Indians possess an acre of 
land which is thought to be better than the lands in our 
possession, or in which valuable minerals have been dis- 
covered by squatters or trappers and hunters. 

The disposal of the public lands has been, in this way, 
absolutely wrested from the Government, and monopo- 
lized by speculators and squatters; the land system is vir- 
tually broken down, and we are gravely told, it is best 
for us it should be so,” and nothing remains for us but to 
give the squatters pre-emption rights; and, instead of 
legislating for them, we are to legislate after them, in full 
pursuit to the Rocky Mountains, or to the Pacific Ocean. 
Your system of cash sales is destroyed, and a worse system 
than the old credit system grown up; the solemn plight- 
ed faith of the Government to the Indians, “to protect 
and defend them in their possessions,” forms no Darrier; 
and the solemn treaties guarantying their possessions for 
ever, means nothing further, and no longer, than until 
some good land or mineral is found in their possession, 
and then they must remove. But the sympathies of the 
good people of the United States arefaroused; they begin 
to see and understand the course of policy which is hur- 
rying these poor untutored sons of the forest, and once 
lords of the soil, to swift and inevitable destruction; and 
are beginning to cry out, spare these poor Indians! And 
their voice of mercy must and will be heard! And it be- 
comes us to sec to it, that our plighted faith docs not be- 
come proverbial, as the € punica fides” of ancient times: 
and that the Indian may not say, Zimeo Danaos dona fe- 
rentes! 

By confining the sales of public Jands to those already 
in market, we shall give the greatest possible encourage- 
ment to actual settlers; the hopes and the plans of the 
speculators will be entirely frustrated, a steady and indus- 
trious population will rapidly increase, and the other new 
States will present the same animating scene which the 
rapid settlement of Ohio has presented. The report of 
the Commissioner of the Gencral Land Office furnishes 
proof in this respect, more valuable and interesting than 
volumes of theory and idle speculation. It shows us the 
sale of twenty-five thousand acres of land in one year, ina 
district in which there is but a small portion of public land; 
and probably the whole amount toactual settlers. Three 
hundred thousand dollars were received from Ohio during 
the last year. The interest of the United States is per- 
fectly identified with the interests of the new States; both 
are interested in the settlement of those States by an in- 
dustrious and honest population. The best interests of 
both will be promoted by putting down that system of 
speculation, which, as the Senator from Alabama very 
justly expressed it, “cheats both the Government and 
the actual settler.” For a short period, perhaps, the re- 
ccipts from the sale of public lands might not equal the 
present amount. But it cannot be the policy of the Go- 
vernment to follow the example of the improvident spend- 
thrift, who cuts down all his valuable timber in a few 
years, and leaves his plantation stripped of its most 
valuable productions. The moneys received from the 
sales of public lands form but a small part of its real 
value to the country; the proper facilities for encourage- 
ment of actual settlements, and the security which the 
Government is bound to afford to its citizens within its 
limits—-not only against violence, but also against imposi- 
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tion, frauds, and oppression, imperiousiy demand the 
inquiry, whether the land system cannot be. saved from to- 
tal destruction. . Whether some plan cannot be devised, 
which shall promote the interest of the United States; the 
States in which the public: lands lie—and the actual set- 
tler, the emigrant from. the old States—and this is the ob- 


for six months. It is admitted that the constitution dees 
not authorize the President to remove from any civil cflice. 
But, itis contended that, by virtue of his executive powers, 
and to enable him to comply with his oath, ‘*to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed,” he must of necessity 
possess the power of making removals, and that this 


ject of the resolution. Jf the inquiry proposed is too 
limited, let it be extended to embrace the whole subject; 
it will have my full acquiescence: and F assure the Sena- 
tors who so suddenly. took the alarm, when the resolu- | a Jess power is sufficient to meet the exigency of the case. 
tion was offered, that they much mistake my views and feel-| Nor do Ladmit that, in making removals by former Presi- 
‘ings, if they believe me unfriendly to their interests; but | dents, any such power has been elaimed, as has been ad- 
they must not claim the lands as their own. They shall vocatcd on this floor—the power of making removals ‘fat 
have my hearty co-operation in any plan for encouraging bis pleasure.”? Certainly no necessity exists for removing 
emigration to their States, which shall secure the emi-j)a futhful officer; his cath, to sce that the laws are faith- 
grant a solid good, and not hold out delusive prospects| fully executed, cannot require it, In addition to this, if 
which can never be realized—a plan which shall promote |it becomes necessary tu suspend the functions of an of- 
the best interests of the United States, and, at the same | ficer, for malfeasance, as the laws have made provision 
time, the best interests of the hew States-—-by securing to! for assigning another to perform temporarily the duties of 
them a sound and healthful vopulation, which shall make|an incompetent officer, it would seem that suspension 
the “* wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose, and the} would be sufficient, and was contemplated by the act of 
solitary places become vocal with the high praises of our j Congress making such provision. 
God.” Vhe act of July 27th, 1789, has been relied on as giv- 
Here I leave the subject involved in the resolution; but | ing the power of removal to the President in all cases: 
some other subjects which have been introduced on thisimy inference from this act is entirely different. If the 
occasion demand at least an expression of opinion on my | President possessed the power by virtue of his oflice, 
part, since ‘they have (in sailor language) been ‘‘spli-| surely it was not necessary to insert this provision in the, 
ced” upon this resolution; and the first is the power of|act; and, as it is not provided for in any other act of Con- 
the Federal Judiciary. Although, I have uniformly been | gress, the fair inference is, that the intention of Congress 
the advocate of State rights, I never have, and never shall, | was to vest in the President the power of removing this 
claim for them those rights which have been vested by | officer for special reasons, which do not apply to any other 
the constitution in the courts of the United States; and, | case. This officer, the Secretary of State, was, in fact, 
in my opinion, no danger is to be apprehended, as long as| the Private Secretary of the President. The law specified 
we give to the constitution a fair construction. The ju-|his duties, and to be performed in such manneras the Pre~ 
dicial power is clearly defined in the second section of the f sident should direct; and it was considered reasonable to 
third article, and extends to all cases arising under the con-| give the President the power of removing him; but ne 
stitution and the laws of the United States, ‘&c.—to con-| such reasons exist in other cases. This case, unsupported 
troversiesin which the United States isa party, to contro-|by any other, is therefore to be considered as a special 
versies between States, between a State and citizens of| exception to a general rule, and more fully establishes 
another State, &c. It would seem as if no question could | the general principles; for, surely, no exception could be 
arise in relation to a power so clearly defined. I find no| necessary, if there was no established rule; and when 
power given or reserved to a State to put its veto upon|an express exception is made, so far from impairing the 
any decision of this court; and I am for strict construction;] general principle, it greatly strengthens it. It is to be con- 
but, as this subject was introduced by the Chairman of] strued literally, and the language is clearly this; this shall 
the Judiciary Committee, and the members of that com-| shall be the. only exception. 
mittee and others are more competent to discuss and de-| In my opinion the President has not the power of remo- 
cide that question than those who are not professional] val from office, because he has not the power to appoint, 
‘nen, I leave this branch of the subject in the proper|and a lesser power cannot remove an officer appointed by 
hands. a greater power, without that power is specially granted 
Another, and highly important question, and one in| by a power equal to the appointing power. I admit that 
which the purity if not the very foindation of our Go-|the President, during the rcecss of the Senate, by virtue 
vernment rests, has been introduced by the Senator from! of his general executive power, and his obligation to see 
Tennessee, (Mr. Gruxor]. viz. the power of the Presi-|the laws faithfully executed, may suspend an officer in 
dent on the subject of appointments to office. I use this} cases of extreme necessity, until the Senate are convened; 
language in preference to the language of the mover,|but this is a mere suspension--no vacancy ‘ happens,” 
«the power of removal,” because it embraces (in my|within the meaning of the constitution, by such suspen- 
view) the whole case, and does not restrict me to a pro-| sion, and it is not in the power of the President to fill such 
position which, in my judgment, begs at least half the f vacancy under the constitution; it becomes his duty to 
question. The constitution declares, the President shall} inform the Senate of the misconduct cf such officer, and, 
nominate, and, ‘by and with the advice and consent of] ‘by and with their advice and consent,” to make the re- 
the Senate, shallappoint, &c. But Congress may, by law, | moval and fill the vacancy; and no officer isremoyed from 
vest the appointment of certain officers in the President] office, and no vacancy exists, until the Senate, by their 
alone, &c. He shall have power to fill up all vacancies] vote, ‘advise and consent to the appointment of a suc- 
that may happen during the recess, by granting commis-| cessor, agreeably to the nomination;”. by which act, they 
sions, which shall expire at the end of the next session;|approve of, and make the removaland create the vacancy, 
officers may be removed by impcachment.” This quo-|by the joint act of the President and Senate, which is 
tation embraces every provision of the constitution en the f made the appointing power by the constitution. Will it 
subject of appointments and removals. It never has|be claimed that the Senate alone can remove fron office, 
been contended that the President has the sole power of|except by impeachment? And if one branch of the power 
appointment, unless authorized by special law. Con-| cannot doit, is it in the power of the other branch to do 
gress has authorized the President in certain cases of tem-|it, except by a speciel grant of that power by Congress? 
porary inability, by vacancies in certain offices in the de-| With respect to vacancies in the recess of the Senate, 
partments, to assign some person to discharge the duties|the sole power of the President ‘‘to fill such yacancics, 


power has ‘been exercised by every Presidcut. In my 
opinion, the necessity does not exist; for certainly the 
exercise of a greater power cannot be necessary, when 
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shows the mode of nomination, as well as the manner in 
which the Senate advise and consent to nominations. To 
illustrate my position, the President sends a nomination to : 
the Senate in these words: “I nominate A to be Collector 
of the Port of , in place of B, removed.” The qties. 
tion is, will the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of A, “agreeably to the nomination?” If the 
Senate advise and consent to the nomination, in these terms, 
do’ they not advise and consent to the removal of B, as 
well as confirm the nomination of A? And can we do this 
with any propriety, or consistently with a due regard to 
the rights of B, without knowing the reasons why B ought 
tobe removed? For one, Lanswer in the negative. I can- 
not (with some Senators) “ presume that the President had 
good reasons,” and vote in the dark. It is wholly incon- 
sistent with my sense of duty. Iam not willing to assume 
the responsibility of removing an officer, upon the pre- 
sumption that the President has good reasons for the remo« 
val. Ifthe reasons are good, what objection can he have to 
communicate them to the Senate? “If no reasons are ag- 
signed for the removal, my inference would be entirely 
different from that of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Grunvy.] I shall presume there is no good reason for 
the removal; and shall vote against the removal and the 
nomination, until information is obtained on which reliance 
can justly be placed; and, in my opinion, self-respect and 
the rights as well as the duty of the Senate demand it. 
The constitution has not made the Senate the mere re- 
corder of the Executive will, buta part of the appointing 
powcr, and responsible for the faithful discharge of this 
high trust. 

1 am aware of the decision, in 1789, in relation to the 
power of the President to make a removal; but, under the 
peculiar circumstances of that case, it certainly ought not 
to have any force as a precedent. ‘The utmost confidence 
was reposed in General Washington. No suspicion or 
jetlousy existed,. that he could abuse the power thus 
granted. ‘The question was decided by the casting vote 
of Mr. Adams, the Senate being equally divided; and most 
of the framers of the constitution voted against it. And 
were they not qualified to expound the constitution which 
themselves had made? And Mr. Madison, in debate, de- 
clares, if any President shall presume to remove, with- 
out cause, or to reward his favorites, he would be Hable 
to impeachment; but “he cannot conceive how any Pre- 
sident could be guilty of such a gross violation of duty,” 
But has he not lived to sce it? 

But, suppose it be decided that the President has this 
power, no doubt exists but that he is responsible for the 
abuse of it. It is certainly a most responsible and delicate 
trust, and never to be exercised except in extreme cases, 
where the publie interests imperiously demand it. And 
is it not the duty of the Senate, if possible, to check every 
abuse of this power? 

There is not a Senator on this floor, nor an individual 
in this nation of any respectability of character, and a 
friend to the country, who will say that the President has 
the right to use this power to gratify his malice or caprice, 
or to purchase “golden opinions.” But there are some, 
and I regret to see it, who have advanced sentiments on 
this subject which are well calculated to encourage the 
most monstrous abuse of this power. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Woonnury] was understood to say 
“< that every officer who differed in political sentiment, or 
opposed the election of a Chief Magistrate, from a sense 
of decency, cught to retire; and if he did not, he had no 
reason to complain if he was turned out of office.” This, 
{belicve, was at one period the New York doctrine, but 
certainly a doctrine inconsistent with the rights of private 
opinion, hostile to the best interests of the country, and 
dangerous, if not wholly destructive of civil liberty. 1 
pronounce, without hesitation, that any citizen who dares 
not exercise his clective franchise, independently, is a 


to the end of the next session,” depends upon the con- 
struction of the word ‘happen ” ‘Whatis its meaning? 
“To come by chance or accident.» Does a forcible re- 
moval by the President comé within this definition? It 
will not, and cannot be claimed. It is not a vacancy which 
“happens” within the meaning or the letter of the con- 
stitution. This point has been settled by the Senate in 
the case of Mr. Lanman, a Senator from Connecticut, 
whose term expired on the 3d March, 1825. The Senate 
was convened, by special call of the President, onthe 4th 
March, The Legislature of Connecticut, not being in 
session, the Governor of Connecticut made a temporary 
appointment, and forwarded a commission, under this 
provision of the constitution—— If vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the Legis- 
lature of any State, the Executive thereof may make tem- 
porary appointments, until the next meeting of the Legis- 
lature,which shall then fill such vacancies.” After full 
debate, the Senate decided, by a large vote, that Mr. 
Lanman was not entitled toa scat, upon the ground that, 
although there was a vacancy, the vacancy had not “hap- 
pened” within the meaning of the constitution. This 
appears to me to be a much stronger case than the one 
under consideration. In the case of Mr. Lanman, the va- 
cancy occurred by the expiration of the term of his office. 
A vacancy actually existed, and the only question was, 
how this vacancy had occurred; and, although there was 
a vacancy, the Senate would not permit the vacancy to be 
filled by the Executive, on the ground that the vacancy 
did not “happen.” What is the present case? Had 
these vacancies * happened” by casualty or accident? No. 
‘There was no vacancy; but the President endeavors-~yes, 
he attempts to make a “ vacancy happen,” by a forcible 
removal of the officer!!! Comnient cannot be necessary; 
the bare statement is sufficient to satisfy every unpre- 
Judiced mind that such vacancy does not ‘*happen;” and, 
of course, by the decision of the Senate in the other case, 
it is not in the power of the President to fill such vacancy, 
under the provision of the constitution, viz. «The Presi 
dent shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, &e;” being pre- 
cisely the same language as in the case of Mr. Lanman; 
and, sir, among those who voted: in the negative, on the 
resolution to permit Mr. Lanman to take his seat, there 
appears the name of General Jackson, the present Presi- 
dent of the United States!! ‘The doctrine contended for 
by the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. Livixesrox] has, 1 
believe, met with few supporters. There are but few 
even of his own political friends, I trust, who are willing, 
by such concessions to the Executive as he has made, to 
surrender at once all the rights of the Senate. [fe con. 
tended that the President has the “perpetual power of 
appointment”’—that when the Senate has rejected his no- 
minations, he can fillthe vacancies existing after the expira- 
tion of the session of the Senate. Such a doctrine leads at 
once,to absolute and despotic power in the President, and 
can never be tolerated by a republican people. With my 
impressions, it certainly cannot be expected that I should 
vote for the confirmation of any nomination, made in place 
of any one who is declared by the President to have been 
removed, unless information is given of the causes for 
which, in the opinion of the President, a removal has be- 
come necessary; as] hold it to be the duty of the Senate 
to inquire into those causes, to enable it to decide cor- 
rectly whether the public interest requires a removal. 
And, further, that the President cannot create, or cause 
a vacancy to “happen,” by removing an officer appoint- 
ed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and, 
more especially, immediately after the adjournment of the 
Senate; or, under any circumstances, without the advice 
and consent of the Senate for the removal; since the same 
power is necessary to remove as to appoint. 

The Executive Journal, which has been published, 
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slave! and any one who would punish a man for the’ free 
exercise of this right, isa tyrant! It matters not by what 
name he is called. If this is republican doctrine, I have 
not yet learned it in more than thirty ‘years’ experience., 
Let us examine this doctrine fairly and candidly, and see 
its results. The picture is before us. Look at the hordes 
of hungry office-hunters, surrounding the quarters of Gene- 
ral Jackson on his arrival in this city, previous to his 
entering on the duties of his office. In the front rank, 
marshalled, the hircling cditors of newspapers! retailers 
of slander! pressing on with their bills, and demanding 
- payment; and threatening to turn their tremendous engines 
against the successful candidate, if their bills are protested, 
or are not promptly paid! About fifty of this class have 
received their reward!!. In the dark ages, the purse and 
the sword were considered amply sufficient to secure the 
sceptre.” In modern times, the press must be subsi- 
dized! Why this tremendous rush of hungry leeches, 
and desperate fortune-hunters, to the city of Washington, 
during the last winter? Nothing of this kind was ever 
witnessed on any former occasion! Could these creatures 
produce the bond? Did they labor for hire? Were they 
promised their reward? The laborers on a canal were 
never more punctual in their attendance on Saturday 
evening, to reccive their wages for their week’s labor. 
Such a system of rewards and punishments is calculated 
to debase the moral sense of the community! It is a regu- 
lar system of bribery and corruption! 1f proscription for 


the free exercise of the elective franchise, and the distri.. 


bution of the offices as rewards, is to be the order of the 
day—farewell Liberty—-she soon takes her flight from the 
abodes of men. 

Some removals made by Mr. Jefferson have been quot- 


ed, to justify the system of proscription for difference of 


opinion. Mr. J. disclaimed the principle: he expressly 
declared, ‘the right of private opinion shall never be in- 
vaded by me”—-and when several attempts were made, in 


Connecticut and in Delaware, to procure the removal of 


his political opponents, he declined: the reasons for re- 
moval were expressly assigned by him. Let the parallel 
be drawn between the administration of Mr. Jefferson and 
the present administration—between the present and all 
preceding administrations—and view the contrast! In one 
‘ year, more removals have been made than within the fifty 
preceding! And the worst and most dangerous feature in 
this case is, that they have been without any cause assign- 
ed; and when the causes have been sought, none have 
been found--they have been refused, except in one or 
two cases. Where a cause has been assigned, (in one 
instance,) it has been of a character, which, in my judg- 
ment, might have been refused with much more credit to 
the. person making the removal, viz. ‘that the head ofa 
department, and one in which large sums of money are 
disbursed, should have those about him in whom he could 
place perfect confidence,” that they would not keep a 
vigilant watch over his official conduct—and is it come to 
this? Where are your guards about the public treasury? 
Must every clerk in the offices be your political and per- 
sonal friend—your menjal servant, who breathes by your 
permission? Sir, this is a very dangerous doctrine! At is 
the doctrine of the midnight assassin--the highway rob- 
ber! He selects his friends in whom he can place confi- 
dence, that heshall not be betrayed! And must the same 
selection be made in your departments? Under such a 
system, how long can public confidence be retained? If 
the sword is suspended by a thread over the subaltern 
officer, who dares expose malfeasance in the head? : Where 
is the difference between such a system, and the Lettres 
de Cachet, or the Inquisition? Your liberties are gone 
for ever! 
But removals of clerks in the departments are without 
precedent in this or any other country. In the highest 
party times, no such removals have heretofore been made! 


And, although much individual distress has been produced 


by other removals—widows and orphans left destitute and 
without bread, yet such cases of distress are light com- 
pared with some of these—-but an appeal to sympathy is 
useless. + - 

Although great confusion has been produced by the 
remoyal of postmasters, and the public interest may be 
not a little jeopardized by the changes in the collectors 
and other receivers of public moneys, the most palpable 
loss to the public has accrued from the removals in the 
public offices. The Retrenchment Committee verily be- 
lieved some of these departments might be reduced! 
What answer do you receive from the Reformers? Oh, 
no! We want more clerks! We cannot keep our accounts 
without the aid of Congress.” No talents or skill can 
adjust them ‘ without the interposition of Congress,” says 
your Fourth Auditor. And, further, this same auditor, lately 
editor or printer of a newspaper, in speaking of one of his 
brother editors, says, ‘it js just to the present Comptrol- 
ler to state, that he is devising means to change the mode 
of keeping his books, to make them present the truth.” 
Here we have, in a document accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s message, the important and interesting fact, that a 
new officer, late editor, is very gravely and seriously puz- 
zling his wits to make his books “present the truth.” 
< No talents or skill (of editors probably, as he speaks of 
his own knowledge) can adjust their accounts without the 
aid of Congress.” Do they calculate that Congress has 
the power to make an editor a good accountant? 

But the evil resulting from the removal of experienced 
accountants in their offices, to give place to favorites, is 
manifesting itself in the loud and incessant complaints of 
those who come to settle their accounts at these depart- 
ments. Confusion and loss of papers and vouchers, long 
and tedious detentions, have disappointed many, who have 
settled their accounts before without embarrassment or 
delay. And there is good ground to fear that this pro- 
phecy of the Fourth Auditor will soon become matter of 
history, and such confusion ensue in these offices, as to 
require the aid of Congress, if not the ‘sponge,’’ to 
restore order. 

One word, on the right of removing faithful officers. 
Has not the officer in your department a right to presume, 
when he receives an appointment to an office, not limited 
by any law, that he shall be continued during good be- 
havior, when no removals have ever been made except for 
cause? And is it not a violation of good faith to remove a 
faithful and competent. officer without cause? 

By the act limiting the term of office to four years, a 
provision is indeed made, ‘‘removable at pleasure;” but 
can it be claimed that this power is vested in the Presi- 
dent alone? Why was not the power given in express 
terms? It can only be construed, at the pleasure of the 
appointing power. The principal object of that law was 
to secure a faithful accountability in the officers, as is 
evident from its embracing those officers only to whom 
the public moneys were entrusted. The effect, however, 
is to limit the term of office-—to leave a vacancy in every 
office during each Presidential term, and certainly super- 
sedes any necessity of removals, for the purpose of filling 
such vacancies with the political friends of the President, 
if such be his object. And, under this act, the term of the 
office being fixed, the incumbent can have no claim to re~ 
appointment, over any of his fellow-citizens, except from 
his faithful discharge of duty. But, sir, a removal (except 
for misconduct) cannot but be viewed as a breach of good 
faith on the part of the Governments it is in the nature of 
a contract for four years’ service; and, on the faithful per- 
formance by the officer, the Government is hound in good 
faith to fulfil on its part. 

. But there is one view of this case which is of serious 
import, as involving the power, the right, and duty of the 
Senate. Take, for example, the cases of the Treasurer 
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of the United States, the District Attorney in Connecticut, 
and the Collector of the port of New Orleans. These 
officers were nominated to the Senate, and confirmed 
during the last session of Congress. Two of these officers 
were appointed for four years. , An attempt was made to 
postpone the numinations-until the fourth of March, which 
failed; and the nominations were confirmed bya full, if 
not unanimous vote. The Senate continued in session 
until informed by the President he had no further com- 
munication to make; and, almost immediately after the 
adjournment, these officers are removed. I leave this sub- 
ject, by proposing the following questions, which I shall 
Tiva for the Senate and for the public to decide. Was it 
competent for the President to make these removals with- 
out cause? Was it respectful to the Senate? What check 
has the Senate over appointments, if the President can 
remove all the officers appointed under the constitution 
immediately after adjournment? Let these questions be 
duly considered by the Senate, Has the honest and faith- 
ful discharge of duty no claim on public confidence? Are 
twelve thousand offices, in the gift of the President, to be 
used as bribes, or rewards for political panders? Are the 
litle knots of self-created committees to single out the 
objects of Executive proscription and vengeance, and di- 
vide the spoils among themselves and their associates? Is it 
matter of surprise that so many appointments should be 
made of those who are bankrupt in fortune and in charac- 
ter? How long can you expect men of integrity and 
moral worth to fill responsible stations? Have such been 
selected for office? Has the question been, Is he ho- 
nest? Is he capable? Is he fuithfal to the constitution?” 
Or is the question, what service has he rendered, or can 
he render, to the dominant party? And, what compensa- 
tion does he deserve in payment for the past, or to ensure 
his aid in future? 

Are these. the principles upon which the American 
Government is to be administered? Ave the rights and 
liberties of twelve millions of people in no danger? Is 
there not a redeeming spirit m the people? Must the 
tree of liberty, planted by our fathers, and watered and 
nourished with their tears and their blood, which has so 
long flourished, and overshadowed this happy country, 
wither and die in our hands, without one effort for its 
protection? 

[Here the debate closed for this day. ] 


Friary, May 21, 1850. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution 
heretofore submitted by Mr. FOOT, as modified by him 
on the 20th January, in relation to future sales of public 
lands, with the motion to postpone it indefinitely. . 

Mr, BENTON threw himself upon the indulgence of 
the Senate for a few minutes, [he said] while he endeavor- 
ed, with proofin hand, to vindicate the truth of histery, 
and to check the progress of a great and mischievous er- 
ror, which had engrafted itself on the preceding part of 
the debate, and obtained a wide circulation through mul- 
tiplied editions ofa printed speech. This error, or rather 
this sct of errors, for there wasa system of them, related to 
the question of relative merit between the two great sections 
of the Union, the North and the South, in reference to the 
passing of the famous ordinance of 1787, for the exclusion of 
slavery, and general good government of the Northwestern 
Territory. He (Mv. B.] had flattered himself, at the time 
of the spoken debate, that the problem of this disputed 
merit had been solved by the reading of some passages 
from the Journals of the old Congress; and that the claims 
of the South to the merit of passing, as well as conceiving 
it, having been established, no further use would be made 
of that ordinance for the purpose of poisoning the West 
against the South. In this hope and belief he had found 
himself mistaken; and the publication of the printed de- 


bate had shown him that the original error, after full-de- 
tection and clear exposure, was still adhered to; and-its 
dissemination zealously promoted by new and profuse edi- 
tions of the speech which contained it. Seeing all this, 
and knowing it to be the obvious effect of this error to 
create unfounded prejudices in the West, and thereby to 
aid in bringing about a state of things.to enable one-half 
of the Union to govern and oppress the other, he felt it 
to be his duty to coine forward again in defence of the 
South, and to do his work, on this occasion, ina way to 
save future trouble to himself, and to prevent a great 
mischief to the Union. For this purpose, he would 
have recourse to plain language and strong facts; to 
proofs which could not be denied, and authorities which 
could not be questioned; and would begin by reading 
the erroneous passage, and end by proving it to be er- 
roneous. 


TUE PASSAGE, 
Extract from Mr. Webster’s Speech in reply to Mr. Hayne. 


“< An attempt has been made to transfer from the North 
to the South the honor of this exclusion of slayery from 
the Northwestern Territory. The Journal, without argu- 
ment or comment, refutes such attempt. ‘fhe cession by 
Virginia was made, March, 1784, On the 19th April fol- 
lowing, a committcc, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, 
Chase, and Howell, reported a plan fora temporary go- 
vernment of the Territory, in which was this article : 
«That, after the year 1800, there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuniary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes whereof the party shall 
have been convicted.’ Mr. Seren, of. North Carolina, 
moved to strike out this paragraph. ‘The question was 
put, according to the form then practised: ‘Shall these 
words stand as part of the plan, &c” New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, seven States, voted in the 
affirmative. Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, in 
the negative. North Carolina was divided. As the con- 
sent of nine States was necessary, the words could not 
stand, and were struck out accordingly. Mr. Jefferson 
voted for the clause, but was overruled by his colleagues. 

“In March of the next year, [1785] Mr. King, of Mas- 
sachusetis, seconded by Mr. Ellery, of Rhode Island, pro- 
posed the formerly rejected article, with this addition: 
€ And that this regulation shall be an article of. compact, 
and remain a fundamental principle of the constitutions 
between the thirteen original States and cach of the 
States described in the resolve,’ &c. On this clause, 
which provided the adequate and thorough security, the 
eight Northern States at that time voted affirmatively, and 
the four Southern States negatively. ‘The votes of nine 
States were not yet obtained; and thus the provision was 
again rejected by the Southern States. The perseverance 
of the North held out, and two years afterwards the object - 
was attained.” 

Mr. B. said, this passage contained a sct of small errors, 
which appeared to be subordinate and subsidiary to the 
main one. These he would specify, without taking the 
trouble to disprove, knowing that they would fail of them- 
selves when the superior. planet, ‘of which they were sa- 
tellites, was expunged from the system. ‘The first of 
these subaltern misiakes was the statement that New Jer- 
sey voted for retaining the non-slayery clausé, reported 
by Mr. Jefferson, in April; 1784. It was not'so. New 
Jersey did not vote upon that occasion. She was not pre- 
sent as a State, having but one member in’ the hall, [Mr. 
Dick] and although he was indulged in putting his indi- 
vidual yote upon the Journal, to show his sentiments, ac- 
cording to the courtesy of the old Congress, yét that vote 
was the act of an mdividual, not of a State, the vote of 
which could not be counted without the presence. and 
concurrence of two members, and the vote of Mr. Dick 
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was not counted. - The second of these errors is, in say- 
ing that seven States voted in the affirmative on that occa- 
sion... There were but six so voting. The third, in say- 
ing that the consent of nine States was necessary to retain 
this clause—a mistake which grows out of a confused un- 

` derstanding of the powers of the Congress of the Confede- 
ration, which required different numbers to transact dif- 
ferent degrees of business. Business of the highest order, 
as the declaration of war, the conclusion of peace, the ne- 
gotiation of treaties, levying taxes, borrowing moncy, &e. 
required the consent of nine States; but the act of seven 
was sufficient for ordinary legislation, and of this charac- 
ter was the ordinance in question. The fourth mistake, 

_ and the most material of the smaller ones, was, in saying 
that Mr. King’s proposition was rejected by the vote of 
the Southern States. The fact is, it was not rejected at 
all. It was adopted, and so stated in the Journal, (vol. 4, 
p. 482.) The fifth error is, in ascribing to Mr. King the 
merit of providing the adequate and thorough security for 
the exclusion of slavery by compact, and making it a fun- 
damental principle in the constitutions of the new States, 
unalterable but by the consent of the old ones; that iden- 
tical provision being a part of the ordinance reported by 
Mr. Jefferson, in the preceding year, not as an adjunct to 
the non-slavery clause alone, but as a security for all the 
articles in the ordinance, placed at the end of the or- 
dinance when first drawn up, and now standing at the 
head of the six articles of compact, in the ordinance, as 
passed in 1787, (vol. 4, p- 380, 753.) A sixth crror of 
this brief paragraph is, in supposing that the ordinance 
reported by Mr. Jefferson did not pass into alaw, when 
the fact is that it did pass, and that, in five days after, the 
non-slavery clause was rejected, and without any motion 
to reinstate that clause, although eleven States were then 
present, (Mr. Beatty, of New Jersey, having joined his 
colleague,) and, of these eleven States, eight were from 
the north of the Potomac, and three from the south; 
seven were non-slaveholding, and four otherwise. The 
competent number of non-slavcholding States were pre- 
sent, todo what they pleased with tic ordinance; and 
they pleased to let it pass without an effort or a motion to 
reinstate the non-slavery clause. The votes were--New 

- Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerscy, Pennsylvania, Meryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, in the afirmative; South Caro- 
lina in the negative; Georgia and Delaware absent. — 
(Same page.) 

Having passed rapidly over the enumeration and de- 
tection of these subaltern mistakes,- Mr. B. proceeded to 
*the great and cardinal error-—the supreme mischief-maker 
of the whole set--which had put him upon his fect, viz. 
the reiterated assertion that the ordinance of ’87 was the 
work of the North, and not of the South, and was passed 
into a law by the perseverance of the former. This was 
the great mistake which it was his business to overthrow, 
and overthrow it he would; for the naked, undeniable, 
and unimpeachable truth was, that tlic merit of passing, 
as well as of conceiving, this ordinance, belonged to the 
South, and so the journals would prove to the conviction 
of every mind that was capable of receiving the impres- 
sions of truth. ‘The parts of the journal already quoted 
show thatthe non-slavery clause, and the criginal idea 
of laying the security, for all the stipulations in the ordi- 
nance, in the deep and immovable foundation of compact, 
originated with Mr. Jefferson. The parts which remain 
to be quoted, will show, that, in July, 1787, when only 
seven States were present, and five of these slaveholding, 
and four of them from the south of the Potomac, the 
ordinance, as it now stands, was repotted by a committee 
of five members, of whom three were from slaveholding 
States, and two from Virginia alone, and one of them the 
chairman; that it reccived its first reading the day it was 
reported; its second the next day, when one other State 


had joined; its third on the day ensuing; having gone 
through all the forms of legislation, and become a law in 
three days; receiving the vote of the eight States present, 
and the vote of every individual member from each State, 
except one, and that one from a free State north of the 
Potomac. - Mr. B. then read the Journal of the Congress 
of the Confederation, to prove the truth of this decisive 
and overwhelming statement. 


THE JOURNAL. 


« Wednesday, July 11th, 1787. 


c Congress assembled: Present, the seven States above- 
mentioned.” (Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Virginia, “North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia—7.) 

«The Committee, consisting of Mr. Carrington, (of 
Virginia,) Mr. Dane, (of Massachusetts,) Mr. R. TL. Lee, 
(of Virginia,) Mr. Kean, (of South Carolina,) ‘and Mr. 
Smith, (of New York,) to whom was referred the report 
of a committee touching the temporary government of 
the Western Territory, reported an ordinance for the go- 
verpment of the Territory of the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio; which was read a first time. 

te Ordered, That to-morrow be assigned for the second 
reading.” 

“Thursday, July 12th, 1787. 

c Congress assembled: Present, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. (8.) 

«c According to order, the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Territory of the United States northwest of 
the river Ohio, was read a second time. ; 

“Ordered, That to-morrow be assigned for the third 


eu 


reading of said ordinance. 
j «YPriday, July 13th, 1787. 


c Congress assembled: Present, as yesterday. 

< According to order, the ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Territory of the United States northwest 
of the river Ohio, was read a third time, and passed as 
follows:” g 

[cere follows the whole ordinance, in the very words 
in which it now appears among the laws of the United 
States, with the non-slavery clause, the provisions in fa- 
yor of schools and education, against impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts, laying the foundation and security 
of all these stipulations in compact, and repealing the or- 
dinance of 23d of April, 1784—the one reported by Mr, 
Jefferson. } 

cc On passing the above ordinance, the yeas and nays 
being required by Mr. Yates— 

Massachusetts--Mr. Holten, aye; Mr. Dane, aye. 

New York—Mr. Smith, aye; Mr. Yates, no; Mr. Har- 
ing, aye. 

New Jersey--Mr. Clarke, aye; Mr. Schureman, aye. 

Delaware——Mr. Kearney, aye; Mr. Mitchell, aye. 

Virginia—Mr. Grayson, aye; Mr. R. H. Lee, aye; Mr. 
Carrington, aye. 

North Carolina-~Mr. Blount, aye; Mr. Hawkins, aye. 

South Carolina—Mr. Kean, aye; Mr. Huger, aye. 

Gcorgia--Mr. Few, aye; Mr. Pierce, aye. 

So it was resolved in the affirmative.” (Page 754, 
volume 4.) 


Mr. B. resumed, saying, look into this vote, and ana- 
lyze it. How many slave States were present? Five. 
How many free ones? Three. How many slave States 
absent? None. How many free ones? Five, How ma- 
ny States present from the south of the Potomac? Four. 
How many from New-England? One. How many ab- 
sent from each? None from the South; all but one from 
New England. Which gave the greatest number of in- 
dividual votes? Virginia——that same Virginia which fur- 
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nished the first and the last chairman which reported 
the ordinance, and was.always foremost in justice and 
generosity to the West. She gave three individual votes 
for the passage of this ordinance, no other State giving 
but two. : 2 

Such-is the history of the conception, the progress, and 
final passage of this ordinance; such the evidence of the. 
Journal, which for ever establishes it as a Southern mea- 
sure. The South conceived it, matured it, and passed it. 
She gave it to the West for the government of the terri- 
tory which she had given to the confederacy; and she gave 
it as it now stands, filled with all the meritorious provi- 
sions which have been so highly extolled upon the assump- 
tion that the honors of the act belonged to the North. 
And now, what is the reward which the South is receiv- 
ing? Unqualified reproach and reprobation, as the op- 
poser of that measure! Unqualified and persevering as- 


sertion that she was the enemy, the North the friend of 


that measure! When this vast mistake, big with so many 
evil consequences, was first committed, it was heard with 
surprise and amazement, but with the charity and indul- 
gence which is due to unintentional error. As such, it 
was treated; as such, rectified, or attempted to be rectifi- 
ed. The journals were produced and read; and an ac- 
knowledgment of the mistake, with a restitution of its 
usurped honors to the South, were looked for as a natural 
and regular consequence. Instead of this, so just and so 
reasonable reparation, so indispensable, indeed, to the 
honor of all concerned, we sce the detected error still 
persisted in—the usurped honors still retained and worn. 
We see the reading of the journal, which establishes the 
rights of the South, contemptuously referred to, as an 
“attempt to transfer” these honors from their true owner 
to a false pretender; and we are told, inthe most compen- 
dious style of contradiction, that this same journal, “ with- 
out argument or comment, refutes such attempt.” Instead 
of retraction and amends, we see repetition and insult. 
We sce allthe arrangements for overpowering the truth, 
and expelling it from the land. We see the speech which 
contains the planetary error, and all its inferior satellites, 


reprinted over and over again, multiplied into a myriad of 


copies, poured into the country under the franking pri- 
vilege, placed as a manualin every hand, to inculcate a 
cruel misrepresentation upon every mind, to give a false 
direction to the gratitude and resentment of the West; 
and, under the influence of passions thus excited, to bring 
that great section of the Union into the political field un- 
der the guidance of a Massachusetts lead, for the restora- 
tion of a defeated and repudiated party. Thisis too much. 
it is carrying the privileges of error far beyond their law- 
ful bounds. Itis a fight into that region in which the as- 
sertions are to be limited, not by the boundaries of truth 
and honor, but by the capacities of invention and the limits 
of credulity. 

Having disposed of this great error, and all its auxilia- 
aes, Mr. B. took up another part of the same printed 
speech, which he would not have risen to notice, but, be- 
ing on his feet, and having the speech in his hand, he 
would read the part referred to, and extend a remark up- 
on it. 


THE PASSAGE. 


£< In the course of my observations the other day, I paid 
a passing tribute of respect toa very worthy. man, Mr. 
Dane, of Massachusetts. It so happened, that he drew 
the ordinance of 1787, for the government of the North- 
western Territory. A man of so much ability, and so Hit- 
tle pretence; of so great a capacity to do good, and so un- 
mixed a disposition to do it for its own sake; a gentleman 
who acted an important part forty years ago, in a measure, 
the influence of which is still deeply felt in the very mat- 
ter which was the subject of debate, might, I thought, re- 
ceive from me a commendatory recognition. 


Vou. VIL-~57 


tious on the subject. 
matter of ridicule, that I had introduced into the. debate 

the name of one Nathan Dane, of whom he assures us he. 

had never before heard. : 
had never before heard of Mr. Dane, I am sorry forit: 
It shows him less acquainted with the public men of the 

country, than I had supposed. 
that a sneer from him, at the mention of the name of: Mr. 
Dane, is in bad taste. 
bition, sir, either with the honorable gentleman or myself, 
to accomplish as much to make our names known to ad- 
vantage, and remembered with gratitude, as Mr. Dane has 


just fame of any Southern man. 


‘But the honorable member. was inclined, to. be face- 
He was rather disposed to make it 


Sir, if the honorable membe 


Let me tell him, howeveér,. 


It may well be a high mark of am- 


But the truth is, sir, I suspect, that Mr. 


accomplished. ] 
He is of Massachusetts, 


Dane lives a little too far north. 


and too near the north star to be reached by the honora- 


ble gentleman’s telescope. If his sphere had happened 
torange south of Mason and Dixon’s line, he might, pro- | 
bably, have come within the scope of his vision!” 

* * * * * * 


‘6 Sir, I thank God that, if I am gifted with little of the 
spirit which is able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet 
none, as I trust, of that other spirit, which would drag 
angels down. When I shall be found, sir, in my place 
here, inthe Senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, 
because it happened to spring up beyond the little limits 
of my own State, or neighborhood; when I refuse, for any 
such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to American 
talent, to elevated patriotism, to sincere devotion to liber- 
ty and the country; or, if I see an uncommon endowment 
of Heaven--if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in 


any son of the South—and. if, moved by local prejudice, 


or gangrened by State jealousy, I get up here to abate 
the tithe of a hair from his just character and just fame, 
may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth!” 

Mr. B. proceeded to remark upon this passage. He 
said, the meaning and import of it was perfectly apparent, 
and reduced its object to two points; the commendation 
of one person, and the condemnation of another. The 
favored object of applause was the orator’s self, the sub- 


ject of condemnation was the Senator from South Caro- 


lina, who had been his adversary in the debate, [General 
Haryz.] The Senator from Massachusetts made a prayer 
of thanksgiving to his God, because he was not like the 
Senator from South Carolina, in this, that, instead of sneer- 
ing at merit which displayed itself beyond the limits: of 
his own State, he honored it wherever discoverable, in 
every part and section of the Union. This is the sub- 
stance of the first prayer, for there are two of them; and 
its allusion and reference is to Mr. Dane. He is the mor- 
tal lifted into the skies, and made into an angel by one 
gentleman, and drawn down again and placed upon the 
earth by the other. The Senator from Massachusetts had 
exalted this gentleman [Mr. Dane] to the sphere of the 
demi-gods, deified by the ancients for the divine wisdoni 
of their legislation; the Senator from South Carolina, by 
the simple process of reading a paragraph, restored him 
to the earth, and exhibited his person in the den of the 
Hartford Convention. This is called dragging the angel 
down, andis supposed to bespeak that ‘other spirit,” not 
named, butunderstood, which the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is so thankful he does not possess; with how much: 
reason, will presently appear. 

The second prayer was the reverse of the first one— 
a prayer of imprecation—and invoked the Divine ven- 
geance upon the offending organ, if, moved -by. a base pas- 
sion, it should ever abate the tenth part of a hair from the 
Mr. B. admitted that the 
form of this prayer was fine; its words fine; its sentiments 
fine; but he presumed to say that something else besides 
finery was necessary to give value to words and sentiments, 
in prayers as well as speeches, and that this essential in- 
gredient appeared to be lacking in the prayer referred to. 
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The Senator from Massachusetts invoked a judgment up- 
on his’ tongue if it should detract the smallest portion of 
merit from Southern men; the aforesaid tongue being so 


endure through all time, with the mere temporary relin- 
quishment, for twenty-five or thirty years, and let the can- 
did and intelligent declare which would have been most 
employed in the work of -detraction, in the very time of wise, and have best secured the true and permanent inte- 
making the invocation. For it was in the same point of|rest.and safety of the Western country.” 

time, and in. the delivery of the same speech, that enough | . Mr. B. resuming, said the fact was the reverse of what 
was abated from a Virginian’s merit, and transferred to a/the Senator from Maine had supposed; that the Northern 
New Englander, to rank the latter above all the legisla-| States had done what he had imputed to the South, and 
tors of antiquity; above Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa Pom-| this the journals would show. 

pilus: It was in this same speech that the merit of pass-| Mr. B. then read, from the secret journals of the Con- 


ing the whole applauded ordinance of *87 was taken from | federation, the history of the transaction i On: 
all'the men of the South, and transferred to the men of pe ss eal es ane ee: as pie ae za 
wats, vol. 4, p. 120-123, 


the North. It was in this same speech that Mr. Dane, of : 
Massachusetts, is reiterated as the author of the ordinance; “ That the Secretary of the United States for the de- 
partment of Foreign Affairs (Mr. Jay] be, and hereby is, 


which was reported by Mr. Carrington, of Virginia, in 

°87, and chiefly copied from the one reported by Mr. instructed to propose, and, if possible, obtain, the follow- 

Jefferson, three years before. It was in this same speech ing stipulations: That the citizens of the United States 
shall not be interrupted in transporting the bona fide pro- 


that the merit of securing the stipulations with the new A P rae a Mace 
States in the Northwest, by compact, was taken from Mr. ductions of the United States upon the Mississippi river, 
from thirty-one degrees north latitude to the city of New 


Jefferson, and bestowed upon Mr. King, of New York. 
In fine, it was in this same speech (another part of it) Orleans, where they shall be allowed to land the same, 
that the merit of drawing the Declaration of Independence jand permission shall bë granted them to occupy store- 
was disparaged, and abated, by repeating what another houses and other necessary buildings for the reception 
federalist had said before, (Mr. Timothy Pickering,) and thereof. That the boats or other vessels, on board of 
what Mr. Jefferson had complained of in one of his last which the said, productions shall have been transport- 
letters to Mr. Madison, that there was nothing new in|€d, shall have free leave to return up the Mississippi, pro- 
that paper; that its sentiments had been resolved over and | vided that so far as they navigate below thirty-one degrees 
over again, in public assemblies, before they were embo- north latitude, they shall not load any species of goods, 
died in the Declaration. Here is abatement, not of a hair, | Wares, or merchandise whatsoever, but by permission of 
but of-mountains of merit; not an abatement only, but a the Spanish Government of Florida. That the American 
transfer of the abated merits to the North; not a transfer merchants or. factors shall have free leave to reside at 
New Orleans, for the purpose of receiving such American 


only, but a casting back of reproach and insult upon the : cae, aaa 
productions as may be brought down the Mississippi; and 


South, and all this persisted in, after the error of it had 1 ) $ 

been fully detected and clearly exposed. In the midst of for exporting the same from thence in American or Span- 

these things--flagrante delicto-the judgment upon the ish bottoms, under the regulations of the respective coun- 
tries. That a duty not exceeding two and a half per cent. 


tongue is invoked! Certainly it is a long time, something : A 
like six thousand years, since any miraculous affection of | ad valorem, shall be paid to the crown of Spain, upon all 
the tongue, either of man or beast, of fastening or loosen- American produce shipped from the same city of New 
ing, has been exhibited to the world. Certainly there was Orleans, in American bottoms, within six months after 
no need for any new or modern instance to illustrate the such exportation, for which good and sufficient bonds shall 
great impunity with which these sudden and miraculous be given, Pek ened to the departure of any vessel on 
chastisements may be invoked by offending mortals; and, board of which such produce shall be laden. That Ame- 
therefore, it was, that no one felt any surprise at seeing | “Can vessels may freely navigate up the said river Missis- 
the gentleman’s tongue still unfastened to the roof of his sippi, from the mouth to the said city of New Orleans, but 
mouth, and going on just as loosely after as before his | Shall not carry any species of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise whatever, contrary to the regulations of the crown of 


prayer. 7 r ; he 
Spain, under the pain of seizure and confiscation. That, 


Mr. B. then turned to one of the Senators from Maine, | >P% A eas x 
[Mr. Spracvr] and said there was something in liis‘speech, if, in the course of this negotiation with the Encargado 
de negocios of his Catholic Majesty, it shall be found indjs- 


jn the same debate, which he wished to set right; it relat- : : 
ed to the navigation of the Mississippi, and the imputed pensable for the conclusion of the same, that the United 
willingness of the Southern States to abandon it for ever to States and their citizens, for a limited time, should forbear 
the Spaniards, arid pay them an export duty for the privi- to use so much of the river Mississippi as 18 south of the 
lege of sending western produce from New Orleans to Southern boundary of the United States, the said Secre- 
foreign countries, and the prevention of all this by the re- tary be, and he hereby is, authorized anddirected, on be- 
sistance of the Northern States. [Here Mr. S. made half of the United States, to consent to an article or arti- 
some disclaimer, and stated something else as being what cles, stipulating, on their part, and that of their citizens, 
a forbearance of the use of the said river Mississippi, for 


he actually said.] Mr. B. rejoined, saying that he recol- : : 2 

lected what he now alleged, but it was not the point of his |} period not exceeding twenty years, from the Southern 

reference; that he was attending to a different part of the boundary of the United States, to its mouth in the ocean. 
c. &e. : 


gentleman’s speech, and would adopt it as printed, The 
On the question to agree to this resolution, the vote was, 


following is the part: 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Connecti- 
cut, New Vork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, in the affir- 
mative; Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, in the negative. : 

Upon this reading of the Journal, Mr. B. went on to 
remark, that the facts turned to out be precisely the contra- 
ry of what the gentleman had supposed, that the North- 
ern States had done the identical thing which he had. 
charged upon the South; but he did not impute to him 
any intentional error; on thé contrary, he saw the source 
of his mistake in å counter proposition, submitted by the 
Southern delegation, differing from the one adopted, in 


Mr. Sprague’s srercu—Extract. 


. “But the delegation from that State, (Virginia, ) in the 
same year, 1786, themselves, proposed to enter into per- 
manent stipulations with Spain, by which we should re- 
linquish, for ever, all right of transporting any articles up 
the Mississippi from its mouth; and. New Orleans should 
be-wiade an entrepot, at which our produce carried down 
the tiver should be landed, and pay duties to the Spanish 
crown and a consul of the United States there should be| 
responsible for every violation of these engagements. 
Now; sir; compare these renunciations and sacrifices, to 
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the important particular of making it a sine qua non, and 
thereby defeating the whole; on which the vote was as 
supposed by the Senator from Maine. In saying this 
much, -and -in absolving the Senator from Maine from 
intentional. mistake in this particular, Mr. B. added that 
he was acting upon a sense of what was due to himself-— 
he was acting as became him—with reference to what 
might be merited from him. ; 

Mr. B. said, he was now done with rectifying mistakes 
in the speeches of others, but he had the same office to 
perform upon his own speech. He had, in the speech 
which he delivered upon this resolution, in the early part 
of the debate, paid the homage of his poor respect to the 
good intentions of the mover, [Mr. Foor.] He believed 
at that time that the intentions of the gentleman were in- 
nocent and benevolent, but mistaken and injurious. Since 
that time, the gentleman had submitted a motion to pre- 
vent settlers from going on the public lands; and another 
to refer the graduation bill to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, when at itsthird reading, and on the 
point of passing. Te had also voted against letting set- 
tlers having the refuse lands at seventy-five cents peracre, 
aftcr moving to amend his own resolutions, by granting 
them donations of land; and he had seen him submit to 
the virtual rejection of his resolution in the shape of inde- 
finite postpcnement, when moved by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wrusver] without any expression of 
opposition, while he had betrayed successive sensibility at 
his [Mr. B.’s] attempts to reject it in plain terms. These 
things, and some others, convinced him that he was mista- 
ken as to the gentleman’s good intentions; and he now 
acknowledged his error in the face of the Senate, and re- 
voked it. 

Before he resumed his seat, [Mr. B. proceeded to say] 
there was one point in the debate on which he would say 
something; it was the point which related to the Supreme 
Court, and which asserted its authority to bind the States 
by its decisions. He had observed some signs in the poli- 
tical zodiac before that debate came on, and he had, in 
consequence, kept a sharp look out for the corresponding 
events. He had read something in certain newspapers, 
the editors of which, the real editors, were aw fait in the 
business to which it related. He spoke of the Lexington 
(Kentucky) Reporter, and the Massachusetts (Boston) 
Journal, and would read the article which had arrested 
his attention, and prepared him to witness some extraor- 
dinary movement. : 


From the Kentucky Reporter. 


*€Guousra Ixprays.—An intimation has been given, 
that they (the Georgia Cherokecs) ought to take the best 
legal advice, and carry their cause before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where they would have jus- 
tice done them. A writer on this subject says, if they 
once obtain a decree in their favor, hands enough will be 
found to carry it into execution, At least, says the edi- 
tor of the Massachusetts Journal, we know of one pair 
which is ready.” 

This (said Mr. B.] looked like a preparatory note for a 
civil war with Georgia, and as such he endorsed it, and 
put the paper into his portfolio, and waited the fulfilment 
of the signs. The first thing that struck him, was the ar- 
gument in this chamber, on the part of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Wxzsrer] on a motion made by him- 
self to postpone a land debate, to establish, in the Supreme 
Court, an authority to bind the States of this Union by 
their decisions, and to subject them to the penalties of 
high treason if they refused to obey them. ‘This corre- 
sponded precisely with the scheme disclosed. in the news- 
paper, of getting a question between the Georgians and 
the Indians into the Supreme Court, and did what was ne- 
cessary to sustain the validity of the decision, which the 
two newspapers anticipated with so much certainty. The 
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court was then in session at this place, and: had. the imme- 
diate benefit of. the argument. ne SP ey ge he 

The next thing that struck him was the regular’ party 
opposition to the voluntary removal of the Indians ‘from 
Georgia. This removal had been going on for many years, 
and it was clear that, if they continued going, they would _ 
soon all be gone, and there would soon be no chance: for 
the ‘best legal advice,” to get a question between them 
and the Georgians into the Supreme Court. If, on the 
contrary, the Indians could be detained, there would be 
no difficulty for ‘legal advice” to take up a case, either 
under the laws and treaties. existing, or under laws to 
be made for the purpose. This opposition, then, to the 
removal of the Indians, which has deyeloped itself as a 
party measure, refers its origin to Lexington and Boston, 
and connects itself with a great catastrophe, to be pro- 
duced through the instrumentality of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. B. said, this was the exact process which had been fol- 
lowed in breaking up the Grecian confederacy. A quar- 
rel was sought with a member of the confederacy, the 
Locrians of Amphissa, and a trespass upon grounds dedi- 
cated to the heathen god Apollo was the pretext seized 
upon. The Council of Amphyctions was made the instru- 
ment; the ‘legal advice” of Eschines having carried the 
case before that tribunal, and obtained a decree against 
the Locrians. The decree was resisted—that. resistance 
was treason: and an army was raised to enforce the de- 
cree, and chastise the rebels. The battle of Cheronea grew 
out of all these measures, that battle of which the Oracle 
had foretold: ‘The Vanquished weeps; the Victor dies.” 
And so was the issue. The Thebans and Athenians, join- 
ing the people of Amphissa, were vanquished with them, 
and wept the downfall of liberty in Greece; the other ci- 
ties, with Philip of Macedon, executed the decree of the 
Amphyctions, and died in the conquest. The Grecian 
confederacy expired; and so will it be with the American 
confederacy, if the plan signified from Lexington and Bos- 
ton can be carried out; if the Indians can be prevented from 
leaving Georgia, a case got into the Supreme Court, the 
decision pronounced which is anticipated, and an armed 
force sent to execute it. i 

Mr. SPRAGUE said, that, after thìs subject had slum- 
bered for two months upon the table, under a mass of 
other matter, nothing could have been more unexpected 
than this, its sudden revival. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. Benron] at this late hour, in almost. the ex- 
piring moments of the session, has undertaken to. point 
out certain supposed mistakes of mine, in relation to the 
navigation of the Mississippi. I shall not, sir, protract 
this untimely discussion further than to re-affirm my for- 
mer statements. ‘The errors upon this subject are on the 
side of the gentleman, not mine. I said nothing that is 
not fully sustained by the highest authority, by the speeches 
of My. Madison, Mr, Monroe, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Grayson, 
in the Virginia Convention, and the journals of the Conti- 
nental Congress. I then had the books in my hand, and 
read from them to the Senate. 

I stated, sir, that the delegation from Virginia, (not the 
South generally, butthe delegates from that State, ) in the 
year 1786, proposed to enter into permanent stipulations 
with Spain, by which we should relinquish,. for ever, all 
right of transporting any articles up the Mississippi from 
its mouth; and New Orleans should be made an entrepot, 
at which our produce, carried down the river, should be 
landed, and pay duties to the Spanish crown; and a consul 
of the United States there should be responsible for every 
violation of these engagements! Now, sir, compare these 
renunciations and sacrifices, to endure through all time, 
with the mere temporary. relinquishment for twenty-five 
or thirty years, and let the candid and intelligent declare 
which would have been most wise, and have best secured 
the true and permanent interests and safety of the West- 
ern country. 
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Notwithstanding the gentleman’s assertion, that the re- 
verse of this was the fact, I maintain that such a proposi- 


tion was made by the delegates from Virginia, in 1786, 


and it will be found in the fourth volume of the secret, 


journals of Congress, published in 1821, p. 105 and-106.* 


Let it be remembered that my statement. was, that-such 


a proposition proceeded from the Virginia delegation; not, 
as the gentleman’s remarks indicate, fr 
rally, : 


. But I proceed, in addition, to say: There was a time 


when the Southern States, and Virginia with the rest, were 
disposed to make an absolute and perfect surrender of all 
right to.the waters of the Mississippi, but the Northern 
and Eastern States opposed it. 
their greatest distress, and for the purpose of obtaining 
succor from Spain. 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Monroe, and might have referred to 
other distinguished names; but their authority is too strong 
to. be shaken, and too elevated to be reached by that gen- 
tleman. .Indeed, he has not even adverted to their une- 
quivocal and decisive testimony. 


* The Virginia proposition was made August 29th, 1786, 
and is to be found extending’ from page 87 to page 108 
of the 4th volume of the secret journals. In pages 105 
and 106, in the following resolution: ; 

Resolved, That the Chargé des Affaires of the United 
States at the court of Spain be instructed to assure his 
Catholic Majesty of the high regard the United States en- 
tertain for his friendship, and of their earnest desire to 
cultivate and preserve always the best understanding be- 
tween his Majesty and the said States; that, as an evidence 
of this disposition, they are willing to settle their interfer- 
ing claims respecting the Mississippi, and the boundaries, 
upon the following principles: Ist. That New Orleans be 
made an entrepot, for the reception of the bona fide pro- 
duce of the United States brought down the river Missis- 
sippi by the citizens of the said States; such produce to 
be landed at said port for exportation. That the said citi- 
‘zens be at liberty to return with their boats empty, or 
with passengers only, up the Mississippi, to the places from 
whence they came. 2d. That such produce aforesaid shall 
pay there, or the merchants exporting it give bond for the 
payment, within six months from the date, of a duty not 
exceeding per cent. ad valorem, atthe time of export- 
ation, to the crown of Spain. ‘That such produce afore- 
said shall be exported thence, in Spanish, American, or 
French vessels: those in the bottoms of Spain, under the 
regulations of Spain; and those in the bottoms of America 
and France, under the regulations of the two countries, 
by treaty or otherwise. That imports of every kind and 
country to the said port, and up the said river, in Ameri- 


can and French bottoms, be prohibited; and that all ves- 


sels engaged in transportation of said exports shall come 
to such ports in ballast only. That the United States shall 
be authorized to appoint.a consul, to reside at New Or- 
leans, who shall be responsible for any violation of these 
stipulations by the citizens of the United States.” 

+ Extract from Mr. Madison’s speech in the Virginia 
Convention: 


«Jt was soon perceived, after the commencement of 
P ? 


the war with Britain, that, among the various objects that 
would affect the happiness of the people of America, the 
navigation of the Mississippi was one. . Throughout the 
whole history of foreign negotiation, great stress-was laid 
on its preservation. In the time of our greatest distresses, 
and particularly when the Southern States were the scene 
of war, the Southern States cast their eyes around to be 
: yelieved from their misfortune. It was supposed that as- 
sistance might be obtained for the relinquishment of that 
navigation. It was thought that, for so substantial a consi- 
deration, Spain might be induced to afford decisive succor. 
It was opposed by the Northern and Eastern States, They 


om the South gene- 


It was at the period of 


For this I produced the speeches of 


The gentleman has chosen this moment tg introduce, 
for the first time, into this debate, the subject of the re- 
moval of the Indians, upon which he has dilated in most 
extraordinary terms. Having presented my yjews in rela- 
tion to it, at the proper time, I have no inclination now to 
obtrude upon the Senate any further remarks; nor is there 
any necessity for doing so.. The whole cause of the alarum 
we have just heard, isthe statement, by one newspaper 
editor, of what another newspaper editor has said; from 
which the gentleman’s prolific imagination has conjured up 

“ Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire.” 


{Here the debate on Mr. FOOT’S resolution was finally 
brought to a close. ] 


SATURDAY, May 22, 1830. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate took wp for consideration the following bilt: 

‘6 Beit enaeted, &c. That, in all cases where any merchant 
of the United States shall have given an order on a fo- 
reign manufacturer or merchant, or his agent or super- 
cargo, for foreign merchandise, previous to the first day 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
and shall make it appear, to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, that the said order was given in the 
regular course of his business, and that it was not in the 
power of such merchant to countermand the said order 
subsequent to the passage of the act of the nineteenth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
entitled ‘An actin alteration of the several acts imposing 
duties on imports; and where it shall be further made to 
appear, in like manner, that the said merchandise was im- 
ported previous to the first day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-cight, the merchandise so 
imported shall be exempted from the operation of the act 
aforesaid, and be subject only to the duties to which it 
was liable previous to the passage of that act, 

‘Sue. 2. Andhe tt further enacted, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be authorized and directed to carry this act 
into effect, by refunding, out of any moncys in the trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, the duties imposed by 
the act aforesaid; provided the said duties have not been 
returned by drawback on exportation.” x 

Mr. DICKERSON opposed the passage of the bill. He 
was disposed to afford relief to merchants who actually 
suffered from unforeseen legislation, but he was opposed 
to the passage of a bill, general in its nature, and embrac- 
ing in its provisions a number and variety of cases which 
might affect the finances of the country to a very great 
amount. Ta 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, advocated the passage of the 
bill, and represented the distress and ruin which the tariff 
law of 1828 had brought on the importers of dry goods, 
in consequence of the period at which it passed. Orders 
had been issued for the fall goods, and arrangements made 
for their disposal, without anticipating the operation of 
the law of 1828. The consequence was immense loss, 
and overwhelming ruin to the importers. 

Mr. DICKERSON replied. He said that it was well 
known to importers, previous to sending out their orders, 
that such a bill was before Congress, and that its passage 
was expected. Speculation followed; and orders, to an 
immense amount, were sent forth, and the country inun- 


were sensible that it might be dangerous to surrender this 
important right, particularly to the inhabitants of the 
Western country. Butso it was, that the Southern States 
were for it, and the Eastern States opposed it.” 

And Mr. Monroe, after speaking of the constant efforts 
of Virginia to preserve this navigation, says: 

< There was a time, it is true, when even this State, in 
some measure, abandoned the object, by authorizing this 
cession to the court of Spain.” 
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dated with foreign goods, to the ruin. of the importers, 
and injury of domestic industry. . 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved an amendment to the bill, which 
will extend its provisions to those merchants who gave. 
their orders to the captain or supercargo of a vessel, and 
not immediately directed to a foreign merchant or manu- 
facturer; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WOODBURY had no objection either to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Seracue] or to the passage of the bill, He thought it 
was only an act of sheer justice to the mercantile commu- 
nity. In reply to the observation of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, [Mr. Dicxznson] he said that it was impossi- 
ble for the importer to have Known that the bill of 1828 
would pass, previous to issuing their orders, because it 
ought to be recollected that the passage of the tariff law 
of 1828 was not anticipated until a few days before it 
actually took place, on the 19th of May; and orders for 
merchandise were usually issued in the months of Februa- 
ry and March. 

Mr. HAYNE was opposed to the doctrine advanced by 
Mr. Dickenson, that we ought, on this subject, to legis- 
late for isolated cases, and not for a whole class of cases. 
He thought it always the most judicious mode of legisla- 
tion to be governed by general principles as long as they 
would enable us to provide for general evils; and when 
general rules could not embrace isolated and meritorious 
cases, it was then time enough to resort to individual le- 
gislation. 

Mr. DICKERSON differed with the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Haxnx] that this bill provided for a 
general class of cases. He believed that it embraced a 
variety of cases, widely different in their character; and 
he was unwilling to open a door that would enable gam- 
bling speculators to avail themselves ofa law which ought 
to extend its provisions only to those whose cases were 
carefully examined, and found to be worthy of the consi- 
deration and relief of the Government. ’ 

Mr. McKINLEY opposed the passage of the bill, be- 
cause It was impossible to anticipate the extent to which it 
would expose the treasury of the United States. He said 
it might turn out to be the largest appropriation bill which 
has been passed during the present session; and he was 
unwilling to open a door that would dispose of revenue 
which had been fairly and legally collected, until it was 
ascertained to what extent it would involve the finances 
of the country. He moved that it be laid on the table; 
which motion was negatived, as follows: yeas 16, nays 26. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, in reply to the remarks of 


Louisiana, [Mr. Joansrox] that it is better. to legislate on 
general principles; and whether the bill would. involve a 
great or a small amount of the public treasure, he thought 
it preferable to pass it, than to take up the several: cases 
embraced in its provisions, and legislate upon them in an 
isolated form. f bes 
On motion by Mr. SANFORD, the word ‘ supplies” 
was stricken out of the fifth line. 
Mr. LIVINGSTON moved to amend the bill by adding 
a proviso excluding those who had been refunded the du- 
ties by drawback on exportation; which was agreed to. 
The question was then put on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed, and read a third time; and it was rejected— 
ayes 20, noes 22, as follows: ; 
YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Brown, Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Dudley, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Iredell, Johnston, 
Holmes, Livingston, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
Maryland, Sprague, Webster, Woodbury—-20, 
NAYS--—Messrs. Barnard, Benton, Bibb, Chase, Dick- 
erson, Forsyth, Hayne, Grundy, Kane, King, Knight, 
McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith, of 
South Carolina, Troup, Tyler, White-—22. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


The bill authorizing a subscription to the stock of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, was taken up as 
unfinished business. 

Mr. GRUNDY said he would like to know the price 
which the stock of that company would command in mar- 
ket; and, previous to his voting on the subject, he would 
oe an inquiry to that effect of the Senators from Ma- 
ryland. 

Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, said he did not know that he 
could give the gentleman from Tennessee a satisfactory 
answer to his query. The stock was now at par, but if 
forced into the market, he did not, and -could not, with 
any degree of certainty, say what it would sell for. The 
company was certain of success. It was calculated that 
the annual proceeds would amount to eighty thousand dol- 
lars; but, from the most moderate and reasonable calcu- 
lation, it would produce an annual income of forty thou- 
sand dollars, which must be divided among the stock- 
holders, f 

An amendment. having been proposed by Mr. LIVING- 
STON, which required that the funds to meet the sub- 
scription on the part of the United States should be drawn 
from the sales of other stocks invested in works of similar 
character, Mr. L. urged the propriety and necessity of 
such a course, in a speech of great force and eloquence. 


Mr. Dickenson, said, that, instead of the anticipation of | He said that the numerous and heavy calls on the Govern- 


the tariff of 1828 operating on the merchants, and pro- 
ducing a species of ‘gambling speculation,” which inun- 
dated the country with goods, as had just been represent- 
ed, a reference to the importations of that year would 
show that the arguments and assertions of the gentleman 
from New Jersey were totally unfounded in fact. The 
imports of that year sank sevcral millions under what 
they were in previous years, and this bill would only ex- 
tend justice to the honest merchant engaged in lawful 
commerce. 

Mr. DICKERSON thanked the Senator from Maryland 
for putting him right; but he was not so far wrong as he 
imagined. In the article of iron, the importation of 1828 
was ten thousand tons greater than it ever had been in 
any previous year; and the reduction in the importation 
on woollen goods was to be attributed to the great wool- 
lens bill that was agitated in 1827, and which urged the 
importers to issue larger orders than usual. This was 
the reason why the imports of 1828 fell below those 
of 1827. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Louisiana, argued in favor of 
the bill. 


Mr. HAYNE said he agreed with the gentleman from 


ment for aid in works of internal improvement, in differ- 
ent sections of the country, admonished him that nothing 
could save the system of internal improvement from de- 
struction, but the adoption of some such measure as that 
which he had proposed. When the applications, now be- 
fore Congress, for aid in the execution of works of inter- 
nal improvement, were contemplated, and the amount of 
money which they would require enumerated, and viewed 
in connexion with the numerous claimants who are now 
calling upon the country for debts which were justly due 
them, he saw no alternative left but the adoption of this 
measure. The treasury of the Union would otherwise 
prove utterly inadequate to meet the calls of the different 
companies engaged in works of internal improvement, 
most of which had equal claims on the aid of the Govern- 
ment to carry their design into effect. Unless this sys- 
tem was adopted, and the funds of the General Govern- 
ment transferred from the one to the other, as soonas the 
works in which they were invested shall have been com- 
pleted and in full operation, the best friends of internal 
improvements would be forced to abandon them, and the 
whole system would fall into disrepute’ He was one 
of the most devoted friends of the system, and it was 
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ee 
therefore that he took this means of endeavoring to pre- 
serve it. — ; 

Mr. WEBSTER said he agreed with the Senator from 
Louisiana, in the principles laid down in his amendment 
heretofore offered to this bill. He thought that the funds 
of the General Government in works of internal improve- 
ment ought to be a circulating fund, to be applied as cir- 
cumstances might demand, for the purpose of encourag- 
‘ing and promoting those works in different sections of 
the country; and when the works have been effected, the 
stock should be sold out, and again applied to the en- 
couragement of similar works. But he thought that the 
disposal of these stocks required the exercise of great 
prudence and discretion; because, if the market was glut- 
ted with funds of this character, it would produce depre- 
ciation in the price of these stocks, at once injurious to the 
Government and the other stockholders. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he had already expressed to the 
Senate his views of the merits of the bill, as also the rea- 
sons why its passage should not be delayed; and he rose 
at this time to make a few remarks exclusively on the 
amendment now proposed. He did not mean to oppose 
the principle which the amendment assumed, of return- 
ing to the Government the sums which might be advanced 
to promote various schemes of internal improvement. 
He did not suppose the idca had any where been enter- 
tained, that the Government was to remain permanently 
a stockholder in the numerous corporations to which, 
from time to time, it had contributed, or should hereafter 
contribute aid. At a proper period, and under a judi- 
cious system, he thought it was fit thatthe capital, so often 
necessary to bring into existence an improvement highly 
useful in itself, and which, in its incipient stage, might fail 
without our patronage, should be re-occupied, after its pur- 
pose was accomplished, and re-invested in some other im- 
provement, equally useful, and equally requiring aid. In 
these general views, he concurred with the Senator from 
Louisiana; and if he would lay a foundation for this sys- 
tem, by procuring such information of the value and pe- 
culiar character of the various items of our property thus 
engaged, he would unite in adopting and protecting it. 
But was it wise to begin at the point whence the Senator 
proposed to start his project? Could we be asked first 
to offer our property, in the market, and afterwards in- 
form ourselves of its value? The question asked by the 
Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Gruxpy]and the answer of 
his colleague, [Gen. Suzru] fully illustrated this matter. 
Neither of these Senators knew any thing of the value of 
the stock of the Ohio canal; and probably every other 
Senator on this floor was as uninformed on the subject. 
The same remark would, no doubt, apply to nearly all 
stocks of the kind owned by the Government. The time 
had not yet arrived when these various works of internal 
improvement had been prosecuted to an extent to give 
them the value they must ultimately command, as articles 
of sale; nor could it be otherwise. It was only at a com- 
paratively late.period that the finances and engagements 
of the Government had placed in its control the pecuniary 
means of aiding in the accomplishment of great national 
improvements, involving more expenditure than individu- 
al wealth could furnish. The character and nature of these 
operations necessarily made the day of return too distant 
from the day of expenditure, to justify the expectation of 
their being now ina state of maturity, either to prove the ac- 
tual value of the investment, or to command that value if of- 
fered for sale. The most striking evidence of this truth is to 
be found in the history of one of these improvements, which 
had been alluded to in debate a few days ago. It was 
then said, the stock in the Chesapeake and Delaware ca- 
nal.was worth, in the market, one hundred and eighty-se- 
ven dollars per share, on which two hundred dollars had 
been paid., Now [said Mr. C.] it is a matter within my 
personal knowledge, that, fiye or six years ago, shares in 


this Canal Company, on which one hundred dollars. had 
been paid, were sold for twenty dollars; and at a period 
very shortly prior to the commencement of its operations, 
the price was merely nominal, and it could not, probably, 
have been sold at a ‘discount of twenty-five per cent., or 
perhaps fifty. It had scarcely commenced its operations, 
impeded as it is with difficulties, for the removal of some 
of which you have, within a few days, provided, and it al- 
ready yields, we are told, a fair interest on the capital, 
and a price less only by five orsix per cent. than par. 
To construct an immense canal or railroad is a work of 
much time, and while in progress it is necessarily unpro- 
ductive. Few individuals have the ability to invest their 
funds in an enterprise which places them for so long a pe- 
riod out of active circulation, let the ultimate prospect of 
profit be whatit may. But, whenever the enterprise is so 
far completed as to return a prompt and punctual interest 
or dividend, it becomes at once a saleable property. The 
various improvements to which the Government has con- 
tributed its aid, are not advanced to this state of maturity, 
and, least of all, the Ohio and Chesapeake canal, the one 
indicated by the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Liyine- 
STON. 

These considerations had convinced him that this was 
not the period at which cur stocks could be sold to advan- 
tage. He believed no prudent individual, owning such 
property, would, under such circumstances, think of sell- 
ing it; being himself uninformed of its amount, its proba- 
ble future value, its present current price, and the contin- 
gencies on which depended the period and the degree of 
its increase in value. 

But [said Mr. C.] the amendment is still more objec- 
tionable on other grounds. This system of internal im- 
provement can only be sustained by a fair and equal dis- 
tribution of the favor and assistance of the Government, in 
the proportion which the several objects may bear to the 
great interests of the country. The friends of this bill 
present to your notice an object of vast importance in its 
relations to the Government, as well as to an immense mass 
of individuals, and to many of the States. No scheme so 
grand, none of so great practical benefits, in a season of 
war or in years of peace, has ever suggested itself as prac- 
ticable since tlre days of the <‘ Father of his country,” who 
first suggested this mode of connecting the Western wa- 
ters with the Atlantic by an interior communication; and 
yet to the bill granting to this object the comparatively 
small contribution of two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, in the way of subscription to its stock, it is 
proposed to annex a limitation, a condition, a restraint, 
which has never before been annexed to any, the least of 
all your improvements. The Senator who offers this pro- 
vision, says he isa friend tothis bill. He is, certainly, a firm 
and well known friend to fair and equal justice. Now T put 
to him [said Mr. C.} and tothe Senate, the question, whe- 
ther it be fair and equal justice to impose on this grant a 
condition or restraint which has never been imposed on 
any similar grant to others, either at a former session of 
Congress or during the present. We have for years past 
bestowed our patronage on works of internal improve- 
ment; the beneficent arm of the Government has been ex- 
tended to sustain and cherish these objects in various 
sections of the Union, and often when no other power 
could have preserved them from destruction; but to all we 
have given our aid without this condition or restraint. Du- 
ring the six months to which the present session has ex- 
tended, we have again exerted this beneficent power of the 
Government; and in one case-—the Maysville and Lexing- 
ton road—of a character so doubtful in the view of some 
gentlemen, that the President of the United States is said 
to hesitate whether he will approve the act of the two 
Houses of Congress; yet we have seen no condition or re- 
straint imposed or attempted. Then, why, he again ask- 
ed, why sclect this bill, and make it the victim of this new 
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conception, never before suggested or even thought of as 
a rider to such a bill. .The grant asked for is moderate in 
amount; estimating it by the object to be effected, the bill 
asks that it may be made on the terms on whichall others, 
without exception, have obtained it. The demand then 
is for equal and exact justice. Ifthe object is not merito- 
rious, give nothing. But if the object be such as deserves 
your countenance and assistance, (and the amendment as- 
sumes this to be the case,) surely you cannot gratify this 
réasonable demand for equal and exact justice, by qualify- 
ing this grant with conditions and restraints never before 
imposed. In all other cases a free and full authority has 
been given to your disbursing officer to pay from the trea- 
sury the amount subscribed; and itis not fair, it isnot equal, 
it is not just, to restrain him, in respect to this particular 
case, to the proceeds of stock to be sold. What particu- 
lar stock, we know not; where to be sold, we know not; 
and at what sacrifice it will be sold, we know not. 

Sir, [said Mr. C.] the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wensrer] has suggested the propriety of preparing for 
the introduction of a system of selling our stocks, by ask- 
ing information to be furnished at the next session. The 
only possible exception to it which could be urged by gen- 
tlemen who advocated this amendment, was the delay in 
bringing the system into actual execution. To remedy 
this objection, and to gratify the wishes of those who were 
anxious for its immediate commencement, he would sug- 
gest a perfectly practicable mode of effecting their object. 
Let a resolution be now submitted, directing that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury shall sell our stocks at such peri- 
ods, in such parcels, and on such terms, as in his judg- 
ment, or in the judgment of the Executive officer of the 
nation, will best promote the interests of the country. 
This will at once, instantly, create the system, and the 
sales will be made as soon as a due regard to the public in- 
terest shall furnish, which he supposed was as soon as 
any one desired. But this, he contended, should 
be a substantive and separate legislative act. There 
is no more propriety in its being connected with 
this railroad bill, than the Maysville bill, the Louis- 
ville and Portland canal bill, the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal bill, or even the light-house bill, or, in truth, 
any other bill’ Those had been discussed, and decided 
on the abstract merits of their respective claims, on con- 
siderations arising out of their connexion with the great 
interests of the nation, their practicability, their general 
utility, their cost, and the amount asked for. The friends 
of this bill are content to place their claim to your notice 
upon these considerations, and will fearlessly and confi- 
dently abide the result of such an issue. But in their 
name, in the name of fair and equal justice, he protested 
against uniting with these considerations, others growing 


tensive appropriation bills that had passed-already, besides 
the numerous applicants that were calling’ upon the coun- 
try for their just claims. He thought the nation ought to- 
pay its just debts before it enters into further speculations 
and appropriations of money, that it was not known what 
would remain in the treasury. If a transfer of the stock 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company would an-’ 
swer the purpose, he would make no objection; but if the 
money for this project was to be drawn from the treasury, 
he would vote against it. : 
Mr. LIVINGSTON said, that he rose to exonerate him- 
self from the charge of hostility to the bill, made by the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Coampens.}] He seemed to 
think it a great hardship that this bill should be selected as 
the base on which this system is to be founded. - Now he 
could not see what difference it would make to that com- 
pany, whether the General Government paid for the stock 
out of the Treasury of the Union, or by a transfer of the 
sales of other stocks, invested in similar projects. The 
gentleman from Maryland must have been Jed into this 
error, from supposing that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was only authorized to make the subscription, in the event 
of his being able to dispose of other stocks at par: but this 
is not the fact. The Secretary of the Treasury is requir- 
ed to sell that stock which would command the highest 
price in market, and prove most conducive to the public 
good. He would tell the gentleman from Maryland why 
he was led to the introduction of the amendment to this 
bill. It was from a careful examination and enumeration 
of the different applications that are now before Congress 
for similar investments of stocks: they extended to a most 
alarming amount; and if the Government were to go on 
subscribing to these stocks, all recommended and support- 
ed by the same principles, the treasury would be utterly 
unable to meet the demands that should thus be created. 
The whole system would be rendered unpopular, and its 
warmest friends would be reluctantly compelled to aban- 
don it. He, for one, would be forced to abandon it, if this 
plan of appropriating the public money to every work of 
internalimprovement that may be presented to Congress, 
were persevered in. It was, therefore, because he was 
anxious that the system of internal improvement should 
prosper, that he introduced the amendment, believing that 
it was the only mode left to save it from ruin. 
Mr. McKINLEY moved that the bill be laid on the ta- 
ble, which was agreed to, yeas 21, nays 19, as follows: 
YEAS--Messrs. Adams, Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dicker- 
son, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, 
King, McKinley, Ellis, Sanford, Smith, of South Carolina, 
Sprague, ‘Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury—21. 
NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, Chase, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, Liv- 


out of a new and undigested system, touching a general/ ingston, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Ruggles, Silsbee, 
policy of the Government, and in relation to a large amount | Smith, of Maryland, Webster—19. 


of its funds having no affinity to this subject, a policy now 
started, for the first time, when less than ten days remain 
of a session of six months. 


Mr. GRUNDY said, the amendment of the gentleman| 


from Louisiana had produced some difficulty. He could 
not agree with the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Cuan- 


Bers] nor eoncur in the force of his reasoning against the! 


propriety of attaching the amendment to the bill at pre- 
sent under consideration. If the principle be a correct 
one, that the fund applied to the encouragement of inter- 
nal improvement ought to be transferable or circulating, 
he saw no good reason why this bill should not be selected 
as the foundation on which this system shall be commenc- 
ed. He went into an examination of the different stocks 
which the Government had invested in works of this cha- 
vacter, the price of the stock of the great canal in the 
State of New York, and the depreciation it had undergone 


Monvay, May 24, 1830. 


[The Senate spent the best part of this day in the consi- 
deration of private bills. } 


Tvrspax, May 25, 1830. 
IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE PECK. 

Seats having been arranged on the right and left of the 
Chair, for the accommodation of the Senators, and their 
seats assigned to the managers and members of the House 
of Representatives, and the accused and his counsel, 

At the hour of 12 o’clock, the Court was opened by pro- 
clamation in the usual form. 

On motion by Mr. WEBSTER, it was 

Ordered, ‘Yhat the Secretary give notice to the House 
of Represcntatives that the Senate are now in their cham- 


in value since that work went into operation, the demands] ber, and are ready to proceed on the trial of the impeach- 
that were now pressing upon our treasury, from the ex-} ment of Jasrs H. Pecx, Judge of the District Court of 
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the United States for the District of Missouri; and that seats 
are provided for the accommodation of the members of 
the House of Representatives. i 

Judge Pzcx then appeared, accompanied by Mr. Wirt 
and Mr. MEREDITH as his counsel, and occupied seats as- 
signed them to the right of the Chair; a short gime after, 

The managers and members of the House of Represen- 
tatives appeared, and took the seats usually occupied by 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then asked Judge Pecx whe- 
ther he was prepared to answer the article of impeachment 
exhibited against him. 

Judge Pxcx replied, that his answer and plea were pre- 
pared, and desired that they might be read by his counsel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT asked Judge Precx whether 
the answer now to be made was to be considered as his 
final answer; and the Judge having answered in the affirma- 
tive, the counsel was directed to proceed to read it. 

Mr. Mersorra read the answer, (which occupied up- 
wards of two hours,) concluding with the general plea of 
** not guilty.” 

Mr. STORRS, in behalf of the managers, moved 

That they have time to consult the House of Represen- 
tatives on a replication, and that they be furnished with a 
copy ofthe answer of the respondent; which was agreed 
to. 

On motion by Mr. WEBSTER, it was 

Ordered, That when this Court adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet again on. the second Monday of the next session of' 
Congress, at 12 o’clock, then to proceed with the said im- 
peachment. 

Mr. Winrr desired to know whether blank summons as 
for the attendance of witnesses would be allowed to the re- 
spondent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT replied that they would. 

The Court then adjourned to the second Monday of the 
next session of Congress. 

On motion by Mr. KING, it was 

Ordered, That the articles of impeachment against Judge 
Pxcx, with his answer and exhibits, be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 


On motion by Mr. CLAYTON, to insert at the end of 
the said sccond amendment, ‘Provided also, that the 
provisions of this act shall extend only to the Indians re- 
siding within the State of Gcorgia”—it was rejected by 
the same vote. l 

Thë said second amendment was then agreed to. Soit 
was 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the said amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 


[Thursday and Friday were almost wholly spent in the 
consideration of private bills and executive business. ] 


Sarurpay, May 29, 1830. 


The VICE PRESIDENT being absent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded, by ballot, to the election of a President pro iem- 
pore; and when the ballots were collected, it appeared 
that twenty-six members had voted. 

` Of these votes, Mr. SMITH, of Maryland, having receiv- 
ed fifteen, was declared to be duly elected. 

The Senate having disposed of every bill before it from 
the House of Representatives, proceeded to consider ex- 
ecutive business before ten o’clock P. M. and remained 
so engaged until the adjournment, interrupted only by 
messages from the other House, and from the President 
of the United States. 

About four o’clock A. M. the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, May 31, 1830. j 


A:message was received from the President of the Unit- 
ed States, and read, as follows : 


Wasnrneron, 31st May, 1830. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


GENTLEMEN : I have considered the bill proposing * to 
authorize a subscription of stock in the Washington Turn- 
pike Road Company,” and now return the same to the Se- 
nate, in which it originated. 

I am unable to approve this bill; and would respectfully 
refer the Senate to my message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on returning to that House the bill to authorize 
‘fa subscription of stock in the Maysville, Washington, 
Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company,” for a 
statement of my objections to the bill herewith returned. 
The message referred to bears date on the 27th instant, 
and a printed copy of the same is herewith transmitted. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


The bill referred to in the foregoing message having 
originated in the Senate, that hody proceeded to reconsider 
said bill, in the manner prescribed in the seventh section 
of the first article of the constitution; and two-thirds of 
the Senators present not having voted for its passage, it 
was rejected by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Benton, Burnet, 
Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Hendricks, Johnston, King, 
Livingston, McKinley, Naudain, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Maryland, Webster, Willey—— 
21. 

NAYS-—Messrs. Adams, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, Dud- 
ley, Ellis, Foot, Grundy, Iredell, Kane, Rowan, Sanford, 
Smith, of South Carolina, Sprague, Tyler, White, Wood- 
bury--17, 

Thirty-eight members present; necessary to pass the 
bill, twenty-six. 

CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


Weronerspax, Max 26, 1330, 
REMOVAL OF THE INDIANS. 


The amendments from the House of Representatives to 
the bill ‘to provide for an exchange of lands with the In- 
dians residing in any of the States or Territories, and for 
their removal west of the river Mississippi,” was received, 
and, being read-- 

Mr. CLAYTON moved that they be postponed until to- 
morrow; which motion was rejected—yeas 19, nays 24. 

The first amendment being concurred in, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to amend the second 
amendment, by inserting at the end thereof, ‘*and that, 
until they shall choose to remove, the said tribes be pro- 
tected from all State encroachments, according to the pro- 
visions of such treaties.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to amend his motion 
by striking out the word “State,” which was disagreed 
to by yeas 18, nays 25. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the amendment 
as originally proposed by Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, ‘it was 
rejected—yeas17, nays 26. f 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN moved to insert at the end ofi 
the second amendment of the House of Representatives, 
“and that all such tribes be protected, according to the 
provisions of said treaties, until they shall choose to re-| A message was received from the House of Representa- 
move;” which was rejected—yeas 18, nays 24. tives, stating that they had appointed a committee, to join 

On. motion Ly Mr. SPRAGUE, to insert at the end of| such committee as might be appointed by the Senate, to 
the said second amendment, ‘but such treaties shall be| wait on the President of the United States, and inform 
executed and fulfilled according to the true intent and{ him that the two Houses, having finished the business be- 
meaning thereof”’—it was rejected—yeas 18, nays 24, fore them, were prepared to-adjourn, unless he have fur- 
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ther communications to make; in which the Senate con-| scription for the stock in the Louisville and Portland Ca- 
curred, and Mr. WOODBURY and Mr. BURNET were | nal Company, and an actin relation to certain light-houses, 
appointed on the part of the Senate. —_- z and harbors, for further consideration. ~- ae 
„Mr. WOODBURY ‘reported that they had discharged | The usual messages were interchanged between’ the 
the duty assigned them, and had been informed by the) two Houses of their intention to adjourn. |, , ‘ 
President that he had no‘further communication to make, The President then adjovrned the Senate, sine die. . 
except that he has detained the act in relation to the sub- | ; 


DEBATE IN SECRET SESSION. 


[The publishers have been furnished with the two fol- | displacing as well as of appointing federal officers, in 


lowing speeches, delivered in Secret Session.] opposition to arbitrary Executive discretion, and servi- 
A lity to Executive will; and of rendering the Senate the ve- 
Mancu 17, 1830 nal register of Executive edicts! For the freedom ofin- 

Mane > ; 


T ERROR Pi A quiry into the exercise of Executive discretion and official 
EXECUTIVE POWERS OF REMOVAL. trusts, in opposition to Executive irresponsibility, and 
The question being upon a resolution calling on the screening the Exccutive from the light of truth by a sup- 
President for the cause of removal of certain officers, pression of free inquiry into our public affairs, as in the 
Mr. BARTON said, that, upon the important questions | identical cases of removal now before the Senate. We 
of the power of the President of the United States to re- | contend for the freedom and purity of elections, unawed 
move from office, and of the Senate to restrain him in an | by official punishments, and. uncorrupted by official re- 
abusive exercise of that power, depended the question | wards, in opposition to removals from office for such 
whether we are to have, in each succeeding Presidency, | causes as those above stated.. ` 
a four years’ despotism with an irresponsible tyrant, if he} Here are the issues joined between us: and from your 
be so disposed; or a Republicin Government of laws, | decision, should it be against us, and against all your own 
with a checked and reswamed Eseccutive. former decisions of the same questions when other men 

To the discussion of these questions, (said Mr. B.J in-| were in power, we will appeal to the people of the United 
volved in the calls for information of the causes of remoy- | States, on whose behalf we contend, and’ who are always 
als now pending before the Senate, 1 come avowedly as a | honest when rightly informed of the merits of a cause. 
gicaner after the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Crayron] These questions are of vastly more importance to the 
and if [can find any heads of wheat, worth notice, in this} permanency and purity of our liberties, and to the great 
clean shorn field over which he has passed, 1 will endea- | cause of frec governments of laws, as contradistinguished 
vor to gather and preserve them; but if I find none, it will} from arbitrary governments of Executive will, than either 
be no dishonor to rake and bind after such a cradler, in | of the Presidential questions of themselves, that have agi- 
such a field. tated this republic since its foundations and of more im. , 

It is no longer a dispute about names, such as Federalist | portance than any question of public policy, political econ 
or Republicans Ultra Federalist or Democrat; National Re-| omy, or expediency, that has divided the counsels of the 
publican or State-veto Republican; or any other cant. words | nation during the lapse of half a century. ‘These are the 
or phrases, with which to deceive the public, and rally | only questions on which I felt any desire to address the’ 
partisans around our respective standards, It is a dispute | Senate. Myformer remarks sprang out of the occasions 
in which is involved the preservation of our republican in- | that. produced them; but on these I feel compelled, ‘by the 
stitutions and our constitutional liberties. "Phe issues are | verbal and written injunction of some of the great minori- 
now fairly joined upon the great fundamental principles | ty in Mississippi, to present their views and my own. 
of the Government, without regard to party names. With that minority I have had the honor to act for many 

The majority contend that the President has the pow- | years, through good and through evil report, in all the at- 
cr to remove federal officers of the class now before | tacks made upon the constitution of the Union in that 
us, and that the Senate has no right to inquire into} State, in the shape of rclief laws; judge-breaking; stop- 
the cause of removal; but must presume the cause to have | laws; and the loan office act—that bold attempt to issuc 
been lawful! and cannot restrain the President in an abu- | bills of credit by the authority of a State, to retrieve the 
sive exercise of that power, but must rely on impeaching | fallen fortunes of adventurers and speculators, in violation 
him by the House of Representatives! of the letter and spirit of that instrument! 

The minority deny all these positions except the remoy- Tn allattacks upon that best legacy of our ancestors, the 
ing power for cause; and claim that the settled practice of | act'of Union, we have stood together, sometimes in majo- 
the Scnate skall be adhered to. ‘That the provisional | ritics, and sometimes in minorities, against the powers of 
power of removal from office by a President, when it ex- | interest and ignorance; knowing that the preservation of 
ists at all, isa high legal trast, to be exercised only for the | its principles, checks, and restraints, chiefly distinguishes 
publie benefit, in sound discretion, for cause relating to the | our government of law and liberty from those despotic 
official conduct or fitness of the incumbent; and should | governments of arbitrary Executive discretion that have 
not be perverted from its high purposes to those of parti-| so long despoiled the best rights of man over the greater 
san warfare, or personal vengeance, for opinion’s sake, or | portion of the earth. And im this most fearful of all at- 
the exercise of the clective franchise, or to make room | tacks ever made upon the constitution—introducing a four 
for rewards for votes, or influence in our Presidential | years’ despotism, if the President be so disposed, and 
clections or, in a word, to purposes of tyranny and bribe- | striking at our elective franchise, the root of all our con- 
ry combined. stitutional liberties, we will stand together again, whether 

We contend for the restraining powers of the Senate | in a majority or minority, and invite all who love the Pre- 
of the United States, as understood by the contemporary | sident much, but love their country more, to join with us 
expounders of the federal constitution, in matters of} and rally around the standard of the constitution, g 
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Executive Powers of Removal. 


Matco 17, 1830. 


It is no question whether a President may remove, at| Will any Senator here avow the opinion that these officers 


his own will and’ pleasure, his Secretary of State. 


That jand their emoluments, or the provisional removing power 


was the very question before Congress in the great debate |of the President, were designed as either the means of 


of 1789. 
the President, to write with—bound to do just such things 
as are prescribed by the personal orders of the President, 
in matters for which the President himself is responsible 
as the head of the Executive Department; and consequent- 
ly he must exercise his freedom of selections, or how could 
he be responsible? In such case, the act of July, 1789, 
settles the question, by acknowledging the Jawful right in 


Such an officer isthe mere pen, in the hand ofjbribery, or instruments of punishment, in the hands of a 


candidate for the Presidency, or of a President in cffice, 
to buy votes, or punish the opposing votes in our Presi- 
dential contests?. Not. one man will avow this. That 
would be grossly abusing a power conferred for the pub- 
lic good, and corrupting the very sources of republican, 
elective, and representative government-—the great elec- 
tive franchise itself. A removal of this class of public of- 


the President to dismiss this instrument when he pleases. | ficers is like a nomination for office, only provisional and 
Nobody would wish to force a disagreeable member ofl inchoate, until it becomes absolute and definitive by the 


the cabinet on the President. The public interest re- 
quires harmony between them. And the Senator from 
‘Tennessee (Mr. Gronpx] might have spared himself all 
his argument to prove this; for no one had denied or dis- 
puted it. Still Mr. Madison, in the debate of 1789, ex- 
pressed the opinion, that a wanton removal of this officer 
of the President, and not of the public, might subject a 
President to impeachment—although the law had given 
him the absolute power to make the removal—if the mo- 
tive’ could be ascertained before human tribunals: as a mo- 
ther would chastise her-boy for breaking his rattle from a 
peevish or wicked motive, or for a bad purpose. And 
what does this opinion assert more than the great princi- 
ple of our rights, that all powers conferred upon the Ex- 
ecutive are but trusts for the public benefit, and cannot be 
perverted to other ends? There might be difficulty in 


ascertaining the motive or end of the act before human- 


tribunals; but I see none in the abstract principle advane- 
ed by Mr. Madison. Itis purely republican. 

Ido not admit, for one, that the Senate can, by law, or 
otherwise, renounce the restraining power which belongs 
to their organization; but I admit that, in practice, the 
President should have great freedom in choosing and re- 
jecting his cabinet; and the act of 1789 cannot be consi- 
dered as going beyond that line. But the class of officers 
now before the Senate, and their predecessors, attempted 
to be removed by the President, were not under consider- 
‘ation in the debate of 1789. This is a class of public offi- 
cers-—of officers of the law--whose term, tenure, and du- 
ties of office are fixed and prescribed by the laws of the 
land, and not by the Executive will, as in the other class. 

“The first class are assistants to the President, and made 
removable at his pleasure by law. But this class of fede- 
val officers are public property, and not removable at the 
arbitrary will of a President. If good and faithful, the 
public is interested in their services; if bad and unfaithful, 
the public good requires their removal in the mode of pro- 
ceeding required by the respective tenures of their offi- 
ces, as prescribed by the known law. A dark and ‘secret 
inquisition was never intended to be admitted into our in- 
stitutions; nor was a refusal to tell the cause of objection 
and condemnation heretofore known to ‘the genius of our 
republic; not even to the military, subject to orders; nor 
to, the culprit, arraigned at the bar. 

We admit the legal right and duty of the President to 
supersede, suspend the functions, or, if you prefer the 
term, remove District Attorneys, Marshals, Registers and 
Receivers of Public Moncys, and Custom House Officers, 
and more especially the whole class of our money gather- 
ing agents, and such others as are made removable by him 
for cause relating to their official conduct, or fitness for 
their stations; but such removal or suspension is subject 
to the restraining powers of the Senate, on cause shown. 
The public interest and safety require that it should be so; 
and our institutions are conformed to the exigency. This, 
like other powers, is a public trust; and to pervert it from 
its original purpose is an abuse, and not a lawful use of the 
power. The cause of removal generates and gives life to 
the power of removal, as the overt act -of treason gives 
application and life to the power to hang for treason. 


subsequent sanction of the Senate, to be given in our es- 
tablished and long practised manner of proceeding upon 
Executive business. 

As in nominating to office, so also in removing or dis- 
placing from office, in this class ofthe public officers, the 
originating act is, and for the public conveniénce ought to 
be, with the President; and in ordinary cases and times 
the act of the President receives the undisputed sanction 
of the Senate. Al past experience shows this to be the 
fact, either because the representatives or Senators of the 
person nominated or removed know his suitablencss or 
qualification for office, or the cause of his removal, or be- 
cause Presidents are not ordinarily disposed to abuse their 
powers; but for the security of the public, if there be an 
allegation or suggestion of the unfitness of the nominee, 
or of the illegality of the removal, it hecomes the duty of 
the Senate to inquire into the matter; and act accordingly, 
by an active exertion of their restraining power. One de- 
sign of representation is to avail the public of the better 
lights from the scene of appointment or removal, than a 
President, pent up in the Metropolis, can have. 

But let me examine the true nature and extent of the 
despotism now proclaimed by the majority; the arguments 
by which they attempt to sustain themselves in their new 
autocracy——contrary to all their arguments, reports, and 
votes heretofore; and, if possible, the causes and practical 
consequences of this astounding proclamation. 

The founders of the republic, and the people of the 
United States, when they adopted the federal constitution, 
were especially jealous of the powers of the President, 
and the encroaching spirit of Exccutive will. To that 
point all their principal fears were. concentrated; and the 
history of that day shows that it was with some difficulty 
the people of the United States could he induced to adopt 
the Union, lest the President, with the powers then agcord- 
ed to him, should become the destroyer of their liberties. 
Their fears of Executive encroachment were not idle chi- 
meras of the fancy; nor were they affected from mere im- 
patience of regulated liberty and a government of laws. To 
them they were devoted. The histories of all nations which 
had lost their liberties lay open before them; and they saw 
on their pages that arbitrary Executive discretion and will, 
availing themsclves of the spirit of discord among the peo- 
ple, and the want of firmness among their representatives, 
in governments where the fepresentative principle was 
adopted, had been the destroyers of national liberty 
throughout the greater part of the world where wild an- 
archy had not supplanted them, and that they had effected 
their conquests by gradual approaches, and by corrupting 
the sentinels of liberty; and the fathers did intend, and the 
most of them have left this world in the paternal confidence 
that they had effected the object, to establish a govern- 
ment of law, and of checks and restraints upon Executive 
will, in which no case should cxist in which the fate of the 
humblest citizen, whether in private or public life, could 
depend upon the arbitrary will of a single man. No, their 
fears were not idle; and with such lights before them, and 
the then recent claim to arbitrary power urged by the 
British crown thrilling in their bosoms, they never would 
have adopted the federal constitution without the restrain- 
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ing power and duty of the Senate during the Presidential 
term, when, if ever, he would be disposed to violate the 
rights of the citizen. ; : 

The power is now boldly asserted on this floor by the 
majority, forthe first time since the foundation of the re- 
public, of removing this class of federal. officers by the 
President at discretion, without the slightest restraint by 
the Senate, and without even the right of a culprit to ask 
the cause of condemnation, upon a blind and servile pre- 
sumption, on the part of the Senate, that the cause waslaw- 
ful and good! And traversing the line oftheir whole lives, 
and their recent course under the Jate administration, the 
majority have proclaimed over this subject an absolute 
despotism and right of dark and ex parte inquisition! It 
fell upon my ear like the anathema of the minority pro- 
nounced from the modern Vatican! It sounded like the 
knell of our constitutional liberties! And let not the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gronpx] “lay the flattering 
unction to his soul,” nor deceive himself, in the moments 
of the intoxicating victory of the combination, by suppos- 
ing the public mind can be diverted from the great and 
vital principles at issue between us, by telling them the 
dispute is about the miserable offices of the country, or 
comparing the struggle for these great republican princi- 
ples to an attempt to agitate the ocean by throwing peb- 
bles into it, as he has done. We admit the people of the 
United States cannot be agitated—they ought not to be 
agitated—on account of the offices or the emoluments, 

Was it the value ofthe tea tax, let me ask him, that in- 
duced some of the fathers of the revolution to throw the 
tea chests into the harbor of Boston, and commence the 
American revolution! Or was it the principle assumed by 
the British crown and Parliament, to bind the colonies, in 
all cases whatsoever, by an ex parte, arbitrary will, in 
which the colonies had no voice-—for the British crown 
never advanced the claim tə do so by a dark and secret 
inquisition. ‘The victims might be present in the capital 
of England, and even in the House of Parliament, and 
know all the causes of their condemnation. Britons would 
not bear the tyrannical principle now advanced. ‘The 
colonies would not bear one of a milder form. 
their posterity be not wofully degenerated from the spirit 
of their ancestors, since they drew the broad distinction 
between the value of the trifling tea tax and the great 
principle involved in it, they will exclaim with us, ‘take 
all the offices in the country during the term of your Pre- 
sident, but restore to us our constitutional liberties, sacri- 
ficed to sereen a rash President and cabinet from the light 
of inquiry, by this portentous declaration of Executive 
irresponsibility, and dark inquisition!” 

Let me now examine the substance of the arguments 
by which this despotic principle is supported. And first 
in order is the President himself. In his first message, 
he labors to propagate the idea that offices, in this country, 
are not private property, but public trusts. We admit it. 
The President is right. Will he admit, in turn, our pro- 
positions, above laid down, and more especially that offi- 
ecs are not the private property of a President or cabinet, 
with which to buy popularity and votes, or to reward men 
for votes or influence, or as instruments with which to 
punish opponents for their votcs and opinions? His argu- 
ment is a two-edged sword, and cuts both ways with equal 
keenness and force; unless, indeed, it be sinful in the car- 
dinal and bishop to cat pig and lamb, in order that his 
holiness the Pope may monopolize the market of Rome, 
and cat them all himself! The Senator from ‘Tennessee 
[Mr. Guuxpy]j has disappointed all my hopes in him upon 
those momentous questions. Thad been taught--and I 
now discover greatly mistaught--to look to him as a star 
of constitutional liberty in the West. In our need I cast 
my eyes and hopes upon him; but he vanished like a me- 
teor frem my view, and left me standing disappointed and 
in the dark, 


` In the discussion of ** Foot’s resolution” he: introduced 
the argument upon this topic of the removing ‘power. of 
the President, and restraining power of the Senate, and 
told us:he was not, asa citizen, in favor of removals for 
opinion’s sake, or for votes given, or to make room to re- 
ward followers, by the public offices of the. country; and 
then my hopes were bright, and I drew the most favora- 
ble inferences; but—yes, then came the hope-destroying 
“ but,” that in the latter branch of a sentence has spoiled 
somany glorious promises, in this world, held out in the 
first member of it—*¢ but you shall not inquire whether the 
removals were for such causes or not!” and then my hopes 
in him died within me. We asked bread, and he gave us 
a stone. We desired a fish, and he gave us’ a scorpion. 
We cannot eat either of them. Let this administration 
digest both, if it can. 

Constitutional liberty, expelled from most governments 
upon earth, faint with wandering the desert, and scorched 
by the vertical rays of domestic tyranny, bcheld the Sena- 
tor afar off, like the broad top of an umbrageous tree, pro- 
mising her shade and protection; she hastened, heated and 
fatigued herself the more, toapproach him, and repose 
under his shadow; but she found his roots surrounded by 
many rods ofimpassable, pestilential morass of Executive 
will, so that she could not enter’ the circumference of his 
shade, and she loeked in another direction. 

In approaching the argument of the Senator from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Tazewexrr] I will not permit myself to suppose 
that the late consul to Algicrs, (Mr. Lee,) against whom I 
voted with reluctance, arising from an acquaintance in 
1824, that gave me an exalted opinion of the splendor of 
his mind; and from the double expense of outfit, and cus- 
tomary present to the Dey of Algiers, represented. to us: 
by the Senator from Virginia, asif he would persuade. us 
to vote for him; as well as from the arguments urged by 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Wuire]—-I will not ' 
suppose this consul is to be made the scape-goat to bear 
away the sins of this administration; and that the majority, 
having established their reputation with the publie by his 
rejection, are now about to turn round and swallow all 


And if| that huge batch of nominations lying on your table-—even 


all the hireling printers and editors of party papers, whose 
nominations were cautiously held baek for the arrival of 
the Virginia Senators from the late convention—~as jf it 
were taken for granted that modern Virginia produces a 
race of men, good and true, with such elastic and distendi- 
ble Senatorial guzzles, as to swallow down Camel’s rump 
of the green mountains—pinus nondum seclain suis monii- 
4us——with all its pines, oaks, andhemlocks unfelled upon 
its sides! Old Virginia did once produce a race of men 
capable of distinguishing between the value of a tea tax 
and the great principle of regulated liberty involved in 
the demand—a race apt to revolt at any arbitrary or im- 
proper usc of Executive power, and jealous of the en- 
croachments of Executive will. 

The Senators from Virginia and Louisiana [Messrs. 
Tazewe sand Livinesron] have pointed out the power of 
impeaching the President as our only remedy for an abu- 
siye exercise of the power of removal-—and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Benton] concurs with the former in 
placing these matters upon “ the high responsibility of the 
President!”—meaning impeachment as a remedy, or that 
“the King can do no wrong!” and the two former also urge 
auxiliary arguments, which I shall notice separately. Upon 
this common doctrine of the majority, that impeachment 
is our only remedy, we contend they are wrong upon the 
reason and utility of the thing, as well as upon the authori- 
ty of the case. : 

Mark the gradual approaches of despotism, Under the 
last administration, all the majority, who were then in the 
Senate, held to a diametrically opposite creed; and now, 
within a few days past, there has been a great consolida- 
tion of phalanx among the faultering and oscillating ranks 
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ofthe majority. . Men who through their lives have taught 
and practised the reverse—men who have been doubting 
during the session, seem suddenly to have been converted, 
and confirmed in this new and monstrous faith of Execu- 
tive irresponsibility, dark inquisition, and. four years’ des- 
potism! Not-hereditary as yet—the people are not ready 
for that. Not cven for life as yet—the people are not pre- 
pared for that either. But a despotism for years, with no 
other restraint but to impeach the dominant party, in the 
person of their leader, whose popularity they abuse! Con- 
sul for years, with a servile Senate! Then Consul for life, 
with a more servile Senate! Then Emperor of France, 
with absolute power! 

All history warns us that such are the regular gradations 
by which the liberties of mankind have been successfully 
assailed and overcome. They seldom- fall by one grand 
coup de main, on the first assault. The rampart of written 
constitutions is seldom overleaped at the first effort, as Re- 
mus overleaped the mimic walls of his brother Romulus 
at the rude foundation of Rome. 

It is more usual and. practicable to approach it by gra- 
dual undermining, or by taking sufficient distance, and 
planting a style of precedent two fect high, then four, six, 
eight, ten, until the assailants reach and surmount the wall, 
enter the fortress, and carry even the citadel itself. The 
usual process is for a combination, under some name or 
_other, to rally around some popular leader, usually one 
dazzling the multitude with military fame; set him up for 
their head, to answer their own purposes; seize the Go- 
vernment, and gradually demolish, one after another, the 
Jast landmarks of constitutional liberty; and then taunt the 
slaves by telling them to’go exercise the right of rebellion, 
and rescue themselves by victory if they ean. If you suc- 
ceed, it will be glorious revolution—if not, your chains can 
be riveted no closer! 

Theonly redeeming feature in this four years’ despotism 
of the majority, is the right of impeaching the President, 
to which we are pointed as a relief from our chains. That 
isto say, go put the majority down if you can; for never 
until then could you impeach their President, if there 
were caus¢. Was ever the miracle achieved of inducing 
a majority, in the spring tide of success, to impeach them- 
selves, in the person of their leader, for decds of despot- 
ism done to accommodate themselves and their friends? 
Impeachment indeed! As well might some philanthropist 
travel in the South, and there proclaim, trumpet-tongued, 
to the slaves of America, ‘Risc! impeach your masters 
before themselves, for holding your race in slavery for two 
hundred years!” And ifthe children of Africa should 
doubt the practicability of inducing: the masters to im- 
peach and condemn’ themselves, when made judges in 
their own cause, let him explain himself intelligibly-— 
«Rise, turn the tables on your masters; enslave them for 
two hundred years ‘in your turn, and make them raise 
corn, cotton, and rice, indigo, tobacco, and sugar cane, 
for you.” 

But suppose the miracle performed, of a majority, in 
the zenith of power, impeaching themselves in the House 
of Representatives, for the uses they have made of the 
President’s popularity and military eclat. Is it quite sure 
we could persuade two-thirds in the Senate to condemn 
and punish him for cause, even if that were the preventive 
remedy against arbitrary will? i 

Mr. Hamilton, in writing his seventy-seventh numberof 
the Federalist, was a prophet. In treating of the suppos- 
ed danger of the Senate overruling the President, and as- 
suming the Government, he said, ** besides this, it is evi- 
dent that the power that can originate the- disposition of 
lionors and emoluments, is more likely to attragt than to 
bé attracted by the power which can merely obstruct their 
course.’ And Mr. Hamilton, like another Elijah, seems 
to have'shed fis mantle upon his Elisha, A foreigner, sup- 
posed to be Mr. Poletica, the late Minister from Russia to 


this Government, in writing of the United States, says, 
the first term of an American President is always spent in 
securing his re-election to a second; and as to the restrain- 
ing powers of the Senate, a little management in the dis- 
position of offices can always secure a majority of that 
body. There was too much truth in that book, whether 
it be palatable or not. 

No, sir, instead of a dominant party, such as the pre- 
sent triumphant combination, impeaching their President, 
the astonishing scene at this moment exhibited in this body 
shows the impossibility of that being the appropriate pre- 
ventive against the abuse of power by the Executive. In 
the recess, a rash administration, surrounded and pressed 
by a mercenary host of office hunters, claiming the reward 
of. their prostituted influence and votes, contrary to the 
known original design of the President, rushed into a 
course of proscription "and rewards, that led them into 
an inextricable dilemma. The friends of law and the 
outraged elective rights of the citizen demanded the 
cause of the removals. Ifthe administration should come 
out with the true causes, like conscious innocence unveil- 
ing herself, and acknowledge they had used the offices of 
the country as their own private property, as means of re- 
wards and punishments, for the exercise of the right of 
election, the honest yeomanry of the United States, who 
had no sinister views in the late election, would condemn 
them. Jf the administration should shrink from the truth, 
fcar to tell the people that their public offices had been 
used as bribes to buy popularity, or weapons of war 
upon opponents, and make a false return to our eall, we 
could and would expose the falsehood of the return, and 
the cajoled public would give a verdict against them, and 
damn them for the double crime. Let the administration 
choose either horn of the dilemma, and public condemna- 
tion will be inevitable. There is no alternative but for the 
majority to refuse to allow the inquiry-—the high and hith- 
erto unalicnable right of inquiry into the exercise of Ex- 
ecutive discretion and official trust, which stands in re~ 
publics in opposition to the maxim that ‘the King can 
do no wrong” in monarchies. And, with alk the precept 
and practice of their lives staring them in the face, the 
majority has now resolved to exclude every ray of light 
from the causes of removal. his administration cannot 
bear the responsibility; but, if it be distributed among some 
twenty-five or six Senators, it may be less felt; and we 
need not be surprised if the most lucrative offices and 
splendid appointments should be thrown at their feet by 
the grateful administration; as the King’ would reward his: 
parasite for saving the royal reputation at the hazard of 
his own; or, as Alexander, whose madness had rushed him 
into some inextricable ambuscade or dilemma, would re- 
ward old Parmenio, Philip’s: gencral, for covering him 
from the assailants, by risking his own life, and sacrificing 
the veteran phalanx! lappcal from the interested argu- 
ments of the dominant party, who are accused by the mi- 
nority of this violation of our constitutional rights, to the 
venerable and disinterested authority of the illustrious 
dead, who founded the Government, and set it in motion; 
and in due time I will appeal to the past acts of the majo- 


‘rity as good authority against themselves, and no more. 


In the concluding paragraph of the same number seven- 
ty-seven of the Fedcralist, upon this very subject of ap- 
pointment and removal, after showing the constant re- 
straining power of the Senate to be the preventive reme- 
dy to save the republic from harm, by the encroachment 
of Executive will, Mr. Hamilton points out ** his lability 
at all times to impeachment, trial, dismission from -office, 
incapacity to serve in any other, and to the forfeiture 
of life and estate, by subsequent prosecution in the 
common course of law. But these precautions, great as 
they are, are not the only ones which the plan of the 
convention has provided im favor of the public security. 
Tn the only instances in which the abuse of the Executive 
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authority was materially to be feared, the Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States would, by that plan, be subject- 
ed to the control ofa branch of the legislative body.. What 
more can an enlightened and reasonable. people desire?” 
Such: was the exposition upon which the people adopted 
the constitution of government presented by its framers. 
-Thus we see that the high power of impeachment was 
intended only for punishment and disqualification, in ex- 
traurdinary cases of corruption and crime; and, in party 
times, cau never be used until after the dominant party is 
down, if at all. It was never intended as the common 


preventive remedy of restraint upon the encroachment of! void? 


Executive will, pending the Presidential term, when, if 
ever, the mischief will be done. So in an attorney, re- 
ceiver, collector, marshal, and the like, the mischief they 
do is not in the moment of transit from the end of one 
term to the beginning of another. Pending the term, as 
awell with the President as with the inferior officers of the 
Government, is the mischicf-doing season; and hence the 
restraint of the Senate on the President, and of the ap- 
pointing power on the officers of the class before the Se- 
nate, during their terms. ‘The highest and lowest may be 
subjected to impeachment, which was intended to be the 
arsenic of the State, to be administered only in extreme 
cases, and then with a careful and skilful hand, and 
not as the food of the body politic, and the milk and has- 
ty pudding of the republic, to be taken as daily aliment. 
In othcr countries the impeaching and the attaining pow- 
er have been employed upon minorities. Man is the 
same in America. 

The Senator from Virginia taught us directly the re- 
verse of this in the Panama report under Mr. Adams; 
he now tells us, that to inquire into, and determine 
the cause of removal, would be prejudging the cause 
of impeachment that may come before us! Itis an un- 
safe and unsound notion to consider.the withholding of 
the advice and consent to a nomination as a reflection 
even upon the nomince; much less could such withhold- 
ing be prejudging the President guilty of corruption and 
impeachable offence. But pray, would it be prejudging 
the innocence of the President, when he informs us, as he 
is bound to do, how the vacancy happened, whether by 
removal, resignation, or death, to sanction all, and thus 
cominit ourselves? ` Did the Senate prejudge Mr. Monroe 
and his cabinet guilty of impeachable corruption, in re- 
jecting the military nominations in 1822, on the ground 
that others were lawfully in, or entitled to those offices? 
It is a new iden of the Senator, and has no soundness in it. 
The whole effect of our proeceding is to excercise our 
wholesome restraining power, and determine whether 
there be a lawful vacancy to be filled, without touching, 
either by consent or refusal, the higher and distinct que: 
tion, whether there be corrupt and impeachable motives. 
fs every court that errs in judgment of law, guilty of im- 
peachable motives, and prejudged by the reversal of the 
judgment? Or, does the Senator intend to assume that 
there was impeachable motive in the fell swoop of this 
administration? I shall not dispute with him upon tha 
point at present. No, the President, pent up in this city, 
cannot possibly know the fitness of applicants, or the cau- 
ses of removal, so well as the Senators from the State; 
and hence the wisdom of this representative plan, and 
the restraining power of the Senate in form of advice, and 
not of condemnation. It should be exercised in candor 
and charity towards the President, as the gentle and ordi- 
nary medicine of the State, even by these called the op- 
position, and not to harass and embarrass the Chief Ma- 
gistrate, or as arsenic to destroy him. If there be cause 
of impeachment, it must srisc, usually, in the obstinate 
perseverance in arbitrary Executive will, after the Senaste 
has approved or rejected. . 

Another novel doetrine of the Senator from Virginia is, 
that if we should determine the removal to be unconstitu- 


tional in the case of a marshal, for example, ‘all: the” es- 
tates held under the sales of the successor would be void, 
and the proceedings in such cases, from the beginning, 
might be opened, and the property of the country unset- 
tled! Suppose it be so, is not that a question forthe Judi- 
ciary Department? Can any decision of the Senate, either 
way, on these calls for information on these nominations, 
change the legality of such titles? That matter is already 
fixed one way or the. other for the past. Let us do our duty 
for the future. Would even the violation of our oaths, 
and of the constitution, secure such titles, if they be 
The Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. LIVINGSTON) as a 
reason for excluding the light of inquiry from the deeds 
lof the administration, points us, in addition to the power 
of impeachment, to the responsibility of the President to 
the people at the end of his term! and even says, that is 
i better and more direct than the greatly divided’ responsi- 
bility of this more numerous body! So seem to think 
the powers that be; and hence the cabinet and President, 
being but a small body, shrink so modestly from this in- 
quiry, and expect the majority to assume the responsibili- 
ty of screening them at their own hazard, by excluding 
the light. 

But let us examine this new security for the public, 
which looks very much like a new edition of the homely 
proverbs, of shutting the door after the horse is stolen, or 
administering medicine after the patient is dead. ‘The Pre- 
sident isresponsible, to the extent of his re-election, at 
the end of his term; but docs that either prevent or cure 
the harm done the republic during the term? So is the 
whole class of officers now before the Senate responsible, 
to the extent of a re-appointment, to the appointing power, 
at the end of the term: but has that been found efficient 
to prevent them from embezzling our funds and ruining 
our affairs, so far as they lie within their circle of action, 
during the term; and then cscaping from the continent, 
through the mouths of our great rivers and estuaries, 
or going to Texas or Mexico, before that responsibility 
attaches? 

So the President, if disposed himself, or if pressed, as 
I believe he has been, and still is, by a mercenary party, 
into a course of illegal and tyrannical proscription, must be 
restrained during the term when the mischief is about to 
happen: for no man can pretend that our ancestors, watch- 
ful of the rights of their posterity, were less jealous of the 
chief Executive, than they were of the little subordinate 
agents of the public, or less jealous of the constitutional 
liberties of the country, than of the paltry trash called 
money. Besides, the very point of our objection is, that 
if the offices of the country may be thusused as propcrty— 
as means of purchasing support, or instraments of repress- 
ing opponents, a combination of ambitious men, using the 
martial fame of a President—the bauble that has always 
cajoled nations out of their liberty, or had much to do in 
it, will in time buy their way into a permanent possession 
of the Government; and, withthe purse and the sword, 
compel the people to submit to the great change in the 
principles of the Government now. proclaimed on this 
floor; and then run through the rapid gradations to abso- 
lute despotism, as so many republics have done before us. 

We see that combination gradually raising their mounds 
towards the top of our ramparts. We object to their 
quictly approaching, and overtopping our walls. They 
lull us by their specches, as Titus might have told the 
Jews at the siege of Jerusalem. ‘** Behold! this is your 
Sabbath day! It is not lawful to make resistance to our 
works on this day.” ‘The Jews kept their Sabbath, and 
proscented their internal feuds; and Titus raised his 
mounds, and planted his battering rams and catapults. So 
the Senator tells us—-bchold, these four years are a Sab- 
bath; use no preventive or restraining measures; let us 
raise, and approach with our mounds, until the end of the 
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term; and then you may make a‘sally, and throw them allito have empowered them, like another Sampson, to pull 
down the very pillars on which it rests, and prostrate all 
in the dust. What strange madness in the father of a 
young family to hire a guard, at twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per annum for the captain, and six thousand dollars 
each for the subordinates, to watch over his household; 
and then authorize them to strangle the mother or nurse, 
upon whose preservation depends the existence of his 
helpless offspring! The freedom and purity of elections 
are as essential to our liberties as the pillars to the dome 
thoy, support, or the mother or nurse to the suckling in- 
ant. 

But let us return, and see how completely the doctrine of 
this session annihilates the very appointing power of the 
Senate, renders them the mere servile registers of Execu- 
tive rescripts, and breaks down the dykes that keep out 
the ocean of despotism and corruption! Suppose Clark 
appointed Treasurer to-day by an almost unanimous vote 
of the Senate, asthe fact was. To-morrow A comes, and 
convinces this administration that he commanded at the 
last election, or can command at the next, a thousand more 
votes than the incumbent. <A is made Treasurer, and a 
servile Senate advises and consents to their own degrada- 
tion. Next day B shows the candidate for the next Presi- 
dency that he can command double the number, and B is 
appointed Treasurer in place of A, removed. A servile 
Senate advises and consents; and so.on throughout the 
alphabet, from A to Z. Does not every one sec that the 
appointing powcr of the Senate is surrendered and gonc? 
The restraining power of the Senate, the high trast given 
us for public security, and not as a feather to decorate our 
individual caps, is surrendered and gone. Are we asked 
what is the remedy? itis plain. Ask the cause of the 
removal; and if the administration dare tell the truth, it 
will be, that it was for opinion’s sake, or the exercise of 
the elective right, or to pay a bribe previously stipulated 
by contract, express or implied, for votes or influence. 
Tell the President, as the British barons told their King, 
“we are not willing to have the laws of” appointment 
and removal changed. Tell him the cause of the removal 
is itself unlawful, and the removal void—-not only unlaw- 
ful, but against the constitutional rights of the citizen and 
the Senate, and doubly void; and, consequently, there be- 
ing no other objection, William Clark is still ‘Treasurer of 
the United States of right, though ousted by superior 
force. Butif a false return be made, let the people and 
their representatives determine which master they will 
serve, the President or the constitution; and if the latter, 
impeach him for violating the constitutional rights of the 
citizen, and making the false retarn; if the former, let 
them wear their chains, as unworthy of liberty regulated 
by law, and go worship their idol, and tremble at his 
frowns. 

Let me read you another practical consequence from 
your own book, the long neglected report of the Senator 
irom Missouri, |Mr. Brxrox] made 4th May, 1826, (when 
Mr. Adams was President, ) upon the propriety of curtail- 
ing Executive patronage. Listen, and admire the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy. 

In page 3, * * * © And in this aspect of the reality we 
behold the working of patronage, and discover the rea- 
son why so many stand ready, in any country, and in all 
ages, to flock to the standard of power, wheresoever, and 
by whomsoever, it may be raised.” 

In pages 10 and 11. ‘We must then look forward to 
the time * * * when the nomination by the President can 
carry any man through the Senate, and his recommenda- 
tion can carry any measure through the two Houses of 
Congress; when the principles of public action will be 
open and avowed, the President wants my vote, and. I want 
his patronage; I will vote as he wishes, and he will give me 
the office I wish for. What will this be but the govern- 
ment of one man? And what is the government of. one 


States by the usual gradations of tyranny and bribery 
combined, as was feared and deprecated by the father of! 
his country! Let him who doubts this final result of the 
principles now advocated here, reflect a moment upon only 
afew of the immediate practical consequences of those 
principles. 

And, first, the present doctrine of the majority complete- 
ly annihilates the appointing power of the Senate, as well 
as its salutary restraining power; and confers despotic dis- 
cretion upon the President.. It is true, this majority could 
turn around again to their old opinions and practice; but, 
in the mean time, the liberties of the country are in dan- 
ger, when the sentinel has deserted his post upon the wall; 
aud the four years’ despotism may be, as with so many 
other republicans, but the prelude to one of a more per- 
manent and dreadful character. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Livinesrox] admits 
that his doctrine enables the President to keep a favorite 
in. office, or turn the best man out, in spite of the Senate! 
And what is that but despotism? The admission is per- 
fectly correct; and we thank him for so much develop- 
ment of the principles of this Mosaic, tasselated adminis- 
tration. Look at the case of William Clark, Treasurer of 
the United States. . ‘I take it for its strength; for his high 
qualifications for the office; for his mild and spotless cha- 
racter, and because he has rendered more conspicuous ser- 
vices to his country in the Jate war, in his humbler sphere, 
than General Jackson did, in proportion to hismore eleva- 
ted and expanded theatre of action.. The Senate, friends 
of Jackson and all, confirmed his nomination. at the last 
session. No sooner were our backs turned, than he was 
struck from the roll of office, to make room to reward a 
favorite culogist of the President. And, according to the 
doctrines now taught, the Senate cannot even ask for the 
cause; but a servile Senate must register the rescript in 
submissive humility! There is no other way of saving your 
administration from public reprehension, than by screening 
them from the light of truth; for we defy them to show 
any cause for this unlawful act but the opinion of General 
Clark, and to reward a partisan by rendering the offices 
the private property of the administration, to reward their 
friends, and punish their opponents. Their corrupt and 
subsidized press has been employed all:summer in assign- 
hig false causes for such removals; but when the Senate 
mects, and the minority demands the true causes, they 
shrink from the inquiry ir conscious guilt. And no won- 
der.. It is safer to stand mute, than to add a ‘false return 
of the conversion of the offices of the country into the 
means of tyranny and bribery combined, as such a use of 
them-would be. ‘The causes of removal cannot bear the 
light. ‘Phe ears of the American people must not hear 
them! their eyes must never behold them on paper! ‘The 
prime minister of the Ottoman Empire dare nut dismiss a 
Turk from office, for the mere exercise of some privilege 
secured to him by the capricious edict of the Sultan, his 
master, Still less dare the head of an American depart- 
ment avow having strack an American citizen from the 
roll of official existence for his opinion of the fitness of 
candidates for public trusts, or the exercise of his sacred 
elective franchise, secured to him by the more permanent 
and august guaranty of the constitution. 

What strange absurdity would it have been for ances- 
tors to have.reared this fair fabric of constitutional liberty 
~-appointed a President and cabinet to guard it--and then 
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man but a monarchy? Names are nothing. ‘The nature 
of a thing -is in its substance, and the name soon accom- 
modates itself to the substance.” i 
* * * * 
_* Those who make the President must support him. 
Their political fate becomes identified, and they must stand 
or fall together. Right or wrong, they must support him.” 
* * Æ A precious confession! So thought Washington 
when warning us of the danger of combinations, for Wash- 
ington called things by their right names. With him, in 
that instance, the name was quite significant of the thing 
so much to be dreaded by posterity. Behold in this ad- 
ministration, and in this majority of the Senate, the reali- 
zation of the fears of Washington, and the fulfilment of 
the predictions of the prophet of evil! 

You hive only to.add, as your speeches indicate that you 
will, your sanction to the practice of removing men with- 
out a shadow of lawful cause, or. any other that you dare 
avow, to make room for corrupting the very sources of 
mental light, by rewarding the corps of mercenary editors; 
or to reward even the very electors of President and Vice 
President-——who, above all others, should stand aloof in the 
high and honorary duty they perform, like Czsar’s wife, 
not only free from reproach, but above suspicion; and 
then add a dark, ex parte, worse than Spanish inquisition 
of condemnation and removal, and refuse all inquiry and 
public knowledge of the causes--and your four years’ des- 
potism will be complete! ‘The President must be sup- 
ported, right or wrong. Hoe wants my vote, and I want 
his patronage!” Hang over the palace door, as you please, 
the label of “Jaw and liberty,” inside stalk the demons of 
dark, inquisitorial, proscriptive despotism, amidst the 
clanking apparatus for forging chains and manacles for 
slaves! 4 

But there is a redeeming spirit in the American charac- 
ter. The sons of Revolutionary sires will never submit to 
this. Ido not speak of commotion and revolt, the last re- 
sort of wretched slaves, but of the calm majesty of free- 
men, (cajoled, deceived, and infatuated by an interested 
office hunting combination, using the common artifice, the 
martial fame of their leader, and the cry of coalition and 
reform, ) rising, and, inthe forms of their violated clective 
franchise, redressing their wrongs, and reclaiming their 
rights and liberties, as inherited from their fathers. For, 
in leaving the graves of their forcfathers, and migrating 
beyond the grand range of the Alleghanies, to find free 
space and casy sustenance for themselves and their fami- 
lies, they carried with them, even to the remote wilds of 
the Osage and Desmoines, the St. Francois, and the Merri- 
mack, those principles of union and.civil liberty which 
they inherited from their fathers, and there cherish them 
in their hearts, and impress them upon the minds of their 
children. 

Turning with disgust and abhorrence from this picture 
of despotism and midnight inquisition, with the determi- 
nation of freemen not to submit to it, let us look upon that 
fair portrait of law and liberty with which the gentleman 
from Delaware cheered us, and fix our hopes upon its fu- 
ture restoration. 

Beverly Allen, District Attorney of Missouri, to whose 
case E will advert, for the sake of illustration, as to holy 
ground, where the flag of opposition to this despotic in- 
quisitorial abuse of power was first unfurled, in his memo- 
rial, concluded in common charity, when his removal, 
pending his term, was announced to him, that some causes 
had been represented to the administration for such a sum- 
mary condemnation without notice, and he asked for the 
cause. He asked the Secretary of State, and he declined 
to answer him! He inquired then of the President, and 
he stood mute! He besought the Senate of the United 
States to tell him, and the majority refused to print his re- 
spectful and laconic memorial, and now declare that they 
will not even inquire into the cause of his condemnation! 


* * 


The culprit, arraigned at the bar, andthe military, subject 
to the personal orders of the President, and liable to be 
stricken from. the roll by his fiat, are entitled to more 
courtesy and fairness than this. . 

And, on behalf of the outraged rights of the country, I 
now appeal to Mr. Madison, who is still living, and to the 
just spirits of the illustrious dead, whose voice is to be. 
heard in the constitution of the United States, in the con 
temporaneous expositions of that instrument, and in the 
early legislation of the country, and to the laws of the 
land, to learn the true extent of this power of removal 
from office, the causes for which it may be exerted, and 
the concurrent and restraining powers of the Senate of the 
United States, in such cases, to secure the citizen from the 
arbitrary will of asingle man. The opinion of Mr. Madi- 
son we have in the case where, by law, the President has 
the absolute power of removing his creature at will, that 
no wanton use can be made. even of that absolute power— 
an opinion in consonance with the genius of our republic, 
which views all powers as public trusts, and none as mere 
prerogatives. The constitution, article 2, section 2, gives 
the appointment of the whole class of officers of the pub- 
lic now before you, with terms, tenures, and dutics pre- 
scribed by law, and not by Executive will, to the President 
and Senate of the United States: Congress has not thought . 
it proper, if they possess the power, to bestow the appoint- 
ment elsewhere; but has left this whole class upon the pro- 
visions of the constitution. i 

I have attempted to demonstrate, andthe Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. L.] admits, that the doctrine now contend- 
ed for by the majority annihilates the appointing power 
of the Senate, and renders the President absolute, and at 
liberty to keep iù or turn out men in defiance of the Sen- 
ate. The restraining power belongs to the organization 
of the Senate, for the public security; is a high constitu- 
tional trust, without which the appointing power of the 
Senate is annihilated; and we cannot renounce it, nor de- 
sert our constitutional post, as guardians of the public 
liberty. To abandon it changes the nature of our Govern- 
ment, and, as you yourselves declared in Mr. Adams’s 
time, makes the President a monarch! Under this dere- 
liction of duty, the United States are no longer a repub- 
lic! Tellus no more of the tyranny of kings, and of the 
servility of parasites and courtiers, bowing and acknow- 
ledging “the King can dono wrong.” It is a striking 
circumstance that they who have pretended most regard 
for popular rights and democracy, are the advocates of 
the alarming power now conceded to the President. 

Let us now hear the contemporaneous expositors of the 
constitution, to learn if such arbitrary and unexaminable 
discretion was contemplated. Mr. Hamilton, one of the 
framers of the constitution, in the seventy-seventh num- 
ber of the Federalist, says, when he, and Madison, and Jay, 
were expounding the nature of our Government to induce 
the pcople to adopt it: 

**¥t has been mentioned as one of the advantages to be 
expected from the co-operation of the Senate in the busi- 
ness of appointments, that it would contribute to the sta- 
bility of the administration. The consent of that body 
would be necessary to displace as well as appoint. A 
change of the Chief Magistrate, therefore, would not oc- 
casion so violent or so general. a revolution in the offices 
of the Government, as might be expected if he were the 
sole disposer of offices. Where a man, in any station, had 
given satisfactory evidence of his fitness for it, a new Pre- 
sident would be restrained from attempting a change in 
favor of a person more agrecable to him, by the appre- 
hension that the discountenance of the Senate might frus- 
trate the attempt, and bring some degree of discredit up- 
on himself. Those who can best estimate the value of a 
steady administration, will be most disposed to prize a pro- 
vision which connects the official existence of public men 
with the approbation or disapprobation of that body, which, 
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After refuting some objections of that day, that the Sen- 
ate would influence the President, and assume the control 
of the Government, Mr. H. says, ‘if, by influencing the 
President, be meantrestraining him, this is precisely what 
must have been intended. And it has been shown that 
the restraint would be salutary, at the same time that it 
would not be such as to destroy a single advantage to be 
looked’ for from the uncontrolled agency of that magis- 
trate. The right of nomination would produce all the 
good without the iL” 

Some annotator to this number of the Federalist has ap- 
pended:a note, saying, “this construction has since been 
rejected by the Legistature; and it is now settled in prac- 
tice that the power-of displacing belongs exclusively to the 
President.” : 

This note ought to be expunged, as calculated to mislead 
students and weak cabinets. It isnot true, in point of 
fact, that the Legislature has rejected this construction; 
nor true, in point of law, that the Senate can renounce an 
iota. of their restraining power that belongs to their or- 
ganization, and chiefly distinguishes our checked and re- 
strained Executive from one of arbitrary will. The whole 
idea of the annotator was taken from the laws respecting 
the assistants of the President, to perform duties prescrib- 
ed by himas under the act of 1789, and not applicable 
to the officers of the public, or of the law, to perform 
duties prescribed by the laws of the land. The cor- 
rectness of Hamilton, and the crror of the annotator and 


his disciples, of the majority, can be demonstrated if 


there be. truth in logic and common sense. The argument 
stands thus: without the concurrent power of the Senate 


in matters of appointing, (as you admit in your report of 


1826, before quoted,) the President becomes a monarch. 
The appointing power of the Senate is annihilated by 
taking away their restraining power, as the column or cdi- 
fice is prostrated by removing the pedestal or foundation 
that sustains it. Therefore, you have proclaimed your Pre- 
sidenta monarch, according to your own premises and ar- 
guments, by refusing the light necessary to the use of the 
restraining power. Hamilton has been accused of too 
strong a bias towards arbitrary power. But Hamilton was 
a tame republican, jn favor of a checked and restrained 


Executive; andif a bias to arbitary power be a proof of 


true greatness, much greater, if not more disinterested, 
statesmen than Hamilton are here. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Tazewrtr]. has read 
us the form of a commission, stating that the office, in such 
cases as we have before.us, is held at the pleasure of the 


President! A full proof of the constant encroachment of 


Axecutive will, and of the necessity for an equally con- 
stant restraining power of the” Senate, as taught by the 
fathers! but no proof whatever that the clerk or attorney 
who made the form of the commission did thereby repeal 
the constitution and laws, and the checked and restrained 
organization of our federal Exccutive, which distinguish- 
es it from a despotism for a terin of years. 

I will now approach the stronghokl of modern demo- 
cracy, claiming unrestrainable Executive power in remo- 
vals from office, supposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Woonnuny] to confer the power now 
claimed upon the President: the act of 15th May, 1820, 
“to limit the term of office of certain officers therein 
named, and for other purpeses.” ‘The act, then, names 
the very class of money-gathering public officers now be- 
fore us, and leaves the appointment to the President and 
Senate. There is nothing in the title of the act that warns 
us of change in the relative powers of the President and 
Senate, or premonishes us of the approach of dark inqui- 
sition, despotic power, or the downfall of constitutional 


nate, and make the act unconstitutional, as the-Senate can- 
not renounce, even by law, the restraining power that 


{belongs to its constitutional organization; not for its own 


honor, but for the safety of the public; but at the plea- 
sure of the appointing power, in the ordinary and hitherto 
harmonious mode of originating by the President, and 
sanctioning or restraining by the Senate. The construc- 
tion must be in favor of the liberty of the citizen, and not 
in favor of arbitrary power, if the law were doubtful. 
Even in the monarchy of England, that is the rule. Let 
us take the good old common law and common sense rule 
of construction laid down by Justice Blackstone, and con- 


{sider the old law, the mischief of the old law, and the re- 


medy proposed by the new law; and so construc it as to 
suppress the mischicf, and promote the remedy. 

By the old law there was no summary power, except 
the disputed one of taking carc that the laws be faithfully 
exceuted, to arrest the carcer of official delinquency; and 
the process was doubtful and dilatory, by which the cause 
of removal was to be established, whether by impeach- 
ment, indictment, information, or civil suit. The evil of 
the old law was, that, while the Government was plodding 
through some tedious process of law, amidst its delays and 
proverbial uncertainties, the defaulter could embe7zzle our 
funds, and ruin our affiirs, so fur as they Jay within his 
control, and escape to Texas, the West Indies, Mexico, 
South America, or Europe, before the process had ascer- 
tained whether there were lawful causes for removal or 
not. And the remedy here proposed is the summary sus- 
pension of the functions of the officer, for cause, subject 
to the constitutional restraining powers of the Senate, as 
in all other like originating acts. 

Thus, we sce, it was far indeed from the design of that 
law, even were it practicable, to change the relative pow- 
crs of the Government, orto make the offices of the coun- 
try the private property of the President, to buy votes, or 
punish opponents, or to render the cause of removal less, 
the very gist of the whole proceeding, than it was before 
that law. Jf the proceeding were by impeachment, in- 
dictment, orinformation, or civilaction, the cause would be 
the gist of the whole. On that the issue would be joined. 
That would be tried; and, on that, judgment of condemn- 
ation would be rendered before the removing power 
could be exerted. And when, with the sole view of sav- 
ing the public moneys, a summary proceeding is given, 
does the cause of removal become the less essential? Does 
the necessity of assigning it, or the right of the Senate 
and public to know it, become less absolute? ‘The neces- 
sity and propriety of knowing the cause become more 
imperious as the proceeding is rendered more summary; 
because there is more danger of the arbitrary will of a sin- 
gle man in the latter than in the former mode of pro- 
ceeding. The cause gives life and action to the power of 
removal. Until the cause be given, the power remains a 
dead letter, a mere power in abeyance. ‘Ihe law of trea- 
son confers a salutary power on the Judiciary Department 
of the Government, to condemn the traitor; but, until the 
overtact, or the cause of applying the law, exists, the judi- 
ciary has no right to issue a mandate to hang a man. The 
Executive Department has no more right to exert the pro- 
visional right of removal, until the cause occurs, than the 
judiciary has in the other case. The power, in both cases, 
is a public trust; and we protest, with the constitution of 
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our country in our hands, against: keeping the cause ajal rights, or to change our institutions into the monarchi- 


_ State secret, and thus establishing a secret, dark, and un- 
restrainable inquisition. | : 

The legislator, in 1820, naturally asked himself what 
term and tenure of office would attain the desired public 
security? To hold for life would be too irresponsible. ‘To 
fix his tenure during good behavior would not remedy 
the evils of the old law; then there must be a process at 
Jaw to convict him of the cause, before the removing pow- 
er could be exerted. To make him removable at the will 
of the President alone, asin the case of 1789, would make 
the President too absolute. And hence the provision for 
a term of years, provided he so long behaved faithfully, 
removable at the pleasure of the appointing power, during 
his term, if he gave cause; and the cause is just as mate- 
rial and examinable here, as under the old law. Under 
both, it is the very essence of the matter, The summary 
proceeding was to stop the career of delinquency, and 
not to confer arbitrary power. 

And where is the provision in the law of 1820, presum- 
ing to confer upor a President the anti-republican power 
of holding a dark inquisition, striking officers from the 
roll, and then refusing to tell the cause? Or making the 
cause a secret of State, or the removing power an Execu- 
tive prerogative, absolute as that of an Autocrat of Rus- 
sia over his serf, ora King of Prussia over his slave?. No, 
sir, this class of the officers of the public do not hold their 
stations at the capricious will of any man; but bya legal 
tenure for four years, provided they so long perform their 
duties, and retain their fitness for the station. 

Mr. Monroe removed a surveyor gencral of IHlinois, 
Missouri, and Arkansas, under a similar law, for causes 
sustained by judicial proof, taken ina suit to which the 
officer was a party. The accused was notified and pre- 
sent, and gave all exculpations and explanations in his 
power. Mr. Monroe referred the matter to his attorney 
general, Mr. Wirt. He reported the causes, sustained by 
proof. That report was then submitted by Mr. Monroe to 
his cabinet, for their advice. They did more than they 
were bound to have done; but they erred, if at all, on the 
side of constitutional light and liberty. There was no 
suppression of the causes of removal, or dark inquisition 
there. There was no skulking from the light of day, like 
guilty Adam, among the thick shrubbery of Eden, in that, 
as there is in the present administration! 

Let us now assume a new point of view, and look at 
this matter in another aspect; for its acknowledged import- 
ance demands all our attention. 

To create a lawful vacancy, by removal or resignation, 
there must be 2 lawful removal or resignation. Every 
ouster by physical force is not a lawful removal; nor is 
every forged paper a valid resignation; nor every feigned 
death a vacation of office. Nominations to Gill vacancies 
must and do state how the vacancy occurred; and to what 
end, if the Senate had nothing to do, as now pretended, 
with the question whether there was a lawful vacancy or 
not. A is nominated in place of R, resigned. B comes 
and shows the paper to be a forgery, and no resignation. 
Or, C, inplice of D, deceased, exhibits himself in full life. 
Or, E, to be Chief justice of the United States, in place 
of John Marshall, removed. Every body knows the Se- 
nate could and would inquire into the legality of the pre- 
tended vacancies, and correct the procedure in the two 
first cases as errors in fact; and, in the last case, as error 
in law. They would look behind the nomination, and 
take notice that the President has no power, by law, to re- 
move the Chief Justice; but we would reject E, and leave 
the Chief Justice to the hand of time, and his legal tenure. 

So, in these cases, the President has no more power to 
remove the officers of the public for their opinion or vote 
in an election, nor to make room for favorites, in the ab- 
sence of any lawful objection, than he has to remove the 
Chief Justice, or to deprive citizens of their constitution- 
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cal form: and, there being no other objection to them, 
they are in office during their term, unless. they give 
lawful cause, thereby giving lawful power of removing 
them. At the end of his lawful term, he may be deliver- 
ed over to the corrupting party discipline of the times, to 
be buffeted; but even there it is the duty of the Senate 
to restrain the perversion of the public offices into means 
of rewards and punishments, or, of bribery and tyranny 
combined, on discovering such a disposition in an Execu- 
tive, upon the high and patriotic ground that such an 
abuse of power strikes at no less vital object than the 
root of our liberties—the elective franchise itself. Yes, 
in all such cases as are now before the Senate, the cause 
of removal generates the power of removal; and such has 
been the uniform and harmonious practice of this Govern- 
mentin all the halcyon days of the republic, (and lawyers 
themselves do not look for good precedents to troubled 
and revolutionary times, ) as the commission of any other 
offence gives application and life to the appropriate power 
of prevention for the future, by punishing for the past; 
which, but for the commission of the offence, would have 
lain dormant for ever. 

I now appeal to the settled practice of the Senate for 
half a century, and will quote the majority against them- 
selves, in support of the republican character of our Go- 
vernment, in opposition to the new despotism now declar- 
ed on this floor, The gentleman from Delaware has 
taken so ample a range over this branch of the subject, 
that I shall content myself with a few prominent instances. 

1. In the celebrated contest between Mr. Monroe and 
the Senate, upon the military nominations in the year 
1822, the Senate looked behind the nominations of Colo- 
nels Towson and Gadsden, without any objection to them, 
and there found General Bissell and Colonel Jones in a 
situation that, in the opinion of the Senate, gave them a 
right to the offices of Colonel second artillery, and Adju- 
tant General, and practically asserted their’ restraining 
power by rejecting the nominations of the two former 
officers to fill those places. Mr. Monroe acquiesced in the 
decision of the advisary power of the Senate, and nomi- 
nated Colonel Jones, who now holds the office of Adju- 
tant General; and Mr. Adams, when President, acquiesced 
in the case of Bissell, and nominated him for the other 
office. General Bissell’s friends contended he was in the 
army, liable to be arranged to that service by order, and 
needed no nomination; and rejected it on that ground, as 
it would cut off some years’ pay to appoint him anew. 
On the committee that recommended this course, was the 
Senator from Missouri, (Mr. BENTON.) 

There was a contest in the Senate concerning the true 
construction of the law of 1821 to reduce the army; but 
none upon the great duty of the restraining power of the 
Senate, although the President had the right by law to 
strike officers from the roll, as he had not proceeded un- 
der that power. 

2. In the Panama discussion and report in 1826, when 
Mr. Adams was President, there was a dispute upon the 
expediency of our attending or participating in the pro- 
posed American Congress at Panama and Tacubayo; but 
none as to the restraining powers of the Senate. The 
present majority, or so many as had seats here at that time, 
acted upon the comprehensive principle, that it'was the 
right and duty of the Senate to look behind the nomina- 
tions, and re-explore all the ground over which the mind 
of the President might be supposed to have passed in ar- 
riving at his conclusion to send in the nominations. 

On February 20, 1826, Mr. Rowaw submitted, among 
others, the following resolutions, which, on the 22d, were 
modified by Mr. Woopuuny, except the following, which 
they both voted for as it is: 

Resolved, That it is the unquestionable right of the Sen- 


-ate to call, in respectful terms, upon the President of the 
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manly, indignant sense of high-handed Presidential, or 
low party cabinet tyrannies, as the gentleman himself sup- 
posed it to be, some years ago, to draw the broad distine- 
tion between the summary process of Mr. Jefferson, in 
seizing the batture at New Orleans, and the due proceed- 
ing at law, for which the gentleman so ably contended, 
and ultimately obtained, in that celebrated case. No, sir, a 
delinquent or unfit person, removed from office for cause, 
will usually be the last man to court investigation, but will 
hide his blushes, and enjoy, if he can, his peculations, in 
the deep forests of the West, or in the ‘solitudes of great 
cities” in the East, or abandon the country; and in nine 
out of every ten thousand cases of removal for cause, the 
Senate will know, or easily learn, the cause, and, acting’ 
for the interests of the country, pass all, sub silentio, as 
past experience proves. 

If our ancestors had left it in doubt—if the question had 
never been discussed or submitted to the American peo- 
ple—whether we should have the despotism of four years 
now proclaimed by the majority, or the checked and re- 
strained Executive claimed by the minority, the construc- 
tion should be in favor of popular rights and the repre- 
sentative principle. Jt would be so in England, which we 
are inthe habit of considering a tyranny, although the 
rights, characters, and feelings of the subject there, iw 
public and in private life, are better secured than they 
are here, at the present epoch in our history. But that 
question was not omitted by the wise forecast of the fra- 
mers of our Government. It was directly before the peo- 
ple; ably discussed, and solemnly determined in favor: of 
constitutional liberty, as claimed by the present minority. 
The fair mode of proceeding would be for the majority 
to propose an amendment to the constitution, and submit 
the question to the people, which of the two will you 
choose? And not thus, by an unexpected desertion of 
their post, Ict in the enemy of despotism, which the na- 
tion thought for ever excluded. 1 must leave your own 
minds to imagine the redeeming results that would be 
produced by a firm, practical re-assertion of the restrain- 
ing power and duty of the Senate, and of the principles 
for which the minority contends. 

It would arrest the downward tendency of the country 
to universal cflicc-hunting, ‘and consequent corruption 
and servility, and reclaim them to the high and honorable 
patriotism of their fathers of the Revolution. By connect- 
ing the official existence of our public officers with the 
approbation or disapprobation of the Senate, you will 
create a race of clevated and independent public officers, 
looking, like freemen, to the performance of their duties, 
and to the protection of the laws for their places; and 
free the country, in time, from that brood of servile syco- 
phants, lounging around the Capitol, or caves-dropping at 
the houses of their fellow-citizens, or carrying on a system 
of low espionage in tavern halls, or at street corners, to 
catch the unguarded expressions of men, to be retailed at 
the palace, or heads of departments, to produce vacancies 
for themselves to fill—a brood of beings, which, in all 
countries, have been the ready instruments with which 
unhallowed ambition has destroyed law and liberty. And 
you will restore the Government to what it was represcnt- 
ed to be, when, with jealous forebodings of the encroach- 

tions, and arresting the career of delinquent officers, is, ments of Executive will, it was adopted by the fathers of 
and ought to be, with the President, either during the | the republic and their compatriots, at the purest period 
recess ot the session of the Senate; and the matter is|of our national existence. If the Senate be faithful, all can 
' then submitted to them when they are in regular session, |PC retrieved! And we call upon all those with whom we 
in the established manner we have described. The de- have acted under other administrations, upon the military 
Iinquency of a revenue officer is not the emergency for nominations, and so many other occasions, not to abandon, 
convening an extra session of the Senate. That power |the republic; but to aid us in rending the thick ae o 

was given for great emergencies of State. dark and silent mystery that hangs over these removals. 

. He supposes great difficulty from vexatious complaints. “Give me but light; Lask no more.” , 
Safe exBerience answers all this against him. Itis found, | Lf your administration have not violated the cssentia 
in practi¢e, as: easy to distinguish between querulous and | principles of the republic, let that be made manifest by the 
vexatious allegations of removed delinquents, and the light. We are not contending for the offices--take them 


United States for such information as may be in his pos- 
session, and which the Senate deem necessary to the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties imposed upon it by the consti- 
tution; and more especially the duties resulting from mat- 
ters which the constitution makes it the duty of the Pre- 
sident to submit to the Senate for their advice and con- 
sent. 3 

. J deemed it unnecessary to. make a question about a 
thing “unquestionable,” and have a vote upon it; and 
moved its indefinite postponement, which was carried; but 
we called for all such information without hesitation, as 
an unquestionable right. The following members of the 
present majority voted even against postponing the reso- 
lution, affirming a power given by the constitution, and 
not dependant on our resolution, viz. Benton, Dickerson, 
Ellis, Hayne, Kane, King, Rowan, White, Woodbury, 
(Mr. Tazewell being absent,) and all the Senators ap- 
pointed to the heads af departments, and now shrinking 
from a similar call! ' 

3. The only remaining conspicuous instance which I 
shall deem it necessary to quote, is the report to curtail 
Executive patronage, already quoted, showing that the 
powers you now concede to the President make him a 
monarch! 

Thus we see that portion of the present majority veer- 
ing and vibrating, under different administrations, like a 
surveyor’s needle among the mineral banks of Missouri, 
according to the power of the attraction; first pointing to 
the new diggings, then to Mine au Briton, then to Valle’s 
mines on the Platin, and then to the great iron mountain 
between the waters of the St. Francois and Merrimack. 
They are never fixed to the pole of the constitution; but 
seem to govern by the law of majority—the law of force! 
An administration that did not wish concealment for cause, 
would thank the Senate for its aid, counsel, and advice 
upon the causes of the removals, and avow them like open 
men of conscious rectitude. The people are not dissa- 
tisied with the administration for removing upon cause, 
as they have done in several instances in and out of this 
city; but. this attack upon the freedom and purity of 
elections is striking at the root of the tree of liberty, and, 
if not arrested, will leave it in thisrepublic, as in so many 
others, stripped of its bloom and foliage, the scathed vic- 
tim of withering despotism. 

There are two remaining objections of the Senator 
from Louisiana, [Mr L..] to be answered. He transfers 
himself back to the birth of the republic, and imagines 
all to be untried theory before him, when in fact we have 
been practising harmoniously upon this restraining power 
of the Senate for half a century, with salutary effect. 
He imagines the fitst step in removing an officer, under 
the system advocated by the minority, would be to con- 
vene the Senate, and submit the cause of complaint to 
them; and deprecates the expense and trouble, and, 
above all, the ease with which a delinquent, while the 
Senate were convening and debating, could transfer him- 
self and his ill-gotten wealth beyond the reach of investi- 
gation, as this administration are modestly retiring from 
that light to hide their blushes. Iis premises are wholly 
imaginary, and his conclusions are, of course, cqually 
visionary, The originating act of suspending the func- 
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all. But, if the administration have stricken at the root | ness--and laugh in your noble sleeves at the minority when 


of our tree of liberty, let them bear the consequences in 
open day, before the American people. You tell us, the 
President is responsible to the people. How can the 
people judge without light? You are about to desert the 
post assigned. you as the restraining power upon the Pre- 
sident during his term, when the mischief will be done, 
on the ground that he is responsible to the people at the 
end of his term; and still you refuse to give them the 
means of judging whether he has used this power of re- 
moval for purposes of tyranny and corruption, or for good 
causes, rendering the removals proper for the public 
good! Look at the frequent demands of Beverly Allen 
for the causes of his removal, and the refusal to answer 
him, first of the Secretary of State, then of the President, 
and then of the majority here! How can the people of 
„Missouri tell but Allen is a defaulter? How can the peo- 
ple of the West tell but thcir land officers, stricken from 
the roll, have failed to make their lawful returns to the 
Treasury Department, or embezzled their funds?-—or the 
people of the Atlantic, but the records of the treasury 
show official misdeeds iņ the former incumbents of their 
custom-house officers, when you thus hide your President 
in inscrutable darkness and despotic silence. But, if the 
Senate be faithless to their high trust, there is no hope 
Hut in the redeeming virtue of the public. 

All history warns us that the grand object of conquest, 
in the invasion of republican liberty, has been this citadel-~ 
the Senate, or restraining power upon the Exccutive, by 
whatever name it may be called. You yoursclves solemnly 
warned ns, in your report, to curtail Executive patronage, 
when Mr. Adams was at the head of our affairs—to beware 
of the spirit of servility to Executive will, and the corrupt- 
ing influence of Executive patronage! ‘Uhat spirit, avail- 


they, with the ancient Greek, demand but light.” © 

And thus, if you will listen, will this wily emissary 
harangue you for hours, insinuate himself into your ‘favor, 
and ultimately achieve the conquest of the world. 

From all the indications of the last two days, I now 
anticipate such a death-blow to the republican feature of 
our Executive Depariment—the restraining power and 
duty of the Senate! This majority will pass the Rubicon! 

Time was, when the patriotic sirés of degenerate sons 
would have moved heaven and earth at such an outrage 
upon their constitutional rights! But let us not despair of 
the Republic. There is a redeeming spirit in the American 
character; and to that we will appeal. 


SPEECH OF MR. MARKS, 
ON THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTION. 


** Resulved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to lay before the Senate the cause or causes that 
led to the removal of William Clark from the office of 
Treasurer of the United States.” 

Mr. MARKS said, that, in offering this resolution, he 
intended no disrespect to the President. He had often 
said, in the presence of this body, that he would not op- 
pose the present Executive of the United States, when he 
believed his measures to be conducive to the interest and 
prosperity of the Union. Were he to act on any other 
principle, he would not consider himself a faithful repre- 
sentative of the State he had the honor in part to repre- 
sent; but, knowing as he did, that the Senate possessed. 
concurrent power with the President in making appoint- 
ments to office, and when a faithful officer was dismissed, 
under circumstances of a nature both aggravating and 


ing itself of the discords of mankind, has prowled the cruel, he conceived it to be not only their right but their 
world, like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, seeking to surprise, {duty to inquire into the causes that led to his removal. 


and destroy Jaw and liberty; and has deprived more than 


Tam unvilling to believe [said Mr. M.] that such a high- 


half the world of them, ‘by fraud and force combined. [handed measure would have becn exercised during the 


And we need nòt be surprised to see this insinuating 
enterprising enemy assail this last citadel. Should it come, 
it will not be with sound of clarion and herald of war, 
openly proclaiming a permanent despotism of Executive 
irresponsibility. No, it is too cunning thus to give the 
alarm to the public, and defeat the object. It will more 
probably come sauntering along, like Satan going up to 
worship among the sons of God; and begin by scattering 
doubtful speeches among the Senators: as thus the emis- 
sary of Satan 

“Come, ket us reason togcether--no premature commit- 
tals, my noble friends! tt will not do to alarm the public 
by prochiming Excentive irresponsibility and unrestrain- 
able will in form, although we must have it in effect; for 
the rash administration has, without waiting to consult us, 
rushed into a dilemma, from which we cannot extricate 
them. 

e There is no alternative but to enshroud them in dark- 
ness, as Jupiter did the encmies of Ajax, so that the pub- 
lic cannot see to strike them, until the thing be forgotten, 
and. the storm blown over. 

“ft will not do openly to deny the restraining power of 
the Senate-—that is the very republican feature in the Ex- 
ceutive Department. That power and duty are as clear 
as the sun in a cloudless atmosphere. Besides, my noble 
friends, you are all committed upon that subject already! 
yes, even recorded upon that! 

“Pear my advice, then: acknowledge the restraining 
power, seemingly, to the public--say, in your speeches, 
that removals from office ought not to be made for opi- 
nion’s sake, for excrcising the freedom of election, to 
reward partisans, or punish opponents—hang this sign 
over your door for the public to read; but adopt this grand 
stratagem--yote down all inquiry into the cause of re- 


movals-—cover the administration with impenetrable dark- | 


and itecess of the Senate, unless representations touching the 


character and qualifications ef Mr. Clark had been made 
to the President, which were both unfounded and unwar- 
rantable. Jt is difficult to believe that the President, for 
mere party purposes, would remove from office one who 
so short a time had discharged the duties of the station he 
filled, and in opposition, too, to the unanimous opinion of 
the Senate, so shortly before cxpressed.. The removal of 
Mr. Clark presents a case of a peculiar nature. I believe 
nothing like it has been before the Senate during this, cr 
any previous session; and, to say the least of it, it shows 
an evident disrespect to the opinion of this body. Let us 
revert to the history of the case. 

During the summer of 1828, Mr. Clark was appointed 
Treasurer by the lute President, to supply a vacancy that 
had occurred during the recess of the Senate. He con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of his office, to the entire satis- 
faction of all who transacted business with him; no com- 
plaint was known to exist. At the next meeting of Con- 
gress, and after the result of the Presidential election was 
known throughout the United States, a majority of the 
Senate was favorable to, and supported, the President 
elect. Mr. Adams, still being in the exercise of the duties 
of his office, on the 11th December submitted the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Clark to the consideration of the Senate. It 
passed through all the ordinary forms of examination; was 
referred to the Committee on Finance, a majority of whom 
were opposed to the then President. "The committee, 
however, took a different view of the subject from that 
since acted en by the present Executive; they believed 
that an honest expression of opinion, which is guarantied 
to us all by the constitution of our happy country, ought 
not to be a disqualification for office; and I am warranted 


lin saying this, because it was as well known then as it is 


now, that Mr. Clark had expressed opinions favorable to 
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more minutely than I can do from recollection, into aft 
the particulars of the service performed by Mr. Clark; 
and, secondly, because I believe a majority of the Senate 
will consider it as coming from an orthodox source. The 
statement which I propose to read is dated the 4th Janua- 
ry, 1828, at the very hcat of the last Presidential election. 
The paper in which the article is published did as much, 
and perhaps more, than any other in the State, tosupport 
the election of Genera] Jackson--the editor of the paper 
being as warmly attached to General Jackson and hiscause 
as man could be; yet, justice to Mr. Clark induced him te 
make the following statement of facts: : 

‘During the late war, William Clark held the office of 
Brigade Inspector of the first brigade, sixteenth division, 
Pennsylvania militia, composed of the five Northwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania; and the following duties were 
performed by him: He received general orders, dated 
12th May, 1812, to draft, and organize forthwith, four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight men, which was done without de- 
lay, and muster rolls were transmitted to the Adjutant 
General. On the 15th July, 1812, Governor Snyder or- 
dered Major Clark to draft and march forthwith two class- 
es of his brigade, not detached under orders of the 12th 
May aforesaid, to guard and protect the frontier scttle- 
ments bordering on lake Eric; also, to purchase powder, 
and lead for balls, together with all other necessary equip- 
ments and subsistence consequent to the service. This 
order was promptly executed. No money, however, hav- 
ing been furnished by Government to carry the order into 
effect, Major Clark. applied his own money, borrowed 
large sums, and, in addition, gave his individual obligations, 
to the amount of many thousand dollars—thus organizing, 
equipping, and subsisting the troops, for several months 
before he received remuneration from Government. 

“On the 10th of August, 1812, Major Clark received an 
order from General Kelso, who held authority from Go- 
vernor Snyder, to call on him, Major Clark, from time to 
time, for such numbers of militia as circumstances might 
require, for the defence of the frontier; to furnish two 
hundred additional troops for the defence of the town of 
Erie. Having arrived at Erie with the detachment re- 
quired, and whilst engaged in providing subsistence for it, 
an express arrived from the West with news of the sur- 
render of the Northwestern army, by General Hull, to the 
British forces under General Brock, and that the British 
and Indians were pressing down upon the American set- 
tlements bordering upon lake Erie, both by land and wa-. 
ter. Immediately on the receipt of this disastrous intelli- 
gence, General Kelso ordered Major Clark to call out, as 
soon as practicable, all the military forces he could possi- 
bly raise. Speedily to execute this order, he left Erie on 
the morning of the alarm, and arrived at Meadville at 
about 11 o’clock A. M., a distance of forty miles, des- 
patched expresses in every direction through his brigade, 
put Captain Witheram’s light infantry company under 
march by 3 o’clock P. M., which arrived at Erie the fol- 
lowing day by 10 o’clock, A. M., made arrangements for 
subsistence of such troops as might pass through Mead- 
ville for Erie. Left Meadville for Erie at 6 P. M. with a 
number of mounted men, and arrived at Eric before sun- 
rise next morning. Thus having rode eighty miles within 
twenty-four hours, besides having performed the enumer- 
ated duties; the consequence of which was, that upwards 
of two thousand troops arrived at Eric thirty-six hours after 
issuing the order. These troops were also partially sub- 
sisted by Major Clark, he having reccived no money from 
Government. After the fears of the frontier inhabitants 
had somewhat abated, these patriotic men returned home, 
leaving but a small force for the defence of the frontier. 


the re-election of Mr. Adams. Yet, with these facts before 
_the committee, they reported the nomination for confirm- 
- ation; and, with the knowledge that the Senate had of the 
political sentiments of the nominee, the nomination was 
confirmed without a dissenting voice. -Then, if at all, 
would have been the time to have raised objections to the 
appointment of Mr. Clark, and to decide whether a free 
expression of opinion was to be considered as a disqualifica- 
tion for office: but not being so considered by the Senate, 
the President has shown a mark of disrespect to its well- 
known. sentiment, by not allowing two months to elapse 
after the adjournment of the Senate, before he drove Mr. 
Clark from the office to which he had been appointed, 
without cause, and, as I contend, contrary to the principles 
of the constitution. 

When the political standing of persons appointed to 
office is so frequently brought in review before this body, 
it may not be amiss for me to state that the person who was 
so unceremoniously removed from the situation of Trea- 
surer by the President, commenced his political career 
in Pennsylvania, as a republican of the J efferson school, 
and for a period of more than twenty years, which he 
spent in the service of his native State, has not been 
known to deviate from these principles, always giving a 
free, full, and honorable support to every republican ad- 
ministration we have had in the country. If it be neces- 
sary to show the estimation in which he was held by his 
fellow-citizens, a brief sketch of his official life will best 
illustrate that fact. When I first knew Mr. Clark, he 
held the office of Associate Judge, in one of the western 
counties of Pennsylvania. How long he performed the 
duties of that station, I am not informed; but I can assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that he filled that office with 
the approbation of all who knew him, or had occasion to 
transact business with him. 

At the same time Mr. Clark held the office of Brigade 
Inspector; a situation which made it his duty, on any sud- 
den emergency, to organize and march the militia to any 
point where danger threatened, or their services might be 
required; and, in this latter situation, he particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in 1812, shortly after the surrender of 
our army on the Northwestern frontier. 

We are, emphatically, a military nation. When I say 
this, I mean to be understood ina relative sense; and, in 
justification of this position, let me only recur to what so 
often takes place in this body. Whenever a nomination 
is taken up for consideration, should it so happen that the 
nominee has served in any military capacity in the last 
war, it is only necessary to hear the statement made that 
he was a gallant officer, and you know how swimmingly it 
goes through the Senate. It is in vain to disguise it; we 
are all more or less influenced by these considerations: 
and while I will not yield to any other person my respect 
for those who have fought and suffered in their country’s 
cause, I mean to show that this principle has not been car- 
ried out by the appointing power, but that other consider- 
ations are necessary to ensure success—a devotion to the 
dominant party. 

If it can be shown that no man lives at the present day, 
nor did any one live at that time, to whom this nation is 
more indebted for the preservation of that very fleet, 
which, under the command of the gallant and lamented 
Perry, first broke the power of Great Britain on the 
Northwestern frontiers, than to the late treasurer Clark, it 
will not surely be considered strange that I should offer 

`a resolution calling on the President, in respectful terms, 
to submit to the Senate the reasons that induced him to 
make the removal. And, to show that I have not been mak- 
ing incorrect or unwarranted statements, I beg leave to ; 
read afew paragraphs from the Pennsylvania Reporter,| ‘‘ Buta few days more had only elapsed, when the Bri- 
a paper edited by Samuel C. Stambaugh, and published | tish brig Hunter came to anchor close to the bar of Erie 
at the seat of government of Pennsylvania. I offer this|harbor, and within cannon shot distance. Her decks ap- 
article as part of my argument—first, because it enters | peared crowded with men, her boats were lowercd, and 
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every appearance of a determination to land troops was |ject of military affairs, he concludes as follows: ‘Ihave 


exhibited. On this occasion, Major Clark, after supplying 
the troops with ammunition, &c., shouldered a musket, 
and volunteered asa private in Captain Morris’s company, 
to oppose the landing of the British troops. The brig, 
however, hauled off. In obedience to an order of the 
Governor, dated 25th of August, 1612, Major Clark fur- 
nished a detachment from his brigade to join the army 
ordered to Black Rock, under General Tanebill. In pur- 
suance of an order from the Governor, dated September 
5th, 1812, a battalion of militia was organized under general 
orders of the 12th May, 1812, to form part of the army 
assembling under General Harrison, in the State of Ohio, 
for the defence of the Western frontier. Early in 1813, 
Government commenced building vessels of war at the 
Erie harbor, to contend with the British for mastery on 
lake Erie, which work progressed with unexampled ra- 
pidity. About the middle of July the vessels were nearly 
completed, and Commodore Perry considered the station 
in imminent danger of an attack from the British with the 
view of destroying our vessels in their unfinished state, 
from the fact that the British flect daily made its appear- 
ance off the harbor. Under this perilous circumstance, 
Commodore Perry made a pressing appeal to Major Gene- 
ral Mead to furnish militia immediately for the protection 
of the vessels and other public property then at Eric, to 
a vast amount. General Mead was so well aware of 
the importance to the nation of having so important a 
station guarded against danger from the enemy, that he 
ordered Major Clark to march his whole brigade forth- 
with to the town of Eric. With such promptness was this 
order executed by Major Clark, that, in forty-eight hours 
after receiving it, one thousand militia had arrived at 
Erie, and, on the fifth day, twenty-eight hundred organized 
militia were tendered by Major Clark to the commanding 
acneral, the greater portion of them having marched 
from forty to nmety miles. These troops were furnished 
with subsistence by him on their march; and while they 
remained at Erie, large detachments of them were inces- 
santly engaged in assisting to get the fleet over the bar, 
procuring ballast, &c. And when the flect was ready for 
service, as many of these troops as could be taken on 
board volunteered with Commodore Perry on his first ex- 
cursion on the lake in search of the enemy. Late in De- 
cember, 1813, the British crossed over to the American 
side, and burnt the town of Buffalo. Captain Elliott, who 
then commanded the Erie station, where all our vessels 
and naval stores lay, considering the station to be altoge- 
ther unprotected by kind forces, and nothing to impede 
the march of the British from Buffalo to Erie, deemed it 
necessary, for the safety of the station, to call on General 
Mead for a military force for its defence. ‘Io constitute 
such defence, General Mead issued his orders to Major 
Clark, on the Ist of January, 1814, commanding him to 
march his whole brigade immediately to the Erie station, 
which orders, considering the inclemency of the season, 
were exccuted with extraordinary promptitude and des- 
patch. The time spent by Major Clark in executing these 
numerous orders, holding courts martial for the trial of 
delinquents, and settling with Government, necessarily 
occupied nearly three years, to the total neglect of all 
private concerns. And while engaged in performing those 
services, numerous and arduous as they were, Major 
Clark received the pay of a major, which compensation, 
to say nothing of his personal scrvices and those of a horse, 
was not equal to his actual expenditures. 

‘In Governor Snyder’s order of the 5th September, 
1812, to Major Clark, he expresses his high sense of the 
valor of these patriotic citizens, who voluntarily flocked 
to the standard of their country, on the Northwestern fron- 
tiers of the State, to arrest the progress of an inv 
foe. Inaletter from the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
of the 7th September, 1812, to Major Clark, on the sub- 


only to add, that the Government highly applauds your 
patriotic exertions.’ ” ` ne : 

I ask, if examples of such sacrifices were n&nerous 
during the late war? Do they constitute no claim to pub- 
lic gratitude with those who rule this nation? And the 
only way left for the Senate to show their disapprobation 
of the removal, is to do what has been often done hereto- 
fore—to call on the President for his reasons of action. He 
may have been deceived. If so, it will be satisfactory to 
the Senate to know it, and but justice to himself to make 
it known. He will not withhold the information. 

It may, however, be said, that the President was not 
informed of the extent of Mr. Clark’s services to the 
country, or of his character as a citizen in his native State. 
Tam instructed to say that he did know it; and with the 
information before him, it would have been creditable to 
the President to have suffered him to remain where he 
found him, at least until he could have had an opportu- 
nity of consulting his constitutional advisers. 

i have now shown the way the late Treasurer served his 
country during the last war. 1 have shown you the esti- 
mation in which he was held by his fellow-citizens; the 
various offices he has held to their entire satisfaction. | 
have shown how and when he was transferred to this place, 
and appointed Treasurer; the unanimity in the Senate in 
confirming the appointment. I now inquire, was there 
ever a President in the United States, previous to the pre- 
sent, withthe knowledge of all these facts before him, 
who would have exercised such high-handed measures? I 
think I am warranted in saying there was not, and 1 hope 
such examples hereafter may be rare. ; . 

The whole appointing power is conferred upon the 
President and Senate jointly. Whenever the Executive 
shows a disposition to abuse the power vested in him by 
the constitution, by an unlimited exercise of those con- 
structive powers, never intended to be conferred by the 
instrument, the Senate of the United States, who possess 
co-cqual and co-ordinate power, ought immediately to 
check such disposition, and restore the instrument to its 
original intention. If the President is permitted, during 
the recess of the Scnatc, to go on, and remodel the Go- 
vernment, by turning out and substituting whomsoever he 
pleases, itat once reduces the Senate of the United States 
into a mere registering body, divested of all Executive in- 
fluence or Executive control; and this, too, not only with- 
out positive grant, but in plain contradiction to the posi- 
tive expressions of the constitution. 

Again, Iam borne out in my opinion, when I say that 
the power exercised by the President to remove from of- 
fice, during the recess of the Senate, without cause, is ar- 
bitrary and unjust; Lam borne out in that opinion by a 
sentiment that dropped from one of the gentlemen from 
Tennessee, in the debate on another subject. The gen- 
tleman said, (1 took down his words, ) § that all men who 
exercise office for party purposes, ought to be dismissed 
from office; but, for the exercise of the rights of suffrage, 
they ought not to be dismissed.” 1 will now appeal to my 
colleague; he has bad'the best opportunity of knowing, 
and Tam sure he will state nothing but facts. Did Mr. 
Clark, previous to the last Presidential election, exercise 
the influence which the office he held, that of Treasurer 
of the State of Pennsylvania, gave him, to party or poli- 
cal purposes? ¥ feel confident my colleague will say he 
did not. That he expressed his opinion freely in favor of 
Mr. Adams, I have no doubt; but at the time of the elec- 
tion he did not vote on either side of the question. It is 
well known he then resided in this District, and was not 
entitled to a vote. 

I have been somewhat surprised at what we have wit- 


ading | nessed in this body, when the nominations made by the 
President have been brought up for confirmation, (I allude 
particularly to those of district attorneys.) A member 
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has not risen upon this floor, however pleased they may 
have been with the nominee in other respects, but what. 
has admitted them to be inferior in point cf capacity to 
those they have succeeded. And is this no abuse of pow- 
er in the Executive, to remove good officers, and supply 
their places with others less qualified? Instead of im- 
proving the system of your Government, and the moral 
and intellectual condition of your citizens, as the Presi- 
dent ought to endeavor to do, we finda letting down in 
every department. Is there no way to put an end to these 
abuses? There is. Let the Senate pass the resolution 
now before you, and, my word for it, the President will be 
more careful in making his selections for the future. There 
is one other subject 1 would notice. I would not recur to 
it, had not so much been said, at different times, by gentle- 
men in the opposition, about the peace societi¢s that ex- 
isted throughout the Union during the „last war. We, at 
that period, had a peace society: in Pennsylvania; which 
society did as much, wrote as much, and arrayed them- 
selves as much in opposition to the war and the measures 
pursued by the then administration as any ather similar 
society. And what do we now find to be the fact? Scarce- 
ly had half a year rolled round from the time of Clark’s 
removal, until the President bestowed an office cn the 


very President of that peace society, the confirmation of 
which took place not more than ten days since, in this 
body. It may be asked, why was not this information dis- 
closed at the time? To this I answer, that neither my 
colleague nor myself knew it to be the same man when 
the nomination was before us, although I had heard of 
his removal to the West. Yet it never occurred to me as 
being the same person, nor would I yet have known it, 
had I not received the information, a few days since, from 
a member of the other House. Itis, however, but candor 
to state, that had I known the nominee to be the same per- 
son, I should have disclosed the peace society business with 
reluctance. [fis connexions in Pennsylvania, so far as I 
am acquainted with them, are highly respectable, and he 
himsclf possesses many estimable and good qualities. I 
have mentioned this circumstance asa set off to the at- 
tempts that have been made to make the world believe 
that the members of these peace societies are now arrayed 
in opposition to the administration, when the contrary is the 
case. I fearmenarenow more regarded for their devotion 
to those in power, than devotion to their country. Ihave 
nothing further to say, but to expressa hope that the 
Senate will pass the resolution now under consideration. 


DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moyxvay, Dee. 7, 1829. 


At 12 o'clock, precisely, the House was called to order 
by Marrniuw Sr. Cuain Cranks, Esq. Clerk to the last 
Congress. : 

The roil of members having been called over by States, 
it appeared that there were present one hundred and 
ninety-four Representatives, and three Delegates from 
Territories. 

A quorum of the House being present— 

The House proceeded to ballot for a Speaker. Mr. 
CONDICT, of New Jersey, Mr. RIPLEY, of Maine, and 
Mr. POLK, of Tennessee, being appointed Tellers, an- 
nounced, after counting the ballots, that ANDREW STE- 
VENSON had reccived onc hundred and fifty-nine votes; 
which, being a majority of the whole number, . 

ANDREW STEVENSON, of Virginia, was declared 
to be duly elected Speaker of the House. 

TIE SPEAKER’S ADDRESS. 

Being conducted to the chair, the SPEAKER elect ad- 

dressed the House in the following terms: 

jenrtsmen: Lreceive this renewed and distinguished 
proof of the continued confidence and approbation of my 
country, with feelings of deep sensibility and unaffected 
gratitude; and since it is your pleasure that I should again 
preside over your deliberations, I accept the trust, with 
an earnest hope that the choice of the House may not 
prove injurious to its interests, or detrimental to its honor. 

Of the importance and responsibility of this high office, 
it is unnecessary to speak. It has been justly regarded, 
both in rclation to its elevation, and the nature and extent 
of its duties, as one of the most delicate and responsible 
trusts under the Government. Indeed, the great increase 
of legislative business, both of a public and private nature, 
(occupying, as it does, so large a portion of the year, ) 
the number of this House, and the habit of animated, pro- 
tracted, and frequent debate, have, of late, tended very 
much to render the duties of the Chair peculiarly arduous 


to the individual who fills it, and of increased importance 
to the public. 

How far it will be in my power to mect the expecta- 
tions of the House, by an able and enhghtened discharge 
of the duties of this high station, it is not for me to say. 
Distrustful of my own abilities, 1 can promise but little 
else than zeal and fidelity. Ishall shrink from the per- 
formance of no duty, however painful; shun no responsi- 
bility, however severe; my time and talents shall be de- 
voted to your service; and, in pursuing the manly and 
steady course which duty directs, I shall, at least, be 
cheered and sustained by a consciousness of the purposes, 
and a confidence in the principles, which 1 shall bring 
with me into this arduous Service. “On your part, gentle- 
men, I shall expect and need your kind and cordial co- 
operation, and that general confidence, without which all 
the efforts of authority would be nugatory; and I entreat 
you to afford me that aid and support in maintaining the 
established rules and orders of the House, so necessary to 
the character and dignity of its deliberations, and the des- 
patch of the business of the nation. 

In assembling again to consider the condition of our be- 
loved country, [seize the occasion to offer you my cor- 
dial congratulations upon its prosperity and happiness, 
and the still more exalted destinies that await it. Whilst 
our relations with forcign Powers are distinguished by al- 
liances and good will, which serve but to render our 
friendship more valuable to cach, and more courted by 
all, our situation at home, under the influence of virtuous 
and patriotic councils, is peaceful, united, and happy. 
How long these blessings are to be enjoyed by us, and 
secured to our children, must depend upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people; the preservation of our happy 
Union; and the virtuous, liberal, and enlightened adminis- 
tration of our free institutions. ` 

That our confederated republic can only exist by the 
tiesof common interest and brotherly attachment, by mu- 
tual forbearance and modcration, (collectively and indivi- 
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dually,) and by cherishing a devotion to liberty and union, 
must be apparent to every candid mind; and, as our fa- 
thers united their counsels and their arms, poured out 
their blood and treasure, in support of their common 
rights, and by the exertions of all succeeded in defending 
the liberties of each, so must we, if we intend to continue 
a free, united, and happy people, profit by their counsels, 
and emulate their illustrious example. 

How much will depend upon the conduct and delibera- 
tions of the national legislature, and especially of this 
House, itis not needful that I should admonish you. F 
need not, I am sure, remind you, gentlemen, that we are 
here the guardians and Representatives of our entire coun- 
try, and not the advocates of local and partial interests: 
that national legislation, to be permanently uscd, mast 
be just, liberal, enlightened, and impartial: that oussis 
the high duty of protecting all, and not a part—of main- 
taining inviolably the public faith-—of elevating the pub- 
lic credit and resources of the nation--of expending the 
public treasure with the same care and economy that we 
would our own--of limiting ourselves within the pale of 
our constitutional powers, and regulating. our measures 
by the great principles contained in that sacred charter, 
and cherishing in our hearts the sentiment that the union 
of the States cannot be too highly valued, or too watch- 
fully cherished. 

These are some of the great landmarks which suggest 
theinselves to my mind, as proper to guide us in our le- 
gislative career. By these means, gentlemen, we shall 
not only render ourselves worthy of the high trust con- 
fided to us, but we shall endear to our people the prin- 
ciples of their constitution and free institutions, and pro- 
mote a sentiment of union and action, auspicious to the 
safety, glory, and happiness, of our beloved and common 
country. 


The oath of office was then administered to the Speaker 


by Mr. NEWTON, of Virginia, (the father of the House, ) 
and by the SPEAKER to the members, by States in suc- 
cession. 

This ceremony being ended—— 

Mr. RAMSAY, of Pennsylvania, submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That Matthew St. Claw Clarke, Clerk to the 
late House of Representatives, be appointed Clerk to this 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said that he was jn- 
formed that there would possibly be several other indivi- 
duals who would be candidates for the office of clerk. 
He therefore proposed to postpone the election to twelve 
o’clock on Thursday, to enable members to make up a 
judgment upon the information which they might in the 
mean time receive of the characters of the various candi- 
dates. This officer, he said, was the chief controlling 
executive officer of this body; his situation was one high- 
ly confidential and responsible. ät was due to the mem- 
bers, and to the candidates, that a better opportunity 
should be afforded for selection from amongst the latter, 
than he at least had enjoyed. He had himself intended 
to move that on ‘Thursday next, at twelve o’clock, the 
House would proceed to the election of a clerk; and with 
this view he moved to postpone until Thursday next the 
consideration of the resolution now under consideration. 

Mr. RAMSAY asked what was the House in the mean 
time to do fora clerk? Could the House proceed in its 
business without that officer? In offering the resolution, 
[Mr. R. said] he had only followed the example, set by 
former Congresses, of electing the clerk immediately af- 
ter the choice of Speaker. And he asked that the ques- 
tion of postponement should be taken by yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were accordingly ordered upon the 
question. ` 

In reply to a question put tothe Chair, whether the 
Tate clerk would be considered in service until an election 


outan election, why not for the whole session? 
was his service to end? 


dates for the office. 
but, if there were, the proper course was, as usual in 


of clerk took place; the Speaker answered:that he pre- 
sumed that he would. : 


Mr. CAMBRELENG, of New York, suggested the 


postponement of the election to to-morrow instead. of . 
Thursday. 


Mr. JOHNSON proposed Wednesday, as the medium 


between to-morrow and Thursday. The object of his mo- 
tion for postponement, and the: only object of it, was to 
obtain time to make up his mind upon information which 
he might receive as to the relative merits of the several 
candidates for this office. 
President might be expected to be received, and the other 
officers of the House also were to be elected; so that the 


To-morrow the message of the 


election of clerk could not well be made until Wednes- 
day, to which day, therefore, he now moved to postpone 
the consideration of Mr. RAMSAY’S motion. 

Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, said that if the old 
clerk could continue to act as clerk for several days, with- 
When 


The SPEAKER said that that wasa matter for the dis- 
cretion of the House. 

Mr. BURGES said that the mere necessity of the case 
made it proper that the clerk to the last House should act 
in organizing the present. But, when the House had 
gone so far as to choose a Speaker, it appeared to him 
that the necessity was over, and that the House would be 
without aclerk, unless one should be immediately chosen. 
Without a clerk thus chosen, he did not see how the 
House was to make any record of its transactions. 

Mr. ALSTON, of North Carolina, thought that no dif- 


ficulty could arise from a postponement of the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 
per in itself, and, when the gentleman from Kentucky 
rose, he was about to have risen himself, and. propose that 


He thought the resolution impro- - 


the House should proceed to an election by ballot. He 
preférred that the whole question should lie upon the ta- 
ble for the present, and that, whenever the House should 
proceed to the election of a clerk, it should be by ballot. 
As to the old clerk continuing to act, [Mr. A. said] it had 
been the universal practice that the old clerk should con- 
tinue to act until another should be appointed. 

Mr. RAMSAY expressed his willingness, if it would 
meet the views of his friend, so to modify his resolution, 
as to propose that the House should now go into an elec- 
tion of a clerk. $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, said he trusted that 
such a course would be pursucd as that the House should 
at once go into an election by ballot. And perhaps his 
colleague was wrong in now proposing a different course. 
It had been the practice, Mr. B. knew, where no opposi- 
tion to the old clerk was intended, to re-appoint him by 
resolution. The gentleman from Kentucky, however, 
had stated that he believed that there were other candi- 
Mr. B. said he did not know the fact: 


such case, to proceed to ballot for a clerk. He should, 
himself, vote to lay the resolution on the table, and then 
to proceed to an election by ballot. 

Mr. RAMSAY then withdrew his resolution in favor of 
Mr. Clarke, and moved, in lieu thereof, that the House do 
now proceed to the election of a clerk. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, moved to amend this 
last motion, so as to go into an election on Wednesday 
next at twelve o’clock, instead of this day. 

On this question the House divided—ayes 54, the noes 
being a large majority. 

The motion to proceed directly to a balloting was then 
agreed to. Mr. RAMSAY then nominated Mr. Clarke, 


and Mr. JOHNSON nominated Virgil Maxcy, of Maryland. 


The votes having been collected and counted by Mr. 
RAMSAY, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. BUCHANAN, itap- 
peared that the number of votes given in for Mr. Clarke 
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was one hundred and thirty-five; which, being.a majority 
of the whole number, Marrarw St. CLAIR CLARKE was 
elected Clerk of the House of Representatives, and was 
forthwith sworn into-office. 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, it was 
resolved, nem. con. that Jons Osward Doxy be appointed 
Sergeant-at-Arms to the House. | ` 

On motion of Mr. MILLER, the House*then proceeded 
to the election of a doorkeeper. The late. venerable 
(though now infirm) doorkeeper, Capt. BENJAMIN BURCH, 
was nominated, in a very appropriate manner, by Mr. 
TUCKER, of South Carolina. Several other persons 
were nominated by different members. ‘The ballots hav- 
ing been counted by tellers named by the Speaker, Mr. 
TUCKER reported that Mr. Burch had received one 
hundred and thirty-six votes, (a large majority of the whole 
number,) and was consequently chosen. 

On motion, it was then resolved, nem. con. that OVERTON 
Cann be appointed Assistant Doorkeeper to this House. 

‘The usual message having been interchanged with the 
Senate, it was resolved that a committee be appointed on 
the part of this House, to join such committee as have 
been, or may be, appointed on the part of the Senate, to 
wait upon the President of the United States, and inform 
him that quorums of the two Houses have assembled, and 
that Congress are ready to receive any communications he 
may be pleased to make. 

A motion having been made for the usual order for fur- 
nishing members with newspapers~- 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky, objected toit. Hesaid, 
that the subject of furnishing, at the public expense, pa- 
pers for the private convenience of the members of this 
Tlouse, was referred to a committee last session, and that 
that committee had, in its report, recommended a discon- 
tinuance of the practice. His mind, he said, had under- 
gone no change on this subject. He was of opinion that 
the application of the public means to this object was not 
justifiable. But, in order to test the question, he moved 
to lay the resolution on the table. 

This motion was negatived; and the resolution for con- 
tinuing the usage was agreed to without a division. 


Turspay, Duc. 8, 1829. 

Mr. DRAYTON, from the committee appointed on the 
part of this House, to join the committce appointed on the 
part of the Senate, to wait on the President of the United 
States, &c. reported that the committee had waited on the 
President accordingly, and that the President answered 
that he would make a communication to Congress thisday. 

The message of the President of the United States was 
soon after received, by the hands of A. J. Donzusox, Esq. 
his Private Secretary, and read. [See Appendiz.} ` 

Whereupon, ten thousand copies thereof were ordered 
to be printed for the use of this House. 


Weonespay, Dec. 9, 1829, 


Mr. CONDICT, of New Jersey, observing thatit seemed 
proper, before proceeding to distribute among commit- 
tees the several subjects of the President’s message, that 
the standing committees of the House should be appointed, 
therefore moved the following order: 

“ Ordered, That the standing committees be now ap- 
pointed, pursuant to the rules and orders of the House.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that.there was, he believed, an 
unusual number of new members in the present House of 
Representatives; and it was desirable, certainly, that the 
Speaker, who was to appoint these committees, should 
have time and opportunity for inquiry before he appointed 
them. : It was not probable, he said, that any legislative 
business would be done in the course of the present week, 
and for that reason he moved that the motion lie upon the 


$ 


table, to give the Speaker a better opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with the new members, &c. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to Mr.~ Conprer the 
expediency of withdrawing his motion for the present, 
and renewing it to-morrow or another day. 

Mr. CONDICT said, the practice heretofore had been 
to adopt a similar order before the message was considered; 
and, asthe committees were not announced until the read- 
ing of the Journal on the day following the adoption of 
the order, a whole day was thus given to the Speaker for 
the selection of the committees. 

The SPEAKER said, that it had been the practice, at 
the opening of a new Congress, to allow the Speaker 
three or four days for the selection of the committees. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should not have moved to 
postpone the motion for now appointing them, if he had 
not known that to be the fact. 

Mr. MALLARY said, that, should the order be now 
made, it would, he presumed, not necessarily follow that 
the committees should be announced to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER said, that, if the order was now made, 
the committees must be announced to-morrow. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, if the pending motion was laid 
upon the table until to-morrow, and should then be adopt- 
ed, the House might then, following precedent, adjourn 
over to Monday, and thus afford the Speaker the requi- 
site time of three or four days for a selection of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. CONDICT said he had no objection to this course. 

The motion of Mr. CONDICT was then ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 10, 1829. : 


Mr. CONDICT called up his motion, made yesterday, 
for the appointment of the standing committees; which 
was agreed to by the House. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union; when the several branches of the 
President’s message were referred to the different stand- 
ing and select committees. A 

The several resolutions for the reference of the message 
were offered by Mr. POLK. Onone of them, the fourth, 
which was in the following words: 

** Resolved, ‘That so much of the said message as relates 
to the modification of the existing tariff of duties on 
goods imported into the United States, be referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures” — 

A debate occurred, f 

Mr. J. W. TAYLOR said, he considered the general ar- 
rangement of the business as judicious; and the gentleman 
from Tennessee had so prepared his resolutions, as to pre- 
sent'the various points in the most clear and perspicuous 
manner. He wished to have, however, some limitations 
in this resolution which refers to the modification of the 
tariff. If the gentleman from Tennessee would refer to 
the President’s message, he would find that it contains sug- 
gestions looking to proposed modifications of the tariff. 
One modification is to be found in the ninth page, and be- 
gins thas: ‘The general rule to be applied in graduating 
the duties upon articles of forcign growth or manufacture, 
is that which will place our own on a fair competition with 
those of other countries,” &c. presenting the great prin- 
ciple in regard to the protection of American manufac- 
tures. The other class, referred to in the 10th page, 
commences thus: ‘* Looking forward to the period, not 
far distant, when a sinking fund will no longer be re- 
quired,” and going on to state, that, in reference to tea and 
coffee, a reduction of the existing duties ‘* will be felt as 
a common benefit.” 

His object was to move an amendment to this resolu- 
tion, which would have the effect of referring that part 
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cussed. What he proposed was, to give a respectful re- 

ference to the appropriate committees of al] the matters 
which the Chief Magistrate had submitted to the conside- 
ration of the House. It was not now for him to oppose, 

to vindicate, or approve. of those matters. That wasa 
subject for discussion hereafter, and ‘sufficient forthe 
day is the evil thereof.” Let that matter, therefore, test. 

He wished the subject to go to that committee, where ‘it 
would receive the fullest considerations When he was 
up before, he read a paragraph from the message, which, 
after stating that the general rule was to ‘* place our own 
[manufactures] in fair competition with those of other coun- 
tries,” went on to state that ** the inducements to advance 
even a.step beyond this point are controlling in regard to 
those articles which are of primary necessity in time of 
war.” The President had thus expressed hj opinion on 
this point in explicit terms. If there be a single article 
manufactured in the United States, which is of primary 
importance in time of war, the President, in regard to that 
article, recommends a protecting duty. Here, then, ap- 
pears the propriety of considering what class of articles 
is here alluded to, and what are embraced in the principle, 
and these are fit subjects of consideration for the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, But, in regard to the whole subject, 
it appears that if we take what. is said in the ‘last para- 
graph in the ninth page, we shall find there is a distinct 
recommendation to carry the principle’ further. ‘That 
paragraph reads thus: ‘*The agricultural interest of our 
country is so essentially connected with every other, and 
so superior in importance to them all, that itis scarcely ne- 
cessary to invite to it your particular attention. It is 
principally as manufactures and commerce tend to in- 
crease the value of agricultural productions, and to ex- 
tend their application to the wants and comforts of society, 
that they deserve the fostering care of the Government.” 

How are these to receive the fostering care of the Go- 
vernment, unless by the protecting duties referred to in 
the amendment he had offered, with a view to the conside- 
ration of the committce? It was far from his intention at 
this time to invite discussion. He had supposed that, as 
there were two classes of modifications, the une relating 
to manufactures, and the other to revenue, it was proper, 
as the resolution of the gentleman from Tennessee would 
carry the whole subject to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, to limit the reference to those points which ‘the 
gentleman, doubtless, intended to refer to that committee. 
To carry that into execution, and to divide the matter ac- 
cording to the arrangement in the message, he had made 
his present motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, suggested an alteration 
in the phrascology, so as to make it read, that so. much 
as relates to manufactures be referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures; and that so much as relates to revenue 
be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. MARTIN said, that his object was not to provoke, 
but to allay discussion, when he offered his amendment. 
It appeared, however, that the only difference between 
the gentleman from New York and the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and himself, was about words. The question 
was simply, how much should be referred to these distinct 
committees? The’ only fear of the gentleman from New 
York seemed to be, that the Committee on Manufactures 
might decide on matters which did not come properly 
within its sphere. He thought the committee might -be 
fairly left to determine its own sphere of duties. It ap- 
peared to him to be plain and intelligible. The idea is that 
the tariff, so far as it concerns our manufactures, is a sub- 
ject appropriate for the action of the Committee on Manu- 
factures; and that the subject, as it relates to revenue, is 
for the action of another committee.. To meet this view, . 
he had submitted his proposition to the House; and he 
would take occasion to move it, should the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York be rejected; so that not 


which relates to such modification as looks to the, protec- 
tion of our own manufactures, to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, while it refers so much as pertains to the modifi- 
cation contemplated by the reduction of the duties on tea 
and coffee, which is exclusively a revenue arrangement, 
to the Committee of Waysand Means. Only so far as the 
duties are regulated with a view to the protection of our 
mannfactures is it properly an object of reference to the 
Committee on Manufactures. He would therefore move 
to amend the resolution by inserting, after the words 
** United States,” the word$ ‘with a view to the protec. 
tion of manufactures.” 

The question being on the amendment, 

Mr. POLK said, that, as the resolution had been adopted 
iu committee, it was no longer under his control. It was 
suggested, however, bya gentleman near him, that the 
amendment, with a modification, might be proper. The 
modification which he suggested was, to add the words 
*‘except that part which refers to the reduction of the du- 
tics on tea and coffee, which is referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means.” 

Mr. TAYLOR reminded the gentleman from Tennessee 
that he had already referred every thing relating to the 
revenue to the Committee of Ways and Means, and that 
veference embraced the object of his present motion. 
This is a subject of revenue, and it is by no means neces- 
sary to go into the particular specifications as to the duties 
on tea, coflec, &e. That matter is of necessity before the 
committee, unless it shall be particularly excluded. 

Mr. POLK stated that his only object was to render the 
language of the resolution more specific than it was before 
he offered this amendment. Lis object was to give to the 
Committee of Ways and Means all the duties which legiti- 
mately belong to it, and to refer to it all those topics in the 
message which are within its sphere. It was suggested to 
him that there might arise a conflict between the Commit- 
tec of Ways and Means and the Committee on-Manufac- 
tures, as to which was in possession of the specific recom- 
mendation contained in the message; and, in consequence 
of that suggestion, he had proposed his modification. It 
eould do no harm; if it were productive of no other good, 
it would indicate the will of the House as to the commit- 
tee to which the subject should be referred. Phe Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has all the subjects relating to 
the revenue before it; and the modification he had suggested 
would have the cffect of making this reference more clear, 

Mr. EVERETT suggested that either the original reso- 
lution of the gentleman from 'Tennessce, or the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, might produce 
the effect; but the amendment now suggested by the gen- 
tleinan from ‘Tennessee, following the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York, would lead to the inference 
that the duties on tea and coffec were laid ‘with a view 
to the protection of manufactures.” 

Mr. POLK then withdrew his proposition to amend. 

Mr. McDUPFIE then stated that he disliked the phrase- 
ology of the amendment. It scemed to be framed under 
the irapression that the modifications recommended by the 
message looked exclusively to the benefit of the manutac- 
turers. He hoped that this impression was not the cor- 
rect onc, 

Mr. MARTIN, of South Carolina, suggested to the gen- 
tleman from New York the propriety of withdrawing his 
proposition, and accepting an amendment to the following 
effect: “ And that so much as relates to a reduction of 
duties on those articles of import which csmnot come in 
competition with our manufactures, be referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means.” 

Mr. TAYLOR said he should be happy to give this 
gratification to the gentleman if he could, But it must 
be evident to all that the message does recommend the 
protection of manufactures. Whether the recommenda- 
tion is judicious or not, is not now the question to be dis- 
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only tea and coffee, concerning which the gentleman from 
New York seemed to feel the deepest anxiety, but all ar- 
ticles. on which high. duties are laid for the purpose of 
revente, should bé referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means.. That was his object. 

Mr. POLK agreed that this discussion, which had so 
unexpectedly: arisen, was merely a discussion abont words. 
He could assure the House that his only object was to re- 
fer that part of the message which relates to manufac- 
tures to the appropriate committee. It was now the time 
to determine what the duties of the Committee of Ways 
and Means are. Whatever concerns the revenue of the 
Union belongs appropriately to that committee. He had 
thought, when he made his proposition, that tea and coffee 
required a separate specification. In this he had been 
corrected by the Chair, who. regarded these as subjects 
to be considered within the cognizance of that committee 
äs a matter of course. H,so, the amendment - offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina would be as unneces- 
sary as that which he himself had withdrawn, which was 
similar in its import. He had supposed that the resolu- 
tion embraced all which the gentleman from New York 
should require. He thought it premature to raise discus- 
sions merely as to forms of words, the effect of which 
might be to give an interpretation to the message which 
might not be warranted, on partial views, and without that 
delberate examination which ought to be taken. 
>» Mp. H. R; STORRS asked if it would be in order to 
move to strike out the words ‘modification of the tariff,” 
and substitute “ domestic manufactures?” 

The SPEAKER decided that the motion would not be 
jn order, until the question should be ‘determined on the 
amendment of the géntleman from New York. 

Mr. STORRS said, that, on reading the message, it did 
not occur to him that that part which relates to tea and 
coffee had any reference to the question of manufactures. 
The question intended to be submitted in the message is, 
‘whether: the duties on tea and coffee may not be reduced 
when. the state of the revenuc will no longer require 
these duties, He thought this had no reference whatever 
to the subject of manufactures. His object was to strike 
out the words “the modification of the tariff,” and to in- 
sert, in eu thereof, the words «domestic manufactures.” 
This would be plain language, not to be misunderstood. 

‘The motion of Mr. TAYLOR to amend the resolution 
was then decided in the negative. 

Mr. STORRS then made his motion to strike out the 
words ‘the modification of the tariff,” and to insert the 
words ‘domestic manufactures.” 

. Mr. McDUFFIW said it was originally his object. to 
avoid the inference that the President intended either to 
recommend any increase, of only a diminution of duties. 
He thought. the amendment seemed to imply that there 
was nothing in the. message on the subject of the modifi- 
cation of the tariff, which did not look to the increase of 
duties. He thought it might as reasonably be presumed 
to look to the reduction of the duties. ‘The language of 
the message is equally applicable to reduction as to in- 
crease of duties. He preferred the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York, which had been just nega- 
tived. His object was to convey the idea that the modifi- 
cation of all duties, whether to increase or diminish them, 
should be referred to the Committee on Manufactures. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of Mr. 
STORRS, and decided in the affirmative. - 

The resolution, as thus amended, was then agreed to; and 

The House adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Decennen 14, 1829. a 

The different Standing and Select Committees, which 

had been appointed by the SPEAKER during tlie recess, 

were this day announced. No other business was trans- 
acted. 


Turspay, DecemseR 15, 1829. 
- REFUSE LANDS IN TENNESSEE. 
Mr. CROCKETT moved the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, with 
instructions to inquire as to the most equitable and ad- 
vantageous mode of disposing of the refuse lands lying 
south and west ofthe Congressional reservation line in 
the State of Tennessee. . i 

This resolution being read, . 

Mr. POLK, of Tennessee, moved to amend the reso- 
lution, by striking out so much as proposes a seleet com- 
mittee, and moving to refer the subject of the resolution to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. ; 

Mr. CROCKETT said, that he wished this subject to 
take the same course now as it had done heretofore. The 
resolution referred [he said} to a few scraps of Jand lying 
along in bis district, which it was high time should be dis- 
posed of. The subject had been already several times 
before Congress, and had alwaysheretofore been referred 
to a select committee; and all that he asked was, that it 
should take the same course now as it bad done heretofore. 

Mr. POLK said, that a part of this subject was always 
before the Committee on the Public Lands inthe shape of a 
memorial from the Legislature of Tennessee. He thought, 
therefore, that a reference of this resolution, to that com- 
mittee was expedient, that all parts of the subject should 
be placed before the same committee, 

Mr. STERIGERE, of Pennsylvania, said, that, at the 
late session of Congress, a proposition had been made for ` 
distributing the vacant public lands, or the proceeds of 
them, among the several States. This proposition was so 
connected with the subject of this resolution, that, as he 
expected it would be renewed at this session, he moved 
that the pending resolution lic upon the table for the pre- 
sent. 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was nega- 
tived. 

Mr. CROCKETT made some further remarks, in which 
he was understood to say that the Legislature of Fennes- 
see was disposed to withdraw its former memorial. But, 
however that might be, he said his colleague [Mr. Pork] 
had heretofore had this matter in his charge as head of a 
select committee; and, [said Mr. C.] as I live among the 
people who are interested in these lands, I want now to 
have something to do myself with the disposition of the 
subject. 

The motion of Mr. POLK to amend Mr. Crocxrrt’s 
resolve was then negatived, 92 to 05 sand Mr. C.’s resolu. 
tion was agreed to. PS 

. WESTERN ARMORY. 
` Mr. DESHA moved the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing an 
armory at some suitable point upon the Western waters. 

Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, proposed to amend the 
resolution, by adding to it ‘ or at the falls of —, iD 
the State of Kentucky,” and added some observations to 
show the strong claims of this location for the proposed 
armory. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, thought that, considering the 
variety of conflicting claims for this object, the resolution 
had better be general in its terms, and refer the whole 
subject of the establishment of an armory on the Western 
waters to the same committee; that all the sites in the 
Western country might be considered together. 

The resolution was then modified, with the consent of 
the mover, so as to propose a general inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of establishing an armory on the waters of the 
Western States. i : 

Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, remarking that no part 
of the country possessed more valuable water power than 
the western part of the State of North Carolina, proposed 
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to amend the resolution by adding ‘or on the Western 
waters of the State of-North Carolina.” - . 

Mr: JOHNSON, of Kentuċky, said, he regretted this 
motion on the part of his friend from North Carolina; as 
calculated to produce a collision. between the West and 
the South as to the location of an armory. He was per- 
fectly willing to vote for an independent proposition to 
inquire into the expediency of the erection of an armory 
in the South, but he was unwilling to connect it with -a 
proposition for an armory in the West. For the last fif- 
teen years it had been in vain attempted to procure the 
establishment of a National Armory on the Western wa- 
ters, notwithstanding the unanimous opinion of the West, 
concurred in by the executive officers of the Government, 
that a Western armory was necessary, not to gratify indi- 


viduals interested in its location, but for the defence of 


the country, and to prevent prodigal expenditure of the 
public moneys in transportation of arms, &c. We have 
now National Armories at Springfield, in Massachusetts, 
and at Harper’s ferry, in Virginia; and a report had been 
made to Congress, at his own instance, pointing out the 
various sites which the United States? engineers had 
thought would be` advantageous for an armory in the 
Western country. But, although his immediate constitu- 
ents were deeply interested in the establishment of an 
armory at the Horse Shoe bend, and others equally inte- 
rested in other sites, he despaired ever seeing in his day 
an armory established in the West at all, unless upon the 
broad principle of giving the Executive of the United 
States the power of selecting a site, ashad been done here- 
tofore in the case of the armory at Springfield, and that 
at Harper’s ferry. Having no objection to inquiring into 
the expediency of establishing an armory in the West, as 
well as in the South, but being opposéd to confounding 
the two propositions, Mr. J. moved to strike out of Mr. 
Cansoy’s amendment the conjunction or, and insert and, 
which would have the effect to separate the two proposi- 
tions, instead of connecting them. 

Mr. CARSON said, he was entirely disposed to gratify 
his friend from Kentucky; but, as bis motion had been 
made on the impulse of the moment, and could be readily 
modified to meet his friend’s views, he moved, to give op- 
portunity for that purpose, that the resolution should be 
ordered to lic upon the table for the present. 

The motion was agreed to. 


_ ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting his annual re- 
port upon the state of the finances. 

The report having been announced from the Chair, 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved that ten thousand copies of 


the report, and the documents accompanyingit, be printed. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY proposed six thousand copies, be- 
ing the largest number ever printed of a public document 
before this session. f 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the Annual Report from 
the Treasury Department was always looked to with great 
interest by the people; that it was too voluminous to find 
admission at large into the newspapers; that its general 
circulation was. very desirable, &c. Ten thousand copies 
had been ordered to be printed of the documents accom- 
panying the message of the President; and this document, 
he presumed, would be considered of at least equal import- 
ance. 


ment was one of importance, and sought for with avidity. 
He thought, however, that the largest number of copics 
ever before printed,..Wwas sufficiently large now; especially 
as the material and substantial part of the report would 
find its way into every newspaper in the country. He was 
disposed, he said, to observe, as far as was consistent with 
a prudent regard to the public interest, the system of eco- 


Mr. WHITTLESEY said, he admitted that thit docu- 


nomy recommended in the report of the Committee.of Re- 
trenchment at the session before the last; and. he could 
not conceal his surprise that gentlemen who-were, at the 
last session, so anxious to reduce the amount of -expendi- 
ture, especially on objects of-this nature, to which they 
seemed to have directed much of their attention, should 
now shew such a disposition to swell it instead of reduc- 
ing it. : 5 

Sar, BUCHANAN said, he was happy to find that the 
gentleman from Ohio was now so decided an advocate for 
retrenchment; not knowing, however, that he had ever 
found him otherwise. He did not know but, in pursuit of 
this object, he and the gentleman from Ohio would be 
found going hand in hand. But this [Mr. B. said] was 
not the point at which they-ought to begin to retrench. 
Retrenchment ought not to begin with communication of 
information of this sort to the people, who are more 
interested in knowing exactly what has been. the ma- 
nagement of their financial concerns, than, perhaps, in 
any other subject. . If we are to begin the work, {said 
Mr. B.] let it be with something else, more in accord- 
ance with the proper principles:of retrenchment than this. 

The question. was then taken ’on printing the largest 
number proposed, ten thousand copies, and decided in 
the affirmative. ; 


WEDNESDAY, Decemprr 16, 1829. 

The resolution came up which was yesterday moved by 
Mr. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts, for the addition to 
the standing committees of a 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

The resolution having been read, T 

Mr. RICHARDSON said that his proposition was a sim- 
ple one, proposing only ‘that a. standing Committee on 
Education. should be provided, by the rules and orders of 
the House. Unless it was made necessary, by objections 
to the resolution, he should not occupy any portion of the 
time of the House upon it, but submit it for decision with- 
out remark. 

Mr. HALL said, in due deference to the gentleman who 
presented this resolution, the subject was one which he 
conceived did not properly come within the control- of 
Congress. I shall, [said he, ] therefore, feel myself bound 
to object to the resolution. The subject of education, 
evidently, so far as legislation can be carried to it, properly 
belongs to the State authogities. If we go on assuming 
authority over subjects entirely foreign to our sphere of 
authority, where are we to end? We already have much 
extrinsic matter. As an instance, I will mention the sub- 
ject of agriculture; over which we have, I believe; a 
standing committee. This, I have always been ata loss 
to reconcile to my idea of the just power of Congress, 
If we go on engulphing every subject to which legislation 
can be carried, to what result must we come? Shall we not 
effectually assume all the power of the State authorities? 
This must necessarily be the result. Sir, there isa doctrine 
advanced, and properly advanced, and ‘sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a doctrine properly 
deduced from one of the plainest provisions of the con- 
stitution—it is, that all the:powers of this Government, 
though limited, are plenary, within their proper sphere. 
I admit the soundness of this doctrine; but if so, it at once 
puts this subject to rest. 1 presume neither the gentle. 
man himself, nor any other, will pretend that: the States 
have not the right to legislate upon this subject.. If this 
be so, it is decisive that this Government cannot, because 
its power over the subject, being plenary,. is necessarily 
exclusive, and therefore not to be participated. -It is not 
my object to detain the House; but for the reasons given, 
I object to the resolution. D 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, expressed a desire’ to 
iknow what were the particular views which had induced 
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to the Committee on the Public Lands. Believing the con- 
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committees on agriculture, manufactures, Indian affairs: 
and yarious interests, never named in the constitution? 
What is the language of the constitution? ‘We, the 
people of the United States, in order (among other things} 
to promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings-of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish’ this constitution. for the United States of 
America:” The eighth section, which enumerates the 
powers of Congress, declares expressly that ‘the Con- 
gress shall have power to provide for the general welfare 
of the United States;” and ‘to make all Jaws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the forc- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by this consti- 
tution.” Is it possible to doubt that Congress is vested by 
the constitution with power to pass any laws, or adopt any 
measures, not prohibited by it, which are cssential ‘to 
promote the general welfarc?” - All unite in bearing testi- 
mony that the general diffusion of knowledge in the United. 
States is essential <“ to the general welfare, and to secure 
the blessings of liberty.” Singular, indeed, would it be, 
if the framers of the constitution had bound their own 
hands, and the hands of their posterity, under articles and 
sections to exclude the great law of self-preservation from 
the system. 1 cannot impute to them, nor to the system, 
a folly so stupendous. 

It is demanded, if measures for the promotion of educa- 
tion were deemed so important, why have they not been 
adopted? My answer is, that a favorable moment for the 
purpose has not before occurred. Soon after the immor- 
tal Washington recommended this subject to the attention 
of Congress, the civilized world was wrapt in a flame of 
war and revolution. Our revenue was reduced or ex- 
hausted in measures for self-defence. This country suffer- 
ed from many causes of embarrassment. Í 

When prosperity began again to dawn upon the repub- 
lic, the illustrious Jefferson recommended to Congress 
the same subject. But soon again embarrassments and 
war dried up and exhausted the resources of the country. 
To the discharge of the publie debt the revenue has been 
applied, until the moment has nearly arrived when it wilk 
have been wholly cancelled. At the same time the reve- 
nue is gradually increasing, so that a large surplus wilk 
remain in the national treasury. To what purpose more 
valuable to the United States; or more honorable to this 
Government, can that surplus be applied, than to the pur- 
pose of education? It may well become the guardians 
of the public welfare to consider, that if this surplus of 
revenue should not be applied in a manner to-satisfy the 
people that it isbeneficial to the general welfare, they may 
indignantly send up a power here that shall cause the reve- 
‘nue to be abolished; an event whieh all would have cause 
to deplore. Let the revenue be abolished, and the Union 
would be prostrate at the fect of her enemics. No, sir, 
rather let measures be adopted to apply the surplus of 
revenue to the promotion of education. The present is a 
most favorable moment to devise a plan for this purpose. 
It is virtually recommended by the President, in his mes- 
sage just communicated, where we are informed that the 
amount required for the discharge of the public debt will 
be at the disposal of the Government for other important 
objects. For these general reasons, 1am in favor of the 
resolution. Regretting to occupy the time of the House, 
Lsubmit the question without further remarks. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, said, that, in common, he 
had no doubt, with many members of the House, he should 
have a good deal to say on the subject of. this resolution, 
if he could conceive (which he did not) that. there were 
any danger of its adoption. He was persuaded. that: the 
honorable mover had not meditated fully the extent of the 
question which the resolution went to raise. It-was one 
of the Jargest, and, in the most favorable aspect, contest- 
able questions of power which had been ever presented 
in the operation of the Government. it was true, as the 


the gentleman from Massachusetts to bring forward this 
proposition. vos 7 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, mace a few observations, 
the import of-which was, that he was perfectly willing, 
when any subject requiring it should be before the House, 
to give it direction to a proper committee. He was not 
aware, however, of any necessity for a standing committee 
on the subject. The only way in which it had heretofore 
been directly presented to the consideration of the House, 
was in the shape of propositions connected with grants of 
public lands, which had been, as matter of course, referred 


sideration of such propositions to be safely lodged in the 
hands of that committee, he had no disposition to transfer 
it to-another select committee. As at present advised, 
therefore, he should vete against the resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said, that the importance of eduea- 
tion to the people cf the United States, induced him to ad- 
vocate the adoption of the resolution now before the House. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr: H. R. Srorrs] 
has.said that he knows not what a standing Committee on 
Education can have to act upon. Mr. R: said, he would 
reply to the gentleman, that such a committee would have 
the whole subject to act upon—a long neglected subject, 
and of the highest importance to the welfare of this Union. 

This subject had been most earnestly and repeatedly 
recommended by the great patrons of liberty--the fathers 
of American independence--the founders of this republic. 
Permit me (said Mr. R.] to call the attention of the House 
to the opinion contained in the message of the first Presi- 
dent of the United States to Congress; in 1790: 

«Nor am I less persuaded that you will agree with me 
in opinion that there is nothing which can better deserve 
your patronage than the promotion of science and litera- 
ture. Knowledge is, in every country, the surest basis of 
public happiness. In one, in whieh the measures of Gov- 
ernment receive their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably 
essential. To the security of a free constitution it contri- 
butes in various ways. By convincing those who are en- 
trusted with the public administration, that every valuable 
end of government is best answered by the enhghtened 
confidence of the people, and by teaching the people 
themselves to know and to value their own rights; to 
discern and provide against invasions of them ; to distin- 
guish between oppression and the. necessary exercise of 
lawful- authority—between burdens proceeding from a 
disregard to their convenience, and those resulting from 
the inevitable exigencies of society; to discriminate the. 
spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness~- cherishing the 
first—-avoiding the last—and uniting a speedy, but tempe- 
rate vigilance against encroachments, with an inviolable 
respect to the laws. Whether. this desirable object will 
be best promoted by affording aids to seminaries of learn- 
ing already established, -by the institution of a National 
University,” or by any other expedients, will be well wor- 
thy of á ‘place, in the deliberations of the Legislature.” 
—-Washington’s Message to Congress. ; 

Mr: Speaker, this is not a solitary recommendation of 
this subject to the attention of Congress. In similar lan- 
guage, it has been repeatedly urged upon Congress by 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others: 

Tf it be true, as the gentleman from New York says, 
that a committee on education would have nothing to act 
upon, the fact is enough to encrimson the cheek of every 
friend to his country with the blush of deep mortification. 
Itis high time that there were a committee to make this a 
subject of attention--to devise and mature measures to 
promote an object of vital importance to this republic. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hatt] has 
stated that- he has constitutional objections to the proposed 
measure, Is-it possible that the constitution prohibits the 
power to raise a committee on education, whilst there are | 
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which were equally involved. Mr. A. professed himself 
entirely prepared now to-enter into the discussion and 
disprove the power. He could not conceive that it-could 
be. necessary to do so, however; and in that view, he 
should content himself with moving that the resolution be 
laid on the table, with the purpose that it should not be 
taken up again. : 

The question on laying the resolution on the table was 
then taken by yeas and nays, and decided-as follows: 
yeas, 156—nays, 52. 


HONOR TO A DECEASED MEMBER. 


Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, rose for the pur- 
pose of performing the last sad office due to friendship, in 
announcing to the Housc the death of his late esteemed 
colleague, the honorable Gannrien Hommes. -He said he 
would have performed this duty at an earlier day, but for 
his own impaired health. Before tendering to the House 
a resolution which he had prepared in relation to the me- 
lancholy event which he had just announced, he might, 
he hoped, be excused for saying, that those to whom the 
late Governor Holmes was known, eulogy would be unne- 
cessary, and to those to whom his deceased friend and 
colleague was unknown, he felt, in his present slate of 
impaired health, an utter inability to do justice to the 
eminent virtues of the deceased. He should not, there- 
fore, make the attempt. He had the pleasure of knowing 
him in all the relations of life; in the endearing domestic 
relations, in which he was unsurpassed for the gentler 
virtues of conjugal tenderness and affection, for parental 
kindness and indulgence; as the chief magistrate of his na- 
tive State, in which he discharged the duties devolyed upon 
him with a dignity becoming his own elevated character, 
and the confidence reposed in him by his own constituents; 
as a representative of the people in this House. How ap- 
propriately he performed his duties here, was too well 
known to require a recital from him: i 
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Mr. STERIGERE, of Pennsylvania, then moved to 
amend the resolution by striking out, after the word 
“« States,” the words for the purposes of education and 
internal improvement.” He had no objection whatever 
to the principle of distributing the nett proceeds of the 
sales of public lands among the States, but he was opposed 
to the restriction upon the application of them proposed 
by the resolution. T 

Mr. HUNT said, that, by repeated special grants, dona- 
tions of the public lands had been made to some of the 
States, and to particular institutions in others of the States, 
but in all cases for the purposes of education and inter- 
nal improvement, and for none other. He wished, in the 
distribution of the avails of the residue of the public lands, 
to adhere to the same principle. = 

Mr. TEST, of Indiana, said, that he considered the 
principle involved in the resolution to be one of great im- 
portance, and one which this House ought not to be called. 
to act upon without due consideration. He objected to 
the resolution, as well in its details as in its principle. It 
seemed to him to embrace, in effect, the proposition that 
the public lands should be divided among the States gene= 
rally; to which he could never consent. “He thought that 
time should be given to reflect upon the subject before it 
was further acted upon. ‘With that view he moved to 
lay the resolution upon the table. 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was nega- 
tived, 108 votes to 71. - = ` 

The question on Mr. STERIGERE’S motion to amend 
the resolve was then also decided in the negative, 102 
votes to 72. 7 : 

Mr. SEVIER, Delegate from Arkansas, moved to 
amend the resolve, by inserting, after the word “States,” 
the words ‘and Territories;” and 

This motion to amend was agreed to. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, asked how the resolve would 
read thus amended? How could the Territories become 
entitled toland, &c. ‘in proportion to the representation 


Mr. B. said, his deceased friend and colleague had-been [of each,” &c.? The Territories [he said] have no repre- 


an honored member of the nineteenth and twentieth Con- 
gresses, and member clect of the twenty-first Congress of 


sentation on this floor. They would have no claim to land 
under this resolve, unless the House should further re- 


this Hotse. It had pleased Heaven to remove him, and |solve that delegates are representatives. 


it was due to him to say that his loss was most regretted 


Mr. MARTIN, of South Carolina, entered his protest 


by those who knew him best; and, as a testimonial of. re-/against the number and variety of propositions brought 


spect for the memory of the deceased, he asked of the 


before the House concerning the public lands, and propos- 


kindness of the House the adoption of the resolution which ing to dispose of them in various ways.. It seemed as if 


he now offered. . 

Mr. B. then presented the following: 

Resolved, That the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from a sincere desire of showing every mark 


the four quarters of the Union were striving with one 
another which should get the most out of these lands, 
The appetite for them appeared to be insatiable and un- 
controllable. THe was opposed to the whole of these pro- 


of respect due to the memory of the honorable Garnier ‘positions: This was not the time to express at large his 


Horrrs, late a member thereof, from the State of North | 
Carolina, will go into mourning for one month, by the! 


usual mode of wearing crape around the left arm. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


i 


views on this subject; but if there was any justice, truth, 
or reason, in the proposition now submitted to the House, 
the amendment which he was about to propose ought to 
have its weight with the House. Mr. M. said, he did not 
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conceal from the House that he meant to vote against the 
resolution in any shape; but if the resolution is entitled to 
pass at all, it should be with the amendment. T be princi- 
ple of the resolution is, that a distribution of the proceeds 
of sales of the public lands shall be made among the seve- 
ral, States for certain purposes. If this be a right dispo- 
sition of them, [said Mr. M.] it then follows that those who 


have had land heretofore should render an account of| these States or not. 


what they have already had. Let us sce how the balance 
sheet stands. Letus see what proportion of the public 
lands has been given to the Atlantic States, from Maine to 
Georgia. Letus compare that proposition with what bas 
been given to the States west of the Alleghany. If there 
be any propriety in the mode of disposing of the public 
lands at all, let us bring this question to the test; what pro- 
portion has: been heretofore given to the States respec- 
tively, or to institutions within: those States? He would 
not now pursue the inquiry in detail, but he said thé 
amount which had been given to the States west of the 
Alleghany was incalculable; he should hardly be credited 
were he to attempt to state it. He concluded by moving 
to insert after the word * inquire,” in the resolution, the 
words ‘into the amount and value of the public lands 
which have been given by Congress to any State, or to 
any public institution in said State.” 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, said, that he was very much of 
opinion. that, in the views which he had taken of it, the 
gentleman from South Carolina had looked to but one side 
of this question... ‘he péople of the Western States had 
certainly received from the United States grants of land 
for the purpose of promoting education; or, rather, the 
Government had said to them, if you will buy thirty-five 
sections of the public land, we will give you one section 
for the purpose of promoting education. And the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, if he had gone to the Western 
country, as the settlers of that country did, and waded 
through fevers and fogs to clear it, and paid as much 
money as they did for their lands, would have. been enti- 
tled to the same benefit as they from this sort of donation. 
Sir, (said Mr. V.] T am as willing to.meet this question at 
one time as another: I say, that we of the West have had 
no donations of public land. Every body that got lands 
in that country paid for them; and the people of that 
country know how they have been ficeced of their last 
dollar for that purpose. It was well known [he said] to 
the people of that country how they had earned their 
school lands. They had paid for them a sufficiently valu- 
able consideration. He was not prepared, [he said,] any 
more than the gentleman from South Carolina, to go into 
this discussion; but at the threshold he was willing to meet 
the doctrine of the gentleman ‘concerning these. lands. 
Any one who had been raised-in the West, or had pur- 
chased lands there, had their feelings on this subject; and 
he, for one, knew how to sympathize with them from his 
own experience. : 

Mr, MALLARY, of Vermont, said, that it was truc that the 
subject of inquiry proposed-by this resolution was of great 
importance; but the resolution proposed only to invite to it 
the attention of a committec of the House, and not to settle 
any principle. The subject of a disposition of the public 
lands, it is well known, is agitated in every part of the 
Union. Various views are entertained of it. We know 
that, in many parts of the country, the people believe 
that the avails of the public lands, after the national debt 
is paid, ought to be divided among the several. States. 
Whether this course should. be pursued, or not, was not 
the question before the House, but whether the subject 
itself was of sufficient. importance to invite an investigation 
here. In relation to the amendment which had been pro- 
posed [Mr. M. said] he did not see any thing injurious in 
its character, or adverse to the object of the mover of the 
original resolution. He did not see any thing insulting in 


the. committee should turn their attention to it, and he 
hoped that the result of their inquiries would be to pre- 
sent an interesting document, going to show how. much 
land has been appropriated by Congress for public pur- 
poses in the ‘several States. “When the facts were ascer- 
tained, it would be seen whether, in a general apportion- 
ment, there ought to be a reduction from the quotas of 
Mr. M. did not conceive it at all im- 
portant whether the amendment should be rejected or not; 
but, of the two, he should preferits being carried. For 
himself, he supposed that these donations of land have 
been beneficially bestowed. He felt; therefore, no alarm 
at the idea of ascertaining the amount of them; ‘nor would 
the insertion of such an amendment deter him from pur- 
suing the main object of the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, said, that the subject of 
this resolution was one very deeply interesting to the State 
which he partly represented, and that he should much 
prefer that it should be made to contain no proposition or 
sentiment that in the commencement of the inquiry should 
promise a quarrel between the different members of the 
Union. He should prefer that the resolution should stand 
upon the liberal basis of looking to the future rather than 
to the time past, though he believed that the State of 
Kentucky, in regard to donations from the General Go- 
vernment, whether in money or in land, would not lose by 
the general settlement of the question which the gentleman 
from South Carolina had spoken of. At its last session, the 
Legislature of the State of Kentucky had had this subject 
under its consideration, and. had requested its Representa- 
tives to presenta claim to Congress for a part of the public 
domain, which (Mr. J. said] was rendered more interesting 
to the district which he represented, from the fact of its 
bordering on the Ohio river, by which it was separated 
from two or three of those States which are alleged to 
have received an undue proportion of the donations of 
public land. He thought, however, that the general dis- 
cussion of this subject had better be postponed. He should 
vote for the proposition. for inquiry on the most liberal 
principle: but, in doing so, he did by no means admit that 
the State of Kentucky had received from the United States 
an undue proportion of aid, either in land or in money. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, rose, not [he said] to 
engage in debate on this subject, but to show that the 
information sought for by the amendment under considera- 
tion was furnished to Congress at the last session, as would 
be found bya document on the files of the House, to which 
he called the attention of gentlemen. - f 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, said, he bad risen at the 
same moment as the gentleman from Massachusetts, for 
the purpose of stating the same thing as that gentleman 
had already done. The report of the committee raised at 
the last session on this subject did not give the value of the 
lands granted tothe several States, buthe thought that it was 
sufficiently minute for all practical purposes. The amend- 
ment now proposed was, he thought, calculated to embar- 
rass the main question. He invited the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the report of the committee of the last session 
on this subject, which he thought contained a good deal 
of useful information, and which was deemed so inte- 
resting that six thousand copies of it had been ordered to 
be printed. : 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, avowed himself in favor of 
the amendment of his friend from South Carolina, and 
did not consider it a sufficient reason for rejecting it, that 
an inquiry had been made into similar topics at the last 
session of Congress, and that the result of it is now to be 
found on the files of the House. He was opposed to the 
original proposition, He understood that the, whole sub- 
ject of the disposition of the surplus revenue of the Unit- 
ed States, over and above the payment of the public debt, 
constituting, as it did, one of the topics of the President's 


this proposed amendment: he.was perfectly willing that/message, had been already referred to a committee of the 
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House. It was now for the Housé to determine, whether, 
having referred the general subject, in all its extent, to 
one committee, it would place a particular portion of the 
question under consideration of another and distinct com- 
mittee. He was oppòôsed to this separation of its parts. 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, moved that the resolution 
and amendment do lie upon the table; and the motion was 
agreed to by a majority of about twenty votes. 


POSTAGE ON PERIODICALS. 


Mr. VERPLANCK, of New York, submitted. for con- 
sideration the following: > 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads be instructed to inquire and report on the ex- 
pediency of reducing the rate of postage on periodical 
publications, and placing them at the same rate and under 
the same régulation with newspapers. 

In offering this resolution, Mr. VERPLANCK said, that 
it was necessary to observe that the present rate of post- 
age on periodical publications was about three times that 
upon newspapers. It was properly so graduated when 
that species of publication had been confined to the high- 
er objects of criticism and polite literature. But it could 
not have escaped the attention of any one, that it had gra- 
dually acquired another character, having become exten- 
sively subservient to objects of a religious and moral cha- 
racter—to the diffusion of a knowledge of the popular sci- 
ences, and to the purposes of general education. ‘The high 
postage on these publications [Mr. V. said] was an obsta- 
cle in the way of the prosecution of many benevolent plans 
of this sort. After the great plans for the promotion of 
education which had been suggested to the House, Mr. V. 
said his motion might have been considered comparatively 
unimportant; but it had the merit of being free from con- 
stitutional objections, and of being very practical: and, if 
he succeeded in his object, he trusted that it would turn 
out to be very useful. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


WESTERN ARMORY. 


On motion of Mr. CARSON, the House proceeded again 
to consider the resolution moved on Tuesday by Mr. DE- 
SHA, proposing to refer to a committee the expediency 
of locating an armory on the Western waters. 

A good deal of debate took place on this motion, and 
on proposed amendments to it; in which debate Mr, CAR- 
SON, Mr. WILDE, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. POLK, Mr. 
WHITTLESEY, Mr. BELL, Mr. CHILTON, and Mr. 
BLAIR, of Tennessee, took part. The same fecling was 
displayed by scyeral of the gentlemen, as has often been 
shown in the discussion of this question in Congress, by 
those who considered the interests of their districts to be 
affected in one way or other by it. But, before any ques- 
tion was taken upon it, the consideration of it was termi- 
nated by a motion for adjournment; and 

The House adjourned to Monday. 


Monna, Decemner 21, 1829. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
originally offered by Mr. DESHA, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing an armory at a suitable site on the Western 
waters. 

Mr. BLAIR, of ‘Tennessee, moved that the resolution, 
with the amendment proposed to it when last under con- 
sideration, be laid on the table; but withdrew the motion 
at the request of Mr. WICKLIFFE, who, believing that 
it was not practicable for this House ever to decide on a 
site for the armory, wished to move an amendment pro- 
posing to inquire into the expediency of giving to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to designate the site. 

As there was a previous question pending, however, 
this proposed amendment could not be reccived. 


The actual question being on an amendment moved -by 
Mr. GILMORE, of Pennsylvania, restricting the inquiry 
of the committee to the expediency of establishing an ar- 
mory pursuant to the report of certain .commissioners un- 
der the act of Congress of 1828— 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, opposed this amendment 
with great earnestness. He dwelt upon the impropriety 
of imposing this restriction, when it was known that other 
suryeys had been since made, in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, which were entitled to as. much respect 
as those which had been made under the act referred to in 
the amendment. He denied that the last mentioned sut- 
veys were exclusively entitled to respect... He expressed 
his hope that this amendment would be withdrawn by the 
honorable mover, when he considered that, without it, 
the committee would be left perfectly at Hberty to, act 
upon whatever evidence might be placed before them, 
&c. He concluded his series of observations, by, express- 
ing his regret at being obliged thus carly to enter into de- 
bate in the House, after having been ten years out of it, a 
member of another body: but the subject was one of such 
peculiar interest to the part of the country which he re- 
presented, that he could not refrain from expressing his 
views of it. eee 

Mr. GILMORE expressed his regret that he could not, 
consistently with his duty to his constituents, comply with 
the request of the gentleman from Kentucky, to withdraw 
his proposition. This was a subject [he said] in which the 
district which he represented felt a great deal of interest, 
After a full and fair examination, the commissioners under 
the act of 1823 had given a preference to three sites, two 
of which were in the district which he represented, viz. 
if steam power were used, Pittsburg—if water power, 
Beaver: the. further examination and re-examination of 
sites {he said] could only tend further to procrastinate the 
establishment of this armory, the expediency of which 
was admitted by all. ‘The best proposition that he had 
seen was contained in the bill reported at the two last 
sessions, which proposed, in substance, that the three 
gentlemen who had made the former report, (gentlemen 
of high reputation for both talents and integrity,) should 
be authorized to determine the location of the armory. 


He could not consistently withdraw ‘his motion for amend-. 


ment, though he believed that, if the subject was thrown 
wide open, as proposed, we should be farther from the es- 
tablishment of an armory on the Westérn waters than we 
now are. < 

Mr. MALLARY, of Vermont, took a review of the 
history of this proposition for the establishment of a West- 
ern armory. He was opposed to the amendment; and for 
reasons, which he gave at large, he was opposed to any 
attempt to settle the question of location in this House. 
He showed the difficulties which would attend its settle- 
menthere. He was for leaving it open, so as to let the 
place be designated by the Executive. 

Mr. JENNINGS, of Indiana, after a few explanatory 
remarks, moved an amendment to the amendment of Mr. 
Giimors, in the shape of a proviso, that the site of the 
armory should be fixed ‘‘us far west as the longitude of 
Zanesville, in the State of Ohio.” 

The question was taken on this Jast amendment, and 
decided in the negative.  ~ i $ 

Mr. SEVIER, Delegate from Arkansas, said, that, as it 
seemed to be agreed that an armory ought to be establish- 
ed on the Western waters, he could not but urge the 
claims of the country west of the Mississippi to its loca- 
tion. What was the object of this armory, he asked? It 
was to manufacture arms, for the purpose of defending 
the nation against its enemies. The next question was, 
where was the Western country to be invaded by an ene- 


my? Either by the Indians on the frontier, or at New 
Orleans. If this armory should be located on the Ohio, 


what would be the consequence? The Government will 
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have to buy a site, tò- buy fuel, &c: to manufacture the 
arms; and, when manufactured, it was’ well known that 
for nearly half the year the Ohio was dried up, and fora 
great part of the other -was frozen over, so-as to place 
great difficulty and-uncertainty in the way of prompt 


transportation of these arms wherever they might be want.) - ” 


ed. West.of the: Mississippi were to be found incshaus- 
tible mines. of iron ore; the Government owns the sites; 
the Government owns the fuel; the Government owns the 
mines, &c. &c. and all the expense of purchasing these 
would be saved. With these facts before the House, it 
appeared to him that it would be proper to locate the ar- 
mory west of the Mississippi, where it could promptly and 
effectually furnish arms to defend the frontier, and to de- 
fend New Orleans, &c. For these reasons, he hoped that 
the amendment would be rejected, and the resolution left 
as open as possible, so as to allow of free selection. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, stated, as a reason for leaving 
this inquiry open and free from restriction, that, when 
the surveys under the act of 1823 were made, the improve- 
ment of the Western country, by means of canals, bad not 
begun: whereas, if there had been a canal then, as now, 
extending within a few miles of Zanesville, that report 
would probably have been in favor of the location at 
Zanesville. At Cincinnati, also, {he said,] an important 
point was made by means of the canal. The effect of this 
work of internal improvement at other points was such as 
to warrant the. whole subject being thrown open for fur- 
ther examination. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would not withdraw his amendment, theyefore, Mr. V. 
hoped that it would not be agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, trusted that the amend- 
ment would not be agreed to, for, so far as Pennsylvania 
was concerned, it was perfectly the game of open and 
shut. It was true that under the act of 1823 the commis- 
sioners had examined and recommended the sites at Bea- 
ver and Pittsburg; but they had never examined a great 
variety of sites in the State’ of Kentucky, far superior to 
any others that had been examined in any part of the coun- 
try. The falls of Little Sandy (as the reporter under- 
stood the gentleman). afforded far superior advantages to 
the Horse Shoe bend, or any other site that had been ex- 
amined: and if commissioners were sent there, he ven- 
tured to predict that they would fix on that very spot, to 
which their attention had never been attracted, as the site 
for the armory. Mr. D. detailed the advantages of this 
position, and cnumerated the furnaces, forges, forests, 
and inexhaustible iron ores of the vicinity; as proofs of the 
excellence of which location, he said that the best iron was 
manufactured there that was made in this Union, and 
cheaper too than in any other portion of the Western coun- 
try. For this reason he was opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, preferring that the 
whole subject should be left open, À 

The motion of Mr. Gremorr to amend the resolution 
was then decided in.the negative. 

Mr MALLARY then moved to amend the resolution 
so as to direct the committee to inquire into the expedien- 
cy of authorizing the United States to establish an armory 
at some suitable point on the Western waters. 

Mr. VANCE: saida few words against the amendment, 
and expressive ofa wish that the whole subject should be 
left open to the investigation ofthe committee. 

The question was then taken on Mr. MaLiary’s motion, 
and decided in the negative. ; 

Mr: HAYNES, of Georgia, moved an amendment, the 
object of which was to direct an inquiry into the expedien- 
cy of a further examination and subsequent location of a 
site, &e. ; 

And this amendnient also was lost.- 

The question was then taken on the original proposition 
to instruct the Committee on Military Affairs ‘tto inquire 
into the expediency of establishing an armory at some suit- | 


able. point on the Western waters,” and decided in the 


-affirmative, nem con. - 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1829. 
‘REFUSE LANDS IN TENNESSEE. 


_Mr. CROCKETT submitted for consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution: . 

Resolved, That the memorial of the State of Tennessee 
on the subject of the public lands be withdrawn from the 
files of this House, and referred to the select committee 
raised on the subject of the Tennessee lands. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee, observed that the subject 
of this resolution had been already referred: to a standing 
committee of this House, (the Committee on the Public 
Lands, ) and he did not see why it should now be proposed 
to refer it to a select committee. 

Mr. CROCKETT said, that, at the last session, this sub- 
ject had been referred to a select committee. He: had 
himself now taken charge of it, and he wanted all the 
documents to be placed before his committee. He was 
not aware that it had been referred to the Committee on 
the Public Landsat all; but he did not see why one part of 
the subject should be in the hands of one committee, and 
one part in the hands of another. He did not know what 
the Committee on the Public Lands could have to do with it, 
since it had becn specially referred to a select committee. 
On that committee were several gentlemen from the East- 
ern States, who know very little about these subjects, and 
he wanted them to have a fair chance, He wanted them 
to have an opportunity of looking into the whole subject. 
He wanted these Eastern gentlemen on the committee to 
be enabled to examine the subject, and make a fair report 
upon it. He wanted to act honorably himself, and do jua- 
tice to the Government on this subject; and he did not see 
any reasonable ground for the opposition of his colleagues 
to his motion. ` 

Mr. ISACKS said, that, as a member of the Hoase, 
he thought he might truly say, he felt very indifferent 
as to what course this subject should take. But, as 
a member of the Committee on the Public Lands, he felt 
bound to state, that, by the order of the House, the me- 
morial and documents referred to were now in the hands 
of that committee, and the gentleman’s resolution, ifagreed 
to, would, he presumed, be wholly ineffectual. What 
the sense of the Committce onthe Public Lands might be 
on this subject, he was not authorized to say. It might be 
that that committee might be disposed to have itself dis- 
charged from the consideration of the subject, and have it 
referred to the gentleman who had taken ** charge” of the 
subject, as if he were the only member. from the State of 
Tennéssee interested init. For himself, [Mr. I. said,] he 
did not profess to have taken ‘* charge” of it, but, in what 
he had said, he acted only as the organ of the committee 
of which he was a member. 

Mr. CROCKETT modified his motion so as to propose 
to discharge the Committce on the Public Lands from the 
consideration of the memorial, &c. and refer it tothe select 
committee appointed on the subject. 

Mr. POLK said, that, at his instance, this subject 
had, been referred to the Committee onthe Public Lands, 
believing that no other direction could properly be given 
to it. It. was presumed that some of the difliculties at- 
tending it had been elucidated by the debates of the 
last Congress, at least to the members of that Congress. 
He had heard this morning the remark, which he had often 
heard before, that the report of a select committee had 
not the weight with this House of the report ofa standing 
committee, and that was the only reason why, the other 


‘|day, he had. opposed the reference of this subject to a 


select committee. He apprehended that the House had 
not then understood the objection, or they would net have 
referred the subject, as they did, to a select committee. 
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**Beit enacted, ĉc. That the Secretary of the Senate and 
ithe Sergeant-at-Arms’ of the House of Representatives 

shall, at the commencement of each session of Congress, 
obtain from each member the name of the post office __ 
nearest his residence, and shall then procure from the Post- 
master General an exact statement of the distance to said 
post office from the seat of Government, computed accotd- 
ing to the post road to said post office; after which, he shall 
add to, or subtract from, the said statement, as the case 
all disposed to interfere with his rights and his privileges} may be, the distance from thesaid post office to the residence 
here. All that they wished was, that the subject should | ofsaid member; upon which statement the mileage of each 
undergo that consideration which it ought, believing, as| member is to be computed. . 

they did, that a report from a standing committee would] ‘‘Ssc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, on the final 
carry more weight thana report from any select committee. settlement of the account of each member, he shall sub- 

Mr. CROCKETT said, it was certainly an awkward) Join, at the foot of his account, a certificate that he has 
situation for these papers to be placed in, for one com-) deducted from his account all and each of the days on 
mittee to have one part of them in possession, and another which he may have been absent from the seat of Govern- 
committee another part. These lands belonged to the} ment during these days on which the House to which he 
United States, to be sure; but he did not know what the | belongs may have been in session.” ; 
committee on the subject of the public lands generally had} Mr. WICKLIFFE, Chairman of the Committee of Re- 
to do with them. These stood on a different footing from | trenchment, by whom this bill was reported, briefly ex- 
other public lands. There never had been.a surveyor of| plained its objects, which are, as appears from the face of 
the United States in the State of Tennessee; and these}it, generally, to establish a uniform rule for computing 
scraps and remnants, left after the location of the North | the allowance for travelling expenses of members, and to 
Carolina grants, stood upon a different footing from the] limit their per diem allowance to such days as, they shall 
general system of the public lands. His object was, that the | actually be in attendance on Congress. 
select committee should propose the most equitable way of} Mr. HAYNES asked how the gentleman from Ken- 
disposing of them for the benefit of his constituents and|tucky proposed, where there was more than one post 
of the State of Tennessee, which, he believed, would be j| road by which a member’s mileage might be computed, 
to give these scraps of land to the poor people living on] (as was the case with many members,) to determine by 
tie among them. which of those roads the computation of distance should 

The question was then taken on Mr. CROCKETT’S|be made. There ought, [he said] if the bill passed, to be 
motion, as modified, and decided in the affirmative—90 | such precision in its terms, as to leave no doubt as to the 
votes to 67. manner in which it should be construed. : ` 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the difficulty suggested. by 
the gentleman from Georgia showed still more the ne- 
cessity of some legal provision on this subject. If there 
was a difficulty in determining between post roads as the 
measure of computation, there was still a greater difficulty 
where there were river routes, as well as roads, to com- 
pute by. In cases where there were various post roads 
leading to and from the same point, the gentleman from 
Georgia might attain his object by amending the bill so as 
that the nearest road should be taken as the criterion. 
Mr. W. had no objection himself to such. a provision, 
though he would not moveit, because [he said] there were 
some post routes on which there was no convenient travel- 
ling, or accommodation for travellers, even on horseback. 
He did not see, however, why this objection of detail 
should be an objection to the principle of the bill. 

Mr. HAYNES expressed his regret that the gentleman 
from Kentucky should have misconceived the motive of 
the very few remarks which he had made. It was no part 
of his purpose to interpose any. obstacle in the way of 
the bill. He only suggested a difficulty in its detail, which 
he wished to see obviated. 

Mr, DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved to amend the 
bill, by inserting the word ‘‘shortest,” so thatthe distance 
should be computed according to the shortest post road. 

This amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERIGERE moved to amend the bill, by striking 
out, where they occur, the words **and shall then procure 
from the Postmaster General.” In support of this amend- 
ment, Mr. S, said, that, when we reflect upon the manner in 
which the distances on post roads are ascertained at the 
General Post Office, it was probable that the Postmaster 
General would know as little accurately about them as the 
members of this House, and perhaps less, The distances 
upon these roads were more or less uncertain, even where 
best known; and he believed that the information could be 
got from the members of the House better than elsewhere, 
and he thought that credit ought to be given to their state- 
ments on the subject. It was a fact beyond dispute, that 


S 
He would only add, that, after the subject had, been de- 
bated. here at the last session, he had submitted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the General Land Office, through the 
Treasury Department, for all the information which it 
could present on the subject. That information, he under- 
stood, had been obtained, and in a short time would be 
transmitted to the House. Mr. P. added that he trusted that 
his colleague would not consider that those of his own 
‘State, who expressed any views upon this subject, were at 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1829. 
FITTING OUT OF THE BRANDYWINE. 


On motion of Mr. MCDUFFIE, the House resolved it- 
self into a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Manrrix, of South Carolina, being called to 
the chair, and took up the bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, for making an appropriation for fit- 
ting for sca the frigate Brandywine. No objection being 
made to the bill, the committee rose, and reported to the 
House without amendment. 

On the question of ordering the bill to be engrossed 
for a third reading, : 

Mr. McDUFFIE, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, briefly stated the necessity for this appropria- 
tion. The fact was known to every member of the House, 
that the commerce of the United States in the Gulf of 
Mexico and with South America was subject to piratical 
depredations; and, also, that the political relations of 
the Governments of the South were in sucha state as 
required that the United States should maintain a con- 
siderable naval force in that sea. ‘The recent loss of the 
Hornet made it almost indispensable that another vessel 
should be immediately despatched to supply her place. 
For this-purpose, this appropriation was necessary. 

The bill was then ordered, nem. con. to be engrossed, and 
read a third time to-morrow. 


Trourspax, Decembun 24, 1829. 
‘This day was wholly occupied in disposing of motions for 
inquiry and the consideration of bills of a private nature. 
The House adjourned to Manday. 


Monnar, Decempen 28, 1829. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


_. The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Bucitaway in the chair, on the following bill: 


Vor. VI.—61 


’ this bill was. to throw from the members here the respon- 


e 


_ sufficient reason to justify the passage of that bill. Until 


: properly belonged. - 
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no certain reliance can be placed on the distances between | He felt no disposition, asa member of the House, to pre- 
different post offices, as stated on the Post Office books; | sent; in a specific report, the names of individual members, 
and he thought, therefore, that the statements of members| who, under the law of 1818, had drawn an undue amount 
ought to be relied upon. in preference. of mileage, but he now stated the fact gencrally, that a 
“Mr. WICKLIFFE observed, that one main object of|practice had obtained in this House, as its records would 
prove,- by which members from the same State, and the 
same neighborhood, have been in the habit of computing 
their mileage differently, some by water and some by 
land. It was believed by the committee that there should 
be some uniform standard by which this mileage should 
be computed. He alluded to the fact, within the recol- 
lection-of gentlemen near him, that, in the year 1823, the 
practice first began in this House of charging mileage by 
the river route; since when, the practice had been gradu- 
ally extending itself. At that time, a gentleman, not now 
a member, claimed the privilege of charging for the dis- 
tance of descending the Mississippi, ascending the Ohio, 
and thence by land. Nor was it for that session only that 
the charge was made; for he went back six preceding 
sessions, and claimed and received the same rate of allow- 
ance. This fact would be shown by the accounts now on 
file in the Treasury Department. Nor was this [said Mr. W. ] 
the only instance of such changes. We (the committee} 
then conceived, that, whilst we were complaining of con- 
structive journeys, and charges for journeys never made, 
&c. on the part of other public agents, it was proper, 
from a regard to consistency, that we should at least put 
a stop. to this business of constructive journeys among 
ourselves. The act of 1818, declaring that the computa- 
tion of the distance of travel of members of Congress 
should be made by the most usual route, the computation 
of the circuitous river route wasa plain perversion and 
abuse of the law. To remedy this evil, the committee 
thought it best to give to the Postmaster General the 
power to determine the distances. If the amendment now 
under consideration should prevail, by what criterion will 
the officers of the House be governed in ascertaining the 
nearest post road? It will not do [said he} to tell us, with 
the facts before our eyes, that the decision of each mem- 
ber, in his own case, will be an infallible test. For the 
same reason, we might leave the whole subject of com- 
pensation open. But, [said Mr. W.] we propose to take 
from the member the privilege of fixing, at his own will 
and pleasure, the extent of his compensation. If the 
House should require from the committee a statement of 
facts, they would discharge that duty rigorously, as far as 
they could. ‘They would ascertain what were the actual 
distances of the post offices near which members reside, 
and report the sums which each had received for mileage. 
But, they had not conceived this necessary. They wished 
to make no implication of individuals, but simply to provide 
for carrying into effect-the intention of the act of 1818. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, doubted whether the 
mode of ascertaining mileage, prescribed by the bill, 
would be found more correct than that which has hereto- 
fore obtained., He concurred with his worthy colleague, 
however, in the main object of the bill. He thought there 
ought to be a reasonable accuracy in the mode of ascer- 
taining the mileage of members of Congress: that there 
should neither be required, on the one hand, a horizontal 
measurement of distances, nor, on the other, should there 
be allowed an excursive or circuitous measurement. He 
had never heard that there had been any complaint as to 
reasonable accuracy in computing mileage, except in cases 
where the meanderings of rivers had been made the basis 
of computation of mileage, instcad of the common and 
usual route of travelling on horseback and in carriages. 
There is [said he] an intrinsic difficulty in bringing this 
matter of computing distances to a mathematical precision. 
Nor did he think such a precision necessary: reasonable 
accuracy was all that ought to be expected in it. He 
agreed with his colleague, that the practice of following 
the courses of streams, s0 as to double the compensation, 


sibility of fixing the amount of their own mileage. That, 
if they wete allowed to fix that, it would involve the ex- 
ercise of as much discretion as if they were to be allowed 
for.the’amount of their own per. diem allowance.’ He 
knew no better standard [he said] by which the distance of 
the residence of the members could be ascertained, than 
the books of the Post Office Department. More univer- 
sal certainty, he thought, would be attained by fixing the 
distances in this way, than by leaving the matter to the 
discretion of the members of the House. 

Mr. STERIGERE said, that his amendment did not pro- 
pose to leave this matter wholly to the discretion of each 
member in each case, for it confined him to stating the dis- 
tance of the nearest post road to his residence—a re- 
sponsibility which, Mr: S. thought, ought to be thrown 
upon him, and hini alone. ~ 

Mr. BURGES said, he would not permit himself to 
doubt that: any gentleman, making a statement to this 
House, would makeit truly; and if any misstatement of dis- 
tances had been made, he felt bound to presume that it 
had been made accidentally, and would be corrected as 
soon as discovered. He could not see the utility of this 
pill atall, [he said} ‘unless-it was intended to say, by a 
solemn enactment of this House, that the members of 
Congress are not to be trusted in questions in which their 
interést may come in conflict with their veracity. If, how- 
ever, facts warranted such an assumption, there might be 


some statement of facts, showing grounds for this asump- 
tion, should be made on the authority of the committee 
which reported the bill, he could not be warranted in 
voting for a billauthorizing such a reflection on the House. 
He had never heard that any such report had been made 
by the committee. He had never heard authentically that 
any gentleman of this House, or of the Senate, had ever 
taken any more money for mileage than, on a fair calcula- 
tion, he was entitled to receive. He could not vote for 
this amendment, therefore, or for the bill, but should be 
disposed, when the bill came before the House, to move 
its re-commitment, with a view to obtain from the com- 
mittee a report of such facts as should show that the bill 
was not merely justified, but called for, by a due regard to 
the public interest. 

Mr. STRONG, of New York, hoped that the amend- 
ment would prevail. -ït was proposed by the text of the 
bill to impose on the Postmaster General the responsibility 
of determining the distances which members travel from 
their residences to this House. This [said Mr. S.] was 
distrusting the veracity of the members of this House. Tt 
was, besides, turning over the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House to the direction of the Postmaster General, who is 
not an officer of this House, and ought to be allowed no 
control over its officers or its action. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms was responsible to the presiding officcr of this 
House; and why was he to be turned over to an officer 
not responsible in any manner to this House? Why rely 
upon him, and take away the supervising power of the 
Speaker of this House? Mr. S. hoped that the amendment 
would prevail, and that the subject would be left in charge 
of the officers of this House, as it now is, and to whom it 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, in reply to the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, who said that he could not vote for the 
bill, because the committee which reported it had not 
reported a statement of facts, stated, as a member of the 
committee, that the facts of overcharge of mileage by 
mémbéts was within the knowledge of that committee. 
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if admitted at all, should be extended and permitted to all, | now to pass the bill, if it affords a.remedy, as to reject 
or that all ought to be confined to the computation upon] it. That the bill does afford a remedy, [he said] could not 
terra firma. The same rule should be extended to the] be denied. It must be admitted, as argued, that this law, 
one as to the other. As the difference of practice in this] too, may, in course of time, -come to be abused. What 
case, however, was the only matter complained of, he] human Jaw cannot be abused? You cannot place a barrier 
doubted whether the respect due by him to his constituents! to human ingenuity or error. The only question is, does 
required or allowed him to go, or to ask the officers of] this bill offer a competent remedy to an admitted evil? On 
this House to go, to the Postmaster General, to ask of him] that subject there can be no question: for, if it passes, a 
what mileage they ought to charge. The usual course computation of distance by water courses can never be 
| had been for members to state their own mileage, and, | substituted for a computation of distance by land. It was 
if doubt arose, to call upon some other source for better| comparatively indifferent to him, {he said] whether the 
information. He asked his colleague, the committee, and proposed amendment prevailed or not: but, if it did, the 
the House, whether, although in forty years’ experiment] distance of travel, and, of course, the amount of compen- 
some mistakes had been committed, the House was not! sation for it, would still be left in. each member’s own 
able to adjust this matter by its own organs, without call-| breast. He meant no imputation on members of Con- 
ing on the Postmaster General to help them? And, ifl gress; but [he said] all laws go upon the presumption that 
they did so, was there any reason to expect that, in thej man is not a competent judge or witness in his own case: 
same period of time, equat errors might not occur under! and jt was assuming too much for this House to ask for its 
the new rule proposed? As the remedy would be com-j members exemption from this rule of law, established and 
plete without such resort, Mr. J. was in favor of the practised upon in all civilized nations. The rules of this 
amendment. Mr. J. concluded by adding a few words as! House have already made ali the imputation upon mem- 
to the trouble and additional clerk-hire which this busi-| bers which can be inferred from this bill, by excluding 
ness, small as it appeared, would devolve on the General any member. from voting upon any question in which he is 
Post. Office, as the distances of members of successive] personally interested, &c. 
Congresses, even in the same districts, were continually] Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, said, thatone of the present 
changing, &c. rules of the House, in stating the duties of the committee 
Mr. BURGES said, that, in the remarks which he had! of accounts, says ‘*it shall be the duty of the committee 
made, he did not intend any reflection upon the commit-| [among other things] to audit the accounts of the mem- 
tee which reported this bill, nor did he wish unnecessa-| bers for their travel to and from the seat of Government, 
rily to increase their labors. But he did think that, on aland their attendance in the House.” As far as he was 
question of this nature, it might have been well deemed advised, [Mr. T. said] the practice of the presiding officer 
expedient for the committee to lay before this House the always had been, when any difference arose between any 
grounds on which they had proposed this bill. But it] member and the Sergeant-at-Arms as to compensation, &c. 
seemed that there had been some mistakes in the charges| to refer the question for decision to the committee of ac- 
of compensation. Now, Mr. B. supposed that no gentle-| counts, and to settle with the member according to the de- 
man had, under his privilege, taken more compensation| cision of that committee. He knew that this had some- 
for his mileage than he supposed himself to be justly enti-| times been the case, and, as far as he was advised, it had 
tled to; and he presumed that there was no member of always been the case. The Speaker had not been at liber- 
this House, ov of the Senate, who was not willing to have| ty to decide such questions, since they were thus, byrule, 
the fullest inquiry made into that matter. After some ob- especially referred to another organ of the House. My 
servations as to the relative distances of land or water routes,| own choice would be, {said Mr. T.] thinking, from the 
Mr. B. said that this was a question which must always be} statements which have been made, that a remedy is re- 
left to the honor of members of the House, who had quired, instead of imposing the duty on the Postmaster 
always as much knowledge on the subject as the Post-| General of fixing the distances, so to’ amend the bill as to 
master General possibly could have; and he thought that, | require the officers of the House to procure the necessary 
without being obliged to get that officer’s certificate, every] information. After requiring that the shortest post road 
member of Congress was entitled to his pay. It was suf-| should be the standard of computation, I would leave it 
ficient, ifany doubt existed on the subject, to restrict the] to the officers of the House, under the direction of the 
compensation to the land route. He was willing to vote proper committee, to asccrtain the distances. 
for a bill to obviaic mistakes, but he could not deliberately] ‘The question was then taken on Mr. SrEricEnn’s 
vote for a bill implying that any member of Congress} amendment, and decided in the affirmative, 60 votes to 46. 
would deliberately take more pay than he was entitled to Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to strike out that 
by law. part of the first section which follows the word ‘< post 
Mr. COULTER vindicated the committee from thel office” in the ninth line, as above. He thought this was 
suggestion of their having presented this bill unadyisedly| descending too much into minutia, giving much trouble 
to the House. All the facts on which this bill is founded] without any practical benefit. 
[he said] were distinctly stated in the report of the Com-| The motion was not agreed to. 
mittee of Retrenchment at the session before the last, when} Mr. WICKLIFFE moved an amendment of a proviso to 
a bill was reported to the same effect as this, but not acted! the second section, exempting members detained from the 
on for the want of time; as, too, was the case with the same House by known sickness from the operation of this section. 
bill at the last session. If the facts stated in that report} With these amendments, the bill was reported to the 
were true, (and that they were true there could be no] House. rj 
doubt, for they had not been questioned, ) it was important] A motion was made by Mr. VERPLANCK, that the 
that some remedy should be provided: for, it appeared, | House do reconsider the vote taken on Thursday last, the 
either that the law was defective, or that, in the execution] 24th instant, on the question to agree to the following: re- 
of it, abuse had crept into the proceedings of the House. as 


` solution, moved by Mr. CARSON, viz. 
He presumed, now that the evil was so clearly pointed} ‘* Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in. 
out, the presiding officer and subordinate officers of the 


i quire into the expediency of establishing a branch of the 
House might correct it, and the passage of the bill might] United States’ Mint in the gold region of North Carolina.” 
therefore be said to be unnecessary. But, inasmuch as 


oe And on the question, Will the House reconsider the said 
the attention of the House, and, through the report of the 


vote? It passed in the affirmative. 
Committee of Retrenchment, that of the nation, had been) Mr. Carsow rose, and said that he had been induced to 
heretofore attracted to the subject, it would be as easy 


offer the resolution from various considerations, one of the 
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most important of which was, the highly interesting infor-| to have authentic information as to the probable capacity of 


mation he was induced to believe would be elicited by 
such an inquiry. ‘Thatit will prove necessary to establish 
a mint in North Carolina, to the extent to which such an 
establishment now exists in Philadelphia, he was by’ no 
means prepared to say; and were he to hazardan opinion, 
ag at present’ advised, he would say that it would not be 
necessary. A branch, however, of the Mint might be 
found necessary. For instance, {said he] an office, under 
national authority, connected with the mother institution, 
to assay our metals, and show us their correct value—to 
statnp our bars of gold, and prepare them for a cireulating 
medium, or as an article of deposit, upon whieh circulating 
medium might issue. This would also prevent frauds 
` from being practised: for, while it would show the owner 
the real value of the metal, it would also secure the pur- 
chaser from frauds, such as mixing alloy with the gold, 
which otherwise would be difficult to detect, In a word, 
(Mr. C. said] the inquiry would do no injury, while there 
wasa probability of its doing good, for any report made 
by the committee will be subject to the future action and 
control of the House. 

When I introduced the resolution on Thursday list, 
{said Mr. C.] I will not disguise the fact that I felt consi- 
derable solicitude for its passage. But, sir, my anxiety 
has in a degree been diminished, not that ¥ deem the in- 
quiry. less important, but because I observed an honor- 
able colleague, [Mr. Conxer] voting in opposition to the 
resolution. For that gentleman, sir, I have always, since 
our first acquaintance, entertained the highest personal 
respect, and so also have I for his opinions: and, sir, from 
a knowledge of the fact that no part of the State is more 
deeply interested in all subjects connected with the pre- 
cious metals than ‘the district represented by my col- 
league, (for, sir, the greatest proportions, as yet, have 
been found within his district and by his constituents, ) I am 
constrained to believe that important considerations have 
induced his opposition. What those considerations may 
have been, I have not been able to learn, and it may be 
that his withholding them from the House has resulted 
from his kind feelings towards me, wishing rather to cover 
than expose the defects of my proposition. Should this 
be the case, sir, I certainly thank him. Mr- Carson con- 
cluded his remarks, by tendering his thanks to the House 
for agreeing to the motion for reconsideration, and, as no 
injury could result from a mere inquiry, hoped the House 
would adopt the resolution. 

Mr. A. El. SHEPPERD rose, and remarked, that, as his 
colleague had made an individual allusion to a member 
from North Carolina coming from the gold region, and be- 
ing himself from that desirable country, he wished to know 
whether the remarks of his colleague were intended for 
him. (Mr. Carson explained, and said his allusion was to 
his colleague representing Mecklenburg-—that he did not 
know how his colleague now making the inquiry voted 
on the question.] Mr. SHerrenp continued by saying, 
that, owing to his bad health he was necessarily absent at 
the time the resolution was offered and rejected; had he 
have been present, he should have voted for its adoption, 
not merely because it happened to come from a colleague, 
and to embrace a subject interesting also to his own con- 
stituents, but from a belief that, upon a mere question ofin- 
quiry, it was the more courteous, if not indeed the more 
prudent course to accedo to the proposition, unlessit be ab- 


surd in itself, or clearly adverse to some established rule of 


legislation. Should the resolution be adopted, the com- 
mittee raised upon it would doubtless elicit much informa- 
‘tion, interesting not merely to the country in which the 

recious metal is or may be found, but to the nation at 

arge; and even if the inquiry proposed should not at this 
time result in a transfer of a branch of the Mint (that 
powerful attribute of Government) to the region proposed, 
yet it cannot but be important, in a national point of view, 


any portion of our country to produce this important basis 
of the circulating medium. repeat, sir, that, was there 
not (as indeed. I think there is) a manifest importance in 
the proposition, courtesy to the mover would, in my 
humble opinion, be a sufficient reason to lead to its adop- 
tion. I would, Mr. Speaker, have preferred that the 
terms of the inquiry had been more liberal in their cha- 
racter, by embracing also the States of Virginia, Georgia, 
and South Carolina; in all of which gold also. is found, 
though by ne means so extensively as in the State from 
which I come; for, whenever, sir, any inquiry is proposed 
here, relating toany particular interest im our country, Í 
am not for confining it to my own State or immediate 
district, but would embrace also any other portion of this 
Union where the same interestis known to exist. But with- 
out waiting to cavil about the terms of the resolution, per- 
mit me to hope that it may be adopted in its present form. 

The question was then taken on the resolution moved 
by Mr. Canson, and decided in the affirmative. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1829. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Huxr, of Vermont, on the 17th instant, 
proposing an inquiry into the expediency of appropriat- 
ing the nett annual proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States and Territories, for the 
purposes of education and internal improvement, in pro- 
portion to the representation of each in the House of Re- 
presentatives. 

The question being upon agreeing to tlre motion of Mr. 
Marvin, of South Carolina, so to amend the resolution as 
to direct an inquiry also ‘‘into the amount and value of 
the public lands which have been given by Congress to 
any State, or to any public institution in said State,” 

Mr. MARTIN said, he was indebted to the kindness of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Spzren'r] who 
yesterday moved the postponement of this resolution, and 
to that of the House, which agreed to it, because of his 
casual absence when it was called up. The subject of the 
resolution [he said] was one of great delicacy, and respect- 
ing which he felt much difficulty: it was one of great pub- 
lic importance, also, andin which the people take great 
interest. He knew of no subject on which, at this mo- 
ment, public opinion was more divided, or on which pub- 
fic inquiry was more excited. It seemed to him, there- 
fore, before deciding any thing in reference to this ques- 
tion, it ought to be examined with much deliberation and 
with great caution, that nothing might be done in regard 
to it which should produce confusion or difficulty hereaf- 
ter. He had so fully believed that the subject was laid 
upon the table for the remainder of the session, that he 
had not prepared himself, as he otherwise should have 
done, for entering freely into the discussion of it. He had 
intended to prepare a statement showing the amount of 
the public debt, for the payment of which the public 
lands were pledged: for, thongh he entertained no doubt 
that the public debt might he paid from other sources, 
there was still an indelicacy in touching upon the security 
which had been given for the payment of that debt until it 
should be redeemed. Whatever may be our ability to dis- 
charge the public debt according to our obligations, [he 
said] the proposition to alter the security for its payment 
certainly ought to come from any other quarter than that 
by which such security had been given. The precise 
amount of debt for which the public lands stand pledg- 
ed, he was not, for the reason already given, prepared to 
show; but that it does stand pledged in this manner, no 
one would question. Mr. M. went on to say that he was op- 
posed to the whole object of the resolution; he should be 
so jf the amendment which he had proposed should be 
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adopted: but, if the mover and supporters of it were seri- 
ous in their proposition for the distribution of the proceeds 
of. sales of public lands according to representation in this 
House, or according to any other ratio, they ought to re- 
cognise the principle to its full extent; which would re- 
quire that those States which have already received a large 
portion of the public lands should receive of the residue 
only in their due proportion. 

In the few remarks which he made the other day, [Mr. 
M. said] he had not intended to draw out the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vance] as he had done. He had not meant 
torouse his feelings: for, though the gentleman had not said a 
great deal on the occasion, he seemed to-suppose that some 
unkind allusion had been meant to that State. In alluding 
to the extent of the grants of land to the Western States, 
|Mr. M. said] he did not do so for the purpose of complain- 
ing of them, or with reference to any particular State, but 
only to state the fact. The gentleman from Ohio, upon 
this allusion, had spoken of the thirty-sixth sections, and, 
from the manner in which he spoke of them, seemed to 
imply that these sections were all the donations of lands 
which the States had received from the General Govern- 
ment. Now, [Mr.°M. said] he had meant no allusion to 
those reserved sections, but had intended to allude to the 
very large grants of land which had been made by Con- 
gress to the different States of the West for the purpose 
of canals, of asylums, and various other public undertak- 
ings. Indeed, so common had these grants been of late, 
that when any important public undertaking was meditat- 
ed in those States, they seemed to look almost of course 
for an appropriation, and a large appropriation, too, of 
public lands towards it. He would now [he said] turn to 
document No. 95 of this House at the last session, to show 
the quantity of land which had been thus appropriated, 
but he did not wish to consume the time of the House, 
especially as each member could turn to that document for 
himself, and ascertain the facts. 

But he might be told again, as he had repeatedly heard 
it said on this floor, that these grants of land to particular 
States, &c. were beneficial to the Government and to the 
people at large, because they increased the value of the 
remaining lands belonging to the United States. Of all the 
arguments which sophistry every invented, this [Mr. M. 
said] was one of the most convenient. It might be resort- 
ed to with equal facility in every question of public policy. 
In matters of internal improvement, it was easy to say 
that whatever benefited a particular town, of village, or 
neighborhood, was a measure promotive of the general 
welfare. And [said he] by the same process of reasoning, 
if, for the benefit of a particular branch of industry, or 
class of people, thcir pursuits are protected, properly or 
improperly, at our expense, we are told that, ultimately, 
we shall be benefited, inasmuch as the establishment and 
encouragement of manufactures, like internal improve- 
ment, must, in the end, benefit the whole country, &e. 
On every question of grants of privileges, &c. this argu- 
ment was resorted to. Admit all the force that was asked 
for it, yet it must be allowed that it was only true in part, 
because those to whom a grant is made have the imme- 
diate benefit of it, whilst others have only a remote one. 
Then, if the public lands are to be distributed among the 
several States, (which would look very much, he thought, 
like the case of a man dying, and his children dividing bis 
estate among them before paying his debts,) let us have 
the good common sense rule of each bringing back to the 
general stock what cach has taken from it. This was the 
proper footing on which to place it; that those States 
which have hitherto received no lands shall have their 
allotment of lands or money, in the same proportion as 
those that have hitherto recéived them. 

Mr. M. then answered some of the objections which 
had been made to his amendment. |The existence of the 
information which he asked for on the files of the House, 


| 
| 
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was, as had been said the other day, no ‘argument against 
his amendment, because the’ committee would have the 
less difficulty in coming at it, and presenting it in a con- 
densed form. A difficulty had been suggested in-arriving 
at the amount of land granted to each State, but he did 
not perceive the force of it: the States, which had receiv- 
ed lands, either had them or had sold. them, and it could 
readily be ascertained what lands they now hold, and what 
quantity they have sold, &c. Upon the whole, Mr. M, 
concluded by saying he was opposed to the principle of 
the resolution; but, if it was to. pass, he wished it to be 
put in the best possible shape, which he thought would 
be assisted by the adoption of his amendment. 

Mr. HAYNES, of, Georgia, said, that he, too, with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, had. supposed that this 
resolution had been laid upon the table for the remainder 
of the session. Without going into the subject at all, he 
rose to suggest that this subject had been already refer- 
red to one of the select commiitees: appointed upon the 
President’s message. [At his request, the resolution was 
read referring so much of the message as relates to in- 
ternal improvements, and the distribution of the surplus 
revenue, after payment of the public debt, among the se- 
veral States. ] g 

Mr. PETTIS, of Missouri, regretted that the resolution 
now under consideration had been offered, and he regret- 
ted, also, that the gentleman from South Carolina. [Mr. 
Maxrrix) had thought fit to offer this amendment. . What- 
ever his opinions might be in relation to the proposition 
for making a distribution of the nett proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the several States according to their re- 
presentation in this House, he thought the present an im- . 
proper time to make the inquiry proposed. The resolu- 
tion seemed to ccntemplate an immediate distribution. 
The public lands were pledged to aid in the liquidation of 
the public debt; and he asked gentlemen, if this plan were 
immediately carried into effect, whether it would not em- 
barrass the Government in its views in paying off this debt. 
The offering of this resolution was to be regretted on an- 
other account. It was expected that some improvement 
in regard to the mode of disposing of the public lands 
would be attempted, and he feared that the plan proposed 
by this resolution would throw difficulties in the way of 
that measure. Sir, the people of the new States desire to 
see some reasonable prospect for the arrival of the period 
when the title of the United: States to lands within their 
several limits may be extinguished. ‘They thought that 
some better mode might be provided for, which would be 
better for the Government as well as the new States. He 
said he regretted to see the excitement which prevailed in 
this House on this subject; and he supposed from this 
that the public mind wasalso excited. It did appear as if 
gentlemen considered this a mere scuffle for the public 
lands, who should get most. And while he thought that 
some improvement could be made in regard to the mode 
of disposing of the public lands, he could assure the 
House, that on this, as well as every other subject of le- 
gislation, he should, while attending to the interests of 
those he represented, not be unmindful of the interests of 
the United States. i ` 

He would say a few words on the amendment in reply 
to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Martin. ] 
The gentleman seems to think that each State should ren- 
der an account.of the public lands which havé been given; 
that there should be an, account current made out, and 
that there is nothing in the argument, tbat, by the dona- 
tion of these lands, and the sales and improvements of oth- 
ers, the remainder of the public lands are not enhanced in 
value. Sir, the argument is not so light as the gentleman 
supposes. Is there nothing due to the enterprise of the 
West? Is there nothing due to the exertions of those who 
have gone as pioneers to the improvement ofthe West? Tt 
is a fact too well known in the Western country now to be 
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doubted, that, by the sale and improvement of one tract 
of land, the contiguous tracts are enhanced in value; and 
it is equally well known that the grants of land to'the new 
States, for various purposes, were intended to promote the 
improvement .of the country, to induce the sale and im- 
‘provement of the lands, and thereby to increase the value 
of the lands unsold... ` pe : ae 

But if this account is to be taken, he asked the gentle- 
man if the same justice and equality would not re- 
quire that we should extend our inquiries back, and as- 
certain what States had contributed most of the public 
lands to the common stock. This being ascertained, should 
not the States, according to his principles, be reimbursed 
in proportion to the quantity granted by cach? If this 
were the case, the State of Virginia (and he begged par- 
don of her delegation for taking an interest in the welfare 
of the Old Dominion) would be entitled to much the 
greatest share. He was opposed, however, to the whole 
inquiry. When the public debt shall have been paid, it 
would be time enough to make this inquiry. . When that 
time arrived, it might be worth the consideration of gen- 
tlemen here, holding certain opinions, whether, if we have 
the power, the contemplated distribution, for the objects 
mentioned: in the resolution (internal improvements) might 
not assist very much in freeing us from the many difficult 
and perplexing questions which were constantly arising on 
this floor. . . 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, said, it had been remark- 
ed that this subject excited more of the public attention 
at this moment than perhaps any other, If so, did it not 
become the more the duty of the House to examine it? 
As to the proposed amendment, [Mr. R. said] he had no 
disposition to retrospect in this matter, considering the ar- 
gument to be correct, generally speaking, that the gifts 
to the new States have not diminished the value of the 


public domain, but that they have increased the value of | pretensions, Lam ready to defend it. 


the remainder sufficiently to compensate for the loss of 
what has been given away. As coming from one of the 
old States of. the Union, (Mr. R, said] he claimed nothing, 
and wanted nothing, for the past. But, as regards the 
future, the disposition of the proceeds of the public lands 
was a question which presented much difficulty, andshould 
be met unincumbered and unembarrassed. He thought 
the amendment wrong, therefore, because it tended to 
embarrass the main subject. When a proper occasion 
should offer, of so much consequence did he deem the 
main purpose of the resolution, he should move to refer 
it toa select committce, rather than to the standing commit- 
tee, Which is already too much burdened with business to 
give to this question the attention which its importance 
demande. aT ` 
Mr. MALLARY, of Vermont, wasin favor of the amend- 
ment, and gave his reasons for being so. What, he ask- 
ed, was the object of the resolution? To inquire into the 
mode of disposing, for the future, of the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands. . We all know that Congress has, 
from time to time, made disposition of portions of them, 
_ sometimes in answer to the demands of justice, sometimes 
in liberal donations towards the accomplishment of useful 
public objects. The question presented by the amend- 
ment is, whether the committee shall be charged with an 
inquiry into the amount of donations which have been 
thus already made to different States. He was in favor 
of the amendment, because it would enlarge the scope of 
inquiry. He should vote for it, to disembarrass, and net 
to.embarrass, the inquiry, as some gentlemen seemed to 
suppose it would. If the amendment were rejected, what 
would be the effect? The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina would institute the inquiry in a different form, and ul- 
timately it must and would connect itself with the main 
inquiry. Was it not more important that the House should 
have this information in the outset, than have it called for 
in a later stage of the proceedings? Whether these grants 


of. land heretofore ought to be taken into account or not, 
in any arrangement for the future, was a different ques- 
tion. _He was for having all the information, which was 
or would be asked for, at once; for [said he] meet this 
question, we must. We have got to hear it; and the more 
we can anticipate the difficulties which are likely. to em- 
barrass it, the better. 

Gentlemen had urged that this was an inauspicious time 
for considering this question; that the lands are pledged 
for the payment of the public debt. Mr. M. said he did 
not suppose that any committee, which should consider 
the subject, would ever think of violating that pledge. 
The object was to provide, beforehand, for the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands whenever the na- 
tional debt shall have been paid. When that payment 
shall have been accomplished, what shall then be done 
with the public lands? That is the question. Some inti- 
mation had been thrown out that some motive of interest 
was at the bottom of this proposition. It is a motive of 
interest, [said Mr. M.] I freely avow it a motive of interest 
in behalf of the rights of the people whom I represent, 
which influences me in favor of it. I think that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri intimated that, when we come to 
the question of the actual disposition of the public lands, 
some intricate questions will arise. I know not, sir, €X- 
actly, to what the gentleman refers. I will refer, how- 
ever, to one—to a principle which has been very com- 
monly spoken of in some portion of the Western country, 
viz. that the United States. do not, in fact, own a foot of 
land in the Western States. When sentiments of this 
kind were publicly stated, and found strenuous if not nu- 
merous advocates, [Mr. M. said] he was willing and anxious 
that the question should be met as early as possible. Tam 
one {said he] who believes that the United States have land 
there;and when their right to them is endangered by false 
We cannot, at too 
early a day, look to the security of our own interests in 
that particular. These [he said] were his reasons, frankly 
expressed, for desiring this inquiry, and he had no objec- 
tion to the amendment which would go to make it broader 
and more liberal. He would endeavor to procure a fair, 
and liberal, and equitable distribution of the public lands, 
such as was due to the people of his State and to the peo- 
ple of the United States in common. He was in favor of 
at once asserting the rights of the several States in that 
great interest. 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Illinois, said, he was perfectly will- 
ing to see a full investigation of every subject which re- 
lates to the public lands. He cared but little about the 
resolution, or the amendments offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Mantis] although he was op- 
posed to the general object. His object in rising was to 
notice some of the remarks of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and those made by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. He said that the gentleman from South Carolina, 
and other members of the House, appear to misapprehend 
the objects, or considerations, received by this Govern- 
ment for the grants of land, or donations as they are call- 
ed, which have been made to the new States. He said 
that the largest portion of those donations, as they have 
been styled, was the school lands, or the sixteenth sections 
given to the inhabitants of each township for the use of 
schools to be established in said township; and as these 
lands have always been appropriated before the sale, they 
have been justly considered as a part of the consideration, 
and an inducement to the purchase of all the remaining 
lands in the township; and so fur from their being a dona- 
tion to the States, they have been, and are sclling to the 
inhabitants of the townships in which they lie. f 

He said that some small grants of land had been made 
to the new States by the General Government when they 
received thcir admission into the Union; but they were 
made upon the express condition that those States would 
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never tax the public lands within their limits, nor those 
sold by the General Government within five years after 
the sale. 


it, as they have given. up a right which would be worth 


more to them now than. a hundred times the quantity of) 


land they have received. He said that it was a fact, which 
could not be.questioned, that the new States would now 
have the power to tax all the lands, 
within their hounds, if they had not bartered: away their 
right to do so for a few acres of land, and some other 
equally unimportant considerations. He said that those 
lands had been purchased by the surrender of all right to 
levy a tax; which would 
more than the landis worth. He said, if it should’ be de- 
termined now to charge these new States with. this land, 


(and the proposition to give an equal quantity to each of 


the old States before the contemplated division takes 
place, is, in effect, to do so,)-he hoped that the new States 
would be restored to their natural rights—the right to tax 
and exercise a sovereign power over their own territory, 
which ina single year would be worth more to the new 
States than all the lands in question. 

Mr. D. said that the gentleman from South Carolina 
could not certainly be acquainted with the situation of the 
new States, and their peculiar relation to the General Go. 
vernment, or he would not have raised a claim by the old 


States for those lands which have been given to some of 


the new ones, to assist them in making internal improve- 
ments, such as roads and canals. He said that it was a 

‘ fact well known to every man of commion observation, 
that every valuable improvement in a country, such as a 
road or a canal, is calculated to increase the value of the 
lands through and near which they are constructed; and 
as the General Government owned much the largest part 
of the land in the new States, and especially where somé 
of those improvements are tobe made, he thought he 
should hazard nothing in saying that, in every instance 
where the improvement is made, the 
the public lands occasioned exclusively by the improve- 
ment will amount to ten times the value of the donation. 
He said that a policy which would be wise in an individual 
owning large quantities of wild land, would also be wise 
in a Government; ‘and he appealed. to any gentleman to 
say whether he would not consider a portion of this land 
well appropriated in this way, when there was a certainty, 
of its hastening the sale, and increasing the value of the 
residue. 

Mr. D. further said that the United States were bound 
by every principle of common justice to contribute some- 
thing to the improvements which were making, and con- 
templated to be made, in the new States, as every canal, 
road, or bridge, made in those States, had a direct tenden- 
cy to increase the value of the public lands. He said that 
about eighteen-twentieths of all the lands in the State he 
represented belonged to the General Government, and 
that his constituents were burdened with. heavy tax to 
construct roads and bridges, which, though “necessary to 
their own convenience, had a direct and certain tendency 
to raise the value of all the lands over which they are made. 
He said he knew the States had no power to compel the 
General Government to contribute its part to these im. 
provements; but he hoped that a sense of justice would 
prevent its receiving such advantage without contributing 
its full portion towards it. He said that all the. old States 
had the power of taxing the lands over which they made 
roads or other improvements, 
rarely complained of a tax of this kind, as it generally 
gives a great increase to the value of their estates. He 
said that there was a county in a remote part of the State 
of Ilinois, containing about ten thousand inhabitants, all 


of whom are tenants of the United States, and pay near]! 


fifty thousand dollars pe? annum tax orrent tothe Govern- 


Surely {he said] this is no donation, it is‘a fair. 
bargain, and the new States have much the worst part of 


public, and private, | 


have amounted every year to. 


increased value of 


and that the holders of land. 


ment; and he supposed no one could think it réasonable 

or just: that those people should be burdened with an- ad- 

ditional tax to make roads in a country where every foot of 
land is owned by. this Government. ` Mr.. D. regretted to 

hear the reasons given by the gentleman from Vermont ir 
favor of this proposition. It was true [he said] that some 

individuals, and one State, had asserted a claim to all the 

public lands, but he did not believe that any large por- 

tion of the people would sustain any pretension of-that 

kind. He said he believed his constituents would be satis- 

fied with having their just and reasonable élaims satisfied, 

which were, that the price should be reduced, and the. 
sales so regulated as to enable all the settlers to obtain 

their homes on reasonable terms. ; ‘ 

When. Mr. DUNCAN concluded, the SPEAKER ar- 
rested the discussion for the day, the hour allotted for the 
discussion of resolutions having elapsed. It will come up 
again to-morrow. 


PAY AND MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 


The bill to regulate the mileage and pay of members of 
Congress coming up for consideration, and especially the 
amendment proposing to strike out the clause referring 
the computation of mileage to the Postmaster. General, - 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, that, as a member of the select 
committee which had been raised during the last session, 
and re-appointed at the present session, on these subjects, 
he felt it a duty to himself and to the committee to ex- 
plain why he thought the amendment ought not to be 
adopted. He felt satisfied that, if the amendment passed, 
they might lay the bill at once upon the table, and say no 
more about it; for its chief object would, in a great mea- 
sure, be defeated. The House had heard a great deal of 
the necessity of reforming abuses and retrenching expen- 
ses. He was one of those who was willing to give evi- 
dence of his sincerity, by carrying the principle into effect 
in every department of the Government. As a member 
of that committee, he had brought this subject up as a 
matter fit for legislative action—as a matter imperatively 
requiring the interposition of Congress. Yesterday he 
had offered his explanation of the object and effect of. the 
bill. The objection to that part of the bill proposed to 
be stricken out by the amendment was, that it implied a 
want of confidence in members of Congress, and cast, by 
implication, a suspicion upon their integrity.” He thought 
that that matter had been well answered by his colleague ° 
of the committee yesterday, who argued ‘that all legisla- 
tion ‘was based upon an admission of human fallibility—— 
upon a presupposed liability of the human mind to be in- 
fluenced by interested motives. The object of that bill 
was to take from members the possibility of being thus 
biassed in a calculation where they were personally inte- 
rested; and in whieh the estimates were not limited except 
by their own ‘discretion. In reply to the objection that 
the calculation would much encumber the business ‘of the 
Post Office Department, he would state simply that this 
morning a clerk in the department had furnished him with 
statements of the post offices, and distance of every mem- 
ber of -Congress (two hundred and sixty-one in number) 
from the seat.of Government, in less than an hour. -This 
was for the members of the last Congress. And this cal- 
culation would be necessary only once in two years, By. 
the amendment, it was proposed to leave the decision‘to 
the Clerk of the House. He had as much confidence: in 
the present Clerk as any man, but this regulation was for 
the future—for future Clerks and future Houses. It was 
hot proposed, as had been said, that every member should 
call upon the Postmaster General. for a certificate of the 
distance for which he was entitled to charge mileage. It 
was to be the business of the Clerk of the House to make 
a general application. ; 

It had been said, both in the House and out of it, that 
this was a small matter, not worthy the attention of the 
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House. Were gentleman aware of the amount of mile-| House. The rule being fixed, he was not afraid to trus 
age annually overcharged for the last ten or fifteen years? this subject to each, House, to the officers ‘of the House, or 
He had calculated upon the table of distances furnished|to the members themselves. He preferred, however, that, 
that morning by the Clerk of the Post Office Department, | instead of the provision now in the bill, the ‘computa- 
that the number of miles charged, under the act of 1818, | tion should be made according to the nearcst post road-~ 
for mileage, should have been one-hundred and six thou-} that it should bè according to the most usual stage road. 
sand nine hundred ‘and. sixty-one; the amount actually) Under. the apparent excitement which this subject had 
charged was one hundred and forty-two thousand seven given rise to, he considered it due to himself to make this 
hundred and two, being an annual charge for more than explanation of his views to the House. 
than thirty-five thousand miles above the strict construc- [At this stage of the business, Mr. CHILTON made a 
tion of the law, and a sum exceeding the proper amount| motion to recommit thé bill for the purpose of reducing 
of money payable for that object by twenty-eight thou-| the specific allowance for pay ‘and mileage of members; 
sand dollars. Was that a trifle? It was [he said] not soi which was opposed by Mr. WICKLIFFE, on the ground 
small a business, and very well worthy. of gentlemen whoj that its effect would be to defeat the practical and attain- 
were very clamorous, abroad and at home, for reform and| able object offthis bill, and defended by Mr. CHILTON, on 
retrenchment. the merits of the retrenchment itself, and on the ground 
He believed this charge to have been made under an| of a pledge given to his constituents to move it. Mr. 
erroneous construction of the law. He could not say that} BURGES made a few humorous and rather sarcastic re- 
any member had wilfully overcharged. But-here were marks upon the last motion, and Mr. BUCHANAN made 
gross mistakes, which the bill of the committee was in-| some observations deprecating a debate out of place, as 
tended to prevent for the future. We have been calling į this was. When Mr. CHILTON withdrew his proposi- 
upon, the departments to account for these expenditures. | tion, with a view to offer it at a future stage of the bill] 
Was it not time to work at home, and correct the loose} When, the question on the amendment recurring, i 
ractices and mistakes which had occurred in this House?} Mr. CARSON, of N. C. said, as to the amendment now 
- These facts he had mentioned for the satisfaction of those | under consideration, he felt perfectly indifferent. Yet, if 
gentlemen who had called yesterday for the reasons on the estimate made out at the Post Office Department, and 
which the committee had framed this bill. He would not] presented to the Chairman of the Retrenchment Commit- 
unnecessarily impeach or impugn the motives of any mem-| tee this morning, as he states, is-to be made the standard, 
ber now here, or who had been here. But, Leing called|sir, the amendment ought to prevail. The palpable er- 
upon yesterday, he had stated the facts. He now had in| rors in that estimate ought not, nor cannot be received. 
his hands the record of the facts. In parliamentary lan-| 1 will state one, sir. This estimate gives my colleague, 
guage, he had the documentary evidence. Believing that| (Mr. Connex] by whose post office I travel, (and I am 
the abuse was the result of accident, of miscalculation, of| compelled to do so ifI travel by stage, ) a distance of thir- 
changed roads,. shortened distances by improved roads, | teen miles less than the distance they have given me. Now, 
&e. yet, when the abuse was ascertained, it was the duty| sir, the fact is, I live near cighty miles further than my 
of the committee to correct it. He concluded by saying| colleague. The same book, sir, places Lincolnton, North 
that he was opposed to the amendment, because it would} Carolina, three miles distant from my residence, when, in 
still leave the calculation of mileage at the discretion ofj fact, itis sixty short of the distance. 
each member. “oe ; With regard to the distance for which I have received 
Mr. PETTIS said, from his distant residence, and from] pay, I believe I can safely say that I never knew it till this 
the:intimations which had fallen in debate, he was con-| day. When I first took my seat upon this floor, Mr. O. 
strained to ask the indulgence of the House, while he ex-| Carr, four cashier, came to me, and asked my distance or 
pressed his opinion of what he considered the true con-| mileage. I told him I did not know, that I had not travel- 
struction of the existing law on this subject, and while he | led directly to this place, but had passed by the Sweet 
gave his views in relation to the bill now under considera-| Springs in Virginia, on account of my health. He then 
tion, asked me how my residence was to that of my predecessor. 
Coming, as he did, from the most western State, he |I answered thirty-three or five miles nearer. He then 
might not be considered sufficiently disinterested to take 


said he could-arrive at the distance. I told. him if he took 
any part inthis debate, but he could assure gentlemen that| the mileage of my predecessor, ‘to deduct forty miles,” 
he was quite disinterested; he did not expect to gain or 


and I presume he did so.’ If so, it will be found that the 
lose by the passage of this bill. He said, without imput- distance given in by my predecessor was six hundred 
ing improper motives to any gentleman who had given a miles--for it appears that the distance allowed me was 
different construction to the law, he had never had but} five hundred and sixty. miles—should it appear otherwise, 
one opinion as to the true construction. He had come 


the responsibility must rest on Mr. Carr, our clerk, who 
hither by what was called the water route, because it suit- | settles our accounts; for, sit, I never did know the dis- 
ed his convenience to do so, but he expected to charge | tance for which he paid me, nor did I ever scrutinize his 
according to the most usual post route—the most usual | accounts, for my confidence in his honesty and correct- 
stage road. Whenever there was room for a misconstruc-| ness left me without a doubt as to. the accuracy of his set- 
tion of any law—whenever'an improper construction had | {lements. I therefore placed my signature to his receipts 
been applied, he was in favor of taking away the ground whenever he presented them, withoutinquiry. Nor have 
for such a misconstruction; but he thought that we should |T any thing to reproach myself with, except for negligence 
take care that we cast no unworthy imputation upon our- |in not calculating the distance myself, and placing it be- 
selves. For these reasons, he was in favor.of the main 


yond the power of any man to impute to me the slightest 
principle of the bill—that which fixes the true rule of com- 


disposition to obtain more than was due to me. But, sir, 
puting the mileage—but he was opposed to referring the | there isa remedy left, and I shall avail myself of it. Itis 
question to the Postmaster General. He was in favor of 


this: Thave already directed the clerk to get an estimate 
uniformity in the charges, but was opposed to placing 


of the distance of the most direct mail route from this to 
members of Congress under the control. of any officer of| my- residence, and to calculate my mileage from that; and, 
the Executive. When the rule provided for in the bill 


if it should be-found that I had received an excess hereto- 
shall have been established, he did not expect that any 


fore, to deduct it from my wages of the present session. 
gentleman would make a false statement in regard to the}I will not have a dollar that is not due me; but what is 
distance “he had to travel. He therefore. hoped that the 


right I want. This explanation [Mr. C. said] he consider- 
amendment of the committee would be agreed to by the}ed-due to himself to make. 
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Mr. C. made.some other remarks 
bill, and took his seat. ; 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, made some remarks, 
which we are accidentally prevented. from reporting at 
large, but the general object of which was to show how 
inapplicable and incorrect a test the post office account of 
distances would be. a 

After a few. observations from Mr. STERIGERE, vin- 
dicating his amendment from Mr. WICKLIFFE’S objec- 
tions to it, 

The House adjourned. 


upon the merits of the 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER, 30, 1829. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT, of Vermont, proposing to dircet 
an inquiry by the Committée on the Public Lands into the 
expediency of distributing the nett proceeds of the sales of 
public lands among the several States for the purposes 
of education and internal improvement. 

The question being stated on agreeing to Mr. MAR- 
TIN’S proposed amendment, for directing the committee 
to report the quantity of lands already granted to each 
State by the General Government, 

Mr. POLK, of Tennessee, said, that, from the time 
which had been already occupied in the discusston of this 
resolution, proposing ‘an inquiry merely, it must be evi- 
dent not only that this discussion is premature, but that it 
is not likely to arrive at any profitable end. It was admit- 
ted by those who supported the resolution, that it is not 
expedient to make this distribution, at all events until the 
public debt shall have been paid. That the public debt 
will not be paid for several years to come, was known to 
every one, and therefore this discussion was premature. 
Another reason against taning the resolution at pre- 
sent, was, that the whole subject of the distribution of the 
surplus revenue, after the payment of the public debt, 
had been brought to the notice of Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and was now under considera- 
tion before a committce of the touse. When this whole 
subject was thus before one committee, why should this 
part of it be referred to another committee? Another 
reason against the present discussion was that, that if it 
should be the policy of the country, after the public debt 
was paid off, to levy more taxes than the Government 
should require for the ordinary administration of public 
affairs, and the question should be between the present 
plan of internal improvement and the proposed plan for 
the distribution of the public revenue, he was free to say 
that, between the two modes, he should prefer the latter, 
But this was a question which it will be time enough to 
argue when it shall actually have arisen. It might be, pos- 
sibly, that, when the pùblic debt should have been paid 
off, there would be no sutplus revenue, and no occasion 
for this absorbent process. 

_ There was still another reason why he thought that no 
good would result from prolonging’ this discussion, and 
that was, the course that this debate had taken. The 
amendment now under consideration involved a proposi- 
tion to raise an account current between the States, 
and the discussion of it could have no other effect 
than to produce an unnecessary excitement between 
members of the same family. 


the Gencral Government among the several States. 
pose it were 


proposed to instruct a committee to inquire 
into the 


amount of debts of the several States assumed by 


the Gencral Government at the date of the funding sys- Union. 
tem, and strike a balance of account between them; what | subject. 


an excitement would it not 


produce! 
see [Mr. P 


- said] the labyrinth of 


Gentlemen must 
dificulties into which 


With as much propricty | of the resolution is of f 
might an account be raised of the moncy expenditure of! quiry. Upon this question 
Sup- The vast unportance of the measure 


longation could do no possible good. Mr... said he pur- 
posely abstained from entering himself into the discussion 
of the merits of-the proposition before the House, having 
risen principally for the purpose of moving to lay this re- 
solution on the table, with the understanding that it should 
not be called up again at the present session. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, asked the gentle- 
man from Tennessee to withdraw this motion, (which by 
rule admits of no debate, ) to allow him to make a few ob- 
servations. 

Mr. POLK said he would accommodate the gentleman 
with a great deal of pleasure, but the very object of his 
Motion was to stop the debate. © . ; l 

The question on the motion of Mr. POLK to lay the 
resolution on the table, was then taken by ycas and nays, 
and was decided as follows—ycas 72, nays 95, 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. BUCHANAN then rose, and said, he felt himself’ 
indebted to the vote of the House, and not to the courtesy 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Poix] for the pri- 
vilege of making a few observations on this subject. He 
ought not perhaps to complain of that gentleman’s course, 
because it was sanctioned by the rules of the House; yet 
he would say, it was not very liberal, after a member had 
himself addressed the House upon a question, to conclude 
his remarks by making a motion, which, if successful, 
would prevent all others from making any reply to his ar- 
gument, . 

The House [said Mr. B.] is placed in a singular posi- 
tion in regard to this resolution. ‘he course pursued by 
its friends has been unfortunate. Upon this resolution, 
which merely proposes to institute an inquiry before a 
committee of the House, the skilful tactics of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Mantix] have involved 
us in such a debate, as can only become proper in case 
the committce should report a bill for the division of the 
nett procecds of the public lands among the States in pro- 
portion to their population, and that bill should be before 
the Honse for discussion. Yet, in this preliminary stage 
of the business, we have been drawn off from the main 
subject of inquiry, and have been seriously engaged in dis- 
cussing the question, whether the new States, who have 
hitherto received donations of public land from this Go- 
vernment, shall account for them in the general <istribu- 
tion, The gentleman from South Carolina, who proposed 
this amendment, has frankly avowed, that, whether it pre- 
vated or not, he would vote against the resolution. Such 
is my regard for that gentleman, and of such value do I 
estimate his support, that I might be willing to sacrifice 
something of my own opinion to secure it; but when he 
Proposes to amend cur resolution, and informs us, at the 
same time, he will oppose it in every shape, we ought to 
view his amendment with jealousy and distrust. 

“ "Vimeo Dangos, et dona ferentes,” 
_ Without being drawn into an argument upon the sub- 
Ject, it is my decided opinion that it would be both unjust 
and ungenerous to charge the new States with donations 
of land which they have already received, and that an in- 
quiry into the expediency of such a measure could. only 
tend to distract and divide the friends of the resolution. 

_ What [said Mr. B.] is the true and the only proper qucs- 
tion for discussion at this time? It is, whether the subject 
sufficient importance to demand in- 
can a doubt be entertained? 
proposed must be im- 
we regard its conse- 
people of the old or of the new States of this 
The public feeling of the country is alive to the 

And shall such of us as are fricndly to its tho. 
rough investigation suffer inquiry to be stifled? Itrust not, 

The report of the select committee of the House, at 


pressed upon every mind, whether 
quences to the 


this sort of discussion would lead them, and that its pro. | the last session of Congress, has furnished us all the statis: 


` Von. VI.—-62 
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tical information upon the subject which can be desired. 
_ There aré two important questions which that report does 


not embrace, and which ought to be carefully investigated | 


by a committee of this House. I desire to have a report 
from such a committee, upon the question whether the 

“proceeds of the public lands are pledged in such a manner 
to the public creditors, that, without violating our faith, 
we cannot distribute them among the States until after 
the total extinguishment of the national debt. In the 
course of the debate, the affirmative of this proposition 
has been stated with a degree of confidence which would 
almost seem to preclude doubt; and yct there are proba- 
bly strong reasons to sustain a contrary opinion. 

It is very true, that, when the funding system was first 
established in 1790, the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
Nie lands were directed to be applied solely to the exti 
guishment of the debt of the Revolution; but it is equally 
certain that this pledge was often disregarded. In the 
year 1817, when the present sinking fund was established, 
all previous laws which had made appropriations for. the 
purchase or payment of the funded debt were repealed. 
That fund of ten millions of dollars annually, for the dis- 
charge of the public debt, was to be raised from the im- 
port and tonnage duties, from the internal duties, and from 
the sales of Western lands. It may be [said Mr. B.] that 
the obligation imposed by this act will be equally satisfied, 
whether the annual sinking fund shall be provided from 
one or from all these sources. Such was probably the 
opinion of Congress, when, inless than one year after they 
had created this fund, they abolished all the internal du- 
ties, and thus cnt off one of the sources from which it was 
to he supplied. ¥ wish to express no decided opinion 
upon this question; but it is certainly well worthy of in- 
vestigation by a commitice. Its proper understanding and 
correct decision may aid us much in arriving at a just con- 
clusion in regard to the main question. 

Mr. B, wished to be distinctly understood, that even if 
we could, consistently with the public fuith, at once dis- 
tribute the annual proceeds of the public lands among the 
States, he had not for himsclf determined whether it 
would be expedient to do so until after the national debt 
should be discharged. 

There is (said Mr. B.} another important question in- 
volved in this inquiry, on which I desire to have the re- 
port of a committee; and that is in regard to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to make the proposed distribu- 
tion among the States. ‘Che power to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands among the States to which they 
now belong, is, in my opinion, very different from that of 
distributing among them the surplus revenue arising from 
taxation. 1 purposely refrain from entering upon the dis- 
cussion of this oe at present; but I think I might ap- 
peal with confidence to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Manzix] whether there is not an obvious dis- 
tinction between the two cases. A gentleman might, with 
perfect consistency, admit the power of Congress in the 
one case, and deny itin the other. 

Mr. B. said he thought this resolution ought not to be 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, as the mo- 
ver of it [Mr. Hus] had proposed. Highly as he re- 
spected that committee, it was well known they were chief- 
ly selected from the members representing that portion of 
the Union within which the public lands were situated, 
and who were therefore best acquainted with the laws 
which related to them. The subject proposed to be re- 
ferred was one of deep and general interest to every State. 
Tn his opinion, a select committee, composed of members 
from different portions of the Union, should be raised for 
the purpose of investigating it. The subject involved im- 
portunt questions in regard to the construction of the con- 
stitution and of the laws of the country, which did not ap- 
propriately refer themselves to the Committee on the Public 
Lands; and the information peculiarly within the province 


of that committee, we have already received from the re- 
port of the select committee raised at the last session. 

“My. B. said he thought the present the peculiar and 
the appropriate time for inquiry. - The country were ex- 
pecting, nay, they were demanding jt. Are we prepared 
to stifle this inquiry? Are we prepared to declare that 
we do not think this important subject even worthy of a 
reference? Such, he trusted, would never be the deter- 
mination of the House; and he was convinced the friends 
of inquiry would never be diverted from thcir purpose, 
until they had obtained all the information necessary to 
enable them to act with wisdom. 

Mr. B. said he would read a substitute for the resolu- 
tion proposed by the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Hest] which was in accordance with the remarks he had 
just made. He trusted it would be acceptable to that 
gentleman. He knew that, under the rules of the House, 
he could not at present offer it as an amendment; and if 
he could, he would not, because his time was already too 
much occupied on the committee of which he was already 
amember, to make him desire to be placed on the select 
committee to which this subject ought in his opinion to be 
referred, 

Here Mr. B. concluded by reading the following: 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, to 
which shall be referred the report of a select committce 
made to the House of Representatives the 25th February 
last, relating to the distribution of the nett proceeds of 
the sale of public lands among the several States, in pro- 
portion to the population of each; and that the said com- 
mittee be instructed to inquire, and report to this House, 
whether there be any provision of the constitution, or of 
any act or acts of Congress, in relation to the discharge 
of the public debt, which ought to prevent Congress 
from making such distribution, and that the said commit- 
tee have Ieave to report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. TEST, of Indiana, then rose to address the Chair. 
Before he began, he was warned by the Speaker that it 
was the question on the amendment which was before tho 
ILouse, and he must confine his remarks to the question. 

Mr. TEST remarked that he thought he understood 
the question, and should endeavor to confine himself to 
it as nearly as he could, but he considered the original 
proposition and amendment so connected together, that 
he could not do justice to the subject without a partial 
notice of both. Coming from the part of the country 
where I do, {said Mr. ‘I.] and where a question of this 
kind so vitally affects the interests of my constituents, it 
will be expected that" I should say something upon the 
subject. Indeed, 1 should think myself derelict from my 
duty if I were to remain silent. The amendment, sir, 
Jooks forward to the general operation of the original re- 
solution. I shall, therefore, be necessarily led into the 
examination of the principles of the Intter, to come fairly 
atthe effects of the former. What, sir, is the question 
before the House? The first or original proposition is to 
appropriate the nett proceeds of the public lands towards 
internal improvements and the promotion of learning, to 
be divided among the States according to their represen- 
tation in Congress. ‘The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina proposes an inquiry into the 
quantity and value of those lands, in order, as Į under. 
stand it, to a division among the States, witha view to 
come ata fair settlement as he calls it; and that those 
States, who have received a portion of those lands, may 
be charged in the account current with what they have re- 
ceived. Itis necessary to look into the motive or consi- 
deration which induced the State of Virginia, and others, 
to cede their wild lands to the United States; and then to 
see if the proposition now before the House is calculated 
to-promote the grand object. which those States had in 
view when they made these cessions; and the determina- 
tion of this point will test the utility of the measure. It 
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Shall we make it at the minimum or maximum price? 
Sir; I presume the gentleman would calculate them at the 
price which they séld for. E will gratify him in making it so: 
then, supposes by your appropriations and our labor, the 
lands shall bring ten dollars per acre, do you gain nothing? 
And the more labor we add to the appropriation, the more 
it enhances the price, and we are to be charged at that 
price. Sir, it amounts to this, the more labor we do, the 
more we have to pay; the more money you receive in con- 
sequence of our improvements, the more we have to pay 
you--we could have purchased the land of you at the” 
minimutiit price, but in consequence of receiving it as a 
donation (as the gentleman would call it) we have to pay 
three prices. It is a valuable giftto you, but it beggars 
us—and I should say, take back your “ Deganire,”” take 
back your fatal gift, it is poisoned. Sir, it is like a man 
laying out a town, and selling his lots for a high price, and 
afterwards calling upon the purchasers to pay him for the 
streets and alleys which he had laid out, -You have been 
cunning enough to give, and we silly enough to receive. 
Sir, it is reversing the whole order of things; upon this 
calculation the less we have of your gifts the better. Poor 
Indiana, there is a terrible day of reckoning coming; she 
has been silly enough to receive some of your gifts; and 
on the great day of reckoning, if it shall be found that 
she has received more than her share of the lands, she 
must pay up the balance; and how is she to doit? Sir, 
she never will do it, no new State will do it; and to en- 
force such a proposition would be to strike them from the 
confederation and dissolye the Union. 

Do you believe, sir, that the new States would stand 
and look on, and see you carrying away the fruits of their 
hard labor, without a struggle to preventit. It would 
take away every motive in them to remain a partin the 
confederacy, every ground of attachment to the Union, 
and cause them to look to their own resources for protec- 
tion, Ihave said that your appropriations had been. the 
inducements to thousands to emigrate to those new States. 
They have broken up, and left their homes, to seek a 
home in the wilderness, allured by your deceitful gifts, 
and, after arriving there, they find themselves called upon 
to pay back the pretended boon. What- will they say to 
you? Would they admire your justice, or would they de- 
spise your avarice and fraud? ` Sir, I bave inquired at 
what point of time will you refer this calculation of value 
and division of.the spoil. Will you commence at'the pre- 
sent period? Will you go back to the time when those 
lands were ceded to the States? or will you refer it to some 
point of time in advance? I$ you refer it to the time 
when the cessions were made, little Delaware would re- 
ceive as much as any of you in the general distribution, 
for she had as many representatives in Congress then as 
New York; and would she not contend with you that that 
was the correct principle? She had then, and has yet, 
all the burdens of sovereignty to support, without ‘the 
means of the other States; and the lands beinga gift to you 
at a time when she had as much right in the confederation 
as any of you, it would seem an argument in her fayor to 
fix the division, or allotment, at that point of time. The 
object of the trust having now expired, and the trustees 
about to take the estate into their ‘own hands, and appro- 
priate it to their own use, it seems to me it would be 
equally if not more just to distribute it according to the 
i situation and relation in which the parties stood at the time 
lands, or do they not? Do they not induce popula-j of its creation. I say, by this sort of distribution, Dela- 
tion to flow in by hundreds of thousands? Are they not} ware would get a share. Suppose you refer the calcula- 
the means of selling thousands and millions of acres ofjtion and distribution to the present time, how would it 
your land, which would otherwise lay waste and wild?) stand? What would Delaware get? However, sir, I will 
Does not this add to the resources of our country, be-i pass by this part of the subject for the present, and take 
sides augmenting the value of the lands? To reduce to prac-j another view of it. Sir, I shall never consent, nor will 
tical results the argument of the gentleman, I will make| my State, or the new States generally, consent to stop 
sucha calculation as I suppose he would ask the commit-!here with the division, calculation, or distribution. We 
tee to make, and see whether he be right or wrong. | must go the whole, or perchance we shall not be able to 


is considered, on all hands, that one of the motives. was 
to enhance the resources of the Federal Government, 
which were at that timie very limited indeed, and to enable 
them to discharge their obligations to their creditors; but, 
sik, I am very far from believing this was the most promi- 
hent or urgent motive. There were higher and more 
important considerations, The prime object of all was, 
to maintain and secure a continuation of the confedera- 
tion. Virginia possessed almost as much territory as any 
two or three of the other States, and it was readily seen 
that, in a course of time, an increase ef population must 
give het a Vast ascendancy ove? the balance o? them. 
Looking witha philosophic eye through the course of 
events, it was not difficult to discern that the growing 
greatness of an individual State, already the most power- 
ful in the confederation, would be calculated, in the very 
nature of things, to create fears and jcalonsies in the smali- 
er States, which might, in time, grow into discontents and 
bickerings, which, being fostered by those fears and jea- 
lousies, would lead directly to a dissolution of the Union 
or confederation. The prime motive, then, must have 
heen to provide against that event, by reducing the amount 
of territory in the larger States, and limiting their size as 
near to an equality as possible, thereby to produce a ba- 
lance of power in some measure like that of Europe. 
Passing, for the sake of brevity, over all the intermediate 
steps, and without adverting to further evidence, it must 
appear clear to any gentleman in the House, that that 
must have been the most powerful inducement or motive 
(and truly patriotic it was) in the larger States to make 
this great sacrifice of their power and resources; which, 
coupled with the idea of doing justice to their creditors, 
and relieving the confederation’ from its distressing em- 
harrassments, form the consideration upon which these 
lands were ceded to the General Government; and 1 hold 
it to be the duty of Congress to sacredly regard this con- 
sideration in ajl its legislative acts, and to promote the 

encrous and benevolent views of the States in making 
those enormous though necessary sacrifices. Let us see 
then whether the amendment to the resolution which 
forms the proposition before the House is calculated in its 
consequences to promote that great and magnanimous ob- 
ject. So far from doing so, I view it as the most danger- 
ous proposition that ever was agitated in this House, or 
brought before this nation. What is it, sir? It is to divide 
the public lands among the different States, and to require 
the new States to answer, and pay for all the appropria- 
tions made by the Government ‘toward their improve- 
ment, while you have reaped the benefits of those im- 
provements to a much greater degree than they. You 
have furnished the capital, we have donc the labor, and we 
are now to be called upon to pay back all that we haye 
received, after doing the labor for you. How are you 
going to make this calculation of value? what is to be the 
standard? where are you to begin? at what point of time? 
shall it be calculated for the future? will you make it as 
of now, or shall it be nune pro tunc? We are very gravely 
told by the gentleman from South Carolina, that to talk 
about the benefits the United States receive from these ap- 
propriations for improvements, is the most fallacious and 
preposterous idea he ever heard suggested. Let us see 
if it be so silly and fallacious as that gentleman supposes. 
What is the effect of those appropriations and improve- 
ment of the country? Do they enhance the value of your 
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pay you for the liberal donations you have made us; and 
where will be the justice of distributing a part of the pub- 
lic domain without the whole? : 

Here Mr. TEST was reminded by the SPEAKER that 
the hour for the discussion of resolutions had passed by, 
and that he must desist. ae 

CONGRESS MILEAGE AND COMPENSATION. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
for regulating the compensation for mileage and attend- 
ance of members; and 

The question being upon concurrence in the amendment 
reported by the Committee of the Whole, the object of 
whichis to strike out that part of the bill which places the 
calculation of distances travelled under the direction of the 
Postmaster General, 

It was taken, and 
division. 

On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the bill was further 
amendéd, s0'as to require the proper officer of the House 
to obtain from each member the place of his residence, 
and then, with the aid of the presiding officer of cach 
House, to ascertain and fix the distance, &c. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, adverting to the second 
section of the bill, (requiring from each member, at the 
close of cach session, a certificate of the number of days 
he may have been absent from the seat of Government, ) 
expressed the opinion that (this principle being intro- 
duced into the bill) it ouglit to be still further amended, 
so as to. make it effective to sccure the attendance of 
members at the sittings of the House. This would. not be 
accomplished by requiring an account of days of absence 
from the seat of Government, because, in legal phraseo- 
logy, the seat of Government includes the whole ten miles 
square of the District of Columbia. ‘To make the provi- 
sion of the bill more definite, therefore, Mr. ‘I’. moved 
to amend the bill so as to require from cach member a 
statement of the number of days that he should have been 
absent from the sittings of the House. 

After some observations between Mt. WICKLIFFE and 
Mr. TAYLOR, this amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR then moved further to amend the bill, so 
as that the computation of distance of the residence of 
members should be by the shortest road, instead of the 
shortest post road——on the ground that the post road was 
frequently not the nearest or most convenient road for 
travelling to a given point. 

After some observations between Mr. WICKLIFFE and 
Mr. TAYLOR, this motion was negatived, 100 votes to 50. 

Some further verbal amendments were made to the bill, 
on the motion of Mr. STORRS, of New York, Mr. TAY- 
LOR, and Mr. HAYNES. 

Mr. CARSON moved to strike out the second section of] 
the bill; upon which motion the mover, and Mr. WILDE 
and Mr. WICKLIFFE, made some remarks, the first and 
last of these gentlemen at considerable length. When 

‘Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, moved an adjourn- 
ment.’ “This motion was negatived. 

Mr. LETCHER, of Kentucky, said, that with the greatest 
pleasure he would have accorded with the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina for an adjournment, were 
it not for what he believed an unnecessary consumption 
of time which it would have occasioned. This House 
[said Mr. L.J has been already four days engaged in vain 
debate on a plain and simple proposition. An evil is admit- 
ted by all to exist in the variant computation of the mile- 
age of members, and a bill is before us to make the con- 
strtiction of the legal provision on this subject uniform: 
aid,’ somehow or other, great difficulties seem to stand in 


decided in the affirmative without a 


the way of the passage of this bill. But, when we take} [ 


into corisideration the word ‘‘retrenchment,” that power- 
fal and magicalword, so much the favorite of my colleague, 
and his idea of its beginning ‘at home” by the passage of 


this bill, with a view to that object I would earnestly recom- 
mend to him the saving of time. Time, sir, itself is money, 
and we ouglit to economize it. And, although it may be 
dùe to that gentleman that he should be allowed to advo» 
cate this darling of his bosom with zeal, I might yet ace 
knowledge, without intending any personal disrespect, 
that le has occupied an undue proportion of the time of 
the House in doing so. If he had allowed the bill to -pass 
without so much debate, after going through the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, there would have been no difficulty 
in it. -L invite the attention of that honorable gentleman, 
when he next looks into the subject of retrenchment, to 
the devising of ways and means by which we can get along 
with business in this House a little better: that we may not 
be obliged to hear any gentleman, ona subject of this sort, 
more than one hour at a time, nor have him repeat the same 
speech more than three times within that hour: nor to hear 
him take a wide range concerning hiinself and the dificul- 
ties he has encountered in getting here. I speak of this 
in general terms, as an evil that needs the correcting hand 
of the retrenching committee, or some other committee; 
Upon principles of justice and equality (Mi. L. said] 
he thought that this bill ought to pass in some shape or 
other, and he could not but regret its delay, and the obsta- 
cles which its friends had, no doubt unintentionally, thrown 
in the way of its progress. He admonished his colleague 
not to be too particular as to terms, and, if he obtained a 
bill ‘sufficient for a correction of the evil, to be satisfied. 
This might have been done [he said] without any great 
parade, by the introduction of a resolution declaratory of 
the opinion of this House as to the intention and construc- 
tion of the law of 1818. The committee, however, having 
preferred a different mode of accomplishing the same ob- 
ject, “he was disposed to acquiesce in it, 

This child of the bosom of his colleague had been long 
in coming into the world. ‘The nation has looked for it 
with intense anxiety. It had been slow in its concep- 
tion, and tardy in its delivery. It was old; though it had 
been said to be small, yet it was comely. It was a pro- 
duction which [Mr. L. said] he himself admired very 
much, since it had seen the light; although, from the great 
difficulty in bringing it to life, some had apprehended that 
the Cæsarian operation would haye become necessary be- 
fore it saw the day. It has come, however, {said Mr. L.] 
and I rejoice to see it. I rejoice the more, because it has 
a striking resemblance to its father—-not to the colleague 
of mine who laid claim to it yesterday, but to him who has 
the charge of it; though, really, from the affectionate 
struggle between my two colleagues.as to its paternity, I 
did not know but we should have to résort to the plan of 
Solomon of old, and settle the question by dividing the 


‘offspring between them. But, to speak seriously, he be- 


leved that his honorable colleague who reported the bill 
was the real father of it, and should have all the credit of 
so hopeful an heir. He hoped to see it carefully nursed, 
but not too closely, lest perchance it might be smothered 
by too much kindness. He also desired that it might in- 
herit all the good properties of its father——all his industry, 
ability, and usefulness; and, in saying this, he was not 
speaking ironically, but he hoped that it would not at the 
same time inherit an unconquerable desire to talk. Mr. 
L. hoped [he said] that we should have its twin brother, 
anda good many of the same progeny. He liked the 
breed. Ele wished to see ‘*reform” here in expenditures, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the country. Though it 
might be thought small game by some, he would be glad 
if his colleague would go on and pursueit. Se much saved 
is so much gained. lhe, 

‘As every body secmed willing that this bill should pass, 
Mr. L. said] he had got the floor to ask why the House 
should hesitate longer about it. Why not pass it to-day? 
He never had himself a doubt as to the intention of the law 
of 1818; for he never had the acuteness himself to be 
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able to find out that “the usually travelled road” was the | distances on some of the post routes. Their distances 
bed of a river, and, therefore, never thought of making | were no doubt generally obtained from deputy postmas- 
such 4 charge; but, at the same time, he did not condemn i ters and mail carriers, who evidently knew very little of 
the gentlemen who had calculated their travel in that way, |the matter. In his district, he had heard no complaints 
if they thought it just and according to law. = about the per diem allowance on the mileage of members. 
Those parts of the bill which had been stricken out, The committee had, however, ‘reported an abuse or an 
{Mr. L. said] he did consider as conveying an imputation | error, and had demonstrated how it had originated, and 
on this House, by referring the computation of the mile-jhad proposed a remedy. The fact that this matter, thus 
age of members te the Pustmaster General. For himself, | disclosed, had not been spoken of at such a distance, 
[he said] he wanted no overseer or supervisor of this | shows that this error has been gradual in its growth, and 
House, or what might be called a Congress-Master Gene- | that the people haye never been fully apprised of its ex- 
ral. He could never agree to let any officer out of this jtent, It ought, therefore, tobe corrected, and the amend- 
House regulate its peculiar and exclusive concerns. . Gen- | ed bill afforded aproper remedy. Mr. B. could not agree 
tlemen might, on the stump, or elsewhere, harangue about lin opinion with his friend and colleague, [Mr.. Carson] 
the want of integrity in this House. Mr. L. said, he con- lhis bosom friend, he might say, that in this matter cor- 
sidered its integrity the last stay of the nation; and when ruption or dishonorable motives were to be imputed to 
that reliance was gone, he should think the Government members, and that they should resent such attempts. 
was gone. Such things may be talked of as electioncer-| Te saw nothing in the bill to awaken such feelings,” It 
ing topics, and to be witty upon. Bat, when we come to | was based upon the admitted fact that something had 
be serious, the truth is Known and acknowledged, this|been done which ought not to have been done; and that 
House has integrity. Having do doubt on that subject, | the present law was so defective that such crrors miglit 
ought we ever so far to bring ourselves into disrepute by | occur even with geod intentions. The enactment of this 
our own vote, as to intimate that any individual at the head | law would prevent arecurrence of these things, by csta- 
of a department is likely to have more honesty than we blishing a uniform rule. He saw in this nothing toim- 
have? -I do not acknowledge that any one man, the Post-|peach the character’ or raffle the complacency of mem- 
master General, or any other executive officer, up to the /bers. He reprobated the doctrine that members of Con- 
highest, deserves such preference over ourselves: for I be- gress were too honorable to need accountability, and that 
lieve that there is as much honesty and patriotism in this | they should be exempted from responsibility. Members 
House asin any equal number of people upon earth. Look jof Congress were, he doubted not, equally fallible with 
to them with hope and confidence for safcty inthe worst of} other men; and, in this matter, the question is about that 
times. Let the times be as bad as they may hereafter—I]in which men are‘most fallible, their self-interest. Ife was 
do not now speak of the present time--i look to this| for discarding such pretensions, and for putting a stop de- 
House to protect the public interest. I never will consent cisively to these malpractices. Mr. Sprint said, that 
to say, either directly or indirectly, that there is any head | two years ago, when these matters were first broached,. 
of a department that can and will do more justice to this| this Hall, and every Hall in the ‘country, rung’ with the ac- 
nation than the nation may rightfully expect from the|counts of the waste of public money, constructive jour- 
House itself. The Post Office Department has already jneys, double outfits, &c. He was then, as now, of opi- 
heavy duties to perform, with fewer responsibilities, with | nion that the question of retrenchment should be fully met, 
more power and patronage, than any other department-of jand a thorough investigation ordered into all the depart- 
the Government; and all the ability and all the honesty of| ments of the Government. But his opinion was, UNC- 
its head is required for its own faithful management. He | quivocally, that this reform and investigation should coni- 
would not therefore agree to place this House under the |mence, like charity, at home, and here in this Ifall. ‘This 
control of him, or any other officer whom it might be pro-| bil, in part, met his view; and when this should be settled, 
posed to make its comptroller general. My. Le conclud- {he hoped the committee would prosecute the inquiry into 
ed by saying he did not wish to consume time unnecessa- {certain other matters about the House, the use of statione- 
rily, and expressed a hope that the House would pass the ry, &c. And when the affairs of that House were re- 
bill before its adjournment. ; trenched and reformed, he hoped they would proceed. 
Mr. SPEIGHT said, he had not submitted the motion through all the departments, from the Executive down 
for adjournment with a view of making a set speech on /through every office, and examine and reform all the abuse 
the subject of retrenchment and reform. Ife was fearful |which may exist. He had heard, during the last nine 
that the patience of the House was alveady exhausted; he jmonths, a great deal of the removal of faithful public offi- 
had not originally intended -to take any part in the discus- {cers, men who, for many ycars, had served the public 
sion; but the innumerable amendments which had been well, and the appointment of others. If these things have 
made to the bill had induced. him to make a brief state-|bcen done without cause, it is proper that such an abuse of 
ment explanatory of the vote he should give. He could | powcr should be detected, and its authors punished by pub- 
scarcely expect that the House would attend to him with [lie opinion. In these remarks he had no intention of allud- 
the same good humor with which they had listened to the Jing to individuals; the question simply was, the abuse being 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Lercnen.] That gentle-|admitted, should not the remedy beapplied? He thought 
man had been pleased to call this bill a child, which need- lit should, and therefore supported the bill as amended,” > 
ed nursing and attention to rear to maturity, and professed | The question was then taken, by yeas and nays, on 
himself willing to aid in rearing and educating it to useful | striking out the second section of the bill, and decided in 
purposes. Mr. 8. thought that the chairman of that com- | the negative by a large majority, [153 to 15.) $ 
mittee might say, in referenceto the friendship manifested] Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, then moved further to 
by his colleague, in the words of the Spanish proverb: |amend the bill, by adding the following as a new section: 
“Save me from my friends; from my enemies I can pro-| Sre. 3. And be tt further enacted, Vhat the sum of six 
tect myself.” When the bill was first introduced inte the {dollars per day, and six dollars for each twenty miles 
House, he was opposed to it, and had so stated unresery- travel, and computed according to foregoing provisions, 
edly, mainly on account of that clause in the first section, {be allowed to each member of Congress, in lieu of the 
about which so much debate had been had, directing a] present allowance; and that all laws making a greater or 
reference to the Postmaster General. When this part was | different allowance be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
stricken out by an amendment, he was disposed to yote} © This motion Mr. CHILTON supported by a speech of 
for the bill. His objections to that ‘clause were the yery {some length, and concluded by asking for the yeas and 
incorrect estimate which the post office books give of the nays upon it. ` 
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The House refused to order the yeas and nays to be 
taken, by-a vote of 162 to 19. . 

A motion was then made te adjourn, and decided in the 
negative. 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the motion 
of Mr. CHILTON, and decided in the negative, ayes 26. 

And then the bill was ordered to be-engrossed for a 
third reading, in the following form, viz. 3 

‘6 Be it enacted, &$c. That the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives shall, at the present and at the commencement of 
each subsequent session of Congress, obtain from each 
member and delegate the name of the post office nearest 
his residence, and shall then, with the aid of the presiding 


. Officers, ascertain and fix the distance to said post office 


from the seat of Government, computed according to the 
shortest post road on which letters are usually transmitted 
by mail from the seat of the General Government to said 
post office; after which, he shall add to, or subtract from, 
the said statement, as the case may be, the distance from said 
post office to the residence of said member; upon which 
statement, the mileage of each member is to be computed. 

“Suc, 2. And be tt further enacted, That, on the final 
settlement of the account of cach member or delegate, 
he shall subjoin, at the foot of his account, a certificate 
that he has deducted from his account all and each of the 
entire days on-whieh he may have bcen absent from his 
seat in the House of which he isa member, during those 
days on which it may have been in session: Provided that 
nothing in ‘this act contained shall be so construed as to 
prevent 4 member receiving a daily compensation, if the 
absence of such member was occasioned by sickness aftcr 
his departure from home; in which case, a member so 
prevented from attending the House shall annex a certifi- 
cate of the fact of sickness, and its duration.” 


Tuenspaxy, Drecrmaen, 31, 1829. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House having resumed th¢ consideration of the re- 
solution of Mr. ILUNT, proposing a distribution of the 
nett proceeds of the sales of public lands among the se- 
veral States forthe purposes of education and internal im- 
provement, 

Mr. TEST rose, and said that he had but a few words 
more to say, and he should close. I think, sir, [said Mr. 
T.] I was calling the attention of the House to the modus 
operandi under the provisions of the amendment to the re- 
solution by the gentleman from South Carolina, and par- 
ticularly what was to be taken into this account current 
which was to be made out. Thad said, we shall call upon 
you to go the whole; we shall not only call upon you te 
throw in all the lands in this district, Besides the useless 
millions you have laid out upon this building and the Pre- 
sident’s house, but we shall call upon you to take an ac- 
count of your navy also, for it will be extremely oncrous 
to-call upon us in the new States to pay for the lands you 
pretended to give us, without allowing us to draw out of 
the general stock our moncy portion of the funds. I shall 
be told that these public buildings are a part of the staple 
improvements of the country, which were never intend- 
edas a fund; this I admit: and so, by your pretended gift, 
these lands (so far as they have been applied) have be- 


-come a part of the permanent improvements of the coun- 


try-as much as your public buildings; but we are called 
upon to pay for them, and we'cannot do so except we be 
permitted to draw upon the joint stock, It will be no an- 
swer to our propesition to tell us that the cost of these 
buildings, &c. are money appropriations, and not land. 
Sir, [would inquire of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
what distinction he will draw between an appropriation of 
money and of land—except that money is preferable. 


The State of Indiana would have much preferred the 
money, or I would for her. - It would have been much 
easier managed. I shall be told that the navy ought not 
to-be taken into the account, because it is for the security 
of the country and the protection and facility of commerce 


——so are the roads and canals rected, and to be erected, 


from the proceeds of those land appropriations; thcy serve 
as means to transport your. arms and munitions of war 
from one peint to another, and to disseminate the various 
objects of merchandise through the country. Yes, sir, 
the navy in time of peace serves only to protect the mer- 
chants in their commercial pursuits. . We can, therefore, 
with perfect propriety, call upon them to aid us in pay- 
ing back our share of these appropriations so generously 
made, by paying us our share of the value of the navy. 
We shall call you to an account for your forts, your arse- 
nals, your armorics, your light-houses, your sea-walls, and 
all the improvements upon the seaboard; and shall I be 
told they are for the general protection of the maritime 
frontier? Sir, our public and private improvements prc- 
tect your inland frontier much more effectually than all 
your navies, and forts, and arsenals do your magsitime. 
How fong since this very spot was a howling wilderness, 
infested with the wild beast and the savage? Now, sir, 
the improvement and settlement of the new States form 
an impassable barrier between them and you; and when 
you have not made us appropriations towards the ercction 
of these improvements, and we have: not been able to 
make them ourselves, we have presented our breasts asa 
rampart to protect you.’ Itis to the industry, the enter- 
prise, the toil, and the labor of these new States, that 
you owe a greater share of protection than from all your 
navies and forts; and yet you ask us to suffer you to retain 
the navy, together with all your permanent improvements, ` 
while you call upon us to pay back to youa miserable ap- 
propriation of land in the midst of the wilderness. Could 
the gentleman from South Carolina have the face to ask 
it? Sir, are we to be charged with all these improvements 
which have been called western? Shall we have to pay 
for the Cumberland road, and all its repairs, too? I hope 
not. But, according to the gentleman’s amendment of 
the resolution, Virginia, with all her constitutional seru- 
ples aboutinternal improvements, and Pennsylvania, with 
all her objections to the termination of the Cumberland 
road, will have to pay the expense of making and repair- 
ing it, unless it can be shown that there is some distinction 
between appropriations for land and money. Do you 
think, sir, Virginia or Pennsylvania will ever pay you back ` 
the appropriations for that road? I will answer for them, 
and I will answer for all the Western States—-they will 
neither of them ever do so. I think, sir, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, and every gentleman in this House, 
cannot but see the gross injustice he would do the people 
of the new States by carrying into effect the principles of 
the amendment to this resolution. It is calculated to in- 
jure and oppress the bravest, the hardiest, and most virtu- 
ous part of your community—men who have borne the 
burden in the heat of the day--men who, when jyour 
country was invaded by both the civilized and the savage 
foe, stepped forward with alacrity to defend it. No mur- 
muring was heard. They never inquired, is my country 
right or wrong? The only inquiry was, where are her 
enemies? The story of these appropriations which you 
desire us now to repay, drew thousands of emigrants to 
these new States, upon the faith of the Government. that 
they were real, not fictitious.. They settled down in the 
midst of a wilderness, where, perhaps, the human foot 
never trod; they have honestly toiled and labored till they 
have made themselves a little home, perhaps near the 
spot where by your donations (as you were pleased to 
call them) you seduced us to make a road or canal. What 
will they say when they are told they must pay back this 
deccitful, this Indian gift? Sir, you would create heart- 
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burnings and discontents that time will never heal: Sir, I 
will say something more to the gentleman’ from South 
Carolina concerning his calculations of the price of these 
public lands. Are his calculations of the value of these 
lands to have a retrospective operation or not? If so, and 
you go as far back as to the time of the cession of these 
lands, why then the small States will get afull proportion; 
but then great injustice must be done if you place them 
at the present time; the small States would get almost 
nothing.” The State of Delaware, for example, would get 
the two hundred and thirteenth part, and Indiana would 
get three two hundred and thirteenth parts; for itis to be 
kept in mind that the territories as well as the States arc 
to share in the plunder. Yes, sir, and while Delaware 
and Indiana receive this little miserable portion, New York 
willbe entitled to about one-sixth of the whole of your 
wild lands. Fix it prospectively, still injustice must be 
done; so that, as an original proposition, and established 
on the very best footing, itis evident that the grossest in- 
justice must full somewhere; and to carry it through upon 
any principle would tend to defeat the great, indeed the 
prime object of the donors of the trust. So far from tran- 
quillizing the people of this confederation, it would lead 
to a state of public fecling in every respect the reverse. 

A few words tomy friend from Vermont, and Ihave 
done. I have never been more astonished than at secing 
the course which he has taken; and when call him friend, 
I do so sincerely and candidly. I have always found him 
gencrous of heart, liberal in his sentiments, and the steady, 
untiring supporter of all the yaluable institutions of the 
country. I found him with me in obtaining the appropria- 
tion of land for the Wabash and Erie canal, and my heart 
has never ceased to recollect with gratitude his kind aid on 
that occasion; but if he now turns about, and calls upon us 
to pay back the amount of that appropriation, I shall have, 
however reluctantly, to cease to cherish those pleasing re- 
collections. ‘To say there have been appropriations made 
without a view to the general benefit of the whole nation, 
is a direct imputation upon the honesty andintegrity of the 
gentlemen who composed that Congress; and Tam ready 
to answer for my friend from Vermont, that he never 
gave a vote in this House through mere whim and caprice; 
but when he did vote on any question, it was an honest, 
and, generally, a very judicious one. 

[Here Mr. MALLARY rose, and begged to be heard in 
explanation, He said he was sorry that he should have 


been so misunderstood; that he had declared in the out- 


set that he had no disposition to call upon the new States 
to repay the appropriations made them; that he believed 
them tof be of national benefit, calculated rather to en- 
hance the value of the public domain, than to diminish it.” 

Mr. TEST resumed. My friend from Vermont has 
misunderstood me, and not I him. Ifhe had waited a mo- 
ment, I should havc satisfied him and this House that I 
never intended to attribute to him any such intention. I 
had intended to say that he had in the outset disclaimed 
every idea of calling upon the new States to repay the 
value of the appropriations they had received; but, at the 
same time F heard him thus disclaiming every such inten- 
tion, Ecould not help but sec him advocating the passage 
of the resolution and amendment before the House, which 
led to all the evils I bave deprecated. He says he is net 
for an immediate distribution of these lands, but he wishes 
this as a mere preparatory step. If nothing is to be done 
now, why push the measure? Why arouse the excitement, 
and all the angry feclings consequent upon it, if nothing 
is to be done? Why not let it sleep till he thinks the time 
arrived when itought to be awakened? He says he hears 
a sentiment propagated by many, very many, which, if it 
shall ultimately prevail, all their prospects of obtaining a 
share of the public lands are at an end; that is, that the 
lands of right belong to the States in which they lie; 
wherefore, he says, he wishes to be paving the way fora 


proper disposition of this part of the public domain in 
time. - ` : : 

Sir, I should think the gentleman’s precipitancy a con- 
clusive evidence that he was afraid to submit his proposi- 
tion to the deliberate cogitations of the people. He is 
fearful that that monstrous sentiment which he has heard 
in whispers might assume a more audible tone—he is fear- 
ful it may gain upon public opinion. Sir, if it be true 
that such a sentiment or opinion be gaining ground, it is 
one.of the strongest reasons under Heaven why the deci- 
sion of the question should be postponed. Let the peo- 
ple deliberate upon it, and my life for it they will come to 
a correct conclusion concerning it. Is the gentleman 
afraid to postpone it till after the next census? I should 
think so, from his desire to push the matter now. Why, 
sir, drive us into a decision now? Why not let it remain 
till public opinion has decided upon it? The new States 
are but weak in numerical strength; why cram this mea- 
sure down their throats before they shall have acquired 
the strength which the new census will give them? It 
shows there is something wrong about it, and that he is 
afraid to trust it to the searching investigations of time. 

if we must have a scramble for this property, give usa 
chance with you--do not take the advantage of our present 
representative weakness, when you know we have a large 
portion of original physical strength just ready to organize 
and bring into action. It would not be fair; if we must 
lose our lands, let us at least have the benefit of all our 
strength before we commence the unequalstruggle. Sir, 
I can say to my friend from Vermont, I have never heard 

such principles as he mentions contended for—I have 
never heard any man deny but that Congress had the right 
to dispose of those lands according to the tenor of the 
compacts with the various States which havemade cessions. 
But I will say to my friend, that whatever lands the Unit- 
ed States may have in the new States, at least the Westorn 
ones, Vermont has no land there, nor ever will have, until 
the Western States consent to it, or the most solemn en. 
gagements shall be violated by the Congress of the United 
States. Sir, I have said this, and I will say it here, that 
the gentleman may be apprised of it, that when the mo- 
tives or considerations for ceding these lands to the United 
States, py the several States, shall have been fulfilled, that, 
from a principle of equity, connected with the contract, 
they must and will fall to the States in which they lie; and, 
sir, Iwill give the gentleman the grounds of my opinion, 
Sir, it is evident that these lands were ceded tothe United 
States upon two considerations, the most prominent of 
which was, to create a sort of political balance in the 
Union, as I have heretofore. said; the next was, the pay~ 
ment of the public debt. The lands are, therefore, a trust 
estate in the hands of Congress or the United States, for 
the purpose of fulfilling the design of the States which 
ceded them, that is, to lay off a certain namber of new 
States, not to exceed a certain size, so as tocreate the þa- 
lance of power I have before stated—which States were 
to be free republican States, possessing all the rights of 
sovereignty and independence of the original States; and, 

at a proper time, to be admitted into the Union upon an 
equal footing with them. Now sir, it is not a settled 
principle, in the construction of all trusts from which no 
tribunal ever thought itself at liberty to depart, that when 
the whole object or consideration for which the trust wag 
created shall have been fulfilled, that the estate reverts 
to the original donor, unless otherwise directed by the 
terms of the trast. Here, sir, it is otherwise directeds it 
never can revert to the donors. But, sir, when these new 
States shall have been Jaid out, and the public debt paid, 

these lands must go to those new States according to the 

provisions of the grant—having all the rights of soye- 
reignty, freedom, and independence of the original States, 

Sir, Iam forbidden to travel upon this ground—it belongs 

not to the amendment, but to the original resolution, which 
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I have been warned not to discuss. When a proper occa- 
sion, however, shall offer, { may take up the subject more 
at large, but, for the present, I will not trouble the House 
longer. i : 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, spoke briefiy to the question, 
with a desire to have it modified, and placed in a more de- 
finite shape before the House. : 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said that he rose to make 

«avery few remarks. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wire] had correctly stated that the resolution was merc- 
ly for the purpose of inquiry; it was an initiatory pro- 
ceeding with a view to certain results, and every thing 
pertinent to the inquiry should be embraced in the reso- 
lution, if nothing more. He presumed it had not been 
the intention of the mover of the resolution that donations 
in land, or otherwise, to the new States, should be taken 
into consideration; andthe gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Matzarx} although he had-expressed an intention of vot- 
ing for the amendment, had distinctly disavowed taking 
into the final account those donations against the new 
States. He was opposed to any retrospect as to grants or 
donations to avy of the States, and he believed those who 
acted with him in support of the resolution were opposed 
to it. In the first place, they wished to avoid any excite- 
ment; and, in the second place, they considered such re- 
trospeet unjust. He fully agreed with the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vancr] that the donations which had been 
made had promoted the interests of the United States, by 
greatly increasing the value of the residuary lands; and 
he even felt that those hardy adventurers, who had enter- 
ed our forests, and, amidst privations and sufferings; re- 
duced the wilderness to pleasant abodes, were entitled 
to even more than they had received. He said the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Marrix] was a Pandora’s box, and had produced the 
excitement which had been displayed; that gentleman, in- 
stead of uniting to put that down, had opposed the ori- 
ginal proposition, as containing the unjust principle of 
taking the donations to the new States into account in the 
final distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
domain. The gentleman from South Carolina bad can- 
didly avowed that he was hostile to the inquiry, and should 
vote against it if his amendment was adopted. Me had 
never perceived the propriety of the amendment, and was 
satisfied that it would produce no other purpese than that 
of exciting, unnecessarily and improperly, the feclings of 
the representatives of the new States. His own opinion 
was, that the subject should be examined now, and that it 
should be scttled by this Congress; and that opinion had 
been strengthened by what he had heard from the gentle- 
man from Indiana. He had never before heard the rea- 
sons assigned by that gentleman for the cessions” made by 
Virginia and North Carglina. He had never supposed 
that these cessions were for the purpose of making new 
States. It was notorious, that, by the treaty of"peace ter- 
minating the war of the Revolution, the lands falling with- 
in the original boundaries of those States were wrested 
from the crown, and enured to the States within whose 
limits they were situated; in consequence of the arduous 
struggle for independence in which all the old States par- 
ticipated, and by the common blood and treasure of the 
then States, these lands had been acquired. Virginia, and 
the other States who made cessions, magnanimously. sur- 
rendered a portion of the territory thus gained. This 
surrender was dictated by a high sense of justice, and 
never has been, and never ought to be, viewed as a dona- 
tion. He-should suppose that the ratio of representation 
in this House was the proper measure by which to ascer- 
tain “the proportion of charge and -expenditure.” Let 
‘inquiry, be made, as it ought, in order that, in our future 
distribution, we may conform to the intention of the grant- 
ors. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Test] had ad- 
mitted that the legal title to these lands was in the Unit- 


ed States, but he has said that eventually they ought in 
justice to go to the States within whose boundaries they 
were. Suspicions that such sentiments were entertained 
by the new States had probably led to the introduction of 
the resolution. It must also be recollected that there was 
a vast quantity of publie lands, which had been acquired 
‘by purchase, for which the United States had paid large 
sums, and assumed onerous burdens. He referred to 
Louisiana, Florida, and. the Georgia and Alabama lands. 
Have the United States been reimbursed for the consider- 
ation money paid out of the common treasury for these 
lands? He believed not. And on what plea then can the 
new States claim the unsold lands as theirs? Tt certainly 
was to be apprehended that at some future time the claim 
which had been intimated by the gentleman from Indiana 
would be more boldly advanced, and that the right of the 
old States. would eventually be denied. He was glad that, 
in the enumeration of the States which had largely partici- 
pated in the public expenditure, the gentleman from In- 
diana had not named New York; she had indeed had but 
little of the expenditures of the General Government; she 
had applied for its aid when about to undertake her great 
work, but was denied all assistance on the ground of un- 
constitutionality. She then went on with that great center- 
prise unassisted and alone, and had succeeded, and was 
now enjoying the rich harvest of her enterprise. He 
thought this the precise time to make inquiry as to the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands, and he de- 
sired to make the inquiry and measure entirely prospec- 
tive. He thought the friends of the resolution should 
unite to disencumber it from the amendment, and that they 
should adopt the proposition suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bvenanan] and send it toa select 
committee. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, remarked that he was 
sorry to see, in that House, sucha strong and inveterate 
disposition to scramble for the public funds. During the 
short time they bad been in session, frequent attempts had. 
been made to commit that House on the subject of appro- 
priating public lands, or setting apart the ‘surplus re- 
yenuc” for objects of “internal improvement” or educa- 
tion. Some gentlemen seemed to be very much afraid we 
should not know what to do with our surplus revenue. 
This reminded him of the story about the hunter, who sold. 
the skin before he had killed the bear. Mr. B. said, he 
thought common ‘prudence and ordinary delicacy would. 
require gentlemen to wait until the Government bad paid 
its debts, and had really a little spare cash over and above 
its necessities, before they undertook to dispose of its sur- 
plus funds: “in advance.” Mr. B, said, although he very 
much wished to sce this Government: out of debt, yet he 
never expected,-and he never wished, to see it possessed. 
of surplus revenue to any considerable amount. He fear- 
ed it would only serve to engender discord and cor- 
ruption. The true policy of this country [he said] was to 
pay off the public debt as soon as possible, and lessen the 
duties on imports so as to meet only the real exigencies 
of the Government. It was a folly to say, or to imagine 
(as he had understcod some gentlemen to intimate) that 
the people, after having realized the convenience and ad- 
yantages resulting from low duties, would resist such an 
increase of them as might become necessary to meet any 
contingency or emergency that might arise. This [he 
said] would be a bad comment on their patriotism, He 
hoped they had not yet so far degenerated from the poli- 
tical virtue of their Revolutionary fathers. No, sir, [said 
Mr. B.] when the people see the Government disposed to 
ask no more from them than is really necessary to sup- 
port it, they will, in cases of necessity, submit to the 
greatest burdens. They will not only give their last dol- 
lar to aid a Government thus mindful of their interest, but, 
along with their money, they will freely give their blood. 
Mr. B. farther said, that, after the public debt is paid off 
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entirely, and the public lands thereby redeemed from the 
pledge they are now under for the obligations of the Go- 
vernment, he did not know that he should have any objec- 
tion to a fair and equitable distribution of that territory; 
and if South €arolina could-enly get justice—sheer jus- 
tice—in all other respects, he should not be disposed to 
squabble about those lands. ‘Those who seemed to have 
such an “itching palm” for them, might take them, rather 
than he would enter into a scramble with them, like 
school boys scuffling for chesnuts. But, until our honest 
debts were paid, Gf he might call them honest, ) at any 
rate until all the pecuniary obligations of the Government 
were discharged, he hoped the public lands would be held 
as sacred as is the cash In the treasury itself. . 

[Here Mr. Buasn’s remarks were suspended, in conse- 
quence of the hour for discussing resolutions having ex- 
pired.]. 

‘Adjourned to Monday. 


Moxpax, January 4, 1830. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th ultimo. : 
The question recurred onthe motion made by Mr. 
MARTIN, on the same day, to amend the same; when 
Mr, BLAIR, of South Carolina, addressing the Speak- 
er, said, he had concluded his remarks on Thursday last, 
by expressing a hope that, until all the pecuniary obliga- 
tions of the Government were discharged, and the public 
lands thereby redeemed from the pledge they are under, 
no distribution of that territory would be made, but that 
it would be held as inviolable.as the cash in the treasury. 
it has been said by some [continued Mr. B.] that the 
public lands are a very inefficient fund for national pur: 
poses. This has been owing more to-bad management, 
than to the inadequacy of the fund itself. At any rate; 
{said Mr. B.] the public land has been found, on former 
occasions, to be quite a convenient article with which to 
enlist recruits for your armies; and it is not at allimpossible, 
but he thought it altogether probable, the Government 
might stand in need of it again for a similar purpose. 
Suppose {said Mr. B.J that, during the late war, instead 
of a bounty of one hundred and sixty acres of this land, 
you had been compelled to launch out its equivalent in 
money to every private soldier you enlisted, anda still 
higher amount to each of your officers, what would have 
been its effect on public credit? and would it not have 
made a serious inroad upon your strong box? I guess it 
would, [said Mr. B.] He therefore thought sound policy 
required the publie lands te be husbanded with care, at 
least ti the public debt was paid. Iam one of those 
{continued Mr. B.3 who think the best ‘* provision for the 
common defence and general welfare,” and the best pre- 
paration for war, would be the payment of the public debt 
m the time of peace. At the commencement’ of the last 
war, your public debt was much smaller than. it is at pre- 
sent; the war itself was feebly conducted on the part of 
Great Britain, yet your credit became so low during the 
contest, that you could effect only limited loans--very 
limited loans atan enormous premium. And it ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten how abortive, futile, and disastrous 
were some of your operations for the want of means. In- 
deed, the Government acknowledged it had not the means 
wherewith to defend South Carolina against the common 
enemy. South Carolina, therefore, had to use: her own 
purse. And she has-not even yet been refunded or re- 
imbursed the money she expended. Her memorial on that 
subject has been presented to this House this morning. The 
war, to be sure, was occasionally characterized by a bril- 
hant exploit, particularly by one at the Moravian towns, 
sa which an honorable gentleman of this House took a dis- 


tinguished part; and the conflict was finally terminated: 


You. VI.—6S 


with great eclat and.success-at New Orleans... But that i 
almost entirely to. be attribnted to the rare-energy, skill, 
and courage of the illustrious individual who commanded, 
in that quarter, not to. the Government or its means, for 
these were poor indeed. : Rali 
.. But, [said Mr. B.J notwithstanding the true policy of the 
country requires that we should husband with care and 
economy all the public treasures until the national debt is 
paid, I very much fear a great many gentlemen do not wish 
the public debt extinguished. Their greatest fear is, that, 
under the administration of our present worthy Chief Ma- 
gistrate, the Government may happen to get out of debt. 
Mr. B. said, he hoped he was not disposed to judge too 
uncharitably, but he inclined to think the stockholding in- 
terests did not wish the trouble, the Joss, and the hazard 
of making new and frequent investments. ‘They would 


‘not only Jose money by it, but they would then have to 


contribute something to the support of the Government. 
The manufacturets also. were desirous of a pretext for 
continuing a high tariff. It was not for their interest, 
then, that the public debt should be discharged;. nor was 
it for their interest that the national domain should con- 
tinue to be a source of reyenue. He would not say that 
the friends of the stockholding interest combined with 
the advocates of high protecting duties, and the friends of 
internal improvement, in order to divide-and to squander 
away the public funds for selfish sinister purposes, but he. 
did think the circumstances to which he had alluded war- 
ranted such a conclusion. But, [said Mr. B.] it has been 
said by some of the senior members of this House,. for 
whose opinions I have a high regard, that this is not a pro», 
per time to discuss this matter; and I certainly have no 
disposition to pursue the disagreeable subject any further. 
He had not been able [he said] to reply to those gentle- 
men on his left, who perhaps had differed from him ia 
opinion, because he had hot been able to hear them. He 
knew that some gentlemen had objected: to the amend- 
ment proposed by his worthy colleague, [Mr. Marrrx] 
but those objections, so far.as he had distinctly heard 
them, appeared not to be valid. He hoped, if the House 
was determined to adopt the resolution, it would be with, 
the amendment offered by his colleague; but, whether 
that amendment should be adopted or not, he would finally 
vote against the resolution. He was at present [he said] 
opposed: to the whole proposition in.every possible shape 
and form. He hoped, therefore, that it would be laid 
aside now, and if not for ever, at least for years. He had 
been desirous that the motion, made some days ago by the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx] to Jay 
the resolution on the table, would have prevailed. He 
was not now. disposed to renew that motion, because he 
did not wish to seal up the lips of such gentlemen as 
might wish to present their views of the subject. But, 
when a proper time arrived, if no other gentleman. re- 
newed that motion, he would. At present, however, he 
made no motion, 
[The debate here ended for this day.] 


FORAGE TO OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DWIGHT in the chair, on the bill to regu- 
late the allowance of forage to officers of the army. 

The bill was in the following words: ah 

et Beit enucted, ec. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, the officers of the army, entitled by existing laws 
to forage, shall be allowed, in lieu thereof, the following 
sums, respectively, viz. A major general, brigadier gene- 
val, adjutant general, inspector- gencral, quartermaster 
general, and commissary general of subsistence, each 
twenty dollars per month; a colenel, sixteen dollars per 
month; a Heutenant colonel, major, quartermaster, pay- 
master, and surgeon, cach twelve dollars per month; and 
every other officer, entitled to forage, ten dollars per month, 
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<t Provided, That the officers of the line and of the| Mr: LETCHER said, he regretted that his colleague had 
staff, when, their duties require them to be mounted, shall| not received what fell from him the other day in the same 
be allowed to draw and receive, at their option, forage in| spirit in which he had-uttered it. Mr. L. said he never had, 
kind, in leu of the sum allowed them by this act, for as at that time or at any other, a disposition to use any seve- 
many horses as they may have- in actual service, not ex-| rity towards his colleague; ard he believedthat the whole 
ceeding the number allowed now by law to such officer of} House perfectly understood that he meant no personal 
the line or staff.” a a \yeflection upon him. if he had supposed that his col- 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. (chairman of thé committee which] league- had taker unkindly what he said, he wouldihave 
reported the bill) explained the scope and ‘object of its|taken the earliest opportunity to put him right in that 
provisions. After doing. which, he remarked, that being | particular. In his colleague’s remarks, the other day, Mr. 
admonished by what fell from his colleague [Mr. Lercner]| L. said he thought he had gone out of his way to throw im- 
the other day, that it ought to be a part of the duties of! proper reflections upon the last administration, ain speak- 
this committee to provide for the retrenchment of debate ing of a travelling cabinet and of constructive Journeys; 
and the economy of the time of the House, he should de-| which language formed a part of the electioneering ma- 
sist from any further unnecessary consumption of it on|chinery of the late contest for the Presidency. Mr. L. 
this occasion. Mr. W. said, he did not envy his colleague had thought, after the violence of the war was over, and 
the consolation which he must have derived from the|victory had ranged herself on the side of his colleague, 
amusement which he had furnished the House, at the ex-] that generosity, magnanimity, liberality, would have mark- 
pense, as might be well supposed, of the feelings of one ed his course, and that, of all the members of this House, 
who had never harmed him, and of one who -had ever he would be the last to revive the topics of the old contest. 
treated him: with the highest respect. He was not con- He had thought that the nation was tired and weary of the 
scious of having, on the occasion referred to, consumed |thread-bare story; that his colleague’s allusion to it was 
more of the time of the House than was proper to defend | wrong; and he acknowledged, very frankly, that it had 
the measure for which he, as one of the committee which }excited him a little. But he had not intended to be per- 
reported it, was résponsible. He had thought that some | sonal in his remarks; for, when he meant to be persona} 
yesponse was due to the observations which the gentle-|in his observations, there should be nothing equivocal about 
man had. made; but he Jorbore from it, under an imprés- them. When he had spoken of the industry, integrity, 
sion, that, Teft-to his own reflections, the gentleman would | and ability of his colleague, he had:meant nothing ironical. 
find the satisfaction which his course afforded him would] Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he must relieve himself 
not be as great as it seemed to be in the immediate enjoy- | from the imputation that he had the other day made some 
ment of it. He was deterred also by another considera-| unkind attack on the late administration. He had not done 
tion—the want of time. He well recollected, when that}so. In answer to the gentleman from North Carolina, who 
gentleman made his last appearance upon the boards, two} had criticised the bill in harsh terms, he had spoken of 
„years ago, he furnished the House with a somewhat similar | what had been said out-of the House, of individuals re- 
dish of amusement; condemning and reprobating much ceiving compensation and neglecting their duties, and had 
talking—in doing which, he had spun out a speech cover-| called his recollection to the great deal that had been said 
ing about five columns of the Intelligencer. 1 do notjof a travelling cabinet, &e. Sir, I am not obnoxious: to 
{said Mr. W.], envy him the gratification of being consi-|the charge imputed to me by the gentleman. I have not 
dered the wit of the House.. I yicld to him the palm he desired, nor do I intend to disturb the ashes of his favored 
go much desires, ‘and only ask of him to let me enjoy thejand favorite dead. In peace Jet them sleep. . I do not 
humbler consolation of endeavoring to render myself use-| believe that my colleague has admitted, or is willing to 
ful to those who have sent me here. 1 would admonish | concede, that the battle is over, the victory is won. Not 
my colleague that it is not by wit and humor the business|so. Richmond is in the field again, else I am deceived by 
of the ‘nation is to be advanced; and, above all, he who things which surround me. Mr. W. had not supposed 
indulges in it should never do it at the expense of pri-}that that remark invoked the ire of his colleague; but had 
yate friendship. In reference to the unconquerable de-| rather supposed him to have been excited by the remark, 
gire to talk, which he imputes to me, of that let those|that the abuse in the computation of mileage, from a 
judge who have known me the longest and best. With a misconception of the law, had originated under a former 
View to its influence on those who know me not, this pre-| presiding officer of this House, who wasa particular favorite 
meditated judgment on my character and motives seem-| of his colleague. f : i : 
ed to be a little unkind. On the subject of the character} Mr. LETCHER said, he had-no disposition to have any 
of the labors of the committee, (Mr. W. said] it had-been | further controversy of this sort with the gentleman from 
fashionable for gentlemen out of the House to attempt| Kentucky. I had‘a right [said Mr. L.] to explain my own 
to turn them into ridicule and contempt. The same at- | motives, and he has no right to suggest for me a different 
tempt was made when the subject was first broached inj onc. I am no man’s bull-dog: I take up no man’s quarrel. 
this House. Mr. W. said, he should never, jn the duties|I never had that sort of ambition. I act for myself, as} 
assigned him as a member of the Committee of Retrench- think for inyself; and it is the height of my ambition todo 
ment, be prevented -from presenting subjects which he} my duty to the satisfaction of those who send mc here. I 
believed worthy of the attention of the House, by the f did not know, sir, that Richmond is in the field: if he is, 
opinion of individuals either in or out of the House: and, he is very able to conduct his own campaign. When the 
if necessarily called upon to explain them, when he found | campaign does begin, if 1 have not the prudence to get 
individuals professing friendship acting with the- oppo-|upon the fence and see which way the victory is to go, I 
nents to the retrenchment of unnecessary expenditure. will take my part at once, and do my duty—-not as a par- 
If he successfully defended the committee against such tisan officer, but as an unambitious private, determined, as 
iisidious hostility, he should be content to receive the cen-| far as possible, to promote the interest of my country. 
sure for a disposition to talk too much, gratuitously be-| Mr. STORRS, of New York, then made some inquiry 
stowed by his colleague. Mr. W. said thus much he ad-| of the chairman of the committee which reported this bill, 
ded; not from a disposition to’provoke a renewed attack 


with a view to the more particular understanding of its 
upon him, but to vindicate his own course. He trusted, Í 
however, that the méasurė now before the committee 


object, ? 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the principle of the bill was, 
would be more acceptable to his colleague, than that 
which had, the other day, excited his wit and provoked 


to give to officers of the army a certain allowance in lieu 
his irony. 


of forage, whether they kept horses or not, instead of 
making the allowance dependant upon that contingency. 
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various instances... This. [he said] was neither ‘liberal nor 
just, &c. &c. Mr- D. said, however, that he admitted that 
under the present law there was an evil requiring correc- 
tion, and he was willing to exert the power of Congress to 
remedy it. The present law {he said] was certainly evaded. 
He would not be considered, by any thing he should. say 
on this floor or elsewhere, to imply any thing.derogatory 
to the character of the officers of the army, for which-he 
had the highest respect in general, and which, as far as 
he had any knowledge, was highly honorable.. But {he 
said] an irregular practice under the laws was easily fallen 
into... The fact is, that, in many cases, under the present 
system, the officer does not actually keep the number of 
horses that he is entitled to keep; but he says, here are 
horses at a livery stable at my command: these horses I 
keep. There is an understanding between him and the 
keeper of the livery stable, and the officer certifies that he 
keeps so many horses, &c. Upon this composition, Mr. 
D. did not undertake to stand’ in judgment: he believed 
that every officer who made out his account in. this way, 
did so under a conscientious conviction that he was doing 
right. But, [he said] considering it an evasion of the spirit 
and meaning of the law, he thought that it ought by some 
means or other to be rectified; and he thought that a pe- 
cuniary compensation, in lieu of an‘allowance for forage, 
was advisable, on principles of justice and of policy. When, 
therefore, this bill should be so amended as to allow such 
commutation as should be in an equitable rate to what the 
officers now received, he should be willing to see it pass. 
Until that was done, he thought the bill ought net to be 
acted upon. Mr. D. said, he was exceedingly averse to 
courting business for the committee (on Miltary. Affairs) 
of which he was a.member-—he would rather shun it—that 
committee had much’ business before: it; but he thought 
that this bill required so much remodelling, and: the sub- 
ject to which it. relates was so immediately within the 
sphere of the duties of that committee, that he felt it to be 
his dúty to move to recommit this'bill, for revision, to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DWIGHT said, he should vote for the recommitment 
of the bill, under the expectation that the committee would 
report a specific monthly compensation, in full of all allow- 
ances, &c. for every officer of the. army, that it.may be as 
readily known what pay they receive, as what pay is re- 
ceived by any other officer of the Government. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he did not mean to throw any 
obstacle.in the way of any direction which it might. please 
the House to give this bill, but with a single request that 
the bill be not so overloaded as to be-at Jast unable to travel 
from this House to the Senate. Nor did he regret that the 
labor of conducting it through the House was transferred 
from the select committee to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, should such be the pleasure of the House. The 
bill, rightly understood, however, was not subject to the 
criticisms which the gentleman at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs supposed, as Mr. W. made some 
observations to prove. Mr. W. said, he was glad to find 
that the principle of the bill met with the approbation of 
the chairman of the military committee.. But, should that 
committee undertake to establish a monthly allowance to 
officers in lieu of all other compensation, Mr..W. said they 
would find greater difficulty in theit way than the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts seemed to suppose. . He wished, 
sincerely, that it could be done in regard to every officer 
in the employ of the Government, &c. : ney 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, wished to amend the mo- 
tion for commitment, so as to instruct the military. com- 
mittee to report a provision that no allowance should be 
made to any officer for forage, except for horses actually 
kept for service. We had heard much of constructive 
travelling, to which he had always been opposed: he was 
equally opposed to constructive horses. There had been 
much abuse [he said] in reference to this matter. Horses 


As'the law now stands, the amount of annual expenditure 
for the article of allowance for forage of officers was forty- 
four thousand six hundred and forty dollars, resulting from 
the fact, that, being required by law, the allowed number 
of horses -was:either really or nominally kept by officers. 
The bill proposed, in lieu of this arrangement, to make 
an allowance'to officers, which would amount to the annual 
aggregate of ‘twenty-three theusand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars, thus saving annually to. the Govern- 
ment the sum of twenty thousand seven hundred and 
twelve dollars.: If this arrangement, besides. saving this 
money to the Government, was also better for the officers, 
(as he believed would be the. fact.) Mr. W. said he could, 
sce no valid objection tothe bih ~ - 

Mr. STORRS objected [he said] to the principle of the 
bill. The existiag law presumes that the officers of the 
army will keep each a certain number of horses, and, if 
they do so, allow them forage accordingly. Would not 
this bill introduce a new principle into our legislation? 
instead of paying forty thousand dollars for certain ex- 
penses required or justified by law, this bill proposed the 
allowance. of twenty odd thousand dollars. for nothing: 

` because the effect of it would be, undoubtedly, to exempt 
the officers of the army from keeping horses at all, and to 
allow them a monthly sam for no consideration whatever, 
Mr. S. said, he did not call this alteration retrenchment. 
He should say that, if there was no necessity for the offi- 
“cers keeping horses at all, they ought not to be paid for 
not keeping them. The bill proposed, in a word, to con- 
wert an actual compensation for services rendered into a 
sinecure. This [he said] was not exactly the kind of re- 
trenchment which he desired to see put in practice. It 
was vicious in principle to grant the proposed.perquisites 
by way of compensation for duties which the officers. were 
not bound to perform. If any part of our legislation 
vequired to be particularly guarded, it was that in which 
money was allowed to:be paid for sinecures—-for construc- 
tive services~—for services never performed. He concluded 
by saying that he was not for decreasing the compensation 
of officers of the army; but he had no idea of passing a bill 
professing a retrenchment of public expenditures, but in 
reality proposing to pay money for services not rendered. 
Mr.S., then proposed to amend the bill by adding to it the 
following: ' : 

«And provided further, that no allowance shall be made 
to any officer under this act, for forage, unless it shall ap- 
pear by his certificate, or otherwisc, that he has kept the 
number of horses for which he claims compensation.” 

The question was taken upon motion of Mr. STORRS, 
and decided in the negative-—ayes 65. 

Mr. DRAYTON then rose, not so much to object to the 
principle of the bill, as to-consider some of its details. He 
was of opinion that the nature of the allowance for forage 
was not well understood by the House. Besides what is 
properly designated as the pay of the officers of the army, 
there were several allowances in addition, such as rations, 
forage, quarters, &c. But, however. denominated, they 
were intended to constitute a part of the pay or salary of 
the officer. Thus, under the present system, the allow- 
ance of forage to an officer was, m effect, an item in his 
pay. Mr. D. took further views of the subject, all tending 
to show that these allowances to the officer do in fact 
stand on the same footing as his pay. ‘The question for 
the decision of the House is, whether or not the officers of, 
the army do or do not at present receive too much pay. 
if they do, then this bill, in its present shape, might pass. 
If Stherwise, it should not. Mr. D. proceeded to show 
some defects, as he conceived them to be, in the details of| 
this bill, fit were to pass at all: such, for example, as the 
reduction of the allowance to officers of different grades for 
forage to the same amount; the effect of which would be, 
to take from one class of officers a much larger proportion 
of their pay than from another class, as he showed by 
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had been kept at farm work, &c. and certified to be kept 
for the use of officers. In saying this, he intended no, 
reflection on the motives of officers, for no man` more 
respected the -high character of the officers.of our army 
than he did;. but the law required to be made more clear 
and specific: pone oe ae te 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, thought it would-be inex- 
pedient, ‘as. this bill was to` be referred generally to the 
Committee-on Military Affairs, to tie up their hands. If 
that-committee should ‘not report a provision, such as to 
meet the gentleman’s views, it would be competent for 
him, when the subject should be again before the House, 
to move an amendment. : 

Mr: DRAYTON suggested that what the gentleman 
from Maryland proposed to instruct the committee to re- 
port, was exactly what is now required by the law. 

Mr. SEMMES, on this suggestion, withdrew his pro- 
posed amendment; and : : 

Fhe recommitment. of the bill to the military commit- 
tee was agreed to. z : 


tions, he was not prepared to give his assent to the pro- 
position, in any form. 

But [said Mr. C.] the amendment is much more objec- 
tionable. It assumes the fact, as explained by its friends, 
that many and large donations have been: made to the 
Western States; and calls on us to perform the ungra- 
cious and. unenviable task of now raising an account, a 
charge against them for their value. Sir, (said Mr. C.] X 
will leave to other gentlemen to determine, if the fact be 
as supposed, how far it is consistent with the generous 
spirit in which gifts are presumed to be’made, to demand 
or claim an equivalent in this manier. . But [he said) the 
assumption of facts on which the amendment was predi- 
cated, he by no means admitted. On the contrary, he 
felt authorized to controvert them. He believed that it 
would be found, on examination of the various grants at- 
luded to, that every one of them had been upon some con- 
sideration, supposed to be adequate, and upon terms and 
conditions. As to the sixteenth sections of every town- 
ship reserved for the support of schools, they were part 
Jof the original consideration of purchase offered by the 
Government, in ‘an ordinance for ascertaining the mode 
of disposing of lands in the Western Territory,” passed 
as Jong ago as the 20th May, 1785. ‘The like reservation, 
had, he believed, been made in every subsequent law 
which had been passed for the disposal of the public do- 
main, from that time down to the present. It was part of 
the consideration and inducement held out to the adven- 
turons pioneers, that, if they would buy thirty-five sec- 
tions of a township, they should have the remaining one 
to assist in the education of theiroffspring. ‘They cannot 
be said to be donations, then, but are part of the originat 
contract between the Government and the purchasers. 

Mr. C. said, there had been other grants for different 
purposes; some for roads, some for canals, and some for 
seminaries of learning. ¥t would be found, however, that 
alithese grants were for the advancement of some great 
improvement, ofa character national rather than local, or 
for some advantage, or benefit, which amounted to an 
equivalent. Grants hed been made to Ohio, to Indiana, to 
Illinois, and more‘ reeently to Alabama. {nall instances, 
the Government stil} retained lands, the value of which 
would be greatly enhanced by the improvement; and in 
many, perhaps half the cases, cvery alternate section 
through which the road or canal was to run, was reserved 
from grant or sale, thereby increasing the value two- 
fold. He believed in every case of a grant fora road or 
canal, one condition was an exemption of the property 
of the United States and personsin their employment from 
toll; and another pretty general feature in them was a rigid 
accountability on the part of the State réceiving for the ap- 
plication of proceeds or funds arising to the particular ob- 
jectcontemplated. But independent of this, every road ane 
every canal, for which an appropriation lad been made, im- 
proved facilities of commercial intercourse, as well as of de- 
fending the country in time of war. One of these grants con- 
templated the construction ofa road from the Atlantic coast 
to the Ohio river; others. contemplated canals, or roads 
establishing communications between the Northern lakes 
and some of the principal rivers of the Western States; and. 
still another class were made for the removal of obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of our rivers, so as to admit of un- 
interrupted navigation at all seasons far into the interior. 
Mr. C. asked, could it be pretended that any of these 
grants were for the exclusive benefit of Ohio, Indiana, IH- 
nois, or Alabama? He thought it could not with propri- 
-ety; but contended, on the contrary, that the State to which 
any of those grants were made, was constituted a sort of 
trustee or:agent, to superintend the accomplishment ofim- 
provements, in which her sister States were often equally, 
and sometimes more deeply, interested than herself. The 
expericnée of the last war has shown the want and the value 
of such facilities of intercourse between remote” parts 


‘Turspay January 5, 1830. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


-The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by-Mr. HUNT on the 17th ultimo, concerning a 
distribution of the public lands among the several States. 
“The . question reeurred on the motion made by: Mr: 
MARTIN; on thesame day, to'amend the same. ©. 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said, that, but for the amend- 
ment ‘proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Manrrx] he should have claimed no share of 
the indulgence of the House on this occasion. That 
amendment [he said] involved the rights and interests of 
the new States, one of which he had the honor to repre- 
sent, in part, in no’small degree—at least, according to 
the exposition of its friends—-consequently, he felt ita 
duty incumbent on him. to repel some of the remarks 
which had been made upon the subject. 
Mr. C. said, he did not wish to be understood as being: 
ready to assent to the general preposition embraced in 
the resolution, as originally offered by the gentleman from 
Vermont, (Mr. Hux.] He would not undertake, at this 
time, to say what might be lis vote upon that proposition 
when the proper time for giving it might arrive, but he 
certainly now considered it objectionable. It seemed to 
him that the measure contemplated was entirely prema- 
ture, Though Congress might now deliberate and act 
upon the question, by passing such a law as was proposed, 
of what avail would it be? It was agreed onal! hands 
that it could now have no effect, nor would it have any 
for several years to come. Inthe mean time, for several 
successive sessions, the measure might be discussed, and 
changed and modified again and again, or even repealed, 
before it went into operation; which, it was agreed, could 
fot happen before the extinguishment of the public debt. 
Mr. C. said, he believed it was an acknowledged axiom in 
political economy, that too much or unnecessary legislation 
was always improper; that it was always a sufficient ob- 
jection to any measure which might ‘be proposed, when 
its inutility could be demonstrated. If it be allowable to 
adopt the measure now proposed, we might, with equal 
propricty, be continually legislating inadvance, and upon 
contingencies, Upon the same principle, we might begin to 
legislate upon the subject of apportionment in this House, 
four or five years before the proper period arrived; though 
“any act which could be passed upon the subject would, 
for four.or five successive sessions, be open to considera- 
tion, alteration, or repeal. He would ask whether this 
would not be an indiscreet consumption of the public 
time; ‘and ‘ait unwarrantable expenditure of the public 
money. > Hesthought it would, and, under such impres- 
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ofthe country; and had, probably, induced the making of 


Some of these appropriations. 


d Mr. C. said that the grants which had been. made for 
aeminaries of learning, so far as he had examined them, 
had either -béen' made upon some one of the considera- 


“tions which he had mentioned, (for example, the enhance- 


r 


ment of the: value of the remaining public lands,) or in 
€énsideration of concessions made by the States upon their 
admission into the Union. He spoke more particularly in 
reference tothe grant made to Alabama for the establish-| 
ment and support of a seminary of learning. But- what 
was required of that State in turn? Nothing less than the 
surrender of some of the most important rights of sove- 
reignty, common to the older States; whilst we were told, 
in the act passed for our admission, and in the resolution 
declaring it, that we.were admitted, or to be admitted, 
s“ upon an equal footing with the original States in all re- 
spects whatsoever.” Yes, sir, we were compelled to dis- 
claim allright tothe primary disposal of unappropriated 
soil within our chartered limits, and to abandon all right to 
tax the lands of the United States, or lands sold by the 
United States, till five years after such sale. He said he 
knew nothing pertaining to sovereignty of more importance 
than the power of taxation; without it, he presumed, no 
Government could long exist. Again, when this grant was 
made to Alabama, the Government of the United States 
still owned a large quantity of land within her limits, the 
value of which was augmented. 

Mr. C. said that one gentleman who had addressed the 
House, (he did not then recollect from what State, ) had 
urged the claim of the old States to this distribution of the 
public land, on the ground that they had achieved the inde- 
pendence of the country. The argument had struck Mr. 
C. with some surprise. The gentleman could not certainly 
mean that the independence of our country had been 
achieved by those who now reside in the old States and by 
their ancestors; and could not the people of the new 
States claim the same ancestry?” Had not they, andindeed 
some of those who fought the battles of the revolution, 
emigrated from the old States?) They had, (he said] and 
had shown themselves, in the late war, worthy of such an- 
cestry; they had evinced as much courage, as much en- 
terprise, and as much patriotism, as the people of any 
other section of the Union. Mr. C. said, he invited the 
attention of every gentleman. to aù examination of the 
terms of these grants; and repeated, that he had full con- 
fidence that each one of them would be found tobe grants, 
upon some adequate consideration, or for the accomplish- 
ment of some national work. Under these impressions, 
he hoped that the amendment under consideration would 
be promptly rejected. g 

When Mr. CLAY concluded, Mr. HUNT obtained the 
floor, buthad not proceeded far, when the hour allotted for 
the consideration of resolutions having elapsed, the re- 
mainder of his remarks was deferred to another day. 


WEepNesDay, Jaxuary 6, 1830. 


if they should think proper todo so, the metits:of the 
whole subject would then be open tothe discussion and 
action of this-House: Butit had taken-a course different 
from what he anticipated, and become the occasion ofa 
protracted debate, and an excitement unpleasant‘no doubt 
to many gentlemen ou this floor.. The honorablemember 
from - Pennsylvania; [Mr. Bucuanax] wishing to avoid 
the difficulties in which the Housé was placed, proposed 
that the original resolution should be withdrawn, anda 
substitute offered in.its place. Mr. H. said that he was 
willing to adopt any plan ortake any course that might 
advance the ‘accomplishment 6f the object expressed in 
the resolution, but-to do nothing that may retard or defeat 
it; and that he was not disposed at present to withdraw 
his resolution, because the House had on two occasions ex- 
pressed a wish to retain it, upon the vote of consideration 
being taken. If [said he] {surrender the resolution now 
before the House for a substitute that may be. offered, 
may not the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] or some other member, propose again the same 
amendment that now embarrasses this House? 7 

The amendment, which is now the question before the 
House, merely directs the committee to ascertain the va- 
lue and quantity of the public land that has already been 
given to particular States and institutions. It is manifest, 
su’, that the value cannot be ascertained without much time 
and expense, or even an actual appraisement; but,-for all 
the purposes of legislation, we may assume the ordinary 
price of the public lands to be the fair and average value. 
The quantity of land given to particular States and in- 
stitutions has already peen obtained;it is appended toa 
report made to the House during the last session, and is 
open to the: inspection of every one. It would therefore 
seem that there was no necessity for this inquiry; neither 
would there appear to-be any serious objection to it so far 
as it‘relates to the information sought for; but there was an 
objection to the object. which the gentleman intended to 
make ofthat information. ‘The honorable mover (Mr. 
Maxrrrn] avows that it is his intention to call the States to 
an account, which have received lands; and to make de- 
ductions from them to the extent of their: donations, be- 
fore they can be placed upon an equality with the other 
States in the contemplated distribution. Bah dae 
It is well known that donations of the public lands 
have been chiefly made to the new Southern and Western 
States. To these States, (said Mr. H.) I am not disposed 
to be rigid. 1 would be just, and, so far as consistent with 
my duty here, I would be liberal—and, sir, the. numerous 
grants that have been made to these States afford evidence 
that the Union at large is disposed to be liberal. 

The grants heretofore made.have been for good and 
sufficient reasons, for State and national objects; and it is 
not for usto question them... They have vested rights in 
these States and their institutions, which we ought not, by 
any acts of our legislation, to take away or impair. 

The plan, as proposed by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Marrix]of making deductions from some 


The principal part ofthis day was spent in disposing of| States, andgivingto others, and thus, in his own language, 


motions for inquiry. 


Tuorspay, January 7, 1830. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution, 
moved by Mr: Hune on the 17th ultimo, concerning a 
distribution of the public lands among the several States. 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
Martın, on the same day, to amend the same. 

Mr. HUNT resumed the remarks which he commenced 
on Tuesday, when the subject was last under considera- 


tion. He said, as the original resolution contained no spe- 


cific instructions, he did suppose it would. pass in silence 


to the committee, and that when they might report a bill, |. 


to strike-the balance sheet, cannot be done with any de- 
gree of justice that can. give Satisfaction. When grants 
have been for the construction. of roads, canals, theim- 


provement of navigable rivers, or for the purposes of edu- 


cation, the benefits resulting from them are-not confined 
exclusively to the States that have received the. donations 
for those purposes, but are cnjoyed in part by the adjoin. - 
ing States. It is unnecessary to entumerate perticular 
cases for illustration. I will, however, refer to the case 
of the donation made by Congress, in 1828, to the State 
of Alabama, of four hundred thousand acres of land for 
improving the. navigation of the Tennessee river, by the 
Muscle shoals, situate on the northern extremity of that 
State. This river takes its origin in the State of Virginia, 
thence it passes through the eastern and southern part of: 
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Tennessee, into the northern. section of Alabama, where 
the improvementis contemplated; it then turns and runs 
through the whole width of Tennessee, and into the State 
of Kentucky, where it empties its waters. into-the Ohio 
tiver. It ispalpably manifest that the principal advanta- 
ges to result-from this. improvement will. not-be confined 
to the inhabitants of Alabama. And shall the value ofthe 
four-hundred thousand acres be deducted from that State, 
when the adjoining States will derive more benefits from 
the improvement than the State of Alabama itself? The 
public domain, and the grants that have been made, are of 
such a nature, and embrace such a. variety of interests, 
that justice among the States is not to be. done mathema- 
tically. "We cannot, sir, like clerks in a counting-house, 
deduct one-half of one percent. from one partner for some 
little advance, and give it to another; and thus strike the 
balance sheet. If we undertake to do justice in this man- 
ner according to the rules of arithmetic, we shall do in 
justice in every other sense of the word. - 2 By 

Mr. H. observed-that his. object in offering the resolu- 
tion was to prevent the. further continuance of the pre- 
sent course of partial and unequal legislation of special 
grants to particular States and institutions, and to intro- 
duce a general system. for the equal distribution of the 
avails of the public lands among all sections of the Union. 
The General Government has already given, by a great 
number of particular acts, two. millions anda half of acres 
to particular States and institutions, in addition to the re- 
servations in all the new States of one mile square in each 
township for the support of schools; and petitionsare now 
before Congress for more than twice that amount. ` Some 
of the applications may ‘succeed; others, constituting, no 
doubt, the greater part, will be rejected; and it is natural 
that those who are unsuccessful should feel jealous, 
dissatisfied and discontented, and be impressed with the 
belief that justice has not been done. It is difficult for 
Congress, and always invidious, to make selections out of 
the numerous applications, and must ever be impossible to 
make anequal distribution-and give general satisfaction. 

MrH. remarked thatthe gentleman who opposed the 
resolution deprecated the scrambling for the public lands; 
so did he; and wished to avoid it, and never tosee this House 
made the arena where the battles of interested applicants 
for the public lands were to be fought. His object was to 
prevent these contests, and to substitute a general law, 
that by its even operation should give to every part of the 
country its just proportion. 

The public domain he considered to be public proper- 
ty, in common to us all. What [said he] is the foundation 
of our title—whence its origin? The treaty concluded 
with Great Britain in 1783 acknowledged the right and 
sovereignty of the United States over a vast extent of ter- 
ritory. This was the result of the war of our indepen- 
dence; a war undertaken in self-defence, and carried to a 
successful termination by the united efforts of the whole 
people. The subsequent acquisitions of Louisiana, of the 
Floridas, the purchasesfrom the Indian tribes, andthe con- 
tract with Georgia, were all obtained by money drawn 
from the common treasury. . As these lands have been ac- 
quired by the common expenditure of treasure and of 
blood, natural justice would dictate that the benefits to 
flow from’them should be equal, and that they ought not 
to be appropriated to the aggrandisement of a few, while 
others, equally entitled, are excluded. : 

The gentleman frotm Georgia [Mr.Wrtpr] referred to 
the cession of the territory northwest of the Ohio, made 
by the State of Virginia, and advanced an opinion that the 
terms expressed in that grant present an obstacle to the 
distribution of the public lands, as indicated by the reso- 
ution... -I am induced, sir, to draw a conclusion entirely 
the reverse, and to believe that the terms of that cession 
afford a diréction. to guide usin the distribution of these 
lands, and thatthe resolution is not only not repugnant to 


the terms ofthe cession, but in conformity to them. It 
will not be proper on this occasion to enter into a history 
of that cession. It will however be recollected that, when 
we were colonies, some few ofthe States had claims to exten- 
sive tracts of land in the Western country. During the 
war of the revolution these lands, though not of great value, 
were susceptible of immense future enhancement; they 
were then buta mere wilderness, and of course could afford 
no aid in the prosecution of the war. ‘Chey rather served as 
haunts and safe retreats for savages, who made war upon 
our border settlers. It was foreseen that if independence 
should be secured, the States having those claims would 
add immensely to their territories, while others, who had 
no such claims, but contributed equally to the prosecution 
of the war, would remain confined within their former li- 
mits. -This great disparity of interests in the expected 
results of independence was the cause of no small jea- 
lousies‘among the-several States. To appease these jea- 
lousies and establish harmony, the Continental Congress, 
at an early period, earnestly recommended to the States 
claiming those lands in the Western country, to be liberal 
in making grants of the same to the United States for 
the benefit of all. The States of Massachusetts and New 
York relinquished their title. The State of Connecticut, 
ata later period, did the same, retaining, however, that 
tract of land knownas the Connecticut Reserve. In 1784 
the State of Virginia having a title, as she contended, to 
the entire territory northwest of the Ohio, after making a 
reservation in favor of her troops, and some French and 
Canadian settlers, transferred the whole of that extensive 
country to the United States; and, in the terms of the ces- * 
sion, expressly declared that the ‘lands so ceded shall 
be considered'a common fund for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall become 
members of the confederation, or federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual 
respective. proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed ef for 
that purpose, and for no other use or purpose, whatsoever.” 
The same language is employed in all the cessions made 
by individual States to the United States. 

The land thus ceded is, in the first place, expressly 
made a common fund--not for the use and benefit of any 
particular State or section of country, but for all. The 
use of this common fund is declared not only for such of 
the States as were then members of the confederacy, 
but. such as might thereafter become members., It was 
not limited to their use jointly, in their federal character, 
but, in the language of the cession, it was givento them 
respectively, in their separate and independent communi- 
ties. The rule of distribution is there declared and fix- 
ed; which is, according to the proportion of each State in 
the general charge and expenditure. The basis of this 
charge and expenditure was the population capable of 
rendering assistance to the country. It was a just and an 
equitable one-~intended for use, and capable of being 
put into practice. The principle of distribution is as ap- 
plicable at this time as when it was established; and it 
will apply with the same certainty hereafter, when other 
States may be added to the Union. It is, that each State 
shall receive from the common fund in proportion to its 
taxes, expense, and charge, in supporting the General 
Government. The precise and exact amount of taxation 
and expense, it is true, cannot be ascertained, nor is itto . 
be expected. It is sufficient that some general rule of 
distribution among the several States must be adopted. 
And perhaps there is no better criterion to direct the 
adoption of a rule of apportionment, than the representa- 
tion of this House, or, rather, what would-be more exact, 
that population, the federal: numbers, which is the basis 
of our representation. But, sir, it is not necessary at this 
time to determine upon any particular rule of distribu- 
tion, as the subject before the House is one of mere in- 
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quiry, and not of enactment. The: principle of appor- 
tionment is well established in the cession made by Virgir 
nia, and it will be competent for Congress, at the proper 
time, to: make the application... ; f f 

Mr.. H. coneluded by observing that, when appropria- 
tions of the public lands were made to a few of the States 
exclusively, and equal shares were not conceded to the 
others, justice was not only. withheld, but the express 
terms contained in the cessions made by Virginia, and the 
other States, were violated. : 

Mr. POTTER said, that, when he recollected the sub- 
ject of the resolution before the House, that it. proposed 
nothing definite—nothing con¢lusive—it appeared to him 
that this debate was most unnecessarily protracted. Gen- 
tlemen took for granted the matter which it is the object 
of the resolution to. ascertain, and have founded their ar- 
guments upon what they. apprehend might be the report 
on the resolution, if agreed to. They. certainly seemed 
to be the impression of gentlemen who had spoken: in op- 


position to the amendment; for those. from that.part of 


the United States where the amendment pointed, discuss- 
ed it with as much zeal as if the final proposition to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
amongst the Several States, for the purposes contemplated, 
had been under consideration, and to exact a rigid ac- 
count of the new States of the proportion they have re- 
ceived. What did the amendment propose?’ It simply 
proposes to instruct the committee to lay before the 
House a statement of the quantity and value of the public 
lands which have been given to any State, or the public 
‘or private institutions thereof. It implies [said Mr. P.] 
a pledge as to the use which the House will make of this 
information when obtained. For my own part, [said Mr. 
P.J] I have no disposition to demand a strict reckoning 
on this score from the people of the new States. No 
one sympathises more than I do with the difficulties they 
have had to encounter, or admires more the courage with 
which they have sustained them. But, before I proceed 
to act in prospect. upon this subject, I wish to see what 
has been done with it heretofore. It is with a bad grace 
that gentlemen seek to suppress this information. They 
talk to us about the valuable public considerations for 
which the donations in question have been made. Be it 
so. it willbe time enough to bring up those arguments 
when we have a proposition before us to demand an ac- 
count of them. All that we want now is such information 
as will enable us to determine, correctly, whether such an 
account shell be demanded. Mr. P. said, I would rather 
have the facts than the statements of any gentleman, 
whatever might be my own confidence in their integrity. 
I will never act upon faith when facts can be produced, 
in relation to any matter whatever, and shall therefore 
vote for the amendment. There is surely a most fastidi- 
ous sensibility here upon this subject. We have even 
heard the title of the Union to these lands drawn into con- 
troversy, and a comparison instituted between. the milita- 
ry merits of the old and new States. This, sir, is idle. I 
apprehend there is no man here, who will dare to deny 
the right of the United States to its own property. That 
is a proposition I would no more consent.to discuss, than 
the plainest axiom in Euclid. Having been alluded to, 
however, it was placed on the true ground by the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Spexcer] who favored us 
with his remarks on Thursday last, so much to the satis- 
faction of every one who heard him. We have heard 
something said of the share which the individual States 
have contributed of this common stock. The State 
which I have in part the honor to represent, gave up to 
the Union a territory, which, whether you look to the 
quality or the extent of it, forms one of the most valuable 
portions of the public domain. Yet North Carolina, one 


of the oldest and most liberal members of the confedera- 


cy, has received but a step-child’s portion. She will not 


stoop to the language of complaint, but at a proper time 


she-will present herself to the justice of this House, and 
of the nation, and in mere justice will ask their. co-opera- 
tion in measures which may be necessary to enable -her 
people to receive and retain in their own hands the avails 
and the profits of their own labor and industry—measures, 
in short, which will unchain her navigation, and: place her 
in free and fair communication with the, commercial world. 
This, however, is.a consideration not to be gone into at 
this time. I merely mention it now as that which will go- 
vern my vote in thisand.all similar questions. Our situa- 
tion in North Carolina. requires all the resources we can 
command; and I feel it to be one of the most sacred duties 
I owe to my constituents; to take back from the federal 
treasury every dollar I can put my-hand upon of. the sum 
contributed by us, over and above our fair proportion in, 
the general charge and expenditure, to be expended how- 
ever, at our own option, and under our own direction. -I 
regret to have heard the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Hunv] who introduced this resolution, decline yesterday 
receiving the proposition which had been suggested, but 
not actually proposed.to the House, by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuaway.] -That proposition even 
avoids the semblance of a committal on the part of the 
House, either as to the constitutionality of the power pro- 
posed to be exercised, or the time when it will be éxpe- 
dient to put it in operation; and when the amendment 
before usis disposed of, I will myself, if no one else will, 
present that proposition as a substitute for the present re- 
solution. It is desirable on another account. It proposes 
to substitute a select committee for this reference, instead 
of the Committee on the Public Lands. ` This is obviously 
proper; and, from what I have seen of the mass of :busi- 


ness before that committee, Iam sure they will be obliged 


to be relieved from the task of this investigation. In giv- 
ing the pledge to offer a substitute to the resolution before 
us, I have no disposition to take the management of this 
matter upon myself. I shall wait, therefore, when the 
pending amendment is disposed of, to see if some other 
gentleman will not introduce it. l 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, as a member-from a new State, 
he felt that no apology was due in claiming for a few min- 
utes the attention of the House. ‘The subject was of one 
of great interest to. the members generally--to the new 
States it was a matter. of incalculable interest. It is no less 
than a proposition to distribute these lands among the dif. 
ferent portions of the Union. In fact, {he said] the’ pro- 
cess was actually going on, and the Representatives of these 
States cannot be cxpected to sit the silent spectators of a 
scene in which their constituents have so great an interest. 

The mover has said that this, is a mere question of in- 
quiry; and infers that it should not meet with opposition, 
until it is embodied in a report from the Committee of the 
House. Sir, it is a question of inquiry, and one of a cha- 
racter so decisive of the destiny of the new States, that it 
should be met at the threshold. He thought that. it 
would be well to discuss most propositions on a motion of 
reference. The question is then fairly presented, divest- 
ed of all extraneous matter, and the unbiassed sense of 
the House is taken alone upon the merits of the inquiry. 

Mr. L. said, he should vote for the.amendment. of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, but from views very dif- 
ferent from those of the honorable mover. He thought 
it a requisition of sheer justice, that, before any distribu- 
tion of the funds of this Government should take place, it 
should be known what amount the several: States have 
previously received for purposes of education. and inter- 
nalimprovement. It was but fair play, and should pre- 
cede every other inquiry. So far from avoiding such an 
inquiry, he was disposed to extend it, not oily to the do- 
nations of land actually received, but to donations of mo- 
neys for splendid roads, canals, . breakwaters, &c. in dif. 
ferent sections of the country. 
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. Mr. L. ‘said, he was, he believed, the only member 
from the new States, who had: declared actually.in favor 
of the améndment;-and he did-so, from a conviction that, 
so far as Alabama was concerned, she had nothing. to fear 
from the investigation. “Othe -gentlemen had- asserted. 
the same, in relation to`othernew States. Then why op- 
pose the amendment? Mr. L. thought that, when the 
debits and credits Were fairly stated between the Gene- 
ral. Government and- Alabama, a considerable balance 
will be found in her favor. He believed he could get a 
verdict for that balance, before any impartial committee 
of this House; and hence he had every reason to invite 
the inquiry. 

Previous to any sales of her lands, it was known that 
there were to be certain reservations for the purposes of 
education and internal improvement. These are what 
gentlemen call donations; ‘but, sit, I think I can prove that 
she has.trebly paid for them in the enhanced price of her 
land, and in her relinqitishment of-certain portions of her 
sovereignty. Imean the right of taxing these lands. Can 
any gentleman believe that these stipulations in favor of 
the purchasers of public lands did not enhance their price? 
That they didnot enter into the considerations of the pur- 
chase, as much as fertility of soil, health of situation, or 
any other local cause? Yes, sir, these stipulations were 
as well known at the land sales as they areʻin this House. 
They entered into the price of every acre of land, and 
into the calculations of every individual purchaser, from 
the keén and cautious speculator to the humblest.individu- 
al wlio ‘sought to purchase an eighty acre tract on which 
to place his little family. Gentlemen who argue different- 
ly, must suppose that the people of Alabama are the most. 
uncaleulating beings on earth. They are not, perhaps, 
as calculating as the population of some other sections of 
the Union; but to impute to them a disregard of such ob- 
vious ‘idvantages in the settlement of a new country, would 
amount to a charge of idiocy. As well might it be urged 
that an acre lot of land, twenty miles from thisin the coun- 
try, would sell for as much as one advantageously situated 

_on Pennsylvania avenue. The conclusion is inevitable, 
that, whatever adyantages were. offered by the Govern- 
ment to purchasers before the sales, were well understood 
at the sales, entered fully into the price of the public 
lands, and were fairly paid for in an enhanced price. In 
addition to this, an injudicious promise had been extorted 
from the State not to tax the public lands, nor the lands 
of individuals, until five years after their purchase. 

Here was another of those favors to the citizens paid 
for at the land sales. But, [Mr. L. asked] what has been 
the effect of this concession on the part of Alabama? It 
has impoverished her finances, and created the necessity 
of the:most oppressive taxes on other kinds of property. 
Mr. IL. said that he was somewhat acquainted with the 
finances and taxes of Alabama, and he believed that if the 
lands within her limits had been subjected to as heavy a 
tax as other property, it would not have fallen as low 
as thè annual amount. of fifty thousand dollars since her 
admission as a State. How long’ this sacrifice would con- 
tinue under the present slow, tedious, and objectionable 
mode of disposing of the public lands by auction, it was 
impossible for him to calculate. Perhaps at the end of 
fifty years-all the land will not be sold, In one-third, how- 
ever, of that time, the sacrifice will doubly exceed the 
value of the land secured to the State by compact. These 
[Mr. L. observed] were the advantages which Alabama 
had received from the General Government, and which 
have been alluded to in this debate. Sir, Alabama has 
experienced’a rigid policy from the Government. At the [new States, in the disposition of the public lands. He be- 
time that this compact was formed between her and the |lieved no other nation had pursued so rigid a course in the 
United States, she wasa territory. The General Govern- | disposal of her public domain. But, sir, the evil could be 
ment stood-to her ‘in loco parentis,” in thé situation of |better tolerated if there was a corresponding advantage 
a guardian to his ward. ` Alabama as to the exercise of her |resulting to the Government from this course. Sir, itis a 
political rights, was in her minority-—in her childhood; and [singular fatality attending the sales by auction, that they 


these sacrifices were demanded of her as conditions pre- 
cedent to her. admission into the Union. - The compact 
has been. discreditable to this Government, and injurious 
to Alabama, crippling her energies, destroying her fiscal 
‘resources, and, at the same time, operating in every re- 
spect advantageously to the United States. Sir, from the 
situation of the parties at the time of this contract, I am 
induced to believe that it would be declared a nullity be- 
fore any equitable tribunal. It was.a compact entered in- 
to by Alabama, not only in her minority, but under 
duress and fear of not being otherwise admitted into the 
Union. i : 

Mr. L. said, allusions have frequently been made in this 
debate to. the splendid donation of four hundred -thou- 
sand acres of land for the improvement of the Tennessee 
river. “That matter was much misunderstood. It was a 
donation nominally to Alabama, but really to another sec- 
tion of the country., Sir, if Alabama had pursued a mere 
selfish policy, she never would have accepted that dona- 
tion.  Mr.-L. said he was a member of the Legislature 
which did receive the land in trust for the specified ob- 
ject. He doubted very much whether that Legislature 
(and he among the rest) had not done injustice to the State 
in not promptly rejecting the pretended boon. Sir, Ala- 
bama has assumed the immense expense of legislation on 
that subject, and the responsibility of a faithful applica- 
tion of the funds; and yet not more than two counties in 
the State are, or can be, benefited by the proposed im- 
provement. Other portions of the country, East Tennes- 
see, for example, will be benefited; but he was certain 
that no benefit would accrue to Alabaina, asa State, from 
the completion of the canal. Sir, it opens a way to no 
market in that State; on the contrary, it proposes the es- 
tablishment of a complete thoroughfare through her north- 
ern limits, for the produce of other States, to that great 
mart of western wealth, the city of Orleans. 

Mr. L. said there was one way in which Alabama may 
receive a collateral benefit from this donation; and in that 
point of view the Legislature were perhaps justifiable in 
accepting it. He alluded to the control it would give the 
State over the sale of the lands upon which a respectable 
portion of her population resided. He believed that it 
would be found from that experiment, what has here been 
considered'a paradox, that it was possible, without sacri- 
ficing the public lands, to dispose of them on liberal terms 
to the purchaser. He had understood that the commis- 
sioners had not pursued the directions of the law in valu- 
ing the land, but he believed-that, whenever the provi- 
sions of that act were carried into effect, (though he did 
not believe it equal to some other plans proposed, ) it will 
be found that the mode of entering ‘public Jands at fixed 
prices would. be far better than the sale of them by auc- 
tion. Mr. L. said he hoped at least the lesson would be of 
some service here. If this effect was not answered by the 
donation, he was ccrtain the State could derive no benefit 
equal to her expense and responsibility in making an ap- 
plication of the grant to the specified object. And yet, 
sir, this is the great donation which Alabama has received 
from the Government, and which has been so often cast 
into our teeth during this discussion. 

Mr. L. said, he had spoken of Alabama particularly, in 
the above remarks, because he was unacquainted with the 
legislation of Congress in relation to other new States. 
If they had been more successful applicants for the favors 
of the Government, and had received more substantial 
benefits, it was for other gentlemen to point them out. 

Mr. L. asked what had the Government cone for the 
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are alike injurious to the Government and the people; that 


while the Government scarcely ever receives more than 


the minimum price, the settler is universally forced to pay 
a price ranging from two to ten dollars an acre for his 
land. This, sir, is the premium which the Jaw gives to 
speculation out of the hard earnings of honest industry. 

Encouraged by the system, individuals come from even 
the adjoining States, and form combinatiens of capital so 


strong as to put down all competition. Hence they bid off 


the landat a dollar and a quarter, and exact from the ac- 
tual settler a premium of from fifty to a thousand per cent. 

Mr. L. said, he had attended the land sales, and witness- 
ed these results. They are the inevitable consequences 
of the system, and it is impossible for human laws to put 
them down so long as the system continues. At every land 
sale, the whole community are placed competitors in the 
power of speculators, and are forced to pay them tribute 
for the improvements which they themselves have placed 
on the public lands—even for the shelters which cover 

. their families. 
the minimum price. The people and the Legislature have 
remonstrated, year after year, against this system, and 
yet their prayers have not been heard. Lest the lands 
might not bring all that they could, under any circumstan- 
ces, this policy has been continued. Nevertheless, the 
new States have been considered, and, E fear, have some- 
times considered themselves as dependant on the Govern- 
ment for its favors. In fact, sir, these impressions have a 
tendency to reduce them to a state of vassalage to this 
Government. It is high time the delusion should he re- 
moved. Mr. J said he wished to sce every State inde- 
pendent of this Government, and to feel and recognise 
that independence. He was certain that Alabama was not 
in arrears to the Government for favors, and ke desired, 
by a report of a committee, that others should know it, 
and that the public mind should be disabused on this sub- 
ject. For these reasons, he had determined to vote for 
the amendment. 

Mr. L. said, he did not wish Alabama to He under the 
imputation of being indebted to the bounty of the Gene- 
ral Government for any exclusive favors; for favors create 
a servilo dependance. The only benefits which any State 
should receive are such as appertain to all, and result 
from a constitutional exercise of the powers cntrusted to 
Congress. 

As to the original amendment, he was opposed to it én 
foto, even though the amendment should prevail. He was 
opposed to it because the public lands were pledged for 
the redemption of the public debt. ‘They were now dis- 
charging that debt, and there was an impropriety and in- 
delicacy in applying them to any other object. The pro- 
eceds of those lands are now lessening the amount of the 
public debt; and to what object more national can they be 
applied? What other disposition can be made of them so 
just and equal? And will gentlemen divert the funds of 
this Government from an object so purely national to'ob- 
jects of a local and sectional character, unauthorized, as it 
is believed, by the constitution? I have yet to learn that 
the constitution authorizes the action of this Government 
in relation to either of these subjects, education or im- 
provement, 

Sir, 1 have been admonished that little respect is paid to 
any reference which may be made to the constitution in 
this House; but, sir, I am a junior member, and must 
abide by it as the rule of my conduct, until I am absolved 
from the obligations of the oath taken at your table. 

Mr. L. observed, much was said about the extravagant 
recommendations in Mr. Adams’s first message, of national 
universities, observatories, &e.; and yet he feared that gen- 


tlemen who then derided these opinions as the vagaries of 


a visionary statesman, are about to adopt the same princi- 
ples, by voting an application of the national funds to the 
same.objects. This House has once decided against a 


Vou. ViL--64 


And still the Government reccives only, 


Committee on Education. And why? Because such'mat-. 
ters were not under the cognizance of the House. Gen- 
tlemen may draw the distinction that the prepesition in- 
volves nothing more than-a donation to the several States. 
for the purposes of education and internal improvement. 
He thought it a distinction without a difference. < If Con 
gress furnishes the means for the erection of college build- 
ings, ot internal improvement, it contributes more effi- 
ciently to the ends than if each member were to take a 
spade or trowel in his hand, and proceed to the manual 
execution of the work. Besides, what difference was 
there between the appropriation of national lands and na- 
tional money to local objects? They are one and the same 
thing. If we withdraw the proceeds of the public lands, 
the vacuum will have to be supplied by taxation. Then 
what is the difference between the proceeds of the public 
lands and other money, or between public land and hard 
dollars? They are means convertible to the same end. Asa 
Southern man he felt bound to oppose any application of 
the national funds, by taking them from an object so na- 
tional as the payment of the public debt, and appropriat- 
ing them to any local or sectional purposes. This has 
been the ground of complaint with the South. The 
Southern people neyer murmured at any contributions 
which have been levied on them for the general good, but 
have objected to every dollar applied to less national ob- 
jects. 5 
Mr. L. said, that, as a citizen of a new State, he should 
oppose the proposition, as unjust and unequal to the new 
States. What was the value of these lands before they 
were reclaimed and subdued by the enterprise of the first 
settlers? “Lo quote the lenguage of the mover of ‘these 
resolutions, (the honorable gentleman from Vermont, ) they 
were 4‘ waste and. uncultivated deserts.” Sir, their value 
has been imparted to them by the industry, enterprise, 
and sufferings of that hardy population who precede the 
comforts and conveniences of a more advanced condition 
of every newly settling country. Who levelled the forests, 
who opened the roads, who established the towns, who 
gave, in fact, a determinate value to all the lands in the 
country, by converting a wilderness into a. country pos- 
sessing all the comforts of cultivated life? The people of 
Alabama. The labor and hardship was with them; and 
shall they be placed on no. better footing than the old 
States? Shall they receive but three shares out of two 
hundred and thirtcen, in all the lands within their limits? 
Shall their improvements and industry be sold and distri- 
buted, for the purpose of establishing roads and canals, 
schools and colleges, in other States, whose citizens have 
shared with them none of the hardships, the labor, and 
the sufferings, of settling the country? Sir, the proposi- 
tion is unjust, and the system would render the new States 
tributary to the old. Besides, what would be the share of 
Alabama under this system? Three shares would proba- 
bly be worth fifteen thousand dollars, and yct her citizens 
pay perhaps four or five hundred thousand dollars a year 
for land. A constant drain upon the resources of the 
State-to'this vast amount, a continued current of circula- 
tion setting from them inits onward course, with the paltry 
return of fifteen thousand dollars. This is too much the 
case at present; but the.citizens of Alabama will not com- 
plain so long as this money goes in payment of a debt-in- 
curred in defence of national rights and honor. If applied 
to any local purpose, they will and ought to complain. 
From whence [asked Mr. L.] does this proposition 
come? From Virginia, whose contributions of land to the 
General Government have been more than all the other 
States? No, sir; that great and patriotic State, whose ge- 
nerosity is so often complimented on this floor; and whose 
name is identified with every sacrifice of blood or treasure 
in defence of this Governrient-~she, I say, sir, does not 
ask, and would be the last to ask, this distribution at our 
hands. North Carolina/has also made an important cession 
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of lands to the Government. I hope a majority of that 
State do not demand the distribution. South Carolina and 
Georgia have also made large. cessions of lands, and I am 
persuaded neither of them will favor this project. From 
what quarter, then, does the proposition present itself? 


From Vermont—a State which has made no cession what- 
ever to the Government; and that, sir, in the absence of 


Virginia, whose liberality has created the largest portion 
of the fund which it is proposed to divide. He hoped the 
question would not be taken until Virginia was fully repre- 
sented on this floor. He should make sucha motion if no 
one else did. \ 

Mr. L. said, he was opposed to the proposition for ano- 
ther reason. It would be a means of continuing the pre- 
sent oppressive rates of impost duties. The withdrawal 
of every dollar from the present purpose of paying the 
national debt, produces that result. The Southern States 
had hoped for some alleviations of their-burdens after the 
payment of that debt. They had thought, that, after 
the jnecessities of the revenue had ceased, these duties 
would be taken off. But, sir, the race of politicians who 
believe that a national debt is a national blessing, is not yet 
extinct. They exist in full force in this House. He had 
but little experience in the legislation of Congress, but he 
thought it required very moderate foresight to perceive 
that the friends of the tariff would go en masse for this 
proposition. It will serve as a pretext for keeping up the 
high rate of duties, and of continuing their exactions on 
the South. How, then, can southern gentlemen who are 
opposed to the tariff vote for this proposition? There is, 
sir, a tax-paying and a tax-receiving portion in this Union. 
The interest of the one is to create, and of the other to 
avoid, a public debt. 
it: the one portion voting in favor, ghd the other portion 
voting against the appropriations of public revenue for 
sectional and local objects. Sir, a stranger in the lobby 
would soon discover this fact. Thd able report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in 1828, establishes the 
proposition conclusively. The reasoning of that commit- 
tee in proof of the unequal operation of our revenue sys- 
tem, has not, and, in my opinion, cannot be shaken. Sir, 


if the duties on imports were paid equally by all parts of 


the country, why do we sce so many propositions from 
certain quarters to distribute the national revenue among 
the several States. If no State is to receive more than she 
has paid, why this anxiety on the subject? Why not suf- 
fer the money to remain with the people, and be drawn 
for these local purposes by the local Legislature? This 
disposition to create a common fund, and to distribute it 


according to numbers, proves the inequality of the con- 


tributions to the public revenue. Jt proves that a minority 
pay the money, and that the majority are determined to 
go into joint stock with them, and to wring from them the 
last possible farthing. 

Mr. L. said, as a representative of a new State, he 
would present another reason for opposing the resolution. 


So soon, sir, as the new States begin to ks the old States 


an annual revenue for the opening of roads and canals, 


and the establishment of schools, they will be viewed as 
so many plantations, furnishing a regular income to their 


owners. The sympathies of the old States would be lost 
in the stronger feeling of cupidity; exactions upon exac- 
tions would follow in the sale and disposition of the public 
lands; and a system, which is now very oppressive, would 
be rendered more so by the combined efforts of the old 
States. Every demagogue would minister to the public 
appetite by some new scheme to draw from the new States 
a higher price for their lands. This condition of things, 
besides its absolute degradation, would check in an instant 
the-prosperity and growth of the new States. Sir, assoon 
ag the new States put their seal to this proposition, they 
add to the jiamber of their taskmasters in the proportion 
or axteen-to one. © Their destinies are-then fixed. | It is, 


The legislation of this House proves 


sir, nothing short of a proposition to place them in the wine 
press, and to squeeze from them every possible drop of 
vitality which could minister to the prosperity of the older 
States. 

Mr. BURGES next rose to address the*House; but the 
hour having elapsed, the debate was closed for this day. 


Fripay, January 8, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Huwr on the 17th ultimo, concerning a dis- 
tribution of the public lands among the several States. 
The question being on the motion made by Mr. MARTIN 
to amend the same. 

Mr. Beress rose, and addressed the House at considera- 
ble length in support of the original resolution, and in op- 
position to the amendment. ‘The hour allotted for the 
discussion of resolutions elapsed before Mr. B. had con- 
cluded his remarks. 

The House adjourned to Monday. 


Moxvay, Jaxvary 11, 1830. 
SOUTHERN INDIANS. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG moved that the memorial here- 
tofore presented by him, and then laid on the table, from 
a meeting of citizens of New York, praying the inter- 
position of the General Government to protect the South- 
ern Indians from injustice and oppression, be now re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, rose, and said, that, dis- 
claiming all intention of opposing the reference proposed, 
he would, however, question the propricty of entertain- 
ing every petition or memorial which may be addressed to 
Congress, whether it be the result of an accidental meet- 
ing ata grog shop or not. It appeared to him to be a per- 
fectly useless waste of the time of the Fouse, to order a 
reference of the memorial in question to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, in as much as the subject matter of the 
memorial was generally and fully presented to Congress 
by the President’s message, and was by an order of this 
House referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Mr. 
T. said, he did not wish to provoke discussion upon the 
subject alluded to, because that was not the proper stage 
for its discussion. He was, however, prepared to mect 
the question then and at all times. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said he had waited to 
see whether the mover of the memorial, or some other 
gentleman, would rise and repel the allusions of the gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. Since this had not been 
done, he felt himself called upon to speak as a represen- 
tative of the State from which the memorial emanated. 
This was not the result of ‘a mecting in a grog shop,” 
as had been so unjustly insinuated, but one of the utmost 
respectability, and held in an enlightened and moral com- 
munity. The chairman of that mecting was a Revolu- 
tionary officer, known, respected, and beloved. Mr, 8. 
said he knew many of the individuals whose names were 
attached to the memorial, and he knew thcir standing to 
be of the most respectable character; and the doctrine 
which had been here advanced, that they ought not to be 
heard—that their respectful memorial ought not to be re- 
ceived by this House, was one which he had not expect- 
ed to hear advanced, and against which he must enter 
his solemn protest. The language of the memorial was 
decorous and respectful. It was true it was upon a de- 
licate as well as an important subject; but, however un- 
fashionable the doctrines which it advocated were upon 
this floor, or however much they might clash with his 
own sentiments, or those of others, it was not to be sub- 
mitted to, that the respectable memorialists should be re- 
fused to be heard. He hoped, therefore, that the memo- 
rial would have its appropriate reference to the Committee 
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on Indian Affairs, and meet with that consideration and| If the Executive should refuse to receive an embassy 
respectful treatment to which it was entitled. ‘from the king of the gypsies, were we to ‘entertain an 
Mv. WILDE, of Georgia, said, in as much as the memo-] appeal from bis decision? And yet Meg Merillies might 
rial had been laid upon the table, at his request, a few | be almost as interesting a personage on canvas as Poca- 
days since, for the purpose of giving time to examine its} hontas. a ; f PR Da 
contents, it might be expected of him to say a word or| -If the British Parliament will persist in legislating for 
two on the subject. - Without professing any particular! that amiable and oppressed race of vagrants, or the Le- 
skillin the signs of the times, itseemed to him, from move-| gislature of New York will pass laws'to regulate the Bro- 
ments in that House and elsewhere, that the question of} thertown or other Indians, have we any cognizance of the 
our Indian policy was destined to create much feeling| matter? If the faith of treaties is about to be violated, 
and discussion. He did not mean to say that party feel-| it is the duty of the President to see that it be preserved; - 
ing would mingle with their deliberations, though he] and, if he fail, itis our duty to impeach him. Is any such 
feared they would not be entirely free from it. measure prayed for or intended? If the laws of the 
He rose, not to express, in advance, cpinions upon mat-| United States should be broken, the courts of the United 
ters of high moment, worthy of grave deliberation; nor| States, he presumed, would be ready to afford redress. 
should he oppose the reference of this memorial, how-] Is there any danger that they would decline jurisdiction? 
ever objectionable he considered its language. It did not] If, on the other hand, these Indians are alien infidel sub- 
become him, as one of the representatives of a State in- jects, the remnants of a conquered people, under the 
terested in this question, to manifest any undue degree of] protection of the States within whose jurisdiction they 
sensitiveness to the terms in which the memorislists had/ reside, does it not belong to the States to regulate them as 
been pleased to express their sentiments. But it might| the public good may require? Have we a veto upon their 
not be improper for him to offer a few words by way of legislation? ; ee 
comment. Have gentlemen considered what legislative act they 
The memorial appeared to have two objects. . One was} can ground upon this memorial, taking it, fact and argu- 
to remonstrate against the opinions of the present Chief] ment together, as far as any one who professes to under- 
Magistrate, in regard to the Indian tribes. The other tol stand the subject’ can or will receive it? What is the re- 
stigmatize the legislation of particular States. He did not} lief sought, and how are they to administer it? What is 
understand, from reading the memorial, that the me-|the prescription? Sir, [said Mr. W.} I am not apprised 
morialists complained. of any injury or injustice to them-| that our interference is at all called for by any exigency. 
selves. The suggestion was, that other persons, not}I do not perceive that the memorialists have made out 
citizens of the United States, have reason to apprehend] their case either as patrons or clients, This kind offi- 
evil from the course pursued towards them by the Presi-| ciousness in the affairs of our neighbors, [continued Mr. 
dent and some of the States. Now, sir, [said Mr. W.] W.] by which we exhibit our benevolence at their ex- 
when any one is injured, it is time enough to complain; pense, is a great and growing evil. Gentlemen from all 
and it is well enough, usually, to let those who are in-| quarters of the country have taken so much care of us, 
jured complain for themselves. For though it has been] that they have scarcely left us.any thing at all to care for. 
suid by a great moralist that the fate of complaint is to ex-} These everlasting political homilies—-this mawkish mix- 
cite contempt rather than pity, no one has been persuaded| ture of sentiment and selfishness—-this rage for instruct- 
by the adage to suffer and be silent. ing all the world in their appropriate duties, was to him 
Whence, then, the necessity of the petitioners’ inter-| at once ridiculous and disgusting. _ Let the painter stick 
ference? Might they not be told that every one was ready| to his pallet, and the sculptor to his chisel. Sir, I mean 
enough to detail his own grievances? Was it less true]! no disrespect to the chairman of the meeting. I voted for 
now than formerly, that, if every body would take care| his pictures, sir, but 1 cannot vote for his petition. We 
of themselves, and of their own business, every body and} want no more artists to encumber our capitol with Indian 
every body’s business would be well taken care of? ` Give] caricatures. Our walls already bear witness to their works. 
me leave, sir, [said Mr. W.]to ask why, according totheir| Sir, {continued Mr. W.] I had not intended to say so 
own statement, these petitioners came before this House?) much. The sum of the matter seemed to him to be this: 
They set forth no grievance of their own or of theirl it had pleased these momorialists, in their wisdom, to cen- 
fellow-citizens. They suggest no remedy resting in the| sure the President, to reproach certain legislative bodies, 
action of this House for the real or imaginary grievances] and to show forth their own logic, rhetoric, and philan- 
of others. Why may we not as well entertain supplica-|thropy. Having effected these important objects, he 
tions in behalf of the suffering people of Ireland or Hin- presumed this specimen of their learning and eloquence 
dostan? In what character, heinquired, did the memorial- might be consigned to oblivion without injury to the re- 
ists present themselves? Was it as self-constituted guard-| public. 
ians of the poelie faith? Were they voluntary superin-| Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, said he did not rise to en- 
tendents of the treaty making power? Curators by as-|ter into the discussion of any matter connected with the 
sumption of the persons and property of the Southern question of the policy which this Government should 
Indians? or censors—he knew not by what right—of the pursue towards the Indians. He wished, however, to ex- 
Legislatures of sovereign States of the Union? press his regret that, upon.a mere question of reference, 
‘Taking their own showing, they applied to us, because any thing should be said by gentlemen from any quarter, 
the President refused to recognise the sovereignty and | tending to call forth a discussion, which was premature, 
independence of some savage tribes; and because certain | which could result in no good, and for which the House 
States, within whose territory they were at present found, [could not then be prepared. Mr. B. said, he had not 
contemplated extending their laws over all persons includ-l availed himself of the privilege of examining the lan- 
ed in their constitutional and chartered limits. i guage of the memorial for himself, but he had learned 
And what then, sir, [continued Mr. W.] If these bar-!from others, who had done so, that it was not of such 
barous hordes are indeed sovereign powers, it belongs)a character as to exclude it from the House; he could, 
exclusively to the President to regulate the diplomatic in- therefore, see no good objection to its reference to the 
tercourse with them. If an ambassador acceptable to the proposed committee, and he hoped it would be so referred 
Cherokees should be required, the deep learning of the| without further argument. He concurred with the gen- 
memorialists in the law of nations, he trusted, would not be|tleman from New York, [Mr. Spencer] that the subject 
overlooked. But at present it was the pleasure of the Pre-}referred to by the memorial was one of great delicacy and 
sident only to maintain an agent near the new Government. importance. It was necessary that this House should come 
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speak. {have noticed it merely to show the application 
to the State of Georgia of the following passages: 

é: Your memorialists cannot avoid the conclusion that ` 
the bringing of State laws to bear upon the Cherokees 
without their consent, or the division of their lands among 
the citizens of any ‘State, would bring great and lasting 
disgrace upon our country, and would expose us asa peo- 
ple to the judgment of Heaven.” Congress is then im- 
plored to interpose, in order. that our national character 
may be preserved ‘ from so indelible a stigma, and is so~ 
lemnly invoked, by that abhorrence which cvery upright 
legislator will feel at the suggestion of measures that will 
rest upon the brute force, by the apprehension of Di- 
vine displeasure, &e., by all these considerations to inter- 
pose and save the Cherokees from such injustice and op- 
pression as can hardly fail of accompEshing our ruin, angą 
of bringing opprobrium and perpetual shame upon our 
country.’ Sir, no. one can doubt, for a single moment, 
ihat the passages which I have extracted from this memo- 
rial, directly and unequivocally charge one of our sister 
States with trampling upon all laws, human and divine, 
under the instigation of the most foul and criminal motives 
--with the perpciration of decds which ought to excite 
the abhorrence and exceration of civilized man, and calf 
down the malediction and vengeance of an offended Deity. 
Can petitions for the redress of grievances not be prefer- 
red, without abuse and crimination? I do not attempt to 
tuke away, orin the slightest degree to impair, the right of 
petitioning Congress. All £ require is, that this right 
should be so exercised as not to, be diverted from its true 
intention by grossness and ebuse; with this limitation, the 
right will be preserved, without being degraded. We 
ought surcly to pay as much respect to a sovcreign con- 
federated State, as to an individual; and would any mem- 
ber of this body fec] himself authorized to present the me- 
morial ofan individual, containing such language as I have 
quoted? ‘The questions involved in this memorial are of 
momentous interest. Ihave reflected upon them suffi- 
ciently to convince me of thcir complexity and their deli- 
cacy. However embarrassing they may be, we sball be 
compelled to examine into, and to decide upon, them. & 
do not desire ta postpone their consideration. ATLL de- 
sire is, that a constitutional xight should not be converted 
into a vehicle for opprobrious epithets, and that the Le- 
gislature should not lend its aid to the circulation of what 
grossly violates common propricty and common decency. 
With this view, Mr. D. moved that the memorial be hud 
upon the table. Ee, however, withdrew the motion at 
the request of ' 

Mr. LUMPKIN, of Georgia, who acknowledged. (for it 
was known to all his acquaintance) that he was sufficiently 
sensitive upon subjects: velating to himself; and it way 
known to this House that he was equally so upon all sub- 
jects relating to the rights, bonor, and character of the 
people and State which he had the honor in part to re- 
present. Morceycr, he believed he had not one constitu- 
ent who would suspect him of being deficient in zcal and 
fidelity upon all subjects relating to their interest. Never- 
theless he must express his deep regret that this memo- 
rial, emanating from a few enthusiastic citizens of New 
York, was not permitted to go to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs without opposition, and thereby have prevented 
this premature discussion. He regretted the motion of his 
colleague (at the time it was madc) to lay this paper on 
the table, because, if it had been permitted to go to the 
committee, we should have avoided this untimely consump- 
tion of time, and premature excitement of feeling, upon a 
subject of deep and grave importance, not only to Geor- 


to a decision upon some of the questions, presented by 
the present condition of the Indians, at this session of Con- 
gress.. The whole subject. would shortly be presented 
to the House by.the committee which haditin charge; and 
when, in this-way, some distinct proposition was present- 
ed, gentlemen would have ample opportunity of express- 
ing thelr views upon whatever side-of the question they 
might feel it-their duty to array themselves. As an indi- 
vidual member of the House, and looking to the necessity 
of forming some opinion upon the subject to which the 
memorial related, he was pleased that all the information, 
in the power either of individuals or public meetings to 
give, should, in some shape, be brought to the notice ofthe 
House. He would not object to memorials, that they con- 
tained nothing more than expression of feeling in relation 
to this subject; but he was particularly gratified with the 
presentation of memorials coming from a source so re- 
spectable ‘and enlightened, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Spnxcen} had assured us this one had come. 
He trusted it contamed some original matter, some new 
views upon a question of so much importance. As a 
member of the committee which had this subject under 
consideration, he would feel obtiged by the reference of as 
many such memorials as might be presented from any 
quarter. j 

Mr. B. again expressed a hope that any argument upon 
the subject of our. Indian affairs might be withhekl until 
it should be fairly before the House. 

Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, said, the sole 
ground upon which. he opposed the commitment. of this 
memorial was the language in which it was couched. The 
memorialists, in common with other citizens, [said Mr. D.] 
have the constitutional right to petition Congress for the 
redress of grievances. As they possess the right, it is for 
them to decide what are the proper occasions for its exer- 
cise. ‘Che only Hmitation which has been, and which, in my 
judgment, ought to be imposed upon those who address 
the Legislature, is, that their language should not be inde- 
cent or disrespectful. But this memorial so plainly of- 
fends against decorum, that we should, it appears to me, 
be wanting in what is due to ourselves and to those whom 
we represent, were we to permit it to be referred to any 
committee of the House. Having taken it up within a few 
minutes, I have not been able to peruse it entirely. I 
have glanced over it, so as to collect its object—the tem- 
per of its framers—the general scope of their reasoning, 
and the conclusions at which they have arrived. Although 
the proposed object of the paper is to demonstrate that 
to the Indians, rightfully, belong the territories which they 
occupy, yet it is evident that the real ititent of those who 
subseribed it is to show that the State of Georgia, in her 
conduct towards the Cherokees, has committed an infrac- 
tion of the constitution, and departed from the obligations 
imposed upon her by treaties and by the principles of jus- 
tice and humanity. ‘The memorialists “call the attention 
of Congress to the relations whichshave always existed be- 
tween Georgia and the Creek and the Cherokee nation of 
Indians. - Treaties [they state} were repeatedly made be- 
tween the colony of Geergia and Indian nations residing, 
Ke. &c., and always upon the ground of the distinct nation- 
al character of (he Indians,” and of their right of soil and 
“of sovereignty within their national limits.” Reference is 
then made to treaties between Georgia and the Cherokees, 
upon the same basis, since she became an independent 
State, “which are binding upan ber, ia honor, Jay z and 
conscience.” Itis a fact of which none of us are ignorant, 
that the Legislature of Georgia passed a law before the 
date of this memorial, directing, at a future period, a di» |su gra 
vision of some of the lands of the Cherokees, (considered |812, but to the whole Union, 
to havé been ceded to the State by treaty,) and declaring| Mr. L. said, that, for two years past, by day and by 
that the laws of Georgia, after a certain time, should be night, in sickness and in health, he had used -his best ef- 
binding upon the Cherokees within her limits. Of the forts to get the Indian subject in a general and eae 
propriety or impropriety of this legislation, I shall not now ‘form before this House, The records and proceedings m 
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this House would bear him out in saying that the gencral 


plan for Indian emigration, now under the-consideration of 


Congress, had been repeatedly urged by him [Mr. L.] for 
two years past; and he would now take the liberty of say- 
ing that one of the greatest obstacles which had impeded 
his progress, and, as he believed, his success, might be 
traced in the disposition in this House prematurely to en- 
ter upon the discussion of the Indian subject. 

It is known to this House that the whole subject of our 
Indian relations has been brought before Congress by the 
President of the United States in his message at the com- 
mencement of the present session; and has been referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which he was a 
member; and, therefore, he felt himself justified in saying 
that that committee is and has been assiduous in labor and 
industry, in endeavoring to perform the important duties 
confided to its charge. He, therefore, regretted, that any 
portion of the delegation from Georgia, or any other mem- 
ber of the House, should subject themselves to the impu- 
tation of stifling the most full, free, and ample investiga- 
tion upon this subject, in all its various bearings. As re- 
gards the paper which has given rise to this discussion, his 
views coincided with the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Drarron] and that of his colleagues. He consider- 
ed this officious act of the petitioncrs (to speak in the 
mildest terms of it) as an impertinent intermeddling with 
other people’s concerns. But, sir, [said Mr. L.] T would 
most gladly hear and carefully examine all that can be said 
by every individual in this Union who thinks with these 
memorialists, including all the William Penns of the whole 
land. I want the whole subject fully and fairly before 
Congress. Sir, I am not vain in believing that the conduct 


of Georgia, in relation to the Indians, in the prosecution of 


her rights, will not only be justified to this House, but to 
nine-tenths of the people of this Union, if we can have an 
ample discussion upon the subject in all its bearings. In- 
stead of a Georgia question, in relation to Indians, I wish 
to present to the consideration of Congress, and the peo- 
ple of the Union, a systematic plan and policy in relation 
to the Indians, which shall not only relieve my own State, 


but every other State and territory in the Union, of their 
present perplexities in relation to the rights of the States— 
the rights of the Indians, as well as the rights of this Go- 
Sir, itis time 
The jurisdic- 
Your 
committee, upon this subjcet, are using their best exer- 


verament, in relation to this Indian subject. 
to have a definite policy upon this subject. 
tion of all the conflicting partics must be defined. 


tions to lay before you all the facts which they can collect, 
conne 
aid in arriving ata just decision. 1, therefore, do hope 
we shall not again suffer ourselves to be excited into a prc- 
mature discussion of this subject, by those whose ignorance 
of the subject is the manifest cause of their zeal and for- 
wardness. 

Mr. SPENCER said, he owed it to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dnarrox] to explain some of his 
former observations. When he [Mr. S.] wasup before, 
he had said the memorial was, in his opinion, couched in 
decorous language. He meant, it was respectful towards 
that House, and he believed that was the question to be 
decided. Mr. S, said, that, so far from wishing for discus. 
sion on this subject, he really deplored it; and he appeal- 
ed to the gentlemen from Georgia to bear him out in the 
assertion, that he had requested of them to let the memo- 
rial go to the committee without opposition, und consc- 
quently without a painful debate. It wasa discussion which 
he had avoided as much as was in his power, consistent 
with nis duty to vindicate the character of the memorial- 
ists, whieh had been so unwarrantably aspersed. He said 
the gentleman from South. Carolina [Mr. Drayrox] had 
read a clause in the memorial, which he considered indeco- 
rous. He would ask if the memorialists—he would 
any of the free ¢ 


ed with’ the subject, and which are calculated to 


ithe range which it bad already dene. 


h ask if/fix on him [Mr. 
izens of this Union, had not the right to} 


express their opinions upon any subject of national im- 
portance to this-House? Whether they are right or not 
{said Mr. 8.} in the opinions which they advance, still they 
cannot be debarred the right of respectfully expressing 
those opinions to their representatives. Mr. S. said the 
time‘had not yct come for the inquiry whether these me- 
morialists were right in their sentiments. When the time 
does come {said he] for that discussion, it must be ap- 
proached with awe. It is one of great magnitude, and 
must involve the most solemn considerations. The only 
question now for us to decide is, whether the memorial is 
a respectful one in relation to this House, and if it was not, 
he had perhaps contributed to mislead the House, in as 
much as he had expressed a contrary opinion. Is it [said 
Mr. S.] indecorous for a portion of the people to express 
their sentiments freely on any subject they may think pro- 
per to bring before us, or which may already be before 
us? If'so, [said Mr. S.] there might be some ground ‘for 
the opposition to the reference; otherwise no such ground 
could exist. In relation to the memorial itself, and the 
condition of the Southern Indians, [said Mr. S.J there at 
least appeared some color for complaint; if it was true, as 
stated, that, in the preceedings of judicial tribunals, an In- 
dian’s oath was not allowed against a white man, whilst 
that of a white man was valid against an Indian. Mr. 8! 
concluded by enforcing the right which he contended pe- 
titioncrs and memorialists had to be heard upon that floor; 
and said, when he had stated that the memorial was not 
an indecorous one, he only referréd to its relation to that 
House. 

Mr. WAYNE said, he was in favor of the proposition of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Drayron] and 
he should vote with him on the present question! He 
took this occasion to return his thanks to that gentleman 
for the stand which he had taken, in making his motion to 
lay the subject on the table; and he should have done so 
himself, had it not more properly devolved upon an older 
member of that body. He hoped the memorial might be 
read, that gentlemen might judge for themselves, whether 
it was couched in decorous terms. He therefore moved 
its reading. : 

(The reading of the memorial at length, by the Clerk of 
the House, here took place.} 

Mr. MALLARY observed that he was not aware that 
difficulties could ensue upon the subject before them. A 
great number, of respectable citizens had memorialized 
Congress on a very important subject. It had been said 
by the gentleman from Georgia, that it would be much 
better if persons, instead of taking care of the business 
of others, would attend to their own affairs. But what 
{said he] are to be considered as our affairs, and what are 
the affairs of the nation? Has not the President of the 
United States himself recommended, in his message, the 
subject to the consideration of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs? And why, therefore, should objections be raised 
to the reference of it to that committee, by those who laid 
claim to the character of genuine republicans? Mr. M. 
preceeded to contend in favor of the memorialists to ad- 
monish, if he might use the term, the members of the Na- 
tional Legislature upon the subject of any public measure 
in contemplation, and also to express their opinion as to 
what might be the probable consequences or results of 
their decision. He thought that the citizens of the United 
States, under such circumstances, had the right not only 
to express their opinions, but also to urge their argue 
ments in support of such opinions. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said, he certainly did not 
risc with a few to prolong the debate. On the contrary, it 
was with extreme regret that he had seen that debate take 
But the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Spexcen] had seemed to intend to 
T.J] the charge of having not only unne- 
cessarily provoked debate upon the merits of the subject 
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referred to in the memorial, but of having done injustice 
to the memorialists. Mr. ‘I. disclaimed having said, or 
intended to say, any thing (when he first addressed the 
House: on the merits of the important subject referred 
to in the memorial. He had read that paper, and, as a re- 
presentative of the people of Georgia, he felt indignant at 
the insult apparently intended to be offered by the me- 
morialists to that State. He repeated what he said when 
he addressed the House before, that he had no intention 
of opposing the proposed reference. That he had im- 
plicit confidence in the integrity and intelligence of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, who already had the subject 
under consideration. That he had the fullest confidence 
in this House, and in the American people, as well as in 
the perfect fairness of the claims of Georgia, and that, 
therefore, he did not fear the result... Mr. T. said, that, 
but for the assertion of the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Spencer] that the memorialists are gentlemen of 
respectability, the ungenerous, illiberal and indecorous 
language used by them towards Georgia would justify 
the belief that the memorial was the result of an acci- 
dental meeting ata ‘grog-shop. Mr. T. said, he was a 
Georgian, and had the honor to be one of the representa- 
tives of the people of that State. He asked the gentle- 
man from New York, therefore, if it were possible that 
an apology could be expected from him. Mr. T. repeated 
what he said when he first addressed the House, that 
areference of the memorial in question was superseded 
by a submission of the subject at large to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, through the President’s message; and 
he would now add that the vast accumulation of trash 
which appeared in the columns of the National Intelligen- 
‘cer over the signature of William Penn, and circulated 
through the United States during the last summer, did 
away any necessity which ever in the conception of the 
memorialists might have otherwise devolved upon the 
people of New York to take the Indians located in Georgia 
under their special care and protection: for, if gentlemen 
would take the trouble to compare the memorial with the 
essays before alluded to, they would find that the memo- 
nalists have consulted their convenience, by taking such 
parts of the arguments used by William Penn as are the 
least profound, and, therefore, the least troublesome to 
the intellects of the memorialists. But with what grace 
[Mr. T. asked} do complaints against Georgia come from 
the land of the Mohawks, the Norridgewocks, the Pe- 
quods, and Narragansetts? Mr. ‘I. said, the gentleman 
from the North [Mr. Matrany] had taken exceptions to 
the maxim that “if every body would attend to their own 
business and let others alone, every body’s business would 
be wellattended to,” as quoted by Mr. T.’s colleague, 
(Mr. Wiuns.] Mr. T. asked how the gentleman from 
Vermont would like a substitution of the maxim, ‘“ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” He deprecated the idea, in conclu- 
sion, that his intention had been either to provoke dis- 
cussion, or opposed the proposed reference, and express- 
ed a hope that the discussion would for the present be 
discontinued. 

Mr. STORRS, of New York, said that no one could 
deny that the subject mattcr of the memorial pertained to 
the business of the House. The President had called the 
subject to the notice of Congress at the commencement 
of the session, and invited the special attention of the 
House to it. The honorable gentleman from Tennessee, 
at the head of the Committee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. 
Brrr] had also invited its reference to that committee as 
a matter to be properly disposed of in that way. If the 
memorial was, therefore, on a subject pending here, he 
{Mr. S.] could not discover, as clearly as some gentlemen 
seemed to, how that which was of such interest to the 
whole country should not have been a proper subject. of 
petition. to this House from these memorialists as well as 
any body else. It was said, however, that the language 


of it was indecorous to the State of Georgia. He did 
not understand it to be objected to the memorial that it 
was at all disrespectful to the House—but it was said that 
it was not to be treated here with favor, because it im- 
-puted to other persons motives or conduct calculated to 
bring them into disrepute. Now, sir, [said Mr. S.] it be- 
comes us to remember, here, that this right of petition 
has been deemed so sacred that its security has been pro- 
vided for in the constitution itself. It is a right to be ten- 
derly dealt with. This petition is not addressed to ‘ His 
Most Sacred Majesty,” or laid at the foot of a throne. 
The memorialists are our own constituents—the free peo- 
ple of this country——-and addressing us, their own repre- 
sentatives. Itis their right to speak to us—and to speak 
their opinions frankly and fearlessly, and it is our duty to 
listen to them respectfully. We can only require, on the 
other hand, that they speak in respectful terms of this 
House. Beyond that, I doubt if we have any moral right 
to inquire. If we-undertake to criticise the language of 
these appeuls from our constituents to this House beyond 
that point, we may overstep our own limits, and, under the 
notion of repudiating their petitions as disrespectful, we 
may in fact abridge the right of the people to petition 
their own representatives. If we are now to deny to 
these petitioners a respectful notice of their complaints, 
because they are supposed to have spoken of one of the 
States in terms which that State might consider offensive, 
why should not we at least set up the same rule for other 
departments of our own Government? We should then 
realize more distinctly the nature of the principle we have 
heard advanced in this debate. If our constituents were 
to petition us for an impeachment of the Executive or the 
judges of the court, and charge them with injustice, op- 
pression, and usurpation, in unlimited terms, should we re- 
pudiate their complaints, because we might be disposed 
to feel a tenderness for these high functionaries? If they 
speak respectfully of this House, it is all which we have 
aright to require for ourselves. I will not say whether, 
if this petition was presented to the Legislature of Geor- 
gia, it should be considered so respectful to that State, as 
to entitle it to favorable notice there. Georgia would de- 
termine that for herself. But itis enough for us that it 
contains no imputations on this House. Whether the con- 
clusions which the petitioners have drawn from their own 
views of the subject, to which they call our attention, are 
just or not, is not the question at this time. But itis a 
question on which we may be called at this session to act 
as their representatives: and, as they have the right, as 
our constituents, to be heard on any question here, which 
in their opinion may affect the interests or the character 
of the country, we are bound to treat their complaints 
with great respect. If we are to err at all on so delicate 
apointas the right of petition involves, we had better 
err on the other side. Mr. S. then proceeded to examine 
the passages which had been alluded to as particularly dis- 
respectful to the State of Georgia, and said that he con- 
sidered the terms used as founded entirely on the hypo- 
thetical correctness of the conclusions which the petition- 
ers had drawn from the documents to which they referred. 
But whether these terms were in any sense disrespectful 
to that State or not, he did not admit the right of the 
House to determine for the petitioners. If they treated 
the House itself with respect, it was all that the House 
had any right to require of them. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, said it was little matter how 
much gentlemen may deplore the agitation and discus- 
sion of this question. They had got into it, and it was 
impossible for them to retreat. They might as well en- 
counter it first as last. We have heard much [said Mr. F.] 
on the constitutional impossibility of refusing to listen to 
this memorial, or rather argument, for he was in favor of 
calling things by their right names. Gentlemen were mis- 
taken in the name which had been given to the instrument 
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before them; but the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Mar- 
Lary] had explained the whole matter. The paper is sent 
here, not only as a petition or memorial, but as an argu- 
ment in opposition to the views expressed by the Presi- 
dent on this subject, in his last message to the House. 
For his own part, he, in common with others, had full 
confidence in the Committee on Indian Affairs; and he did 
not oppose the reference of the subject to them; but he 
was desirous of stripping it of its fictitious character. 
The many delicate terms made use of in the paper, in re- 
lation to the State of Georgia, and its policy, were suff- 
cient indications of the motives which prompted it. It 
had become fashionable [he said] to lavish abuse. upon 
Gcorgia and its policy, both in the newspapers and in po- 
pular assemblies, and she was now considered fair gamc— 
a fair mark for all the shafts of ribaldry; but he could say 
of that State, in the language of a distinguished individual 
on another occasion, the policy of Georgia “would stand 
the scrutiny of talents and of time.” The paper referred 
especially to the conduct of Georgia; the conduct of the 
sovereign State of Georgia, (he was glad to see that term 
had become mure fashionable lately than it was two or 
three years ago,) in her internal relations—-and contains 
threats of the vengeance of Heaven against her. Mr. P. 
said, if it was desirable that the sentiments contained 
in this document should come before this House, the 
gentlemen who advocated it could express them there 
without referring them to the committee. He said the 
weakest member from New York could enforce those sen- 
timents as strongly as they were set forth in the document 
in question. Mr. F. here referred to the condition in 
which other States stood upon this subject; and said, if 
this sort of investigation was proper in relation to one 
State, it was equally applicable to others. But what [said 
he} would be thought of the citizens of Georgia, should 
they call upon New York to make restitution to the Indian 
tribes who once resided within her territory? The doc- 

. trine would be considered as monstrous; but now [said Mr. 
F.] that the memorialists reside in the great commercial 
emporium, they are entitled to all deferential considera- 
tion; and it is matter of surprise that their right to inter- 
fere in the matter is questioned. Mr. F. concluded by 
repeating his dissent from opinions expressed in that 
House on the subject of the memorial. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG remarked that, as this debate was 
ona mere question of reference, and as the House would 
probably not object to the reference, he hoped the de- 
bate would not be continued. The President had called 
the attention of Congress to the subject; but the House 
seemed prematurely and rapidly approaching an Indian 
war on this preliminary and unimportant question. He 
hoped Mr. Drayroy would not press his motion, but per- 
mit the question to be taken on the reference. i 

Mr. ARCHER feared that this question would produce 
a feeling in the House, mischievous, and prejudicial to the 
performance of the public business. He agreed with Mr. 
CAMBRELENG on the subject, but would say a word or two 
on the question which had been debated. It was said the 


memorial contained language disrespectful towards one of 


the States ofthe Union. He confessed he did not perceive 
it. He hal read the petition, and did not find any thing 
disrespectful; and he quoted the language deemed excep- 
tionable, to show that it was so. The memorial spoke 
merely of a hypothetical course of measures on the part 
of Georgia, which would lead to certain consequences, 
which the petitioners deemed grievous, and to be depre- 
cated. It was the right of all men—not merely freemen, 
but all men, [said Mr. A.J to express their fears of what 
would grow out of an apprehended course of public mea- 
sures. 

This was a memorial of a respectable meeting of citi- 
zens—on what sort of a subject? Why, relative to Indian 
affairs. It would be their just right—no one would deny 


it—to address-us on any of our foreign affairs; [said Mr. 
A.] and should we think of meting out to them the ardor 
with which they should express themselves to us on that 
subject, or any other subject of public concern? He put 
it to the gentlemen of Georgia themselves, whether there 
was any part of the Union wlicre the people would brook 
such an assumption by this House, if it were attempted in 
regard to a memorial from their own State. They were 
the last people in the Union by whom ardor of language 
on public topics should, be rebuked. Mr. A. concluded 
by saying that if the gentleman from South Carolina should 
press his motion to lay the memorial on the table, he, 
(Mr. A.] though a Southern man himself, must object to 
it, and favor the reference of the petition. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, if the discussion upon the 
matter were further prolonged, it was obvious that the 
presentation of petitions on the part of the States which 
had not yet been called over by the Speaker, must be de- 
ferred until Monday next, and thus a week’s time be lost 
to the petitioners. He saw no prospect of utility from a 
continuation of the debate in the present stage of the af- 
fair; and he should therefore move the previous question. 

The motion was sustained; and the main question re- 
curred as to referring the memorial to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. : 

Upon this Mr. REED asked for the yeas and nays; but 
the call was not sustained, and the question was, upon a 
division, carried in the affirmative. 

So the memorial was ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


Turspay, Jancary 12, 1830. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. , 


The House again resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th December 
ultimo. : 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
MARTIN, on the same day, to amend the same. 

Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, resumed the remarks 
interrupted by the last adjournment. He had not con- 
cluded when the hour allotted to the consideration of re- 
solutions had expired. 


Waepyespay, Janvany 15, 1830. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th of December ultimo, 
concerning a distribution of the public lands among the 
several States. f 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
MARTIN, on the same day, to amend the said resolution. 

Mr. BURGES resumed, and concluded his remarks. 

[The remarks of Mr. B. as delivered on three several 
days, follow:] 

Mr. BURGES said, that whatever might aid education 
and extend intercourse among the people throughout the 
various parts of the country, always did, when brought to 
the consideration of the House, appear before its members 
attended by circumstances of deep and vita! importance. 
The resolution offered by the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. Huxt] proposed to give such appropriation to some 
portion of the national funds, as would facilitate the opera- 
tions of both these sources of national improvement. How- 
eyer desirousi may be to aid this proposition, {said Mr. B.J 
yet, feeling myself within the interdiction of that rebuke 
so graciously bestowed on a gentleman whose State had 
ceded no lands to the Union, I shall, first of all, offer some 
reasons why a representative from such a State may be 
permitted to mingle in any debate concerning a disposition 
of the public lands. It is true, Rhode Island neither did 
nor could, in the great revolutionary conflict, make any 
cession of broad lands or more extensive claims, in aid of 
the war, or of the confederation. The great founder of 
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that State was able to find no longer space than its very 
limited territory, wherein, for the first time, among all the 
kingdoms and colonies of this world, a Christian man 
might, at that time, obtain full permission ‘to hold forth 
alively experiment, that a civil State could best standand 
flourish, with the utmost freedom, in religious concern- 
ments.” Although Rhode Island could not do what more 
fortunate conditions enabled other States so liberally to 
perform, yet, inevery great passage of arms, and in all 
which might illustrate patriotism or. signalize valor, she 
stood in the very first rank of devotedness and achieve- 
ment. History will continue to do justice to all the efforts 
of all the States in their revolutionary contest. Should it 
ever be otherwise, and the North become oblivious of 
these things, the honor and magnanimity of the South 
will not suffer them to be forgotten. — : 

The lands comprehended in the resolution have been 
acquired by disbursements from the common funds of the 
nation. The history of your finances will disclose the 
several amounts ‘contributed to these funds by the several 
States. . New Orleans is the great port of entry for nearly 

‘the whole valley of the Mississippi- Since Louisiana be- 
came a part of the United States, and up to the year 1826, 
about fifteen millions of dollars have been paid into the 
United States’ Treasury by the collector of that district. 
If all the goods on which this revenue was collected were 
consumed in the States on the right and left banks of the 
great river, the division of this amount among those States 
will show, for twenty-three years, their several contribu- 
tions to the national funds. Averaged upon the whole 
nine, the annual amount of each is about sixty thousand 
dollars. The little State of Rhode Island has, yearly, ever 
since becoming a member of this Union, contributed not 
less than four times that amount. 
those States have paid more, because they have consumed | 
large amounts of commoditics, brought coastwise to New | 
Orleans, or over land from Auantic ports, it may be replied | 
that Rhode Island has likewise paid more, by consuming | 
goods brought into that State by the same kind of trade. | 
If this statement do not give an accurate view of the rela- 
tive contributions of these States to the national funds, it 
will give, what it was intended to give, something like a 
sufficient reason for permitting Rhode Island to be heard 
on any question concerning lands acquired or purchased 
at the national cost. : 

Neither the patriotism or the efforts of othcr States is 
drawn into question. In the revolution each of the “old 
thirteen” did all which courege could dare, liberality con- 
tribute, or unwearied labor perform. ‘The new States, 
hdd they at that time been in existence, would not have 
deserted the cause, or dishonored the generous stock 
from which they are descended. Could the patriotism of 
our days be warmed by the spirit of those times, and 
every lip be purified by fire from the hallowed altar of the 
revolution, this debate might receive ancw character; and 
in the generous strife for the general wellaré, each State, 
not unmindful of our high character in former times, 
would struggle for pre-eminence in liberality of contribu- 
tion. With as much of these feelings and principles as 1 
can bring myself, and as much as I can invoke to my aid 
from others, I ask forthe indulgence of this House while 
I go into some consideration of this amendment. 

it may not bein order to consider the resolution itself, 
unless it can first be demonstrated that the amendment, 
if it prevail, will, in effect, destroy this resolution. If that 
can be evinced, then every argument in support of the 
yesolution will be an argument against the amendment. 
“The resolution proposes ‘That a select committee 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of appropri- 
ating the nett annual proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the severa! States and territories, for the pur- 
poses of education and internal improvement, in propor- 
tion to the tépresentation of each in the House of Repre- 


If it be contended that | quiries. 


sentatives.” Itis moved by the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Marrry] to amend this resolution, so that 
the committee should further inquire “ into the amount and 
value of the public lands which have been given by Con- 
gress to any State, or to any public institution in said 
State.” The gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Test] has, in 
debate on this subject, announced his intention to move an ~ 
amendment of this amendment, should it prevail, to the in- 
tent that the same committee may further inquire, and re- 
port to this House, the whole-amount expended for na- 
tional purposes in all the other States. 

Now, sir, canany proposition be contrived, more effect- 
ually calculated to subvert and destroy this: resolution, 
than those contained in these proposed amendments? If 
the first prevail, the second will be offered; and, if justice 
govern the decisions of this House, it will as certainly be 
adopted. With these two amendments incorporated into 
this resolution, what Representatives, from what States, 
will be disposed to vote forit? Under the first branch of 
the amendment, your committee would be charged to in- 
quire what quantity of public lands, and what amount of 
money, have, at any time, been granted to any of the new 
States. These must comprehend the reservations, whether 
of sections or townships, for primary, academical, or col- 
leg’ate education; the grants, at various periods, for roads 
and canals; the expenditures for improving the navigation 
of rivers, together with the whole amount disbursed, dur- 
ing almost thirty years, onthe great national highway from 
the Atlantic waters far into the Western States. Jf true 
to the principles of justice, and to the interests of the 
United States, though forgetfal of their own, the gentle- 
men from the Western States can never vote for this reso- 
lution, so amended, as to induce a report upon such in- 
Such a vote will acknowledge those States to be 
accountable for those grants and expenditures; and that 
their several portions of them ought to be charged upon 
their several annual dividends arising from the sales’ of 
public lands under the system proposed by this resolu- 
tion. It ean never be expected that men will ever be 
found in such hostility to their own interest, when un- 
called to it by any great claims of justice. The repre- 
sentation fromthese States will, therefore, be found unani- 
mous against the resolution, when thus amended. 

The committee, under the second amendment, will 
look into all the old States. They must then take account 
of all expenditure, since the establishment of the Federal 
Government, made for national purposes. The items of 
this account will be all the numerous and heavy appropri- 
ations, from year to year, for clearing rivers and harbors; 
for the building of moles and breakwaters; for light- 
houses upon the whole coast; for custom-houses in every 
collection district; for armories, arsenals, fortifications, 
dock yards, and naval stations, together with all other 
the immense: and necessary expenditures for land or ma- 
ritime defence, on the whole Atlantic frontier. What 
gentleman, representing any of these States, will sit here, 
and by his consent sanction this inquiry?) The very sup- 
position is preposterous. If, therefore, the amendment 
moved by the gentleman from South Carolina, and that 
suggested by the gentleman from Indiana, are adopted, 
the resolution will never be passed by this House. Place 
them upon it, and, like the aspic on the bosom of the 
Egyptian queen, they will bring death with their contact. 

Under this view of the question, the whole subject 
of the resolution, with all the reasons for adopting it, 
are so many arguments for consideration in discussing the 
amendment. ‘This resolution places before the House, as 
upona great chart, the public lands, the extensive nation- 
al domain. The gentleman. from Indiana [Mr. T ust] 
has called our attention to a consideration of the manner 
of acquiring some parts of it. We are cautioned. by him 
against appropriating these lands to any object which 
may come in conflict with the will of the donors, in their 
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deeds of cession to the United States. Men may fairly | to the much richer regions of the eastern India. Every 


differ concerning the pecuniary value of those cessions 


made by the several States; but no one, conversant with. 


the history of our revolution, independence, and confede- 
racy, can for a moment question their high and patriotic 
motives. Those motives everhave been, and always will, 
as I trust, be duly appreciated; nor shall any examination 
by me of the history and condition of those lands, either 
before or since their cession, deny to Virginia her merit- 
ed pre-eminence in these deeds of devotedness to the 
union and interest of our common country 


We must not, however, imagine that the region covered 
by those cessions, and which is now separated into seven 
new States and two large territories, was, at the time of 
making them, any thing like so many millions of acres of 
fee simple, then in possession and at the disposal of the 
Not a foot of all which is comprehended 
in those States, or in the proposed resolution, was then 
holden, or claimed to be holden, as land, as. freehold, un- 
The ceding States 
claimed, and they relinquished claims; but they neither 


ceding:States, 


der any of its legal descriptions. 


claimed nor relinquished to the United States’ fee simple. 


The House will excuse me if I go into some history of this 
subject, when it is observed that gentlemen discuss this 
question, as if the United States had acquired by this ces- 
sion, and for no valuable consideration, a title to many hun- 
dred millions of acres, then held by certain of the several 
States quietly, and in the very highest degree of owner- 


ship. 

History does not authorize usto say that the sovereigns 
of Europe ever claimed soil and freehold in the New 
World by right of discovery. Navigators and travellers 
in the employment of those sovereigns discovered the 
several parts of this continent for their respective princes; 
and they, under those discoveries, claimed all the rights, 
whatever they may be, so acquired, to their own use, and 
to the exclusion of all other people and potentates. These 

„claims always recognised the rights of the aboriginal own- 
ers of the country; and, however incompatible with those 


rights any project of colonization in North America might 


have been, no European prince, either temporal or spi- 
ritual, ever denied them. No one of these princes ever 
attempted to plant colonies by force of conquest. They 


claimed, by virtue of discovery, the exclusive right to pur- 


chase the soil of the primitive owners. This was, then, 
precisely what is now called the right of pre-emption. 


‘The acquisition of fee simple, in this country, by con- 


quest, papal proclamation, or royal charter, was unknown 
in the theory of North American colonization. The 
charters of those sovereigns might sometimes convey less, 
but they never conveyed more, than this right of pre- 


emption. Under such charters, and by the exercise of 


this right, American land titles in our country, whatever 
they may be, have been acquired. 

it will be recollected that the first charter was grant- 
ed to the London Company by the Sovereign of Eng- 
land for the settlement of Virginia. This covered all the 
lands from Old Paint Comfort, two hundred miles south, 
and two hundred miles north; and thence, ¢* west and north- 
west, to the Pacific Ocean.” A charter-for the settlement 
of New England was soon after granted to the Plymouth 
company, by the same power, and with still more exten- 
sive limits. lt covered all the region, from the fortieth to 
the forty-eighth degree of north latitude, lying between 
the two great oceans which wash the shores of our conti- 
nent. A subsequent charter, for settling the Southern 
States, was, in like manner, granted to another company. 
This extended, on the coast, from twenty-nine to thirty-six 
and a half degrees north latitude, and covers the whole 
region from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. ; 

The opinions of the geographers and voyagers of those 
days should not be forgotten. “They regarded these con- 
tinents as narrow belts of land, obstructing their course 
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bay and inlet was explored; and they thrust their ships into 
them, expecting to shoot through into the great Pacific 
Ocean. The English monarchs, who granted, and the 
companies who received, these charters, could never have 
expected that the States formed under them would contain 
more territory than they, at this time, actually cover: Nor 
was it believed that the prerogative of the English crown 
had exhausted its power to grant new charters, within the 
grants to those companies., The great right of pre-emp- 
tion, or power to treat with the Indians for the title to 
lands, mght be resumed, whenever the interests of the 
crown, or the colonies, should require such resumption. 
On this principle, the charters of all the colonies west of 
Connecticut, and within the charter of New England, were 
afterwards granted. ; 

While the English colonies were forming under these 
charters, the French monarch had pushed his discoveries 
and settlements from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, up the 
river, to Quebec and Montreal, and from New Orleans al- 
most. to the source of the Mississippi. The condition of 
things produced by these everits, both in Europe and Ame- 
rica, excited between France and England, and between 
the American colonies, the war of 1756. It.is well known 
that France claimed not only the whole pre-emption right 
of the whole territory north and west of New England, 
but also that of the entire region between the high lands 
and the Mississippi, on the left bank of that river, from 
the lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. During that war, the 
famous family compact between the two great monarchs 
of the house of Bourbon was made, and brought to bear 
on the conflict. a 

The English colonies had a full view of this important 
controversy. They knew it involved the great question 
whether Englishmen should colonize and settle the whole 
region, from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s, Bay, and 
from the ocean back to the fountains and stream of the 
Mississippi; or whether France and the colonists of France 
should be settled around throughout those extensive re- 
gions, and cut them off from the waters of the North and 
the West. Neither nation claimed the soil, except where 
colonies were established; but both did claim the right of 
discovery, pre-emption, and settlement. This great ques- 
tion of arms involved these claims and rights to one large 
part of the lands now under consideration; and the Eng- 
lish colonies, making it a common cause with the mother 
country, sent into the field of conflict all their force and 
valor. it was a seven years’ war, exhausting, bloody, and 
exterminating; for the colonies, on their part, contributed. 
to it an army of twenty-five thousand men. All made their 
best and bravest efforts; but New England, never in ar- 
rears in the contribution of toil and blood, furnished full 
two-thirds of this army. The contest wasterminated, the 
question for ever settled by the treaty of Paris, in 1763. 
The crown of France relinquished to the crown of Eng- 
land all her North American claims. This relinquishment 
comprehended the French claim, by discovery or other- 
wise, to the right of pre-emption, in all the region now 
covered by the limits of the seven States on the left bank 
and in the valley of the Mississippi, and the two territo- 
ries between the lakes and that river. 

It should be remembered that no séttlements had, at 
this time, been made by the Atlantic colonies, so far north 
as the great lakes, or so far west as the ridge of the Appala- 
chian mountains; nor had, or did any of them, under their 
charters, claim the right of pre-emption to any of the 
lands bounded by those lakes and the Mississippi, or wa- 
tered by the streams falling from those mountains into that 
river. The right was then claimed by the crown of Eng- 
land, as the head and sovereign of the British empire, , 
This fact is established by the proclamation of that mo- 
narch, made and given by him, in council,-on the 7th of 
October, 1763. Among other extensive colonial provi- 
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sions, it announces that, ‘ whereas it is just and reason- 
able, and essential to our interest and the security of our 
colonies, that the several nations or tribes-of Indians with 
whom we are connected, and who live under our protec- 
tion, should not be molested or disturbed“in the possession 
of such parts of our dorfinions and territories as, not hav- 
ing been ceded to or purchased by us, are’ reserved to 
them or any of them, as their hunting grounds; we do, 
therefore, with the advice’of our privy council, declare it 
to be ‘our royal will and pleasure that no Governor or. 
Commander in Chief, in any of our colonies or plantations 
in America, do presume for the present, and until our fur- 
ther pleasure be known, to grant warrant of survey, or 
pass patents for any lands beyond the heads or sources of, 
any of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from 
the west or northwest, or upon any lands whatever, 
which, not having been ceded to or purchased by us, as 
aforesaid, are reserved to, the said Indians, or any of 
them.” . ; 

The rights claimed, and the rules promulgated by this 
proclamation, have never been questioned by any of the 
colonies. . They demonstrate and lay before the world the 
great principle and laws of Indian relations with the 
whole English race, whether with the British crown, the 
colonies, or the United States; and that, too, from the first 
settlement in our country up to the present hour. From 
that time to the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
in 1775, many and grievous were the impositions and in- 
juries:committed by the English Government against the 
claims and rights of the thirteen colonies. . These colo- 
nies lacked neither the vigilance to see, nor the abili- 
ty and spirit to set down ‘in order, and to expose to the 
English nation and to the world the whole inventory 
of those injuries and impositions. Examine the entire 
catalogue, and you will find that the American patriots 
of those times have not exhibited one allegation against 
the crown, on account of those claims contained in that 
proclamation. Colonial vigilance had never discovered 
in them any infringement of colonial rights. 

‘The Atlantic States, in their struggle for existence with 
Great Britain, faced the enemy, and kept a steady eye on 
their powerful adversary. They did not, they could not, 
look to the West, until success gave some pause to the 
conflict. After the declaration of independence, after 
the capture of Burgoyne, and after the treaty of amity 
and defence with France, the Continental Congress were 
called, by the minister of that Power, then newly arrived 
in the United States, to deep and anxious consideration of 
the western boundary. That monarch, mindful of the 
Bourbon family compact of 1753, had contracted with his 
brother of Spain to conquer from Great Britain, by 
American arms, his claims to the western regions, relin- 
„guished by himin the treaty of Paris to the English crown; 
and, having thus obtained all his former rights under those 

- claims, to transfer the whole territory-to the Spanish 
monarch, and thus unite in that crown the jurisdiction, 
together with the right of pre-emption and settlement, to 
the whole valley of the Mississippi, from its source to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

It is true, the States within the letter of whose charter- 
ed limits this territory lay, had, before this time, moved 
‘their claims in their legislative deliberations; but this had 
ever been done with a patriotic view to ulterior measures 
in favor of the whole confederacy. In Congress it had 
been looked at as one of the results of a successful con- 
flict with England. Without knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of France and Spain, ministershad been sent to both 

_ these Powers, to negotiate for. aids in the war; but, at the 
same time, to claim for the United States the centre of the 
great river as their western boundary. , 

Among the States, the relinquishment-of State claims 
tothe western territory had, with some of them, become 
a sine qua non to the Union; and unless this was done, 


protests were entered against the articles of confederation. 
Congress, on the 6th September, 1780, ‘‘Resolved, That 
it be earnestly recommended to such ofthose States which 
have claims to the Western country, to pass such laws, 
and give their delegates in Congress such powers, as may 
remove the only obstacle to a final ratification of the arti- 
cles of confederation.” In furtherance of this object, Con- 
gress, on the 10th of the following October, ‘‘esolved, 
That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded or re- 
linquished to the United States by any particular State, 
shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States; and be settled, and formed into distinct republican 
States, which shall become members of the Federal Union, 
and have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and ìn- ` 
dependence as the other States.” These resolutions of 
Congress finally resulted in such measures in the’ several 
States ‘which. had claims to the Western country,” that 
all those claims, under certain reservations, have been by 
them ceded tothe United States for the great objects of 
those resolutions. 

Before these events, and while the war was in progress, 
the French minister had placed before Congress the 
right of his royal master to reconquer from the British 
crown the ** Western country,” for himself and the King 
of Spain, and had insisted on that right, because that 
country wasa part of the British empire, and a fair sub- 
ject of conquest. . Congress replied, in a most able paper, 
said to have been drawn up by Mr. Madison, that France 
had, by the treaty of 1763, relinquished all right in that 
country to the British king, as the sovereign of the Bri- 
tish empire in America, and to the use of his British sub- 
jects in America, and not to the use of such subjects in 
Europe. The United States had by the revolution suc- 
ceeded to all those rights; and that, therefore, any claim 
of France or Spain to that country would not be a claim 
against Britain, their common enemy, but against the 
United States, their friend and ally. Notwithstanding the 
unanswerable force of these arguments, France and Spain 
persisted in their claims, and the Spanish court would not 
receive the American minister. In this condition of our 
affairs, so anxious were some ofthe States to obtain the 
aids expected from that monarch, and to secure, if possi- 
ble, the independence of the United States, as then settled 
and limited, that Virginia, to induce Spain to come into 
our alliance, did, in the year 1780, instruct her delegates 
in Congress to procure an amendment of the instruction to 
Mr. Jay, directing him to relinquish the western boundary, 
and the right to navigate the Mississippi. France was un- 
wearied in her efforts to procure arelinquishment, by the 
United States, to afi claims to the Western country; and 
at last prevailed on Congress, in their final instructions to 
their ministers in Europe, to add, in reference to the 
French ministers, the following words: ‘ And ultimately 
to govern yourselves by their advice and opinion.” This 
clause was adopted by all the States, except Delaware, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. These 
States would vote for nothing which might impair our 
claims to the Western country, and the navigation of the 
Mississippi. ; 

From these instructions, fortunately for this country, 
our ministers dared to depart. Had they concluded no- 
thing without the knowledge of the King and ministers of 
France, and ‘¢ ultimately been governed by their advice and 
opinion,” the western boundary of the United States 
would have been fixed on the highest ridge of the Alle- 
ghany mountains; and the whole “* Western country” again 
placed under the jurisdiction and control of the Bourbon 
family. “The English Government, aware of this, and pre- 
ferring us as neighbors to their northern colonies, let: the 
fact be known to the American ministers; and Adams, 
Jay, and Franklin, without being governed by the advice 
and opinion of the royalty of France, first had and obtain- 
ed, did immediately, with the English commiss-oners, 
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make and execute 4 provisional treaty, not only acknow- 


ledging our independence, but establishing the great river 
as a western boundary. This event, when communicated 
by Dr. Franklin to the Count de Vergennes, produced 
his angry letter, disclosing, at once, the policy and inten- 
tions of France on the great boundary question; and the 
reply of Franklin evinced how far the American philoso- 
pher excclled the French courtier, not only in sound poli- 
ey, but likewise in “a point of bienseance.” 

The House has been detained by this historical sketch, 
thata full demonstration might be placed before us, of 
the exact political condition of the ‘* Western country,” 
in relation, not only to the colonies, but also to the Euro- 
pean powers, from the time when it was claimed by France, 
to the date ofour definitive treaty with England, by which 
all claim to it was, as F trust, for ever relinquished by 
those powers to the United States. By this it appears 
that the whole claim was a claim to the right of pre-emp- 
tion and settlement, whether vested in France, England, 
the colonies, or our whole nation; and it moreover appears 
that this claim, once vested in England, by the common 
consent, and to the use of all the colonies, afterwards de- 
volved on them collectively by the revolution, and asa ne- 
cessary appurtenance of independence, won by the com- 
mon blood and treasure of them all. Within the limits 
defined by our treaty with Great Britain, all things what- 
ever, which had theretofore been vested inthe British 
crown, were, by our independence, zpso fucto vested in 
the United States, to the sole use ofthe American people; 
and that treaty did neither more nor less than acknow- 
ledge that fact, and establish a solemn covenant between 
the parties, to govern themselves accordingly. The pa- 
triots of those times in each State not only acknowledged 
this great principle, but contended for it. The cessions 
of the several States never conveyed, and were never in- 
tended to convey, any right to the United States, not al- 
ready vested in them. These cessions were nevertheless 


Another part of ‘the national domain. was obtained by 
purchase from Spain under what is commonly called the: 
Florida treaty. It is pleasant to look back, and call up 
the course of events which put the nation in possession of 
the “Western country.” This was the purchase of our. 
first, and, I trust in God, it may be the pledge of our per- 
petual union. Every man in the nation paid his share of 
the pricé. We were united and equal in the toil and 
the success. In the name of justice, I wish we could so 
regard our acquisition of territory from Spain. That na- 
tion, stately and dilatory in every thing; slow even in her 
revenge; but magnificent in purpose, and just, when, hav- 
ing gone through all the. forms, she arrives at the time of 
doing justice; that nation, I say, did ample justice to this; 
when, after years and years of delay, she remunerated our 
country for depredations committed by herself and her 
colonies, on property owned, and long claimed, by citizens 
of the United States. Justice, ample, magnificent justice 
was done by Spain in that treaty; but unfortunately it was 
done, not to those citizens claiming, and of right entitled 
to receive it, No, sir; it was done to the United States, 
the agents and trustees of those citizens. The lands 
ceded to the United States by that treaty are immense, 
and of unknown value. The mere territorial jurisdic- 
tion, acquired by that cession on the east side of the 
Mississippi, would have been a cheap purchase for the 
United States, at five millions of dollars. Would you sell 
it, sir, for twice that sum? 

The United States, by that treaty, sold and relinquished 
to Spain all the claims of American citizens for all de- 
predations committed by Spanish subjects on their pro- 
perty. Had our country covenanted, in the same instru- 
ment, to remunerate those citizens for such depredations, 
justice might have been done. This was the intention of 
Spain, and this must have been the intention ofthe United 
States. The supposition that those depredations could 
not exceed five millions, and the limiting remuneration 


made upon great and patriotie considerations, worthy of}t» that amount, and the time of seeking it to so short a pe- 


the times, and the men who made them. They were 
each of them parts ofa great system of accord and. satis- 
faction, made and executed to strengthen the Union, by 
extinguishing for ever all State claims to the right of pre- 
emption and settlement in the ‘* Western country,” and 
thus leave the United States in the unquestionable exercise 
ofall the rights, in that respect, acquired by our revolu- 
tion and independence. The reservations made by any 
of the States do not controvert, but confirm, these prin- 
ciples. Provision for these had been made by Congress, 
in their resolution of October, 1780. Under the princi- 
ple of that resolution, the ceding States might and did 
reserve so much interest in the territory so relinquished, 
as would cover any expenditure by them made upon it. 
By the principles ofthe revolution, vested with the great 


riod, have brought on those citizens extensive and fla- 
grant injustice. Permit me, sir, to demonstrate this asser- 
tion. Nearly allthese depredations had been done before 
1807. In June, 1824, when the time of receiving claims 
had expired, and the five millions were distributed, the 
interest, on that amount of claims allowed, exceeded the 
principal. It is evident, therefore, that, though five mil- 
lions were paid, much more than five millions were left 
unpaid.. I pass over all those claims, excluded for want 
of time, within’ the limits of the treaty. Their amount is 
several millions. Notless than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars were by this lost to me and those with whom I was con- 
cerned. One claim, halfa million, eminently just, and dis- 
tressing in its circumstances, has been before this House, 
It was the fruit and the reward of a life of toil, peril, and 


right of pre-emption and settlement, and by the cessions of} disaster in Spain; but by these limitations, and by the man- 


the several States, disencumbered of any conflicting claim, 
the United States have gone into the exercise of that right, 
for the common benefit of all the Union. They have 
by treaties, at various times, made with the Indians, the 
owners of the soil, purchased it of them for a valuable 
consideration, either in hand paid, or by annuities stipu- 
lated to be paid to them in coming years, By this process, 
the United States have changed what was, in 1783, in them 
a mere right of pre-emption into a clear and unquestiona- 
ble title of soil and frechold throughout almost the whole 
of that extensive region, divided into seven States and 
two territories. Large tracts of these lands, so acquired, 
have been sold and conveyed to the people of those States 
and territories; and many grants made to them for- public 
purposes, to encourage settlement, and thereby enhance 
the value of lands remaining unsold, asa common fund, 
and for the common benefit ofthe whole nation. These 
lands, so remaining, are one part of the subject now un- 
der consideration. 


ner prescribed for conducting such claims, it was lost, and 
a very meritorious family are left dependant and destitute. 

It is therefore seen that the common funds of the nation 
did not purchase one-half of Florida, and the other ex- 
tensive regions obtained by this treaty from Spain. If jus- 
tice be denied to the merchants of the Atlantic cities, from 
Maine to Georgia, whose funds purchased two-thirds of 
these territories, I pray you, sir, do not refuse to their 
States which have lost, with them, the benefit of this large 
capital; do not, I say, refuse to them a just and reasonable 
share in the common benefits resulting to the United States 
from this purchase. i 

The other division of the public lands was acquired by 
negotiations with France. They comprehend the whole 
region conveyed in the cession of Louisiana. In treaties 
connected with this cession, the United States contracted 
to pay to France, and forher use, eighty millions of francs; 
and virtually to relinquish all claims of American citizens 
on that Government for all demands prior to April 30th, 
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1800. One-fourth of ‘this amount was agreed to be paid 
to such of those citizens as had claims of a certain descrip- 
tion, and who should prove their right of recovery in one 
year from the date of the treaty. By this arrangement, 
the United ‘States received from France an immense coun- 
try, in jurisdiction and in fee simple, together with the ex- 
clusive ‘navigation of the Mississippi, and all its western 
tributary streams. ` For this the United States paid fifteen 
millions of dollars in money, and relinquish to France, I 
will not say as much, but certainly one-half as much more, 
in claims due before April, 1801, from France to Ameri- 
can citizens. Nor is this all. In the Louisiana treaty of 
cession, the United States contract to admit the vessels of 
France into the ports of that State, on the terms of the most 
favored nation. Under this stipulationy France claims to 
be admitted on the same terms as British vessels, but with- 
out paying for it the equivalent paid by the British Go- 
yernment, the admission of American vessels into French 
ports on the like conditions. Under this claim, and be- 
cause the United States will not so admit French vessels, 
the French Government, by way of offset, have hitherto 
refuséd indemnity to American citizens for all the spolia- 
tions committed by their armed vessels on the property of 
our merchants since April, 1800. It has thus come to 
pass, that Louisiana, though on the face of the contract 
costing the nation but fifteen millions of dollars, has actu- 


ally been purchased by a further sum of twenty millions, | 


paid by American merchants. With what justice, then, 
can gentlemen contend that the Atlantic States are not 
entitled to call, and call loudly, for, something like an 
equal apportionment of the benefits resulting from those 
lands, when the praperty of their merchants has been so 
largely sacrificed for the purchase of them? 

The resolution of the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
Hunt] covers the public lands comprehended in these 
three great divisions, and proposes, without looking back 
to the cost of acquisition, or any expenditure for improv- 
ing their value, to introduce and establish a system, which 
will give, toeach State and territory a share of the pro- 
ceeds of annual sales, in proportion to its congressional 
representation. It is intended, by the amendment, to in- 
quire concerning, and to tuke-account of all such dispo- 


sitions of any of these lands, and all such expenditure of 


money, as may have been made to any of those several 
States and territories throughout the whole region. 

The great argument of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, in support of his amendment, is drawn from princi- 
ples of the English common law, regulating the settle- 
ment and distribution of intestate estates. These, it is 
contended by him, require that all such parts of the in- 
heritance as may, at any time, have been bestowed upon 
any of the heirs at law, should first be brought. into the 
account before any division of the whole can be made. 1 
acknowledge the force of the principles, but cannot admit 
that'any facts in question give warrant for their applica- 
tion. No part of the inheritance has ever been distributed 
to any of the heirs, otherwise than for the common bene- 
fit of the whole freehold; and our avuncular relative is 
now in the prime of his days; “a hale and prosperous 
gentleman,” likely to live, and continue to use his own 
for the general welfare of the whole family. If, however, 
the gentlemen from South Carolina please, I am willing, 
for the purpose of the argument, to admit that the event 
supposed has already happened, or is very likely, in some 
short time, to take place. Let it then be granted that this 
Union, the work of patriotism, the theme of promise and 
Tope to the wise and good of all nations, shall terminate 
forgive, my country, forgive the supposition! --shall ter- 
minate to-morrow. In that event, would justice to the 
Several States demand this inquiry and account? 

Tor what purposes, and with what effects, has‘all been 
done, which has been done by the United States in the 


territory? They were won or purchased from the Euro- 
pean powers, or ceded by the several States, and the abo- 
riginal titles to them have been extinguished, that they 
might bea common fund for the benefit of all. With the 
same object in view, they have been divided into States, 
and sold, so far as they have been sold, that this fund might 
become productive. To induce settlements in these States, 
and augment the price of lands, appropriations of money 
have been made to build roads from other States into 
these. Your national highway, the Cumberland road, has 
been constructed, and carried on, under this principle. 
The millions expended on that great work were expend- 
ed to accommodate, and, by accommodating, to induce 
migration and settlement in the West. Lands reserved in 
all these States for schools, academies, and colleges, have 
been reserved, not only to form a better condition of sos 
ciety there, but to induce purchase, and augment price. 
Grants made for Government purposes, to locate houses 
of legislation, and tribunals of justice, were they gifts 
mercly, and exclusively, for the accommodation of the 
people of those States’ Were not the United States am- 
ply remunerated by the increased demand and value of 
all lands neighboring on these Jocations? Moneys, voted 
for clearing rivers, and donations of land, to aid in form- 
ing canals, will, when these great works shall be complet- 
ed, expedite and cheapen travel and transportation, ap- 
proximate the markets of the ocean to the lands and pro- 
duce of the West, and thereby increase the. value of 
both. 

If these bestowments have been made ina spirit of mag- 
nificence, so have they produced magnificent effects. Edu- 
cation, laws, justice, and intercommunication among these 
States, and with the whole Union, have resulted from this 
great system of pre-emption and settlement. All these, 
carried out from the parent States by this system, and es- 
tablished in the West, comprehending and surrounding 
your residuary lands, have already replaced, and much 
more than replaced, the expenditure from the common 
fund. What would have been the condition of the West, 
had the United States, in the spirit of this amendment, 
either done nothing in that region for the benefit of the na~ 
tional domain, or wrought there with a niggardly hand; 
and, with a view to ultimate account, charged every thipgy 
and annually placed a transcript of their ledger along the 
road of migration, that every man, moving thither, might 
read the terms and conditions of settlement? You would 
have turned back, or so obstructed, the current of popu- 
lation, that these extensive, cultivated, and prosperous 
communities would not now have been in existence. The 
United States might have been rich in her number of 
acres, but poor indeed in their value and current price. 
Allowing, then, the existence of the fact supposed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that the intestacy has 
happened, and the estate isto be divided, no account 1s to 
be taken for the great outlay by the common ancestor on 
the freehold, for clearing, improving, enclosing, and for 
other suitable fixtures; because all this expenditure was 
made by him for the common benefit of all the inheritance, 
and has thereby mightily increased in value the residuary 
undivided part of it. : 

It is, therefore, most clearly evident, that, if the Union 
were dissolved, and the whole concern must be settled 
next summer, no inquiry concerning western disburse- 
ments could be requisite for this purpose, because no ac- 
count of them could, with any justice, be brought into 
the settlement, Would you, sir, in that event, push in- 
quiry into the cost, and call for any account of the great 
national disbursements in “the old thirteen?” Will you 
call on those States to place before your committee for 
examination, and for report to this House, a list of light- 
houses, established to conduct commerce along your 
coasts; of custom-houses in all their districts, located for 


‘Western ‘country, and in all other parts of our acquired ithe collection of your revenue; of labors performed m re- 
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moving obstructions to tiver. or harbor navigation; of|made in the progress of settlement, for any peculiar. bene- 


works done and in progress to erect moles and breakwa- 
ters to shelter ships laboring and in peril on your coasts; 
of armories, arsenals, and fortifications, founded to pre- 
vent wars, or to repel invasion; of dock yards, naval de- 
positories, materials, structures unfinished, and ships now: 
successfully conducting your commerce over every sea, 
and exhibiting the untarnished symbol of our Union, and 
power, 
the earth? Must they add to this catalogue of great na- 
tional works an account of all and singular the appropri- 
ations made in furtherance of them, and for annual ex- 
penditure in keeping on foot, and afloat, yvur whole land 
and maritime establishment for national defence and secu- 
rity? No, sir, we shall in no event ever demand or render 
any such an account. Are we curious on these questions? 
Let the Land Office and the Treasury Department fur- 
nish all the facts and details for our gratification. If the 
copartnership be indeed terminated, then let us, in mo- 
dern style, bring every thing to the hammer, ‘‘to close a 
concern.” Our great arbitrator of the Netherlands might 
act as our auctioneer. Russia, fond of territory, would 
buy your ‘‘new lands.” France and England, doubtless, 
might bid.on your fortifications. The navy? No, not at 
auction. 
our ships. Let her take them at private sale. Who that 
remembers how gloriously their decks have been defend- 
ed by American seamen, would ever suffer them to be 
trodden by men who do not fight their battles, and send 
up orisons and thanksgivings in the English tongue? The 
public buildings? You cannot expect this city would pur- 
chase these. Reserve them as monuments that you once 
were anation. Let your Presidential mansion be made a 
monastery-—a shrine, where the pilgrims of patriotism and 
piety may meet, and mingle their tears over the evanes- 
cent hopes of the world. Make this edifice, the ornament 
of our Union, its mausoleum. Call together the reverend 
and the holy of the land, and solemnize the funeral of our 
“nation. Bring to this place the mouldering bones of 
Washington; bury them under the central dome; and then 
inscribe on these walls, ‘this was once the legislative hall 
of a nation having too much knowledge to be wise, and 
enjoying too much liberty to be free.” 
if, at the close of the Union, and on a final settlement 
of all national concerns, no such inquiry and account 
could be required, shall it be ordered now for any ante- 
rior purpose, and when no such event can be found with- 
in the range of human probability? What then is the ob- 
ject of the amendment? 1 cannot believe it was intended, 
though it scems most aptly contrived, to destroy the whole 
purpose and effect of the resolution. Jf, other than this, it 
have any purpose, it must be to inquire into these expen- 
ditures, that the several, States, where they have been 
made, may be called upon to reimburse them. Can it then 
be the intention of gentlemen to demand from the West 
an equivalent for lands bestowed by this nation for educa- 
tion; government, justice, or improvements on highways 
by land or water? Has not the progress of population 
and settlements, induced by this system, amply repaid 


England well knows the weight and value of}but one great rule in all such cases. 


fit of the Western States? : “ 
Will you call for any account or compensation for these, 
merely because they were made for national purposes 
within their limits? You may, be assured of it, call with 
equal justice on the other States to repay you for expen- 
ditures made for commercial or defensive purposes, whe- 
ther maritime or on Jand, within their limits. Who but 


and prosperity, in the ports of every quarter of |the nation, shall pay the nation for her navy, her fortress- 


es, and her marine establishments? ‘Shall Rhode Island 
repay you the sums expended so needfully and skilfully at 
Brenton’s Point? Will Virginia, sir, refund.to you the dis- 
bursements on her own Potomac? Is it intended to .look 
to that State, and to Maryland, Pennsylvania, ‘and Ohio, 
for the national cost on the Cumberland road? If you can 
do all or any of these, you can, with equal claims of jus- 
tice, charge to Delaware and Jersey, and exact from 
them repayment of the immense amount already, or in 
future, to be expended for erecting, in the waters of their 
bay, that mighty mole, behind which not only the legiti- 
mate navigation of all nations may take shelter, and be in 
safety, but where, too, the very corsairs of the ocean shall 
be permitted to escape the perils of the seas, and be re- 
served for that justice awaiting them on-land.. There is 
Whatever may have 
been expended for national purposes, cannot, by any prin- 
ciple of justice, be ever made an item in the account, 
charged against any individual State. Under this rule, 
every grant of Jand in the new, and every expenditure of 
money in the old States, is excluded from inquiry under 
this amendment, unless we make the inquiry with no view 
to ulterior legislation, but solely to gratify a very laudable 
but very useless historic curiosity. : 

Neither let it be said that proximity to the place where 
such granis or expenditures are made, enhances the va- 
lue of all neighboring lands, and, therefore, such States 
ought to make some remuneration to the United States in 
consideration of them: National prosperity requires these 
grants and expenditures to be made; and necessity com- 
pels the United States to make them in some specific 
place. By unalterable laws in the production of value, 
wherever you locate the employment of capital, you in- 
crease the value of lands immediately surrounding that 
location. A city, a village, or even a single establishment, 
collecting and employing capital, invariably enhances the 
value of adjoining lands. -Was it ever heard that the own- 
ers of such capital ever called on the owners of such 
lands for compensation, because they chose to make these 
locations in their neighborhood ? f 

Many men are desirous that all public expenditures 
should be made in their State and vicinity. This cannot 
be done; and, because it cannot, we are perpetually, like 
children about their toys, inquiring and contending con- 
cerning who has received the most. Bring such inquiry 


‘into this House, sir, and we shall inquire into nothing else, 


until men give up their avidity, or the nation can spread 
public expenditure, like the dew of Heaven, over every 
square inch of your territory. 

Since these things are so, no inquiry should be made, 


you in the augmented price of lands already sold, and in ino account be taken; because no account can, if taken, 
the increased value of those still remaining? Before this|ever be adjusted, settled, and paid. No account can be 
region was peopled, these lands were not worth five cents ‘adjusted, settled, and paid, because but one party has ever 
anacre. Your system, and its concomitants, have. raised been concerned in these transactions. The United: States 
them to one hundred and twenty-five cents. The money ‘having madc all grants of land and expenditures of money 
account against all our lands, if we exclude the claims of to their own use, and for their own benefit, no principle 
citizens relinquished, amounts to about thirty-two millions of law, equity, or justice, will now permit them to take 
of dollars. Already more than forty millions have been ithe items of their own account, and transfer them to the 
received from sales; and more than two hundred and ten |debt of any one of the several States. 

millions of acres are surveyed and ready for market. ‘This; The whole argument against the amendment has hither- 
having been acquired, ceded, purchased, and improved, ‘to been governed by the supposition. that this amendment 
by common labor and treasure, is a common fund for the ‘admits the title to the public lands to be in the United 
whole Union. Will it not, thus increased in value, amply ‘States. The amendment, however, does not make this 
remunerate you for any reservations, grants, or donations, admission. By the principle of the resolution, the nation 
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owns these lands; but by the principle of the amendment| freehold, but the goods and chattels, rights and credits, of 


they are owned by the several States where they are lo- 
cated. For, if we are to make this inquiry, we are to 
make, it because those States are to be charged with the 
expenditure made upon thé lands; but they cannot be so 
charged if these lands are not the lands of those’ States. 
The amendment, therefore, ought not to prevail, unless 
their ownership appear conclusively. : 

I beg the indulgence of the House while I examine 
this amendment from this point of view. This certainly 
isa new claim. “It is but a very short time since it was 
made. New and most remarkable, however, as it is, this 
claim has been publicly made by men in those States, high 
in responsible station; and that, too, in their official cha- 
racter. The. gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Perris] has 
told us that this resolution inyolves delicate questions. 
This question of State ownership must be one of them. 
On what ground is it raised ? 

When opinions cannot be sustained by. facts, men resort 
to metaphysics, and draw from that exhaustless store some 
dogma by which facts may be removed out of their way. 
State ownership of these lands is established by this pro- 
cess. It is made a necessary attribute of State sovereignty. 
The proselytes of this creed tell us that these States were, 
by the deeds of cession, to have, hold, and exercise all 
the rights and powers of free, independent, and sovereign 
States. Sovereignty, when located, is, they say, exclu- 
sive, within its.territorial jurisdiction; because the very 
idea of one sovereignty in one place must exclude the idea 
of all other sovereignty in the same place. The United 
States, being a sovereignty, therefore, cannot hold lands 
within the limits of these new States, because they are ex- 
clusively the sovereigns within those limits. I will not an- 
swer this by any history of sovereignties, in cither ancient 
or modern times; or, drawing from the same magazine of 
argument, reply that all human institutions of power are, 
in their very nature, limited; and that, therefore, where 
the power of one ends, that of another may well begin; 
but I will solicit. the attention of the House to things as 
they are, to simple matters of fact. 

Tt will not be pretended that the new are vested with 
more of-the attributes of sovereignty than the old States; 
for the same deeds of cession provide that they shall, in 
sovereignty and in freedom and independence, be equal 
with them. The constitution, made not by the States, 
but by a power more sovereign than the States, by the 
people themselves, has provided that the United States 
may purchase and hold lands within the territorial limits 
of the several States. - It is true this was made, at first, 
for the ‘Cold thirteen;” but the “new eleven,” if they 
have received its privileges, cannot now disengage them- 
selves from its obligations... Under this constitution, the 
United States have purchased and do held lands to their 
own use, and for purposes of national commerce, revenue, 
and defence. They hold these lands not only in property, 
but also in sovereignty, and to the. exclusion of all State 
power within their- limits. Here is empire within empire 
established, to the utter discomfiture of all the disciples 
of mere abstraction. If, therefore, the United States can 
purchase and hold lands within the several States, it can- 
not be incompatible with the constitutional sovereignty of 
such States. How, then, can it conflict with that attribute, 
so to hold lands already purchased ? 

The tight of taxation, co-extensive with their territorial 
limits, is claimed as-another attribute of sovereignty in the 
new States. The lands of the United States within those 
limits are not taxable by these States; and, therefore, this 
ownership of those lands is in conflict with State sove- 
reignty in this respect, and deprives them of the legal ex- 
ercise of it.. Here, again, all the States are alike limited. 
The lands of the United States cannot, in any of the old 


States, be taxed; and why, then, I pray, sir, should the | 


new States have the right of taxing them? Not only the 


the United States, are covered by this principle of exemp- 
tion. It extends to all your establishments for commerce 
or revenue; all your provisions for defence, whether fixed 
or floating; andalso to all munitions of war, both military 
and naval. Would you'tax the millions of your revenue 
deposited in the United States’ banks, when it has been 
solemnly decided by your Supreme Court that you cannot 
tax the rights granted by you, and exercised in their daily 
operations by those banks? 

This exemption from taxation claimed for the public 
lands, is, therefore, not incompatible with the rights of so- 
vereignty in the States where they are located. ` : 

It would, moreover, be unjust in those States to tax 
these lands, even if they now had the legal power to do it. 
It is agreed that the reservations, grants, donations, and 
expenditures made in those States, have been remunerat- 
ed to the United States, by inviting settlement, increasing 
population, and thereby augmenting the price of lands 
sold, and increasing the value of each particular acre still 
remaining on hand. How has this effect been produced, 
and by what principle? It was because all those bestow- 
ments were privileges, anxiously desired and highly va- 
lued; and the people were willing to pay, and have paid, 
a fair equivalent for them. What was this exemption from 
taxation? Was that a privilege anxiously desired, and 
highly valued, by all who purchased lands and settled in 
those States? No, sir; it was an incumbrance, and has di- 
minished the price of all the lands sold, in exact propor- 
tion to its weight and extent. The purchasers have re- 
ceived, in this diminished cost of their lands, a full com- 
pensation for this privilege of the United States to hold 
the residue, exempted from taxes. The exemption has, 
therefore, been purchascd; the consideration paid; and 
not only law, but justice itself, forbids it again to be ex- 
acted. 

If, however, the new States persist in their claim, let it 
be allowed; but so allowed, that no injustice shall be done 
to the United States. Let it be settled as all such cases 
are settled in new countries. When one man sits down 
upon the lands of another, with the knowledge of the 
owner, and having purchased, sapposes it to be his own; 
when, after years of labor, he has converted a forest into 
orchards, cornfields, grazing grounds, and meadows; and 
when the owner, after looking on during all this process 
of labor and improvement, comes to call for his land, with 
all these improvements, what shall be the measure of your 
justice between him and the occupant? Such cases are 
so frequent in our country, that a word, homely but very 
significant, has been coined, and made current in our lan- 
guage, for adjustment of them. ‘The word is ‘‘ better- 
ments;” and, in the case supposed, if the land be adjudg- 
ed to the claimant, a full compensation for the betterments 
would be awarded to the occupant. No matter what these 
betterments may have cost, they would be appraised at 
their then present value. Had they-cost twice that amount, 
the claimant must not suffer by it; and, were they worth 
twice their cost, the occupant shall not suffer by his en- 
terprise, skill, and economy. 

This scale of decision is quite large enough, and suffi- 
ciently accurate to decide the question before us. If it 
were needful, we could not estimate the value of what 
these lands have cost this nation. The toil, valor, and 
blood of the colonies and the United. States are not items 
to be set downin the every day books of ordinary labor 
and occupation. The jurisdiction has already been con- 
veyed to the new States. That is worth more than the 
French right of discovery; but all which has since been 
added to that right, has been added by the United States, 
at the common cost of the whole. What, then, have the 
United States done to these lands? How have they bet- 
tered them? They have, by a great system of improve- 
ment, changed the French right of discovery, and the 
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English right of pre-emption, into an estate better than 
European fee simple; into allodial right; estate of inherit- 
ance, indefeasible under our constitution, by bill of attain- 
der, or judicial corruption of blood. This improved title, 
and the incidents connected with it, are the better- 
ments made upon these lands by the United States. The 
question is not, what have they cost? for that, if it could 
be counted, cannot be exacted in payment. What, then, 
are these betterments worth? What will eachacre of this 
Clear and indefeasible estate of inheritance bring in the 
market? The answer to this question will settle the 
amount payable by the several States claiming these 
lands, and payable for the betterments done on them by 
the United States, whilst they have been the occupants; 
and, as every body believed till quite within a short time, 
with a very fair and legal title to them. 

Perhaps, so far as surveysand returns have been made, 
the United States would now, on this principle, if agreed 
not to be drawn into precedent, settle with the new States. 
About two hundred and ten millions of acres are in thet 
condition. “Let these States take that quantity; and, 
since it would be something like a wholesale transaction, 
let them take it at the minimura price, one huudred and 
twenty-five cents the acre. The whole amount for this 
two hundred and ten millions of acres will, at that rate, 
amount to but two hundred and sixty-two million five 
hundred thousand dollars. Cash in hand will not, I pre- 
sume, be exacted. If payment be well secured “by 
bond and mortgage,” with stipulation for interest, to be 
paid, not so often neither asthe United States pay, quar- 
terly, but as all banks make their dividends, semi-annually, 
the arrangement will, it may be fairly supposed, satisfy 
all concerned, Nor will the elder States exact hard con- 
ditions from their youthful companions in this sisterhood 
of States; but to convince them that <‘ the whole land is 
not filled with covetousness,” not the highest, but the 
lowest legal rate of interest would doubtless be satisfac- 
tory. At six per centum, and no law in any of the seve- 
ral States gives less, the annual amount is fifteen million 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. In the distri- 
bution of this sum, the new and the old States will alike, 
by the system proposed in the resolution, receive their 
yearly dividends, and according to the ratio, and for the 
purposes therein proposed. 

Another ‘delicate question”? concerning these lands 
doubtless refers to the famous graduation Jaws, which have 
heretofore produced such singular effects in the West. 
These laws propose to sell, at a fixed price, the whole, 
and thereby quiet conflicting claims. 

This project to dispose of these lands, ata fixed and 
certain price, will, it is believed, settle the question of 
ownership. The two hundred and ten millions of acres, 
now surveyed and ready for market, arc to be disposed 
of under this project. For this purpose, the whole is dis- 
tributed into five allotments. These are to be graduated 
by a scale of prices, comprehending five grades, and ex- 
tending to five years. ‘The first year, lands are not to be sold 
for less than one hundred and twenty-five cents per acre; 
the second, for not less than one hundred; the third, not 
less than seventy-five: the fourth, not less than fifty; and 
the fifth, at not less than twenty-five cents. In the course 
of these five years, it is intended to dispose of the whole 
quantity. This is, neither more nor less, than a project 
to divest the United States of thcir title to the whole of 
these lands; and, for twenty-five cents an acre, to transfer 
them, to whem? To thenew States? No, vot so; but to 
place them in the hands of speculators. The movers of 


this project intend it shall be believed, by the people of| people? Thank God it is not so. 


those Stutes, that it is moved exclusively for their benefit. 
This consideration alone has concealed from them the true 
motives of the scheme. They have imagined that this 
graduation of price willbe made with a just reference 
to the different qualities and locations of these lands. In 
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this they are deceived. ‘Those who’. purchase’ will pur- 
chase to sell again; for it is not pretended that the whole 
nation can furnish men enough to purchase the whole for 
immediate settlement. ` Who will purchase lands for sale 
atone dollar twenty-five cents the first year, when he 
knows the same kind of -lands, if unsold till the fifth, must 
then be sold at twenty-five? The whole lands, therefore, 
will remain till the last sale; and then be struck down at 
the lowest graduation price. This is a scheme for specu- 
lation, and not for settlement; and if it divest the United 
States of the lands, at-a fifth part of their minimum value, 
it will not invest the New States with any title to them. 
The ‘principle of this amendment is, therefore, not sus- 
tained by any ownership of the new States in the public 
lands, either present or in expectancy. 

Some objections have been made to the resolution; 
because, asis alleged, the time for moving it has not now 
arrived. It is premature. These were made in aid of 
the amendment; and I beg to detain the House by a ver 
short answer to some of them. We are told that public 
excitement is too great for cool and deliberate, and suc- 
cessful discussion, ‘Che nation has been under much ex- ` 
citement. The Presidential election did, indeed, in all 
parts of the country, put into motion every element of 
political party. The great question, however, has been 
determined; and these elements have again subsided, and 
are now at rest. The conflict and the claim might, not 
unaptly, be compared to two conditions of the ocean. 
Look out upon it from some promontory, then the sun 
goes down behind a night of clouds and storm. The 
tempest, in his most terrible strength and rapidity, rushes 
over the boiling and foaming deep. Every billow is con- 
tending which shall lift his head highest, or give the loud- 
est roar. A single ship, the last of a mighty fleet, shows, 
by a glimpse of daylight, now her trembling side on the 
ridge of the surge, and now but the shivering top of her 
only mast. Look again from the same point the next 
morning, when the young sun-beams are careering athwart 
the level surface of the wide and undisturbed waters. 
The whole bosom of the ocean is still, and in repose. 
The morning slumbers of infancy could not be more 
quiet. The political storm has left our country, it is de- 
voutly to be hoped, in something like this condition. 
Higher claims of our nature are calling us to better, 
more profitable, and congenial pursuits. The every day 
relations of life will have fair play; and already have they 
brought us back to the feclings of citizenship, neighbor- 
hood, frienship, and brotherly kindness. 

A great battle has, indeed, swept through the land; but 
it is over and gone. ‘The fragments of this feast of war 
are nearly consnmed by “the beasts of the field, and the 
fowls of theair.” The tatters and the putrescent offal of 
battle alone remain on the ground of conflict. ‘The me- 
retricious and odious followers of the camp, who have 
lured the living to profligacy, are now in shoals, following 
the footsteps of slaughter, to strip and plunder the dead. 
Flights of foul vultures, at times, sail and scream over the 
field. Flocks of filthy, carrion crows croak in the air, 
and now and then alight on some yet unconsumed carcass. 
in one quarter, troops of gaunt and famished wolves 
howl at each other’s eyes; in another, packs of lean and 
hungry dogs bark and growl over bones already stript to 
the very last fibre. All these, unless whipt and shouted 
away from their foul controversy, will remain and linger 
about the battle ground, so long as there is one rag to pil- 
lage, or one bone to gnaw. These, what are they? Who, 
sir, who can call this refuse of the carth the American 
Like the seca weed on 
your shores, this mass is but manure. Itis no more the 
people, or like the people, than the sweepings of the sta- 
ble are the high mettled and gencrous war horse. 

The two great parties have retired. The triumphant, 
satisfied, and warmed, I trust, with magnanimity. The 
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defeated, as I know, patriotic and patient, and deeply 
imbued with the fortitude peculiar to their condition. 
What then, at this time, hinders one united effort to carry 
forward a great scheme for national good? .Tell us not 
that a Presidential election has just past. We shall short- 
ly be told, a Presidential election will soon arrive. De- 
vote, I pray of you, sir, devote the narrow interval, the 
auspicious now, to the service of the people. Put in 
practice the sound maxim, the vigilant diligence of the 
husbandman; and, like him, remember that those are 
St Brightest of all the sun’s bright beams, 
* When betwixt storm, and storm, he gleams.” 

Itis further said by some gentlemen. that this measure 
is premature; because these lands are pledged for pay- 
mënt of the national debt, and this remains still undis- 
charged. What are we ‘to understand by this assertion? 
In England, whenever any new assessment is made, either 
by imposts, excise, or direct taxation, a grant is made of 
it to the King, as a part of the royal revenue for national 
purposes. The King, by his ministers of finance, dis- 
poses of this assessment for so much money as will be 
realized from it, or for a loan, the annual interest of which 
will be covered by this new grant of revenue. By the 
contract, the grant is pledged for the reimbursement of 
the loan, both intcrest and principal. In this manner 
nearly all the English sources of annual revenue are 

“© pledged for the payment of their immense loans, amount- 
ing to about nine hundred millions of pounds sterling. 

Do gentlemen mean that the public lands are thus pledg- 
ed for the payment of the public? No such pledge has 
ever been made’ ` 

The financial system of this country is altogether dif- 
ferent. Congress have, at some times, in their revenue 
laws, assigned certain specific parts of the revenue to the 
payment of the public debt; but this has never been by 
way of contract with their creditors; nor in but few in- 
stances, until after the debt was contracted. At any 
time, Congress might, with perfect good faith, appropri- 
ate any part of the revenue to any purpose, other than 
the sinking fund, provided the amount of that fund were, 
at all times, equal to the annual amount of the interest on 
the public debt. Large appropriations have been made 
to that fund, for sinking that debt; not because our cre- 
ditors demanded, or good faith required it, but because 
the nation was anxious to discharge all its responsibilities. 

Accordingly, Congress have, notwithstanding these laws, 
appropriated at different times, out of the annual reye- 
nue, for redeeming Mississippi, Florida, and Louisiana 
stocks, more than thirty’ millions, interest and principal. 
"The whole excis®, and the direct tax, in all its branches, | 
were pledged, if any revenue was pledged, for payment 
of the public debt. These have been repealed. Was 
the national good faith violated? Í iene 

The lands in Florida, and on the west of the Mississip- 
pi, have never, even by implication, been pledged. How 
stands the fact with regard to lands in the ‘* Western 
country?” These are the words used in the cession of 

Georgia: “ All the lands ceded by this agreement to the 
United States shall be considered as a common fund for 
the use and benefit of the United States, Georgia included, 
and shall be faithfully disposed of for that purpose, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever.” Ina law, made by 
Congress after this cession, it is enacted that the proceeds 
of the lands so ceded shall be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the public debt in the same manner as the pro- 
ceeds of all the lands north of the Ohio are appropriated. 
This enactment is-no part of the cession, or of the con- 
sideration moving it. Neither is there any Jaw appropriat- 
ing the proceeds of those lands to that purpose. For all 
the other cessions, including that of Virginia, are, jin this 
respect,’ almost in thé same words used in that of Geor- 

ia. There is no clausé in one of them, restricting the use 
of those lands to any particular purpose. They are all 


made for the common benefit of all the States. An erro- 
neous construction of a clause in the Virginia cession has 


(induced the opinion that all the lands arc pledged for the 


payment of the public debt. This clause relates to the 
ratio of distributing to the several States the benefits re- 
sulting to the United States from these lands. These are 
the words of it, ‘according to their usual respective pro- 
portions in the general charge and expenditure.” The 
ratio of contribution to the expenditure for the war being 
made the ratio of distribution for the benefits resulting of 
these lands, the opinion has obtained, that this distribution 
was, first of all, to be made to reimburse those expendi- 
tres; or, in other words, for the payment.of the public 
ebt. 

Although this opinion is altogether groundless, yet let 
it be allowed to be sound, and well supported. If these 
lands were pledged for payment of that public debt which 
resulted from the revolutionary war, then it is pledged 
for no more of the whole than such portion of that part of 
it as now remains’ unpaid. This comprehends the three 
per cent. stocks. The whole amount is about thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars. It is not probable that the creditors, or 
the nation, will soon be anxious for the payment of those 
stocks. The money, in the people’s pockets, is worth at 
least six per cent. to them; but if they are taxed to pay 
these stocks, their money must be paid to sink a debt 
which annually costs them but three per cent. As these 
stocks are payable at the pleasure of Government, and the 
creditors are satisfied with quarterly payments of the in- 
terest, rather than receive the principal, no more than the 
interest will ever be required by them. This amounts an- 
nually to about three hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 
The dividends on the United States’ shares in the national 
bank are yearly about four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars; and if, by a standing law, these are appropriated 
to the payment of that interest, the public lands would for 
ever be redeemed from this supposed pledge, and that, 
too, without any forfeiture of the national good faith. 

Another objection has, by the gentleman from Alabama, 
[Mr. Lewis] been made to the proposed system. He 
questions the constitutional power of Congress to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the public lands to purposes of edu- ` 
cation and internal improvement. From what State, at 
what period of the history, of what nation, and in what 
public assembly, is this objection, for the first-time, made? 
Why, truly, froma State which has received, and justly, 
too, reservations in every township, for primary schools, 
other lands for academies, and more than twenty-five thou- 
sand acres fur a State university. A State which, two 
years ago, received a donation of four htindred thousand 
acres of rich lands on the banks of the Tennessee, for 
canalling that river round the Muscle shoal, and to unite 
the waters of this rich stream with those of Mobile bay. 
Has it not been the settled policy of the United States, 
ever since these lands came into their possession, to make 
in all the new States liberal bestowments of these lands, or 
the money arising from the sales of them, for the very 
purposes moved in this resolution? Nay, more, when that 
almost the greatest of all discoveries of this age, the art 
to teach, though not literally, the deaf to hear and the 
dumb to speak, was brought from France into this coun- 
try, what did the United States do? They bestowed on Con- 
necticut, one of the old thirteen, aleading State in all 
human ‘improvements, “a township of land for aid in esta- 
blishing a seminary, for carrying into practice; in our na- 


tion, this interesting discovery. Shall it then be said, that, 


when appropriations from this fund have been made, 
whereby the light of science may be scen, and the voice 
of eternal truth be heard in the regions of‘darkness and 
silence, you will deny us the power to make them for pur- 
poses the most ordinary and common to all the people? 
After this objection, no new constitutional scruple can 
ever be astonishing. When States rise up, and deny to 
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the. mother which brought them into existence the natu- 
ral right to cherish in her arms, and nurse from her own 
bosom, the children of her labor, what further discovery 
can confound the universal properties of things, and min- 
ister to-our astonishment? Gentlemen do not seem to re- 
member that’ the public lands belonged to the United 
States before the constitution was adopted; and that, 
therefore, their power to appropriate them is not derived 
from that instrument. For lands, those purchased since, 
they have, so far as obtained: at the common cost, been 
reimbursed from sales of land, and for that reason the 
whole land system stands on one foundation, and is the re- 
sult of ownership, and not of powers bestowed by the 
constitution. 

The gentleman who made the last objection, has told us 
that all men friendly to the tariff will support this resolu- 
tion, This may be truc in fact, and still furnish no argu- 
ment against it, Two facts may exist together, without 
the relation of cause and effect. This resolution proposes 
to appropriate a certain yearly amount of our revenuc to 
education and internal improvement, Less revenue will, 
therefore, remain for all other purposes. The direct ef- 
fectof the tariff is the same thing. It proposes to supply 
the country with the great staple necessaries of life from 
domestic, not from foreign production. When this shall 
be fully effected, therefore, foreign importation of such 
products will cease. One: great part of the revenue has 
been produced by impost duties on this importation. The 
perfect effect of the tariff will cut off this part of the re- 
venue, by taking away such importation. ‘The direct cf- 
fect of the tariff, and of this resolution, are then the same, 
the reduction of the amount of revenue, disposable, for 
present expenditure, by the Government. How then it the 
allegation of the gentleman sustained? Will men who have 
voted to take away one part of the revenue, vote to take 
away another, and that, too, merely because they have 
voted to take away that other part? It might, with equal 
justice, be contended, that aman would lay aside and cease 
to. wear his coat, because he had no occasion for his cloak. 
The tariff may, by its effects on domestic production and 
wealth, induce greater importation of the luxuries, when 
it has terminated the importation of the necessaries of the 
country, and thereby sustain the revenue at its former 
amount. This, however, is but an accidental, not a ne- 
cessary effect of the tariff system; and men might and 
would support that system, if its accidents ceased to follow 
it. The tariff is, therefore, placed on the back of this 
resolution, not like the hunch on the camel, because it be- 
longs there; but tike surplus weight adroitly thrown on 
the back of a race horse to impede him in the course, and 
disappoint the hope of his success. 

Another objection aguinst this measure is sustained by 
associating its provisions with names, rendered odious by 
allusions to other nátions and other times. It is said, any 
attempt to establish this system in the new States will fill 
them with ‘‘taskmasters and tax-gatherers.” The suc- 
cess of this class of arguments should not be allowed to 
go one step beyond their justice. I shall not, probably, 
disagree with the gentleman’s opinion, whatevér it may 
be, concerning those characters of antiquity. The ery of 
distress, raised by those under the exactions of ‘* taskmas- 
ters,” early reached the ear of Heaven; and the signal 
display of Divine vengeance visited upon a community of 
those miscreants, is found in the eldest record of God’s 
wrath against a guilty nation. Tax-gatherers, the publi- 
cans of the Roman nation, were odious in all the provinces 
of that empire, because they ‘exacted more than was 
appointed to them.” 


tion of thèm: without the pale of penitence, and beyond 
the reach of Divine mercy. * z 5 

Sir, can these classic allusions be applied, with justice, - 
to our country? Shall men in this-nation, because: they 
employ labor, whether due by the appointments of law, 
or exacted by virtue of contract, or because they collect 


‘public revenue, derived either from legal assessment, or 


due and owing for valuable consideration, fairly conveyed, 
shall such men, for no other cause but their employment, 
and when they ‘‘exact no morethan is appointed to them,” 
shall they, by any license of sound argument, or ardent 
imagination, be branded, like the detested oppressors of 
antiquity, with the odious titles of taskmasters and tax- 
gatherers?: In what other country, I pray, isfreehold and 
inheritance so acquired as itis in the United States? Young 
men in the old States, who ‘* work out” from sixteen to 
twenty-one, and whose fathers receive one-half their wa- 
ges for their clothing, their home, and subsistence while 
not employed, can then go tothe West, purchase a farm, 
and, with labor and economy, they are, in a few years, in- 
dependent and prosperous. Many, many have followed 
that course—-they now find themselves well off in the world 
and members in the first rank of ftourishing and highly 
cultivated communities. What would fathers, in any part 
of Europe, not willingly lay downin exchange, could they 
purchase such establishments for their sons? 

Our country, sir, is bountiful to allher children. She 
takesfrom the common inheritance a portion, and as much, 
too, ashe may desire, for each. In return, she requires 
of him but to place a fair equivalent, as all have done, in 
the common treasury, for tlre benefit of himself and all 
others of the great national household. Nay, she does 
more. She gives day of repayment; and permits: such 
children to occupy, each his new heritage, ‘until he can 
draw from it the required equivalent. Shall these indul- 
ged sons, when, at length, our country, the common mo- 
ther of us all, comes to request this equivalent; shall these 
sons, thus cherished and fed with us all in her ,uberous 
bosom, shall they, because of this just and righteous re- 
quirement, denounce their mother, call her a sorceress, a 
jezebel; and cry out to her servants to throw her down, 
“that her blood may be sprinkled on the wall,” and she 
trodden by horse-hoofs into the mire? 5 

Sir, I ask for the indulgence of the House for a few 
moments, while Loffer two or three considerations as ar- 
ane against this amendment, because they are in 
avor of this resolution. If we adopt this resolution, and 
establish the system proposed by it, the great scheme of 
speculation, projected by the graduation laws, will be for 
ever destroyed. Let the proceeds of annual sales of the 
public lands be distributed among the States for educa- 
tion and internal improvement, and those States will look 
to this as aregular undeviating supply for these purpo- 
ses; and such system will soon be established for both, as 
may regularly be kept in motion by that supply. The sup- 
ply will be governed by the sales of land, and those by 
the demand for settlement. This demand, governed by 
increase of population, will be even, uniform, and continu- 
ous. One part of the system will be adjusted to another, 
and to the whole; and no part can be taken away, or varied 
in its movements, without destroying or deranging the 
entire system. As the nation advances in growth, sales for 
settlements will increase with the increased demand made 
by increased population; and this increased population and 
settlement will call for, and consume, in education and 
internal improvement, the augmented proceeds of annual 
sales. Population, settlement, education, and improve- 


Hateful they doubtless were, when | ment, will hold their united march, until your whole ter- 


ritory, cultivated and improved, is filled with a well edu- 


we are told, on the highest authority, that the whole learn- | 
ing and wordly wisdom of a nation rejected the greatest | cated, great, and prosperous people. At what pointin 
of blessings, and denounced, as a demon, the messenger | this progress, when once established, can speculation find 
of Heaven, because, when he came to call sinners tu re-/a place, and patronage to enter, derange, and overthrow 
pentance and redemption, he did not place this descrip_|this great system? 
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- On the other hand, let this graduation scheme be esta- 
blished, and such a speculation will follow as the world ne- 
yer. witnessed. Put but a part of this land, the two-hun- 
dred and ten millions of acres surveyed, under this project, 


and at the lowest price,-twenty-five cents, it will call for] - 


fifty-two million two hundred and fifty. thousand -dollars 
to purchase it. It will promise a profit of at least: five 
hundred per cent. Men of small and large capital—the 
speculation of Europe and America, will be excited-and 
roused in this career of riches. . The stock speculations 
of former times were to this but the amusements of boys 
blowing up bubbles with rye straws in tumblers of water. 
It will expand over men’s heads, like another firmament, 
with all its rainbows of promise, and each the pledge of a 
_ new world of wealth. Capital, labor, adventure, every 

thing will be left for this. Ordinary enterprise, and em- 
ployments exhausted, mustlinger and give place to visions, 
each ‘‘ richer thana South Sea dream.” Warrants, patents, 
conveyances, will cover the land, and scrip, in volumes, 


like clouds of locusts, will devour every other species of 


contract. ` 

. Nor is this the whole mischief. .Eagerness to acquire 
will.induce men to purchase beyond their means. Sales, 
and failures of little capitalists and little companies must 
follow, until one great English and American land com- 
pany will swallow up and engross the whole. Monopoly 
thus secured, will secure monopoly price. Sales will stop; 
settlement in the new States. become difficult; but migra- 
tion from the old States, though discouraged, will con- 
tinue. .Unlocated population, accumulated in the West, 
must increase.demand; and this increased demand as cer- 
tainly raise the price of land. The concerns of this Levia- 
than land company, managed by men skilful in managing 


allthese elements of speculation, will keep every acre of 


land out of the market until demand has become so im- 
ortunate, that what hasbeen engrossed by them at twenty- 
ve cents, will readily sell at twenty times that amount. 

Let not the new States console themselves with the assur- 

ance that they could tax those lands so high as to com- 

pel sales at reasonable prices. Such a company would al- 

ways have the means of preventing this, by securing a 

sufficient number of demagogues,. if such instruments 


might be found in the ‘t Western country;” and, if not, | 


they could manufacture them on this side the mountains, 
and transport them over, to be set up and worked when- 
ever they might be wanted. This machinery, put in opera- 
tion, kept in gear, and skilfully managed, would soon 
satisfy the people of those States, that every tax assessed 
on these Jands would be added to the price of them, and 
finally bea tax on settlers. Let us pause, then, before we 
reject this resolution, and diligently and impartially in- 
quire whether the interests of the new and the old States 
do not demand the.adoption of some such system as that 
proposed by it, to the intent that this scheme of specula- 
tion, and all its mischiefs, may be prevented, by. putting 
down, at once, and for ever, this wild project of gradua- 
tion. and sale of the public lands. 
Permit me.to offer one other reason for rejecting the 
amendment, and adopting the resolution. ‘I'he system 
proposed, if carried into operation, will settle and quiet 
the question of ownership between the States and the 
Union. It is now but incipient, not quite formed, and 
grown into existence. No great party has yct taken it 
into patronage. At this time, all, who have in any way 
looked at this question with an eye of cupidity or ambi- 
tion, might be brought to a satisfied condition, by the 
awards of sound policy and equal justice. The provi- 
-sions of this resolution do. certainly propose something 
like such awards. When the ‘system shall be arranged, 
modified, completed, and carried into operation, in every 
State, so manifest will. be its justice and utility, that the 
people of the new, alike with those of the old States, satis- 
fied with its common benefits, will also be satisfied that 


cessions of it were originally made. 


this always was, and for ever ought to be, a common fund, 
for the benefit of all the States. The-question of owner- 
ship will be laid to rest; and never be again raised to dis- 
tract our councils or disturb our Union. 

Sir, isnot this ‘fa consummation devoutly to be wished?” 
Who that has regarded the course and ardor of this ‘de- 
bate, can, with this question unsettled, look forward with- 
out anxious forebodings of the possible future condition of 
our country? Men submit to the privation of money and 
movables; and, sometimes, take joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods. Our relations to the soilare more endeared, 
of higher value in estimation, and defended with a per- 
severance more unyiclding and obstinate. We cling to 
our allotment of the earth with a grasp which nothing in 
life or death can unclench. Every man is a hero on the 
frontiers of hisown field. We die on the ground, and are 
buried in its bosom. 

The people of the United States have, sir, from the 
close. of the Revolutionary war till this hour, looked on 
the public lands as their own, and equally the soil ang frec- 
hold and inheritance of cach and every one of them. 
This claim has been kept alive and invigorated by remi- 
niscence of its common origin, and endeared by the various 
and multiplied appropriations from year to year by us 
made, as well for them, to their use, as for the universal 
benefit of this great national inheritance. . When, there- 
fore, their title is disturbed, their ownership questioned, 
and that, too, by brothers of the same family, how will 
you quiet the controversy? Will the people of the old 
States quit claim to the people of the new; and that in 
sight of the graves of their fathers, who won this region 
as a heritage for all their descendants? Why should they, 
recreant to their illustrious ancestry, disinherit themsclves 
and their children? Be assured, sir, they will not, while 
man‘is man, and earth is his abiding place. Let, then, every 
effort be made to put this question at rest, in peace and 
by fair and honest legislation. It may otherwise remain 
for adjustment, by a process, and in a tribunal over whose 
record the historian shall shudder as he looks at the 
legend. 

Should it come, and without something like the propos- 
ed measure, it may come to the trial by battle ;” should 
it come to that trial, who will live to say the world ever 
witnessed such a strife of arms? The visions of fiction 
have sometimes arrayed against cach other the most en- 
deared relations. Here those visions shall be embodied 
and embattled. Not only these long United States shall 
sunder, and State against State fly to arms, but brother 
and brother, father and son, meet in exterminating hostili- 
ty. ` Eye to eye, or hand to hand, with no exchange of 
greeting but the rifle--no salutation but the sword. In 
such a war, shall not the last red man, who fell by bullet 
or bayonet, lift his head from the gory sod, and gaze and 
die with grim delight, while looking on those whom he re- 
gards as the spoilers of his race, mingling their blood in 
impious butchery, on the very grounds of his fathers, and 
in a most unholy struggle for his and their plunder? In 
the noise of war and slaughter, imagination shall hear the 
long buried warriors, the Metacams, the Miantinomos of 
other fields again mingling their war whoop with the cry 
of the white man’s battle.. Men shall see, or seem to sce, 
grim sprits, the chiefs and warriors of other days, ap- 
proaching from their blessed hunting grounds, in the far- 
off West, or, if driven thence, from some happier island 
in the watery waste,” horsed on their own clouds in red 
brigades, ‘visiting again the glimpses of our moon, and 
making the night of. war and conflagration more horribly 
hideous.” : 

Once more, sir, and Ihave done. If this amendment do 
not prevail, and this resolution is adopted, the provisions 
of it, when finally adjusted and carried into full operation, 
will mightily strengthen the Union. For this purpose the 
Tt has been sad, 
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a national-debt, divided and distributed to all its owners 
over ‘the. country, does form a cord of Union not easily 
broken. `. It may be so; but what is that to the almost in- 
finite number of cords,*lines, and filaments, which will, 
by the provisions of this system, be wound around and 
unite us together? Distribute to the several States the 
annual proceeds of the public lands, and, on its way 
thither; it will’ make the straight way broad, the rough 
road smooth. “Travel and transportation by our present 
vehicles will be cheap and expeditious. When we have 
introdaced into our country the inventions already in opera- 
tion in others, movement from place to place may be so 
rapid, and exchange of social and hospitable intercourse 
between different parts of the whole country will become 
so easy and frequent, that men will almost forget that 
their homes are in different States, and become really and 
in fact citizens of the United States of one great republic. 
By roads, by railways, or by canals, by land or by water, 
the produce of any part may, cheaply and with expedi- 
tion, be placed in the market of any other. 

Distribute to every State a fund for education, and it 
will be divided and subdivided into streams, until it shall 
reach cvery, town, every village, every plantation, farm, 
and family, throughout the United States. Let the people 
once taste ofthese refreshing streams, and they will look 
up to the United States, their beneficent source, and re- 
gard them with delight and veneration. They would turn 
their thoughts to them, as the inhabitants of ancient Egypt 
did theirs towards the fountains of the Nile; and, though 
not with adoration, yet surely as to the dispensers of the 
blessings of Heaven. 

‘When this system shall have gone into full operation 
over all the land, and but one generation has been cul- 
tivated and grown up under its fertilizing nature, node- 
magogue will ever rise up in our country hardy and des- 
perate enough to divert or obstruct the current of its 
progress. Should a man, in aftertime, on this floor, move 
to appropriate a single dollar-of this fund to any other 
purpose, he would be hissed through the country by one 
united cry of abhorrence from every man, woman,tand 
child in the nation. 

If, therefore, the United States would make the inha- 
bitants of every distinct district of our territory one peo- 
ple, a nation, united, great, wealthy, and prosperous, let 
them provide, and put into successful operation in every 
State, appropriate funds for internal improvement. If 
our country would render her union and existence per- 
petual; if she would place deep and broad the foundations 
of her prosperity; if she wouid distinguish hersels emi- 
nently above all other nations of this or any other time; 
then let her draw high example from Divine benignity, 
call little chi kdren around her, take them jin her arms, and 
bless them with the lessons of pure, early, and efficient 
instruction. 


people of the old States—to the. worst as well'as the best 
passions of the human heart-~a scheme, whose tendency is 
to mislead and corrupt the public mind, to cripple the 
West, and to fix a system of intolerable oppression upon 
the new. States—-I should be. recreant to- the interests of 
those whom I serve, faithless to the new States and to my 
own principles, if 1 did not raise my voice against it. 
These considerations constrain me to throw myself upon 
the indulgence of the House, and to solicit their patient 
attention to the views which I shall present in relation to 
this interesting subject. Sir, when this resolution was first 
offered, I was not disposed to engage in a discussion of its 
merits. Considering it as looking to an inquiry alone, I 
preferred to forbear making any opposition until some- 
thing more specific and of a more serious character should 
be presented to the House. ‘The friends of this scheme 
have, however, thought proper to enter into a general ar- 
gument upon its merits, and have left us no alternative but 
that of abandoning the contest, or of at once meeting ther 
in debate. They have done more, sir. With the inten- 
tion, as it would seem, of forestalling public opinion, of 
gaining the ‘* vantage ground,” and of inducing a belief 
that their arguments were unanswerable, they have inti- 
mated that those opposed to the resolution were directing’ 
their attention to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Mantis] but decline arguing 
the main question involved. Sir, I meet that question: I 
cannot say 1 meet it boldly, for I know the argumentative 
powers and the eloquence of the various interests which 
this resolution draws to its support. But I meetit in the 
full confidence of the correctness of the principles upon 
which ł rely; and indulging a hope that, if I fail to con- 
vince this House, an intelligent, just, and patriotic people, 
will render a proper decision of the question, I take leave, 
in the outset, to repel the imputation attempted to be cast 
upon those who oppose the resolution, that they are influ- 
enced by selfish considerations. The people whom I re- 
present desire no unfair advantages. They ask for no- 
thing but their just and equal rights, and these they are 
determined to maintain. I trust that-my conduct on this 
floor will not only prove that I request no more, but that, 
in the discussion of every question here, I shall meet gen- 
tlemen in that spirit of candor and of fairness which should 
characterize the representation of an honest and patriotic 
people. Sir, I will most sincerely pray, wit) the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island, [Mr. Borexs] that we may catch 
the spirit of magnanimity, of concession, of forbearance, 
and of disinterestedness, which animated and influenced the ° 
fathers of the Revolution. F will go with him to the altar 
of patriotism erected by them, and there. freely. sacrifice 
every feeling, either selfish or sectional—I will pray that 
the common interests of our common country, of our whole 
country, may alone influence us in all our deliberations. 
Sir, T had hoped that that gentleman had long since made 
this sacrifice--I had hoped to consider the gentleman as 
one of the connceting links in that bright chain which con- 
nected us with our hberal and patriotic ancestors. 

Sir, from what has fallen from gentlemen in this debate, 
from what I have ascertained of the views of members on 
the subject under consideration, I have been astonished, 
and alittle amused, too, to find gentlemen of all sorts of 
political opinions supporting this resolution. Yes, sir: I 
find those who maintain the power in the General Govern- 
ment of making roads and canals, and of providing for a 
general system of education, supporting it. I find some of 
those who deny this power supporting it; and-I see that 
description of politicians who are in favor of a compound 
basis of construction. I mean those who are for splitting 
the difference between the demands for power on the 
-one side, and the denials on the other, also rallying in its 
support. I find another description -of politicians sup- 
porting it; those who express doubts as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to make donations of the public 


Tuurspay, January 14, 1830, 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th December ultimo, pro- 
posing a distribution of the nett procecds of sales of public 
lands among the several States. 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
Mawrrx, on the same day, to amend the said resolution. 

Mr. PETTIS, of Missouri, concluded his remarks on 
the subject, which he commenced yesterday. 

‘They were to the following effect: r 

Mr, P. began by saying, that, were he to consult his 
own feelings, or his own individual interests on this floor, 
he should not trouble the House with one word more on 
this subject. But, [said Mr. P.] when I sce a measure 
pressed with all the powers of argument and of eloquence, 
the consequences of which will, in my opinion, be highly 
injurious to the State which T have the honor to represent 
-~-a measure which addresses itself to the cupidity of the 
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lands for any purpose, but who think it perfectly clear 
that we have the power to distribute the nett proceeds o 
the public lands among the several States for the purpo- 
ses of internal improvement’ and of education. Not the 
least amusing of all are the opinions of those. who think 
that we have no power to distribute the surplus reyenue 
(if there should ever be any) among the several States, 
for the purposes mentioned, but who also think we have 
the power to distribute. for the same purposes the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sales of the public lands. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bucnanan] takes a dis- 
tinction. He tells us there is a manifest distinction be- 
tween the two cases; but he has not thought fitto point it 
out, Sir, what'that distinction is, I cannot conjecture; but 
if there be a distinction at all, it is against the gentleman, 
aś I shall presently show. When the money arising from 
the sales of the public lands is paid into the treasury, how 
will the gentleman distinguish it from the other funds of 
the Government? Has it ear-mark? Can he show that 
the constitution gives us greater power over one descrip- 
tion of funds than it has over another? Sir, the framers of 
the constitution found it necessary not to restrict the pow- 
er of Congress in getting money into the treasury, but 
they have limited the power as to their getting money out 
of the treasury. They granted the power of appropriat- 
ing money for the purpose of carrying into effect the pow- 
ers of the Government. And I think it fair to presume 
that this limitation was intended asa check upon Congress, 
to prevent them from oppressing the people by unneces- 
sary taxation. It was doubtless considered, that, if the 
power of appropriating money should be limited, there 
was no necessity for restricting Congress as to the quantum 
of revenue to be raised. Sir, the doctrine is held, that 
Congress can appropriate money for any purpose, even 
for purposes over which it is acknowledged they have no 
control. The gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to ap- 
ply this doctrine to the case under consideration, but de- 
nies its force in relation to the distribution of the surplus 
revenue. Now, admitting for the sake of argument, that 
Congress has the power to distribute the surplus revenue 
arising from imports or direct taxation if you please, among 
the several States for the purposes of internal improvement 
and education, it by no means follows that. they have the 
power to distribute the proceeds of the public lands for 
these purposes. In the acts of cession made to the United 
States by Virginia and North Carolina, are the provisions 
expressed, «that all the lands so ceded to the United 
States shall be considered a common fund for the use and 
benefit of such of the United States as have hecome, or 
shall become, members of the confederacy, Virginia and 
North Carolina inclusive, according to their usual respec- 
tive proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other purpose whatever.” The same 
is-strongly implied in the cessions made by other States. 
At the time of making these cessions, each State had to 
contribute its share in the general charge-and expenditure 
of the confederacy. These lands then were ceded for the 
common benefit, and for the purpose of raising funds for 
the support of the Government, so as to diminish the 
sum required by each to supply the common treasury. 
The proceeds of these lands are consequently directly 
pledged as a fund out of which to defray the expenses of 
the then existing government; and I ask, if, under the old 
confederation, it would have been competent for Congress 
to have distributed these funds for the purposes named in 
the resolution now under consideration? If not, can it be 
pretended that Congress under the present constitution has 
greater powers in relation to these lands than it had du- 
ring the confederation? Can they change the objects of 
the grant?. If they cannot, what becomes of the distinc- 
tion.spoken.of by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Thave alluded:to the conflicting opinions of the support- 
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ers of this.resolution, not with a view of pressing an argu- 
ment on constitutional grounds, but with the intention of 
throwing gentlemen back on their original principles, with 
a.view of showing a reasonable ground for my apprehen- 
sions that the-friends of this measure are more influenced 
by feelings of interest than by-their unbiassed judgment. 
Has the time come, sir, when we are to blot out and be- 
gin anew? . Are the principles of all parties to be aban- 
doned in this scramble for the public treasure? Are the 
honest opinions of the people to be brought up by the mi- 
serable pittance arising from the sales of the public lands? 
Sir, whenever this Government shall be destroyed—when- 
ever this blessed Union shall be divided, (and the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island says he expects it will be some 
time next summer, ) whenever tyranny or anarchy shall be 
our portion, the faithful historian will trace the cause of 
such a calamity to schemes like this--to schemes which 
tend to corrupt the principles and feelings of the good 
people of this Union by the money of the General Govern- 
ment. Ican conceive of no state of things more danger- 
ous than that which will find the people of these States 
looking to the treasury of the General Government alone, 
expecting fromthat source to be fed, clothed, and educated; 
and ready to surrender all their principles, constitutional 
and moral, for the accomplishment of their objects. ‘Fhe 
time seems already come, when gentlemen, in the lan- 
guage of the member from North Carolina, [Mr. Porrrr] 
are determined to get their share of every dollar in the 
public treasury. 

The opponents of this resolution have asked why this 
measure is pressed upon us, while the whole subject of 
distributing the surplus revenue among the States has 
been submitted for inquiry to a standing committee of this 
House? We have received no answer. Sir, I rejoice, 
and I hope the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Burners] 
will rejoice with me, thatthe President has directed our 
attention to the principles upon which this Government is 
founded. Iam glad that he has reminded us that there were 
limitations on the Government—for I fear that some of us 
would otherwise have forgotten it. We hear urged that 
these lands were pledged for the payment of the national 
debt, and have asked why this subject is pressed before 
that debt shall have been paid——whether gentlemen intend 
to prevent the payment of this debt? We are told, in 
reply, that they do not expect to make ‘the distribution 
until that debt shall have been paid; but they desire to 
have an inquiry made by a committee. Sir, I think I un- 
derstand gentlemen. I admire their skilful tactics: they 
desire to bring the subject before the public; to examine 
the direct interests of the people; to speak of grand plans 
of internal improvements and of education; to sound the 
tocsin that the new States are about to take all the public 
lands, when they were purchased by the ‘* common blood 
and treasure of the country;” and in this way to excite a 
prejudice which will demand that the distribution shall be 
immediately made. ‘The supporters of the resolution will 
then have accomplished the double object of preventing 
in part the payment of the public debt, of fixing upon the 
new States a system of grinding oppression in relation to 
these lands, and ‘that of preventing any liberal mode being 
adopted for disposing of these lands. 

The people of the new States have a just ground of 
complaint, that this Government is more close and rigid, 
in regard to the disposition of these lands, than any other 
Government on earth. They justly contend that the Go- 
vernment had lost sight of the chief object, that of set- 
tling the country, and looks mainly tothe moncy_that is to 
be made from its own citizens. We ask you to give us 
relief froma system which annually drains the new States 
of their circulating medium—-a system which will for ever 
keep them poor. Although the graduation has been by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Burcrs] anathe- 
matized in its very birth, we respectfully press the justice 
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of that méasure.. We ask that the minimum price of the 
lands maybe suited to their quality, or that a reduction 
may be made; ‘but we pray you not to adopt the principle 
of this resolution.. If this be done, it will be considered 
the interests of the people of the old States not only to 
relax their present system, but to adopt one more onerous. 
They.will force their répresentatives here to actas a set of 
heartless speculators, wringing from the poor cultivator 
of the soil the last cent of his earnings. Itis in vain that 
gentlemen say to us, adopt this our system of distribution, 
and we will give you a liberal system of disposing of these 
lands. We know that when their system shall have been 
fixed upon us, we cannot escape. According to the famous 
report of the committee at the last session, ‘a more rigid 
economy” will be then adopted in regard to these lands. 
Yes, sir, I am one of those that fear that the main objects 
of the prime movers and supporters of this resolution are 
to fix upon us this rigid economy, to prevent the growth 
and settlement of the new States, and to keep their popu- 
lation at home. ; 

- Sir, another skilful movement is to be seen in the acts 
of the supporters of this resolution. They propose to 
distribute this fund for the purposes of education and in- 
ternal improvements. When the distribution shall have 
been made, have we any power to control the disburse- 
ment of the money?’ Where isit to be found? May not the 
States appropriate itto any purposesthcy may choose? May 
they not apply it to the worst as well as the best objects? 


=n 


tously supposes I meant the claim of the new States. Sir, 
no such expression was used by me, nor did I make any 
remark. which in the brain of any man could have justified 
the construction put upon it by the gentleman. - I ‘did 
allude tocertain ‘difficult questions which were constantly 
arising on this floor” in reference to internal improvement; 
and this was expressed in a way distinctly to show my 
meaning. $ 

Sir, as gentlemen have so vauntingly. spoken of this pre- 
tended claim of certain citizens of the new States—as 
they have attempted to excite a prejudice among the 
good people of the Union, relying, no doubt, upon the 
presumption that nobody would voluntarily examine a 
question which he was told would unjustly deprive him 
of all his interest in a great stock, I will take it upon 
myself to state the argument, and ask gentlemen, if 
they please, to answer it--declaring at the same time that 
we use it only as an argument to convince the people of 
the old States that it is their interest to show more liberal- 
ity towards the people of the new Statesin relation to these 
lands. I state further, sir, that the people whom I repre- 
sent havc too much regard for this Union, too much re- 
spect for the opinions and prejudices, if you please, of the 
people of the old States, to press a claim resulting to them 
from the constitution of the country, unless that charter, 
the charter of their own State, or the injustice and illibe- 
rality of the old States, should compel them to such a 
course. We do not believe that either constitution re- 


Nay, sir; may they not apply it to schemes in furtherance of| quires it at our hands. 


the division of the Union, alluded to by the gentleman 


from Rhode Island? Sir, I understand the purposes named] in every independent State, that, whatever is public 


in the resolution as lures held out to decoy the friends of 
internal improvement and of education into a support of 
this plan—as drivers to whip this resolution through. 1 
trust in God that useful knowledge is now spread over the 
great body of the people, to enable them to understand 
and properly estimate such wily schemes. 

The prejudice of the people of the ald States is most 
ungencrously attempted to be excited on this subject, by 
the pretence that the new States insist that the United 
States have no lands within their respective limits. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Spencer] and the gentle- 
man from Vermont (Mr. Martary] have urged this as a 
powerful reason for the adoption of this resolution. Now 
where is the evidence that any State has, by any act, set 
up such a claim? Has any State attempted to sell: or use 
these lands? Has any State attempted to tax these lands? 
No, sir. What have they done? Some of their citizens 
have spoken of the operation of the constitution of the 
United States upon such lands of the United States as fell 
within the limits of any new State admitted into the Union. 
They have said that, by the principles of that constitution, 
the United States had no power conferred on them to hold 
lands within the limits of any State, unless it be of the 
description specified in the constitution; and they have 
said that power to hold these lands is not within the speci- 
fication. This is the whole offence. No overt act is com- 
plained of; nothing is charged against us but the opinion! 
of a few individuals; and yet gentlemen press this as a rea- 
son why this subject should be speedily acted on. Sir, 
when gentlemen attempt to assign reasons for their con- 
duct, and can find no better than this, I think they justly 
excite a suspicion, at least, that they have a bad cause. Is 
this the argument by which they expect to convince those 
citizens that they are in error? Is this the course pursued 
to frighten us out of our constitutional opinions? .I hope 
gentlemen have a better opinion of us. The member 
from Vermont [Mr. Marcany] seemed so desirous ofi 
bringing this claim, as he calls it, before the nation, to ex-| 
cite prejudices, I suppose, that he has tortured and mis- 
construed the remarks which I had the honor to make the 
other day, and has represented me as alluding’ to certain 
‘delicate questions” involved, by which he most gratui- 


I insist, sir, that it is an essential attribute of sovereignty 

ro- 
perty within the State, should be controlled by that State. 
We contend that, under the present constitution of the 
United States, each State is entitled to all the rights of sove- 
reignty which are not taken away by the federal constitu- 
tution. We urge the doctrine that the General Govern- 
ment can hold no property within any State unless the 
power to do so be either expressly given, or so strongly 
impliedas an auxiliary to such express grants of power, that 
the latter could not be fairly and beneficially exercised 
without such implied aids; that, in ascertaining these im- 
plied powers, the whole constitution should be looked to 
—the history of the times at which it was made should be 
regarded, thereby to ascertain the true intent, meaning, 
and objects of the framers of that instrument. 

{ do not suppose that the first two propositions will be 
denied; the last, therefore, is the only one involved in this 
discussion. We contend that no power is given by: the 
constitution of the United States to hold property of this 
description within the limits of any State; and that when 
any State is admitted into the Union upon an equal footing 
with the other States, (and it could be admitted in no other 
way,) all the lands belonging to the United States within 
the territorial limits of such State ipso facto become the 
property of such State. It is contended by gentlemen on 
the other side, that the second clause of the third section, 
article four, of the constitution of the United States puts 
this question to rest in their favor; and they will not per- 
mit it to be mooted. This claim provides that ‘the Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of, and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in 
this constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” 
Now, sir, this provision, I admit, gives the United States 
full power over their territories, but it by no means fol- 
lows that it authorizes them to hold Jands within the States. 
And have the high authority of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Spzxcxer] to quote against him in this debate, 
that this clause “is clearly adapted to the territorial rights 
of the United States beyond the limits or boundaries of 
any of the States, and to their chattel interests. ”—-See 
17 Johnson’s Rep. 225. Sir, to illustrate the gentle- 
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ing upon this subject, permit me to take up the history of 
the crown lands, just where the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Buress] left it. He favored us with a clear 
and concise-account of these lands, and the titles to them, 
until he came to the acts of our own Government, the 
acts of our own States, but not one word further, He act- 
ed as if he were approaching dangerous ground, ‘* deli- 
cate questions,” and principles established in better days, 
which would at once afford a triumphant refutation to the 
whole of his specious argument. I desire to present this 
view on another account. It will set the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Spexcxn] right ona very important point. 
That gentleman ridiculed the idea advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. Txsr] that these lands were 
ceded by several of the States to the United States for- 
the purpose of making new States. F will show that this 
was not only ‘the intention of the States making cessions, 
but that the old Congress, before these cessions were 
made, gave a solemn pledge that the territory thus ceded 
should be formed into new States. 

On the 6th September, 1780, a committce of the Con- 
gress reported, and the report was adopted, ‘* That it ap- 
pears more advisable to press upon those States which can 
remove the embarrassments respecting the Western terri- 
tory, a liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial 
claims, since they cannot be preserved entire without en- 
dangering the stability of the confederacy; to remind 
them how indispensably necessary it is to establish the 
Federal Union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on 
principles acceptable to all its respective members; how 
essential to public credit and confidence, to the support 
of our army; to the vigor of our councils, and success of 
our measures; to our tranquillity at home, our reputation 
abroad, ‘to our very existence as a free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent people; that they are fully persuaded the wis- 
dom of the respective Legislatures will lead them to a full 
and impartial consideration ef a subject so interesting to 
the United States, and necessary to a happy establishment 
of the Federal Union.” 

A resolution was then adopted, urging the States to 
make the cession. Now, sir, can any man read this report 
without the reflection arising, that if the helding of exten- 
sive territories by any of the States endangered the con- 
federacy, and made it unacceptable to all its respective 
members, that the same inequality. now existing among 
the States should strongly plead in favor of any measure 
which should give all the States the right of soil to the pub- 
lic lands within their respective limits. If the inequality 
then endangered our tranquillity, ‘our very existence as 
a fiee, sovereign, and independent people,” will nota like 
inequality now be attended with the same imminent dan- 
ger? And does not this report afford powerful arguments 
to show-that the new States should, in fact, be placed 
upon an equal footing with the old States? But this is not 
all, sir. 

On the 10th October, 1780, and before any State had 
made a cession of its territory, the Congress, with a view 


man’s own former position, permit me to puta case. Sup- 
pose the United States, since the adoption of the present 
constitution, had, in extinguishing the Indian’ titles to 
lands within the limits of the State of New York, set up a 
claim under. this clause to the lands sò purchased, would 
not the State of New York have said, this'is a question 
which ‘we will not permit to be mooted?” The State of 
New York has all the sovereignty within her limits, which 
was not taken away by the federal. constitution; and as 
no man in his’senses can pretend that the clause in. ques- 
tion takes away any such portion of sovereignty, would 
not this. have. been the answer of New York? Sir, the 
United States did, I believe, extinguish the Indian title 
to lands within that State, but no claim to property was 
set up. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Borers] has at- 
tempted to answer the argument here before it had been 
urged. , He declines giving us a definition of sovereignty, 
but contents himself by showing that, as the General Gö- 
vernment can now hold property, and exercise exclusive 
legislation over it, too, within any of the old States, it there- 
fore follows that the United States can hold the property 
in the public lands within the new States. Now, I would 
readily admit the force of the gentleman’s conclusion, if 
the words ‘* public lands,” or any thing like them, had 
been inserted in the seventeenth clause of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of. the constitution, to which ‘he 
has referred. That clause provides that Congress shall 
have power ‘‘ to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever,” over all places purchased by the consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the crection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings. As the public lands are not 
included within any of the descriptions of property mention- 
ed in this clause of the constitution, I put it to the gentle- 
man to say whether there is any force in his argument. I 
had supposed that the enumeration of powers in the con- 
stitution excluded all those not cnumerated, cven those 
of a like kind; but the gentleman’s argument scems to 
take the converse ofthe proposition as true—that all pow- 
ers of a like kind, not enumerated, are given. He seems 
to urge further, that all human institutions of power are, 
in their very nature, limited; that, therefore, when the 
power of the State ends, that of the United States may well 
begin; and thus he attempts to show that the United States 
may properly hold these lands. To this I reply, that the 
power of the United States begins and ends precisely 
where the constitution has placed it. 

_ Itis contended, however, that, as the United States 
held a great portion of the Western territory at the time 
of adopting the federal constitution, the right of the 
‘United States to these lands is guarantied by that clause 
of the constitution before cited, which provides that *no- 
thing in this constitution shall be so construed. as to. preju- 
dice any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State.” Now this clause surely does not secure the rights 
of the United States, more than it does those of any parti- 
cular State. It secures all in their just rights, and Ieaves|of offering inducements to the making of these cessions, 
this. question wholly untouched. Let the argument be |adopted the following resolution: : 

worth what it may, it does not apply to Missouri or Lou-} < Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be 
isiana, that country having been acquired since the adop-|ccded or relinquished to the United States by any parti- 
tion of the constitution. Lam, therefore, not called on |cular State, pursuant to the recommendation of Congress 
to answer it. But I am willing to meet the whole ques-|of the 6th September last, shall be disposed of for the 
tion, and will, in answer to this argument, show that it{common benefit of the United States, and be settled and 
was the intention of the old Congress, of the framers of [formed into distinct republican States, which shall become 
the federal constitution, and of the several States who!members of the Federal Union, and haye the same rights 
made. cessions of territory to the General Government, lof sovercignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
that allthe States, whether old or new, should possess | States.” 
equal rights of sovereignty, freedom, and independence.| Here is a direct pledge that the lands shall be settled, 
This principle pervades the whole of our constitution. Itjand yet the main object of the Government seems to be to 
js tobe found in almost every clause of that instrument, {sell them for the highest price. Here is a solemn assur- 
and yet it is-almost wholly lost sight of in this debate. ance that the territory shall-be formed into distinct repub- 

In showing. some-of the acts of the old Congress bear-'lican States, having the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
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dom, and independence, as the other States; and yet the 
other States have,-and always have had, -the right of soil 
in every foot of public land within their limits, and the 
new States are deprived of this right. Call you this equal- 
ity in sovereignty, freedom, and independence? Fsit ad- 
mitted that the new States can extend their taxing power 
as far as the old States can extend their power of taxation? 
Is not the power of taxing all the property within the 
State, one of the essential rights of sovereignty in any 
State? . The new States are deprived of this power; the 
old States possess it; and yet it is pretended that the new 
States have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, as the old States. .Sir, the argument is 
preposterous; it strikes the mind of every man as falla- 
cy, a mere delusion, to contend that; under circumstances 
like these, there is an equality of sovereignty. 

I will refer to another act of the old Congress, to show 
their, opinion upon a question like this. Yes, sir, I will 
refer to the principles ofthat Congress, although we seem 
to be much wiser than they. Would to God we were so, 
in.truth and in fact; would to God we were half so disin- 
terested, half so patriotic, half so pure. Sir, if some of 
us had caught the mantle of those departed worthies, we 
should seldom be found engaged in sectional conflicts. 
We should. show ourselves worthy descendants of worthy 
ancestors. In 1778, the States of Rhode Island and of 
New Jersey objected to that article of the confederation, 
which provided ‘that no State shall be deprived of its 
territory for the benefit of the United States.” These 
States offered amendments, going to vest in the United 
States the title to all the lands in every State which De- 
longed tothe crown at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. They urged then, as the supporters of this resolu- 
tion urge now, that as these lands were acquired by the 
united efforts ofall the States, they should belong equally to 
all the States. That as they were acquired by the * blood 
and treasure” ofthe whole country, they should be dis- 
posed of for the common benefit of the whole country. 
The Congress, however, negatived the proposition. Now 
what are we to suppose were the principles of the Con- 
gress? Are we not irresistibly led to the conclusion that 
Congress considered it would be improper, unwise, and 
unequal, that the Federal Government: should hold the 
right of soil to the public lands within any State; that 
sucha course would interfere with the sovereignty of 
the States. ‘This idea isirresistible, when we take into 
consideration the fact, that the proposition from Rhode 
Island and New Jersey was so modified as not to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the respective States over public 
lands within their limits. 'This then is a fall answer to the 
arguments of those who insist that, as we have the juris- 
diction over these lands, we have all the essential rights of 
sovereignty. The old Congress did not think so; and 
every man must at once see that there is a material differ- 
ence. . 

‘Let me now examine the compacts between the United 
States and the Statcs that made cessions of territory. In 
the deed cf cession made by Virginia in 1784, of the vast 
extent of country northwest of the Ohio, it was; among 
other things, provided “ that the territory so ceded shall 
be laid out and formed into States, and that the States so 
formed shall be distinct republican States, and admitted 
members of the federal Union, having the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom and independence as the other States. 
North Carolina incorporated the same provision in her 
deed of cession; and in the Louisiana treaty, by which we 
acquired the extensive territory west of the Mississippi, a 
provision substantially the same was inserted. The new 
States formed out of these territories have been admitted 
into the Union upon an equal footing in name with the other 
States; and yet itis contended that the- Gencral Govern- 
ment can rightfully hold the right of soil in much the 
greatest portion ofthe lands within their respective limits: 


accomplish, in most cases, an imaginary benefit. 
days, sir, constitutional questions are discussed before the 


and this, too, without any warrant of constitutional authority 
against the opinion and pledge of the old Congress, against 
the compact with the States making the cession, and against 
the provision ofa solemn treaty, the supreme law ofthe land. 

Sir, it is said that the new States have entered into 
compacts with the General Government not to interfere 
with the primary disposal of the public lands within their 
limits, and not to tax the unsold lands in those States. 
To this I reply that no compact with the General. Go- 
vernment, by any State, is binding on either party, which 
contemplates the granting of powers inconsistent with 
the constitution. If it were otherwise, the constitu- 
tion might be, in effect, changed every day. It is said 
that, as thes¢ lands were acquired by the blood and trea- 
sure of our common country, the people of every State 
have an equal share in them, and therefore it is unjust in 
the new States to set up this claim. Is it not much more 
unjust, much more dangerous, more corrupting, in the 
people of the old States to claim the exercise of power 
and right over these lands, not granted by the conistitu- 
tion? Missouri, however, made no compact about the 
primary disposition of the soil. She made no compact 
about the right to tax the unsold . lands within her li- 
mits. But it is said- that these lands were ceded and 
acquired to be a common fund for the use and. benefit 
of the United States, and that this is a full reply to the 
supposed claim set up by the States. Is it no benefit 
to these United States, that cach State should be equal in 
its sovercignty, freedom, and independence? 1s there no 
use or benefit which is not a pecuniary one? LT have al 
ways considered, sir, that thcre was more use and benefit 
in preserving, in their original purity, the true principles 
of the Government, than in drawing to the Government 
any power by which its moncyed. interests were benefited, 

I have now, sir, stated the argument which I promised; 
I have stated it as it presented itself to my mind, and I 
again request gentlemen to answer it. The member from 
Rhode Island, (Mr. Burexs) who has attempted to answer 
my argument before it was spoken, says, when opinions 
cannot be sustained by facts, men resort to some meta- 
physical dogmas, by which facts may be removed out of 
their way. He seems to think that this course has been 
pursued in this instance. ‘Io this I reply that it is gene- 
rally the case, when men cannot fairly answer an argu- 
ment, they attempt to mystify and destroy it, by pretend- 
ing itis metaphysical and failacious.. ‘Che gentleman is 
welcome, heartily welcome, to this sort of triumph, if it af- 
fords him any gratification. 

I cannot dismiss this part of the subject without taking 
some notice of the course invariably pursued by those 
who have of late argued constitutional questions involving 
the powers of the Government. When they, both libe- 
ralists and restrictionists, find themselves in a train of rea- 
soning, equally applicable to the question of the right of 
the Government to hold these lands, as to the question 
about which they are debating, they take care to put ina 
proviso, saying they do not intend their principles to be 
applied to the publicdomain. That, they say, depends 
on different principles. But they take care not to state 
those principles. Sir, if there be one evil more to be 
deprecated in this Government than another; if there be 
any political sin deserving the greatest punishment, it is 
the sin of permiiting our supposed pecuniary interests, and 
the supposed pecuniary interests of those we represent, to 
control our opinions in-deciding great constitutional ques- 
tions. We have indeed fallen on evil times, when we see 
questions involving the very existence of the Union, en- 
dangering the peace and happiness of the people, decided 
with direct reference to the interests of a particular sec- 
tion of the country, disregarding, too, the welfare ofother 
sections; trampling under foot their own constitution, to 
Tu these 
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people of this nation, by. appealing to themto say whether 
it is not best for their particular pecuniary interest that the 
question should be decided either for or against the mea- 
sure. This, sir, is the powerful argument. I trust, how- 
ever, that such arguments will have no force in the present 
case. re SN R ; s 
` Sir, if it should be considered that these considerations 
are, without force, I am ready to meet gentlemen on their 
own principles. They insist that the acquisition of these 
lands, made at the expense of the whole Union, not only 
in treasure. but in blood, marks a property equally ex- 
tensive in them, That those Jands being the common 
property ofall the people, the proceeds thereof should be 
equally divided among the people. They contend, fur- 
thermore, that a great portion of these lands wasacquired 
in a successful contest. with Great Britain, by all our citi- 
zens, and therefore the proceeds should be equally divid: 
ed. I will not stop toinquire whether the patriots of the 
Revolution were influenced in that contest. by the consi- 
deration of the wealth in wild lands they were acquiring. 
I will’ not ask whether they were not moved by matters 
of higher value; but I say to gentlemen, your argument 
proves too much. If the crownlands acquired by the seve- 
ral States in our revolutionary struggle, belong equally to 
the people of the whole Union; ifthe proceeds of the pub- 
lic Jands now should be equally divided among the people 
of all the States, ought not the proceeds arising from the 
sales of such of the crown lands as fell within the present 
limits of many of the old States to be equally divided also? 
Sir, equality is equity. Ifit be just and right that the old 
States should have a part of the lands in the new States, 
it is equally just and right that the people of the new States 
should have a share of the public lands which fell within 
the limits of the old States. In almost every State in this 
Union, according to their present boundaries, there were 
public or crown lands at the close ofthe Revolution. Each 
State disposed of these lands for her own interest. The 
State of New York retained nearly all her western lands 
to which she had title, and has disposed of it for her own 
aggrandizement. Upon the principle now contended for, 
should. not the whole of the western part of that State 
have been disposed of for the benefit of all the people of 
the Union? ‘The General Government has aided in extin- 
guishing the Indian title to lands within that State, solely 
for the benefit of the State. Connecticut, too, reserved 
atract ofcountry, onc hundrédand twenty miles square, in 
the State of Ohio, and disposed of it for her own benefit. 
No, sir, she did not reserve this tract, for then she would 
not have had any title toit. She relinquished a shadow of 
a claim to the country northwest of the Ohio, and, instead 
of making a reservation of the tract mentioned, she de- 
manded a warranty deed for it from the General Govern- 
ment, after Virginia had magnanimously ceded the whole 
country to the United States. Her title was a good one; 
that of Connecticut with scarcely the shadow of 4 founda- 
tion. Ought not Connecticut to render an account of the 
proceeds of this tract before she can with any grace ask for 
an equal division of the other lands?. The State of Mas- 
sachusetts, like Connecticut and New York, very liberal 
in making cessions of territory to which she had no title, 
took care to reserve all her public lands within the then 
district now State of Maine, and disposed of it for her own 
use, Since Maine was admitted into the Union, she and 
Massachusetts have been in copartnership in the public 
lands within the State of Maine, and have been and now 
are engaged in selling these lands for-about five cents per 
acre. Now let it be remembered that these lands were 
acquired, not.by these two States alone, but by the blood 
and treasure of the whole country. Should not these 
proceeds be equally divided, too? The States of Maine 
4nd Missouri were admitted into the Union at the same time. 
In each-ofthem were large bodies of land acquired by the 
blood and treasure of the whole country. ‘the lands in 
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Missouri have been sold and are now selling at a high price 
for the benefit of the General Government. The lands 
in -Maine are sold for her own benefit to her own citizens 
for a few cents per acre, and yet the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Burexzs] complains that we desire to 
pass the graduation bill, which will reduce the price of 
refuse lands in Missouri to twenty-five cents per acre. He 
presses this resolution ‘also, which is to give the State of 
Maine seven times as much_of the proceeds of the public 
lands within the State of Missouri, asthe latter State would 
have. This is not all, sir. The State of. Maine invites 
population, by selling lands for a few cents per acre, while 
the population of Missouri must give at least one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, and very frequently a great 
deal more, or not acquire lands. Do not these things ` 
prove too much for gentlemen? The old States kept their 
crown lands within their limits, because the old Congress 
thought that the Federal Government should not hold 
lands within any State.. These States have sold theirs as 
they chose, and now are anxious to have another equal 
share. Sir, Pennsylvania kept her crown lands, and sold 
them as she pleased. ‘Will that generous State now Jom 
in this cry for a division? ‘Ihe State of Kentucky had all 
the lands within her limits, save what was covered by Vir- 
ginia military warrants. She has. caused it to be settled 
and sold; and will the people of that State now ungene- 
rously unite with the supporters of this resolution? The 
State of Tennessee had two hundred thousand acres of 
land, besides six hundred and forty acres in every six miles 
square, granted her at one time; and afterwards the whole 
of the public lands were given to her, except those lying 
in the extreme western and southwestern part of the 
State. Will that State join inthe persecution against the 
new States? Will one of her delegation vote for this reso- 
lution? [hope not, sir. If she should file in, I hope she 
will account for what she has already received. 

If Ido not mistake, sir, the Government has, within the 

last ten years, extinguished the Indian title tolands in t'en- 
nessee, for the benefit of that State, and she has been scll- 
ing them for a few cents per acre. 
North Carolina ceded a great extent of territory, mak- 
ing, however, many provisoes in her own favor; and the 
territory so ceded has been chiefly appropriated to the 
citizens of that State who settled in Tennessee, and who 
had military land claims in the latter State. ‘Che General 
Government has received but little, if any, pecuniary in- 
terest from the cession. Will the people of North Caro- 
lina, under these circumstances, support this resolution? 
Can they support it without abandoning- their constitution- 
al principle, and without giving up their character for dis- 
interestedness and liberality?:. I think not, sir. The State 
of Georgia ceded her territory, it is true; but it was for a 
fair consideration paid. ` The lands recently acquired by 
the United States for the State of Georgia are about to be 
equally divided among her citizens without charge. Will 
she support this resolution? I know she cannot. The 
State of Virginia, if her good old principles permitted her, 
might, without reproach, insist ona share of the public 
lands. This State, as has been justly said, always foremost 
in acts of magnanimity, generosity, and patriotism, will 
not for any consideration, much less for the paltry one of 
a few thousand dollars, abandon her principles, and unite 
in a system which is to corrupt the best principles and sen- 
timents of the people. 

Sir, is it just or equitable that this division should be 
made according to representation in this House? Is it fair 
that we should look to the present generation alone, and 
not to posterity at all? The State of Missouri is nearly 
equal in territorial extent to the whole of New England. 
She is capable of sustaining a population equally great. 
You sell all the public lands in the new States in a few 
years; Missouri gets one-fortieth part as much as New Eng- 
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vided for in New England, but better aided in Missouris] 
andthe fund is gone. How is Missouri in aftertimes to be 
pliced on an equal footing with the New England States? 
The inequality is much more glaring, when we again look 
tothe State of New York. This State reserved all the 
crown lands within her limits; she retained that great, fer- 
tile, and extensive Country towards her western frontier. 
She has sold it and settled it, and thereby gained an im= 
mense population. This population, having grown up on 
a part of the public domain, and which they used for their 
own benefit, now comes in for an equal share of the resi- 
due. Sir, this State should be amongst the last in this 
Union to press this measure. It is unjust, unequal, and 
inequitable. The sime remarks will well apply to Con- 
necticut, to Massachusetts,’ and to Maine. 

There is another objection to the proposed division. Gen- 
tlemen urge that, as the public lands are a common fund, 
to be disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States, it is just and proper that the proceeds should be 
* equally distributed. I will not stop to raise the objection, 
that, by the very terms of the resolution of Congress of 
the 10th October, 1780, and the terms used in the acts of 
cession of the several States, the conclusion is irresistible, 
that this fund should be used and disbursed by the General 
Government itself, for the common benefit, and thence de- 
duces:another conclusion, that the individual States should 
not control it for their common benefit; nor shall I insist 
that this division will put it in the power of cach State to 
use this fund, not for the common benefit. 

But I take leave to advert to the terms of cession used 
by Virginia and North Carolina, for the purpose of raising 
a different objection. And here, sir, permit me to thank 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wiupe) for turning my 
attention to that which might otherwise have escaped me. 
In the deed of cession made by Virginia, it is provided 
that the lands thus ceded **shali be considered a common 
fund for the use and bencft of such of the United States 
as have become, or shall become, members of the confe- 
deration or federal alliance of said States, Virginia inclu- 
sive, according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and 
bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use.or purpose whatever.” North Carolina made the same 
provision. I have already shown that this clause provided 
that this fund was especially set apart to defray the cur- 
rent expenses of the General Government; that, until this 
fund should be exhausted in paying those expenses, no other 
burdens of taxation should be put upon the States, and 
thence came to the conclusion that Congress had no poiv- 
er to divert this fund from its original object. I now con- 
tend, sir, that the proposed distribution is wholly incon- 
sistent with the recited compact. At the time this com- 
pact was made, each State furnished its share of the ge- 
neral expenditure, according to white population, and 
three-fifths of all others, excluding Indians not taxed. 
Then the proportion of each State could be easily ascer- 
tained. Now, that the General Government is supported 
by indirect taxation, by dutics and imports, how are we to 
ascertain ‘the usual respective proportions” of each State 
“fin the general charge and expenditure?” It cannot be 
done, sir. And until this be done, no distribution can be 
madc, according to the principles of this compact, Shall we 
guess at the usual proportions? Will it be pretended, at 
this day, that every State, south and west of Maryland, 
including the latter, does not pay a greater proportion of 
the revenue, according to the basis of population, than 
any State north of Maryland? 

Let ine illustrate my position by a supposed case. Sup- 
pose not one. cent of the revenue, paid into the common 
treasury, should be expended, and a division of that reve- 
nue should be made among all the States, according to the 
principles laid down in this resolution, according to repre- 
sentation on this floor. Will any gentleman contend that 
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the States south and west of the line mentioned would | 
receive in this distribution as much as‘they paid? * I-pre-’ 
sume not, sir. How, then, can the proposed distribution‘ 
be made according to the compact? This isa difficulty 
which gentlemen cannot surmount. Bene ne eee “8 
` Sir, let me examine another principle advanced in this 
debate in support of the resolution.. Divest the argument 
of gentlemen of all its tissue—all its decorations—all its 
sophistry, and it amounts to this: the distribution must be! 
made, because we have the fund in our power; because we 
want it applied for the purposes of educatioiy and internal 
improvement—-because it isa common fund, and because 
the funds of the Government should, in equity and justice, 
be disbursed equally among all the citizens of the Union. 
Now, sir, I admit that the last reason assigned looks very 
pretty in theory; but if I show that the principle is wholly 
impracticable—that the practice of the Government has 
not been on this principle; iff prove that, upon this prin- 
ciple, the new States have not had their share of the funds of 
the General Government, I take from gentlemen the basis 
of their eloquent arguments, and the fair, the alluring. 
and beautiful fabric erected by them tumbles into the dust. 

With the permission of the gentleman from Rhode 
island, [Mr. Buress] I beg leave to appropriate.a part of 
his argument to illustrate my views on this subject. That 
gentleman, in resisting with me the amendment to this re- 
solution, offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{@r. Marrin] which provides that the new States shall, 
in this distribution, be compelled to account for all the lands 
gwen them by the General Government for any purpose 
whatever, very properly urged that, if the new States 
were to be called on to account for these lands so given, 
they, with the same propriety, might call the States on the. 
Atlantic board to account for all moneys of. the Go- 
vernment disbursed within their limits, either for naval 
purposes, military purposes, objects of internal improve- 
ment, breakwaters, or any purpose whatever, then to 
strike the balance and pay over. Now, sir, if the general 
principle be true, that the funds of the Government are 
to be divided equally among all the States, and the pro- 
cecds of the public lands are to be so divided, I demand, 
upon the same principle, that the new States—-the States 
of the West and Southwest--shall be remunerated. for 
their proportion of those enormous disbursements made on 
the seaboard. If the principle is to be carried out—if 
equality and justice are to prevail, I am very sure that, 
upon this general division, the new States will not complain 
on the score of interest, however much they might ob- 
ject on principle. It cannot be denied that the sàrne States 
have not had their share of the disbursements of the Go- 
vernment. They know, however, that the principle is im- 
practicable. They know that the united interests, the na- 
tional interests of all the States will not, in all cases, per- 
mit it; therefore, they do not complain. But they ask of 
the old States to imitate their spirit of liberality, and not 
to ask for the application of the principle in relation to the 
public lands. 

Sir, the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Burcess] has 
said that his State has a rightto be heard in this debate. I 
do not deny this right. He has said, that, according to the 
receipts at the custom-house at New Orleans, each of the 
nine Western States pays only about sixty thousand dol- 
lars per annum of the public revenue, and that Rhode 
Island pays five timesas much. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose that all the revenue paid by the Western States is 
paid at New Orleans? I appeal to the gentlemen around 
me, from the West, to say whether the duties on the one- 
hundredth part of the merchandise consumed inthe West, 
and on which they pay the duty, is paid at New Orleans. 
What becomes of the imports which come coastwise to 
that city? Where is the great amount of goods carried 
from the Eastern cities over land to the West? But, sir, 
Ithank the gentleman from Rhode Island for another ar- 
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gument which he urged against the amendment. He in- 
sisted that the new States should not be called to an ac- 
count for the donations of land made them, because the 
people of those States had, by their industry and enter- 
prise, given all the value to the public lands which they 
ever possessed. He urged that they had caused lands 
which were not.worth more than three cents ‘per acre to 
be'worth a dollar per acre. He told us, also, that the pub- 
lic lands had cost the Government about thirty millions of 
dollars, and that the Government bad realized out of these 
lands about forty millions of dollars... Sir, the gentleman, 
in his last estimate, has a little exceeded the true amount, 

` but it is true that the Government has received more in 
money than it has paid “for these lands. It is true that, by 
the industry and enterprise of the West, lands which were 
riot worth three cents per acre, are now worth one dollar 
peracre. Nay, sir, lands that were once not worth three 
cents per acre, have been sold by the Government for 
from five to ten dollars per acre; and all this was effected 
by the industry and perseverance of Western citizens. 
Yes, sir; the West has not only repaid you for their lands 
more than ‘the lands cost you, but they have paid their full 
share of the expenses of the Government, their fall share 
of the national debt, and they have contributed their full 
share, ‘‘ not only in treasure, but in blood,” to sustain your 
national character—to add to your national grandeur. 
Their “darling daughters,” as the gentleman from Rhode 
Island pleased to call them, have never been unmindful gf 
the interests of this Union. In the hour of peril and of 
trial, they have shown their fidelity to this Union. . Angi, 
if the Union is to be divided some time next summer, Ias- 
sure the gentleman from Rhode Island that posterity will 
not point the finger of scorn to these ‘darling daughters,” 
and say, you have blasted the reputation of your virtuous 
mothers. Sir, I speak for the people whom I represent, 
when I say there is not a people under the sun who are 
moredevoted to their Government, to the Union, than the 
people of Missouri. 

But to return to the resolution. I have said that, if this 
plan be carried into effect, the people of the new States 
may bid adieu to the prospect of ever having the title of 
the United States extinguished. We shall then have the 
rigid system of public speculators fixed upon us; we shal] 
then have sales of alternate scctions made, sothat the sale 
and improvement of one may enhance the valuc of the 
other. Sir, while gentlemen have been indulging in their 
fine feelings of philanthropy--while they are pressing this 
resolution forward, with a view of disseminating useful 
knowledge among the people, I am surprised thata little 
consideration should not have been bestowed on the thou- 
sands of poor non-freeholders in the several States, and in 
the old States, too. Would not they gladly settle and im- 
prove your wild lands? You cannot, forsooth, enable them 
to acquire a home by reducing the price of the public 
lands, and thus elevate them to the rank of the most use- 
ful and happy citizens; but. you propose to educate them 
in poverty and starvation, and thus you sharpen their sen- 
sibilities, and. make them less able to sustain themselves 
under their own insignificance and degradation. When 
we reflect on these things, sir, is it unreasonable to suspect 
that gentlemen are desirous of emptying the public treasu- 
ry, so that they may fill it in a way more to their liking? 
May we not well suppose, with the gentleman from Alaba- 
ma, (Mr. Lewis] that the friends of this resolution know 
there is in this Union:a tax-paying pcople, and then a tax- 
consuming people? May we not tremble for the principles 
of our Government when we see appeals to that descrip- 
tion of population to support this measure, who will sup- 
port it because one dollar is paid into one pocket without 
Considering that two are taken out of the other? But the 
otlier day the proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Ricaan nson] to undertake a system of edu- 
cation by this Government, was rejected upon the ground, 


as we all supposed, that the Government had no power 
over the subject. So soon, however, as a division of mo- 


ney among the States is proposed to effect the same ob- 
ject, gentlemen turn immediately round in its support. 


They are willing to do indirectly what they dare not do 
directly.. : - 

Sir, if there be gentlemen here who desire to ease the 
treasury of its masses of wealth, I beg leave to recom- 
mend that they pay the just claims upon this Government. 
If they are at’any loss to know what is to be done with 
their money, I point them to the war-worn soldier of the 
Revolution, and say, pay that debt of justice and of grati- 
tude. Sir, when I see a poor old soldier of the Revolution 
pennyless, houseless, comfortless; when I listen to his 
tales of heroic valor, and witness the ardor of his patriot- ' 
ism, and, at the same time, reficct on the wild, splendid, 
and expensive schemes of this Government, Thave turned 
away with a bleeding heart, and blushed for the honor of 
my country. . 

Another reflection has occurred to me. I look upon 
the system proposed to be established by this resolution, 
as an anti-emigration system—-a system which is intended 
to check the growth of the West. Has it come to this, 
sir? We- have had American systems-——anti-slavery sys- 
tems—and systems, the Lord knows what; and now we are ` 
to have an anti-emigration system to cripple the West, and 
to prevent the poor of the East from going to the West, 
and cultivating the fertile lands of the West. Money is 
to be divided among them at home—they. are to be educa- 
ted at home, and, I suppose, starve at home. Do you fear 
the increased and increasing power of the West? I hope 
not. ‘That power is your power; it is the power of the 
whole country, and should nat be feared by any part. 

Sir, I have done. ¥ have spoken what I believed to be 
the sentiments of the people whom I serve. I believe 
they cannot be bought up in the support of this resolution 
by any sum, much less the paltry and pitiful sum which 
would fall to their share under this distribution. I beg 
pardon of the committee for thus detaining them. But 
coming, as I do, from a new State—being the sole repre- 
sentative of a new State, whose interests I think are vitally 
interested, I felt myself constrained to enter into this 
discussion. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


The bill establishing Circuit Courts and abridging the 
jurisdiction of the District Covrts in the districts of In- 
diana, Ilinois, Missouri, Mississippi, the eastern district of 
Louisiana, and the southern district of Alabama, being 
under consideration, 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose, and said: 

Mr. Chairman: It becomes my duty to present to this 
committee the reasons wh'éh induced the Committee on 
the Judiciary to report the bill to the House which has 
just been read. In rising to discharge this duty, J feel 
conscious that the subject is in its nature dry and unin- 
teresting; but its importance’ demands -the attention of 
every member of this committee. In vain may we pass 
the most wise and salutary laws, unless we provide an 
efficient judiciary to carry their blessings and their bene- 
fits home to the people. Without such a judiciary, they 
reman a dead letter upon our statute book. 

This bill proposes, no new theory-—no untried experi- 
ment. It pursues the course which has been sanctioned 
by long experience. The Committee on the Judiciary did 
not seek to be wiser than those who have gone before us. 
This bill, therefore, provides nothing new for the old 
States of the Union. It merely extends to the new West- 
ern States that judicial system which has been found to be 
fully adequate to administer justice to all the States east 
of the Alleghany. ` 
Before I proceed to illustrate the necessity of this mea- 
sure, it is perhaps proper that I should briefly present to 
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tlie committee some of the prominent points of the judi- 
cial history of the United States. Our present system was 
called inte -existence by the judicial act of September, 
1789; and it demonstrates the wisdom and sagacity of the 
Congress of ‘that day, that they should, at the very first 
attempt, have adopted asystem, which, with but few alter- 
ations, has stood the test of an experience of forty years. 
Under-that act, the United States was divided into thirteen 
districts, for each of which a district judge was appointed, 
who was required to reside therein, and to hold a court 
to be called a district court. These district courts were 
entirely indépendent of each other. Eleven of these 
thirteen districts, consisting of the eleven States which 
were then members of the Union, were divided into three 
circuits, These were called the eastern, the middle, and 
the southern circuits. The eastern circuit was composed 
of the States of New Hampshire, Massachusctts, Connec- 
ticut, and New York; the middle, of the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia; 
wad the southern, of the States of South Carolina and 
Georgia. The remaining districts of Maine and Kentucky, 
not then members of the Union, were not embraced in 
any circuit; but their district courts were invested with 
the powers of a circuit court. 


Under this act, the Supreme Court of the United States | 


consisted of a chief justice and five associate justices. 

In each district of these three circuits, a circuit court 
was directed to be held twice in cach year, to be composed 
of any two justices of the Supreme Court, and the judge 
of the district. 

In June, 1790, the States of Rhode Island and North 
Carolina, and in March, 1791, that of Vermont, came into 
the Union. The districts of Rhode Island and Vermont 
were attached toe the eastern, and that of North Carolina 
to tke southern circuit. g 

The committee will observe, that the act of 1789 did 
not assign the justices of the Supreme Court to particular 
circuits, but intended that they should alternate in holding 
their circuit courts. It was soon found to be impractica- 
bie for them to perform the circuit duties required by this 
acte Under its operation, the six justices of the Supreme 
Court, besides the performance of their duties in bank, 
were required, in pairs, to hold circuit courts twice in 
each year, throughout the three circuits which embraced 
all the States of the Union. In 1792, they addressed the 
President of the United States upon the subject, who laid 
their communication before Congress. ‘This produced the 
act of March, 1795, which declared that any one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court, with the judge of the dis- 
trict, should compose the circuit court, This aet, by di- 
viding their duties, diminished their circuit labors one half, 
and enabled them, without difficulty, to attend all the cir- 
cuit courts. i 

‘rhus the Judiciary of the United States continued to be 
organized until the passage of the famous act of February 
1801. ‘This act produced great excitement throughout 
the country at the time of its passage, and met with strong 
public disapprobation. It withdrew the justices of the 
Supreme Court from the performance of circuit duties, 
and made them exclusively an appellate tribunal. Under 
its provisions, the United States were divided into six cir- 
cuits, and three judges were appointed for each of the 
first five of these circuits. For the sixth circuit, which 
consisted of the distrigts of East and West Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, only one circuit judge was appoint- 
ed; who, together with the district judges of Tennessee 
and Kentucky, composed the court for that circuit. The 
district courts throughout this circuit were abolished, and 
their duties werc transferred to the circuit court. Such was 
ihe provision which this act made for the performance of 
these circuit duties, which had been ably and satisfactorily 
discharged by the six justices of the Supreme Court pre- 
vious to its passage, ` 


The act of 1801 had but a brief existence.. It was swept 
from the statute book in little more than one-year after it 
became a law, by the repealing act of March, 1802. Alithe 
judges created under it were thus legislated out of: office. 
This has been called a high-handed proceeding, and it is 
one which ought never to be resorted to except in extreme 
cases; but yet, in my opinion, experience has justified the 
measure, and has proved that such an extreme case then 
existed. But more of this hereafter. Fi 

` In April, 1802, the judicial system was re-organized, and 
placed upon the foundation on which it now rests. The 
old thirteen States, together with Vermont, were divided 
into six circuits, the first composed of ‘the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island; the second, 
of the States of Connecticut, New York, and Vermont; 
the third, of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; the fourth, of 
Maryland and Delaware; the fifth, of Virginia and North 
Carolina; and the sixth, of South Carolina and. Georgia. 
These circuits have ever since continued the same, except 
that Maine, since its admission into the Union,’ has been 
annexed to the fiyst circuit. This act was the first which 
assigned to each justice of the Supreme Court a particular 
circuit. From the passage of the judicial act of 1789, until 
that of April, 1802, the justices of the Supreme Court alter- 
nated and travelled over all the circuits. Since that time, 
each one of them has been confined: to a single circuit. 
The act of 1802 proceeded still further, and recognised 
the principle that the justices of the Supreme Court ought. 
to reside within their respective circuits. At the date o 
its passage, four of the justices resided within the circuits 
to which it assigned them. Upon the resignation of Mr. 
Justice Moore in 1804, whose. residence was in the fifth, 
but who was assigned to the sixth circuit, the present Mr. 
Justice Johnston was appointed his successor. Ever since 
that time, all the justices of the Supreme Court have re- 
sided within their respective circuits; except the late Judge 
Washington. And of that lamented judge, permit me to 
say; that although he was‘the citizen of a State out of the 
limits of his circuit, yet his judicial character was held in 
as high estimation by the people of Pennsylvania, as will 
be that of any man who shall probably ever become his 
successor. : 

Kentucky, which became a State of the Union in 1792, 
land Tennessee in 1796, were not embraced: within the 
circuits created by the act of 1802. Each of them con- 
tinued to have a district court, which, in addition to the 
ordinary powers of such a-court, was invested with the 
jurisdiction of a circuit court. Ohio became a member 
of the Union in 1802; and, in February, 1807, Congress 
established a seventh circuit, to consist of the States. of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. Under this act, a sixth 
associate justice of the Supreme Court was appointed, to 
reside within the seventh circuit, and to hold the circuit 
courts. This circuit has always been too extensive, and 
the duties-of the judge have ever been too laborious to be 
performed by any one man. l 

After the passage of the act of 1807, each of the eighteen 
States which then composed the Federal Union, were pro- 
vided with a circuit court. That.act, inthis respect, placed 
them all upon-a equal footing. ` ak , 

Since the year 1807, six new States have been added to 
the Union: Louisiana, in 1812; Indiana, in 1816; Missis- 
sippi, in 1817; Hlinois, in 1818; Alabama, in 1819; and. 
Missouri, in 1821. - 

The purpose of this bill is to extend the circuit court 
system to these new States; and, in doing so, to. make such | 
an arrangement of the two new circuits which it proposes 
to establish, as will enable the courts to transact the busi- 
ness of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Before I proceed to discuss the merits. of this bill, it is 
necessary, to a correct understanding of the subject, that 
I should present to the committee the great outlines of 

the Jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United States, 
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I need scarcely repeat, that they are composed of ‘one of; Court in Washington, we must all admit that his labors are 


the justices of the Supreme Court and the judge of the dis- 
trict in which they are held.. They do. not possess origi- 
nal jurisdiction in any case; unless the sum in controversy 
exceeds five hundred dollars. Above that amount they 
have unlimited original cognizance, concurrent with the 
courts of the several States, of all suits of a civil nature, 
at common law or in equity, in which the United States 
are plaintiffs, or in which an alien is one party, and the citi- 
zen. of a State the other;.or in which the controversy~is 
between a citizen of the State where the suit is brought, 
and a citizen of another State. If an alien be sued ina 
State court by any State or the citizen of a State, or if 
the citizen of another State be sued in a State court by a 
citizen of the State in which the sùit is brought, the de- 
‘fendant in cither case may remove the cause into the cir- 
cuit court of the United States. The jurisdiction of the 
circuit court also extends to controversies between citi- 
zens of the same State, claiming lands under grants of dif- 
ferent States; and causes of ‘this nature may be removed 
by éither party from the courts of the States into the cir- 
cuit court., Besides this extended original jurisdiction, 
the circuit courts ‘are courts of appeal, in’ which the judg- 
ments and decrees of the district courts may be reviewed, 
in.all civil cases in which the sum in controversy exceeds 
fifty dollars. - When we consider that the district courts 


‘* have cxclusive original cognizance of all civil causes oft 


admiralty and maritime jurisdiction,” this single branch of 
their. power. must,be the fruitful source of many appeals 
to the circuit courts. r : 

‘The judgments or decrees of the circuit courts arc final 
and conclusive in all cases in which the amount in contro- 
versy docs not exceed two thousand dollars, unless when 
the two judges who compose them are divided. in opinion 
upon some point which may have arisen during the trial. 

The circuit courts also possess exclusive original juris- 
diction of all crimes of an aggravated nature committed 
against the United States; and they have concurrent juris- 
diction with the district courts of all other offences. ‘Their 
judgments in all criminal cases are conclusive, unless the 
judges are divided in opinion. -I£ there has been such a 
division between them, cither in a civil or criminal case, 
the point of disagreement may be certified. to the next Su- 
preme Court for a final decision. 

Having thus given a hasty sketch of the history of the 
Judiciary of the United States, and of the jurisdiction of 
the circuit Courts which this bill proposes to extend to the 
six new States of the Union, 4 shall now procecd to pre- 
sent the views of the Committee on the Judiciary in rela- 
tion to this important subject. In doing this, 1 feel that, 
before I can expect the passage of the bill, I must satisfy 
the committee, first, that such a change or modification-.of 

the: present judiciary system ought to be adopted, as will 
_- place the Western States on an equal footing’ with the 
other States of the Union; and, second, that the present 
bill contains the best provisions, which, under ‘all. the cir- 
cumstances, can be devised for accomplishing this pur- 
pose.: a ; , 

Amd first, in-vregard to the States of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. It may be said that the cxisting law has 
already established circuit courts in these three States, 
and why then should they complain? In answer to this 
question, I ask gentlemen to look at a map of the United 
States, and examine the extent of this circuit. The dis- 
tance which the judge is compelled to travel, by land, for 
the purpose of attending the different circuit courts, is, 
of itself, almost sufficient, in a few years, to destroy any 
common constitution. From Columbus, in Ohio, be pro- 
ceeds. to Frankfort, in Kentucky; from Frankfort to Nash- 
ville; and from Nashville, atéross the Cumberland moun- 
tail, to Knoxville. Wher we reflect that, in addition to 
his attendance of the courts in each of these States, twice 
in the Year; he is obliged: annually to attend the Supreme 


$ 


very severe. 

This circuit is not only too extensive, but there is a 
great press of judicial. business in exch of the States of 
which it is composed, In addition to the ordinary sources 
of litigation for the circuit courts throughout the Union, 
particular causes have existed for its extraordinary accu- 
mulation in each of these. States. Et will be recollected 
that, under the constitution and taws of the United States, 
the circuit courts may try land causes. between eitizens of 
the same State, provided they claim under grants from 
different States. In 'Sennessee, grants under that State 
and the State of North’ Carolina, for the same Jand, often 
come into conflict in the circuit court. The interfering 
grants of Virginia and Kentucky are a fruitful source of 
business for the circuit court of Kentucky. These causes, 
from their very nature, are difficult and important, and 
must occupy much time and attention. Within the Vir- 
ginia military district of Ohio, there are also many disput- 
ed land titles. ; : 

Another cause has contributed much to swell the busi- 
ness of the circuit court of Kentucky. "The want of con- 
fidence of the citizens of other States in the, judicial tri- 
bunals of that State, bas greatly added to the pumber of 
suits in the circuit court. Many plaintitls, who could, with 
greater expedition, have recovered their demands in the 
courts af the State, were compelled, by the impolitic acts 
of the State Legislature, to resort to the courts of the 
United States. Whilst-these laws were enforced by the 
State courts, they were disregarded by those of the Union. 
In making these remarks, I am confident no representa- 
tive from that patriotic State will mistake my meaning. I 
rejoice that the difficulties are now at an end, and that the 
people of Kentucky have discovered the ruinous policy of 
interposing the arm of the law to skield a debtor from 
the just demands of his creditor. That gallant and chi- 
valrous people, who possess a finer soil and a finer climate 
than any other State of the Union, will now, E trust, im- 
prove and enjoy the bounties which nature has bestowed 
upon them with a lavish land. As their experience has 
been severe, I trust their reformation will be complete. 
Still, however, many of the causes which originated in past 
years, are yet depending in the circuit court of that State. 

In 1826, when a similar bill was before this Mouse, we 
had the most authentic information that there were nine 
hundredand fifty causes then pending in the circuit court of 
Kentucky, one hundred. and sixty in the circuit court for 
the western district, and about the same number in that 
for the eastern district of Tennessee, and upwards of two: 
hundred in Ohio. Upon that occasion, a memorial was 
presented from the bar of Nashville, signed by G. W. 
Campbell as chairman, and Felix Grundy, at present a Se- 
nator of the United States, as secretary. These gentle- 
men are hoth well known to this House, and to the coun- 
try. ‘Phat memorial declares that “the seventh circuit, 
consisting of Kentucky, Ohio, and Tennessee, is too large 
for the duties of it to be devolved en one man; and it was 
absolutely impossible for the judge assigned to this circuit 
to fulfil the letter of the law designating his duties. Such 
has been the delay of justice in the State of ‘Fennessee, 
“that some of the important causes now pending in thei 
circuit courts are older than ‘the professional career of al- 
most every manat the bar.” watt 

The number of causes depending in the seventh cireut, 
Lam informed, has been somewhat. reduced since 1826; 
but still the cvil is great, and demands a remedy. Jf it 
were possible for onc man to transact the judicial business 
of that circuit, I should have as much confidence that it 
would be accomplished by the justice of the Supreme Court 
to which it is.assigned, as by any other judge im the Union. 
His ability and his perseverance are well known to the na 
tion. The labor, however, both of hody and mind, is toa 
great for any individual, 
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Has not the delay of jostice inthis circuit almost amount- 
ed to its denial? Arethe States which compose it placed 


asour right. But there are several other good reasons why 
the system ought to be extended to these States. And, in the 


upon the same footing-inthis respect, with other States of |first place, the justices of the Supreme Court.aré selected 


the Union? Have -they“not.a right to complain? Many |from the very highest order of the profession. 


evils follow. in the train-of tardy justice. It deranges the 
whole business of society, It tempts the dishonest and. 
the heedy to'set up. unjust and fraudulent defences against 
the payment-of just debts, knowing that the day of trial is 
far. distant. It thus ruins the honest creditor, by depriy- 
ing him.of the funds which he had a right to expect at or 
near. the appointed. time of payment; and it ultimately 
tends-to. destroy all confidence. between man and man. 

A greater curse can scarcely. be inflicted upon the peo- 
ple of any State, than to have their land titles unsettled. 
‘What, then, must be the condition of Tennessee, where 
there are:many disputed land titles, when-we are inform- 
ed, by. undoubted authority, ‘that some of the important 
causes now pending in their circuit courts are older than 
the professional career of almost every manat the bar.” 
Instead of being astonished at the complaints of the peo- 
ple of this-circuit, Lam astonished at.their forbearance. 
A judiciary, able and willing to compel men to perform 
their contracts,-and to- decide their controversies, is one 
of the greatest. political blessings. which any people can 
enjoy; and it is one. which the people of this country 
havea right to expect fromitheir Government. The pre- 
sent bill proposes to accomplish this object, by creating a 
new circuit out of the States of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
This circuit will afford sufficient employment for one jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 


_, Without insisting further upon the propriety, nay, the | greater. 
necessity, of organizing the circuit courts, of Ohio, Ken- | ) i n 
| A citizen of these States may be deprived of his life, or of 


tucky, and. Tennessee, in such a manner as to enable them 


There is 
scarcely a lawyer in the United States who would not be 
proud of an elevation to that bench. Aman ambitious of 
honest fame ought not to desire a more exalted theatre for 
the display of ability and usefulness. Besides, the salary 
annexed to this office is sufficient to command the best ta- 
lents of the country. fask you, sir, is it nota serious 
grievance for those States to be deprived of the services 
of such aman in their courts? Task you whether it is equal 
justice, that whilst, in eighteen States of this Union, no 
man can be deprived of ‘his life, his liberty, or his pro- 
perty, by the judgment of a circuit court, without the 
concurrence of two judges, and one of them a justice of 
the Supreme Court, in the remaining six the fate of the 
citizen is determined by the decision of a single district 
judge? Who are,’ generally speaking, these. district 
judges? In asking this question, I mean to treat them with 
no disrespect. ‘They receive but small salaries, and their 
sphere of action is confined to their own particular dis- 
tricts. There is nothing cither in the salary or in the sta- 
tion which would induce a distinguished lawyer, unless 
under peculiar circumstances, to accept the appointment. 
And. yet the judgment of this individual, in six States of 
the Union, is final and conclusive, in all cases of law, of 
equity, and of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, where- 
in the amount of the controversy does not exceed two 
thousand dollars. Nay, the grievance is incomparably 
His opinion in all criminal cases, no matter how 
aggravated may be their nature, is final and conclusive. 


to transact the business of the people, | shall now proceed |his character, which ought to be dearer than life, by the 


to consider the situation of the six new States, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississippi, illinois, Alabama, and Missouri. Their 
grievances are ofa, different character... They. do not so 
much complain of the ‘delay ‘of justice, as that Congress 
have so long refused to extend to them the circuit court 
system, as it exists in all the other States, As they suc- 
cessively came into the Union, they were each provided 
with a district court and a district judge, possessing circuit 
court powers. . Theacts which introduced them into our 
political family declare :that they shall. “be admitted. into 
the Union. on, an equal footing with the-original States, in 
all respects. whatever.” . Edo not mean to contend that 
by virtue of these acts we were bound. immediately to ex- 
tend to them the circuit court system. | Such has not been 
the practice of Congress, in regard to other States in a-si- 
milar situation.. J contend, however, that. these acts do 


‘That time has, in my 
siete, w been nearly eighteen 
years.a member of the, Union, andas one.of our. most com- 
mercial States; and yet, until this day, she. has been with- 
out.a circuit court. It is more than: thirteen years since 
Indiana. was admitted; and even our youngest sister, Mise 
sour, will soon have been nine. years in the family. Why 
should’ not these six States be admitted to the same judi- 
cial. privileges which all the others now enjoy? Even if 
there were no better reason, they havea right to demand 
it for the mere sake of uniformity. I admit this is an ar- 
gument dictated. by State pride; butis not that a noble 
fecling? Is it not a feeling-which will.ever characterize 
freemen?. | Have they not a right to say to us, if the circuit 
court system be good for you, it-will be good -for us? You 
have no right to.exclusive privileges. If you-are sove- 
reign States, so are aves. By the terms of our admission, 
we.are perfectly your equal, We have Jong submitted to 
the avant of this system, from. deference to your. judginent; 
bat the day has now arrived when we demand it from you 


sentence ofa district judge; against which there is no re- 
dress, and from which there can be no appeal. 

There is another point of view in which the inequality 
and injustice of thé present system, in the new States, is 
very striking. In order to produce a final decision, both 
the judges of a circuit court must concur. If they be di- , 
vided in opinion, the point of difference is certified to the - 
Supreme Court, for their decision; and this, whether the 
amount in controversy be great or small. The same rule 
applies to criminal cases., In such a court, no man can be 
deprived of life, of liberty, or of property, by a criminal 
prosecution, without the clear opinion of the two judges 
that his conviction is sanctioned by the laws of the- land. 
If the question be doubtful and important, or if it be one 
of the first impression, the judges, even. when they do not 
really differ, otten agree to divide, pro forma, so that the 
point may be solemnly argued and decided in the Supreme 
Court. Thus, the citizen of every State in which a circuit 
court exists, has a shield of protection cast over him, of 
which he cannot be deprived, without the deliberate 
opinion of two judges; whilst the district judge of the six 
new Western States must alone finally decide every crimi- 
nal question, and every civil controversy in which the 
amount in dispute does not exceed two thousand dollars. 

“Tathe eastern districtof Louisiana, the causes of admi- 
ralty and. maritime , jurisdiction decided by the district 
court must be numerous and important.: Ifa circuit court 
were established. for that State, a‘party. who considered 
himsclf aggrieved might appeal to it from the district court 
in every case in which the amount in controversy exceeded 
fifty dollars. At present there isno appeal, unless the va- 
lue of the controversy exceeds two thousand dollars; and 
then it must be made directly to the Suprenie Court, a 
tribunal so far remote from the city of New Orleans, 
as to deter suitors from availing themselves of this pri- 
vilege. 
~ Ishall not farther-exhaust the patience of the commit- 
tec on this branch of the subject. -F flatter myself that I 
have demonstrated the necessity for such an alteration of 
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_ the existing laws, as will confer upon the people of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and of the. six new Western 
States, the same benefits from the judiciary, as those which 
the people of the other States now enjoy. . 

The gréat question, then, which remains for discussion 
is, does the present bill present:the best plan for accom- 
plishing this purpose, which, under all circurnstances, can 
be devised? Itis incumbent, upon me to sustain the af- 
firmative of this proposition. ‘There have been but two 
plans proposed to the Committee on the Judiciary, and but 
two can be proposed, with the least hope of success. The 
one an extension of the present system, which the bill now 
before the committee contemplates, and the other a resort 
to the system which was adopted in the days of the elder 
Adams, of detaching the justices of the Supreme Court 
from the performance of circuit duties, and appointing cir- 
cuit judges to take their places. After much reflection 
upon. this subject, I do not think that. the two systems can 


citizens of a republic are worshippers of power, as well as 
the subjects of amonarchy. Would you think it wise to 
bring the justices of the Supreme Court from their resi- 
dence in the States, where they breathe the pure air of 
the country, and assemble them here within the very vor-. 
tex of Executive, influence? Instead of being indepen- 
dert judges, scattered over the surface of the Union, 
their feelings identified with the States of which they are 
citizens, is there no danger, that, in the lapse of time, 
you would convert them into minions of the Executive? 
Iam far, very far, from supposing that any man, who ei- 
ther is or who will be a justice of the Supreme Court, 
could be actually corrupted; but if you place them ina 
situation where they or their relatives would naturally be- 
come candidates for Executive patronage, you place them, 
in some degree, under the control of Executive influence. 
If there should now exist any just cause for the com- 
plaints against the Supreme Court, that in their decisions 


be compared, without producing a conviction in favor of|they are partial to federal rather than to State authority, 


that which has long been established. The system of de- 
taching the judges of the Supreme Court from the circuits 
has been already tried, and it has already met the decided 
hostility of the people of this country. No act passed 
during the stormy and turbulent administration of the el- 
der Adams, which excited more general indignation among 
the people. The courts which it established were then, 
and have been ever since, branded with the name of the 
“< midnight judiciary.” I am far from being one of thuse 
who believe the people to be infallible. They are often 
deceived by the arts of demagogues: but this deception 
endures. only for a season. They are always honest, and 
possess much sagacity: If, therefore, they get wrong, 
it is almost certain they will speedily return to correct 
opinions. They have long since done justice to other acts 
of that administration, which at the time they condemned; 
but the feeling against the judiciary established under it 
remains the same. Indeed, many now condemn that sys- 
tem, who were formerly its advocates. In 1826, when a 
bill; similar in its provisions to the bill now before the com- 
mittee, was under discussion in this House, a motion was 
made by a gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Mxncrr] to re- 
commit it to the Committee on the Judiciary, with an in- 
struction so to amend it, as to discharge the Judges of the 
Supreme Court from attendance on the circuit courts, and 
to provide a uniform system for the administration of jus- 
tice in the inferior courts of the United States. Although 
this motion was sustained with zeal and eloquence and 
ability by the mover, and by several other gentlemen, yet, 
when it came to the vote, it was placed in a lean minority, 
and, L believe, was negatived withouta division. Itis moral- 
ly certain that such a bill could not now be carried. It would 
therefore haye been vain and idle in the Committee on the 
Judiciary to have reported such a bill. If the Western 
States should be doomed to wait for a redress of their 
grievances, until public opinion shall change upon this 
subject, it willy probably, be a long time before they will 
obtain relief. 

But, sir, there are most powerful reasons for believing 
that public opinion upon this subject is correct. What 
would be the natural consequences of detaching the 
judges of the Supreme Court from circuit duties? ` It 
would bring them and their families from the circuits in 
which they now reside; and this city would become their 
permanent residence. They would naturally come here; 
because here, and no where else, would they then have 
official business to transact. What would be the proba- 
ble effect of such.a change of residence? The tendency 
of every thing within the ten miles square is towards 
the Executive of the Union. He is here the centre of at- 

` traction.. No matter what political revolutions’ may take 
plac, no matter who may be up or who may be down, 
the ‘proposition’ is equally trae. Human nature is not 
changed under a republican Government. We find that 


(and I do not say that there is,) that which at present may 
be but an‘imaginary fear might soon become a substantial 
reality. I would place them beyond the reach of temp- 
tation. I would suffer them to remain, as they are at pre- 
sent, citizens of their respective States, visiting this city 
annually to discharge their high duties, as members of the 
Supreme Court. This single view of the subject, if there 
were no other, ought in my judgment to be conclusive. 

Let us now suppose, for the sake of the argument, that the 
withdrawal of the justices of the Supreme Court from their 
circuit duties, and their residence inthis city, would produce 
nosuch effects, as lapprehend, upon the judgesthemsclves; 
what would be the probable effect upon public opinion? It 
has been said, and wisely said, that the first object of every 
judicial tribunal ought to be to do justice; the second, to 
satisfy the people that justice has been done. It is of the 
utmost importance in this country that the judges of the 
Supreme Court should possess the confidence of the pub- 
lic. This they-now do in an eminent degree. How have 
they acquired it? By travelling over their circuits, and 
personally showing themselves to the people of the coun- 
try, in the able and honest discharge of their high duties, 
and by their extensive intercourse with the members of 
the profession on the circuits in each State, who after all 
are the best judges of judicial merit, and whose opinions 
upon this subject have a powerful influence upon the com- 
munity. Elevated above the‘storms of faction and of 
party which have sometimes lowered over us, like the 
sun, they have pursued their steady course, unawed by 
threats, unseduced by flattery. They have thus acquired 
that public confidence, which never fails to follow the 
performance of great and good’actions, when brought 
home to the personal observation of the people. 

Would they continue to enjoy this extensive public 
confidence, should they no longer be seen by the people 
of the States, in the discharge of their high and important 
duties, but be confined, in the exercise of them, to the 
gloomy and vaulted apartment which they now occupy in 
this capitol? Would they not be considered as a distant 
and dangerous tribunal? Would the people, when ex- 
cited by strong feeling, patiently submit to have the most 
solemn acts of their State Legislatures swept from the 
statute book, by the decision of judges whom they never 
saw, and whom they had been taught to considér with 
jealousy and suspicion? At present, even in those States 
where their decisions have been most violently opposed, 
the highest:respect has been felt for the judges by whom 
they were pronounced; because the people: have had an 
opportunity of personally knowing that they were both 
great and good men. Look at the iNustrious individual 
who is now the Chief Justice of the United States. His 
decisions upon constitutional questions have ever been 
hostile to the opinions of a vast majority of the people of 
his own State; and yet with what respect and veneration 
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has he been viewed by Virginia? Is -there a, Virginian, 
whose heart does not beat. with honest pride when the 
just fame of the Chief Justice is the subject of conversa- 
tion? They consider hir, as he truly is, one of the great- 
est and best men which. this country has ever produced. 
Think ye that such would have been the case, had he been 
confined to the city of Washington, and never known to 
the people, “except in pronouncing judgments in this ca- 
pitol, annulling their State laws, and calculated to humble 
their State pride? Whilst I continue to be a member of 
this House, I shall never incur the odium of giving a vote 
for any change in the judiciary system, the effect of which 
would, in my opinion, diminish the: respect in. which the 
Supreme Court is now held by the people of this country. 

The judges whom you would appoint to perform the 
circuit duties, if able-and honest men, would soon take 
the place which the judges of the Supreme Court now 
occupy in the affections of the people; and the reversal 
of their judgments, when they happened to be in accord- 
ance with strong public feeling, would naturally increase 
the mass of discontent against the Supreme Court. 

There are other reasons, equally powerful, against the 
withdrawal of the judges from the circuits. What ef- 
fect «would ‘such a-meastire probably produce upon the 
ability of-the judges themselves to perform their duties? 
Would it not be very. unfortunate? 

No judges upon earth ever had such various and im- 
portant duties to perform, as the justices of the Supreme 
Court. In England, whence we have derived our laws, 
they have distinct courts of equity, courts of common 
law, courts of admiralty, and courts in which the civil 
law is administered. In each of these courts, they have 
distinct judges; and perfection in any of these branches 
is certain to. be rewarded by the honors of that country. 
The judges of our Supreme Court, both on their circuits 
and in bank, are called upon to adjudicate on all these 
codes. But this is not all.. “Our Union consists of twen- 
ty-four sovereign States, in all of which there are differ- 
ent laws and peculiar customs. The common and equity 
law have thus been changed and inflected into.a hundred 
different shapes, and adapted to the various wants and 
opinions of the different members of our confederacy, 
The judicial act of 1789 declares ** that the laws of the 
several States, except where the constitution, treaties, or 
statutes of. the United States shall otherwise require or 
provide,” shall be regarded as rules of decision in the 
courts of the United States. The justices of the Supreme 
Court ought, therefore, to be acquainted with the cver- 
varying codes of the different States. 

There is still another branch of their jurisdiction, of a 
grand and imposing character, which places them far 
above the celebrated Amphyctionic council. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has made them the arbi- 
ters between conflicting sovereigns. They decide whether 
the sovereign power of the States ‘has been exercised in 
conformity with the constitution and laws of the United 
States; and, if this has not been done, they declare the 
laws of the.State Legislatures to be void... Their deci- 
sions thus control the exercise of sovereign power. No. 
tribunal ever‘existed, possessing the same, or even similar 
authority. Now, sir, suppose you bring these judges to 
Washington, and employ them in bank but six weeks or 
two months in the-year,.is-it not certain that they will 
gradually become less and less fit to decide upon these 
different codes, and that they will at length nearly lose 
all recollection of the peculiar local laws of.the different 
States? Every judicial duty which each of them would 
then be. required to perform, would be to prepare and 
deliver a few opinions annually in bank. 

The judgment, like every other faculty of the mind, 
requires exercise to preserve its vigor. That Judge who 
decides the most causes, is likely to decide them the best. 
He who is in the daily habit of applying general princi- 


ples to the decision of cases, as they arise upon the cir- 
cuits, is at the same time qualifying himself in the best 
manner for the duties ‘of his station on the bench of the 
Supreme Court. ` at, É 
Is it probable that the long literary leisure of the judges 
in this city, during ten months of the year, would be de- 
voted to searching the two hundred volumes of jarring de- 
cisions of State courts, or in studying the acts of twenty- 
four State Legislatures? The man must have a singular 
taste and a firm resolution, who, in his closet, could travel 
over this barren waste.. And even if he should, what 
would be the consequence? The truth is, such know- 
ledge cannot be obtained; and after it has been acquired, 
it cannot be preserved, except by constant practice. 
There are subjects which, when the memory has once 
grasped, it retains for ever. . It has no such attachment 
‘for acts of Assembly, acts of Congress, and reports of ad- 
judged cases, fixing their construction. ‘This species of 
knowledge, under the present system, will always be pos- 
sessed by the judges of the Supreme Court; because, in 
the performance of their circuit duties, they are placed 
in a situation in which itis daily expounded to them, and 
in which théy are daily compelled to decide questions 
arising upon it. . Change this system, make them exclu- 
sively judges of an appellate court, and you render it 
highly probable that their knowledge of the general 
principles of the laws of their country will become more. 
and more faint, and that they will finally almost lose the 
recollection of the peculiar local systems of the different 
States. ‘< Practice makes perfect,” isa maxim applica- 
ble to every pursuit in life. It applies with peculiar force 
to that of a judge. I think I might appeal for the truth 
of this position to the long experience of the distinguish- 
ed gentleman from New York, now by my side, [Mr. 
Srzncer.] A man, by study, may become a profound 
lawyer in theory, but. nothing except practice can make 
him an able judge. TI call upon every member of the 
profession in this House to say whether he does not feel 
himself to be a better lawyer at the end of a long term, 
than at the beginning. It is the circuit employment, im- 
posed upon the judges of England and the United States, 
which has rendered them what they are. In my opinion, 
both the usefulness and the character of the Supreme 
Court depend much upon its continuance. 

_ L now approach what I know will be urged as the 
greatest objection to the passage of this bill—that it will 
extend the number of the judges of the Supreme Court 
tonine. If the nécessities of the country required that 
their number should be increased to ten, I would feel no 
objection to such a measure. - ‘The time has not yet ar- 
rived, however, when, in my opinion, sucha necessity. 
exists. Gentlemen, in considering this subject, ought to 
take those extended views which belong to stafesmen. 
When we reflect upon the vast extent of our country, and 
the various systems of law under which the people of the 
different States are governed, I cannot conceive that nine 
or even ten judges are too great a number to compose 
our appellate tribunal. That number would afford a ju- 
dicial representation upon the bench of cach large por- 
tion of the Union. . Not, sir, a-representation of sectional 
feelings or of the party, excitements of the day, but of that 
peculiar species of: legal knowledge. necessary to adjudi- 
cate wiscly upon the laws of the different States. For 
example, I ask what judge now upon the bench possess- 
cs, or Can possess, a practical knowledge of the laws of 
Louisiana? Their system is so peculiar, that it is almost 
impossible fora man to decide correctly upon all cases 
arising under it, who has never been practically acquaint- 
ed with the practice of their courts. Increase the num- 
ber of judges to nine, and you will then have them scat- 
tered throughout all the various portions of the Union. 
The streams of legal knowledge peculiar to the different 
States will then flow to.the bench of the Supreme Court 


‘as to a gr 
ed throughout the Union. 


There will then always be 
sufficient local information upon the bench, if I may use 
the expression, to detect all the ingenious fallacies of the 
bar, and to enable them to decide correctly upon local 
questions. J admit, if the judges were ‘confined to ap- 
pellate duties alone, nine or ten would probably be too 


great anumhber. Then there might be danger that some 
of them would become mere non-entities, contenting them- 
selves simply with voting aye or ‘no in the majority or mi- 
nority. There would then also be danger that the Ex- 
ecutive might select inefficient men for this high station, 
who were his personal favorites, expecting their incapa- 
city to be shielded from. public observation by the splen- 
did talents of some of the other judges upon the bench. 
Under the present system we have no such danger to ap- 
prehénd. - Each judge must now feel his own personal 
responsibility. He is obliged to preside in the courts 
throughout his circuit, and to bring home the law and the 
-justice of his country to his fellow-citizens in each of the 
districts of which it is composed. Much is expected 
froma judge placed in his exalted station; and he must 
attain to the high standard of public opinion by which he 
is judged, or inéur the reproach of holding an office to 
which he is not entitled. No man in any station in this 
country can place himself above public opinion. 

‘Upon the subject of judicial appointments, public opi- 
nion has always been correct. No-factious demagogue, 
no man, merely because he has sung hosannas to the pow- 
ers that be, can arrivé at the bench of the Supreme Court. 
The Executive himself will always be constrained by the 
force of public sentiment, whilst the present system con- 
tinues, to scléct judges for that court from the ablest and 
best men of the circuit; and such has been the course 
which he has hitherto almost invariably pursued. Were 
he to pursue any other, he would inevitably incur popular 
odium. Under the existing system, there can be no dan- 
ger in increasing thenumber of the judges to nine. But 
take them from their circuits, destroy their feeling of 
personal responsibility by removing them from the inde- 
pendent courts over which they now preside, and make 
them merely an appellate tribunal, and I admit there 
would be danger, not only of improper appointments, but 
that a portion of therm, in the lapse of time, might be- 
come incompetent to discharge the duties of their station. 

But, sir, have we no examples of appellate courts con- 
sisting of a greater number than either nine or ten judges, 
which have been approved by experience? The Senate of 
the State of New York has always been their court of 
appeuls; and, notwithstanding they changed their consti- 
tution a few years ago, so much were the people attached 
to this court, that it remains unchanged.” In England, the 
twelve judges, in’ fact,” compose the court of appeals. 
Whenever the House of Lords sits ina judicial character, 
they are summoned to attend, and their opinions are de- 
cisive of almost every question... T do not pretend to 
spéeak-accurately, but 1 doubt whether the House of Lords 
have decided two cases, in opposition to the opinion of the 
judges, for the last fifty years. In England, there is also 
the court of exchequer chamber, consisting of the twelve 
judges, and sometimes ef the lord chancellor also, into 
which such causes may be adjourned from the three supe- 
rior courts, as the judges find to be difficult of decision, 
before any judgment is given upon them in the court in 
which they originated. ‘The court of exchequer cham- 
ber is also a court of appeals, in the strictest sense of the 
word, in many- cases which I shall not take time to enu- 
merate. F i 

T cannot avoid believing that the prejudice which exists 
in the minds of some gentlemen, against increasing the 
number of the judges of the Supreme Court. to ninc, 
‘arises’ from the circumstance that the appellate courts of 
the different States generally consist of a fewer number. 
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It does not follow that because four or five may be a suffi- 
cient number in a single State where one uniform sys- 
‘tem of laws prevails, nine or ten would be too many on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, which administers the 
laws of twenty-four States, and decides questions arising 
under all the codes in use in the civilized world. Indeed, 
if four or five judges be not too many for the court of 
appeals in a State, itis a strong argument that nine or ten 
‘are not too great a number for the court of appeals of the 
Union. Upon the whole, I ask, would it be wise in this 
committee, disregarding the voice of experience, to de- 
stroy a system which has worked well in practice for forty 
years, and resort to a dangerous and untried experiment, 
merely from a vague apprehension tNat nine judges will 
destroy. the usefulness and character of that court, which 
has been raised by seven to its present exalted elevation? 

"It will, no doubt, be objected to this bill, as it has been 
upon a former occasion, that the present system cannot be 
permanent, and that, ere long, the judges of the Supreme 
Courts must, from necessity, be withdrawn from their cir- 
cuits. To this objection there is a conclusive answer. 
We know that the system is now sufficient for the wants 
of the country, and-Jet posterity provide for themselves. 
Let us not establish courts which are unnecessary in the 
present day, because we believe that hereafter they may 
be required to do the business of the country. 

But, if it were necessary, I believe it might be demon- 
strated that ten justices of the Supreme Court: vill be 
sufficient to do all the judicial business of the ‘country, 
which is required of them under the présent system, until 
the youngest member of this House shall be sleeping with 
his fathers. Six judges have done all the business of the 
States cast of the Alleghany mountains, from the adoption 
of the federal constitution up till this day; and still their 
duties are not laborious. If it should be deemed proper 
by Congress, these fifteen Eastern States might be arrang- 
ed into five circuits instead of six, upon the occurrence of 
the next vacancy in any of them, without the least incon- 
venience cither to the judges or to the people; and thus 
it would be rendered unnecessary to increase the bench 
of the Supreme Court beyond nine, even after the admis- 
sion of Michigan and Arkansas into the Union. The busi- 
ness of the federal courts, except in a few Slates, will 
probably increase but little for along time to come. One 
branch of it must, before many years, be entirely lopped 
away. I allude to the controversies between citizens of 
the same State claiming lands under grants from different 
States.. This will greatly diminish their business both in 
‘Tennessee and Kentucky. Besides, the State tribunals 
will generally be preferred by aliens and by citizens of 
other States for thé mere recovery of debts, on account 
of their superior expedition. 

I should here close my remarks, if it were not necessary 
to direct the attention of the committee for a few minutes 
to the details of the bill. And here permit me to express 
my regret that my friend from Kentucky (Mr. Wicx- 
uirre) has thought proper to propose an amendment to 
add three, instead of two, judges to the Supreme Court. 
Had a majority of the Committee on the Judiciary believ- 
ed ten judges, instead of nine, to be necessary, I should 
have yielded my opinion, as I did upon a former occasion, 
and given the bill my support inthe House. This I should 
have done, to prevent division among its friends, believing 
it to be a mere question of time: for ten will become ne- 
cessary in a few years, unless the number of the Eastern 
circuits should be reduced to five. 

[Here Mr. WICKLIFFE asked if it were in order to 
refer to his amendment, as it was not yet before the com- 
mittee. } . : 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would not further refer to it 
at present. The bill proposes to create one new circuit 
out of Mississippi, the eastern district of Louisiana, and 
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‘the southéin: district of Alabama. 
three’ districts, 
lence. There communication by water, between Nat- 
chez, New Q s, and:Mobile, the places at. which the 
circuit courts will be held-for the whole distance, which is 
always safe and expeditious. No other arrangement could 
have been made; unless Alabama had been connected with 
Tennessee; and that would have been extremely inconve- 
nient: Ihave a certificate from the Post Office Depart- 
menit in-my possession, ‘stating the distance from Nashville 
to Mobile to be four hundrd and thirty-nine miles. ‘The 
road is not good; the streams are notbridged, and it passes 
through a new country, and. part of the way through an 
Indian nation. © In order to-attend the circuit court at Mo- 
bile, the judge would be compelled to travel overthis road, 
from a healthy intova:gickly climate, twice in each year, a 
total distance of one‘thousand seven hundred and fifty-six 
miles; and this, when he could reach Mobile, either from, 
Natchez or New Orleans, by water, in two or three days. 
The circuit court cannot be removed from Mobile, and 
placed nearer to Nashville. It is there that admiralty and 
maritime causes arise and must be decided in the district 
court, fron which. an appeal is allowed to the circuit 
court. -Itis at that commercial point the citizens of Ala- 
bama chiefly comeé:imto contact in their commercial trans- 
actions with the citizens of other States and with foreign- 
ers; and there the chief civil business of the circuit court 
mustariser: But, above all, it is there, near the verge of the 
Gulf.of: Mexico; where offences against the United States 
committed upon the high seas must be tricd and punished. 
Kentucky and Tennessee, under this bill, compose the 
ather new circuit; and however rcluctant these States may 
be to go together, I donot perceive how they can be sepa- 
rated, without imposing more labor upon sothe one of 
the Western judges than he ought to be called upon to 
perform. v ; 
In regard to: the other. Western circuit, consisting of 
Ohio, Indiana, Thinois, and. Missouri, I admit that it will 
embrace a large iextent of territory. Tam sorry for it, 
butit cannotbe avoided. We ought, however, to con- 
sider that, if the judge:shallbe compelled to travel much, 
agreat part of it willbe by water. He will have but little 
business to: transact in any of the States of which it is 
composed, except Ohio. Itis probable, too, that ere long 
public convenience will suggest the removal of the circuit 
courts of Obio, Indiana, and illinois from the seats of go- 
vernment of those States to the Ohio river; and E am at a 
loss to conceive. any good reason why the circuit court of 
Missouri should not be held at St. Louis. 
~ After all, I regret that necessity has compelled the 
Committee.on the Judiciary to report a bill, which, if it 
“pass, will impose so much travel on the judge of 
with-oireuit... No man would be more disposed to 
relieve that distinguished individual from unnecessary labor 
than: myself.’ I-feel ‘confident he. will: never. complain. 
The man who, by the exertion of great ability, incessant 
labor, and untiring perseverance, brought the Post Office 
Department. from chaos into order, will never shrink from 
the performance of any duty required of him by his 


_Another remark, and I have done. This bill does not 
provide a circuit ‘court for the- western district of Lou- 
isiana, and the northern district of Alabama. In this re- 
spect, these districts are placed upon. the same footing 
with the northern district. of New York, the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, and the western district of Virginia. 
T possess. no actual information concerning the amount of 
business in the northern district of Alabama; but from its 
position it cannot be great, J have the best information 
that there is but little business in thé western district of 
Louisiana. At all events,-neither Louisiana nor Alabama 
will complain, when they-are ‘placed upon the same foot- 
ing withNew York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. - 
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Frivay, January 15, 1830. 
The House was this day chiefly occupied in the consi- 
deration of private bills. ` : 
Adjourned to Monday. 


Monnay, January 18, 1830. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th of December ultimo: 
when 

Mr. HUNT modified his said resolution, so as to read 
as follows: ` 

Resolved, Thata select committee be appointed to in- 
guire into the expediency of appropriating the nett annual 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the seve- 
ral States and Territories for the purposes of education 
and internal improvements, in proportion to the represen- 
tation of each in the House of Representatives; and that 
the said committee have leave to report by bill or other- 
wise. 

The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
MARTIN, on the 17th Deeember ultimo, to amend the 
said resolution, by inserting after the word “ Territories,” 
these words, ‘the amount and value of public lands given 
by Congress to any State, or to public and private institu- 
tions in any State?” ` 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that, when this subject was first 
brought to the consideration of the House, he had not in- 
tended to have participated in the debate; but in conse- 
quence of the amendment which had been offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and the disposition which 
gentlemen had manifested to meet the resolution -at the 
threshold, he felt it his duty to submit a few remarks ex- 
planatory of the vote he should give. It might [said Mr. 
S.Jatthe first glance appear highly improper to arrest 
the progress of a proposition so simple in its character—— 
one which simply proposed inquiry—but he contended it 
was the proper time for those opposed to the resolution to 
come forward, and show tu the House the impropriety of 
the measure; but if, on the contrary, it should be deemed 
expedient, and finally should be adopted, it would go to 
the committee clothed with all the information a discus- 
sion could throw on it. Mr. S. said, there was ‘still a 
stronger reason why he wished to express his sentiments 
in regard to the resolution. He said he had seen that the 
Legislature of the State from which he came had been 
engaged in discussing the same propesition which we have 
now before us; and whilst he had heard, with deep re- 
gret, that they had had the subject before them, he was 
more than gratified to see that they had consigned it to 
its mother dust, where {not envying its repose) he 
hoped it would sleep through a long eternity. He hoped 
that he should not be understood,as speaking in the slight- 
est degree disrespectful of that distinguished body, or 
that he denied the right of instruction. By no means; 
far be it from him. He had ever believed, and still be- 
lieved, that Congress should reserve to themselves the 
control of their funds; and: that in all works of improve- 
ment in which the aid of the ‘Government is to be given, 
they should be the sole judges. ‘Sir, [said Mr..8.] per- 
mit me for a moment to call the attention of the House to 
the purport of this resolution.’ - Tt proposes to raise a se- 
lect committee, to inquire into the expediency of dividing 
among the States, according to the ratio of représentation 
in this House, a certain portion of its surplus finds,. for 
education and internal improvements; and that these im- 
provements be effected by the funds of the General Go- 
vernment, te be placed under the control of the State 
Legislatures; that we, the Representatives of the people 
constituting what may be said to be a part of the Federal 
Government, have not judgment and discretion, yes, sir, 
nor honesty enough, to apply these fonds. That we shall 
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pursued by the administration was to create new loans, to 
extinguish the foreign, and to reduce the interest of the 
domestic debt. And to enable the United States to bor- 
row this money, it absolutely became necessary to give a 
pledge or surety for the forthcoming of the same; and this 
led to the passage of the act of Congress of the 4th Au- 
gust, 1789, by which the-sales of the public lands were 
pledged to reduce the public debt. 

Suppose there had been no cession of the public lands, 
what, he asked, must have been the consequence? Di- 
rect taxation. For, without the public lands, the United 
States had no means whereby to redeem their loans. 
They could not have borrowed money to have redeemed 
the credit of the country, because they had no surety to 
pledge for the forthcoming of the funds. The constitu- 
tion which they had adopted gives them no power to levy 
and collect imposts, further than to mect the contingent 
expenses of the Government. And [said Mr. S.] this is 
tbe precise light in which the States viewed the whole 
matter. They saw that, without a cession of their territo- 
ry, direct taxation would follow, and they stepped forth 
in liberal and patriotic terms, and ceded their territory; 
and his bosom swelled with emotions indescribable, while 
recounting over the history of the cessions. It was the 
fact, that his native State stood foremost in the rank of 
liberality. Yes, sir; and what has she received? Nothing; 
and, E will add, nothing will she receive, unless she can 
obtain it on just and equitable terms; while some of those 
States which are clamorous for a division of the public 
lnd funds have contributed nothing. North Carolina, 
which has borne the burden and heat of the day, has re- 
mained silent. She needs the funds, but she wants them 
on honorable terms or none. North Carolina is in favor 
of internal improvements by the General Government, 
but she wants the funds judiciously applied. She has, 
for the last ten years, had the mortificationto see her funds 
misapplied by unskilful managers, her funds frittered 
away, by embracing too many objccts at once, for the 
money on hand. And just so will be the effect of this. 
By division, North Carolina will get about sixty thousand. 
dollars; and this divided on all the objects to which the 
attention of the State is directed, will end a miscrable 
abortion, like all the rest of her enterprises. Sir, the po- 
liey which this- Government ought to pursue is, in a few 
words, this: Improve your inlets and harbors, make mili- 
tary roads; but when you do it, keep the control of your 
funds. What, he asked, was the use of the United States 
keeping a corps of military and topographic engineers, if 
they do not intend to carry on internal improvements? 
and, if you intend to carry’ on. internal improvements, 
why give the States your money? How are you to work 
when your money is gone? Sir, you have no right ta 
touch this public land fund, until the public debt is paid. 

To show that Iam not mistaken in the position which I 
have advanced, 1 beg leave to refer the House to the mes- 
sage of President Washington, in 1790. 

MESSAGE or 1790. - 


«c Allow me, moreover, to hope that it will be a favor- 
ite policy with you, not merely to secure a payment of the 
interest of the debt funded, but, as far and as fast as the 
growing resources of the country will permit, to exone- 
rate it of the principal itself. ‘The appropriations you have 
made of the western lands explain your dispositions on 
this subject; and I am persuaded that the sooner that va- 
luable fund can be made to contribute, aleng with other 
{means, to theactual reduction of the public debt, the more 
salutary will be the measure to every public interest, as 
well as the more satisfactory to our constituents.” 

Again, sir, his message in 1791, which speaks in lan- 
guage more emphatic: 
MESSAGE oF 1791. 


«A provision for the sale of the vacant lands of the 


not be the judges-of the legitimate scope to which we are 
privileged’ by the constitution to go; but that we will 
transfer our funds to the States, and that they may go 
without limit. This, sir, is the language, in substance, 
which this resolution is made to. speak. Mr. S. said, the 
construction of the constitution might be classed into 
three divisions. There was one class which, following the 
express letter of the constitution, was necessarily preclud- 
ed from exercising any other power than what was ex- 
pressly delegated. On the other hand, there was another, 
which was for doing every thing not expressly prohibited. 
But, formy own part, whilst I would gladly avoid being 
considered one of those who concede no power by impli- 
cation or construction, I would carefully avoid being of 
that number who construe the constitution to answer their 
own ends.. L prefer a third class, who are for giving to 
the constitution a liberal interpretation; concede to it inci- 
dental powers which necessarily belong to those expressly 
delegated, and without which the constitution is a perfect 
dead letter. ‘This Government, he conceived, was one of 
delegated powers; its limits were marked out. But, with- 
in these. limits, its sphere of action was sovereign. - It 
was-clothed with a power to pass all laws which might be 
deemed necessary to carry its powers into effect. And 
[said Mr. S.] a power to carry on a well digested and ju- 
dicious plan of internal improvement was as necessary to 
the efficiency of the Government as any other power. A 
system which had for its object the opening of water or 
Jand.communications between the several States, for mili- 
tary or commercial purposes, should, at all times, when he 
had a voice, have his support. But, [said Mr. S.] I amin 
favor of’ the right of Congress to judge of the constitu- 
tionality of the improvement. He would not trust the 
States to judge for him, for no gentleman would contend 
that all works of internal improvement, carried on by the 
State, come within the constitutional powers of Congress. 
But, (said Mr. S.] after you have given the States this mo- 
ney, what assurance have you, on their part, that they will 
apply it as specified in your resolution? What control 
have you over the money after itis out of your possession? 
None, sir. Your money, which you have given to the 
States for education and internal improyement, may, 
when out of your control, be squandered upon. objects 
not worthy the patronage of a State, much more a Gene- 
ral Government. But [said Mr. S.J there is a still strong- 
er objection to this policy. Can any gentleman be so 
blind as not to see the odious effect which this policy may 
have on the State Legislatures? Adopt this measure, and 
you make a majority of the State Legislatures subservient 
to the will of Congress. Any measure which the General 
Government might propose, would be responded to by 
the States, to court. their favor and patronage. Sir, the 
true policy, in my opinion, for this country to pursue, is 
to keep the General and State Governments (I mean their 
influence) separate and independent. Again, sir, what a 
spectacle will this present to the world——a General Go- 
vernment set up in the capacity of a tax collector, not 
competent of its own judgment to carry on internal im- 
provements, but which will furnish the States with money, 
and beéome their guardians! Sir, I confess my objec- 
tions to the measure are not so much on constitutional 
grounds as on expediency, and I will proceed, in as few 
words as possible, to explain them. I contend that the 
public lands are pledged to pay the public debt, and that 
the general welfare of this country requires that this debt 
should be paid as speedily as possible. 

After the war of the Revolution, and when the present 
Government went into operation, the United States had, 
for supplies ‘and expenses incidental to the war, contracted 
a debt nearly to the amount of eighty millions of dollars, 
partly foreign and partly domestic. To reduce this cre- 
dit, a plan was submitted to the then Secretary of the 
Treasury, which was adopted. And a. part of the policy 
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United Statesis particularly urged, among otherreasons, by 
the important considerations that they are pledged as a 
fund for reimbursing the public debt; that, if timely and 
judiciously applied, they may-save the necessity of burden- 


tem. It would retard the circulation, and suddenly all 
the vital energies would become extinct. 

What, sir, I ask all reflecting gentlemen to say, must 
be the inevitable result? Take the public lands away 


ing our citizens with new: taxes for the extinguishment of {from the sinking fund--have a tariff sufficient to pro- 


-the principal; and that, being free to discharge the princi- 
pal, butina limited proportion, no opportunity ought to 
be lost for, availing the public of its right.” | panes 

‘What, sir, L ask, would have been the situation of this 
country, if wehad pursued. the policy of the father ‘of 
his country? Instead now of owing a debt of near fifty 
millions of dollars, we should have paid it years ago, and 
have saved the country near one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars interest, which we have actually paid on. the 
public debt since the year 1790. 

But [said Mr. §.] it has been urged why this divi- 
sion should take place, that the sinking fund will, in a 
very few years, entirely reduce the public debt, and that 
therefore this resolution should -pass. He should like to 
be informed what constituted the sinking fund. If he 
had understood the history of the sinking fund correct- 
ly, he thought the money derived from the sales of the 
public lands formed a part. Mr. S. said, Congress in 
their wisdom had devised a plan, whereby the public debt 
should be paid off ina few years. They had enacted (he 
spoke at present from report, for he had never read the 
law) that the sum of ten millions of dollars should annually 
be applied to the payment of the public debt, out of the 
sales of the public lands, and the duty on imports. And 
that, after the contingent expenses of Government had 
been paid, the balance (reserving two millions of dollars 
for contingencies) tobe also applied. This, [said Mr. S.} 
in a few words, was what constituted the sinking fund. 
Now, [said Mr. S.] take away the proceeds of the public 
lands, and adopt the American system, to its full extent, 
as admitted by the gentleman from Rhode Island the other 
day, and where is your sinking fund? The gentleman 
has told us, in his remarks the other day, thatthe wish of 
the friends of the. American system is to furnish the coun- 
try with all the necessaries of life, and stop importation. 
1 will giye his own words: 

“He would briefly glance at another objection. It was 
said that this was a branch of the tariff policy, and that 
it would be supported as such by all tariff men. He 
would say in three words what the advocates of the Ame- 
rican system require. ‘That system proposes to supply 
the country with all the great staples from our own 
sources. The importation of those staples constitutes at 
present the great source of pur public revenue. ‘The 
friends of the American system know that, when that im- 
portation shall cease, the revenue from that source must 
be discontinued. He begged of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama to understand, that, when these importations shall 
cease, there will be no longer any revenue from foreign 
goods to our Government. If, then, the importation shall 
terminate, and with it the revenue, the friends of that 
system must wish to keep up a revenue from the sales of 
the public lands. 1f, therefore, the gentleman could ima- 
gine that any friend of the American system would sup- 
port the resolution on the ground he had stated, it was 
more than he (Mr. B.] could imagine. If the gentleman 
supposed that he [Mr. B.] and the friends who voted with 
him were gifted with greater obloquy of intellect, or 
greater want of intelligence, than any other human beings, 
it was too much to accuse us of possessing both those dis- 
qualifications together.” € 

Mr. S. said, he was not mistaken in his view of the 
wishes of the manufacturing States. This was just what 
he expected they had arrived at, and he would in a very 
few words call the attention of the House to what he con- 
ceived would be the effect of such an oppressive policy. 
It would operate precisely on the Southern States, as 
cords and bandages would, if applied to the human sys- 


hibit exportation, and I say, what, sir, is to.be the result? 
Why, direct taxation! And, next to that, follows ruin to 
the. Southern States; our slaves, our land, &c. will be 
taken and sold to pay the tax. Importation being stopped, 
it necessarily prohibits exportation, and our staple being 
cotton, just as much as is wanted for censumption, by the 
manufacturing States, will be bought at their own price, 
and the balance will sink with us. “Sir, Y was not prepar- 
ed to hear such language uttered on this floor. I have 
always had my doubts as to the sincerity of the policy; 
now they are confirmed. Ihad hoped at this session we 
should so modify the American system as to unite all par- 
ties; but, sir, I must confess, all hopes now are lost. The 
gentleman from Rhode Island has gravely teld us that he 
supposes the Union isto be divided next summer, and 
then we shall divide. cs 

Sir, in the section of country from which I have the 
honor to come, I have heard no such intimation. Respect- 
able mectings have been held in the Southern States, in 
which they have set forth their grievances, and urged a 
speedy redress. Justice, sir, is what the South wants; 
and justice she will have. And the gentleman from 
Rhode Island will pardon me for telling him, that should 
disunion of this empire take place, oppression and injus- 
tice will be the cause. And, sir, it is lamentable, if, after 
a bloody struggle with Old England to resist a thrée-pen- 
ny tax per pound on tea, in which lives, property, and 
treasure were sacrificed, we must now burst asunder the 
political bands of this confederacy to resist an unconstitu- 
tional impost on the Seuth, to support the pride and ar- 
rogance of New England. Sir, I pray God, none of these 
evils may befall us. I feel sorry that this subject has been 
unnecessarily lugged into this debate. But, sir, when I 
hear doctrines advanced on this floor, which sap the inde- 
pendence and liberty of the people, 1 feel bound tore- , 
sist it. Yes, sir, regardless of consequences, I will do it. 
Mr. S. said he feared there was something contained in 
the body of the resolution, which was not expressed on 
the face of it. T hope, sir, it is not the result of any, de- 
termination to further the cause’ of the tariff ; 

In regard to'the amendment of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, although he saw no very good effect it would have, 
yet he could not agree that its intention or effect was such 
as had been attributed to it by the gentlemen who had 
participated in the debate. He did not consider the 
amendment as intended to raise an account current be- 
tween the old and the new States, and that the effect 
would be to require the new States to pay back, but on 
the contrary to ascertain, as near as possible, the amount 
they had received, and, should a division now take place, 
withhold from them a proportion which they might haye 
received heretofore. Much [he said} had been said in re- 
gard to donations from the Gencral Government to the 
States, for fortifications, &c. which, by the bye, he consi- 
dered as foreign altogether from the subject under consi- 
deration. He wotild ask the gentleman from Rhode Island, 
if what was given to one member of the Union ina nation- 
al point of view, was not so much given to the whole. 
That which contributes to the defence of his State, is 
properly the defence of the whole country. This was 
the correct view, he conccived, to be taken of the sub- 
ject. Now, in regard to the donations of public land made 
to the new States, it was wholly different. They had re- 
ceived a large amount of this fund from the General Gov- 
ernment, for the very purposes contemplated by this reso- 
lution; and the amendment of the geniena from South 
Carolina is intended to require an account to be taken of 
what they had received--not to compel them to pay back, 
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but, as he had before stated, in the division now proposed 
to hold back in proportion to what they have received. 
He considered the donations heretofore made, just. what] 
the General Government was by the terms of the cession f 
hound todo. It was, if not expressly implied in all the 
cessions, that new States were to be formed out of the 
territory ceded to the General Government. We held 
out ‘inducements to our people to remove to the new 
lands, and ‘* we would do them good,” and for one he did 
not feel disposed to press them. They are bone of our 
bone, flesh of our flesh. They are our children. They 
have, in times of peril and danger, stood between us and 
the tomahawk and scalping knife, for which we owe them 
a debt of gratitude. ‘They have protected us. And what 
we have done for them is but a small compensation for the 
hardships and toils they have endured for us. I hope, sir, 
we shall not now require them to pay us back what we 
have given them. | Mr. S. said, if the division wasto take 
place of what remains, he for one was willing for the new 
States to come in, and, regardless of what they have re- 
ceived, let them have their equal share. For these rea- 
sons, he hoped neither the resolution nor the amendment 
would be agreed to. He had heard no gentleman in the 
debate intimate that the division should take place until 
the public debt be paid. Then, and not until then, will 
be the proper time to talk about the division, for, until 
the debt should be paid, we in fact had no surplus funds. 
The President had manifested a desire to pay off the debt, 
and redeem the credit of the country; and he sincerely 
hoped that Congress would adopt no measure in relation 
to the pecuniary affairs of the country, that would thwart 
his views. The people of the country were responding 
to the views of the Chief Magistrate, and it afforded abun- 
dant proof that their sentiments were that the country 
should be out of debt. ‘This country [said Mr. S.J (a ma- 
jority) is composed of economical men, and they look upen 
it in the same light as they would with regard to indivi- 
duals, They know it is the interest of the nation as well 
as individuals, to be out of debt. When, sir, the time 
shall have arrived (and he hoped it would speedily come) 
that the public debt shall be discharged, and he should 
havea voice in the councils of the nation, if the policy of 
the country require it, and the people should wish it, let 
a division of the surplus revenue take place. But, for 
one, he doubted the policy. It was the honest conviction 
of his mind,.and ever had been, that this Government has 
authority to carry on works of internal improvement ina 
national point of view in the States, but that they should 
be the sole judges of the propriety of the work, and direct 
all appropriations for objects of that kind. i 
"Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the resolution be com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

And pending the question on this motion, 

The. previous question was called for. by Mr. INGER- 
SOLL, and was demanded by a majority. of the members 
present. © Bbw 5 

The said previous Sada was then put, and decided 
by yeas and nays, as ‘ollows: yeas, 127--nays, 59. 

So the House decided that the main question be now 
put. s 
: ‘The main question was then stated, that the House do 
agree to the resolution as herein before recited; when 

Mr. HAMMONS called for a division of the question on 
the said resolution, the division to take place between the 
words ‘ Territories” and the word ¢ for.” 

The SPEAKER decided that the resolution was suscep- 
tible: of this division.. 

From this decision of the Speaker, Mr. BARRINGER 
appealed to. the House; and, after some brief debate on 
the.question—‘Is the decision of the Speaker correct? 

It passed in the affirmative. 

The question was then put, Will the House agree to the 


first member of the said resolution, in the following 
words, viz. 

«* Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the expediency of appropriating the nett annual 
proceeds of the salés of the public lands among the seve- 
ral States and Territories.” 

And it was decided as follows: yeas, 115--nays, 70. 

So the House agreed to this clause of the resolution. 

A farther division on the second member of the said 
resolution was then called for by Mr. BUCHANAN, so 
as that the question be taken separately on so much of the 
said resolution as is contained in these words, ‘for the 
purposes of education and internal improvement.” 

A further division of the question on the said second 
member of the said resolution was then called for by Mr. 
TAYLOR. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Turspay, Janvany 19, 1830. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. HUNT on the 17th December ultimo. 

‘The question recurred on agrecing to that member or 
portion thereof, which is contained in the following words: 
“for the purposes of education;” and decided as follows: 
yeas, 98-—nays, 84. 

So this part of the resolution was agreed to. 

The question was then put, Will the House agree to 
that member or portion of the said resolution which is 
contained in the following words: “and internal improve- 
ment?” and, decided as follows: yeas, 92-—nays, 94. 

The question was then put, Will the House agree to 
that member or portion of said resolution which is con- 
tained in the following words: ‘in proportion to the re- 
presentation of each in the House of Representatives, 
with leave to report by bill or otherwise?” and decided as 
follows: yeas, 117--nays, 75. 

So the first, second, and fourth members of the said 
resolution were agreed to by the House, and the third 
member thereof was rejected. 

The resolution agreed to by the House is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That a select committee be appoin ¿d to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating the nett pre- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among the several 
States and Territę&ies for the purpose of education, in 
proportion to the representation of cach in the House of 
Representatives; with leave toreport by bill or otherwise.” 


f THE JUDICIARY. 

Mr. BUCHANAN moved that the House now go into 
Committee of the Whole, with the view of resuming the 
consideration of the Judiciary bill; but waived hbis motion 
at the request of 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, who desired tointroduce 
in the House an amendment to the bill, that it might be 
ordered to be printed. The House gave leave for the re- 
ception of the amendment, which was ordered to be print- 
ed; and then 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole ou the state of the Union, Mr. CAMBRELENG in the 
chair, and took up the Judiciary bill; the question being on 
the amendment thereto offered some days ago by Mr. 
Srrone, of New York. 

Mr. STRONG rose, and proceeded to address the com- 
mittee in support of his amendment. He had spoken about 
an hour, when the usual time of adjournment having ar- 
rived, he gave way for a motion to that effect. 


Wepnzspay, January 20, 1830. 
CONDITION OF THE INDIANS. 
The following resolution submitted to the House on the 


18th instant by Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, and laid 
upon the table for one day, was taken up. 
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e Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to 
lay before the House a statement of the number, with the 
moral and political condition of any Indians located within 
the jurisdictional limits of the States of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Connécticut, New York, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania, respectively: such statement to be accompanied by 
as critical ashowing as can be furnished by the department, 
of the forms of government to which they havc been here- 
tofore'and are now subjected, with the names of the re- 
spective tribes, which tribe or tribes (if any) have been, 
or are now, permitted to exercise the right of self-govern- 
ment, independent of the State‘or States in which they are 
located; and (ifany) which tribe or tribes is, or are now, 
or have been ‘subjected, in any degree, by the Govern- 
ment of the State‘ or States in which they are located, to 
the municipal jurisdiction of such State or States; and the 
extent to which they may have been, or are now, so sub- 
jected.” : 

Mr. STORRS, of New YORK, offered the ‘following 
amendment: ` - 

Insert after the word ‘ Indians,” as follows: ‘residing 
on lands ‘which they claim to hold or possess, under their 
native or original title; and.” : 


Mr. STORRS said, that the bearing of the resolution of 


the gentleman from. Georgia [Mr. Tuomrson] was too 
plain to be misunderstood. Uhe House could not fail to 
see, without any particular explanation, to what subject 
the information called for was expected to apply, and in 
what way it might possibly be used. It was therefore 
quite proper that the resolution should be so amended, as 
to bring from the War Department that kind of informa- 
tion, if any exists therc, which may have some real appli- 
cation to any subject with which it may be hereafter sup- 
posed to have any connexion. There are many Indians 
[said Mr. 8.] residing among the white population, culti- 
vating their farms like others, “distinct from any of their 
original tribes, and virtually incorporated into the body 
politic of the State of New York, and there were some 
tribes, too, in the State, who held their lands directly under 
the grant and authority of the State; there were others 
which had voluntarily surrendered their lands, and now 
held their possessions under compacts with the State. He 
thought it would be fotind, too, thatthe present relation of 
some of them to the State had been amicably settled long 
before the revolutionary war. He supposed that no onc 
could desire to consult the Secretary of the War Depart- 
mentas to the political condition of any Indians of those 
classes. ‘The House was quite as competent as that officer 
to form a correct opinion of their civil condition and their 
political relation to the State. If the War Department 
can furnish or procure for us any information as to those 
Indians who hold their lands under their native title, I shall 
certainly {said Mr. S.] throw no obstacle in the way of hisre- 
searches. But { shall still think that we already have in our 
power quite as full and. authentic historical materials as the 
‘War Department can find or furnish, to guide us to a safe 
conclusion on that subject. He hoped, therefore, that the 
gentleman from Georgia would think with him, that the 
adoption of the amendment would bring to the House a 
kind of information (if it should bring any at all) which 
would bear somewhat more directly on any question likely 
to come before the House, than the original resolution 
could furnish. 

Mr. THOMPSON said that the gentleman from New 
York appeared to have widely mistaken the object of his 
[Mr. ‘I'’s] resolution. He had seemed to suppose that 
it referred to New York alonc; whereas, it not only speci- 
fically included several other States within its scope, but 
was manifestly intended to comprehend the whole ques- 
tion. Not [he observed] to refer simply to particular com- 
munities in New York, but to ascertain what had been the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty within the various 
States, in reference to that important matter.. Tf, for in- 


stance, the Secretary of War should, in reply to that re- 


solution, inform the House that lands had beer wrested 


from the Indians by violence, or obtained by duplicity, 
would not such a fact have an important bearing upon the 
discussion of asubject of such magnitude and importance, 
as the one then under discussion? The State of Georgia 
had been complained of on account of alleged cruelties to 
the Indians within her jurisdiction; and he wished to know 
whether any gentleman on that floor would say that Geor- 
gia should be subject to a rule to which others would not 
and ought not to submit. Ile might suppose.a case, for 
example, of Indians having been sold for debt, and such 
a fact might be developed by the answer to this resolution. 
Was the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sronns] appre- 
hensive of the information which it might be the means of 
eliciting? It was his [Mr. T.’s] sole wish to obtain such 
information as would lead them to some practical conclu- 
sion upon the subject, in order that they might be enabled 
to render even-handed justice. Although the gentleman 
from New York might be right in the position he had as- 
sumed, yct Mr. T. said that he could not be wrong in 
the view he had taken of the subject. If it should be the 
fact that Indian. lands had not been improperly obtained, 
such would be apparent; and, on the contrary, if such 
were found to be the case, it would be made equally evi- 
dent by the response of the Secretary to that resolution, 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, hoped the amendment 
would not be adopted. He would not hear the remarks 
of his colleague, and knew not the ground of his motion, 
but supposed the rule of law applied to those Indians who 
reside on lands the title of which had been extinguished, 
as wellas to those on lands whose title was not extinguish- 
ed. He, for one, believed that the sovereignty of the 
States over the Indians was notaffected by either condition, 
and he hoped the resolution mightbe adopted in its fullest 
extent, and complete information be obtained relative to 
the moral and political condition of the Indians in all the 
States. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, expressed himself opposed 
tothe resolution, as not, in his opinion, conducive to any 
valuable end. Many of the inquiries contained in it were 
of a merely speculative nature, on which difference of 
opinion might naturally exist between persons actuated 
by the same motives, and looking forward to the same 
object. ‘I'he sources whence those opinions ‘emanated 
were accessible to all; and why then should the Secretary 
of War be called upon to express an opinion which every 
member could best form for himself? Besides, the intro- 
duction of this resolution went to precipitate a discussion 
upon a subject which it was confessed by all was of the 
first importance, and upon which it was necessary, consi- 
dering its extreme delicacy, and the consequences which 
might result from the decision upon it, that every mem- 
ber of the House should be prepared to enter into by a 
previous investigation of its merits. It would be brought 
forward, he would take it upon himself to say, before the 
House as speedily as possible by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, at which period it could be with more propriety 
discussed. He, therefore, moved that the resolution be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. FOSTER called for the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion to lay the resolution on the table, but they were not 
granted by the House. N 

Mr. WAYNE preferred, should it meet the object of 
the gentleman from Tennessce that the resolution should 
be postponed to a day certain, instead of being laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BELL said, he should be happy to accommodate 
the gentleman from Georgia, but it would not meet his 
object so well, as his wish was to put an end at once to 
what he deemed a premature and useless discussion. 

The question was then put on laying the resolution on 
the table, and carried—101 to 62. 
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The House then again went inté Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. CAMBRELENG 
in the chair, and took up the bill to alter and extend the 
Judiciary system, Í 


Mr. STRONG rose, and concluded his argument in sup- 
port of his amendment. 7 


[The remarks of Mr. STRONG were to the following 
effect:] 


Mr. STRONG said, that, on most occasions, hè was con- 
tent to give a silent vote; but, on the present subject, so 
important in its character and consequences, and holding 
the opinions he did in regard to it, he hoped a departure 
froin his accustomed rule would not be deemed improper. 

The amendment which I have submitted, [said Mr. S.] 
the committee will recollect, proposes to transfer all the 
powers and duties of the circuit courts to the several 
district courts of the United States, and to require the 
justices of the Supreme Court, being thus relieved from 


their circuit duties, to hold annually two or more terms of 


that court. To avoid embarrassment in discussing the 
principle upon which the plan depends, I have purposely 
‘omitted some necessary provisions. ‘These, however, 
should the plan be adopted, may be readily supplied, 
either here, or by sending the subject back to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. This amendment opens the 
whole field of debate. “It does more. Contrasted with 
the bill, it presents plainly the two great alternatives, 
either to go on increasing the number 
the Supreme Court, for 


form, and of others, the 


ciples. 


I suppose it will not be denied that the benefits of the 


federal judiciary ought to be extended equally to all the 
States, and to all the people. 
of this will be partial and unjust, because it will give to 
some, and deny to others, privileges which are common to 
all, and which all have an equal right to possess. 

Nor do I think it will be denied, as a general rule; that 
the number of judges should be fixed with a sole view 
to the performance of those duties which cannot be per- 
formed by others, and the court so organized as to secure 
independence, soundness, and efficiency in its members. 
Any deviation from this rule ought to be sustained by clear 
and conclusive reasons. 

The existing inequality in the distribution and character 
of the federal courts among the several States, may he 
remedied, either by adding to the number of justices on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, or by separating them 
from their circuit court duties. Now, sir, if the remedy 
be by addition, the first.idea that forces ‘itself upon the 
mind is, that we must add tothe number until we get up 
to twenty-four, 
the Supreme Court equal to the whole number of States 
inthe Union. Any less number will approach towards 
equality, but can hardly attain it. But if the remedy be 
by separation, perfect equality may be produced by the 
institution of independent circuit courts and judges, or 
by adopting the plan which I have proposed; that is, by 
transferring the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
circuit courts to the existing district courts. 


As several of the Westcrn States do not enjoy the bene- 

, fit of circuit courts, which are common to the others, I shall 
take it for granted, without inquiring into the wants or 
desires of these new States, that this inequality ought to 
be remedied; because, when each State, in this respect, 
can be put upona footing of perfect equality with every 
other, without any additional expense, without appointing 


of the justices of 
the performance solely of mere 
incidental and subordinate duties, or to require, in another 
performance of those duties. It 
seems clear to me that the federal judiciary must be or- 
ganized upon the one or the other of these cardinal prin- 


Any plan which falls short 


thus making the number of the justices of 


any more judges, and without trying any new experiment, 
itis difficult to conceiveany good reason why it should not 
be done. 

Should the opinion prevail, that separate, independent 
circuit: courts ought not to be adopted, it will seem to fol- 
low that we must take the plan proposed by the bill, with 
the certainty that the number of ihe justices of the Su- 
preme Court will be increased’beyond what convenience 
and efficiency require in performing their original and ap- 
pellate duties; and with the further certainty that the 
desired equality will not be attained, or that we must take 
the plan proposed by the amendment, with the certainty 
that it will be simple, cheap, uniform, and efficient in its 
operation, and with the further certainty that it will pro- 
duce exact equality in the order and administration of 
justice throughout the Union. 

The alleged incompetency of some of the district court 
judges is no argument against the plan. Were the fact 
so, the fault would not be in the system. But there is no 
evidence of the fact. And the fuir inference is, that they 
are able men, competent judges, and worthy of the high 
stations they occupy. And-why should they not be? Their 
jurisdiction embraces more matters, and covers a larger 
field of property and of human life, than that of the cir- 
cuit courts. 

The honorable chairman, [Mr. Bucuanay] after having 
described, in fresh colors, the deprivations and wants of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana, contended that the circuit court system ought to 
be extended to those new States, in order that they might 
be put upon an equal footing with the older States of the 
Union. Ihave admitted that the benefits of the federal 
judiciary ought to be distributed equally among the 
twenty-four States. But, sir, does the bill do this? It 
clearly does not. It makes no provision for having one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court hold a circuit court 
in the northern districts of New York and of Alabama, 
or in the western districts of Pennsylvania, V irginia, and 
Louisiana. These are left with district courts only; and 
this is certainly the more remarkable, as two of these dis- 
tricts are in the States for whose benefit and relief we are 
urged to pass the present bill. Without stopping, there- 
fore, to inquire into the practical operation of the plan 
which the honorable gentleman proposes, it is apparent, 
on the face of it, that it does not do equal justice. 

But we are again earnestly entreated by the honorable 
gentleman [Mr. B.] to pass this bill, because the decisions 
of the district courts, in the districts to which the circuit 
court system has not been extended, are, in certain cases, 
final and conclusive upon the property and life of the citi- 
zen. If there be any thing hard or unmerciful in this, 
the remedy is easy, and should be applicd without delay. 
We should at once give an appeal in those cases, directly 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
would obviate the evil, and is one answer to the argument. 
‘The bill, however, is exceedingly objectionable for another 
reason; it is partial and unequal. It withholds the cir- 
cuit court system from five large districts, and thus leaves 
the property and lives of the citizens in these districts at 
the mercy of district court judges—thereby entailing up- 
on a large portion of our fellow-citizens the very evils 
which the gentleman so eloquently deprecated. No such 
objection exists against the plan I have proposed. It re- 
moves all these evils; it presents an equal and uniform 
system; it carries this equality and uniformity into every 
part of the Union. f 

If I did not misapprehend the honorable gentleman, he 
seemed to take it for granted that the bill involved no new 
principle, that it merely extended the present circuit court 
system, which he told us had been sanctioned by long ex- 
perience. Sir, plans may appear the same on paper, and 
yct widely differ in principle and practical results. Had 
he proposed to increase the number of the justices of the 
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Supreme Court to,one hundred, instead of nine, and to 
createa new ciretiit for each, would not the committee have 
instantly perceived ‘that the plan, though the same to the 
eye, was founded upon'a new principle, and for the attain- 
ment of purposes different ‘from those which the framers 
of the present circuit court system designed? It appears 
to me:that.the bill contains a new principle. I may be 
wrong. = And should the committee think I am wrong, 


security remains for the independence, or soundness, or 
safety of the Supreme Court. ' 

. But, in order to weaken the force of these objections, 
the honorable gentleman insisted, with much apparent 
zeal, that there ought to bea judicial representation upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court! A representative court! 
And.for what purpose? Is it to be of State courts, of 
State rights, or of State laws? Then ought not each State 


still Lhope they will bear with me, while I state some of] to have her own separate representative on the bench? 


the reasons which have led me to the conclusion, that, by 
passing the bill, we shall not only depart fromthe old, but 
shall adopt a new system, highly dangerous in its charac- 
ter and consequences. : - 

The duties of the justices of the Supreme Court are of 
two distinct. kinds. One kind consists of those duties which 
grow out of. the original and appellate jurisdiction of the 
court, and which they must, and they only can, perform. 
These; therefore, are their principal duties. The other 
kind consists of those duties which Congress has, from 
time to time, imposed upon them, by requiring them to 
hold circuit courts. These duties are performed by them, 
not as justices of the Supreme Court, but as judges, of 
an anomalous: character. These duties can and may be 
performed by others. .'They are, in fact, now performed 
by some one or. other of the district court judges. It 
seems, therefore, too plain to be controverted, that these 
duties are merely and wholly incidental and subordinate to 
their principal duties. i 

Now, sir, the honorable gentleman having relieved me 
from the trouble of proving that the justices of the Su- 
preme Court are sufficiently numerous, by distinctly ad- 


Sir, to me this doctine is alarming.. I have hitherto heard 
it suggested; but this is the first time I remember to have 
heard it seriously urged. Is it not fallacious, and full of 
mischief? What is it? Is it not this—that a judge, hav- 
ing acquired at a circuit court all the knowledge he can 
of the local law, first decides what the law of the particu- 
lar State is, and then represents his own decision to his 
brethren on the bench as the law of the State? Will any 
great good be likely to result from this sort of judicial re- 
presentation? I think not. But I ask the committee, 
whether, in a court organized upon these principles, there 
may not necessarily be another sort of. representation ? 
Will not such a court too'often and too faithfully repre- 
sent the prejudices, and passions, and partisan spirit of 
the day? ; 
Lagree with the honorable chairman, that we ought not 
to resort to independent circuit courts and judges, if a 
better plan can be devised. Still, I think the circuit court 
system less objectionable than the plan proposed-by the 
bill; and the plan I have submitted less objectionable than 
either, because it is simple, cheaper, more efficient, and 
more uniform. But I cannot agree with him, that the pre- 


mitting that seven, the present number, are enough, and f judices of the people against the old system of 1801 still 


that nine would be too many for the convenient and effi- 
cient performance of their original and appellate duties, 
does it not follow that this new court, of nine, is to be 
created for the purpose avowedly of performing those 
duties which, we have seen, are merely and wholly. inci- 
dental and subordinate, and which may be performed 
by others? The present court is admitted to be large 
enough for the business of the bench. Wherefore in- 
crease the number of the justices? If you do increase 
the number, do you not depart from the old, and adopta 
new system, resting upon a new principle? What is this 
but changing the principle into the incident—thereby 
making the secondary duties of the old court the main object 
and excuse for creating the new court? Ought we not to 
pause before we adopt a plan which, while it fails to pro- 
duce the desired equality among the States, may prove fa- 
tal to the soundness and efficiency of the court itself? And 
if we increase the number beyond what is wanted on the 
bench, where shall we stop? what isthe limit? The hon- 
orable chairman admitted that soon another must be added 
to the number; but contended that ten would answer the 
exigencies of the country for some hundred years to come. 
Sir, if we add two now, for the purpose of doing circuit 


exist. Sir, I know nothing of the men, or the motives, 
or the measures of that day, except from history.’ I am 
no advocate of that system; it will not do for the present 
day; it lived but a year, and I will not open its grave, nor 
disturb its ashes. By recurring, however, to the history 
of that stormy period, the committee, I think, will find 
that that system was abolished, not because it proved to 
be intrinsically or practically wrong, but because the peo- 
ple thought such a number of judges unnecessary and 
burdensome. So inthe present case. Is not the honor- 
able gentleman in danger of falling into the same difficul- 
ty? Is not his plan obnoxious to the same objections? Are 
nine justices of the Supreme Court necessary? They are 
not for the security of the constitutions, or laws, or liber- 
ty of the country. As thcir numbers are increased, their 
individual responsibility will be less felt, and their high 
powers will be exercised with less and less consideration 
and care. Nor are nine necessary for the prompt and dis- 
creet administration of justice. But all the purposes of 
justice will be readily and equally attained by adopting 
the plan which the amendment proposes. Should expe- 
rience prove that intermediate courts are convenient and 
desirable, they may be easily formed of the district court 


duties, and for that purpose only, whatshall we say when, | judges, without at all disturbing the harmony or unifor- 


at short intervals of time, two more, and two more, and 
so on, (until the court comes to consist of twenty or thirty 
justices, ) are demanded at our hands for the like purpose? 
Shall we say that the duties of the bench require no addi- 
tion? But if this objection be of no avail now, when we 
have not passed the safe boundary, of what avail will it be 
then, when we have passed that boundary? Again, sir, 
the number of circuits must always depend more upon 
the extent of territory to be traversed, than upon the quan- 
tity of business to be done. Look over the vast territo- 
ries of the United States! When these come to be divided 
and admitted into the Union, must they not be provided 
for? Whatassurance have we that the States, if we sanc- 
tion the principle of this bill, will not successively claim 
the right of having a justice of the Supreme Court? 
Think you that such claims would or could be rejected? 
If, then, we pass this bill, and incur these dangers, what 


mity of the system. There are now twenty-seven district 
judges, and thirty-two or three districts. Courts may be 
organized, composed of three of these judges. ‘Take 
New York and New Jersey, for example. They are di- 
vided into three districts, and have three judges. It is so 
also with Pennsylvania and Delaware. In this way, nine 
courts may be organized, with appellate jurisdiction, or 
with the jurisdiction which the present circuit courts 
possess, with the merit of embracing all the States, and 
of producing entire equality among all, without the ap- 
pointment of a single new judge. 

Against the separation of the justices of the Supreme 
Court from the circuit courts, the honorable chairman 
strongly objected, because, in that event, the justices 
might become idle, rusty, and corrupt. These are not the 
terms he used; but if } did not mistake the design of his 
remarks, these were, in his judgment, the probable conse- 
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I freely admit that I feel great difficulty on this point. | 


This difficulty, however, does not arise from a conviction 
of the soundness of the objections; for, on the contrary, 
Eam convinced that they are unsound. . But it-arises from 
the strong prejudices, which, Iam aware, are entertained 
by many against separating the two courts-—from the fact, 
that we are quick to perceive present good, and slew to 
apprehend future evil; and from the known propensity 
men have, of being thought economical and prudent to+ 
day, at whatever expense to-morrow; and of contenting 
themselves with partial remedies for growing and invete- 
rate evils; which, being thus tolerated, sometimes end in 
the destruction of property and liberty and life. 


The existing prejudices upon this subject cannot be the’ 


fruits of experience. This plan, in regard to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, has never been fairly tried. 
And the experience of State courts, in this respect, will 
be found to have little application to the case before us. I 
readily admit that the justices of the Supreme Court 
will derive somé advantages from attending the circuits. 
But I cannot admit that those advantages, be they what 
they may, ‘will countervail the evils of increasing the num- 
ber of justices on the bench, or that they will be such as 
the honorable gentleman supposed. ` It is true, that riding 
the circuits will keép them from idleness. So will travel- 
ling for any other purpose. So the time thus employed, 
if applied in examining the laws of the country, will not 
only keep them from growing idle and rusty, but will 
make them abler lawyers and better judges. 

The same advantages, moreover, will result from at- 
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are in consultation, is it so with them? It.is not- -becausë 
the local-constitutioiis and laws and practice are not the 
same in any two of their circuits. Now, according to the 
argument, the justice allotted to one circuit is supposed 
to rely upon his brother justice for information as to what 
the law,-or the practice, in each particular case, is in an- 
other circuit. But, if each justice possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the whole law of the case, then such infor- 
mation will not be sought:or required, and the decision of 
the case will be the judgment of the court. “Whereas, if 
this sort of information be material and necessary, then 
the decision of the case is no longer the judgment of the 
court, but of a single member of the court. 

But. permit me te give another view of the matter. 
Take this new court of nine, as it is proposed to be or» 
ganized. After it has becn in operation a sufficient length 
of time, suppose the justices to be assembled in consulta- 
tion. Nine causes, one from each circuit, are before them 
for examination and decision. The cause from the ninth 
circuit (of which Louisiana is a part) is taken up, and is 
to be decided according. to the civil Jaw of Louisiana. 
Now, if the whole nine have acquired a full knowledge of 
so much of the civil law as is applicable to the cause, then 
it cannot be necessary for one of the number to go into 
that circuit to. acquire and impart to his brethren on the 
bench a knowledge of the law which they already pos- 
sess. If, however, they do not possess this knowledge, 
but eight of them are obliged to rely upon the ninth for 
information respecting any portion of the law or the prac- 
tice material to a correct decision of the cause, then it is 
plain that the judgment in the cause is that of a single 


tending the different terms of the Supreme Court, if my |judge, and not the judgment of an intelligent court. ‘The 


amendment be adopted. But they are to learn the laws 
and practice of the States, by holding the circuit courts! 
How is this to be done? Is it by traversing the States in 
stage coaches or steamboats? Or is this knowledge to be 
acquired from the contradictions of lawyers during the 
_tvial of a cause? To what extent? Is the circuit judge ta 
attain a profound knowledge of all the laws, customs, and 
practice of the States in which he holds, and while he is 
holding his court? This will not be pretended. It appears 
to me, therefore, that, to sustain this argument, it must be 
shown that the knowledge of the law or the practice thus 
acquired at the circuits, be it much or little, cannot be ob- 
tained in any other way, and that, without it, the Supreme 
Court cannot come to a just decision upon causes brought 
. up from the circuit courts. The honorable gentleman, 
in support of his argument, referred to the Supreme 
Court of England, and seemed to conclude that, as the 
justices of that court were benefited by performing nisi 
prius duties, so ours would be alike benefited. by perform- 
ing circuit court duties. Sir, to judge of. this - matter 
rightly, we must attend to the facts in. the two, cases. 
What are they? The Supreme Court of England has no 
jurisdiction of equity or of admiralty causes. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has jurisdiction of mat- 
ters at law and in equity, and of admiralty. and maritime 
causes. In England, there is but one constitution of Go- 
yernment. Inthe United States, there are twenty-five dis- 
tinct constitutions of Government, 
statute law prevails.. Here, there are twenty-five differ- 
ent codes of statute lav. There, we find, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, but one system of commonlaw. Here, we find 
twenty-four systems of the common law, each varying 
from the other. There, the rules of practice and the law 
of evidence are the same in-all her courts of nisi prius. 
Here, the rules of practice and the Jaw of evidence are 
different in every circuit courtinthe Union.. What next? 
Why; the justices of the Supreme Court of England, 
when.in- consultation, compare the knowledge which each 
has acquired, of the same constitution and Jaws and prac- 
* tice, and by. which cach. has been always and every where 


There, one code of 


same may be said respecting each circuit. And is this 
among the advantages contended for? Sir, it seems to me 
that the argument, which proves that the plan proposed 
by the bill may be a very good onc for a State, is a strong 
argument to prove that it is a very bad one for the United 
States. And will not increasing the justices of the Su- 
preme Court rather aggravate than lessen the mischief? I 
do not mean. to intimate that the learned justices of that 
high tribunal do not understand fully the law applicable 
to every case that comes before them. Far be it from me 
toimpute such wrong to them. But it is said, that, if they 
are detached from their circuit duties, they will not have 
the means of obtaining all the necessary books of law and 
practice, from which to acquire, a competent knowledge 
of the laws of the several States. _ Then let Congress fur- 
nish a library at each place where a term of the court is to 
be holden—for it cannot be more necessary for the United 
States to provide courts, than to provide able judges. 
And if the necessary knowledge be beyond the reach of 
individual means, the Government should furnish the 
means, that the Jaws may be executed, and justice be 
done. 

The honorable chairman apprehended that the justices, 
if withdrawn from the circuits, would probably come to - 
the city of Washington to reside, where they might possi- 
bly, in future time, become corrupt. Sir, if I thought the 
political influences of the day would act more strongly 
upon them, than upon other men here, I should agree 
with him. But is there danger that corruption will Insi- 
nuate its way into the bosom of the court? If so, where is 
it most likely to effect its purpose? Is it here, when the 
eye of the nation is continually upon them, and where the 
concurrence of three or four, at least, is necessary to de- 
cide a: cause; or at the circuits, where they may be taken 
in detail, one by one, and where, too, both the property 
and the life of the citizen may depend upon the decision 
of a single circuit judge? mee 

1 yery much regretted one remark which fell frém the 
honorable gentleman. I was sorry to hear him invoke, in 


advance, the public indignation upon ‘the court, by cha- 
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any one place: They would naturally reside at different 
places about the country, as they now do. It would pre- 
vent delay, and make justice more prompt, by the fre- 
quency of the terms. It would be a great accommodation 
to suitors, by the great saving of time and expensé to | 
them.. It would carry the court home to the people, and 
among the people. Sir, Iagree that judges, to be good 
judges, should be employed, and constantly employed: 
But itisthe employment of the mind that makes the judge. 
It is the time spent in the study, in the acquisition of 
legal science, and not in stages, in traversing the country, 
that makes the profound jurist. I have not been able'to 
ascertain the quantity of business the court now has to do. 
The honorable gentleman seemed to think it might all be 
done in six weeks or two months. ‘This appears to me to 
be too low an estimate. But, whatever the fact may be, 
it is very easy to give the court enough to do. By simply 
extending the right of appeal, there would soon be enough 
for the court to do. f . 

There is another evil, of no small magnitude, growing 
out of this circuit court system; and which the plan pro- 
posed by the bill will, in my judgment, go very far to per- 
petuate. The law.requires the judge of the seventh cir- 
cuit to reside within that circuit. The practice is, in fill- 
ing a vacancy upon the beneh of the Supreme Court, to 
make the selection. within the particular circuit in which 
the vacancy happened. Pass this bill, and the law and 
the practice will soon come to be, that each justice must 
reside within the circuit allotted to him; and when he dies 
or resigns, some one must be selected within the same cir- 
cut, and not elsewhere, to supply his place. Docs any 
one doubt that none but the ablest and fittest men and 
best jurists shquid be put upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court? And ought not the whole field to be left open for 
the selection of such men? Will not this system often pre- 
scribe the fittest men for that high trust? Does it not 
make the chances of getting the fittest men as one to the 
whole number of circuits? Thus its practical effect 
will be to limit the discretion, and control the constitu- 
tional power of the Exccutive. It may do more. Sir, 
suppose, hereafter, great questions should arise, deeply 
affecting the property and industry of the country, Sup- 
pose one of these questions should respect the constitu- 
tional powers of the Federal Government to protect this 
property and industry. Opposite opinions will be enter- 
tained by the people among the different circuits, Some 
of the circuits will be for the power—others against it. If 
need be, the circuits may be multiplied. Partics will arise. 
if one judge can be secured here, and another there, a 
majority of the court may be procured, who will deny or 
affirm the power, according to the prevalence of their 
local feelings. To this end may not partisan influence and 
power be exerted? And will not the court be moulded 
of bad materials, and forsinister purposes? And may not 
it become a great political regency? What, then, are the 
real benefits which this system of a political court will 
produce, compared with its real evils? Are they not as 
the gentle breeze to the fierce tempest that uproots the 
forest, and prostrates men and temples in its progress? 
There is no safety in this troubled sea. Why then urge 
this young, and healthful, and vigorous republic to plunge 
into the angry flood, and vainly buffet the surge? Is it 
that she may founder and perish upon the breakers? 

Sir, if the people want what is simple, cheap, and uni- 
form, the amendment which 1 have offered gives a simple, 
and cheap, and uniform system for the administration of 
justice throughout the Union. I have before referred to 
the five large districts which are not embraced by the bill. 
These are told to be content with their district courts. 
‘And yet, sir, the northern district of New York contains 
nearly one million of inhabitants; and I suppose the other 
four districts as many more. Thus it will be found that 
the five districts which are left without the benefits, real 


racterizing it as fulminating. its decrees from a dark and 
vaulted chambéz,: declaring State laws unconstitutional. 
Wherefore utter’a.doubt:as to.the exercise of powers 
which are clearly constitutional? Wherefore seem to im- 
pugn the members of a court justly distinguished, as well 
for their learning and integrity, as for their republican 
meekness and simplicity?) And wherefore. cast the dark 
shades.of suspicion over this high tribunal? It is the only 
strong barrier between armed power and the unarmed ci- 
tizen. It should be cautiously touched. Sir; much -hand- 
ling soils the whiteness of the ermine, as it dims the lustre 
of fine gold And though it do not destroy, it deeply in- 
ures. l . 

3 The honorable gentleman gives me to understand that 
he did-not deny this high power to the court, of deciding 
upon the constitutionality of laws. I know, sir, he did not. 
But his language implied that the exercise of it was odious. 
It is of that I complain. What-is doubted, soon comes to 
be denied. Is not this great power indispensable to our 
safety? And if so, ought it to be impaired? Suppose Con- 
gress should suspend the writ of habeas corpus, when there 
was no War, nor insurrection, nor redellion——in a time of 
profound peace, and when every mati would admit the 
suspension to be unconstitutional? An innocent citizen is 
arbitrarily seized and.imprisoned; what redvess has he? 
Will he come to Congress for it? Congress is his oppres- 
sor. Where then must he go? He must go to this same 
“dark and vaulted chamber.” There is no other power 
that can open his prison doors and set him free. Again-- 
suppose a State Legislature should revive the old law of 
altainder, or make bank bills, for example, a legal tender, 
instead of ‘gold or silver?” Where else than to this 
court can the citizen go, for the protection of his proper- 
ty and his blood? But if the war be carried further, as it 
might be, and a State Government should wantonly atéaint 
federal officers--and the Federal Government should ar- 
bitrarily imprison State officers, who could stay the strife, 
and redress the wrong, but the Supreme Court? It is the 
constitutional judge, and there is none else. ‘The court 
may sometimes err, But what then? Shall we destroy 
all respect for it, by direct or implied charges of usurpa- 
ton? Sir, it appears. to me that the fear which leads 
some to think that the court may wantonly abuse or usurp 
power, résts upon no good foundation. “The justices are 
lable to impeachment. If they wantonly abuse their high 
trust, they may be impeached, and turned out of office. 
This is a strong security, But there is still a stronger. 
Congress can at any time diminish, or wholly take away, 
their appellate jurisdiction; and thus leave ‘them nearly 
powerless. Suppose, however, that we had not this secu- 
nity. Will adding to their number increase their respon- 
sibility, or diminish their power, or prevent emor in judg- 
ment! Directly the contrary. ` 

Should my amendment be adopted, the permanent re- 
sidence of the justices of the Supreme Court at the city 
of Washington. would not be a thing of course. There 
would be no necessity for it. But suppose they should 
come to this city to reside, could they not acquire as 
much valuable information from the lawyers, and judges, 
and other citizens, who resort to this place, from the se- 
veral States, as they could obtain while on their circuits? 
Besides, if it requires any eye to watch over them, would 
they not be subjected here to the severe scrutiny of the 
President, the Senate, and the immediate representatives 
of the people? If, however, the residence of the justices 
at Washington be objectionable, it affords an additional 
reason for having two or three terms a year of the Supreme 
Court, instead of one. IË one term of the court be held 
at the city of Washington, and one or two other terms be 
held at one or two of the following places, namely, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, or New York, some of the adyanta- 
ges would be obvious. It would remove the objection, if 
there be any thing in it, against the justices residing at 
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or imaginary, of circuit courts, contain as great a popula- 
tion as that portion of the six new States to which the bill 
extends the circuit court system. My amendment does 
no such injustice. It putsall upon the same footing. 

. The members of the Supreme Court should not be too 
few for the requisite efficiency and weight of character, 
nor too many for convenience and promptness in the de- 
spatch of business.: Perhaps the court is now too large. 
An my opinion itis not. Five would inspire less confidence, 
and more than seven probably still less. I have always 
looked, and still look, to this court as the guardian.of the 
oppressed; as the bulwark of freedom, I can do nothing 
which, in my judgment, will impair its independence or 
stability, its virtue or intelligence. When and in what 
country was the law triumphant, or liberty or life safe, 
where there was not an intelligent, sound, independent ju- 
diciary? . The Old World furnishes but few examples. 
England furnishes some, both for evil and for good. Her 
star chamber court was the offspring of oppression, and 
soon degenerated into a regency of tyrants. The days 
of Jefferies exhibit, in strong colors, the bloodshed and 
ruin which flow from a dependant, servile court. Not so 
the days of Coke. Then the sword and sceptre were 
forced to yield to an inteHigent, sound, independent ju- 
diciary, and the innocent and oppressed were protected. 
But there is an example nearer home. The old supreme 
court of New York existed ata time when party spirit 
ran high, was most embittered and unrelenting, dividing 
neighborhoods and families. It was composed of men 
equal to the perils of the hour. It interposed its shield 
between martial and municipal law, and rescued and saved 
the citizen. The angry passions of the time have subsid- 
ed. The value of such a court, ina time like this, is rea- 
dily appreciated; and the memory of the distinguished men 
composing it will be revered as long as the science of law 
ox-the principles of civil hberty shall have an advocate. 

My conviction is thorough, that the justices of the Su- 
preme Court ought to be withdrawn from the circuits. 1 
see no other way to maintain the integrity ofthe court, 
which I deem not more essential to its safety than to its 
usefulness. ‘Think of it as we may, still this high tribunal 
occupies the neutral ground between the twenty-five go- 
yernments and the people. No matter whether the op- 
pression or the wrong proceed from the federal or from 
a State government. Uncontrolled power is the enemy 
of liberty, and the people’s tyrant. It is, therefore, be- 
tween the governments and the governed, between the 
powers and dutics of the people’s agents, and the rights 
and privileges of the people themselves, that this court is 
the constitutional judge, and the sole judge. And he as- 
sumes a fearful responsibility who impairs this last and 
strongest citadel, to which man can flee for the protection 
of liberty or life. - . 

Mr. POLK next rose. He said that, in consider- 
ing the bill now before the committee, and the amend- 
ment offered as a substitute for it by the gentleman from 
New York, who had just resumed his seat, he perfectly 
agreed both with the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and with the gentleman from New York, that, 
whatever the judicial system of the United States be, it 
should be uniform; that the inferior judicial tribunals, how- 
ever organized, and with whatever jurisdiction and pow- 
ers it was deemed wise to invest them, as well as the mode 
of administering justice, should be the same in every por- 
tion of the Union. If [said Mr. P.] “ the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States,” and if the States are enti- 
iled-to be governed (as far as this Government can legiti- 
mately extend its authority) by equal and uniform laws, 
operating alike upon every portion of the county, it is 
difficult to perccive upon what principle it is that the ju- 
dicial system extended to one portion of the Union should 
be withbeld from another. 
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point of dignity and of rights. The principles of this bill 
I prefer to the amendment, though fam net entirely satis- 
fied with either. The bill proposes no new system, but 
an extension of the old one, long enjoyed by the Atlantic 
States, to the Western country. I could have wished that 
its-provisions had not only extended the system, but-have 
made it the same in all the States. The West asks this; 
and is her request unreasonable? In the Atlantic States 
there is no complaint. - There should be none in the nine 
Western States. Your judiciary ought to expand itself 
with the growth and population of the country. The sys- 
tem which has been tested by the experience of forty 
years in the Atlantic States, and which was adapted to our 
condition in our infancy, has not been enlarged so as to 
suit us in our manhood.” We have outgrown the garment 
that then fitted us, and itis now too small, Six ‘of the 
Western States are wholly without the benefit of the pre- 
sent circuit court system, (having only district courts, } 
and it has been but imperfectly extended to the seventh cir- 
cuit, composed of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, as I 
shall presently endeavur to show. 

In order to show more distinctly the incquality of the 
present system as regards the Western States, compared 
with those east of the Alleghany mountains, it may be well 
to look, for a moment, to the judicial history of the United 
States, and to ask of gentlemen here representing the 
East, why this inequality should have been permitted so 
long to remain, and what sensible reason there can be now 
to refuse the remedy. 

When the judiciary act of September, 1789, was pass- 
ed, there were but ten States in the Union: North Caroli- 
na, Rhode Island, and Vermont came into the Union sub- 
sequently to the passing of that act; and the system which 
it provided was extended to the former in June, 1790, and 
to the latter in March, 1791. At the date of that act, with 
only ten States in the Union, and with a population not 
exceeding one-third of the present population of the twen- 
ty-four. States, it was deemed necessary to appoint six 
The States were divided 
‘nto three circuits, the Eastern, Middle, and Southern. 
North Carolina was attached to the Southern, and Rhode 
Island and Vermont to the Eastern circuits, as they respec- 
tively came into the Union, Two judges of the Supreme 
Court were required to preside in each circuit with the re- 
spective district judges, and constituted the circuit court, 
until the act of March, 1793, when one judge of the Su- 
preme Court and the district judge composed the circuit 
court, who were required to alternate or interchange cir- 
cuits with each other. It is not my purpose to detain the 
committee by a minute account of the jadicial history, 
farther than to show the inequality of the system as it ope- 
rates in the different States. The chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, in his opening argument, has relicved 
me from the necessity of doing so. ‘Phus the system con- 
tinued until the famous act of the 15th February, 1801, fa- 
miliarly know to the country as the midnight system. By 
that act, the Supreme Court judges were relieved from 
circuit court duties, and were to constitute an appellate 
court alone. Many additional circuit judges were created 
and commissioned, two of whom, with the district judge, 
constituted a court termed a circuit court. "This system is 
not precisely the same with that proposed by the gentle- 
man from New York, but differs from it only in this, that 
the gentleman’s amendment does not propose the appoint- 
ment of circuit judges, but to invest the district judges 
with circuit court powers. At the first session of Con- 
gress after Mr. Jefferson came into office, the system of 
YZ01 was repealed, and the new judges legislated out of 
office; and, at the same session, the former system was re- 
organized, with slight and immaterial altérations from 
that of 1793, not important here to mention, and the sys- 
tem which we now have was established. At the re-cr- 
ganization of the system in 1802, Kentucky and Tenrecs- 
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see had becn admitted into thé Union. Ohio came in short- 
ly afterwards. They were left with only district courts— 
being’ at that time unimportant districts, with a sparse and 
comparatively small population, with but little judicial busi- 
ness to transact, falling within the jurisdiction conferred 
upon the federal courts. In 1807, they had grown in num- 
bers, mi business, and importance, to such an extent, that 
a law was passed constituting them into a circuit, and ap- 
pointing a seventh judge of the Supreme Court, who was 
allotted to that circuit; and who, with the respective dis- 
trict judges in those three States, constitute circuit courts. 
Louisiana was.admitted into the Union in 1812, Indiana in 
1816, Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, Alabama in 1819, 
Maine in 1820, and Missouri in 1821. The circuit court 
system was extended to Maine at the same session of Con- 
gress that she was admitted into the Union as a free and 
independent State. The other six States, although ad- 
mitted into the Union upon an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States, have, to this hour, only district courts. No 
judge from that quarter of the Union has a place upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court. No judge of the Supreme 
Court ever aids the district judge ia the trial of causes in 
that quarter of the Union. The constitution, the treaties, 
and Jaws of the United: States, the constitution and laws of 
the States, which may be drawn in question ia this court, 
affecting these junior members of the confederacy, in com- 
mon with the-older States, are now expounded by a court 
of the last resort, composed of six judges east of the Alle- 
ghany, and but one west of it, and that one having no con- 
nexion with these six States. They have no participation, 
direct or indirect, in this high tribunal, in protecting or 
defending the lives, the liberties, of the property of their 
citizens. Sir; the population of these six Western States 
is already great, and is rapidly increasing. It is already 
near two millions of inhabitants. More than twenty-two 
years have elapsed since the system was extended, imper- 
fectly as it is, to the seventh circuit. Within that period 
the thick forests of the valley of the Mississippi have been 
filled by your enterprising and adventurous citizens; and 
the vast region, then an uninhabited waste, but recently 
reclaimed from its savage pessessors, now swarms with a 
dense, a free, and a happy population of civilized frec- 
men. The judicial business has increased to such an ex- 
tent, that they feel the inconvenience of thcir exclusion 
from the benefits of the circuit court system, and they cla- 
mor for its extension. So great has the judicial business 
become, that you have already found it necessary, in two 
of these States, (Louisiana and Alabama, ) to establish two 
district courts in each of them. And let me say, sir, that 
the district courts at New Orleans and Mobile—whether 
regarded from the quantity of business which they do, or 
from the great importance of the legal questions which it 
often becomes their duty to decide—are second in import- 
ance to but few courts in the Union, Are these new 
States, let me ask, always to remain in their present con- 
dition-~as judicial provinces? If they are not, has not the 
time come to extend to them the benefits of the system 
which you enjoy east of the Alleghany ridge? 

l come now to speak more particularly of the seventh 
circuits of the inadequacy of the system as at present ex- 
tended there, and of the utter inability, the physical as 
well as mental inability, of any one man to perform, as he 
should, the various duties that devolve upon him in that 
extensive circuit. In addition to the large territorial ex. 
tent of that cireuit, and the gréat distance of travel which 
the judge has annually to perform, in attending the courts 
at Columbus, at Frankfort, at Nashville, at Knoxville, and 
the Supreme Court in this city, and in addition to the cases 
within the jurisdiction of that court, common to all the 
States, there is a very large mass of litigation there, in re- 
gard to land titles, which is scarcely known in the Fast- 
ern States. Fhe land litigation in that circuit, over which 
this court has concurrent jurisdiction with the State 


courts, is more extensive, and the cases more numerous 
than in all the Eastern States together. Many of the lands 
in Tennessee were patented by the State of North Caro- 
lina more than forty yearsago, when the territory belong- 
ed to that State, and when the lands were subject-to the 
Indian possession; and many of the lands have been pa- 
tented by Tennessee since she has been a member of the 
Union. ‘It is a fact that cannot be controverted, and need 
not be concealed, that such is the intricacy and complexi- 
ty of the land laws of North Carolina and Tennessee, con- 
stituting almost a volume of themselves, and certainly 
forming a distinct code different from any other I have 
ever seen, that but few men of the profession of law in 
that State, with years of study and constant practice in the 
courts, have ever acquired the reputation of being sound 
land lawyers. Such was the peculiar system of acquiring 
titles to lands, and such the looseness and uncertainty which 
prevailed in practice, both in North Carolina, and after- 
wards practised upon in Tennessee, that one of the great- 
est scourges that has ever visited the people of that State 
is the uncertainty of their land titles, and the vast amount 
of litigation. that has grown out of this state of things. 
Much the greater portion of this description of litigation, 
I hope, indeed I know, has- been disposed of: but, at the 
same time, much, I fear, yet remains to be settled. This 
description of litigation, added to the other business, over 
which the court has jurisdiction, is one great cause of the 
great delay of justice in the federal court at Nashville. 
The chairman of the committee has already stated the fact, 
as represented by the bar of that place, to this House, se- 
veral years ago, that such was the delay of justice in that 
court, that some of the causes on the docket were older 
than the professional career of almost every member of 
that bar, some of whom had been in ‘practice a dozen 
and more years. In Kentucky and Ohio, but more espe- 
cially in the former, much litigation of the same character 
has existed. Kentucky, when a part of Virginia, was, in 
great part, patented by that State; and many of the lands 
in some portions of Ohio were patented by Virginia and 
other States. The Representatives from both these States 
inform us, that the courts there have not the time nor the abi- 
lity to dispose of the causes upon their respective dockets. 
If this be the fact, and it cannot be controverted, of what 
consequence is it, that, upon your statute books, you ex- 
tend the circuit court system to those three States; but so 
oycrburden the judge that is allotted to that circuit, that 
he has neither the merits nor the physical ability to do the 
business? When those three States were constituted into 
a circuit in 1807, their population did not exceed half a 
million of souls. It amounts now to more than two mil- 
lions. ‘Phen the litigation was comparatively small; now 
it is great. 

Ihave thus attempted to present to the committee the 
true present condition of the nine Western and Soutbwest- 
ern States, in reference to the operation of the federal 
judiciary within their limits. That condition presents ma- 
ny evils and inconveniences that require a remedy. What 
that remedy should be, it will be proper thatI should next 
consider. i 

And first, will this bill afford the remedy which the ex- 
isting evils require? It will unquestionably in part, and 
but in part, remedy some of the existing inconveniences of 
the present organization of the courts; but I regard it asa 
misfortune that the Judiciary Committee who reported 
it haq not gone further, and afforded a complete remedy: 
Three additional judges, instead of two, would have ena- 
bled us so to arrange the circuits as to extend equal jus- 
tice to the West, and to afford a system that will require 
no alteration or extension in all ime. ‘This bill makes no 
provision for the western district of Louisiana, or the 
northern district of Alabama. ‘The courts at Opelousas 
and at Huntsville are still to be left with only district 
courts. “Phe four States of Ohio, Indiana, Nlinois, and 
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Missouri, are crowded into one circuit; Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are united in one circuit; and the southern district 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and the eastern district of Louis. 
ana-are thrown. in one. circuit. Sir, the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee has. stated that Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky must be united in one circuit, however reluctant 
the Union may be... That, he says, is the only arrange- 
ment by which nine judges can be-made to answer for the 
present. That gentleman, when this subject was last be- 
fore Congress, in 1826, voted with a large majority of this 
House to separate Kentucky and ‘Tennessee, and throw 
them into different circuits, because of the undue propor- 
tion of judicial business in those two States; that gentle- 
man, at that time, voted for ten judges instead of nine. 
He then thought less than ten judges would not do. Iit 
was then. proper to separate Tennessee and Kentucky, 
what has since occurred, to render it so peculiarly neces- 
sary to unite them now? If the state of the Western coun- 
try wasin sucha condition then, that, in the opinion of the 
gentleman, ten judges were required to do the business, 
What-has since occurred to change that opinion? Has not 
the Western country been advancing rather tban receding 
in population, since that time? . Has the judicial business 
decreased, or, rather, has not the gentleman. himself labor- 
ed to prove to us that ithas increased since that time? At 
that:tine, I believe, it was-admitted-by all who advocated 
the extension of that system, that less thah ten judges 
would not afford a remedy-for the evils of which the West 
complained. ‘The then chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee-in this House, (now a Senator from Massachusetts, ) 
in reporting the bill with ten judges, I well remember, 
stated that he rather assented to ten judges, than recom- 
mended their appointment at that time. He rather inclin- 
ed to prefer ning to ten judges, but ultimately voted for 
ten. [sce gentlemen around me, noting this. They will 
be pleased to note, too, the ground upon which that opinion 
was expressed by the then chairman of the J udiciary Con- 
mittee. _It was that, in his opinion, the three Northwest- 
ern States (Indiana, Minois, and Missouri) “ might well 
enough go on for some time longer, and form.a circuit of 
themselves, perhaps, hereafter, as the population shall in- 
crease, and the slate of affairs require it.” 


‘This was the only plan by which the then chairman of 


the committee thought it practicable to make two addi- 
tional justices of the Supreme Court answer the demands 
-~the just demands ofthe West. It was to leave Missouri, 
indiana, and Illinois, with only district courts for the time 
being, and constitute them into a circuit at some future 
period... The bill in 1826, after a protracted discussion of 
many wecks, passed this House, adding three additional 
judges to the Supreme Court, making the whole. number 
ten. ‘The same bill passed the Senate with the same num- 
ber ofjudges, but was amended in that body so-as tochange 
the two northwestern circuits in their arrangement. - The 
bill, as it passed this House, placed Ohio and Kentucky-in 
the seventh. circuit, in which there was already a judge 
residing, and constituted Indiana, Hlinois, and Missouri 
into a.separate circuit. The Senate passed the bill with- 
out alteration mits material parts; but proposed to change 
those two circuits, so as to make Kentucky and, Missouri 
the seventh cireuit, and to constitute Ohio, Indiana, and 
WHinois into acircuit. ‘The bill, as it passed both in the 
Senate and in the House, placed ‘Tennessee and Alabama 
in one circuit, and Mississippi and Louisiana in another. 
In consequence of this: immaterial difference of opinion 
between the two Houses in the arrangement of the two 
northwestern cjreuits, the bill unfortunately failed be- 
tween the two Houses.. Although the two Houses then 
agreed in opinion that it was proper to extend the system, 
and to add three additional judges to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, yet, in consequence of this unimportant. 
difference of opiion about these two districts, the West- 
crn country; remans to this hour without the enjoyment 


of the system which that bill proposed to extend to her. 
Let, then, additional judges be appointed in the West, 
and lect the circuits be properly arranged, ‘and the system 
will last for all time. When Florida, Arkansas, and Michi- 
gan come into the Union, (and the peried is not very dis- 
tant when we may expect ‘their accession to the Union, ) 
they can be very naturally attached to the adjacent cir- 
cuits, without much increasing the duties of the judges. 
To make the system entirely uniform, 1 would attach the 
northern district of New York, the western district of 
Pennsylvania, and the western district of Virginia, if the 
gentlemen from those quarters. of the Union desire it, to 
the respective circuits already established cast of the Al- 
leghany, which they adjoin. Your system would then pos- 
sess no anomalies, it woukl have symmetry inal its parts. if 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York should 
he rejected, and no other gentleman does, T will, myself, 
propose an amendment to make the system such as P have 
indicated. Jf the House shall decide to appoint only two 
additional judges, then justice will require that the east- 
ern circuits should be enlarged, so as to give the services 
of one, at least, of the judges now east of the mountains 
to the West. 

Gentlemen representing the Fast can best determine 
whether they can without inconvenience enlarge their cir- 
cuits, so as to transfer to the West one of their judges. Uf 
this enlargement can be made, and the business of the 
East can be done with one judge less than they now have, 
then the location of the judges of the third circuit—his 
residence at Pittsburg, in western Pennsylvania, is favora- 
ble to this transfer ton western circuit. The third cireuit 
is now composed of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; and 
the fourth circuit of Maryland and Delaware. If gentle- 
men are unwilling to give us their established judges, and 
retain their circuits in the East, as at present arranged, 
then I submit to them, whether the third and fourth cir- 
cuits may not be consolidated into one, by attaching a part 
of the one or the cther either to the New York or the 
Virginia circuits, so'as not too much to merease the duties 
of the judges of these circuits. If this can be cone, so 
as to give four judges to the West, then the wants of the 
Vest will be supplied, and the Supreme Court will con- 
sist of nine judges. ‘This is the only plan by which, as I 
conceive, a less number than ten can be made to answer. 

I come next to consider the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York, asa substitute for this bill. I 
have already said that the system, whatever it be, should 
be uniform. But that is not alkthat it should be. It should 
be equal and just in its operations upon allthe States, and 
it should be efficients and, for myself, 1 am free to.dcclare 
that I would infinitely prefer an extension of the system 
long established, and sanctioned by experience in the old- 
ey States, to the untried experiments proposed by this 
amendment. The plan proposed by the amendment, it is 
truc, would possess uniforinity 5 but, in wy opinion, would 
wholly fail to remedy the cvils complained of, and would 
create others much more dangerous in their tendency 
than those that already exist. But before 1 call the atten- 
tion of the committee to this amendment, permit me to 
say a word in reply. toa portion of the argument of the 
gentleman from New York, That gentleman has pathe- 
tically informed us that he ‘Will not open the tomb of the 
system of 1801, and disturb its ashes that have been so 
long interred. ‘The gentleman’ at the same time told us 
that that system was not put down because it was wr 
because it was not wise, or because it was not the best sys- 
tem, for [said he] the single year that it lived did not give 
time to test its advantages by a fair experiment; but it was 
repealed because of the unnecessary multiplication of the 
judges; and he intimated that the party fury of the times 
had much agency in effecting its destruction. Sir, Lamas 
much averse as the gentleman can be, to revive, unneces- 
sarily, unpleasant recollections of events that are past, 


‘and to constitute them a- permanent appellate court. So 


` fined exclusively-to their appellate duties in bank, there is 
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so good a lawyer, no man can be so good a judge of ‘the 
lex loci, or statute law of a State, who is confined to the 
trial of appeals and writs. of error at Washington, as one 
who presides on the trial of the cause in the inferior court, 
where the law, and the decisions of the State in whiclr it 
prevails, are familiar to the profession of that State, who 
elucidate and apply it in argument in tlie court below. 
The great advantage derived from the present circuit 
‘system is, that, by requiring each judge of the Supreme 
Court to preside with the district judge in the trial of 
causes in the inferior courts, you make him familiar with 
the statute or local law within his circuit: And when the 
Supreme Court assembles in bank to try appeals and writs 
of error, some one of the judges is always familiar with 
the law upon which the decision of the case may depend, 
and.by this knowledge is enabled to abridge the labor of 
his associates, and afford them facilities in examining the 
case, and in arriving at a just conclusion. What judge 
permanently located at Washington, however vigorous his 
intellect, and however profound his knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the law may be, but who never 
presided over the trial of an ejectmentin Kentucky or 
Tennessee, if left to grope his way unaided by the argu- 
ment of counsel from that quarter of the Union, can ever 
understand or properly expound the intricate local laws of 
these States? What judge can understand the lea loci of 
Louisiana, where the principles of the civil law- obtain? 
Ina word, what one man, wholly relieved from the trial of 
causesin the court below, can or will ever understand the 
separate and distinct codes of these twenty-four States? 
Even by the present circuit court system, in those States 
to which it has been extended, no-single judge hasan ac- 
curate knowledge of the statutory codes of all these States; 
but when assembled in the Supreme Court, they bring to- 
gether an aggregate of legal information, which’no one 
singly possesses, and which ‘could not: be’ possessed by 
any, if they were withdrawn from their circuits. If the 
judges of the Supreme Court are required to preside only 
in the Supreme Court, they will have nine or ten months 
of leisure in the year, which they can, and probably will, 
employ in more pleasing pursuits than in poring over 
musty volumes of statutes. It has been often justly re- 
marked that constant employment on the bench, and being 
constantly thrown in collision with the profession, makes 
the best judge; or, as it has \been aptly- expressed, ‘* the 
| judge who tries the most causes is the best judge.” The 
gentleman from New York thinks that there is ot much in 
the argument, that the judges upon the circuitcan acquire 
legal information that will be useful to the Supreme Court 
assembled in bank; and he puts a case. Suppose, says he, ` 
the court to consist of nine judges, and each to perform ` 
circuit duties. One of these judges presides on the trial 
of a cause at New Orleans, and there is a writ of error to 
the Supreme Court; one judge will understand the muni- 
cipal law of Louisiana upon which the case depends; the 
remaining eight do not, but must investigate it for them- 
selves. The case put py the gentleman illustrates and 
enforces the argument which I haye stated. “Suppose the 
ninth judge had not presided on the trial at New Orleans— 
then the whole court would have been without the neces- 
sary legal information. Did it not oceur to the gentleman in 
the čase stated by him, that it was better for one to possess 
‘the information, than that none should? Did it not occur 
tohim that the judge who had the information might afford 
facilities to. his associates, by pointing thcm.to the authori- 
danger—~indced, it is almost certain, that they will cease | ties which would throw light upon the questions to be de- 
to employ themselyes;in the recess of the Supreme Court, | cided? aa 

in the: dry, laborious, and wninteresting employment of} | ‘The géntleman from New York has urged that the judges 
reading the statutory codes of twenty-four States, and the fof the Supreme Court should not be sent upon the circuits, 
judicial decisions of the State ‘courts founded upon these! because, he says, the circuit court duties are merely 
codes, scattered through a hundred vohinies, and all offincidental, and not stich as the judges of this high court 
which “it is necessary they should understand. . No man, [should be required to perform. Whether the duties upon 
with ‘the most unremitted application and study, can bejthe cireuits be ticidental or principal, I shall not under- 


butI cannot, after the avowal ofthe: gentleman in reference 
to that. system, and in support of his amendment, and 
especially when I consider thatthe amendment itself is 
the same in.principle: with it, refrain from saying a Word 
or twoin regard: to it. : should not have. felt myself at 
liberty. to. do..so, -but for the laudatory and unexpected 
strain in which. he has been pleased to speak-ofit. What, 
sir, was.the system of 1801? @t was the midnight system 
of the.elder Adams—ushered forth to the world in the last 
desperate -paroxysm of a sinking party, who were pre- 
monished by the public voice that they were soon to retire 
from power; ofa party whohad lost the public confidence, 
but who, ‘by means.of the majority which they still re- 
tained in. Congress, ‘seized pon the judiciary as the last 
remaining fortress in which they hoped to save themselves 
and perpetuate their principles. The act of 1801 was 
passed, and, it is well. remembered, lasted put: a single! 
year. It met with a. decided:reprobation-of a majority of 
the people of the United States: and as it was the last des- 
perate expedient of our administration, to entrench. itself 
in the judiciary, and to secure in that co-ordinate branch 
of the:Government a continuance and (as they hoped) a 
perpetuity of the principles of that administration, so its 
repeal: was amongst. the first acts of the succeeding ad- 
ministrations; and I think.I am warranted in saying, that 
such ‘is the well grounded and settled hostility of the peo- 
ple of this country, and such their prejudices (if gentle- 
men please to call their opinions by that. name) against 
the system, thatthey cannot, they will not, and ought not, 
with composure, to remain. silent, and see it resuscitated 
and revived. It was doubtless believed, when the act of 
1801 was passed, that the judges, whose appointment it 
authorized, could not be- constitutionally removed in any 
other mode than by impeachment; and that, holding their 
offices for life, they: would be beyond the reach of the 
political party who. were shortly. to succeed those who 
enacted it. : In-this they were mistaken. ‘After Mr. Jeffer- 
son came into power, the repeal of the system was resisted, 
upon constitutional grounds, It was, however, repealed, 
and, as I have already stated, in noticing the judicial histo- 
ry of the country, the judges were legislated out of office. 

What, sir, let me inquire, issthe amendment of the 
gentleman from New-York, so fir as the Supreme Court,. 
as, a mere Supreme Court, isconcerned, ‘but. a re-etiact- 
ment.of the system of 1801? It proposes to withdraw the 
judges of the Supreme Coùrt from their circuit: duties, 


did the act of 1801. _It-provides that the circuit courts 
shall be abolished, and that the district courts shall possess 
the jurisdiction and powers of the present circuit courts. 
If the amendment ‘offered had gone on to provide for the 
appointment of twovadditional judges in cach circuit, to 
hold the courts with the respective district judges, it would 
have been precisely: the system of 1801: This is the only 
difference. "The amendment has only this to recommend 
it, which that system had not, that it does not-increase the 
number of the. inferior judges, and does not enlarge the 
patronage-of the Executive, 

When we contemplate the system proposed by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment; in the most dispassionate manner, 
there are many atid irresistible objections to it. “Some of 
these have already: Been stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania; in-his: general reinarks in the opening of 
this debate. If the judges of the Supreme Court are con- 
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take to decide; but whether they be the one or the other, 


they are just such as the judges of this court have been 
~ gequired to perform ever since the organization of the 
judiciary in 1789, until this time, with the single excep- 


tion of the year during which the act of 1801 was in force. 


By withdrawing the judges of this court from the view of 
the people, and constituting them a corporation of digni- 
taries at the seat of Government, clothed in the robes of 


office, with immense power, holding their offices for life, 


with no direct responsibility to the people, and only liable 
to punishment for gross crimes and misdemeanors, there is 
danger that public confidence in their integrity may be 
weakened—that they may become odious, and their deci- 
sions cease to be regarded with that respect and submis- 
sion which it is desirable they should be. Of the increased 
danger of corruption, if they were permanently located 
here, constantly subject to be operated on by the federal 
influence concentrated here, and constantly inhaling the 
vapors of this district, I can add nothing to what has been 


said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. But I will say, 
that.the tendency of this court to enlarge, by construction, 


the powers of the Federal Government at the expense of 
the State sovereignties, is already sufficiently strong, and 


I fear, if they were permanently located here, that ten- 


dency would be increased. It is the nature of man to have 
power, and he seldom fails to exercise it when he can. I 
have as much respect for this court as I ought to have, and 
I will not repeat the lan- 


no more. They are but men. 
guage used by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, which 


seemed to be 80 offensive to the ear of the gentleman from 
New York, that there is. danger, if you withdraw these 


judges from the circuits, that the time may come, when, 


feeling power and forgetting right, ‘they may fulminate 
their decrees from the dark and vaulted chamber which 


they occupy in this capitol,” wholly concealed from the 


public view; but I will say, that the system which has the 
sanction of long experience, ought not to be exchanged 


for one, the tendency of which may be to render this court 
obnoxious, and, if corrupted, possibly dangerous to the 
constitution. There is another objection to the system 
roposed by this amendment, which. I will briefly state 
before I take leave of it. 
ed district judges, with the powers and jurisdiction at 
present possessed by the circut courts. 
magnitude are to be tried by these single judges, and their 


decision in civil cases, under a given amount, is final and 


conclusive. They will have jurisdiction over criminal of- 
fences against the United States affecting the life and liberty 
of the citizen. The salary of the district judges is small; 
and I mean no disparagement to those now in office, when 


I say, that, as a general rule, gentlemen of the first legal 


attainments have not been willing to accept of the office 


for the compensation afforded; and yet this proposition is 
to give to them, in many cases, final and conclusive juris- 


diction. Will this satisfy the country so wellas if a judge 
of the Supreme Court, eminent for his talents and distin- 


guished for his legal acquirements, were required to pre- 


side in the circuit courts with them? T think it will not 


and should not. Whatever, therefore, may be the fate of 


the bill, 1 trast that this amendment may be rejected. 
The great objection urged against the extension of the 
present system to all the States, has heretofore been, the 
increase of the number of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
It has been repeatedly said, that nine or ten judges will 
make the court too numerous for the convenient despatch 
of business, that it will become a political body, and that 
there is danger that factions and party politics may make 
their way into this court. All these have been again re- 
peated by the gentleman from New York; but it seems to 
me, when they are properly examined, they will be found 
to be rather ideal than not. The gentleman from New 
Vork, to whose remarks I have had occasion so often to 


It proposes to invest the pre- 
sent district judges, and all who may hereafter be appoint- 


Causes of great 


refer, has told me that seven are enough—that nine or ten 
are too many; that, if we advance beyond the present 
number, we are travelling upon untrodden ground; that 
there is no limit; and he asks, where are we to stop, and 
may we not appoint twenty or a hundred, and would not 
this be too many? Sir, the answer is, appoint the number 
required by the exigencies of the country, and no more. 
Ten will be sufficient to dohe business in his day or mine. 
The extreme cases pùt by him can never occur, and re- 
quire no answer. I have never discovered what magic 
there was in the number seven, or what peculiar adapta- 
tion there was in that number for this court over any other 
convenient number. I agree with the gentleman, that 
this court should not be a political court. A judge should 
not be a politician, I mean a partisan. I would not deprive 
him of the rights of a citizen. But has the gentleman 
shown that the increase of the number from seven to ten 
would produce that consequence? He has not. Then the 
argument has nothing in it. If the gentleman will take a 
short retrospect of the present court, which he wishes so 
much to preserve with its present number, that it may not 
be distracted by political factions on the bench, he will 
find that some of the judges of this favorite number of his 
were found, at no very remote period, mingling in politics, 
and in party politics. They did not take them on the 
bench with them. I only mention this to show that, in 
any view, this argument of the gentleman proves nothing. 


court is increased by the appointment of additional judges 
from the West, that it will be inoculated with western 
opinions and western doctrines. And are gentlemen pre- 
pared to say that the opinions, the legal opinions, if gen- 
tlemen please, and the constitutional doctrines of the West 
are less authentic, or more unsound, than the opinions of 
other portions of the Union? No one has said so in terms. 
No one will say so. Then what is there in this argument 
but a chimera of the imagination, calculated rather to 
alarm our fears than to inform our judgments? The gen- 
tleman from New York must have exhausted his resources 
in seeking for objections to this measure of justice, of 
equal justice, which the West asks. He imagines that he 
has found a difficulty in procuring proper judges residing 
in the new circuits, if the number should be increased. 
He has stated that usage, if not law, requires that the 
judge should be taken from the circuit to which he is to 
be allotted; and, when appointed, he must reside there. 
Sir, this is a matter, if the bill should pass, within the dis- 
cretion of the Executive. He may select the judge from 
whatever quarter of the Union he chooses, but, when ap- 
pointed, he must reside within his circuit. Sir, the gen- 
tleman need not be alarmed. His apprehension of diffi- 
culty upon this point pays but a poor compliment to the 
intelligence and legal learning of the new circuits pro- 
posed to be established. No one of these circuits is so 
poor in legal learning, but that some one man may be found 
residing within it possessing sufficient qualifications (if 
the President shall think proper to select one in the 
circuit) to entitle him to a place upon the bench of the 
Supreme Court. There is one other objection to the ex- 
tension of the judicial system which we propose, that I 
will briefly notice before I conclude. It is said that the 
representative principle should not obtain in this court. 
I agree that there should not be a representation of fac. 
tions, political or sectional; but there should be a repre-~ 
sentation of legal knowledge, of that description of legal 
knowledge of the local enactments or municipal regula- 
tions of the various parts of the Union, which can only 
be acquired by a judge, by presiding in the circuits where 
they obtain. ‘To this extent, I maintain that the represen- 
tative principle should obtain. 

1 feel, sir, upon this subject, and therefore speak, as a 
Western man; though sure [ am, if it were viewed with 
the liberal eye of a statesman of enlarged views, it would 


Some gentlemen seem td have great apprehensions, if this . 
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not be regarded as.a sectional measure; but as one deeply 
affecting the wholé Union,.and: one addressing itself to 
the magnanimity and justice of the whole Confederacy. I 
trust, in the consideration we are giving it, it will be so 
regarded. ‘We do not wish to take from the East any of 
the advantages which-sħe now enjoys. - We do not ask her 
to give up any thing that she now possesses; but we ask 
her, not as matter of favor, but of justice and of right, to 
put uson the same footing--to extend to us the same advan- 
“tages. The West might appeal to Maine, and say, you 
are the only one of the younger members of the Union to 
which this system was promptly extended upon your ad- 
mission into the Union. We will-not deprive you of it, 
-but we ask of you, after such long delay, to extend the 
same system to us: We say to the East generally, that 
whether you view the Western country in regard to its 


territorial extent, its salubrity of climate, its fertility of 


soil, its present population, or its ultimate destiny, you 
find the sure presages of a great and a powerful people, 
whose pride it will ever be to draw still closer the union 
that binds us to the elder members of the Union. Will 
you still keep us without the pale of your judicial system? 

“Sir; permit me to say, before I take my seat, ‘that if we 
can get nothing more, I will vote for this bill. It is not all 
that we ask, but it is better than what we have. I trust, 
however, that it may yet be amended so as to do that full 
justice to the Western States which they have sol ong asked 
at your hands without success. 

[Here the debate closed for this day.] 


Tuunsvay, January, 21, 1830. 
WEST POINT ACADEMY: 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the reso- 
lution moved:by Mr. BLAIR, of. South Carolina, on the 
14th instant, and laid on the table; which he now modified 
so as to read as: follows: 

« Resowed,. That the Secretary of War be requested 
to furnish this House with a Register, exhibiting, in each 
and every year, the names and number of all the cadets 
that have been received into the Military Academy of the 
United States from its first establishment until the present 
time. Also, the names and number of applicants reject- 
ed; the States from which they came respectively; distin- 
guishing between those who have graduated and received 
commissions, and suchas have withdrawn, or have been 
dismissed from the institution; how many have been.in said 
academy, whose fathers and guardians were, or are now, 
members of Congress, or other officers of the General 
Government, or Governors of States, and how many such 
are now there; what the monthly pay of the cadets, and 
whether they are supplied with rations, fuel, quarters, 
&c. at the public expense, or are furnished by themselves; 
stating also, as far as practicable, what proportion of them 
(ifany) were in circumstances tooindigent.to be educated 
on their own means, or those of ‘thelr parents; the names 
and number of those graduates now-in the army of the 
United States; also, the names and number of the profes- 
sors, instructors, and all other officers employed in said 
academy’, with their pay and emoluments—adding thereto 
the entire aggregate expense of the institution, annually, 
with such remarks as may explain and elucidate the whole.” 


Mr. INGERSOLL said, a call for information is one of 


the last things which he ever permitted himself to oppose. 
Nor did he rise now so much to interpose an objection to 
the call, as to-refer the honorable mover of the resolution 
to several reports from the War Department in the hbra- 
ry of the House, which will be found to contain nearly all 
that is sought for by the proposed inquiry. . If, after look- 
ing into these documents, the gentleman from South Caro- 
Jina should still wish to urge the passage of his resolution, 
although he [Mr. I.] might deem itin the main unneces- 
sary, yet he could not say that he should vote against it, 


so reluctant was he, as a genera] rule, to put any obstacle 
in the way of an inquiry, directed to one of the exeentive 
departments, that any member should see fit to suggests. 
This military academy is one of those establishments that 
has been probably more closely watched than any other 
within the range of our legislation; and there have been, 
from time to time, so many searching resolutions sent to 
the War Department on its account, that there is hardly a 
spot left which we may wish to touch by a resolution that 
has not been covered by some previous call. These inqui- 
ries, so far as they had fallen within his observation, have 
been, in every instance, promptly and fully responded to 
by the department under different administrations; volume 
after volume of reports are sent to us, printed, bound, 
and placed upon the shelves of the library, not, sir, it 
would seem, to be opened by us, for whose benefit, and 
at whose beck, but not at whose expense, they were plac- 
cd there, but to be followed by other fresh volumes, em- 
bracing the same facts, and sent to every new Congress, 
in reply to the requisition of some honorable member, to 
whom, as a matter of course, we extend the courtesy of 
our votes. This practice, he thought, was going too far. 
Why repeat these drafts upon the department, when, by 
looking at our own documents, we can find, ready print. 
ed, the very information for which we are looking else- 
where? But, to come to the resolution now before us: it 
asks for a list of cadets who have belonged to the acade- 
my since 1802, noting those who have been commissioned 
inthe army, and those who have left without commissions. 
Now turn to the volume of documents for 1824, and we 
shall find a very full and lucid report from the then Secre- 
tary of War, (the present Vice President,) bringing the 
required information up to that period. It gives us the 
number admitted in each year; the number who have com- 
pleted the regular course of studies; a list of those who 
have received commissions, and those who have been dis- 
missed, or permitted to depart, without commissions, from 
the first establishment of the institution, under President 
Jefferson; to the then present time. But this is not all, nor 
atenth part of what we have drawn from the depart- 
mentinrelation to it. In 1822, the House, in answer to one 
of its resolutions, was furnished with a list of all the ca- 
dets who had left the academy without entering the army, 
and the amount of money, paid to each during the five pre- 
ceding years; also, a list of such officers as have been edu- 
cated there, and who served during the last war... What 
more can you reach by this resolution (in regard to these 
particulars) than you already have, for the time, covered 
by the sercports? Subsequent reports, and the bluebook, 
which is put into the hands of every Congress, and which 
will be ina few days upon our tables, bring the informa- 
tion up to the present time. Besides, we had a report at 
the last session from the gentleman then at the head of the 
department, [Gencral Porren] which gave us the number 
of cadets commissioned since 1820, designating those now 
in the army; and his predecessor, [Mr. Barsovr] in the 
session before, sent us, in answer to a call, a particular 
statement of the expenses of the institution, from year to 
year, ever since it was organized. What else do we new 
ask for? - Why, thatthe Secretary of War would tell us 
how much the monthly pay of a cadetis. What, sir, after 
having made a law ourselves estabUshing the pay, shall we 
send elsewhere to be informed as to the wages we our- 
selves allow? Shall we, who area part of the legislative 
branch of the Government, send to an executive depart- 
ment to learn the tener of our own laws? "This would be 
an anomaly in legislation. If you wish for such informa. 
tion, open your statute books, would be avery proper an- 
swer of the Secretary to such an inquiry. But, as if to 
render this part of the call doubly uscless, we have been 
furnished, for nearly fourteen years past, with a minute 
statement, in the blue book, of the names and number of 
afl connected with the academy; whether as teachers or 
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do you want proof of it? Look at the estimate made by 
our own officers, and laid upon our tables. They are put 
for this year at. twenty thousand dollars more for this House 
than has been appropriated hitherto; and those of the Sen- 
ate are put ten thousand dollars higher than they have 
heretofore required. .This is not the fault of the officers 
of this House, or the other House, nor of any others out 
of Congress; the fault is here. It is a sober truth, that, 
while we are sending forth speeches on the subject of re- 
form, We practice but little of it in these concerns; like 
the charity of some, it does not begin at home. We point 
out the rough path to others, but are not-found in it our- 
selves. As one step towards the true path, he woukt dis- 
continue the practice to which he had adverted, of send- . 
ing for and printing books of reports on subjects about 
which our library is already filled with volumes. 

Mr. TUCKER expressed his regret that there should be 
any objection to the resolution. He thought the inquiry 
shouldtake place; and, if there were no grounds for com- 
plaint, it wouldbe a credit to the institution; butif, on the 
contrary, partiality had been shown in its management, it 
was time jt should be known. 

., Mr. BLALR, of South Carolina, then addressed the 
House, and said, it had then become necessary that he 
should state his reasons for offering the resolution; and, 
in answer to the gentleman from Connecticut, it was suffi- 
cient to say, that any document or report we have ever 
had in relation to the Military Academy, was quite deficient 
in details, and altogether silent as regarded several import- 
ant items of information called for by the resolution. He 
had examined those documents, [he said} the most ample 
of which was the report made in 1828, and it was, as he 
had stated, quite deficient. He thought full and entire 
information in relation to that very expensive, if not import- 
ant institution of our country, would have been desira- 
ble, not only to the Military Committce, of which he was 
amember, but to Congress generally, and to the nation. 
He, therefore, had not been disposed to make a speech in 
support of a mere call for information. He thought he 
should be regarded as bestowing a poor compliment on 
the intelligence and honest intentions of that House, were 
he to offer reasons or arguments in support of such a pro~- 
position; and believing there could be no reasonable objec- 
tion to the adoption of the resolution, he had been disposed 
to submit it to the decision of the House without a single 
comment. He certainly had not [he said] anticipated the 
opposition to the resolution which it now seemed destined 
to encounter. Some of the senior members of the House, 
{he said] to whose examination it had been submitted be- 
fore it was presented, thought it ought to pass, and would 
pass, as “a matter of course.” Surely [said Mr. B.] it 
cannot be the policy of this House to suppress information, 
full and entire infòrmation, as to the utility and operation 
of one of the most expensive establishments of the Go- 
yernment, particularly when it is well known that jealousy 
and prejudice exists against the institution to a very great 
extent. Suppressing or limiting the information now 
called for, would not [he said] lessen the jealousy, or obvi- 
ate the prejudice of which he had spoken. Many well 
meaning and well informed men [said Mr. B.] regard this 
military academy as the hot-bed of a military aristocracy. 
They view it as a dangerous excrescence of the Govern- 
ment that ought to be cut off. In its original organ- 
ization, under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, it 
was intended only to educate a few military engineers, 
to construct, when necessary, military fortifications, &c. 
But it has been perverted from its original and legitimate 
object, and changed, by t piecemeal,” into what it is at 
present, and what, originally, would have been regarded 
as highly inexpedient on account of its expense, and quite 
contingent expenses have grown also. It is notorious that unauthorized by the constitution on account of its objects. 
these expenses have increased, are increasing, and, he it is believed, too, that the public utility resulting from it, 
thought, ought to be diminished. They: are increasing; ‘if any, is far outweighed by its cost; and although it is 


cadets, the States from whence they come, and an accu- 
rate account, in dollars and cents, of the sums paid to each. 
Other calls and other reports, similar in kind, might be re- 
ferred to; for there has hardly been a session during the 
last ten or dozen years, that a paper shot has not been 
‘aimed at West Point from this or the other branch of Con- 
gress. : ; i 

. But a few words as to another item; the-resolution asks 
for a list of officers now in the army, who were educated 
atthe academy. Precisely this list, was furnished but one 
year ago by the late Secretary, andis with the rest care- 
fully. bound in one of the volumes of documents of the 
last Congress: surely it cannot be necessary to send again 
to the department to have the names written by one of the 
clerks, when we have them in print, at the command of 
every gentleman who wishes to see them. 

We now come. to those parts of the resolution which 
propose new topics of inquiry, and to those he had not 
the slightest. objection, if any gentleman wished them— 
they are as follows: How many of the cadets were in in- 
digent circumstances, extending the inquiry back to 1802? 
How many have been the sons of members of Congress? 
Who have been applicants for admission, and have been 
rejected? As to the first, who of the cadets have been 
indigent, or what has been the pecuniary condition of 
their parents? This question might be very difficult for 
the department to answer. There can be nothing in the 
department which can show the pecuniary condition of 
the parents of those who have been educated; nor can the 
Secretary gather that information for us without establish- 
ing an inquisitorial examination in the different States, 
hardly compatible with the free institutions to which our 
constituents have been accustomed. Any partial informa- 
tion would be invidious, and.more calculated to mislead 
than to enlighten us. ‘he next inquiry, how many have 
been sons of members of Congress, might be much easier 
answered, and he would go heart and hand with the mover 
of the resolution to ascertain how this had been. But he 
could not but think that even this was an inquiry that 
could be more properly answered among ourselves, (for it 
concerns us and those who have gone beforc.us,) than by 
sending to the Secretary of War. Our own officers, the 
clerk of this House, by comparing the rolls of the cadets 
with the registers of our members, aided by such informa- 
tion as he could obtain here, could soon furnish us with 
the requisite list, without going after it beyond our own 
walls. If, however, others preferred having it from an 
executive department, be it so,-he should not complain. 

Again, as to the list of candidates who have been re- 
jected, he had not the slightest objection to the call in this 
particular, But why not carry the principle out toits full 
extent? why not go at higher game, and, instead of limit- 
ing the inquiry to the boys who have tried to get. in at 
West Point, ask also for the list of men who have been 
unsuccessful applicants for other offices in the civil depart- 
ments of the Government? Such a document might make 
a pretty thick book, but it might be useful, and certainly 
would be mere sought after than most of the documents 
that ave spread before us. It was not, however, to these 
points that he had risen; for had the resolution contained 
nothing but these inquiries, he should not have uttered a 
word. But it was the loose practice which bas been in- 
sensibly growing upon us, of calling for information that 
we have already in our hands, that he protested against. 
He could not consent to have document after document, 
containing no new facts, piled up before us till these 
bureaus are nearly buried under the wet paper that the 
messengers put upon them every morning, and the half of 
which no one thinks of reading. Itis time that this prac- 
tice of the House was reformed, for, with its growth, our 
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nominally a-military school, open to all, yet it is, in fact, a 

school only. for the great.and the wealthy, where none but 
the sons or favorites of men possessing power or popular- 
ity can be entered—most of whom, after being educated 
åt the public expense, retire to private life, while, at the 
same-time, the expenditures of the establishment (as was 
well-known to all) were drawn from the pockets of the 
poor as well -as the rich. He knew it would be said the 
poor were received into the Military Academy, as well as 
the opulent. ‘Well, {said Mr. B.] this is.one thing among 
‘mauy. others that I wish to ascertain by the resolution I 
have offered. The fact is doubted—or if -a few instances 
can be adduced where poor. friendless cadets have been 
nurtured by the institution, they only.weigh as the ‘dust 
in the. balance” against those of the opposite description; 
and if ‘not dismissed for incompetency——as it rarely hap- 
pensthat.a. poor, friendless lad can obtain credit even for 
a little common sense—they are retained only in a few su- 
litary instances soon merely to 4‘ save appearances.” 

Mr. B. said further, if the inquiry was permitted to be 
made to the extent he proposed, he thought it would be 
found that the patronage, favors, and benefits of the insti- 
tution.were principally bestowed upon those least in need 
of them; he'meant.the sons and favorites of the wealthy— 
men possessing office and authority; who would be edu- 
cated if the Military Academy had never existed—and who, 
not being absolutely dependant on arms, or any other pro- 
fession or business, generally preferred their ease to a 
continuance in the public service; and, indeed, if they con- 
tinued in service, we would soon have more officers than 
men. - 

Sir, [said Mr. B.} all those objections, and all those 
doubts and suspicions are entertained by a respectable 
ortion of the community. He, therefore, thought the 
friends of the institution (if indeed those doubts and sus- 
‘picions were vafounded) ought to encourage a full and 
complete inquiry into all those matters. If the operation 
of the institution had been as beneficial and impartial as 
its friends seemed to imagine, they had nothing to fear 
from the inquiry.. If [said Mr. B.] they have done well 
in fixing upon us this extensive establishment, I hope they 
will not refuse to exhibit its results. ‘‘They ought not 
to keep their candle under a bushel.” If.{said he] the 
institution has operated impartially and for the public 
ood, a development of its merits will make it more popu- 
ar. If, on the contrary, it is partial and exclusive in its 
operations—carrying with it-some. latent danger—and is, 
at the same time, more expensive than useful, the sooner 
it can be known the better~-anWit ought to be known 
both in and out of the House—it ought to be generally 
and universally known. He hoped, therefore, the resolu- 
tion would be adopted. The information it contemplated, 
was altogether desirable; as a member of the military com- 
mittee he asked it; asa member of that House he request- 
ed it; and as one of the American people he demanded it. 
Mr. B. concluded by offering a modification, by addipg 
after the words- members of Congress,” all other offi- 
cers of the General Government, or Governors of States, 
Mr. DORSEY said:he hoped the gentleman would ac- 
cept a verbal amendment which he was about to offer. 
He professed himself.a’ friend to the institution, - He 
wished to see it flourish—he wished to allay all prejudice 
against it, g had been his uniform temper and disposi- 
tion to encolirage resolutions for inquiry, and: he should 
not object fe it on this occasion. But he could not con- 
sent to a- kesolition which would emblazon to the world 
the nameg‘of jitvenile delinquents, who might now be use- 
ful members*of society and ornaments of their country. 
He could not-agree to harrow up the feelings of fathers and 
families, by, publishing the names of such as may have 
been expe}led or discharged for. boyish indiscretions, 
which the individual guilty of them may now deeply de- 
_Plore.° He asked what earthly good could result from it? 


Vou. VIL—70 


After some further remarks, he proposed to amend:the 


resolution by striking out, Ist, ‘names and” where:they 


occur the first times; 2d, how many. have, béen, in ‘said . 
academy, whose fathers or guardians were, or are now, 
members of Congress or other officers of the General Go- 
vernment, or Governors of States; 3d, “also, as far as 
practicable, what proportion of them (ifany) were in cir- 
cumstances too indigent to be educated on their own 


‘means, oF those of their parents.” 


Mr. BLAIR replied, that he would have no objection 
to any amendmentéthat would make the inquiry more 
broad, or render:the desired information more ample and 
complete; but the amendment proposed would have the 
opposite tendency, It would, if adopted, render the res. 
solution almost a nullity, make it quite useless. Indeed, 
{he said] he should regard the adoption of the proposed 
amendment as tantamount to a rejection of the resolution, . 
itself. The names [he said] were essential for the pur- - 
pose of showing how the patronage of the institution had, 
heen bestowed, and to what class of society its benefits. , 
had been confined. For example, [said Mr. B.] suppose: 
that ten cadets, from South Carolina, Maryland, or any 
other State, have been dismissed from the Military Acades 
my, without their names; how are the people, or how are 
we, to ascertain ‘to what rank of society they belong? 
Without their names it would be impossible to determine. 
that point. He disclaimed every thing invidious, or cal- 
culated to reflect censure on the. members of Congress; 
or to attach criminality to those who had recommended 
applicants for admission into the Military Academy. 11, 
that respect, {he said] he presumed all, or nearly all, 
were equally guilty. He himself had, on one occasion, 
made such a recommendation, and it had been: successful. 
He again repeated, he meant nothing invidious, and.was 
not disposed to wound the feelings of any one, or to hold 
them up as objects of scorn or derision; and he was sure 
the report called for by the resolution could not have that 
effect, inas much as the cause of dismission was not re- 
quired. But the names being necessary to show how the 
patronage of the institution had been bestowed, he hoped 
they would not be stricken out. It was true [he said] 
that some small part of the information called for might 
be found in reports made heretofore; and that the pay, 
&c. of the wadets was fixed by law. But all this was scat- 


‘tered—little as it was, it was scattered through various 
‘documents; and those who might have an opportunity to 


peruse the report, might not have it in their power to ex- 
amine the law. But few. of the people could ascertain 
the laws of Congress.on any subject; and his object was 
to have the whole of the information, contemplated by the 
resolution, in one document, that members might not be 
under the necessity of hunting through half a dozen offi- 
ces, and plodding through twice that number. of docu- 
ments, for a few items of information about the Military 
Academy. : 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, followed with some re- 
marks on the. subject of the resolution; but, before he 


had. concluded, he was reminded that the hour for the 


consideration of. resolutions had nearly expired. 


Fripay, JANuany 22, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, on the 14th” 
instant, the question being on the amendments moved by 
Mr. DORSEY, yesterday. The first amendment was re- 
jected; and the question being on the second, 

Mr. CROCKETT, of Tennessee, hoped the amend- 
ments would not be agreed to. He labored under a con- 
siderable responsibility respecting this academy; he him- 
self was opposed to the school; and as-it was possibly for 
the want of knowledge, he wished to have all the informa- 
mation he could get respecting it. His responsibility arose 
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from the views of his State on the subject. The Legislature 

had ‘proposed to instruct the Senators. and requested the 

Representatives from -that State in Congress. to. oppose 

the West Point Academy: in every shape; and although 

the instructions did not-pass, his own iramediate constitu- 
ents would expect him to promote the tulest. inquiry into 
the management of the institution. He hoped, therefore, 
the resolution’ would be adopted as it was originally pro- 

posed, If any thing is wrong, we ought to see it; and T 

[said Mr. C.] would vote"aguinst every ‘appropriation for 

the. academy, unless ‘I can get full information of its con- 

cerns and management. [wish to know if it has been 
managed for the benefit of the noble and wealthy of the 
country, or of the poor and orphan. There was nothing 
unreasonable in thecal proposed. by the resolution, and 
he approved it in its full- extent: He concluded by de- 
manding the yeas'and nays on its adoption. 

Mr. HAYNES demanded the yeas and 
amendment; but the House refused them. - 

The second and third amendments were then succes- 
sively rejected by large majorities. 

Mr: CONDICT then moved to strike out these words: 
‘éthe names of those who have withdrawn or have been 
dismissed from the institution.” 1t might be, and doubt- 
less was the case, [he said] that many had been dismissed, 
or had withdrawn, in. consequence of deficiency jn men- 
tal ability, or from sickness; and was it right to hold up 
their names to the public; ` as suffering disgrace, without 
having. committed any fault? This would be an act of 
wanton “cruelty to the parents. and friends of the young 
men, and of harshness, towards themselves, which he 
hoped the House would not sanction. > EA yi 
Mr. HAYNES did not think any thing would be gained 

by the amendment, and that evcry thing ought to be 
known in relation to the academy and the cadets. 

Mr. INGERSOLL supported the amendment, and Mr. 
BLAU. and Mr. TUCKER opposed it; and it was re- 
jected without a count. 

Mr. TEST: then proposed, as an amendment, to add 
the: words, «and how. many leave the institution annual- 
ly? ‘Ehis, also, was negatived. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE thought this institution had almost 
lost the°original character given to it by its founder, Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1802, and he wished copies of the Register 
of the Academy to be furnished for every year from its 
commencement, that its operations might be traced 
through to the present time. 

This addition was accepted by the mover of the reso- 
lution, and the question rccurred.on the resolution as 
amended, . tr : 

“Ma, KY ERETT, of Massachusetts, was not opposed 
(he said] to obtaining any information which might be deem- 
ed necessary by any committee or member of the House. 
He therefore would not object to this resolution, if it. were 
ina form which he could approve. This, however, ‘was 
not the cas¢; and he-pointed out some of its features, which 
he deemed not. only. useless, because the information 
could not be furnished, but invidious and improper if it 
could be, The resolution requires, for instance, that the 
Secretary of War report to the House “how many have 
been in said academy, whose fathers or guardians were 
members of Congress, and how many such are now there.” 
his is a-steange inquisition (said Mr. E.] for this House, 
even if it could be made with success, which it could not 
be with any materials in possession of the War Depart- 
ment. Another-branch of the resolution requires the Se- 
cretary to report, ‘as far as practicable, what proportion 
of the. cadets (if any) were in cizcumstances too indigent 
to be educated on their. own means, or those of their pa- 
rents,”. In the first place, it. would be impossible for the 


nays on the 


Secrétary, from any records in’his office, to ascertain the | 


cirewihstances of those who had sent their sons to the aca- 


lent, could obtain for lis son an education elsewhere, such 


as'that institution afforded. He knew something, per- 


|sonally, of the character and extent of the instruction giv- 
en there, and he did not hesitate to say that no man, 


whatever his fortune, could obtain for his son the same 
education at any other institution, The ability of a man, 
moreover, to give his son an education on his own means 
depended on many circumstances which Mr. B. particu- 
larized; and he argued at some’ length to show the im- 
practicability of obtaining the information called for, as 
well as its uscless and improper nature, if it could be ob- 
tained. He concluded by moving the commitment of the 
resolution to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to-—91 to 72. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monvay, Jaxvany 25, 1850. 
CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR CANE, &e. 


‘The House proceeded to the consideration of the reso 
lutions reported by Mr. SPENCER, of New York, froni 
the Committee on Agriculture, on the 15th instant; and 
the said resolutions were read as follows: 

‘6 Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States be 
requested to cause to be procured, through the command- 
ers of the public armed vessels, and our ministers and 
consuls abroad, such varieties of the sugar cane, and other 
cultivated vegetables, grains, seeds, and shrubs, as may be 
best adapted to the soil and climate of the United States. 

*¢ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury cause to 
be prepared a well digested manual, containing the’ best 
practical information on the cultivation of sugar cane, 
and the fabrication and refinement of sugar, including the 
most modcrn improvements; and to report the same to 
the next session of Congress.” : : 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, briefly explained the 
views of the Committee on Agriculture in reporting this 
resolution; the increasing importance of this culture; and 
the advantage of having the best species of cane, &e. 

Mr. CHILTON, of Kentucky, without doubting that 
the proposed measure would advance the interest of the 
cultivators of sugar, said that he could not for the life of 
him discover why this article should be thus singled out 
for the special favor of Congress. It was well known to 
every gentleman that a great part of the people of this 
country live, not by the cultivation of sugar, but of corn 
and various other products of the soi]. Why then draw 
on the treasury to purchase ‘a book.in relation to sugar 
particularly, the expense of which could not be known 
to any gentleman on this foor? Js the practical agricul- 
turist—the honest farmer of the country, [Mr. C. asked] 
thus favored? No, sir, he is not: his-walk in life is hum- 
bler, and he docs not make so conspicuous a figure on 
this floor. Had the gentleman proposed to search out the 
best seed of corn, or any. of those fruits of the earth which 
enter so largely into the comforts of Efe, there would have 
been more reason in this proposition: but when only a 
small portion of the agriculture of the country was pro- 
posed to be encouraged at the expense of the rest, he felt 
bound to protest against it, in behalfof the common farmers 
=-the people who are the stay of the Government in peace, 
and a strong pillar of defence in war. Why select a sin- 
gle staple te spend the public money upon? if gentle- 
men engaged inthe cultivation. of sugar wished this in- 
formation, Mr. C. suggested that they had better be left 
to purchase it for themselves, and pay for it out of the 
rich revenues of their large estates, and not drain the 


ltreasury to advance one interest at the expense of the rest. 


- Mr. WHITE, of Florida, rose, and said? As [had the 
honor, to introduce the resolution upon which the Com- 
mittee on Agricultare were instructed to inquire - into the 
expediency of the measure proposed, and now under cons 


demy; andj secondly, {said Mr. E,] no man; however opu- isideration, it may be considered incumbent on me to say 
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a word or two in its supporte.. The article to which this 
resolution refers, is one of. daily use, and almost universal 
eonsumption among all classes of the civilized world. 
From having heen employed- formerly asa medicine, it 
has now become sue of the principal objects.of consump- 
tion and commerce, combining value in use with value 
in exchange.: It is no Jonger considered a luxury even to 
„the poor, but of indispensable necessity, and general use. 
The measure propos¢d, to increase the. product either 
for home consumption, or for foreign exportation, must 
be viewed as one of no small importance. , = 

The depressed state of the cotton market, and its great- 
ly diminished value, has given an increased. interest to all 
suggestions for the promotion of other.articles which pro- 
mise advantage to the agriculturist, and an accumulation 
of the national wealth. The subject itself is aot in- 
teresting alone to that geovrapical section of the country, in 
which the sugar cane has been or may be cultivated; it con- 
nects itself with the wants and comforts of every consum- 
erin the United States. The collection of different vari- 
eties of the cane found in more northern latitudes, the dis- 
covery of new processes in fabrication. and manufacture, 
and the demonstration of the facts by experiment, attested 
by. competent persons, will double the value of tiventy 
millions of acres of land belonging: to the United States, 

_Within the latitude in which there can be no question the 
cane will flourish. The expenses. attending the cultiva- 
tion of the cane so far exceed that of any other plant or 
vegetable, that those who embark in it properly. must 
understand the grounds on which they proceed. ` Those 
who wish to extend it farther north cannot confine them- 
selves to the very little information possessed. in Louisiana 
and the West Indies. Itis known that most valuable ac- 
quisitions to the stock of knowledge. possessed by them 
have been made by the recent cxperiments in -France and 
Spain on the beet root, and lately on the cane, in Guada- 
loupe. This subject has not only occupied the attention 
of the most profound chemists of the present day, but of 
the most practical political economists of Europe. The 
various works through which the scattered materials of a 
good system, or well digested manual, might be formed, 
are not accessible to any one planter, and, even if obtained 
hy any one, he has not the means of arranging, translating, 
and disseminating it for the general benefit. 

The labors of De Caseaux and Detrone on the cane, and 
of Achard and Chaptal on the beet, have not been seen by 
perhaps a half dozen planters in this country, perhaps 
not a single one. ‘Lhe plan proposed for collecting in one 
convenient and accessible form this valuable informa- 
tion is simple and inexpensive, and within the acknow- 
ledged powers of the Government. It has been the prac- 
tice herctofore by a resolution similar to this, for the col- 
lection of facts as to the cultivation of silk, and the still 
more important instance- in which Congress granted a 
township of land to French emigrants for the cultivation 


of the olive and vine. : zg 

It is not the planter and consumer alone that is interest- 
ed in extending the cultivation of cane, and manufacture 
of sugar: The Western States have anew market opened 
for their provisions, and the Northern and Eastern for en- 
gines, kettles, mills, and machinery, from their iron foun- 
deries. There is no portion of our Union, and no class of 
our population, who are not deeply concerned in the pro- 
motion of this great and growing article of domestic in- 
dustry. “The French Govertiment have deemed it an ob- 
ject of sufficient magnitude to devote to it a great deal of 
time and money. : : 

This resolution proposes the collection and dissemina- 
tion of the improvements made in the fabrication and re- 


finement of sugar; and another, reported by the same,’ 


provides for the collection of all the varieties of the cane, 
from more northern latitudes. This is also proposed to be 
effected in an easy and inexpensive manner, through our 


consuls and -commanders of 
abroad. : . eae 3 
There are now three kinds in the United States. - The 
Creole, brought. from Madeira; the. Otaheite, from -the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean; and the ribbon, from Batavia. 
Ifit be true that vegetables like animals become acclimat- 
ed, and put on a thicket covering as they are gradually 
cultivated farther north, the same species, planted for cen- 
turies in a more rigorous climate, may have changed. its 
properties most materially, and might now be transplanted 
in the same latitude on this continent, when it would require 
otherwise the same time here to climatize itself. We are 
aid to be indebted to India for the cane, -from whence it 
was carried to Pcrsiaand China, and from thence obtain- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, who, from want of know- 
ledge of granulation, only used the juice as medicine. The 
Saracens carried it to Cyprus, Sicily, Spain, Madeira, and 
the Cape de Verd Islands. There can be no doubt but 
that a most valuable acquisition may be made to our natu- 
ral agriculture by the adoption of these resolutions. I saw, 
only a few days since, in the work of a recent traveller in 
Peru, the return of an Intendant to the Government, in 
which it was stated that the sugar cane in one of the pro- 
vinces grew cleven months. in the year, and ripened five 
feet high; and from theirignorance of the processes of sugar 
making, it was difficult to produce any thing. In our country 
the canc only grows eight months, and only ripens two feet; 
and, destitute as we are of a full knowledge of the subject, 
our production is annually increasing. Ft was considered. 
an experiment for fiftecn years in the commencement of 
sugar making in Louisiana. What was experiment then, 
is expericnce now. What is noy doubt and uncertainty, 
will be practice and demonstration in a few years to come. 
I cannot, for a moment, believe that a measure so simple 
and beneficial will not receive the concurrent vote of this 
House. ; d i 
The question was then taken on agreeing to the resolu- 
lions, and, decided in the affirmative without a division. 


foreign. armed vessels from 


` [From the 26th of January to the 4th of February, in- 
clusive, there was no debate of sufficient interest to be in- 
serted in the Register. The bill for taking the fifth cen- 
sus was the principal subject acted upon. ] 
Fripay, Fesrvanry 5, 1830. 
PROPOSED REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, from. the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported the following bill: ; > 

t Be it enacted, &¢. That, from and after the 30th day 
of June, 1830, the following dutics svali be levied, in leu 
of those now imposed by law, on the following articles, viz. 

On iron, M bars and bolts, whether manufactured by 
hammering or rolling, ninety cents per hundred and twelve 
pounds; provided, that all iron in slabs, blooms, and loops, 
and other form less finished than iron in bars and bolts, ex- 
cept pig or cast iron, shall be rated as iron in. bars and. 
bolts, and pay duty accordingly. 

On iron in pigs, fifty conts per- hundred and twelve 
pounds. A : 

On bemp, unmanufactured, thirty-five dollars per ton. 

On flax, unmanufactured, thirty-five dollars per ton. 

On cotton bagging, three cents and three-fourths per 
square yard. 

‘On unmanufactured wool, twenty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem, until the 30th of June, 1831, and five per cent. less 
every ycar, until the duty shall be reduced to fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem; provided, that all wool, the ‘actual va- 
lue of which at the place whence imported shall not ex- 
ceed ten cents per pound, shall pay a duty of fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem, and no more, from and after the 30th 
of June next. í 

On all manufactures of wool, and of which wool shall be 
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a component part, except worsted ‘stuff goods-and blan- 
kets, which shall pay twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, 
a duty of thirty-three and a third. per cent. ad valorem. 

On all. manufactures of cotton, or of which cotton shall 
be a component part, twenty-five per cent. ad valorem; 
provided, that all such: manufactures, except nankeens, 
imported: directly from China, the original cost of which 
at.the place whence imported, with the addition of twenty 
per..cent. if imported from ‘the Cape of Good Hope or 
beyond it, and of ten per cent: if imported from any other 
place, shall be less than thirty cents per square yard, 
shall, with such addition, be taken and deemed to have 
cost thirty cents per square yard, and charged with duty 

‘accordingly. 

On salf, ten cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds. 

On brown sugar, -—— cents per pound. 

On white clayed sugar, cents per pound. 

On molasses, four cents per gallon. 

On linseed, hempseed,. and rapeseed oil, fifteen per 
cent. ad valorem. i 

“Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the same draw- 
back shall be allowed on the exportation of spirits distilled 
in the United States from foreign molasses, as was altowed 
previous to the passage of the act entitled ‘An act in al- 
teration of the several acts imposing duties on imports,’ 
approved: 19th May, 1828.” : 

The bill having received its first reading, i 

Mr. RAMSAY, of Pennsylvania, from a decided objec- 
tion to the introduction of the discussion of such a bill at 

- this session, objected. to its being read a second time. 

According to the rules of the House, in case of such ob- 
jection, the question was stated, ‘Shall the bill be re- 
jected?” And, on this question, the yeas and nays were 
ordered to be taken. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, of New York, rose to suggest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania the total futility of thus 
attempting to destroy this bill. If he were to succeed in 
his object, the discussion of the subject would not-thereby 
be prevented; for the propositions contained in the bill 
could be revived in various forms. It seemed to him 
[Mr. C said] that this proceeding was very small game. 
He did hope that the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
withdraw his motion, and let the subject take its usual 
course. It wasa very harsh procedure towards any com- 
mittee of this House to stop a bill of this importance and 
interest on its first reading. ‘There were kindred ques- 
tions already before committees of this House; and when 
they came up, the principles of this bill could readily be 
introduced, by way of amendment, &c. if the gentleman 
were to succeed in procuring its rejection now. 

Mr. RAMSAY said he could not concur with the gen- 
tleman who considered this proceeding small game. He 
considered it large game, and such as the House ought 
now to pursue. Wasting the time of the House, he con- 
sidered to be small game; and any course which should 
prevent the misspending of the time of the House, he 
should consider that 4 large game. He believed [he said] 
that there was not a member of the House whose mind 
was not made up beforehand on the question presented by 
the bill. For his part, he wanted the tariff law, which 
the House had so much trouble in passing, and which the 
gentleman from New York had so strenuously opposed, 
to have a fair trial. He did not wish it brought up here 
until it had been tested by fair experiment. He meant no 
disrespect to the gentleman from New York, but he could 
not consent to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, not to engage in debate 
on this subject, but to remind the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that his formal objection to the second reading of 
the bill would only’ have the effect to consume the time of 
the House: Whenever the House should be in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, it would be per- 
fectly competent for the gentleman from New York, or 


any other gentleman, to offer, in the shape of a resolu- 
tion or resolutions, identically the same propositions as 
are contained in this bill; and in €ommittee of the Whole 
there was no means by which he could arrest the progress 
of the discussion. So.that, ifthe gentleman succeeded in 
preventing the’ second reading of the bill, it would not in 
the smallest degree serve his object. Mr. B. said, in re- 
ference to this subject generally, that he wished to have 
it discussed; not from any particular desire to make a 
speech about it, but he wished it brought into view in re- 
ference to the present condition and circumstances of the 
country. He wished the question to be fairly presented, 
whether we shall continue a rate of duty on imports be- 
yond what the wants of the country and the demands of 
the treasury require; whether, for any cause, the country 
is to have a settled, immovable tariff of the present ex- 
tent; whether, under the power to raisea revenue for de- 
fraying the expenses of the Government, it was intended 
to bring into the treasury an overflowing stream of reve- 
nue not wanted for the ordinary purposes of the Govern- 
ment, for the distribution of which, after it shall have 
been forcibly extracted from the pockets of the people, 
there is to be a never-ending struggte on the floor of this 
House. Some time during the session he was desirous 
that this subject should he examined with that attention 
which its importance deserved. 

Mr. STRONG, of New York, desirous to defer, for the 
present, a discussion which might occupy the whole of 
this day and to-morrow, to the exclusion of private bills 
which are the order òf the day, moved to Tay the bill on 
the table. ; 

On this question the yeas and nays were ordered, at 
the instance of Mr. CAMBRELENG. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, wishing to have a full 
house on this question, moved a call of the House; which 
was agreed to. 

The roll was therefore called, and upwards of a hun- 
dredand ninety members were found to be present. 

By the time the call of the roll was completed, the 
hour allotted to the consideration of morning business hag 
expired, and the subject was laid over to another day. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, Frenrvuany 8, 1830.. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to re- 
duce and modify the duties upon certain imported arti- 
cles, and to allow a drawback on spirits distilled from fo- 
reign molasses. : 

The question on the motion made by Mr. STRONG, on. 
the 5th instant, that the said bill do lie on the table, re- 
curred, and, being put, was decided as follows: yeas, 107 
—unays, 79 ` 

So the subject was ordered to lie on the table. 


Tursnar, Frenruany 9, 1830. 
[After disposing of a number of motions for inquiry, the 
remainder of this day’s sitting was spent in considering 
the General Appropriation bill.] 


Wepnespay, Frnrvary 10, 1850. 
DIPLOMATIC EXPENSES. 


The bill making appropriations for the’ civil list for the 
current year being under consideration, 

Mr. INGERSOLL said, he rose to correct an error to 
which the debate of yesterday had led, in regard to one 
head of appropriation. He alluded to the salaries and 
outfits of foreign ministers, and the contingent expenscs 
of the missions. It had been yesterday stated by an hon- 
orable member. of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
(Mr. Verrrancx] that, although the apprepriation now 
asked for was large, in consequence of the new Missions 
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instituted during the recess of Congress, or rather by 
sending out new men to old missions, yet, that even the 
sum now required: for these purposes did not swell the 
amount beyond our former appropriatioiis for foreign mis- 
sions. Indeed, it was said that the money required for 
our ministers and diplomatic agents, under the last admin- 
istration, had beén more in some years than is now re- 
quired. In these statements, he believed the honorable 
member who made them was wrong, entirely wrong; and 
he (Mr. I.] would now endeavor to set the matter right. 
There had. not been a year during the preceding four 
years, that the diplomatic expenses had equalled the sum 
now asked for. No, sir, not excepting: the year of the 
Panama mission, which had -been the means of character- 
izing the late as a diplomatic. administration, by those op- 
posed to it, was there as much required as we are now 
about to appropriate.. The bill proposes to give one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars for the salaries and 
outfits of our diplomatic agents, and for the contingent 
expenses of the several missions. Fet us compare this 
sum with what we gave in 1826, the first year of the late 
administration. By a careful examination of the act of that 
year, he found that, for these purposes, there was appro- 
priated but one hundred and forty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. In 1827, we appropriated for the same 
objects one hundred and fifty-one thousand dollars. Well, 
sir, these were large sums, but still falling considerably 
short of what is now required. But these sums, though 
appropriated, were not all expended; and when we came 
to the. year 1828, the gentleman then at the head of the 
State Department informed us that there was on hand an 
unexpended balance of former appropriations, amounting 
to one hundred thousand dollars, and he only asked for an 
additional sum of forty-nine thousand dollars to carry that 
branch of the service through the year. The next year, 
1829, we appropriated by two acts, the one for the first 
quarter, and the next for the three quarters of the year, 
in all one hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. ‘The average amount for the four years of the 
late administration was one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars for each year, and we 
are now starting anew, by appropriating one hundred and 
eighty thousand. dollars, to cover the expenses of diplo- 
macy for the current year. 

Mr..1 said, he did not make these statements with a 
view. of finding fault with the items which we are now 
considering, but he felt it due to others, as well as himself, 
to state, in as few words as he could, on which administra- 
tion the difference of expenditure was chargeable. 

Before he resumed his seat, he would say a few- words 
as to the sources from which the outfits of the new min- 
isters, during the last summer, had been taken; because, 
as had been before stated yesterday, these outfits were 
said to be derived from the diplomatic fund; and we all 
know that the last Congress declined making any spe- 
cific appropriations for outfits, ‘nor is. there any such 
thing as a diplomatic fund; he meant a fund bythat name. 
‘The money, in the absence of a specific appropriation for 
outfits, was undoubtedly taken by the Executive from the 
item of contingent expenses. ~We had heard something 
about these contingent expenses, and also about the prac- 
tice of paying outfits from such sources, a year or two 
ago.. The Retrenchment Committee, he believed, had 
put the seal of condemnation on that practice; at any rate, 
another committee of the same Congress, the Committee 
on the Expenditures of the State Department, over which 
an honorable member over the way, from Tennessee, ably 
presided, had, in 1828, denied the rights of the Execu- 
tive to pay diplomatic outfits, unless authorized by a spe- 
cific appropriation. This, we are told, was the true doc- 
trine then. The able report then drawn up by the com- 
mittee took the ground that the contingent fund was not 
subject to the payment of salaries and out^ts of ministers 
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and chargés, their compensation being specific subjects of 
appropriation. 
usurpation of power, if he rightly remembered the term. 
He would not stop to ask whether that was defensible 


The committee called that practice a 


now, which was usurpation in 1828. His principal object 
was to correct the errors which had been, ashe presumed, 


inadvertently made, in comparing the sums now asked 
with what had been given under a former administration; 


and, having accomplished his object in that particular, he 
should drop the subject. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said he did not intend, yesterday, 
to make a comparison of the economy of this and the last 
administration, but had then found himself called upon to 
defend the committee which reported the bill. He had 
then unintentionally committed an error in the statement 
he made yesterday, by not adding to the one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, when comparing the present appropriation with that 
of former years. Still, on the showing of the gentleman 
from Connecticut himself, the present appropriation is de- 
fensible, for, compared with that-made the year of the 
Panama mission, it is very much less, and, with that of the 
preceding year, it is still three or four thousand dollars 
less. Mr. V. said he did not wish to turn this debate into 
a party question. The part of the bill containing provi- 
sions explains itself--and the cause of the increase is, that 
at the first year of a new administration outfits are requir- 
ed which will not be necessary again. But [he said] since 
it was invited, he would make a relative comparison of the 
expenditures in this respect, from an estimate he had him- 
self made. Mr. Adams was Secretary of State in 1825, 
when he was elected President, and he himself prepared 
the appropriation bills for the first year of his own admin- 
istration. After a long series of appropriations for foreign 
intercourse, balances of appropriation for foreign inter- 
course had been left, and this advantage he had, besides, 
with his own political friends abroad; few recalls were neces- 
sary. Yet Mr. Adams obtained two hundred and thirteen 
thousand dollars for the first year of his administration, 
The year after, and corresponding with this year of the 
present administration, Congress had granted him for this 
object the sum of one hundred. and cighty-seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, to which is to be added the appro- 
priation of forty thousand dollars for the Panama mis- 
sion. How stood the account of what was deemed neces- 
sary for the two first years of Mr. Adams’s administration? 
The sum of four hundred and forty-two thousand dollars 
was deemed proper, and so estimated by the department, 
for the two first years of that administration. Let us take 
the two first years of the present administration, and ex- 
amine what the amount of the corresponding appropria- 
ations will be. ‘There was, when the last administration 
went out, a surplus of contingent funds in hands to a con- 
siderable amount. The Secretary of State, with a lauda- 
ble accuracy, asked for no increase, but said the surplus 
fund (thirty thousand dollars) was sufficient. Under these 
circumstances, the sum of one hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred dollars was appropriated last year, 
without any surplus fund. Public reasons—-reasons which 
seemed good to the Executive, and which this was not the 
place to discuss, induced some recalls to be made, and 
other ministers to be appointed in their place. Mr. Brown, 
besides, voluntarily returned from France, and it was ne- 
cessary to appoint a successor to him. A full minister, in 
consequence of the boundary question, was required in 
Holland, where a chargé only formerly was required. 
Under these circumstances, Government now asks for two 
hundred and ten thousand dollars, which will make an ag- 
gregate amount of three hundred and forty-seven thousand 
dollars for the two first years of General Jackson’s admin- 
istration, while that of the former administration, for the 
corresponding period, was four hundred and forty-two 
thousand dollars--the difference in favor of this adminis- 
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tration being about one hundred thousand dollars.: Whe- 
ther even all this sum is to be expended, he could not say, 
although there was good reason to expect that even the 
whole of it would not be needed. The only information 
he had on this subject, was derived from ‘the documents 
which have been transmitted to the House from the Ex- 
ecutive within a few days—(the message in relation to our 
foreign intercourse, ) by which it appeared we were to go 
back to the gdod old act of 1810, which is to be in future 
strictly applred—a Jaw, than which there is none in the 
statute book more precisely worded, nor one which had 
been more loosely construed." Thus, we shall not have 
any more constructive journeys—constructed messengers. 
We shall have no more outfits tor accidentali chargés for 
a six week’s mission-—no more appropriations of forty 
thousand dollars for roving ministers to look for a Con- 
gress which was not to be found, unless, perhaps, in the 
moon, where, according to the old poetical fancy which 
had recently receivéd the diplomatic sanction of Mr. 
Adams, ‘all things lost on earth are to be found.” 

” Mr. INGERSOLL said, he had not the most distant idea, 
when he rose on this subject, to give to the debate what 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Venprancx] had call- 
eda party turn. It was in answer to an inquiry made by 

the chairman of the Retrenchment Committee, [said Mr. 
I.] that, yesterday, I stated the causes of the increase, for 
the present year, of the diplomatic expenses of the conn- 
try, I did this in as unexceptionable a manner as I was 
capable of doing it. The gentleman from New York fol- 
lowed on the other side, and saw fit to indulge in an un- 
necessary, and, as I thought, unrherited attack on the ex- 

enditures of the late administration. “Whatever, there- 

ore, of party has mingled in this discussion, the gentle- 
man may thank himself for. Iam acting, and have acted, 
on the defensive throughout. He now acknowledges that 
he was in part mistaken, yesterday, in his estimate of the 
expenses of the late administration, but still insists that 
the first year of Mr. Adams’s was more expensive in this 
particular, than the first year of the present administra- 
tion. Lf the gentleman’ will turn to the book, and-cxamine 
for himself, he will find that he is as far out of the way 
herc, as he was in his other statements yesterday, He is 
altogether mistaken in this matter, or there is no truth in 
figures. ©The year 1826 required but about one hundred 


and forty-seven thousand dollars for the missions, and all of 


that sum was not expended, ‘but went to help out the cx- 
penditures of one of the succeeding years. Again, we 
are told that during Mr. Monroe’s administration, and 
while the late President was in the Department of State, 
very large appropriations were made, ‘the unexpended 
balances of which went to cke out the ministé?’s salaries 
and perquisites, under the last administration. Surely he 
could not have been aware where this assertion was to 
lead him, or he would bave paused much before he made 
it. Large diplomatic appropriations under Mr. Monroe, 
and through the influence of his Secretary of State! Why, 
sir, the largest appropriation made during that period 
was in 1825, when the new Governments on our own con- 
tinent had’ been acknowledged independent; dn conse- 
quence of which, the diplomatic corps was about doubled, 
and even then the amount appropriated for foreign mis- 
sions was not over one hundred and seventy-two thousand 
dollars; still less, it will. be observed, than you are now 
asking for by the bill on your table. Let us see how the 
other years preceding ranged, in these expenses, which 
we have been told were so enormous. In 1824, there was 
appropriated one hundred and forty-nine thousand dollars 
--not yet up to the mark of the present year. In 1823, 
only seventy-four thousand dollars were appropriated, not 
half of what is now requiréd; and in 1822, there was ap- 
propriated eighty-three thousand dollars; that is, nearly 


cn a tee nt ert eannsametee 


sums, that there was an extravagance in Mr. Monroe, 
chargéable to his Secretary of State, when not’a ycar can 
be found in which these expenses have run up to their pre- 
sent amount? The gentleman from New York has indeed 
said, that it became necessary to reform some of the min- 
isters during the recess of Congress, and hence our pre- 
sent heavy expense. We once were taught to believe that 
reform and retrénchmént were to go hand in hand; but 
they are now, it would seem, to be separated, and the first 
year of the reign-cf reform shows us, instead of a retrench- 
ment, an increase which would of itself have broken down 
the administration which went before it. And not only 
an increase of this patronage, but even the doctrine of 
specific appropriations is getting to be rather obsolete, 
and outfits not provided for by the appropriation acts are 
now taken from the diplomatic fund. Let it not be said that 
I complain of this-—the Executive has an undoubted right 
to do as has been done; but I do complai that gentlemen, 
when they get in, should so soon forget what was their 
favorite doctrine when they were out. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had not expected that the 
House would have entered into a party debate upon this 
question, and he trusted it would not now seriously en- 
gage in such a discussion. The two gentlemen who had 
addressed the House upon different sides of the question, 
appeared to him to have taken but a narrow view of the 
subject. It was decidedly his opinion that, in our inter- 
course. with foreign nations, we should pursue a liberal 
and wise, rather than a narrow and short-sighted policy. 
It was the interest and the duty of this country to cherish 
the good opinion of foreign nations; and in our intercourse 
with them, if we acted upon narrow principles, we might 
find that, in realizing a small gain, the country might sus- 
tain a heavy loss. We should view this subject as states- 
men, and never hesitate to provide the means necessary 
to enable the Executive to sustain both the character and 
the cause of this country, in intercourse with other na- 
tions. Mr. B. said he was, therefore, astonished to hear 
gentlemen comparing the relative cost of our forcign in- 
tercourse in different. years, and under different adminis- 
trations, as if there were no other quicstion to be consider- 
ed, but which administration had spent the least money. 

Sir, [said Mr. B] [was one of those who condenmed the - 
last administration, not so much on account of the amount 
of its expenditures in our forcign intercourse, as because, 
in practice, it repealed the law of 1810. A practice had 
grown up within the last twenty years, which at least vio- 
lated both the letter and the spirit of that-act. One pre- 
cedent in violation of law was established, which gave 
birth to many others. At last this act was so wholly. disre- 
garded by the last administration, that they suffered a 
minister, upon leaving a foreign country, to convert his 
secretary of legation into a chargé des affaires, and as 
such paid a full salary and outfit, although he returned 
home a very short time after the minister. This was not 
only without law, but expressly against law. He had not 
the least right to such an allowance. It was not a ques- 
tion whether the contingent fund oùght to have been re- 
sorted to for-his payment; but it was a case in which the 
President had no right, under the law, to allow him one 
cent, out of any fund, beyond his salary as scerctary of 
legation. Mr. B. was willing that those matters should 
now restin oblivion, and he would never voluntarily call 
them forth to the light. He had opposed the practice of 
the last administration, not because they had paid just de- 
mands out of the contingent fund, but becanse they had 
made donations tò individuals in express violation of the 
existing laws. 

Mr. B. said, the true reason why the appropriation ne- 
eessary for our foreign intercourse was greater the pre- 
sent than it had been the past year, was, that several of 


one handred thousand less than is*now necessary to pay|our ministers had been recalled, and others had been ap- 
the diplofnatic corps. Will it be said, in the face of these] pointed in their stead, whom it was necessaty to provide 
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with outhts..° Would any ‘gentleman -question the right of 
the Executive to pursue this Course? For this conduct he 
was answerable to no tribunal but-that of the American 
people.” The appointment of foreign ministers was pecu- 
lisrly within the province of the Executive. The consti- 
tution and laws 6f the United. States liad reposed in him 
this discretion; and it must be an extieme case indeed ‘in 
which the House of Representatives ought to withhold the 
necëssary appropriation. . He presumed no gentleman in 
: the House would say that such a case now existed. He had 
‘risen to say thus’ much; and he hoped to see the appropri- 


atiðii made without further discussion. ~~’ : 
My. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said that he agreed 
- with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who had just taken 
his seat, as to: the cause’ of the increase in the appropria- 
tion. That ‘géittléniun “had stated it to be the recall 


of several of the foreign ministers, and the outfits of 


their successors; and it was evident, from the compa- 


risén of the bill ofthis year with the appropriation law’ 


Of ‘the last, that such was the :fact: He also agreed 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that the recall and 
appointment of ministers was a matter of Executive dis- 
cretion; and that it was only in an extreme case that the 
Hu would be justifiable in interposing’ to. withhold an 
priation for the outfit ofa mmister thus appointed. 


wee 


the House the manner in which this debate arose. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wrcxrmwre] had put the 
question to the chairman of the Committec of Ways and 


Means, why the appropriation for the diplomatic service 
s of thëèycar amounted to one hundred and cighty thousand 
dollars; while, the last year, it was but one hundred and 


thi even thousand dollars? ‘To this inquiry the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means had replied, 
that there had been, previous to the last year, an accumu- 


lation of unexpended balances of former appropriations, 


which had rendered it necessary ‘to’ ‘appropriate less for 
1829; but that these surpluses being now all expended, 
a-larger sum was required for this year. . With great de- 
ference to the source from which this statement proceed- 
‘ed, Mr. E could not agree to its correctness. He did not 
in“looking 
‘or 1829, that there was any such surplus undér this 


appropriation. 


LE, = f 

CDUFFIE rose'in explanation. We said that it 
was'far from his intention to ‘make any party allusions, or 
my observations which could possibly be construed into 
h, in relation to that appropriation. He referred, on 
oint; tothe explanation made by him on the preced- 
ay, in-answer-to the member from Connecticut, 
; NeEnsoLy|-and: ‘concluded by stating that he trust- 
ed he should not be.congidered an authority for the debate 


whi¢h had taken places =" HEE ht 
Mr. EVERETT resumed., He ‘said that. the gentle- 
maw’s explanation was in accordance with his own view of 
the'case; ahd he was about himself immediately to staté 
that: the surplus“ alluded to was in a different fund, for 
which'no appropriation at all was made in 1829; and that, 
consequently, the. ihcreasé of forty thotisand ‘dollars in 
the diplomatic service ofthe. ‘present year, over the last, 
was not owing to any such surplus being added to the ap- 
ptopriation of 1829. Jt was an increase of expénditure, 
owing,-as the gentlemen from Pennsylvania stated, to the 
_ recall of the foreign ministers, and the outfits of their suc- 
cessors. - Supposing this matter to be now understood 
all around the House, he should say no more about it. 
He must, however, dwell a momenton ‘another point, con~ 
nected with this appropriation, ‘in which;.after what had 
been said, “he need not disclaim being a volunteer. These 
outfits, to the amount of over forty thousand dollars, have 
been paid without any specific appropriation. On the 


Mx. E. begged to. recall..to the recollection of 


at the estimate from the Department of 


Mr. B. gave way to an explanation from Mr. | 


contrary, a gentleman -from Georgia, [Mr WiLpr] last 
winter, proposed, in Committee of the Whole; to make an 
appropriation for the outfits of ministers who might be 
appointed; and ‘the committee declined- making’ such an 
appropriation. “hey passed the bill as they found it, 
with specific appropriations for certain designated salaries 
and outfits, with an estimated addition for contingencies, 
he believed, of twenty thousand dollars. This looked 
rather, when considered in connexion with the refusal of 
the committee just alluded to, like excluding all outfits. not 
provided for by the bill. And yet, notwithstanding this, 
forty thousand dollars in outfits, for which no appropria- 
tion had-been made, have been paid during the last sum- 
mer. Mr. E. did not mention this as criminating-the pre- 
sent administration, but as vindicating the past. It had 
been asserted and reiterated, here and elsewhere, that 
the late administration had improperly paid outfits out of 
the contingent fund, and transferred to one object what- 
was specifically appropriated to another. Now here we 
have forty thousand dollars expended in outfits, without 
any specific appropriation; although two outfits, if he 
recollected, were specified in the act of thelastycar. From 
what fund the money had‘been taken, he could hardly 
tell. That part of the estimate was not, very clear. There , 
is no such thing as a diplomatié fund known to the appro- 
priation law. ~The sum'now asked for appears to be 
asked as a repayment of so much taken from other items. 
Of this, Mr. E. was not disposed. to complain; but he 
hoped gentlemen would now feel how unjustly the late 
administration had been condemned for a course so soon 
adopted by the present, and which must, of necessity, be 
adopted by any administration. Oe: 


Mr. McDUIFFIE said he had never dénied that outfits, 
under:such circumstances, were to bé paid out of the con- 
tingent fund. ‘die. igs a T 

Mr. EVERETT replied; that he did not maintain that 
the gentleman from South Carolina individually had held 
this doctrine; but it had been distinctly laid down in the 
reports of two committees of the House, at thelast Con- 
gress—the Committce on the Expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Retrenchment. Committee. The 
latter. committce had recommended the abolition of the- 
fund forthe contingent expenses of the foreign ‘missions, 
on the ground that it cnabled the Executive, at his own, 
discretion, to augment the allowances to the forcign min- 
isters, : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG asked if the gentleman from Mas-. 
sachusctts was not mistaken. It was the..sécret. service 
money, and not the contingent fund, which the Committee. 
on Retrenchment proposed to suppress. Was not the 
gentleman confounding one subject with the other? 

Mr. EVERETT. Tam not mistaken. ‘The Committee 
on Retrenchment proposed to abolish the fundappropriat- 
ed for the contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 
asthe gentleman will find by turning to their report. 

Mr. NORTON said,that,-in the whole course of his 
legislative life, he had never thought it necessary to 
build up a political reputation, by advocating a false sys- 
tem of cconomy. ` He slroit!d vote for the bill: reported by 
the. distinguished: statesmin at the head of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. He-(Mr. N.} had not dorne: here 
to condemn the late administéation, nor to applaud the. 
present one, whether right or wrong. But he must say, 
that the ithistrious individual who had been elected to the 
chair of State, was, he was convinced, actaated in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of Government by the best and 
purest motives. He believed the President to be a bold 
and honest man; and he was firmly convinced that, whilst: 
he was surrounded by his present wise and patriotic advi- 
sers, the Hberties-of the country would be secure. ` 

The bill was then ordered to be crigrossed for a third 


reading. - 
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{On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, there was no de- 
bate of sufficient. consequence to be. published in the Re- 
gister of Debates. ] - l ` 


: “iMonmay, Fesrvary 15, 1830. 
THE JUDICIARY BILL. | 


The House, on motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, went into 
Committee of the Whole, and resumed. the consideration 
of the Judiciary bill. oe 
` Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the committee at con- 
siderable length against the bill, after which the commit- 
tee rose. 


“Puxspay, Frrruary 16, 1830. 


The House again resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Camsne ene. in the chair, and took up the 
Judiciary: bill. i x 

Mr. HUNTINGTON concluded his remarks against 
the bill... They were as follows: ; 

T rise Adress the committee, under a deep sense of 
the responsibility I assume, in attempting to reply to the 
very able argument of the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr Bucuanay] who opened this debate, and 
that of the honorable member from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 
Pox] who followed him; and. with a deep feeling of my 
entire inability to sustain the views, which, in my judg- 


ation. _ I noticed how, with-the hand of a master, he 
drew the great outlines, the leading features of our judi- 
cial system, as it has existed from the first organization 


4 of the Government to the present time: I heard him point 


out the duties, the responsibilities, and the powers of the 
Supréme Court; the benefits which had followed the adop- 
tion: of the present system; the evils which would result 
from its abandonment; and the necessity of its extension 
to’ the new States: He will do me the justice to believe 
me sincere, when I say I heard him with a desire to be 
convinced that my objections to this bill were groundless; 
he but willpardon Ba saying, that although I was instruct- 
ed by his learning, and gratified with the manner in which 
it was communicated, I still retain the same opinion as 
when this discussion commenced; and that is, that this bill 
ought not to become a law. The reasons for entertaining 
this opinion Iam now to submit to the committee. 

To arrive at a correct result as to the leading feature of 
the bill, that which proposes to add two to the present 
number of the justices of the Supreme Court, an answer 
to two inquiries into which the subject very naturally and 
obviously divides itself, seems necessary. 

Are there evils attending the practical operations of our 
judicial system, as limited and confined by existing regula- 
tions, which require any remedy? 

If there are, does this bill furnish both an adequate one, 
and the best, which, under all the circumstances, can be 


“ment, belong to this interesting’ and, important subject. adopted? | 


‘Believing, however, that the extension of the judicial sys- 
tem, as proposed by this bill, is fraught with evilsfof no in- 
considerable magnitude; that its tendency is to impair the 
individual responsibility of the judges of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the nation, and the public confidence in 
them; that the system which this bill proposes to extend 
cannot be permanent, nor be continued, with a due regard 
to the rights of parties litigant in the Supreme Court; and, 
thinking, asT do, that the evils which are supposed to exist 
from its confined operation may.be remedied, by the 
adoption of a system not obnoxious tothe objections which 
exist to this bill, I have. been induced to assume the re- 
sponsibility to which I have alluded, and to ask ofthe com- 
mittee their kind indulgence, while, as succinctly as is 
practicable, and to the extent of my limited capacity, I sub- 
mit to them the reasons on which the opinions I have thus 
generally expressed are founded: and I shall need all the 
kindness and courtesy which the committee are willing to 
extend to one, whose habits have been professional, whose 
discussions have been confined to the bar,.and whose re- 
marks are to be applied toa subject which, not many 


The evils complained of, and for which this bill is intend- 
ed to provide, exist in one form, and are of one character, 
in the States of Indiana, Ilinois, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Alabama, and Louisiana; and in another form, and are of 
another character, in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Ohio. ` i 

To the former, the circuit court system is not extended 
at all; and the complaint is, not that their judicial business 
is not finished, but that it is not as well done as it would be 
werc a justice of the Supreme Court assigned to them. To 
the latter, the’system is nominally extended; but, froma 
variety and combination of causes, the benefits of it are not 
realized: their complaint is, not that their judicial business 
is not well done, but that the unavoidable delay in complet- 
ing it is tantamount to a denial of justice. 

‘rhe source from whence these complaints proceed, and 
the manner in which they have been presented to us, claim 
the most respectful consideration; and, if well founded, 
however we may differ as tothe mode of redressing them, 
I trust we shall not differ as to the extent of their rights, 
or of our duties. Ido not intend to trespass long upon the 


years ago, was exhausted by the learning and talents of|patience of the committee by the remarks which I shall 


some of the most distinguished men of this country, which 
were bestowed upon it. Feebly, however, as T shall dis- 
cuss it, I feel no inconsiderable consolation in the reflec- 
tion that the intrinsic importance of the subject will de- 
mand for it the undivided attention of the committee. . 
This bill operates upon a department of the Govern- 
ment, in comparison with which every other department 
is powerless. It affects a tribunal which hears and adju- 
cates not only upon the conflicting claims of private citi- 
zens, but one which, while it opens the book of the con- 
stitution, and points sovereignty itself to the clause ** Thus 
far mayest thou come, but no farther’””—holds in its hand 
the chain which confines it within the prescribed limits. 
Well, then, did the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia say, the subject was important. ‘The remark was 
worthy of the subject, and the source from which it pro- 
ceeded. i 
I listened with much attention, and, I will add, with 
much, pleasure, too, (as Lalways do when. the honorable 
member from Pensylvania favors us with his remarks`on- 
any subject, ) to the very able and lucid statement which 
he made of the reasons which induced the committee, of 
which he is the organ, to present this bill for our consider- 


make upon this branch of the subjects for, with the views 
which I entertain regarding the remedy proposed, it might 
safely be admitted that the evils complained of are as ex- 
tensive as has been supposed. But as this bill is profess- 


{edly framed to supply the wants, the absolute necessities, 


and to sustain the just rights of the States, to which I have 
referred; as no disposition has been manifested by any 
member to increase the number òf the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, except for these reasons, it may be well 
briefly to examine and ascertain, if practicable, how far 
the complaints which have been made are well founded; 
what real necessity does exist for the increase. And if I 
do not very much mistake, it will be found that the state 
of judicial business in the courts of the United States, in 
these States, will not justify, nor does it require, any such 
addition--at least, from the information now before the 
committee, the necessity adverted to is not shown to exist. 

I begin with the six younger States. The honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. Bucnanay] 
has informed the committee that the parental care of the 
Government, so far as it regards the equal and due admin- 
istration of justice in the federal. courts, is withdrawn from 
them. j 


~ ditës: State jealousy. 
»Lhavenodispos 


: athotizing their admission. Nor, 
about'to say, shall I-be- justly obnoxious 
of entertaining unkind . feelings.towards’ thi i 
Coming, as I do, from one of the ald States of the Union, 
and froma State from which: the ‘tide: of emigration has 
heretofore rolled with a rapidity.énd_ constancy. which-has 
not entirely-eéased, I have many reasons to feel and che- 
rish all that:kindness-and respect towards the younger sis- 
ters. of. the confederacy, (as they were very appropriately 
called“ by the honorable member from-Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bucwawan] which such.an endeared:relation should excite. 
Many: of the sons of Connecticut‘are now respectable citi- 
zens of those States; some of them are distinguished mem- 
bers from. those States.of ‘the National Legislature. I say, 
therefore, with frankness and with pleasure, that I would 
withhold from them no oneright--I would deprive them 
of no one privilege, which, “under similar circumstances, 
is granted to the-older States. I may, however, still be 
permitted to say, that this-principle of equality, so far as 
it relates to the administration: of justice in the federal 
courts, has never been the standard by which the judicial 
system of the nation has been regulated, not even in the 
old. States: of the Union. Uponthe principle of entire 
equality, each State should have a judge of the Supreme 
Court;and more than one, if necessary, to enable its judi- 
cial businessin the courts of the United States to be finish- 
ed with ‘the. same facility. and economy as in the other 
States... makati is 2h 8 ` 

‘But, our judicial system’ does not now proceed on any 
such: assumed basis.. Why are parts of the wealthy and 
powerful, States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, 
cut off from the benefits of the present system? Why are 
they deprived of-the talents and learning of a judge of 
the: Supreme Court? Is not this humiliating to their 
pride-—and, yet to obviate it, the number of the judges 
must still further be increased. , Even the bill under dis- 
cussion deprives.a part.of ‘the State of Louisiana; and a 
part of the State of Alabama, of the same benefits. If we 
look.at the progress of our legislation on this subject, it 

< will be obvious that no such principle as that of State pride, 
feeling, jealousy, ever entered into the merits of the sys- 
tem... Kentucky was admitted into the Union fifteen years 
before the.present system was extended to her. Tennes- 
see eleven.: years, and Ohio four years. I need not, how- 
eyer, preas::these considerations, for the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania,. (Mr... Bucensnan] with his usual 

` frankness. and candor, admitted. that the admission of a 
State into the Union, though thereby placed: *< on an equal 
footing with the original States, in all respects whatever,” 
did not confer upon her the right to claim that the circuit 
court.system should be extended: to her immediately, and 
that no obligation. was imposed upon. Congress so to ex- 
tendit, until the wants of the State required it, and the 
circumstances of the country. permitted it to be done. I 
am satisfied with this standard of our duty, and I ask the 
committee. to apply. itto the. present situation of the six 
new States. . Its wants,-so far as they apply to this sub- 
ject, are to be ascertained by referring to the extent and 
amount of its business in the federal courts. 1 was sur- 
prised that the committee were furnished with no state- 
ment regarding it... I do not. know, nor have ‘I heard, that 
itis such as to require that the judicial system should be 
extended to them; and, being ignorant oftheir wants, can 
L.yote for a bill which has been framed to supply them? 


Vou. VL--71 


-If I were allowed to hazard a conjecture, 


|} United States, was very limited in amount 


the judicial business of these States,-in.t 


situation, and the habits and pursuits of. their inhabitants, . . 
(with the exception of the commercial cities of New .Or-- 
leans and Mobile,) would seem to be stich-as not .to pro- 
duce much litigation in these courts... No memorial: has 
beén presented from any one of these States, at least none; 
within my recollection, stating their wants and soliciting 
relief. . oie 

Ihave obtained from the clerk of the Supreme Court 4 


“| statement of the number of causes now on the docket of 


that court, and from what courts they have been brought 
up; and.{.was surprised to find that there weremore causes. 
from the district court of west. Virginia, to which the cir-: 
cuit court system is not now extended, than from any ong 
of the six new States. The whole number on the dock- 
et is stated to be one hundred and thirty-three. Of these, 
six are from Louisiana; seven from west Virginia; five 
from Missouri; two from Mississippi; three from Alabama; 
and from western Pennsylvania, which is excluded from 
the operation of the circuit court system, two: None from 
Illinois, none from Indiana. So that, out of one hundred 
and thirty-three cases, sixteen only are from the six new 
States, and nine from States which have no participation 
in the benefits proposed to be conferred on the former. 
Lam aware that this is nota certain criterion of the’ actual. 
amount of judicial business which is done in these States; 
for many causes are disposed of in the district courts, 
which cannot or do not come to the Supreme Court; but I 
am inclined to believe it isa safe basis upon which to cal-. 
culate the extent of their litigation in the federal courts.: 
What, then, is the result? Is it not that their wants are: 
not so pressing as to justify the passage of this bill?* . 
But it is alleged, as another cause of complaint, that 
they are deprived of the substantial benefits which result, 
and which the other States enjoy, from the establishment 
of. a circuit court; admitted upon terms of full equality, 
they are denied an equal participation in the benefits of a 
judicial system, which should-reach and equally protect 
the interests and promote the prosperity of all; that, ac- 
cording to the existing system, they are deprived ofall the 
advantages resulting from the supposed superior legal ac- 
quirements of a justice of the Supreme.Court; they are 
subjected to the delay and expense of a trial.at Washing- 
ton, when they might be entirely satisfied with the decision 
of a circuit court; that they are not allowed an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, unless the amount in controversy, in, 
all cases, exceeds two thousand dollars; and in criminal 
cases no appeal at all. : 
I have already adverted to what I cannot but deem a sa- 
tisfactory reply to this cause of complaint. So far asit re- 
lates to the final jurisdiction of their district courts, in cases 
where the demand does not exceed two thousand dollars, 


.and in prosecutions for offence’, it may easily be obviated 


by a modification of the present law, in these particulars. 
But a remark or two further may-not be out of place. It 
seems:to me, there is but little ground for this complaint. 


It is perhaps true, that, from the. increased responsibility, 
‘the. increased. galary,.-and thus increased inducements to 


men of learning: and talents to accept the office of:a judge 
of the Supreme Court, the judges-of that court are gene- 
rally presumed to possess the requisite qualifications for 
such an elevated station, in a greater degree than the. dis- 
trict judges; but, if the latter were all as well, qualified 
(and I do not know but they are) as one with whom I have 
the honor of a personal acquaintance, and:others whose 
character and reputation are well known by every lawyer, 
there would be no necessity: to institute comparisons, nor 
any room for the application of the-pre-emption to which 
I haye alluded. But is it probable that if the circuit court 
system were extended to those States, it would have the 
effect to- diminish the number of cases which would be 
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brought to the Supreme Court? Would suitors, in cases 
of interest, be any better satisfied with trials at the circuit 
court, than-ata district court? Would they not, in either 
case, remove them, -if by law they could be removed, to 
the court of dernier-resort?. Is not such the ordinary, 
usual course?” : : : 


Twill now consider the subject with reference. to the: 


States of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, and Ohio, to whom the 
circuit court system is‘extended. As to them, it is. urged 
that there has been for many years, and now is, a great ac- 
cumulation of business on the dockets of the circuit courts, 
which ‘cannot bé finished without the formation of new 
circuits, and that the delays consequent thereon are equi- 
valent to a denial of justice. . I shall not. stop to recapitu- 
late:the statement which was made of the extent of this 
business, as it: existed in 1826, when a. bill similar to the 
present passed this House, -and which „was probably the 
principal inducement to its passage. It occurred to me, 
while the hondrable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
cuana] was favoritig the committee with this statement, 
that the experience of every lawyer evinces that it is not 
always the’number of. causes on the docket which furnish- 
es a sure index of the actual amount of litigation; that.a 
judgment in one would settle principles which would ap- 
ply to many. -I did suppose, as was suggested by the 
honorable member, that, in Kentucky, one source of litiga- 
tion, which-had tended much to, increase the business in 
that cixcuit, was dried up; that an adjudication of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had put an end to the 
commencement of mahy causes in the circuit courts which 
would otherwise‘have been there. I had understood, also, 
that this adjudication was acquiesced in, promptly and 
with a good grace, by that patriotic State. She is not the 
only State’ whose laws have been subjected to the search- 
ing operation of the court of last resort. Almost every 
State in the Union has, at some period, had her legislative 
enactments tested by the constitution, through the medium 
of that court. > I wish I could add that they had all sub- 
mitted as: promptly and as cheerfully to the judgments 
which declared their laws void, as did the patriotic, high- 
. minded, and honorable State of Kentucky. It oceurred to 
më, also; that many intricate questions connected with the 
land ‘titles: of the States of Kentucky and Tennessee had 
been finally settled, and thus a considerable portion of 
judicial business arising from that source been removed 
fromthe docket. And I had hoped we should have been 
furnished with a statement of the amount of judicial busi- 
ness,.of litigated cases, at present pending in the circuit 
courts of these, States. If the honorable members who 
have preceded me in this debate, had made such a state- 
ment, I'should have inquired no further. -X should have 
received it, as I do. every thing which they communicate, 
as facts, as entitled to full and entire. credit. 
them, however, informed the committee,- or, if he did, it 
hasescaped my memory, of the actual stateof the dockets, 
the: number of litigated cases to be heard and determined. 
I deemed.it proper, therefore, to obtain information on this 
point, asf was to be called to'vote upon this.bill, profess- 
edly and: principally. framed to obtain.a speedy disposition 
of this judicial business; and I sought it from a source in 
my. judgment. entitled to the most implicit confidence in 
its accuracy. I have-obtained it, and I will now communi- 
cate it to the committee. 
. In the Stateof Ohio, there are two circuit courts held 
each year at Columbus. In the State of Kentucky, two 
termsat Frankfort... In the State of Tennessee, one term 
_ at Nashville, and one at Knoxville. The information as to 
the state of the dockets in the circuit court in these States, 
is, thet two-weeks will probably be sufficient to finish the 
présent docket at “Frankfort at the next term, about the 
same period at Nashville, and that at Knoxville less than 
a Week willbe required, and that two weeks in Ohio will 
be sufficietit for thesame. purpose; that, under any cit- 


Neither of 


cumstances, probably not. more than two weeks and a 


‘half will be necessary at Columbus, Frankfort, or Nash- 


ville... Taking the longest period here stated, the present 
dockets, at the next term in those States, can. be finished 
in thirteen anda: half weeks. .Ithink no member of this 
committee will believe this period will be so long as to oc- 
casion:such delay as will amount to a denial of justice. No 
complaint has been heard from the distinguished judge 
who presides in that circuit, though his labors are arduous, 
and the distance which he is compelled to travel, long, and 
the fatigue great. How will the time required to dispose 
of the business in this circuit compare with that devoted 


to the same purposes by the learned judge of the Eastern 
circuit, which includes the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island? 


yidious comparison ‘of the respective labors performed by 


I make no in- 


the judges of these circuits. I do it merely to evince that 
no new judge is wanted for the three States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Ohio; that those States have no just cause 
of complaint, when the extent of their judicial business is 
compared with that of the States composing the Eastern 
circuit., 

From a source entitled to full credit, I learn that in the 
Eastern circuit a week each term (of which there are two 
yearly in each State composing the circuit) is the usual 
time the court is in session, in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island. In Massachusetts, the terms are from 
three to six weeks, fluctuating much with the business. 
Taking an average, the terms in the four States will con- 
sume fifteen weeks, Butitis to be observed that the busi- 
ness in term gives a faint~idea of the real labors of that 


judge. Almost all the equity causes, and many others of 


difficulty; which would interrupt the trials in term, are 
argued in vacation, sometimes orally, often, and perhaps 
usually, in writing, so that a very considerable part of 
every vacation is occupied in hearing or deciding causes. 
I entertain no doubt that the labors of that judge con- 
sume nearly, if not quite, three-fourths of the year. Al- 
ready has the profession the benefit of six volumes of his 
decisions in law and ‘equity cases only, since he was elevat- 
ed tothe bench, (which Ibelieve was in November, 1811, ) 
and a seventh volume is nearly through the press. With 
a knowledge of all these facts, can it be said, with any 
propriety, that the wants, the necessities of the three 
States composing the seventh circuit require an addi- 


tional judge? Is the period of thirteen and ahalf weeks, 


with the necessary travel, so long as to make the terms of 
the court too burdensome, and the labors of the judge 


too-preat to be endured? Does it réquire the physical 
“Powers of a Hercules, as supposed by the honorable mem- 


ber from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan] to discharge the 
duties of a judge of that circuit? Icannot think it does. 
I cannot believe that we should be justified in making the 
appointment of another judge to lessen the duties of him 
who now performs them so well without complaint. 

But should the committee suppose that the view which 
I have thus far taken of this subject is incorrect, that 
there dre evils which require to be remedied, the most 
important part of the subject remains to be considered, 
and that consists in an answer to the second general inquiry 
stated at the commencement of my remarks: 

Does this bill furnish both an adequate remedy for ex- 
isting evils, and the best which under all circumstances can 
be adopted? 

Inmy judgment, no worse remedy can be adopted than 
that which increases the number of the justices of the 
Supreme Court. I will briefly state the reasons for this 
opinion. : 

Jt tends to divide the responsibility of the judges, and 
thus diminishes the weight of it, which each individual 


judge should feel. - It ig a very common observation, but 


not the less’ correct, indeed it has almost the force of a 
truism, that in proportion as the number of agents employ- 
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ed to perform any service. is increased. beyond that neces- 
sary for its accomplishment, is the responsibility of each 
lessened. - This springs from a principle, of human ‘nature 
too obvious to need illustration. Iam aware that it is dif- 
ficult to fix the precise limit where individual responsi- 
bility will be materially impaired by the increased number 
of agents, but T think it not difficult to perceive that it 
must be inipaired,. when, in the court of dernier resort, 
being. purely a judicial tribunal, that number is nine, 
though there is no magic, as was said by the honorable 
member from 'I'ennessee, {Mr. Por] in the number nine. 
We must resort to.the practice- of other. nations, and to 


the investigation of a single judge? Mayit not:be feared 
that either this result will follow, or that the business of 
the court cannot be seasonably finished with a due regard 
to the rights of the parties, or that much of the time of 
the court will. be consumed in endless discussions, espe- 
cially in cases where thereis any considerable complication 
of facts, in perhaps oftentimes fruitless endeavors to re- 
concile jarring opinions and different views which may be 
taken of the same subject? The honorable member from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Bucnanan] admitted, that if the judges 
had no circuit duties to perform, there would be danger 
that the consequences to which I have alluded would fol- 


the different States in the-Union, to guide us to a correct] low; that there would be danger that some of them would 


result on-this point. 
the House. of Lords, and, in this country, of the supreme 
court. of errors of the State of New York, the court of 
dernier resort is composed of a less number than that pro- 
posed in this bill. With regard to the court in England, 
and that in New York, which are exceptions, they are not 
merely judicial tribunals, but possess and exercise legis- 
lative powers, and there is no analogy between them and 
the supreme appellate judicial tribunal of. this country. 
The House of Lords, sitting as a court, review very few 
of the numerous cases, either in law or equity, which are 
yearly adjudicated by the court of chancery and the courts 
of King’s bench and common pleas. I would appeal to 
many gentlemen in this House, whose observations have 
enabled them to form correct opinions on this subject, 
whether a smaller number than that proposed by this bill 
has not conduced to a more perfect responsibility of each 
member of the court, than would probably have existed 
had it been increased. {appeal particularly to one gen- 
tleman, whom I sce in his place, [Mr. SPENCER, of New 
York} and whom I hope the committee will have the 
pleasure to hear, whose judicial character to know, is to 
respect and admire. _L ask him to say, whether, from the 
observations which a. long and. distinguished judicial life 
has enabled, hini to: make, the responsibility of each 
judge is not to an extent, by no means inconsiderable, great- 
er or less; in proportion tothe number of judges who 
compose the court. The honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Bucuanan] was pleased to say, that those 
who think the number proposed in this bill too large, con- 
fine their views too much to the several States; whereas, 
the true statesman looks beyond.the confines of his own 
State, and embraces within his vision this extended re- 
public, consisting of twenty-four States, producing a 
great mass of business requiring judicial investigation. I 
make no professions to the character of astatesman. My 
pursuits in life have been professional merely; but Iam 
yet to learn that because our country is great and extend- 


In England, with the exception of|be, as he expressed it, aye or no judges. 


Iam at a loss 
to perceive how the discharge of these circuit duties would, 
destroy this characteristic. A judge, who would be an 
aye or no judge on the bench of an appellate tribunal, is . 
in great danger of being less than that at the circuit. 

An increase of the number of judges will tend to im- 
pair public confidence in the court. Next in importance 
to an upright administration of justice, is the belief that it 
is so administered. Indeed, it is almost as essential to the 
real utility of a court, that its decisions should be deemed 
to emanate (to use a. common expression) from a pure 
heart and a sound head, as that such should, in fact, be 
their characteristics. Let the community once believe, 
whether from causes well or ill founded, that the decisions _ 
of this judicial tribunal are not entitled to their confidence, 
and the salutary effects which would otherwise follow from 
the exercise of their powers would be neither seen nor 
felt. Am I asked how this confidence of the public may 
be impaired by increasing the number of the court? I 
answer, in one or both of two ways. > 

By. creating a belief that the- court partakes more of 
the character of a popular assembly than of a mere judi- 
cial tribunal; that appointments are to be made to it with 
reference to some supposed ratio of representation in the 
several States; that each portion of the Union is to be re- 
garded, whenever a vacancy occurs, or new judges are 
to be added, as entitled, from its wealth, population, or po- 
litical importance, to furnish the incumbent; indeed, that 
this of itself constitutes a reason for the increase of the 
court; that sectional views. are to be consulted, sectional 
importance to be considered; that an increase of the number 
is necessary to advance the particular interests of particu- 
lar parts of the country. I need not detain the committee 
to point out the deleterious consequences resulting from 
such an impression upon the public mind. It is very ob- 
vious the court, under such circumstances, would cease to 
possess much of the confidence of the people. 

Another way in which an addition to the number of 


ed, because. much judicial business is to be done in its! judges might tend to weaken public confidence, would be, 


‘courts, that this affects the argument which I am now urg- 


ing, that an increase of numbers impairs individual respon-| the court, perhaps, a large one, 


by presenting to public view, in many cases, a minority of 
in the decision of ques- 


_ sibility. It may; on that account, require the adoption of} tions of great national importance. And should the mi- 


a different system from the existing one, but in no degree 
does it weaken the force of the suggestions which I haye 
made in relation to.the responsibility of the judges. 

An increase of the number of judges tends to produce 
less concentration of action, (if J may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) less union of action in the court, than would 
otherwise exist, and as would be desirable. It is certainly 
important that each judge should, for himself, examine 
with care and attention every. case, every matter of law 
and fact connected with it, in which he is called to pro- 
nounce an opinion. This is oftentimes a work of time and 
of great labor. Increase the number, and may it not be 
feared. that it will tend to the allotment of different cases 
to different judges, not merely to draw up the opinion, 


nority be supposed to be superior to the majority in legal 
acquirements and judicial learning, the decisions in such 
cases would, perhaps, not be considered as possessing the 
force and binding authority of precedents, but would be 
doubted, sustained, or overruled, according to the varying 
opinions of the additional members of the court, as they 
should successively take their seats on the bench. : 
The system proposed to be extended by this bill can- 
not, in my judgment, be permanent. . Sooner or later it 
must be abandoned. Whenever, from the increased num- 
ber of States which may hereafter become a part of the 
Union, the increased population, and the consequent ac- 
cumulation of business, it becomes necessary to add still 
further to the number of judges, you must then either 


(which is not only. proper, hut necessary,) but to examine! give up the present judicial system or the Supreme Court: 


the cases; and thus, instead.of bringing to the aid of the|instead of possessing hardly the characteristic of a court, 
litigant parties the individual learning and industry of each, | and certainly not deserving the name of one, it will, in fact, 


the decision will in fact rest, as it will be pronounced, on|be but a popular assembly. 


1 do not believe that any 
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were one hundred and thirty-three cases on the docket. 
Tn 1827, the court were im session sixty-eight days. In 
1828, sixty-three days. In 1829, sixty-seven days. And 
-how will the period of delay be extended, as the business 
of the court increases with the increase of the business of 
this growing country? This delay will not be attributable 
to the.court. ` The judges are in no fault. It is to be at- 
tributed to the system under which they are placed. They 
accomplish all which the most’ deyoted and untiring indus- 
try, and incessant application to the diselarge of their du- 
ties, can accomplish. But they are obliged to adjourn be- 
fore all the causes are heard and determined, to enable them 
tohold the circuit courts. Must not, then, the present sys- 
tem hereafter be abahdoned, or the docket of the Supreme 
Court be filled with a number of litigated cases immeasu- 
rably almost exceeding that of any of the Western States 
which now complain of it as amounting to a denial of jus- 
tice to them? Why, sir, it may be feared that the pro- 
verbial delays of the English court of chancery will net 
exceed the necessary delays which hereafter will attend 
parties litigating in the Supreme Court, if the present 
system, be then persevered in. The hand of death will re- 
move them before their controversies can be decided. 
The delay and consequent expense will consume the 
whole of what may eventually be awarded to them. ‘This. 
would be not merely a delay, it would be a mockery of 
justice. 

I have thus, as briefly as E could, adverted to the evils 
which in my judgment would follow, or which might fol- 
low, from the adoption of the principle, that new judges 
are to be created as often as the wants of the new States. 
require them. Were it in order, as I am aware it strictly 
is not, to advert to an amendment whieh has been printed 
and Jaid on our tables, and which an honorable member 
from Kentucky [Mr. Daxizz] proposes to offer hereafter 
to this bill, which provides that a majority of al} the justi- 
ces of the Supreme Court, authorized by law to beappoint- 
ed and commisssioned, shall concur in deciding against the 
validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised under, 
any State, in every case in the Supreme Court, where is 
drawnin question the validity ofsuch statute of, or authority - 
exercised under, any State, on the ground of arepugnanee 
thereof to the constitution, treaties, or laws of the United 
States, and, untesssuch majority concur, the decisions ofthe 
Court shall be entered asin favor of their validity, and which 
further provides that no district or circuit court shall have 
jurisdiction, or take cognizance of anysuit, matter, or 
cause of action, (other than causes of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction, ) either at common law’ or in equity, 
where the canse of action, matter, or suit arises out of, 
and depends solely upon, the laws of any State, and in 
which ne statute of, or authority exercised under, any State, 
is drawn in question, on the ground ofa repugnance there- 
of to. the constitution, treaties, or laws of the United 


member would be willing to add one to the number of the 
judges, as often as the organization of a new circuit be- 
‘comes necessary. And when will this period arrive? I 
know it cannot be ascertained with mathematical preci- 
sion.- The honorable member from’ Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bucwavan] says, not within half a century, nor until every 
gentleman now within. the sound of my voice shall be 
sleeping the. sleep of death. I cannot but consider this 
‘assertion somewhat gratuitous, as made without the reflec- 
‘tion which-he usually bestows upon every subject to which 
his attention is called. I think it will arrive within the 
eriod of fifteen or twenty years, and that it would not 
be difficult to sustain this position. But be it sooner or 
later, itis obvious that the time will arrive when additional 
“judges will be required, if the present system be continu- 
ed. And what will then be our situation? Under what 
embarrassments will the country then be placed? Why, 
sir, we shall have on the bench of the Supreme Court 
more judges than, as the honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania. (Mr. Buomanan] admits, are either hecessary or 
useful to the due administration of justice in that court. 
“What is to be done with them? They hold their ofice by 
- the tenure of good behavior. ‘They cannot be legislated 
out of office, unless the same course is resorted to, which 
was adopted in 1802. The court then becomes burdened 
with useless incumbents. Is it safe or prudent—is it ex- 
pedient to continue a system which accumulates judges 
so far as that, hereafter it will be serious cause of regret 
that they arein office? Is not the argument deserving 
consideration, that we should not go on adding to the court, 
when eventually the system which creates the necessity 
‘for it must be abandoned? But this is notah. fs it the 
dictate of wisdom, in legislating with reference to the ju- 
' dicial system of this extended country, to make it, at teast 
- go far as it regards the number of judges, the creature of 
temporary or local policy? Should not the great outlines, 
the leading features of it in this particular, be permanent? 
Ought we to adopt one system to-day to meet present exi- 
“ geneiés, arid another to-morrow, because other exigencies 
@ atisen? “Will this principle be a safe one, when ap- 
lied to a tribunal created for the administration of justice, 
“the exposition and construction of laws? Let us not shut 
our eyes-to the light which history and observation furnish 
on this ubject. Are the rights of individuals and of the 
_ public, when drawn into controversy in courts of justice, 
as uniformly sustained by an independent and enlightened 
“administration of justice, where the organization and 
‘structure of their courts are subjected to the operation of 
frequent and radical changes? With a few exceptions, 
history, and the declarations of those competent to judge, 
will answer this question in the negative. 

If the number òf judges be increased, in conformity 
with the principle of the preset bill, as the wantsof the 
country. may hereafter require, may it not-be feared that i reati ; i 

“4t will be. impossible that the business of the Supreme | States; and if J could think it possible that this amend- 
“Court should bedone with that despatch which a due re- | ment would mect with the favor of the committee, I should 
ard to the right of suitors requires. Do our friends | then the bill so amended much worse than it now is; for 


“fhe Wésttell us that delay is a denial of justice to them? | then the tendency of the system would perhaps more ob- 
How will it be with parties attending: the Supreme Court! viously be to unsettle and put at hazard judicial decisions 
in this capitol? Will there be no delay as to them? Ilon great-.questions which take hold of the vital interests of 
have been informed that now, with the increased term of this nation, to set afloat precedents regarding constitution- 
the court, two years clapse, on an average, before a case, | al law, made after the fullest discussion and the most ma- 

-after it is entered on the docket, is determined. The jture deliberation, and acquiesced in by every depart- 

? clerk has furnished me with a memorandum, from which; ment of the Government, and by the great body of our ci- 

` it appears that-on the 8th of January, 1827, there were | tizens, But this is not the time to discuss the principles 

“one hundred and sixty cases‘on the doeket. At. the Janu-linyolved in‘ this amendment. ` I abstain at present from 

"ary term of the same year, seventy-seven cases were de- 


any further remarks upon it. 
Sided On the 14th of January, 1828, there were one I havenow submitted to the committee, Iain sensible in 
“hundied and thirty-one cases on thedocket. At the term |a very imperfect manner, all which I wish to say regard- 
‘of that year eighty-eight cases were decided. On the 12th ling the supposed necessities which have given rise to this 
January, 1829, there were one hundred and nineteen cases | bill, and the objections which in my judgment exist to its 
on the docket. ‘At the term of that year fifty-three cases | provisions even if those necessities did exist. My object has 


were decided. On the 15th of February, 1830, there|been to show that there are no evils attendant upon the 
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practical operation ofthe present judicial system, confined, 
asit is, by existing regulations, which, according to the uni- 
form course of legislation on this subject, requires‘ reme- 
dy, and, if there were, that the remedy proposed is worse 
than the diséase. > Should these objections be considered 
as deserving attention as possessing any weight, while at 
the same time the coniimittee believe thata necessity does 
exist for the application of some remedy for existing evils, 
` it may Þe expected that Ishould point out a better remedy 
for them than'that which this bill proposes. This is all 
‘ which remains for me to do. ; 

The amendment of the honorable member from New 
York, [Mr. Srroxe] now more immediately under consi- 
deration, proposes a division of the States into nine judicial 
circuits, as follows: j : ‘ 

The first ‘circuit to include the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont: 

The second circuit the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut: 

The third circuit the States of New York and New Jer- 
sey: i 

The fourth circuit the States of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware: $ 

The fifth circuit the States of Maryland and Virginia: 

The sixth circuit the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia: , 

The seventh circuit the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 

‘and Louisiana: ; 

The eight circuit the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri: 

The ninth circuit the States of Ohio, Indiana, and M- 

‘Tinois. 

Fach circuit to have a court consisting of the judges of 
the district courts within the circuit, who are to be invest- 
ed with all the powers, and to perform all the duties now 
discharged by the present circuit courts; the district courts 
in each State to remain as they now are. ; 

An amendment, ordered to be printed, and hereafter to 
be submitted by an honorable member from Vermont, 
[Mr. Evsnerr] divides the States into five circuits: 

The first to consist of the States of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island: : : 
` The second of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
“Pennsylvania, and Delaware: : 

The third of the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia: 

The fourth ofthe States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri: 

The fifth of the States of ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, Ioui- 
siana, and Alabama: 

And provides forthe appointment of five circuit court 
judges, and that the circuit court in eachdistrict of each 
circuit shall: consist’of. the circuit judge of such circuit, 
and the district judge of such district. 

Both thesé amendments separate the justices of the Su- 
preme Court from their circuits. : . 


Another amendment, which has been printed, and is to! 


be: submitted by an honorable member from New York, 
[Mr. Srencen] proposes to re-organize the present cir- 
cuits, as follows: 
The first and second circuits to remain as now consti- 
tuted: l 
The districts of New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware, to constitute the third circuit: 
The. districts of Maryland, East Virginia, and North 
Carolina, to constitute the fourth circuit: 
The districts of South Carolina and Georgia to constitute 
the fifth circuit: ; 
The districts of Ohio, fndiana,; Hlinois, and Missouri, to 
constitute the sixth circuit: z 
3 The districts of Kentucky and Tennessee to constitute 
the seventh circuit. i 


The associate justice of the Supreme Court, now resid- 


ing within the present fourth circuit, to be assigned to the 
third circuit: The present chjef- justice to the fourth: cir- 
cuit: The associate justice now residing within the present 
sixth circuit, to the fifth circuit: The junior associate jus- 
tice to the sixth circuit: The associate justice now resid- 
ing in the present seventh circuit, to the sixth circuit. 


This amendment gives all the States, excepting’ Missis- 


sippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, the benefits of the present 
circuit court system, and provides for the appointment of 
a circuit judge for the district Of Mississippi, the eastern 


district of Louisiana, and the southern district of Alabama, 
with: a salary adequate to ensure the acceptance of the 
office, by an individual posséssing all the requisite qualifi- 
catiohs to an able, enlightened, and faithful discharge of its 
duties. As it is not in order to discuss the two latter 
amendments, my observations will be confined to the one 
offered hy the honorable member from New York, [Mr. 
Srroxe.] And 1 think the system which this amendment 
proposes to establish, far preferable to the one which the 
bill as reported contemplates, which increases the num- 
ber of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

The objections to it all grew out of the necessity which 
it creates for a separation of the justices of the Supreme 
Court from the circuits, and which confines them to the 
discharge of judicial duties in bank merely. They have 
been presented in a form the most imposing, and urged 
with a power which makes it indispensable that they 
should receive an answer. I will give it, as faras I am 
capable of doing it. 

I shall not stop to inquire whether, by a fair construc- 
tion of the constitution, the justices of the Supreme Court 


can be required to perform circuit court duties; for the 


legislation and the practice of the Government have so 


long assumed-it, that it is perhaps too late now to recur to 


original principles. I shall, therefore, suppose the power 
to require it given to Congress. The expediency of con- 
tinuing to exercise it is the only point to be considered. 
The honorable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
cuANAN] urged as an objection to any system which should 
make the Supreme Court an appellate court merely, that 
it had been tested by experience, and failed~-that sucha 
system was adopted at the close of the administration of 
the elder Adams; that it was then stamped with the mark 
of reprobation by the people, and that a period of nearly 
thirty years had proved the correctness of their judgment. 
1 do not propose to enter upon a defence of one of the 
last: of the acts.of what has been called the stormy and 
turbulent administration of the elder Adams, Iam not re- 
quired to vindicate this ‘‘deed of darkness,” as it has 
been termed, the ‘* midnight judiciary” act of 1801. I 
would have said of it, “requiescat in pace.” But since it 
has been drawn into this debate; since it has been used as 


a legitimate argument to prove how completely the expe- 
riment of detaching the justices of the Supremé Court 
from circuit duties has failed, it requires a passing notice, 
and it shall be a brief one. 


I had hoped the honorable member, when he opened > 
the tomb which contained the ashes of one of a political 
family, now as a family extinct, but which he knows once 
had a name and a praise in this nation, that he would 
have uttered one kind expression of sympathy over this 
relic of other days and other times. I had hoped, as he 
recounted the circumstances of its birth, the time and man- 
ner ofits death, and the execrations with which it was fol- 
lowed to the grave, that, though requiredto expose its de- 
formities while alive, he would have remembered, that if 
too young to attend the interment as-a mourner, he was 
of the household in which it was born, and that filial affec- 
tion demanded of him at least that he should have spared 
the suggestion that those deformities were inherited from 
its parents. But I do not complain of this. Tempora 
mutantur, 1 shall not do the honorable member the injus- 
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tice to apply to him the, rest of the quotation. But I in- 
quire, was this system abolished because it was found by 
exerience inconvenient—unfit for the country? Was the 
repeal of the judiciary act of 1801 causéd by a knowledge 
derived from experience, that it.was not suited to the cir- 
‘cumstances of the country} What experience did it have? 
It was strangled in the cradle. 
breathe, when -it came to a violent’ death. It lived but 
about one year. The act was passed in February, 1801, 
and repealed in March, 1802.. No opportunity was afforded 
to test its efficiency, its competency, to meet the exigencies 
for which it professed to provide. And why was it re- 
pealed? Itis painful to allude to it. I would not do it, 
had it not become necessary from the use which has 
been made of it in this debate; for I hope no considera- 
tion connected with former or present parties will he 
urged, either by the fricnds or the enemies of this bill. 
It involves no party questions... It affects no party inte- 
rests. Was the.act of 1801 repealed because the people 
had found, by a trial of it, that it was injurious to the coun- 
try?) Far from it. We all know no such reason could 
have existed. We know, also, that the repeal took place 
soon after the commencement of a new administration—— 
ata period of high party excitement; and because it was 
believed to have been enacted to provide permanent offi- 
ces for the political friends of the administration which 
had just ceased to exist, and who were the political ene- 
mies of the one which succeeded it. Whether this belief 
was well founded, and whether it justified the repeal, I do 
not inquire. T advert to the time and the causes of the 
repeal, merely to repel the. assertion that any thing in the 
nature of an experiment was made of the utility of the sys- 
tem. And, if any further light be necessary to view the 
scene which was exhibited when that system was repealed, 
a distinguished member from Pennsylvania, near me, [Mr. 
Hemrenii1] who was then a member of this House, and 
whose able speech in opposition to the repeal many of us 
have read, can furnish it. mh 
. The honorable member urged as another objection toa 
system which should separate the justices of the Supreme 
Court from the circuits, that.it would produce a deleteri- 
ous effect on public opinion; that such a system removes 
the judges from immediate contact with the people, and 
thus renders them objects of distrust and jealousy, rather 
than of confidence and respect. And, as an illustration of 
the principle, the honorable member referred us to the 
illustrious individual who is now the chief justice of the 
United States, and has asked whether he would have sus- 
tained the deserved reputation which he now enjoys, had 
he never been known except by the judgments which he 
has pronounced from.a gloomy and vaulted apartment in 
this capitol? {t. does not, perhaps, become the humble 
individual who now addresses the committee even to men- 
tion the name.of Chief Justice Marshall; sure I am that no 
words-of mine can add to the reputation, as pure.as it is 
_ brilliant, .of this. great and good man; butI may be per- 
mitted to.unite with the-honorable member from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Bucuaxax} from. whom it with great pro- 
priety. proceeded, in that just tribute of praise which he 
paid to one who unites in his person all the eminent judi- 
cial qualities of a Hale, a Holt, and a Mansfield; whose 
learning and talents have shed a brilliant lustre on the 
pages of American jurisprudence, and whose high and ele- 
vated character will be remembered, respected, and loved, 
centuries after he shall have slept with his fathers. And 
. Tam yet to learn that he is indebted for this reputation to 
his. intercourse with the people, in the discharge of his 
duties at the circuit. I concur in the opinion that public 
confidence in the supreme judicial tribunal is essential, 
perhaps indispensable; but I cannot admit that itis either 
aeduired or retained by the performance of circuit duties. 
What kind of intercourse is it which.a judge has with the 
people while holding a circuitcourt? Is it of that nature 
x 


It had hardly begun to} 


= = 
which produces confidence in his judicial decisions? Js it 
not confined principally to professional men, and to those 
who would have the same confidence were the circuit 
courts abolished? Have the citizens of the South or West, 
who never saw the present chief justice, or the distinguish- 
ed judges of the first or second circuits, any feelings of 
jealousy or.any want of confidence in them? Have not the 
people of the Eastern States the same respect for, the same 
confidence in, the learned, judge of the Carolina and 
Georgia circuits, which are, felt for him by those who wit- 
ness the able manner in which his judicial duties are dis- 
charged at the circuit? It is not the intercourse of a judge 
with the people which creates either respect or confi- 
dence. It is his character for integrity, independence, 
judicial learning, which produces it; and a knowledge of 
that character is acquired, not through the medium of per- 
sonalintercourse, but from the judicial opinions which he 
pronounces. 

The honorable member suggested, as another reason 
why the judges of the Supreme Court should not be de- 
tached from circuit duties, that it would bring them and 
their families from their present places of residence to 
this city, to reside permanently. And he asked whether 
there is not danger that, in the lapse of time, they would 
be converted into minions of the Executive? that they would 
become contaminated, by breathing the corrupting air 
of Washington? I do not know whether the political at- 
mosphere of this city is or is not corrupt. I cannot speak 
from experience, nor from. much. observation. Perhaps 
there is a corrupt state of the body politic here; I know 
nothing of it. If there is, it probably does not arise trom 
stagnant waters. Ifthe political pool be in commotion, I 
am inclined to believe it is disturbed more by visitants 
from abroad, who come here to wash in it for themselves, 
or as proxies for others, than from the peaceable, inoffen- 
sive inhabitants and residents of this District. If the air 
here be so impure, so corrupting, how long will it be in- 
haled by the judges? Not more than four months in the 
year; no longer than they remain here to discharge their 
Judicial duties. And if the honorable member from Penn- 


‘Sylvania be correct in the supposition that very shortly the 


whole docket of the Supreme Court can be finished in two 
months, or two and a half months, that will be the period 
in which the noxious qualities of the air of this metropolis 
will be inhaled; for I cannot think that, when official du- 
ties will require so small.a portion of the year to be spent 
in this place, it will ever become a permanent. resi- 
dence for any of them. I have never heard. that any of 
the judges have, as yet, suffered from this cause, though 
“t within the very vortex of Executive influence,” to them 
the air which they breathe is as pure as that of the’ coun- 
try. But, can itbe supposed that Executive patronage or 
influence can be brought to bear upon one occupying the 
high and elevated station of a judge of the Supreme 
Court? What motive, what good thing, can be presented 
to induce a judge of that court to depart from the high 
road of official duty? Can. he be tempted by the of- 
fer of any office in the gift of the Executive? He already 
holds one more honorable (if a comparison may be admit- 
ted between offices all honorable) than any which is with- 
in the gift even of the people, with the exception of that of 
the President of the United States. Can the power of the 
Executive be brought to exert its influence upon him? 
The tenure of his. office is that of good behavior. He is 
elevated above the frowns and the. flatteries of Executive 
authority and influence. What danger, then, exists that 
he will be corrupted? If, however, any such danger 
should be apprehended, it is easily avoided. Provide by 
law that the terms of the court shall be held in Maryland 
or Virginia, forty miles east or west from this capitol, 
and then the judges will breathe the pure air of the coun- 
try only. The winds will not carry the noxious vapors 
which float in the atmosphere here such a distance. 
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groundless. Candor requires the admission that it js-not 
without force; but I. think its importance has been over- 
rated, and that it is, perhaps, counterbalanced by the 
evils which may follow fromthe union of circuit and appel- 
late duties. i 

What are the characteristics of a really useful judge? 
Integrity, legal learning, and what is sometimes called. 
plain, practical, common sense; that knowledge of human 
nature, of men and things, which is obtained by an inter- 
course with the world. Technical learning is not-all which 
is necessary. lt may be too refined, too metaphysical, (if 
the expression may be allowed with reference to this sub- 
ject,) sound common sense must be added to it; both 
united make a learned and a practical judge. How is 
the requisite legal knowledge obtained? By study, re- 
flection, arguments of'counsel. From what source is the 
knowledge of men and things obtained? By reading, ob- 
servation, and intercourse with the world. Does it re- 
quire the aid of a circuit court system to obtain this know- 
ledge? Is not the present chief justice as competent to 
discharge his judicial duties, as though the docket of the 
circuit court which he holds required much active em- 
ployment to dispose of it?. Does not his closet witness his 
devotion to the study of legal science? And has he not 
daily intercourse with his friends and neighbors? And 
does he not furnish a living example of a learned as well 
as useful judge, without the aid derived from much active 
duty at the circuit? ‘The duties ofa nisi prius judge do 
not admit of much elaborate examination. Questions of 
law are of necessity decided oftentimes without time for 
deliberate reflection. The judge of such a court should 
be quick of apprehension, but he obtains there no great 


The honorable member’ from Pennsylvania added one 
moré objection to any system ‘which should: detach the 
judges from the ciretits. . He feared it would seriously 
impair the ability-ofthe judgesto perform their duties; 
that they would gradually become less and less fit to de- 
cide upon the ever:varying codes of the different States; be 
less acquainted with, and at length nearly lose all recollec- 
tion of, the peculiar local laws of the States; that, by being 
withdrawn from the active duties of the circuits, motives 
to exertion would cease; the judges would become less in- 
dustrious, the judgment lose its vigor; for, as he remark- 
ed, exercise is required to preserve it, and the judge 
who decides the most causes is likely to decide them 
best. . x p i 
To that part of this: objection which has reference to 
that thorough knowledge of ‘the local laws of each State 
which the judges should possess, and which supposes that 
it can be obtained and preserved only by the performance 
of circuit duties, several answers may be given. 

If it be well-founded, it proves too much, for then there 
would be no necessity of allowing an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, in any case depending upon the construction 
of local laws. The judge at the circuit would, if the prin- 
ciple involved inthe objection be extended, decide it, not 
only there, but in the appellate court. | If his knowledge 
of these laws is necessary to aid him in the discharge of 
his appellate duties, his brethren on the bench will need 
the same knowledge. And if it is to be obtained only at 
the circuit, it is then to be communicated to the other 
judges, which will supersede an examination in such cases 
by themyand thus the decisions will be made to rest on the 
opinion of a single judge. In my opinion there is no ne- C | C c 
cessity for a judge to hold a circuit court; to enable him to|expansion of mind. Tt is not a school to furnish even the 
become acquainted with the local laws and the different | elements which constitute the essential charateristics of a 
codes of the different States. How is a knowledge of|judge of the highest judicial tribunal of this nation. 
them obtained? From the statute books, the books of re-| I might add that those who are appointed to this high 

orts, the:treatises. of learned. men, the discussions at the | office, are, and will be, ordinarily, if not always, taken 

ar, Are not all'thése'within the reach of the judges of} from extensive practice at the bar; and who, therefore, 
the Supreme Court here? . Have they not the benefit of] come upon the bench with all the advantages of a long and 
all these sources of information while sitting in this city? | uninterrupted exercise of the powers of the mind, employ- 
Are not members. of the profession called to discuss|cd on subjects connected with their new duties, and that 
questions of local law before the Supreme Court? Have| there islittle danger to apprehend that these advantages will 
we not seen ‘distinguished members of Congress discharg-|beimpaired or lost if they are separated from the cireuits. 
ing their -professional duties since we have been here?| But is there no evil which attends the system which re- 
Andis there any danger that they will not have such respect| quires the performance of the circuit duties?) Has: the 
to thei’ own characters, and the importance of the trust] profession never secn nor heard of what is sometimes call- 
reposed in them, as will induce them to furnish the}ed pride of opinion? Are judges exempt from its opera- 
court with all the means necessary to enable it to pro-|tion? Do they not possess any portion of that nature which 
nounce a correct judgment? Must the judges attend at|is common to the species’? Are they not men? And is there 
the circuits to obtain the benefits of the arguments of coun-}no danger that this pride of opinion will be carried from 
sel, to know the contents of a statute book, a book of re-|the circuit to the appellate tribunal? 

orts, or the treatise of a jurist? Will not a judge, whose} I need not reply to the suggestion that a separation 

earning and.talénts entitle him to a seat on the bench of} from the circuits will cause the judges to be less indus- 
that court, be able to apply his knowledge of principles] trious. The honorable member from Pennsylvania fur- 
to the construction of local laws? » Will he cease to feel a} nished it when he pointed out with so much ability the va- 
dué respect for the station he fills, for the rights of parties] rious and important duties which they were called to per- 
submitted to his decision, to the oath which. he has taken | form—the high and transcendent powers with which they 
to discharge his duties faithfully and to the best of his| were invested—the extended jurisdiction which they pos- 
ability, the regard due to his own reputation? ‘Will he|sessed—in cases involving principles of constitutional, sta- 
forget. all these when he is withdrawn from the circuit?| tute, civil, common, admiralty and maritime, and equity 
Examine-the reports of adjudicated cases in the Supreme|law. With such dutics imposed, and such jurisdiction and 
Court. Is there to be found in them any want of know-| powers conferred on them, indolence can have ne place. 
ledge of local laws by-any one of the judges, though he} Constant application and untiring industry would continue 
may never have held’a circuit court in. the State where}to characterize, as it hitherto has: done, the judges of the | 
such laws are the basis of the decision which he pro-| Supreme Court. = 
nounceés? Dad I have endeavored, as briefly as I could, to present the 

There remains to be considered that part of the-last ob-| views which I entertain of the bill which has been offered. 
jection urged by the honorable -member from Pennsylva-|to the consideration of the committee. I shall not tres- 
nia; which is founded on the stipposed necessity of per-] pass upon their patience by a recapitulation of them. My 
forming circuit duties to obtain and preserve that vigor of] thanks are due for the indulgence which has been so libe- 
judgment which is indispensable to a faithful discharge of] rally extended to me, for the kind attention and the pa- 
the duties ofa judge in the appellate tribunal. And I amy tience with which the committee have listened to my crude 
not disposed to affirm that this objection is altogether}and desultory remarks. I cannot, however, resume my 
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seat, without once more invoking their attention to the pa- 
ramount importance of this bill, connected, as it is, with 
the highest judicial tribunal of the nation. The tide of 
party prejudice and. feeling, and of popular excitement, 
may roll in upon us like a flood. In its desolating course 
it may lay waste and: destroy many- of our. valuable institu- 
tions. ’. The baleful and corrupting influence of party spi- 
rit may enter other departments of the Government; but 
preserve. inviolate the integrity, the independence, the 
sense of individual responsibility, the learning, of the Su- 
preme Court, this ark of the political covenant, and the 
public confidence in it, and all will be well. The Govern- 
ment will be safe. These feelings of prejudice and party 
will subside. This popular excitement will cease. Impair 
or destroy these essential characteristics of this august tri- 
bunal, and all will be lost, irretrievably and for ever. lost. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said: After the minute and protract- 
ed debate upon this bill, I cannot flatter myself that shall 
be able to enlighten or interest the committee, by present- 
ing my own views. Nor can it be necessary, after the able 
remarks of my coleagie, T will solicit your attention only 
to some general remarks in opposition to this bill, and to 
some reasons which induce me to prefer another. I have 
the honor of serving on the honorable committee with 
whom this bill originated; but after the most mature con- 
sideration I have been able to bestow upon the subject, I 


have come to a different conclusion from the majority of 


the committee. I listened with pleasure to the able and 
lucid arguments of the honorable chairman [Mz. BUCHAN- 
Ax] who opened this debate. . He’ said, and in the best 
manner, ‘all that can be-said, and:fully exhausted the sub- 
ject, according to his view of it- Nevertheless, I am con- 
strained to differ. 

Permit me to remark, sir, that we ought always to ap- 
proach the judicial power of our constitution with the ut- 
most circumspection and jealous vigilance. Here, truly, 
lic our best hopes and expectations. 

I prefer altogether the system of judicial organization 
presented.to the Senate in the year 1819, and which, as I 
understand, received the almost unanimous concurrence 
of that body, viz. making the Supreme Court of the United 
States an appellate court, and creating circuit courts to 
be filled with other judges. This is the true system for 
this country, after all that has or can be said; and one 
which will ere long be established; and much sooner, too, 
Tam apt to think, than some gentlemen imagine. 

Sir, the bill upon your table is one of the deepest and 
highest interest to this country. Few can be more so. It 
will give character to the country, It will make our Jaw. 
‘Itis an act for life. There will be na escape from it. This 


day we are about to establish the judicial character of 


the Government for years to come, if not for ever. Many 
who now- hear me will live long enough to see the fatal 
effects of this bill, should Congress be so unwise as to pass 
it info a law., I hardly dare to speák openly my appre- 
hensions from- the adoption of. this bill-—this accumulation 
of judges ih. the Supreme Court, to provide judges for 
} cuits: “Ehope the committee will pause, and pause 
while, before they take a step so ominous to the 
ultimate destiny of the country. > 

Permit me to say, sit, that in establishing or extending 
a judicial system for this country, we ought to aim at two 
things, uniformity.and permanence. The system should 
be adapted to the wants of the country; it should, if pos- 
sible, carry to every part of the Union an equal participa- 
tion in the judicial power of the constitution, and be capa- 
ble of extension, according to the growth and exigencies 
ofthis enterprising, active, and extending republic. It is 
a fatal objection to any. system, that it-is partial, or that it 
tinsi be exchanged for another. 
ge of Jaw. -It isa-change of judges. It introduces 
eas.and: ruinous confusion; and that, too, where cer- 
tainty and harmony. should prevail. If we would have 


A change of system is a, 


uniformity in the exposition of the law, we must have a 
uniform and permanent system in its administration. Let 
us now look After such a system. It may be found with- 
out difficulty. But let us avoid asa calamity this augment- 
ation of judges in the Supreme Court, until it is broken 
down by its weight, arid stripped of every thing which 
commends it to. the people. 

There are, essentially, but two plans brought before the 
committee by the bill or the amendments proposed; one 
is, to leave the Supreme Court as an appellate court, and 
create circuit judges for circuit court duties; and the other 
is, to enlarge the Supreme Court as far as it is necessary 
to have judges to ride the circuits; and, I suppose, to add 
occasionally a judge or two to the Supreme. Bench, just 
as they. may be wanted on new circuits. [ask the serious 
attention of gentlemen to the principle of these plans or 
systems. Any plan can be filled up in detail, if we can 
but settle upon it. . 

I shall not deny but that, as far as practicable, we are 
bound to give to every part of the country an equal par- 
ticipation in the judicial power of the constitution. The 
friends of this bill set out with this position; and I shall not 
deny its truth, though I shall show that even they do not 
act up to it; nor can they upon the system proposed in the 
bill: and herein is one of its defects. There is a system, 
however, which will carry into effect this principle; but it 
is not the system of this bill. ; 

Every wise man will concede to me, that nothing should 
be done which is calculated to subvert the Supreme Court. 
Nothing should be attempted which will seriously jeopar- 
dize its existence. Whatever feelings may have existed, or 
may now exist, in any- parts of the Union, in consequence 
of the views entertained by our judges of the powers of 
the constitution, or of determinations made by them, none 
will deny that the judicial power is one of the noblest and 
firmest pillars of ‘our national fabric; and that when its ` 
supreme organ comes (if it ever shall) to want efficiency, 
we shall then have great cause to be solicitous for our 
dearest. interests. I do not hesitate to declare that. the- 
judicial power of the constitution is the great regulator, 
the sheet anchor, the final hope of this Government. Who 
is not admonished of the inestimable importance of pre- 
serving to the court all its wisdom and efficiency, by the 
deep and diverse interests represented upon this floor of 
our national council, where conflicting sectional interests 
and claims are putting to the severest, if not fatal test, the 
the very elements of our constitution? 

I shall not stop here to pronounce a eulogium upon 
the distinguished men who now fill. the court.. My busi- 
ness ig rather to preserve the court. than to-praise it, and 
to preserve it in that character and condition which itself 
constitutes the highest eulogy upon the judges who pre- 
side in it. vo 

The first objection I have to urge against the system 
proposed in this bill is, that it is not even now. adapted 
to the country, and must and will be finally abandoned. 
It is not uniform throughout the country now, and is be- 
comingyless so every year; while, at no very remote pe- 
riod, the whole will be given up for the circuit system. 
It is wanting in the two particulars which ought to be 
kept in view in establishing a judicial system. Most of the 
friends of this bill admit that the Supreme Court, with its 
seven judges, has come to its perfect and full maturity as 
a Supreme Court, and that they would not accumulate 
judges in it, but that they are wanted for the duties of the 
circuits. Sir,.I conjure gentlemen to stop.and consider 
what they are about doing--crowding judges into. the 
court that holdsthe destinies of the country in its hands, 
that we may have the necessary circuit judges. -And 
where will gentlemen stop? They add three.now. It will 
be easier to:add two, and then one hereafter, just accord- 
ing to the extension and growth of the country. We shall 
haye a town meeting rather than a court. No, sir, we 
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must stop where we are. If the Supreme Court is perfect, 
as it now is,-let us leave it to fulfil its high destinies, and 
not tamper with it, until we rob it of -public confidence, 
and. are compelled to abandon it as tumultuous and ineffi- 
cient. {will never consent to a measure of temporary 
relief which. jeopardizes. the structure of the judiciary. 
We are now called. upon to choose the true system; nor 
need we delay one moment. 

Let-it be remembered that the judges of the Supreme 
Court hold an annual session at Washington of about 
twelve weeks. . They need at least four weeks more, to 
come to and return from Washington. Will these men be 
able, by increasing their number, as is now proposed, to 
discharge their duties in the Supreme Court, and on the 
numerous circuits? , Let us for 2 moment cast our eye over 
the people. and extent of territory, for which it is said 
we ought, and must, and which we profess to attempt to 
provide with circuit courts. There is at present but one 
judge of this court in the Western States; and, as his cir- 
cuit is to be altered, I will speak of the whole territory 
together. These are Ghio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
We leave by this bill unprovided for the western districts 
ef New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and the eastern 
district of Alabama. The system, as itis, cannot be stretch- 
cd so as to do these parts of the country justice. They must 
therefore wait until the eleventh and twelfth judges shall 
be added to the court. And let us not forget, that so 
great is the population in the three western districts of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, that they have 
nearly as great a representation in this House as all the 
Western States; and that there are, at this time, more 
cases on. the. docket of the Supreme Court brought up 
from the western district of Virginia, than have been 
brought from the State which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, from the origin of the Government to the pre- 
sent time... There are likewise Florida, . Arkansas, and 
Michigan, ‘pressing on for admission into this Union; and 
what is to be done for them? The business in Florida is 
very considerable at present, and will soon be much great- 
er. This whole territory, which I have thus enumerated, 
constitutes more than two-thirds of the United States. Are 
we from time to time to give them circuit judges who shall 
sit in the Supreme Court? The extent of travel and busi- 
ness forbids it.. But let us look at the amount and charac- 
ter of the business of the Supreme Court at Washington, 
even as it. now is; and should it increase, as it certainly 
will, there must be two terms of the Supreme court esta- 
blished. There are on the docket ‘of that court one hun- 
dred and thirty cases. It does not ordinarily dispose of 
more.than sixty each year, with a protracted and laborious 
session of ten or twelve weeks. ‘The labors of the judges 
while onthe bench of the Supreme Court are incessant 
and exhausting. : They cannot possibly endure more. And 
are they to be denied-all time and leisure for reading and 
study? Is there really any danger: that they will become 
the victims of “indolence and sloth,” as has been said ve- 
peatedly during this debate? What men on earth have 
more‘need of time to become qualified to discharge the 
responsible duties of the highest judicatory of this country? 
How vast, how. overwhelming, is the jurisdiction of that 
court? The world has never seen the like. History does 
not inform us of any such. Consider. what deep and 
intricate questions are weekly and. daily discussed there, 
growing out.of.our national compact; out of State legisla- 
tion; national. law, commercial law; the numerous titles 
to real estate under the laws of the States; the great code 
of equity which: prevails. there. What consummate wis- 
dom; what profound talents; what historical and diversified 
reading; what professional knowledge; what study, re- 
search, and deliberation, must the bring to their consult- 
ations? And then, what amount of responsibility lies upon 
their minds, while they are thus settling principles involv- 
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ing the character of the nation abroad, and of every por- 
tion of it at home. I declare, they are the last men to 
whom we should deny time. That jurisdiction, which in 
other countries is divided, is all placed in our Supreme 
Court; and without more time to devote to the business of 
that court, than they are likely to have should this bill 
pass to a law, the judges will not sustain themselves, nor 
finish business as it should be done in an appellate court, 
which convencs only once a year. Besides, sir, I should 
think that the noble. ambition of the judges to answer the 
just expectations of the country, and sustain the high 
character they must have acquired to obtain the enviable 
seats they fill, are a sufficient guaranty that time will not 
be squandered by them. 

I have thus far contended that the system proposed itt 
this bill must and will be abandoned, and perhaps muchi 
sooner than we are aware of, if we attempt to impose 
upon the same men the duties of the Circuit and Supreme- 
Courts. 

The second objection I have to urge against this bill is, 
the accumulation of judges in the court. ” 

I have no belief that the court can be made better.b 
increasing the number of judges. Seven is enough, if not 
too many. I will not, on this part of the subject, detain 
the committee by examining minutely the reasons of the 
consequences which must inevitaby follow incumbering. 
the Supreme Court. I appeal to the observation and ex» 
perience of all who hear me, for the truth of what I now 
say. The court will become unwieldy, dilatory, less uni» 
form, less efficient; the judges will feel less personal Fes 
sponsibility, and they will often be divided in opinion. I 
beg gentlemen to weigh these considerations, and give 
them their due influence. Lord Mansfield, after he had. 
been the chief justice of King’s bench thirteen years, in 
giving his opinion in a case in which one of the judgés 
differed from the other three, expressed his regret that 
the court were not united, and said that it was the first: 
instance of a difference among the judges since he had. 
been on the bench. What has been the effect of such 
unanimity in the English courts? The great commercial 
principles of that people have been settled once, for ever. 
Place nine or ten Judges upon the King’s bench, and what 
think you would be the unanimity or effect of its decisions. 
Is it not a subject of regret, that the appellate tribunals 
of the country so often. present jarring opinions and dis- 
cordant views, the result of a numerous bench? There 
cannot be ordinarily mature consultation where there 
is a multitude of judges, Where do the friends of this 
bill find any examples to sustain their views? I stop not 
to speak of the House of Lords, nor of the Senate of the 
State of New York. Neither of them, in point of judicial 
character, are worthy of imitation or praise. They are 
no more competent to decide questions of law, than is this 
House, in which there is as much judicial talent as in either 
of them. -ButI fear we should make a sorry figure with 
the abstruse and complicated principles which undergo an 
examination in the other part of this capitol. The high- 
est courts of Jaw and equity in England consist of from 
one to four judges. There are four on the King’s bench, 
four in the common. pleas, four in exchequer, one in 
the court of equity, and one in. the court. of. admiralty. 
Who has not heard of the wisdom and. the fame-:of her 
lord chancellors, whose jurisdiction and power are im- 
mense? Of the enlightened administration of her admiralty 
and other courts? What would be thought of a proposition 
in Parliament to encumber those courts with ten judges? 
And, sir, what do we find in our own country to recom- 
mend this bill? Massachusetts has but four judges, New 
York three, Pennsylvania five; and these are among the 
largest and most commercial States in the Union. The 
idea has been gaining ground in this country for a few 
years past, that our supreme jucicatories should consisy 
of a few, but able men. 
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Some have said that the Supreme Court should be en- 
Jarged for its own sake, in order that every part of the 
country may be represented. If by representation is 

` meant that the sectional feelings of the country should 
be in the court, F protest against such a notion. Nothing 
but downright corruption would be. worse. Butif gen- 


tlemen mean -only that the court should be possessed: of 


local statutes and usages, so as to be fully possessed of 
whatever is material to the merits of cases, Lagree with 
them.. And I say they always have this from the record, 
which brings up from the circuit court every thing which 
‘ pertains to the case, whether it be local or general. If this 
were not so, how could the judges, who do not try the 
case below, ever understand it above? Do they depend 
upon the judge who sat at the circuit, for the facts or law 
‘Upon which they are to decide? Notatall. ‘he whole 
casé is on the record. Let the question be’ put to the 
judges, if they do not gain their knowledge from the re- 
cord and argument of counsel, and-I will most cheerfully 
abide the answer. Besides, if I am wrong, then each 
State wants a representative in the court. It cannot be 
contended that a judge, by holding a circuit court twelve 
“days in a year, and often less, in a sister State, can acquire 
‘any local knowledge or practice which is peculiar, upon 
which he would venture to rely himself, or communicate 
to others. 
‘Fhe third objection £ shall urge against the adoption of 
“this bill, is, that an appellate court shauld not be compos- 
ed. of judges whose decision is to be reviewed, and, if 
_necessary, reversed. ` Judges are but men, and they are 
subject to like passions and infirmities with them. 
“are but few judges who, after forming and publicly pro- 
- nouncing an opinion below, ean review it with entire im- 
partiality above. I appeal to thé observation and experi- 
ence of every gentleman who hears me, if this is not so. 
Such perfection is not to be expected from imperfect man. 
. There isa pride of opinions as well as an ambition to be 
‘right, which, in spite of the efforts of the most upright 
‘mind, will influence it in reviewing its conclusions. I 
“would not abandon a tried system for this defect only; for 
: pérhaps wé cannot hit upon any system not obnoxious to 
“objections; but itis a defect, and one often of a serious 
magnitude. It sometimes happens that the judge be- 
low gives the casting vote above. Ihave known this to 
‘happen in the State which I have the honor to represent, 
and yet the judges of that court are among the most dis- 
“tinguished and virtuous men who ever adorned any court. 
If it be necessary to have different grades of courts, that 
‘important questions may be thoroughly’ examined and 
re-examined, so that error shall not lurk in any hidden 
place, is it not equally necessary: to fill those courts with 
‘different judges? ` Se ; 
These are some of the considerations which induce me 
to oppose the passage of this bill. The system proposed 
4s not adapted to this country, and is becoming lessso eve- 
_ry-year, Itis not, and ¢annot-be uniform, and will spee- 
dily: give way ta the introduction ‘of the better and true 
‘system. ‘The: Suptertie Court will be loaded with judges, 
-witihits broken down; when, alas, we shall find it too late 
“to” retrieve our affairs. Iwill not, after the extensive re- 
. marks ofmy honorable colleague,who has just taken his seat, 
detain the committee, to urge other objections to the bill. 
E do not concur in one position laid down by my col- 
leagiie, viz. that there is no necessity for doing any thing. 
‘think something must be done. There jis nothing like 
“gin equal participation of our judicial power, by the West- 
“ern “States, and some portions of the Eastern. We are 
“hound to-do something; the best we can. If we will not 
sheathe complaints now, they will become uneasy; and 
owe may be found to adopt, at last, a system under unpro- 
~pitioug:.circumstances. ~ ; £ i 
= Phe honorable -chairman of the committee has told us 
that if we separate the judges from circuit duties, they 
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will become the tools of corrupt influence in this capitol. 


He says, they will come to reside here, and will breathe 
the tainted atmosphere of Washington. This is altoge- 
ther imaginary. The judges will not come to reside in Wash- 
ington. Willit be believed that the judges now on the 
bench would, did they not ride on the circuit, leave those 
parts of the country where they have been born and edu- 
cated; where live their friends and connexions; where 
they have established themselves in the affections of the 
public; have contracted family alliances, and perhaps made 
pecuniary investments——and come and live in this vortex 
of fashion, extravagance, and dissipation? Let the ques- 
tion be put to the judges severally, I will abide the an- 
swer of any one, or all of them. But whatif they should 
establish themselves here? How are they to be tainted? 
The Executive, for the time being, is not ordinarily the 
person who has raised to the bench more than one or two 
of the judges. And how, if he be corrupt himself, 
(which 1 will never suppose of any man whom the people 
of this country select as their Chief Magistrate, ) can he 
address the judges? What has he to present to seduce 
them? They hold, by an independent tenure for life, the 
best offices in the Government; with a salary equal to 
thcir utmost. wishes. No, sir, if danger there be, itis on 
the other side; that these men will feel their indepen- 
dence too much, if it were possible. Nothing will gain 
independence and integrity to men, so much as a com- 
mission in the Supreme Court. There is not the most 
remote danger of surveillance there. I repeat it, the ` 
danger is rather ‘on the other side. 

It has further been said, that, if wedo not send the 


judges out upon the circuits, the people will withdraw 


from them their confidence; they will know nothing 
of them but the ‘decrees issuing from their dark and 
vaulted chambers.” I was, indecd, sorry that the honor- 
able gentleman who opened this debate, should have lent 
his name in any way to such an objection, and to those 
weak or wicked persons who talk of the ‘‘ decrees,” and 
‘dark and vaulted chambers from whence they issue.” 
Such things should not be said, or imagined. Like a divi- 
sion of the Union, we should reprobate the very mention 
of them. Sir, what is intended by this objection? ‘Phat 
the judges of the court sit in secret, and fulminate 
their edicts, regardless of the vows which are upon them? 
Do they not sit in open day? in this capitol? before us, the 
representatives of all this nation? and the innumerable 
distinguished advocates and strangers who crowd their 
room to listen to their wisdom, and the thrilling eloquence 
there to be heard from week to week? Are there any 
secrecies there? any appalling ‘decrees?’ ‘any dark and 
vaulted chambers?” The Supreme Court is the ‘noblest 
and most august tribunal in the land; most worthy of the 
confidence andaffection of the people. Iam sorry to see 
such sly and hurtful insinuations. 1 acquit the honorable 
chairman of all opposition to the court himself. No man, 
I trust, more highly appreciates it, and few can do more 
to defend and sustain it. But the friends of the country 
must not forget that the judicial power is the palladium of 
the constitution; without which, it would not live a twelve- 
month, $ : 

It is further said, that, if the judges are not sent on the 
circuit, they will lose their knowledge, their acuteness, 
and their habits of attention and business. ‘There may be 
something in this objection, but much less than is suppos- 
ed. Will the judges lose their ‘professional knowledge 
while they are listening, for three months, to the most 
profound and erudite comisellors, on the most intricate 
and important subject? What learning, thought, ‘research, 
and wisdom, do they need to bring to their deliberations? 
What will they forget? What do they not need to ac- 
quire? And is it really true, that, after having spent their 
lives in the practice and detail of the law, {they must travel, 
and try cases on the circuit, ta keep’ their faculties alive 
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and efficient? Can itbe necessary that these learned men 
should mix with all sorts of people to retain their know- 
ledge, their tact, or tlieir integrity? ‘¢ To ride in coaches, 
wagons, solas, gigs, carryalls, or in steamboats, and ferry- 
boats, to recéive the full benefit, in eating houses, tav- 
erns, boarding houses, and bar rooms, of the conversa- 
Hons of learned tapsters, stewards, and stage coach driv- 
ers?” i 

Ihave thus briefly, but I hope satisfactorily, considered 
the. objections urged to a system which separates the du- 
ties of the circuit courts from the judges of the Supreme 
Court; they are more imaginary than real. 

The amendment more immediately under the considera- 
tion of the committee proposes to abolish the present cir- 
cuit courts, and divide the States into new circuits, and 
create a new circuit court to consist of the three contigu- 
ous district judges. .I do not know that I should object to 
this system; although I fear that all the present district 
judges would not give satisfaction in this higher tribunal. 
They were not selected for it, nor are their salaries such 
as would command. the first talents hereafter. This may 
not, however, be the fact. In the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, I know it is not the fact. The 
district judge of that State is distinguished for his talents 
and professional attainments, and would do honor to the 
Supreme Court itself. 

Sir, the subject before us involves the substantial inte- 
rests and glory of this country. Let us pause, and consi- 
der well what we are doing. Let us approach the organ 
of judicial power with jealous vigilance and circumspec- 
tion; lest unawares we strike from under us the pillar of 
our constitution, and the foundation of national existence. 

Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, next took the floor, but 
yiclded it for a motion to rise. 


Wennesnat, Fennvany 17, 1830. 
THE HORNET, SLOOP OF WAR. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
following bill, which was the special order of the day for 
this day: 

*¢ Be it enacted, &c. That the widows, if any such there 
be, and, in case there be no widow, the child or children; 
and, if there be no child, then the parent or parents; and, 
if there be no parent, then the brothers and sisters of the 
officers, seamen, and marines who were in the service of 
the United States, and lost in the United States’ sloop of 
war Hornet, shall be entitled to, and receive, out of any 
money inthe treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
equal to six months’ pay of their respective deceased re- 
latives, aforesaid, in addition to the pay due to the said 
deceased on the. first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty,.up to which day the arrears of pay 
duc the deceased shall -be allowed and paid by. the ac- 
counting officers of the Navy Department.” 

On motion of Mr. DORSEY, the bill was amended so 
as to conform to the date of the supposed loss of the Hor- 
net, (10th September.) ` ae . i 

Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, was not opposed to 
the main object of the bill, as far as concerned the widows 
and children of the officers and crew of the Hornet; but 
he was opposed to going beyond that line, to their parents 
and brothers and sisters. This, he thought, was extend- 

‘ing the principle further than was justifiable. S 

Mr: DORSEY spoke in support of the bill, showing it 
to be sustained by precedents in like cases, and especially 
in the case of the Epervier, from the act passed in which 
case, with the exception of the name of the vessel, this 
bill had been literally copied. Mr. D. expatiated on the 
favor which the navy had won for itself in the glorious 
results of the late war, in which it had fought itself into 
the affections of the American people, under which influ- 
ence the sort of provision proposed in this bill had become 


a part of the settled policy ofthe country. Of the well found- 
ed objections to the establishment ofa pension system he was 
well aware. But they would not apply in any mariner to 
this bill, which must be considered rather in the light of an 
expression of national sympathy, and of condolence: with 
the bereaved, than in any other; for it could not enter 
into the mind of any man, that the provision contained in 
this bill was to be considered as any thing like a compen- 
sation for the afflicting bereavement sustained by the re- 
latives of those who had thus unfortunately perished. 

The motion of Mr. SPEIGHT was then decided in the 
negative; and the committee rose, and reported the bill; 
and it was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time 
to-morrow, 


. THE JUDICIARY. 


The House then resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Camprenene in the chair, and resumed the 
consideration of the bill to extend the judiciary system. 

Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, spoke at length in sup- 
port of the bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, if my view of the question un- 
der discussion was the same with that of any gentleman 
who has addressed the committee, prudence would, per- 
haps, dictate that silence, and a careful consideration of ` 
the remarks of others, would best become my legislative 
inexperience. But some examination of the subject hav- 
ing produced a conviction on my own mind that it would 
be inexpedient to make any alteration in the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States, without the most urgent reasons, 
nay, without an absolute and imperious necessity, which 
would overrule all arguments resting in opinion merely, 
and that at present the contemplated change, or any 
change, is unnecessary, J feel constrained to say tothe com- 
mittee how and why I have reached these conclusions. 

At will be conceded that the ‘subject is one of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty. In all countries, it occupies the 
anxious thoughts of those who are charged with the pub- 
lic interests. When, therefore, a plan has been happily 
laid in our own land, which, in its execution, commands 
the public confidence, and so ensures obedience to its de- 
crees, will prudence, will the careful watchfulness that 
belongs to our stations, allow us to leave the road we have 
found so smooth, and fragrant from the flowers that 
bloomed upon its sides, and to enter upon an unbeaten 
way that may Jead us into miry and swampy grounds? 
This tribunal, like every constituted authority of these 
United States, finds its strongest, its enduring foundation 
in the belief that it is enlightened and of the purest inte- 
grity-—it is armed with power to énforce its mandates, but 
its best authority is the regard I have mentioned; and, if 
it shall ever happen that a different estimate will be made 
of its decisions from that which now prevails, it and our 
other institutions will soon sink together. 

Let us not then put to hazard this rich fruit of our no- 
ble form of government—it has all the raciness of the ` 
soil on which it grew, and all the mellowness that the 
brightest and strongest intellectual rays, steadily beaming 
upon it, could produce. ‘The Supreme Court is ripe in 
its fame ‘and in ‘its usefulness=it will never be greater 
than itis. I beséech the committee to take no ‘step that 
may, by possibility, relax its present hold upon‘ public:ea- 
teem, founded on the best and ‘strongest reasons. The 
Supreme Courtis known as itis now constituted--as such, 
it is regarded to be wise, learned, and honest. It should 
not be lightly changed—it should be looked on as so far 
permanent, that while the individuals enjoying its honors 
come and go, the system remains the same, at least so long 
as it may be found to answer the end designated at its for- 
mation—make it not, by an augmenitation of its mem- 
bers, less responsible, or less effective. 

I do not like an increase of the judges for many other 
reasons; among the most important of which is the con- 


- has referred to the consideration of economy. It is well 


may be thought to mark my conduct, while I attempt to 
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commercial pursuits—from her manufacturing and agricul- 
tural transactions, and the varied intercourse of a large 
and very dense population, is done, and well done, by 
fewer judges than we have now; if you embrace your Su- 
preme Court and alł the district judges, by fewer than 
one-half, exclusive of our State judicial magistrates— 
amounting to some hundreds, many of them possessing 
the deepest learning, and the most enviable reputations 
for talents and probity. ‘The fact is they labor more; an 
English judge will go into court in the morning, and, in- 
stead of returning home to dine, will, perhaps, in a press 
of business, eat a few mouthfuls on the bench to sustain 
him. Our State judges devote a much larger share of 
time to judicial duty, than is done in the United States” 
courts. In Pennsylvania not less than nine, perhaps ten, 
months are employed annually and assiduously in public 
business, by her Supreme Court judges. Great labor, 
greater responsibility, and an abstraction from social plea- 
sures and domestic joys, are the price that every kind of 
distinction costs. Look at your Chief Magistracy; it is the 
highest office in the world—desired by many—attained by 
few-—and rarely by those who desire it most; although the 
distinguished individuals who, have filled it, the illustrious 
man who now graces it, and those who shall hereafter oc- 
cupy it, are and will be identified with our country; will 
live in her history, and be regarded as the most fortunate 
of men; yet I do not hesitate to say, that however fortu- 
nate it may have been, or will be, for the country, that 
some of them have reached, or may hereafter reach, her 
highest honors, to themselves it brought no happiness-— 
that it never will bring any in the discharge of its duties: 
the highest rewards may soothe their retirement; the good 
opinion and gratitude of their fellow-citizens, and the con- 
sciousness of having performed weil the highest duties, 
will belong to such as deserve them, when they haye ceas- 
ed to be public finctionarics--but while they direct or 
shape the destinies of the country, they must look for 
labor and anxiety without cessation or stint. Shall the 
most elevated judicial stations be exempt from the com- 
mon rule? Shall citizens ascend the political ladder, and 
not be measured by the scale which regulates responsibili- 
ty and toil, and which assigns an increased portion of both 
to increased dignity and honor? By no means. What is 
your plan? Simply to modek the circuits so as to spread 
them over a greater surface, and to require of the judges 
the discharge of extended duty. Show us, I think Thear 
gentlemen say, that the required duties can be performed, 
on any reasonable modification of them, by the present judg- 
es, and we will yield, Ido,think that the present circuits, al- 
though greatly enlarged so as to be co-extensive with the 
provisions of the bill, may be so modified that seven judges 
can discharge the duties readily and with ease, [hold in my 
hand a statement from the Treasury Department, showing 
the exact number of days that cach United States’ circuit 
court has been in session in the years 1827, 1828. ‘That gen- 
tlemen may give to this document its due weight, I beg 
leave to state that, by the fourth section of the act of Con- 
gress of 8th May, 1792, there shall be paid to the marshal 
of each district, the compensations to the jurors, to the 
clerks of the district and circuit courts for their attend- 
ance, &c., to the attorney for his attendance, &c., to the 
marshal for his attendance at court, &c., which, with many 
other charges, must be included in an account to be drawn 
out by the marshal, and the same having been examinect 
and certified by the court, or one of the judges of it, in 
which the services shall have been rendered, shall be pass- 
ed in the usual manner at, and the amount thereof paid 
out of, the Treasury of the United States, &c. From these 
accounts, so settled and paid, the information I rely upon 
is compiled. a 

This paper, I presume, shows incontestibly how long 
these several courts were employed in each of the years 
mentioned. The accounts for 1829, I suppose, are not 


sideration that it will have a tendency to destroy the- con- 
federate character of the court. This was deemed a most 
material quality by those who framed the constitution; for 
we find that, by the law of 1789, in enacting which many 
of those who were in the constitution-convention took a 
part, the judges of the Supreme Court were appointed 
indifferently from every quarter of the country, and were 
strictly circuit judges, thatis, itinerant, and holding courts 
as might be arranged by themselves—indeed, I think the 
act-contemplated alteration. ‘The reasons for my prefer- 
ence of this plan I will submit hereafter; at present I wish 
contrast it with the representative system—representa- 
#tive not, says my honorable colleague and friend, (Mr. 
ocuanan} of local partialities, sectional feelings, and in- 
erests, but of local intelligence. Sir, the purpose is fair; 
‘put if the end be obtained, it will not be obtained singly. 
“The book of human nature tells us on every page that 
man, how pure soever his integrity, however clear and 
‘strong his mentat endowment, how elevated socver his sta- 
tion or responsible his duties, if we except some rare be- 
ings, whom surpassing excellence (if it may be said with- 
out irreverence) brings into some slight resemblance to 
Divinity, is imbued with the prejudices and passions and 
frailties of his abode. 1f from every part of this wide em- 
pire you bring a judge, or make it an indispensable offi- 
cial qualification that he shall reside within designated 
limits, he will earry with him into court all the peculiari- 
ties, not only of character and learning, which are desira- 
ble, but of jealousy and feeling, that naturally arise out 
of State pride and State doctrine. Need I go out of this 
hall for the truth of what I assert? Every gentleman on 
this floor is, I doubt not, as pure as any Judge--on many 
points as learned-~perhaps on all as wise—each no doubt 
acts upon his own convictions; and yet is it not easily per- 
ceived that we come from different quarters? We have, 
as we ought to have, representation in its best shape in 
this House—we have it in another aspect in the co-ordi- 
nate’branch of the Legislature--but the court of the last 
resort should be the court of the nation; and, in making 
these remarks, I trust it will not be supposed that 1 am for 
consolidation-—far from it; but I am m favor of a court 
which, perched, asthe Supreme Courtis, upon a lofty emi- 
nence, shallbe surrounded by the country’s honor and 
confidence; and leave far below the passions and feelings 
which would push it from this elevated point. 
The honorable chairman of the J udiciarny Committee 


worthy of attention. J mean that liberal economy which 
leads, in public and private affairs, to the best consequen- 
ces—-a principle that, while it freely appropriates or cx- 
pends money where a correspondent benefit may be rea- 
sonably calculated on, steadfastly refuses the application 
of its means to any purpose. that does not, promise an ade- 
uate return... Fle spoke of it as furnishing a good reason 
‘or preferring: his bill to the circuit court system, which 
some honorable gentlemen advocate; but, as Ido not intend 
to recommend either the one or the other to the adoption 
of the committee, regard to proper economy comes to me 
in aid of other considerations, for retaining the present 
judges without addition, under certain modifications of 
their duties. . 
But the reason which, in my judgment, is decisive, is, 
that the proposed change is not necessary. How? Has 
not a different idea prevailed for years past? Was not a 
bill very much, if not altogether, like the one under con- 
sideration, reported. four sessions since, and debated at 
“length, and yet this opinion not advocated—nor has it now 
sheen brought into view? True—and perhaps. temerity 


show the committee that the ground Ihave taken is one 


-aypon which E can stand. for m 
The business of England, multifarious as it is, and va- 
gious as it must be, from thé complexity of her extended 
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yet settled, ora statement for that year would have been 
furnished. Taking this, then, as the groundwork of my 
plan, I propose to allot 
To the first circuit, 
1. Maine; The ¢ourt sat, ` 
j in 1827, 6 days—in 1828, 8 days. 
3 se 2 


2. New Hampshire, se 4 


3. Vermont, “ 6 “& 12 
4, Massachusetts, t "36 66 34 
5. Rhode Island, ey “ 10 
59 66 

: 59 

125 


One-half of which gives, as the average of each year, 62$ 
days, equal to, say ; 11 weeks. 


Add for Supreme Court, 11 
For necessary travel, _ 4 
Total, 26 weeks. 


To the second circuit, ; 
1. Connecticut, in 1827, 10 days——1828, 8 days. 
2. Southern district 


of New York, “ 46 “26 
3. New Jersey, f « ll sé 10 
4. Eastern district o A f 
Pennsylvania, “os “ 70 
124 114 
124 
338 
One-half of which gives 119 days as the average.of each 
year, equal to, say ` 20 weeks. 
Add for Supreme Court, 11 
For necessaay travel, ` ? i 4 


7 Total, 
To the third circuit, 
1. Delaware, in 1827, 8 days—in 1828, 
2. Maryland, ' . | & $2 “s 
3. Eastern district of 


35 weeks. 


7 days. 
55 


Noda’ 65 se dd 
Virginia, — 
4, North Carolina, ne “g 
127 115 
127 
` +- 
7 242 
One-half of which gives 121 days as the average of each 
year, equal to, say 20 weeks. 
Add for Supreme Court, 11 
For necessary travel, : 4 
Total,” 35 weeks. 


To the fourth circuit, 
1. South Carolina, in 1827, 18 days——in 1828, 
2. Georgia, ss 20 e 
. Southern iE] 


13 days. 
5 


of Alabama, it- is 
uncertain,ag no cir- 
cuit court ever sat 


| 
> “c 20 


there, butallow 20 « W 
days for each year, 
which is much 
more than suffi- 
cient, 
58 3 
58 
96 


_ | by the bill. 


One-half of which gives 48 days as the average of “each 


year, equal to 8 weeks. 
Add for Supreme Court, . 11 
For necessary travel, 8 
Total, 27 weeks. 


To the fifth circuit, 

\ No circuit court has been held in 
either of these States; but as the 
circuit is smaller by South Alaba- 
ma than one of those created by 
the bill, no objection can be rais- 
ed to it by the friends of that mea- 
sure. 

To the sixth circuit, 


. Mississippi, 
. Eastern district of 
Louisiana, 


Nm 


It is unnecessary to specify the 
number of days that would be re- 


1. Kentucky, quired for this, or for the seventh 
2. Tennessee, and last circuit, as they are precisc- 
ly the same with two proposed in 
the bill. 
To the seyenth circuit, 


. Ohio, 
. Indiana, 
. Minois, 
4. Missouri. 
Will any gentleman hesitate to say that this modification 
is practicable? What do you require ofany of the judges? 
To devote thirty-five weeks, at the most, out of fifty-two, 
to the discharge of his duties, leaving him seventeen weeks 
of leisure. Nor will the bill be aided by the allegation that 
the present judges cannot go through the duty; it would 
ili become me to say one syllable that could be tortured 
into the slightest disrespect to either of them; ‘but this F 
will say, that reference to personal consideration of any 
kind isa bad ground of legislative action. Kt will not, 
I think, weaken my position, to allege, that, since the ap- 
pointment of the scyen judges was authorized, the last 
added, I believe, in 1807, the business has increased: I 


` 


COO et 


fro upon the latest authentic evidence we have, and prove 


that the duty of the four first circuits may be gone through 
with ease—the fifth is smaller, and the sixth and seventh 
are the same with the circuits proposed to be established 
Time sufficient is allowed for a session of the 
Supreme Court; for T have it from unquestionable authori- 
ty, that the court expects to get through the docket this 
year, in a sitting of ordinary length—and that if they do 
not accomplish it now, they will, to a moral certainty, 
clear the list next term, of evcry cause that shall then be 
upon it. A term is of about two months’ duration; for this 
service I have allotted cleven weeks, and, in so doing, 
have been unnecessarily liberal. All, therefore, that it 
was incumbent on me to prove, is, in my Judgment, shown, 

It may be objected that the system will not be uniform; 
that district courts will still exist. This objection, if it be 
one, is not removed by the bill proposed, or any of its 
amendments, which leave the district courts precisely as 
I propose todo. ‘The complaints are chiefly from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky; give them a judge—this, too, is the 
plan I submit, as well as that-of thé bill. Seven judges 
may do the business, and, if they can do it now, they can 
transact it until the green grass shall wave over every ear 
that hears me; for the honorable chairman saidnine judges 
could do the business for along time; and I presume the 
remark is equally true of seven, if they can now go through 
it with ease. f f f 

How would you assign the judges to the several circuits? 
1 would repeal so much of the law as requires a judge to 
reside in a particular circuit, and authorize the bench to 


arrange, according to convenience, as to the individual who 


shall go into this or that circuit. This would interfere 
with what some gentlemen seem to think an advantage, 
the residence of the judge in his circuit. In support of 
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permanency of our Government, a determination on the 
part of the governed to submit to the constituted authori- 
ties, so long as they moved in their proper orbits, produc- 
ed the acquiescence in opinions formed in‘ uprightness, 
and delivered with ability. Iconceive that this tribunal 
was never shaken “by party tempests, nor moved by the 
storms which, while they agitated, served to purify our 
political atmosphere, because the constitution had ordain- 
ed that its décisions should be final—because lengthened 
official existence had been given to its functionaries, and 
because it was, by the league, made unchangeable, unless 
crime or death interposed. : 

It will continue to be respected and confided in, when 
those who, now exercising the highest judicial powers the 
world knows in the most dignified stations, are neverthe- 
less themselves more dignified, and giving back to the 
bench a lustre greater than that which it shed upon them, 
shall be remembered among those who have been our 
benefactors. 

Mr. STRONG said, he did not mean to enter again at 
any great length into the debate, especially at this late 
hour inthe afternoon. But, sir, as I have modified, so as 
to change the essential features of the amendment, which 
I originally offered to the bill, I feel it due to myself. as 
well as to the committee, to submit a few remarks before 
the vote is taken. 

The honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
{Mr. Bucuanan] who has just taken his seat, asks whe- 
ther you will deprive fifteen States of the advantages of 
the present circuit court system, in order to benefit the 
nine remaning States to which the circuit court system has 
not been extended? I. answer yes, if thereby you can 
ensure an equality of rights and benefits to all the States 
in the Union. 

On a former day, I endeavored to prove that there was 
no necessity for increasing the number of justices upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court--that the appropriate 
business of that court did not require it; and that, if the num- 
ber was increased, the increase would be for the purpose, 
as the chairman of the committee acknowledged, of per- 
forming circuit court duties, which T attempted to show 
could be performed as well as others; and my opinion is still 
unchanged, though it may be wrong, that the danger ofadd- 
ing more judges to the Supreme Court is infinitely greater 
than the benefits which the old States derive from the 
present circuit court system over the system that T propose. 

One reason, which has been strongly urged, why the 
circuit court system should be extended to the nine States 
is, that iInthese States asingle federal judge decides upon 
the life and property of the citizens and that from his de- 
cision, in criminal causes, there is no appeal; nor, in civil 
causes, except where the amount in controversy exceeds 
the sum of two thousand dollars; of this, however, these 
States have not complained. 

Now the plan 1 propose removes this objection, if it 
be one, leaves the Supreme Court as it now is, and places 
all the States upon an entire equality. What is it? Let 
us look at it. We have twenty-seven district court’ judges. 
Now my amendment proposes to abolish the present cir- 
cuit courts, and to divide the United States into nine cir- 


such residence there are great names, among them the 
former chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this House, 
now a distinguished member of.the other branch of the 
Legislature, [Mr. Wesster.] The present committee, by 
the bill under discussion, show they are of the same opi- 
nion; but the law, for the first thirteen years ofthe Govern- 
ment, was against it; and to me the idea appears to ‘be 
fallacious. The judges had better not sit upon the causes 
of their companions and friends, the festivities they par- 
ticipate, and the hospitalities extended to them—the every 
day intercourse of fixed residence is, to my mind, a dis- 
“qualification, rather than a requirement I would insist on. 
Imean not, sir, that they should not mingle with their 
fellow-citizens; on the contrary, I think they should leave 
“the judge on the bench, and associate freely with those 
whom habits, inclination, and circumstances have thrown 
“into the same association; but, in my view, they should 
not reside where they decree judgment. In every com- 
munity dissensions arise; conflicts grow out of all the in- 
cidents.’of life—not to speak of meaner causes, pride-— 
political aspirations—-honest emulation for fame, and the 
ennobling rivalry of talents, all bring their contributions 
to the creation of divisions among men and in society. 
From these, and the distinctions they create, and the mo- 
tives from which they spring, separate, as far andas wide 
as you can, those who are to decide what belongs to you, 
and.what is mine—who are bound to determine whether 
A B shall die, or B C shall suffer more by disgrace and 
imprisonment, To this end, I know of no means so ef- 
fectual.as to send a judge from his residence, An oppor- 
tunity will be thus afforded to each judge to acquire a 
knowledge of the laws of every State by actual observa- 
tion and practice, whichis better than that cach, by a fixed 
place of daty, should be familiar with the local laws of his 
own particular cireuit only. Nor will such an arrange- 
ment obstruct, but facilitate, the operation so much desir- 
ed, of personal intercourse between the highest judicial 
functionaries and the citizens of the country. 

There will be, for this purpose, the double advantage 
of home association, andthe commingling which must fol- 
Jow the discharge-of their duties abroad—and this is a re- 
commendation of the idea I have suggested, for I fully con- 
curin the estimate which is made of the value of favor- 
able public opinion; T mean opinion founded on the esteem 
which good principles and good actions always produce in 
public and private life. No man ever served his country 
with all the advantage of which he was capable, who did. 
not enjoy the regard, or, what is the same thing, the well 
founded confidence of those for whom he acted; and to 
give the greatest efficacy to the best endeavors, the affec- 
tions of those upon whom authority opcrates, will be found 
eminently useful. The distinguished head of the Supreme 
Court, for instance, might command your respect by his 
transcendent talents; would secure your admiration by the 
most upright and able discharge of the most exalted du- 
ties; but it would be only (if.his. reputation. speaks cor- 
rectly of him, for 1 have not the happiness of his personal 
acquaintance) because singleness of heart and the frank- 
ness of youth pervade all his actions, that you would feel 
for-him a stronger and a warmer emotion. — It is to these t 
happy qualities that he is indebted for the high personal | cuits, as follows: The first to consist of Maine, New Hamp- 
regard which attaches to him, wherever he is known, more shire, and Vermont; the second, of Massachusetts, Rhode 
than to the performance of his great duties at Richmond, j Island, and Connecticut; the third, of New York and 
for his richest fame has been. furnished by his labors at|New Jersey; the fourth, of Pennsylvania and Delaware; 
Washington.. the fifth, of Maryland and Virginia; the sixth, of North 

The confidence which the nation feels in this tribunal, |Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; the seventh, of 
and those who constitute it, is owing, in part, to their dis-! Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana; the cighth, of Ken- 
charge of circuit court duties, the advantages of which litucky, Tennessee, and Missouri; and the ninth, of Ohio, 
fully appreciate, and concur in many of the views in rela Indiana and Minois: and, as each of these circuits has 
tion thereto, taken by my colleague, [Mr. Bucuaxan] but |three district court judges, that these judges shall hold 
T should hope a higher and better principle than personal j circuit courts therein, having the same powers and juris- 
regard lay atthe bottom of the almost reverence with which | diction as the present circuit courts now have. These 
its decisions are received; that the great element of the circuits may be made larger or smaller as occasion may re- 
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quire, but never comprehending less than three districts, 
with a judge in each, so that there may be a circuit court 
cim each circuit, consisting always of three judges. This 
at once obviates the objection, that important civil and 
criminal cases, under.the present judicial system, are tried 
by a single judge; whose decision is final; because it will 
be at once seen, that, by the plan I propose, as the court 
must consist’ of three; so no decision can be pronounced 
“without: the concurrence of at least two of them. The 
additional. security which this gives to the citizen is cer- 
tainly worthy of serious consideration. By this arrange- 
ment, too, the integrity. and efficiency: of the Supreme 
Court will be preserved; and, by having one annual term 
of the court at the city of Washington, and another at 
Cincinnati, and a third at Philadelphia or New York, the 
public: would be better accommodated than they now are, 
and the justices themselves have ample employment, and 
frequentand intimate intercourse with the people. 

This subject, I am aware, has nearly exhausted the pa- 
tience of the committee; but I cannot sit down without a 


few words inreply to a singular objection which has been’ 


started. The honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Boux- 
pin] who has just'now taken his seat, says, that it will not 
do to separate the justices of the Supreme Court from the 
performance of circuit court duties, and commit the per- 
formance of these high duties to the district court judges, 
because they have the local feelings and prejudices of the 
judges of the State courts. The argument is, that these 
district judges reside permanently within the circuit; that 
they necessarily partake of the common feelings and pre- 
judices of the people aroundthem; therefore, they are not 
to be trusted with the decision of federal causes. But 
most of the justices of the Supreme Court now reside 
within their respective circuits. One of them is fixed 
there by law; and itis partly the object of: the bill before 
the committee to oblige each to reside in his own circuit. 
Does not the honorable member, therefore, perceive that 
‘this argument js against himself? Does he not perceive 
that it applies with greater teuth and force to his plan, than 
to mine? to one judge, than to three? Besides, if there 
be any force in the objection, it rather goes to prove that 
the justices.of the Supreme Court ought to be separated 
from their circuit court duties, and some other plan adopted 
for the distribution and administration of justice, than that 
the present system should be persisted in. And why should 
the security or usefulness of the Supreme Court be at all 
hazarded?..’The honorable chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, himself, admits that seven justices are cnough 
for the appropriate duties ofthat court. More, therefore, 
would obviously lessen rather than enlarge its responsi- 
bility and action, and enlarge rather than lessen its as- 
sumption and exercise.of doubtful powers. 

Sir, I have no particular partiality for my amendment. 
All things: considered,. Lam inclined to think it better 
than any other, which hasbeen proposed. I doubt whe- 
ther'the time has. come, when the system ought to be chang- 
ed, - And no adequate necessity’ has been shown for ex- 
tending it. My only desire is that the bill may. not-pass. 
I will no longer trespass: upon the patience of the com- 
mittee, but submit the question for their decision, in the 
belief:that if my: amendment is rejected, it will be upon 
the conviction that no legislation.at this time is necessary. 

The question -was then taken on agreeing. to the amend- 
ment-of Mr. STRONG, as modified by himself, and decid- 
ed in the ‘negative; and then, on the motion of Mr. WICK- 
LIFLE, the committee rose: f 


“THunspar, Fesruany 18, 1830. 
COURTS MARTIAL IN THE ARMY. 
“Mro DRAYTON, from the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs, which was instructed on the 15th instant ‘to in- 
quire into the expediency of so amending the rules and 


articles of war, as to provide that when an officer com- 
manding in chief of the army of the United States, or any 
separate corps thereof, shall be the accuser and prosecu- 
tor of any officer under. his command, the detail. of the 
court martial for the trial of such officer shall be made by 
the President of the United States, and the decision of the 
court referred directly to him,” reported a bill to alter 
and amend the sixty-fifth article of the first section of an 
act entitled ** An act for establishing rules and articles 
for the government of the armies of the United States,” 
passed 10th April, 1806. - 

Mr. DRAYTON said that the object of this bill was to 
remedy an cvil which now existed under the military sys- 
tem of the United States. By the sixty-fifth of the rules 
and articles of war, any general officer commanding an 
army, or colonel of a department, may appoint general 
courts martial whenever necessary. The proceedings of 
these courts are to be laid before the general or colonel, 
ordering them, for his confirmation or rejection, except- 
ing that when the sentence extends to the loss of life, or 
the dismission of a commissioned officer, it shall not be 
carried into execution without.the sanction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It may occur that the general 
or colonel ordering the court is himself the accuser and 
prosecutor, when it would be obviously inconsistent with 
the common principles of justice, that the members of a 
court who are to sit in judgment upon the accused should 
be detailed by an individual interested in the event of the 
trial, and who, under the influence of that feeling, might 
select officers hostile to the party accused, or peculiarly 
attached to himself. To guard against the possibility of 
such results, this bill has been reported. Asit fully ex- 
presses the purposes for which it was framed, it is unne- 
cessary for me to trouble the House with any ‘further re- 
marks to enforce its expediency. ; 

The bill was read twice, and ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time to-morrow. 


THLE HORNET. 


An engrossed bill, entitled ‘* An act for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the sloop of war Hornet,” was read the third time; and 
the question was stated, Shall the bill pass? when 

Mr. CLAIBORNE, of. Virginia, said he could not vote 
for this bill ifthe words brothers and sisters were retain- 
ed. When a man fell in the service of his country, he had 
no objection to make a reasonable provision for his wife 
and children, if he bad such; but to extend it-further, was 
a dangerous precedent. He felt no hesitation in saying 
he could not and would not sustain. it. If we could make 
donations——to the relations of officers who have perished 
in the service of their country, to brothers and sisters, 
where, and at what point, shall we stop’ Have we enter- 
ed into an agreement to provide for all the relations of our 
officers now in service, in case of their deaths? If such 
engagement has been entered into, I hope it will be pro- 
duced. The system of pensions, sinecures, and donations, 
namé itas you please, is a dangerous system; it has been 
sustained in most:countries where it is now permanently 
enthroned, by. passionate appeals to the- liberality—the 
generosity of the people. -Those appeals have also been 
too successful—they have produced bitter fruits... 

In the Old World palaces have been built, ‘estates pur- 
chased for distinguished individuals—with money drawn 
by a rigorous and cruel and oppressive taxation, from the 
poorest classes of the community; I say the poorest classes 
of the community, for while many fatten upon taxation, 
there are in all countries those who feel its burdens only. 
I do not like the term generosity. We have no right to be 
generous and charitable with the money of other people. 
We may give pensions to the widows and children of those 
who perish in the service of the country; for-we have eve- 
ry reason to believe that.they have thereby been deprived 
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ofthe means of support; go beyond this in your pension- 
ing system, and you are in great danger- The isthmus 
which separates acts that are generous from those that are 
venal, is very narrow, and we must be cautious, or we 
may pass it, and be involved in all the consequences that 
an overgrown system of pensioning-has. brought about in 
some of the more ancient nations of the earth. Our sys- 
tem has gone nearly as far as that of Great Britain, except 
‘that as yet we have no civil pensions. Let in civil pen- 
sions, and then you have the British plan—a system that 
has entailed an enormous debt on that nation, subjected 
their people to the horrors of heavy taxation, and reduced 
a large portion of their population (if their own writers 
are to be believed) to penury. Such have been the cffects 
of pensions, sinecures, and donations indulged in by ano- 
ther countrys. When you have equalled them in the ex- 
tent of your pensioning system, you may witness here what 
is witnessed. there, for nature is not the partisan of a cis 
or a trans-atlantic world. My. alarm is the greater, be- 
cause no one pretends to know any thing of the condition 
of the brothers and sisters of the deceased officers. Those 
who support this bill assume (I suppose) they are poor. 
I may assume that the officers of the army and navy are 
most generally related to the wealthiest men in the com- 
munity. Let no one suppose he venerates the glory of 
the navy more than I do. Iesteem the navy most highly. 
My willingness to provide, for a reasonable time, for the 
wives and:children of the officers and seamen who have 
perished it the service of the country, is proof of this dis- 
positi e:cause of the navy. ~The amount that is de- 
pending on this question is not of very great consequence. 
But it is a question of principle, and that makes it all-im- 
portant. It is a great and memorable principle, that will 
fix hereafter, if settled as in the bill contained, the expen- 
diture of millions. That is what constitutes its import- 
ance. I enter against the passage of this bill my protest. 
I will detain you no longer. 

Mr. TUCKER, of South Carolina, asked for the yeas 
and nays upon the- question of the passage of the bill; and 
the call being sustained by a sufficient number, they were 
accordingly ordered. 

Mr. TEST moved the recommitment of the bill to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, with instructions to strike out 
that part of it granting the gratuity proposed by the bill 
to the brothers and sisters of the sufferers. i 

Mr. DORSEY said, the duty of reporting the bill now 
under: discussion having been assigned me by the Com- 
mittee.on Naval Affairs, it will be expected, however re- 
luctant I am'to.mingle in the discussions of this Housc, 
that I shall state the principles involved in it,-and reply to 
the objections which have been presented to this commit- 
tee: in opposition to its adoption. - 

The committee, before they reported the bill, deemed it 
their dúty to search into the practice of the Government, 


in making provision for the crews of national vessels lost 


at sea, It has pleased Divine. Providence that the num- 
ber of those should be but few. ` The first that occurred 
was that of the frigate Insurgent, captured from the repub- 


lic of France by the gallant Truxton; the second, that of 


the brigantine Pickering—they both foundered at sea, in 
the same destroying gale. In April, 1802, Congress vot- 
ed four months’ additional pay to be paid to the widows 
of the officers, seamen, and marines who perished on 
board of those vessels, and if no widow, then the gratuity 
to be distributed among the children. The next like visi- 
tation of Providence fell on the sloop of war Wasp, com- 
manded by the lamented Blakely. Congress were called 
to legislate on the subject, and a more expanded principle 
of distribution was then adopted. By the act of April, 
1816; twelve months’ pay was ordered to be distributed, 


one-third to the widow, and two-thirds to the children; if 


no child, then all to the widow; if no widow nor child, then 
to the parent;if no parent, then to the brothers and sisters 


of the officers, seamen, and marines. The Epervier and 


her crew, commanded by the gallant Shubrick, soon there- 
after met the same untimely fate; and Congress, at the 


next session, provided for the distribution of six months’ 
extra pay—first to the widow; if no widow, to the. child; 
if no child, to the parents: if no parent, then to the bro- 
thers and sisters. 

Thus Congress adhered to the diffusive principle con- 
tained in the bill now before this committee, while the 
mother was preferred to the child, and had all the gratuity: 
of the Government given to her, the restricted principle, 
adopted in the case of the Insurgent and Pickering, con- 


fining the donative to the widow and the children, was re- 
jected. The Committee on Naval Affairs deemed it inex- 
pedient to disturb the question, and felt disposed to adopt 
the matured and settled policy of the national legislation, 
in connexion with this subject: they therefore have report- 
ed this bill—a copy of that adopted in the case of the Eper- 
vier. 


A motion is now made to strike out the contingent 
provision for the brothers.and sisters, on the ground that 
it is extending the bounty of the Government to collateral 
relations, and that it ought not to be the policy of this Go- 
vernment to extend the principle of the pension system, 
alleged to be dangerous and corrupting. 

Although, if it were a néw question, for the first time 
suggested for our action, much might be said on both 
sides, I now deem it unnecessary to enter into the minute 
considerations which may have influenced our predeces- 
sors to depart from the precedents of 1804, and recognise 
the enlarged policy on which the acts of 1816 and 717 
are predicated.. This difference of legislation may be 
traced, in part, to the more enlarged views of the nation as 
connected with our navy. 

In the infancy of our Government, this arm of our na- 
tional defence was looked on with a most distrustful and 


jealous eye by a large portion of the politicians of this 


country; great exertions were made to cripple its. pro- 
gress, and appropriations for its increase were resisted 
with great pertinacity. It was deemed by some to be on- 
ly advocated as a means of enlarging the Executive pa- 
tronage, by others as improvident, because, in the infancy 
of our Government, and in the weakness of our resources, 


we were incompetent to contend with the naval Powersof | 


Europe, and that every ship that we sent to sca was ine- 
vitably doomed to swell the number of our enemies’ ships. 
During the triumph of these doctrines, an appropriation 
was asked for the relatives of those who perished in the 
Insurgent and Pickering. Its restricted appropriation, as 
to amount and objects, displays the then apathetic indiffer- 
ence to the cause of the navy. But another state of na- 
tional feeling controlled the legislation of 1816 and 717. 
The navy then had not only conquered its foreign foes, 
but had achieved a victory over its domestic enemies. 
Every citizen participated in the glory of our naval battles; 
every manifestation of national respect evinced the na- 
tional gratitude to those who gained for themselves such 
imperishable glory, and added to the renown of our youth- 
falnation, by splendid exhibitions ofconsummate naval skill, 
daring intrepidity, and distinguished humanity. 

‘This evidence of a high national feeling and enthusiasm 
was not confined to the living only, or those who perished 
in the blaze and glory of battle. A provident policy, and 
grateful respect for the memory of our naval benefactors, 
gave rise to a more expanded system of national remem- 
brance of those who founda watery grave, far from home, 
while offering the protection of our national flag to our 
wide spread commerce. 

Shall we now abandon this policy, and thus admit that 
the course of our predecessors was unwise and dangerous, 
as tending to the expansion of our pension system? for 


surely there is nothing in the history of this gallant ship, 
and of her noble crew, that can justify the nation in with- 
holding the like expression of national regret for their 
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loss;.and the same sympathy. with. 
> Who perished. with this ship, as were expressed in the 

of other. ill-fated vessels. © Are we willing to add to 
bereavements.another pang, by the 


their orphanage 


invidious comparison of relative merits: which will result} - 


from the adoption of this amendment? Are we willing so 
to legislate ‘as to.induce a belief that. the- Hornet and her 
crew have not the same claims.on our country as the 
Wasp:and Epervier, and their.crew had? + ri 
The name of the Hornet will be as imperishable as the 
history of the last war. In her engagement (when under 
the command of the- lamented Lawrence, who died too 
soon for the cause of his country, but not too soon for his 
own fame) with the Peacock, there was exhibited the 
most brilliant specimen of naval gunnery éver exhibited. 
In fifteen minutes the Peacock was so riddled that she 
sunk before her whole crew could be removed, and carried 
down with her.three of the Hornet’s men; engaged in the 
humane attempt to save the lives of the drowning enemy. 
An engagement which has coerced. from the veriest fo- 
reign revilers of our naval skill the highest -praise, and 
compelled them, on the floor of the British Parliament, 
to admit that the naval gunnery on board of the Hornet 
could not have been surpassed by the most cool and delibe- 
rate target firing. f 
However brilliant this achievement may have been, the 
distinguished humanity of the victors also added: great Jus- 
tre to our national character: for they so conducted them- 


selves, that the grateful captives proclaimed to the world- 


“that the courtesies and attention received from their 


‘listened to. 


è relatives of those/ cheering words: ‘Lieutenant Norris, who commanded a 


twenty-four pounder, displayed, during: the several en- 
gagements, the utmost skill and courage, and-merits the 
thanks of the country.” - ‘ z ee: 
‘He [Captain Norris] was never inactive; he was. almost 
continually in service. He- was among those whoencoun- 
tered in vessels, (affording none but very slight comforts,} 
under the command of Commodore Porter, the diseases . 
of the West Indies, while attempting to free the sea from 
the plunderings and massacres of savage pirates. -It was 
ramored i: August in Pensacola, that Mr. Poinsett, our 
minister toMexico, had been assassinated. Captain Ridge- 
ly ordered Captain Norris to repair to the coast of Mexico, 
and give such security and protection to our citizens as 
such a lawless and unexpected event might require. He 
arrived at Tampico the latter part of August, at a period 
when the American interest required the countenance and 
protection of a national ship. It was ata moment when 
Barradas, a Spanish general, had made a descent upon 
Tampico, with a view to subjugate the Mexican province 
to the crown of Spain. Feeling power, and forgetting 
what was due to the American character, this general de- 
manded from an American citizen money, and extorted it 
by force and personal violence. The American consul in- 
terposed, and asked restitution and indemnity. It-was not 
At this period Captain Norris. arrived at 
Tampico. The complaints of the American citizen reach- 
ed his ear. Faithful to himself, and indignant at the in- 
sult offered to his countryman, he demanded restitution 
of the property forcibly taken, and an ample atonement 


hands caused them to forget that they were. prisoners of} for the personal insult. His demand was gratified. While 


war.” The war on the ocean was terminated by a brilliant 
victory. achieved by the Hornet, too, when commanded 
by the gallant Biddle, over the Penguin: Surely there 
is nothing, then, in the character of this ship that should 
make us unwilling tó notice her loss.in the same manner 
that the loss of national ships has’ been noticed. Is there 
any thing in the history of her gallant officer, Otho H. 
Norris, and his crew, that justifies a departure from the 
practice of the Government? No, sir; his life was devot- 
ed to his country, and marked by. an untiring zeal, great 
nautical science, consummate personal bravery, and elevat- 
ed patriotism. . He. was a native of. Maryland, a son of a 
distinguished revolutionary patriot. At an early. age he 
displayed a great fondness for a seafaring life. - His parent 
yielded his assent, and gave him an education to fit him 
for such pursuits. He enteredhim inthe merchant service, 
to instruct him in practical navigation: In 1809, he solicit- 
ed and procured a midshipman’s appointment, and was 
ordered to repair on board the Syren. Atthistime he was but 
fifteen years of age, yet, soon thereafter, so distinguished 
was he for his supetior seamanship and exemplary con- 
duct, that hę was. placed in the command of a gunboat 
at New Orleans....:From that time, he was constantly in 
service, and sailed from Charleston in the Carolina, as her 
second.oflicer, under Captain Hendley, to co-operate in 
the defence of New Orleans against the then anticipated 
invasion by the enemy. In all the labor, fatigue, and dan- 
gers of that interesting. crisis, he was engaged. In the 
battle ofthe 23d December, when the execution of the guns 
of the. Carolina-contributed so essentially to discomfit the 
foe, he was among the most ardent and brave.. When she 
was burnt by the hot balls of the enemy, he tendered his 
services to the commanding general to. serve on shore, 
and, in the ever memorable battle of the 8th of January, 
he commanded, battery No. 2, a twenty-four pounder, 
and contributed, by his skill and gallantry, to that glori- 
ous victory which on that day crowned the American arms, 
and the anniversary of which is celebrated by a grateful 
and admiring people of its authors, with every demonstra- 
tion of national joy and gratitude. . For-his exertions on 
that day, he received.the thanks of his general (now the 
President of the United States) in the following warm and 
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thus remaining at Tampico, to afford further protection, 
it pleased high Heaven to, visit that coast with the awful 
and terrific storm of the 10th September, and to involve in 
one common grave this gallant ship and her noble crew.. Is 
there any thingin sucha life, in suchaservice, andinsucha 
death, as will justify this Housein withholding the ordinary 
and customary reward, the indication of national respect and 
of national sympathy? 7S 
- The principle of the bill has none of the objections of- 
fered to a pension system. . As a precedent, it is not dan- 
gerous. The causes which give rise to legislation on this 
subject, have been but rare; they have sprung from the 
elements, from storms and tempests, from the visitation of 
God. Since the existence of the Government, we have 
had to mourn only few such losses. Let us, therefore, 
banish all fears that the precedent again to be sanctioned 
by this bill will or can act oppressively upon our national 
resources. Itisnota pension; there is no annual drain on 
the treasury; it creates no privileged class in .society, 
drawing their support from the revenue of the country, 
and thus producing a wretched spirit of dependance, dis- 
graceful to the character of freemen, and enlarging the 
patronage of the Government. No, it is no more than an 
expression of sorrow and regret for those who have de- 
served well of their country, and perished in our service, 
whilst affording, by our flag, security to our citizens and 
our commerce. . It is an expression of sympathy with the 
relatives of those who have thus perished; it is a slight of- 
fering, a slight one, indeed, to the relatives of faithful ser- 
vants, to prevent the immediate and. sudden distress inci- - 
dental to those who have depended on-them for the neces- 
saries of life, until some new pursuits can be entered into. 
These, and these only, are the principles involved in 
this bill; and I trust that no departure from it shall mani- 
fest that the nation has not now the same remembrance of 
the navy, and does not cherish for it the same provident 
regard, as distinguished the Congress of 1816 and 1817, 
Mr. STORRS said, that as the opposition to the bill ap- 
peared to be chiefly directed against that part of it which 
provided in some cases for the payment allowed to the 
brothers and sisters of the officers and seamen, he hoped 
it would not be recommitted for the purpose of striking 
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out that provision. The bill follows, in that respect, others 
of a like character, framed on other similar. occasions, and 
the principle seemed to him to be as fair and just as any 
part of it. I think (said Mr. S.] that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Cuatnerxz} is greatly mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the officers of the navy, or their relations, are 
among the wealthiest part of the community. I believe that 
it. would be found, in most cases,.quite the reverse, if it 
-could be accurately ascertained:. Certainly it may be very 
safely said, that the officers themselves are generally very 
far. from rich, if they are even independent. I am ac- 
quainted personally with very many of them, whose pa- 
rents and sisters have been in a greatdegree dependant on 
them for the comforts of life. Now, the bill provides 
that, in distributing the small gratuity proposed by it to 
be offered to. them as a public testimonial of our sense of 
their meritand public services, if it should so happen that 
the deceased has, left no parent, widow, or child, it shall 
be paid to his surviving brothers and sisters. There- were 
many of the’ship’s company of the Hornet who contribut- 
ed to the support of their sisters as well as their parents; 
and if it should happen that, in any case, the mother had 
deceased, it would be an unkind, not to say a harsh restric- 
tion in the bill which should deprive her daughter of the 
trifling contribution to her comfort. ‘The sister stands in 
about the same near relation to the party as the mother; 
and admitting her or her brothers to share in the distribu- 
tion,. the bill proceeds oa the same principle which allows 
the mother to participate in it. In both cases, we assume 
what weknow frequently exists, that the officer or sailor 
contributes’ from his. pay to the support of his sisters or 
younger brothers, as well as his’ parents, and there is no 
reagon for making any discrimination between them. It 
may, indeed, happen, that, in some few instances, the re- 
lations may be in circumstances calling for nothing like re- 
lief, or even honorary gratuity from the Government. 
This may be the case as to some of the officers. But as 
to the seamen, it is net probable that there is any such 
case; and if we were to deny the gratuity altogether, be- 
cause. there may possibly be some case not calling for it 
from us, we may do a very unkind act to many who are 
justly entitled to our favorable notice. The allowance is 
at most, in all cases, very small; and will hardly be an 
Caye e for the individual property which many of the 
officers and seamen may have had on board the ship. The 
brothers and sisters would haye shared in that, if their re- 
lative had died on the cruise, in the same case in which 
they will share under the present bill. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the bill would not be recommitted, or changed in 
its provisions.in any respect. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD advoeated the bill as it was re- 
ported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. He thought 
that the provision which it contained, granting the benefit 
of :the‘donation to the mothers and sisters of those who 
had perished in the performance of the duty which they 
owed and had paid to- their country, ought to meet with 
‘the sanction of the House, as-it would most assuredly re- 
ceive the approbation of the country. By that section of 
the Union to which he belonged, he felt himself authorized 
to say thatit would be cordially approved. In illustration of 
this, heinstanced the case of one of the unfortunate gen- 
tlemen who met with an untimely fate in the disastrous 
event which deprived the nation of the services of so ma- 
ny gallant and meritorious citizens. The person he allud- 
ed to was the son of the late Col. Forsyth, of North Caro- 
Jina, who fell upon the field of glory in the defence of his 
country. ‘The son went to reside in the State of Tennes- 
see; but the Legislature of North Carolina, with a gene- 
rosity which redounded -to its credit, and which he, as a 
citizen of that State, felt pride in reverting to, provided 
for him. ‘The youth was eager to sustain his father’s well 
earned fame, by devoting himself to the service of his 
country; and he sought glory, not in the field, where 
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that father’s renown was aequired, but upon the ocean, in 
the depth of which himself and bis. associates were now 
buried. For himself, {said Mr. S.] he entirely concurred 
in the opinion expressed by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Srorns} as to the propriety and justice of re- 
taining that feature of the bill; and also as to the fact of 
many of our most deserving officers being the children 
of poor and indigent parents—a cireumstance honorable to 
themselves, and gratifying to their families, and to alk who 
can feet pleasure in witnessing the exaltation of merit. ha 
relation to the individuaf whose name he had mentioned, 
he could not bring his mind to consert that the brothers 
and sisters of that young gentleman, the children of his 
amiable and respected mother, the children of his vene- 
rated father, should be deprived of the advantages which 
that clause of the bill might possibly afford to them. For 
his own part, he could not consent to leave unremember- 
ed and unhonored the memory of one whose name was 
connected, not only with his own State, but also with the 
glories of his country. f 

Mr. SPEIGHT remarked that he had said yesterday, 
and repeated again to-day, that he was opposed to the 
whole bill, and was opposed to it in principle. He be- 
lieved he had as much sympathy for those who had been 
bereaved of their relatives by this great calamity of the 
loss of the Hornet, as any member on that floor; and when 
called in his individual capacity to administer to their 
wants from funds under his own personal control, he be- 
lieved he would be as prompt to manifest it. But, he - 
could not answer to his constituents, nor to his own con- 
science, the propriety of thus appropriating the public 
funds. As to the argument of-the gentleman from Mary- 
land, [Mr. Dorsrx] who advocated the bill on the score 
of gratitude to the gallant crew of the Hornet, or the glo- 
rious achievements of that vessel, he would ask that gentle- 
man, if this principle obtained, where his pension law 
would stop? It was perfectly analogous to the whole sys- 
tem of the pension Jaw, which he had opposed on former 
occasions, and which he could not cgasent to have cram- 
med down his throat; and he hoped his opposition to it 
would not be emblazoned before him asa political sin. He 
contended that Congress had no power thus to legislate 
away the public treasury, and that, too, to individuals who 
had actually performed no services to the country. Should 
he vote for this bill, his constituents would have a right to 
demand of him on what principle he did so. If they ask 
me [said Mr. S.] whether E inquired into the pecuniary 
circumstances of those individuals to whom I voted this 
money, my answer must be ‘*no; it was on the broad prin- 
ciple of national gratitude.” And will this bea satisfactory 
answer? Sir, E wonder the gentlemen did not carry their 
gratitude to its fullest extent; andin the next thirty genc- 
rations of the relatives of the deceased, in their bountifut 
provisions. The gentleman asks if the House is prepared 
to reject this provision of the bill. I trust in God, sir, it 
is prepared for it. ‘The oppressive system of taxation for 
the increase of the revenue, must and will be put down 
by those who feel its burden. 

In conclusion, [said Mr. S.J he could not vote for the 
bill. It seemed that when gentlemen put their shoulders 
to the wheel on the subject of pensions, they were dis- 
posed, to use a vulgar phrase, to “go the whole hog,” 
and allow no bounds to restrain them. Mr. 8. also al- 
luded to the case referred to by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. A. H. Sazrrenp] of young Forsyth, who 
was educated at the expense of his own State, without ap- 
pealing to the National Legislature for assistance. 

Mr. TEST said, he felt it due to himself to state, after 
what had ‘been observed, the reasons why he moved the 
recommitment of the bill. The policy of it, (said Mr. 
T.) the grounds of it are-questionable. What [he asked] 
was the object of making such appropriations to those 
engaged in our land or nayal service” The object is, that 
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when they are about to enter upon scenes of danger, 
they may not be appalled by the helplessness of their 
families, should any thing occur to them by which they 
might be deprived of their protection and support to en- 
courage them to meet the: perils of their station bravely, 
by holding out.the ‘certainty of future support to their 
bereaved families... ‘This is the true ground on which the 
pension list is bottomed. Does this case come fairly with- 
in the range of the principle stated? It is certainly very 
doubtful if it do. All who belonged to the Hornet were 
there by their own free will, and there were many who 
envied them the situations they held. Was it a war they 
were engaged in whenthey perished? No. Did they en- 
counter any danger? No. There would be much strong- 
er ground for the proposition, had this lamentable occur- 
rence happened in time of war. But the bill, as it now 
stands, is wrong in principle. And Task with the gentle-: 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Srzient] if this principle 
is adopted, where is it te stop? It must go in infinitum. 
They did not encounter any extraordinary danger. Their 
Joss was an act of Heaven—of the hand of God. There 
is nothing extraordinary connected with it, calculated to 
excite our sympathies, except the deplorable destruction 
of human life which: might not have happened to any other 
vessel, either public or private; and it is evident that 
the places.occupied by them might well have been desir- 
ed by thousands. But how does the principle of the pen- 
sion system apply to brothers and sisters?. Thcy are wholly 
unconnected with the service or its dangers. If, as the 
gentleman from New York {Mr. Srorns] says, the brothers 
or sisters of any of these officers or men are poor, and 
their poverty is the consequence of this misfortune, I shall 
vote for them; but the sisters of some of them, for aught 
we know, may have husbands worth thousands of dollars. 

Mr. T. denied that this principle had always been ob- 
served by this House; and, in corroboration of what he 
said, he instanced the’ case of the mother of Commodore 
Perry, whose claims for a pension were brought before 
Congress, under circumstances calculated to arouse all our 
sympathies. She was admitted to be poor at the time, 
and that she derived her sole support Porn her son; yct 
her claim was rejected.» The principle now sought to be 
established. would soon hecome general, and a dangerous 
precedent [he said] it would be. He did not view this 
case in the light in which pensions are ordinarily given, for 
he did not think it would hold out any encouragement for 
persons to enter into the land or naval service. It was a 
hard duty he had to perform in moving the recommitment 
of the bill; and if. he were to be governed by the dictates 
of his feelings, he could not have done it; but his judg- 
ment pointed out to him what was his duty, and he was 
forced to pursue its dictate. 

Mr. T. concluded, by stating that he did not wish to vote 
against the bill, notwithstanding the questionable charac- 
ter in which it comes before the House; but, as it stands, 
its claims ave addressed much. more to our sympathies 
than. our justice. : ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN expressed his‘regret thata discùssion 
on this subject should have taken place, and proceeded 
to explain and defend the objects and the principle of the 
bill. He saidthe naval service was promoted by grants of 
this kind, and he hoped that the House would not depart, 
in the present case, from a rule so long established, and 
recognised in the proceedings of this House in several in- 
stances. A departure from a system, so beneficial in its 
consequences to the naval service, would diminish the en- 
couragement now held out te persons to enter it, He 
hoped the discussion. would’ not he protracted, and that 
the bill would be suffered to pass. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said, the. bill rested more upon a 

principle of duty, than of mere favor and gratitude. Are 
gentlemen prepared to say that the representatives of these 
unfortunate men are not, upon principles of justice, en- 


titled to this small pittance? Upon the strictest construc- 
tion, the representatives of the officers and crew of the 
Hornet may demand what they were earning up to the. 
moment of their loss. And is not the claim materially the 
same for a short time after that event? May not their 
families most properly look to us for that little portion of 
their subsistence which they were anticipating, and need 
the more because of this melancholy disaster? Why do 
we allow pensions? It is upon a principle of duty and 
strict propriety. And such is the case here. Justice and 
true national policy imperiously demand we should pass 
this bill. It is the settled policy -of the Government. 
And, sir, if a wife and children may ask, upon the princi- 
ple of right, I see not why brothers and sisters may not. 
We owe this money to the representatives of these men. 
Let us not add distress upon affliction, by withholding a 
momentary relief. ; 

Mr. EVERETT inquired what was the precise question 
before the House? 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be on the motion 
to récommit, with instructions to strike out the clause ex- 
tending relief to brothers and sisters, in default of nearer 
relations. x : : 

Such {said Mr. EVERETT] was my understanding of 
the state of the question, and it seems to me, therefore, 
notin order. to discuss the general principle of the bill. 
It-has been admitted that this bill was-to pass, and the only 
objection taken to it, in committee, was to this extension 
of its provisions to brothers and sisters. This objection 
assumes that the officers, seamen, and marines of our 
public armed ships belong to that class of the community 
in which they are likely to have wealthy brothers and sis- 
ters; such as stand-in no need of the gratuity provided by 
this bil; Noone can suppose that this is the case with - 
the petty officers, seamen, and marines, who are, of course, 
the most numerous class of those provided for; and, as far as 
they are concerned, the objection falls to the ground. 
The same, in general, may, no doubt, be said of the offi- 
cersasa class. It is by no means true, generally speak- 
ing, (as the objection before us supposes, ) that they are 
of an affluent class in society. But granting that they 
are, and that the objection taken. is well founded, do not 
gentlemen see that it proves too much? Itis urged that, 
by extending this gratuity to brothers and sisters, we ex- 
tend it to some of the richest persons in the country. If 
this be so, cannot, and ought not, these rich persons sup- 
port their parents, their nephews, and nieces? But it is 
granted that these last are cntitled tothe gratuity; athough, 
in proportion as these unfortunate officers, lost in the Hor- 
net, have left wealthy brothers and sisters, in the same 
proportion their widows, children, and parents have no 
need of the public gratuity. But to deny it to these last, 
is against the admitted expediency of the whole bill. 

It is plain, therefore, that there is no course for those 
opposed to the clause in question, but to go pee 
principle of the whole bill, asis done, in point of fact, by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and the gentleman 
from Indiana.” I shall not engage in the defence of that 
principle, ‘for it is sufficiently. established in the legislation 
of the country. `T canot, ‘however, forbear a reply to 
one or two remarks of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Testr] by which he seemed to distinguish between this 
case and that of the widows and-orphans of officers and 
seamen killed in battle. He thinks that, in time of peace, 
the service is on a different footing from what it is in time 
of war, and less meritorious. If there is any difference, 
however, the service is more attractive in time of war; 
and it is more peculiarly necessary, in time of peace, on 
public grounds, to strengthen: the encouragements which 
it presents. As to the officers, of course, no distinction 
exists; they engage in the service for life. The men en- 
list for limited terms; but 1 believe the calculation, whether 
it isa time of peace or war, or whether a war is likely 
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sooner or later to happen, never enters into their heads; phens, H. R. Storrs, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, 


and, as far as the temptations to enlist exist, it is as easy to: 


enlist a crew in time of waras in peace. TF believe, sir, 
that every motive of fair policy requires these encourage- 
ments in the service rather in time of ‘peace than war; 
The gentleman said, the vessel’ was not Jost in battle, 
but by casualty; it. was nota danger tò- be bravely éncoun- 
teredy-no energetic act was to.be performed, I differ from 
the gentleman.: I believe that a storm, violent enough to 
destroy a ship of war, is far more dangerous and terrific 
to landsmen or- seamen, than any battle that was ever 
fought.. Gentlemen recollect the. descriptions that we 
have had: of the frightful storm which swept the Gulf of 
Mexico, about the 16th of Séptember, and in which it is 
supposed the Hornet was lost. -A letter has gone the 
rounds of the newspapers, from a vessel which was on the 
outer verge of the range of this storm; and the captain 
represents it as dreadful beyond description.. Do gentle- 
men tell me that the condition of a vessel of war, oppress- 
ed by her armament, in such astorm, is nothing compared 
to a battle? Sir, a battle has no terrors to the gallant sea- 
man... Ftis full of hope, promise, glory, and even reward, 
if no higher motive operated. But what is there to ani- 


mate and cheer him in one of those tremendous tempests, | 


to enable him to bear the labor, and {brave the dangers 
that surround him? Iam well persuaded, sir, that there 
was not. one individual, man or officer, on board the un- 
fortunate Hornet, whose muscles were not stiff with labor; 
whose. neryes were not strained with agony, before he 
went down.to his watery grave. ` And suppose it had been 
told them, at the last dreadful hour, that, within four 


months, a pittance like this (and a miserable pittance, | 


afterall, it is) would be proposed in the Congress of the 
United States, for the relief of the widows, the mothers, 
the children, the sisters, dependant on them for support, 
‘and whom ‘they should never behold again, and that this 
poor pittance would be denied, would it not have added 
unspeakably to the agony of that last moment, and have 
embittered the bitter cup of death? Sir, I speak with 
feeling on the subject; and with good reason. ` Among my 
neighbors, there. are some included within the provisions 
of this bill... I speak for the widow and orphan, whose 
wants have been brought home to me. Itis my duty to 
them, my duty to myself, to oppose the recommitment. 
I hope the clause will not be stricken out; but that the 
bill will pass, as it came from the Comrnittee of the Whole, 
_. The, question being then taken on the motion of Mr. 
TEST, to recommit the bill to. the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, it was decided in the negative, by yeas and nays, 
by 114 yotes to.70. : 
The question was then 
and decided as follows: . 
YEAS.—-Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Arnold, 
Bailey, Barber, Barringer, Bartley, Bates, Raylor, Beek- 
man, Bockee, “Boon, Borst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchan- 
an, Butinan, Cahoon, Cambreleng, ‘Campbell, Chandler, 
Clark, Condict, Conner, ‘Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, H. 
Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, jr., Crocheron, 
“Crowninshield, John Davis, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, 
“Diekinson, Doddridge, Dorsey, Dudley, Dwight, Earl, 
jr., Ellsworth, George Evans, J. Evans, E. Everett, H. 
. Everett, Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Gilmore, Green, 
Grennell, jr:, Halsey, Hammons, Hemphill, Hinds, Hod- 
‘ges, Hoffman, Hubbard, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, jr., 
Ingersoll, Irwin, Isacks, Jennings, Johns, jr., R. M. Jobn- 
“gon, Kendall, Kennor, Kincaid, Adam King, Leiper, 
“Lent, Mallary, Marr, Martindale, Martin, Thomas Max- 
‘well, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, McDuflie, McIntire, 
Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenburg, Overton, 
‘Pearce, Pettis, Pierson, Potter, Powers, Ramsey, Ran- 
doiph, Reed, Rencher, Richardson, Ripley, Rose, Russcl, 
Scott, W: B: Shepard, Shields, Semmes, Sill, Smith, 
Smythj'A..Spencer, R. Spencer, Stanbery, Sterigere, Ste- 


taken on the passage of the bill, 


Swann, Swift, Taliaferro, Taylor, Test, Vance, Varnum, 
Verplanck, Washington, Wayne, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. 
P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wilson, Young.—138. 

NAYS:--Messrs. Alston, J: S. Barbour, P. P. Barbour, 
James Blair, John Blair, Chilton, Claiborne. Coke, jr., 
Robert Craig, Crockett, Daniel, Davenport, Desha, Dray- 
ton, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Hall, Harvey, Haynes, 
Cave Johnson, P. King, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Lewis,. Lyon, Magee, McCoy, Polk, Roane, Speight, 
Sprigg, Standifer, W. Thompson, Thomson, Trezvant, 
Tucker, Vinton, Williams, Yancey. —42. ; 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


The House.again resolved itself into a Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the: Union, Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG in the chair, on the bill establishing circuit courts, 
and abridging the jurisdiction of certain district courts. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky, moved‘an amendment, 
the object of which was to add three judges to the bench 
of the Supreme Court, and to arrange the circuits in the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, among 
these three additional judges. 

After some observations from Mr. BUCHANAN in op- 
position to, and from Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, in fa- 
vor of, the amendment, it was rejected without a division. 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, then moved an amend- 
ment to the bill, the object of which was to equalize the 
Atlantic circuits thus: the first circuit, consisting of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, to re~ 
main as it is; the second circuit, consisting of Vermont, 
Connecticut, and New York, to remain as itis; the third 
circuit to consist of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and ;Dela~ 
ware; the fourth, of Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro-. 
lina; the fifth, of South Carolina and Georgia; the sixth, 
of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Missouri; the seventh, of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. ‘he amendment then pro- 
poses that a circuit judge be appointed, with all the powers 
of a judge of the Supreme Court, (except that he is not 
to sit on the bench of the Supreme Court,) who, in con- 
junction. with the district judges of the respective dis- 
tricts, shall hold circuit courts, twice in each year, in the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama, and- Louisiana. 

After, this amendment was read and ordered to be 
printed, the committee rose. | 


Saturday there was no debate of gene- 


- [On Friday and 
‘ral interest. ] 


Mopar, Feurvany 22, 1830. l 5 
The House was this day. principally concerned in the 


discussion of appropriation bills. 


Tvespay, Fesruary 23, 1830. 
THE JUDICIARY. 

The House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Campresene in the chair, and took up the 
Judiciary pill. ” . 

- Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose, and addressed the 
committee about an hour and a half in support of his 
amendment, and in explanation of his views of the whole 
‘subject under consideration. He had not concluded, 
when he gave way for a motion for the committee to rise. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1830. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Mr. BELL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 


which was referred that part of the President’s message 
which relates to the Indian Affairs, and sundry resolutions 
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and memorials upon the same subject, made a report 
thereon, accompanied by a bill to provide for the removal 
of the Indian. tribes within any of the States and Terri- 
tories, and. for their ‘permanent settlement west of the 
river Mississippi; „which was read, and committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the report and documents, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said this was.a subject of great.im- 
portance; the more, as he had no doubt, from the nature 
of the numerous memorials presented to the House, that 
great misapprehension prevailed in the country on, the 
subject. It was commonly believed that the Indians were 


duties, too, and had never yet failed to perform them. 
To the legislation: of Congress, relative to the Indians 
within her jurisdiction, she looked without apprehension, 
certain that it would be limited to its only constitutional 
objects, and without solicitude, except that which she felt 
in common with every other State, in the condition of 
these children of the forest. Her interest in the question 
had been. vastly exaggerated. . The number of Indians 
within her limits was but little greater than. that within 
the territory of New York, and their hunting grounds 
comprised about five millions of acres. 

Her relations with the United States on the subject of 


to be removed from the Southern States by force; and|these lands were indeed peculiar; and, when it became 
nothing was: further fromthe intention of Congress, or of|the subject of discussion, it would be seen whether blame 
‘the State of Georgia either, than this. It was right to|rested any where, and with whom. It was enough now 
correct the erroneous impression of the public on this/to avoid lending sanction, by his silence, to errors of dan- 
subject; and. he therefore moved that ten thousand addi-|gerous tendency. He trusted that the largest number of 
tional’ copies of the report be printed for the use of the|the report proposed would be printed. All who had tak. 


House. 

Mr. BURGES did not rise to controvert the printing of 
any number of copies of the report, butin some sort to 
controvert the idea suggested, namely, that misapprehen- 
sion and error had gone abroad on this subject. The gen- 
tleman said nothing was further from the intention of this 
Government, and of Georgia, than to remove the Indians 
by force. Mr. B. presumed that nothing of this sort.was 
intended by the Government of the United States; but 
when. he saw Georgia making laws to extend over the fn- 
dians her jurisdiction, and excluding them from the exer- 
cise of their own rights, and calculated to drive them off, 
he could not agree to the remark of the gentleman. He 
hoped the motion would be postponed for a week, by 
which time the report would be printed, and the House 
could see what it was, and whether it was such as to de- 
serve this great circulation. among the people. 

Mr. WILDE said, he did not intend to-be drawn into a 
premature discussion—premature, at-least, in his judg- 
ment—of the highly important questions involved in the 
bill and report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, which 


en so active and ardent an interest in the affairs of. the 
Indians and Georgia, would naturally be desirous of see- 
ing the facts and arguments of the committee. It was to 
be hoped many of those persons were sincere inquirers 
after truth. Let us, then, afford them whatever light we 
have, to guide them in their search. 

Mr. BATES could not, until he knew what the report 
was, consent to order this. great extra number to be 
printed. He had great confidence in the committee which 
made the report, and especially for the honorable chair- 
man: but he wished the report to lie on the table until to- 
morrow or next day, to afford an opportunity for examin- 
ing it; and he moved to postpone the motion for the extra 
printing until to-morrow. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON, of Georgia, called for. the reading 
of. the report. This was opposed by, Mr. SUTHER. 
LAND, as a useless waste of time; and was insisted on 
by Mr. THOMPSON, who saidit was necessary, in as much 
as the not knowing what it contained was made a plea 
for objecting to the printing. 

Mr. REED deprecated this departure from the old 


had not yet been read. He agreed with the gentleman] usage of the House, which was growing up. It had been 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bucuanan] that great misappre-|the practice to print the usual numbers of a document, 
hension had existed on this.subject, and disagreed with the|and, when read and understood, if found of great interest, 
gentleman from Rhode Island, who insisted that there was/to print an extra number. Now, it was becoming custo- 
no misapprehension in relation to the policy and conduct| mary, when a report was made, for some gentleman, not 
of the State of Georgia. That State had indeed made|a member of the committee, but knowing something of it 
provision prospectively for extending her laws over every|be supposed, to get up, and move an extraordinary num- 
pérson within her limits. In doing so, she had done no|ber of copies. He hoped before this was agreed to, in 
more than had recently been done by some of the new/|the present case, the House would be enabled to know 
States——-nothing more than had long since been done bythe contents of the report. 

several of the old ones. He denied that the State of| Mr. THOMPSON said, in deference to the opinions of 
Georgia entertained the project of driving the Indians friends near him, he would withdraw the call for the , 


from hersoil by force; and he believed he had at least as 
good an opportunity of being informed as to the views 
and policy of that State,'as the honorable gentleman from 
Rhode Island. ` oe sees ; 

On a proper ‘occasion he would enter into an examina- 
tion of that policy. And he imagined. it would not be 
difficult to prove that she had treated the ‘Indians within 
her limits with-as much forbearance, humanity, and good 
faith, as any of the States in which she has found accus- 
ers. He would sot, institute, yet he should not shun, a 


comparison between her conduct in this respect, and that} 
of any of the old States; and he promised gentlemen, if; of Géorgia, were totally groundless. 


‘they did think proper to institute it, he would follow it 
out as far as his knowledge of. their history extended, and 
the patience of the House would allow him, 

At present, he. was desirous merely of correcting ano- 
ther misapprehension, in regard to the great excitement 
and deep interest which it was supposed the State of 
Georgia felt in the. proceedings of Congress on this sub- 
ject. He believed there was no such excitement. as had 
-been imagined. That Siate knew her rights, and was al- 


ways ready and able to maintain them. 


She knew her| 


reading. : 

Mr. TAYLOR said a few words in favor of the post- 
ponement; and if that were not carried, he should call for 
the reading himself, as he could.not vote for this extra 
number without knowing something of the report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose to insist on the opinion which 
he had expressed, that great misapprehension existed in 
the country respecting this Indian question. The memo- 
rials which loaded the -tables.of this House proved this 
fact. He was satisfied that the fears .of memorialists re- 
specting the intentions of the Government, and of the-State 
Whe forcible re- 
moval of the Indians was thought, in many parts of the 
country, to be resolved on--a great excitement prevailed 
on the subject—enthusiasts have been busy in scattering 
firebrands and arrows throughout the country relative to 
this subject, calculated to create discord, to sow the seeds 
of disunion, and to sever brethren who ought ever. to 
be united. It was proper the people should have infor- 


imation to remove the error prevalent on this subject; and 


who [he asked] would desire to keep such information 
from the people? 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE would be willing to print the same 
number of this report as had been ordered of a réport on 
the same subject made some years-ago—tli¢ believed at 
the close of the nineteenth Congress—but no more. That 
report was made; and, without being read, a large ‘addi- 
tional number of copies were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said the gentleman 
was mistaken.” He [Mr, E.] made that report himself, and 


have done, and he wished it read. He had voted, some 
days ago, for printing six thousand copies of a report, 
without its being read, [the report made by Mr. CAMBRE- 
Lene, from the Committee on Commerce, | and he confess- 
ed, ifhe had’ known what that report contained, he should 
have voted differently: He was resolved not to commit 
the same error again. . ; 

Mr. HAYNES, of Georgia, said the objection to the 


he well remembered that it was read through to the | printing seemed to be the idea that the report was a par- 


House, before the printing was ordered. But as to the 
other question, the gentleman from Pennsylvania had said 
that great misapprehension existed in the country on this 
Indian subject; and gave that as a reason for moving the 


tial one, an argument on one side. This was mere pre- 
sumption, and ought not to hinder the distribution of the 
information which it contained among the people. Sup- 
posing the character of the report such as was imputed to 


large additional number of copies of the report. Mr. |it, the House had printed a large extra number of a for- 
E. said, he would not contend about the correctness of|mer report of an opposite character, and it would be un- 
this opinion, because that would be plunging into the dis-| fair to withhold this. ` 
cussion.. But when the House is told that great error of| Mr. WHITE, of New York, seeing no end to this de- 
opinion prevails on this subject, and that a certain docu-|bate, and perceiving its: tendency to a premature discus- 
ment is calculated to contradict that opinion and correct {sion of the whole subject, if indulged, moved the previous 
the misapprehenson; would the Housé favor the extensive | question; but withdrew his motion at the request of 
distribution: of that document without first hearing it?} Mr. CAMBRELENG, who regretted to hear what the 
Was it not proper first to know what opinions it contra-| gentleman [Mr. Mutzrzr] had said about the report of the 
dicts, and what it affirms? He had so much confidence in | Committee on Commerce. He knew not whether to con- 
the committee, that had the printing been moved without | sider those remarks as implying a compliment or a censure, 
any reason but the interest of the subject, he would have|but he was bound to receive them as complimentary. 
voted for. it without hesitation; but it was the reason as-| Would that gentleman suppress information, or withhold 
signed for the motion which made him averse toconsenttoit. |it from the people, because it might not correspond with 
Mr. GOODENOW, of Ohio, was in favor of the extra | his own views, or because he might dissent from the de- 
number of copies. © As the subject was oné of great ductions from it. Mr. C. was surprised at the opposition 
importance, and as he had perfect confidence.in the com-|to printing the extra number of the present report. There 
mittee, he was willing, on the faith of that confidence, to}had been an’ Indian war raging out of doors; and he wish- 
vote for the motion. There was nothing, he thought, more | ed to have the question brought in here, where they might 
important, there was nothing more dear to him, than|have a fair and honorable war with the other side, who had 
giving information to the people. been carrying it on out of doors. He should like to see 
` Mr. LAMAR, of Georgia, said he would not now enter|who were the members that were opposed to having this 
into any discussion of the subject; but, when the time]question placed fairly before the people; and he, there- 
came, he could show, that, in the conduct of Georgia re> fore, demanded the yeas and nays on the motion for post- 
specting the Indians, there was nothing inconsistent with | ponement. 
the constitution or with propriety. That now was notthe| Mr. STORRS, of New York, said that he wished to vote 
question; but it was true that great misapprehension ex-|understandingly on every matter connected with so de- 
isted in some parts of the country on the. subject; the|licate and important a subject as that before the House. 
newspapers had teemed with statements and comments|He might or might not agree to the principles of the re- 
calculated to mislead the public mind; and he hoped that | port, and could not say whether he did or not, as it had not 
a large number of this report might be printed, and dis- Peen read to the House, and he did not know exactly what 
tributed among the people, to counteract the great mis-jthe report was. He hoped that he should not be pressed 
representation on the subject, to vote blindfolded on any question relating to it. He had, 
Mr. STERIGERE, of Pennsylvania, took it for granted |during the debate, looked very slightly at some of the 
that the report embraced all the laws of Georgia’respect-|sheets at the table, but had not time to read a passage of 
ing the Indians, and all the facts of the case, presented in jit carefully. In that art which he cast his eye upon, he 
a‘fair view; and,” as it would therefore enable the people |saw that a paragraph Eom an opinion was quoted from ‘a 
to form a correct opinion on the subject, he was in favor {case in the Supreme Court of New York, but he had not 
of “printing the additional copies. Mr. S, concurred in |time to look and see whether the report further stated 
the opinion that the most erroneous impressions were en-|thatthe case had been reversed in the court of errors there. 
tertained among the people on this subject::-His own ‘cor- |He wanted information as to the nature of the report and 
fespondence, as well as. the numerous petitions received |its principles. At any rate, he did not wish to act in dark- 
by this House, ‘convinced him of the feet. ‘He had re-}ness upon it. He moved that it should be read to the 
ceived a letter lately from home, expressing surprise at a |House, and asked the yeas and nays on that question. 
proposition now before Congress, as was honestly believed, | The yeas and nays were ordered; and the question was 
for removing the Indians by force; and the people in his|taken on the reading of the report, and decided in the 
part of the country were actually holding meetings to pe- affirmative: yeas, 120—nays, 56. - 
tition Congress against such a measure. Another letter] The Clerk accordingly commenced reading, and had 
was in favor of the extension of jurisdiction over the In-} proceeded about halfan hour; when __ $ 
dians by the State of Georgia; but protested against the} Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to dispense with the 
contemplated forcible removal, in favor of that which has | further reading, which was agreed to—78 to 57. 
been done, and against that which is not intended. Hej A motion was then (about three o’clock) made to ad- 
cited other cases to establish the fact of great misappre-|journ, and lost: yeas, 48-~nays, 90, > 
hension on the subject; and as this report would corréct|.’ Mr. WHITE now renewed his motion for the previous 
those erroneous impressions, he was in favor of the extra | question, which was seconded by a majority ofthe House. 
number. - y ; i Mr. STORRS, of New York, then moved to lay the 
-Mr. MILLER, of Pennsylvania, preferred knowing for | motion for printing on the table, and called for the yeas 
himself what the report. contained, before he voted for jand nays on the motion. : 
printing this large additional number. The debate had] The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being called, the 
consumed more time than the reading of the report could | motion to lay on the table was lost: yeas, 37-—nays, 143. 
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The previous question recurring, ; 
Mr. VANCE dėmanded the yeas and nays on it, and 
they were ordered. ~ - 
And the previousquestion being put, ‘Shall the main 
question be now put?” it was carried: yeas, 126-— 
nays, 48... 0. o : i 
The main question was then accordingly. put, viz. on the 
motion ‘to print:ten thousand additional copies of the re- 
port, and decided in the affirmative, by yeas and nays, as 
ollows: yeas, 113~-nays, 56. : i 7 


TuHurspay, FEBRUARY 25, 1830. 


Mr. CROCKETT moved the following resolutions, viz. 

1. Resolved, That if the bounty of the Government is 
to be at all bestowed; the destitute poor, and not the rich 
and influential, are the objects who most claim it, and to 
whom the voice of humanity most loudly culls the atten- 
tion of Congress. 

2. Resolved, That no one class of the citizens of these 
United States has an exclusive right to demand or re- 
ceive, for purposes of education, or for other purposes, 
more than an equal and ratable proportion of the funds of 
the national treasury, which is replenished by a commion 
contribution, and, in some instances, more at the cost of 
the poor man, who has: but little to defend, than that of 
the rich man, who seldom fights to defend himself or his 
property. 

3. Resolved, That each and every institution, calculat- 
ed, at public expense, and under the patronage and sanc- 
tion of the Government, to grant exclusive privileges ex- 
cept in consideration of public services, is not only aristo- 
cratic, buta downright invasion of the rights of the citi- 
zen, and a violation of the civil compact called ‘the con- 
stitution.” 

4. Resolved, further, Thattlie Military Academy at West 
Point is subject: to the foregoing: objections, inas much as 
those who are educated there receive their instruction at 
the public expense, and are generally the sons of the rich 
and influential, who areable to educate their own children. 
While the sons of the poor, for want ‘of active friends, are 
often neglected, or- if educated, even at the expense of 
their parents, or by the liberality of their friends, are su- 
perseded in thé service by cadets educated at the West 
Point.academy. = 

5. Resolved, therefore, and for the foregoing reasons, That 
said institution should be abolished, and the appropriations 

annually made for its support be discontinued. 

Mr. CROCKETT said he had endeavored some days 
ago to get an opportunity to offer this resolution, without 
being able to succeed. He submitted it ifi compliance 
with a duty which he owed his country, and to his con- 
stituents especially. The people who sent him here were 
opposed to this institution; he had talked to the people on 

_ the ‘subject; they had told him what their opinions were 
respecting it, and, if he kept his mouth shut here, he would 
not discharge his duty faithfully.” He believed the reso- 
lution to be correct; the institution was kept up. for the 
education of. the sons: of the noble and wealthy, and of 
members of Congress, people of influence, and not for 
the children ofthe poor. Indeed, it could be of little use to 
the poor any how; for if a poor boy could by chance get 
appointed, he could not get there, the expense would be 
too great; and if he. could get there, it would be at the 
risk ofhisruin, as the chance would be that he would have 
to go home on his own means. It was not proper that the 
money of the Government should be expended in educat- 
ing the children of the noble and wealthy; that money 
was raised from the poor man’s pocket 28 well as the 
rich. Every poor‘man, who buys a bushel of salt to salt 
his pork, or‘a pound of sugar for his children, or a piece 
of cloth for his coat, pays his portion of the taxes out of 


which this West Point academy was maintained for the ]much importance. 


education of rich men’s sons fot nothing; twenty-eight dol- 
lars a month besides. ` Another bad effect of it was; that | 
no man could get a commission in the army unless hè had 
been educated at West Point; but the army had been 
headed very well by men who never went to that academy. 
He remembered, in the little struggle we had a few years 
ago, he had gone out and performed his twelve months 
tour of duty in the defence of his country, as wellas he 
could. He did not mention this to boast of it; he there 
saw thousands of- poor men who had also gone out to fight 
their. country’s battles, but none of them had ever been at 
West Point, and none of them had any sons at West Point. 
A man could fight the battles of his country, and lead his 
country’sfarmies, without being educated at West Point. 
Jackson never went to West Point school, nor’ Brown-— 
no, nor Governor Carroll; nor did Colonel Cannon, under 
whom Mr. C. said he served, and a faithful good officer 
he was. 

The truth was, [said Mr. C.] this academy did not suit 
the people of our country, and they were against it; the 
men who are raised there are too nice to work; they are 
first educated there for nothing, and then they must have 
salaries to support them after they leave there—this does 
not suit the notions of working-people, of men who had 
to get their bread by their Jabor, - He, therefore, felt it 
his duty to oppose thisinstitution. He had intended, when 
the appropriation bills should come up, to move to strike 
out the appropriation for the support of thisacademy; and 
he waited the other day till after three o’clock, when it 
was expected they would be taken up, when the House 
was in committee; and, after he went away, the bills were 
taken up, and passed through the committee. 

Mr. C. wanted information for the people about this 
academy; perhaps they did not know enough about it; 
some of them, may be, had never heard of it, and he want- 
ed to let them hear of it, and know all about it. He must 
say, however, that he did not offer his resolution with 
much hope of succeeding; there. were too many gentle- 
men in the House interested in this academy, he feared, to 
allow his resolution to pass; but it was his duty to try. 

A great deal had been said in the House about retrench- 
ment, and they had been several weeks spending time 
every day in trying to dismiss a poor little draughtsman, 
who every body admitted had been useful, and whose du- 
ties were necessary; notwithstanding this, he must be dis- 
missed for the sake of retrenchment. Well, what was the 
consequence? Why, as soon as his office was voted down, 
up get gentlemen to move that the committee have the 
same work done by the job, which every body knows is an 
expensive way of having public work done. ‘That resolu- 
tion, sir--[The Speaker reminded Mr. C. that it was not in 
order to introduce those resolutions in debate on the pre- 
sent question. ] 

Mr. C. said, he did not want to break the rules, but he 
thought it could do no harm to point out these things, and 
if weare going to retrench, [said he] lct us retrench so that 
we can feelit. As for this academy, however, [said Mr. 
C.} the young men educated there did not suit our ser- 
vice; they were too delicate, and could not rough it in the 
army like men differently raised. When they left the 
school, they were too nice for hardservice. He had seen 
them about here, and he supposed they had good salaries, 
which the poor people, who consumed the salt and other 
things which were taxed, had to pay. À 

Let us [said Mr. C.] put this institution down a little 
while, and see how it will work. . He believed the true in- 
terest of the Government was to put it down, although he 
did not, for the reason befere given, hope much to suc- 
ceed. He wished, however, to see how the House stood 
on it, and he therefore requested the yeas and nays on his 
resolution. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that the resolution was one of 
He would agree with the gentleman, 
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that there were many abuses connected with the institu- 
tion; but, as the resolution ought not to be hastily acted 
on; he moved to lay it on the table, and print it; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. ; ae 


ARDENT SPIRITS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. CONDICT offered the following resolutions: 
<1.. Resolved, That-the Committee on. Naval Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of inducing the 
seamen and marines in the navy of.the United States, 
voluntarily to-discontinue the use ofardent spirits, or vinous 
or fermented liquors, by substituting for it double its 
value in other necessaries and comforts whilst in service, 
or in money payable at the expiration of. the service. 

+2.. Resolved, also, As a further inducement to sobriety 
and orderly deportment in the navy, as well as with a view 
to preserve the lives and morals of the seamenand marines, 
that said committee be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of allowing some additional bounty, in money or 
clothing, or’ both, to be paid to every seaman and marine, 
at the expiration of his service, who shall produce from 
his commanding officer a certificate of total abstinence 
from ardent spirits, and-of orderly behavior, during the 
term of his engagement. 

3. Resolved, also, That the said committee inquire and 
‘report whether or not the public service, as well as the 
health, morals, and honor of the naval officers would be 
promoted by holding out to the midshipmen and junior ofti- 
cers some further inducements and incentives to abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors. : 

Mr. CONDICT remarked that this subject had been 
‘already referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, but 
they, under the impression that it was not within their pro- 
vince to report with respect to the navy, merely reported 
with respect to the army. They made a favorable report 
in regard to the army; and it was because they declined 
reporting on the other branch of the service, that he of- 
fered this resolution to refer the inquiry to the Committee 
on Naval: Affairs, 

Mr. HOFFMAN said ‘that: no man could rejoice more 
than he would if the use of ardent spirits-were discontinu- 
edin the navy of the United States; nor was any man more 
convinced than-he was of its injurious effects. But this 
ought to be left to the discretion of individuals, for he be- 
lieved that no regulations would effect the object which 
the honorable mover of the resolution has in view. The 
resolution, it appears, deems whiskey that vulgar, demo- 
eratic drink which Captain Basil Hall so strenuously con- 
demned. . Mr. H. said, that when the people could pro- 
cure good wine, although it is not so strong.a drink,-yet 
they would not.ask for whiskey. With all our anxiety, it 
‘would .be found that any regulations we can introduce 
will be impracticable. The matter should be left optional 
with.the officers and sailors themselves; and the example 
set to them by our people, and the judgment of the coun- 
Hy will be more effectual:than any regulations we can 
adopt., It miy be expedicnt [said Mr. H.] to make our 
sailors.cold. water drinkers. -He did not think so. He 
feared'it would have the effect of reducing thtir efficiency, 
of impairing the courage, the gencrosity, and bravery, and 
all the other qualifications incidental to the character of 
our navy. If by the resolution it is intended to dispense 
entirely with the use of ardent spiritsin ournavy, the object 
would not, in his opinion, be obtained. If any gentleman 
will point out some. practical scheme whereby to do away 
with this practice—because some practical measure will 
be necessary——he would ‘willingly give it his support. He 
called on any gentleman to point out a practical scheme. 
He felt indebted to the humanity of the gentlemen who 
brought this subject under consideration; but he repeated 
that he wanted them to send to the committee sonie prac- 
tical.scheme to effect their object, which the committee 
could report; otherwise, all their good and humane inten- 
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tions would evaporate, and the adoption of these regula- 
tions would not be attended with any practical results. No 
one in the service was now obliged to drink ardent spirits, 
and he thought its discontinuance could not be enforced 


-}with advantage. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE said, he did not believe that any prac- 
tical results would be derived from the adoption of this re 
solution. He did not like the introduction of such topics 
into this Hall; and, when he said so, he did not intend any 
disrespect to the gentleman who moved the. resolution. 
He knew [he said] that temperance societies of ladies and 
gentlemen had been established throughout the country, 
and he did not doubt the benevolence of their efforts to 
prevent the use of ardent spirits. He objected to them 
for one reason only. What {he asked] would the: future 
historian of this country have to say when he should be 
called upon-to write the history of the events of the early 
part of the nineteenth century? Will he -not describe us 
asa nation of drunkards? That historian would say, to 
such an extent had this, vice been carried, that ladies form- 
ed themselves into societies for the promotion’ of tempe- 
rance, and-for the suppression of the vice of drunkenness. 
He hoped that to such a description of the state of our so- 
ciety, erroneous in point of fact, Congress would not give 
its false sanction by legislating on this subject, and espe- 
cially when no practical benefit can arise from the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 

Mr. W. moved to lay the resolution on the table, but 
subsequently withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. DRAYTON, who said the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Horrmax] is opposed to the resolution, because 
he thinks what it seeks for cannot be accomplished. He 
says, that in the Naval Committee the subject has been 
more than once considered, and that no practical mode oc- 
curred to its members, by which they could put a stop to 
intemperance in the navy or marine corps; that he deplor- 
edits existence as productive of the most injurious conse- 
quences, and would gladly eradicate it, if itwere in his 
power todo so. He added, that whiskey, in moderate 
quantity, was not prejudicial; that it was sometimes ne- 
cessary to the health and vigor of the seamen; that it ought 
not, therefore, to be altogether interdicted; and that he 
placed no reliance in legislation as a remedy for the evil 
complained of. The surgeons and the officers in the army 
and the navy tell us, as will be seen by documents which 
have been laid upon our tables, that ardent spirits never 
contribute to the health or permanent comfort of the sailor 
or the soldier; and that the intemperate use of them, in a 
greater degree than all other causés combined, occasions 
crimes, insubordination, punishments, diseases, and deaths, 
Admitting, then, that.a,small quantity of strong liquor is 
not injurious, .as it is not beneficial, no. reasons exist for 
drinking it. But it cannot have escaped our observation, 
that its habitual consumption, even in moderation, too fre- 
quently excites a desire for more, and gradually leads to 
the grossest excess. Much as I deprecate the baleful con- 
sequences of drunken debauchery, I entirely concur with 
the gentleman from New York, in the impolicy of endea- 
voring to correct it by a prohibitory law, which might raise 
a spirit of discontent, counteracting the object of the law. 
I am opposed to sudden and violent innovations. Refor- 
mation must commence with the delinquent himself. If, 
by appealing to the moral sense of the sailor, by diminish- 
ing the temptations to which he is exposed, by increasing 
his comforts, and adding to his pecuniary stipend, an im- 
pression can be made upon him, hopes may be entertain- 
ed that the impression will be durable. Those powerful 
inducements to human action, self-respect and interest, 
may/thus be brought to operate upon him. And this course, 
according to the language of the resolution of. the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, [Mr. Conpicrr] is all that is requir- 
ed from this House. That from it beneficial effects may 
be calculated upon, has been demonstrated by several in- 
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stances, in which it has proved: successful in the army, in 
the navy, and i our merchant ships. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wrexxrrrs] isad- 
verse tothe resolution, because he conceives it to have 
originated inv temperance sovietics, or similar associations, 
from which have issued numerous memorials and petitions 
of a certain éast, with which our.tables have been fre- 
quently covered. ‘Sir; no one condemns more than I do 
the language and the spirit of many of the papers to which 
the gentleman alludes. J caw assure him,. that the only 
persons with whom T have had any communication relat- 
nig to the’subject before us, are physicians in the army and 
navy and military officers, ut were it otherwise—were 
this resolution pressed. upön us by visionaries and theo- 
rists, pushing their abstract notions-of morality and benc- 
volence to fanatical or ridiculous extremés, if it contained 
suggestions. useful and practical, I would listen to them. 
Whether we shall be enabled, by any means which we can 
devise, to effect what is contemplated by the resolution, 1 
will not undertake to determine. It is our duty to make 
the effort. . If we fail, we shall have the consolation of re- 
flecting, that we have attempted to check the progress of 
a vice which renders. its victims not only useless and dis- 
gusting, but a burden upon society. | If we succeed, 
though success may be only partial, we shall improve the 
intellectual, and moral, and physical condition of our army 
and-our navy. I trust, therefore, that the resolution will 
be. adopted, and that an opportunity will be afforded for 
making-an experiment, by which much may be gained, 
and from which no possible injury can result. 

Mt -HOFFMAN rose to reply, but the expiration of the 
hour cut short the debate. | 


INDIAN AFFATRS. 


The rule having been suspended, 

Mr. VINTON movad the following order: 

: Ordered, hata law'of the State of Georgia, and a law 
of the State of Alabama, and Mississippi, to extend the 
jurisdiction of those’ States over the Indian tribes within 
their respective territorial limits, be printed, and appended 


to the report. of the Committee on Indian Affairs, directed, 


yesterday to be printed. 
Mr. VINTON said, that he wished, yesterday, when the 
“question on printing-an additional number of copies of the 
report of the Committee on indian Affairs was under con- 
sideration, to make an inquiry of the’ chairman of that 
committee, but it was decided by the Chair that such anin- 
quiry was not thenin order, The objeet he had then in 


view, was to ascertain whether the laws of the States of 


Georgia and Alabama, extending the jurisdiction of those 
States over the Indian tribes vesiding within their Hits, 
were appended to the report of the committce. Having 
since learned that they were-not, he-said that he had now 
risento move that these laws be’ printed; and appended toit. 
it was yesterday said that wrong impressions. had obtained 
in the community; that mueh- misrepresentation had gone 
abroad in reference to the intentions of Georgia towards 
the Indian tribes within her territory; but ås he had: not 
seen the laws ofthat State relating to this subject, he was 
unable tg form any opinion whether these impressions are 
correct or not. | Ttis (said Mr. V.) a fair presumption that 
the State of Georgia intends to execute her laws, what- 
ever they may bé, bearing on this matter; and perhaps it 
would be- unfair to-presame that she intends to do any 
thing more than execute thèm” For the purpose of cor- 
recting the erroncous impressions which, it is said, have 
gonc abroad, and to arrést the progress of the alleged mis- 
_ representations; he voted to print an extra number of co- 
pies of the report. of the committee, to be distributed 
amongst the people, so.as to give them correct information 
on the subject. Wher the bill for the removal of the In- 
disis skall come up fer discussion, the character of the 
laws of these States, extending their jurisdiction oyer the 
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Indian tribes within their limits, will unavoidably be drawn 
into the debate. ~The questions, whether these laws cons 
flict with the existing treaties of the United States’ with 
these tribes? with any of the admitted rights of the In- 
dians or of the United States? ‘These are grave questions, 
which we must decide. 
his opinion, to be published; and, unless’ they are, he 
would ask, how are the people to judge whether the im- 
pressions they have already received are correct?“ When 
we-send out the ‘commentary on these laws, why not also 
send.out the laws themselves, so that the public may be 
cnabled to.decide whether the commentary is sustained by 


These laws, therefore, ought, in 


the text. Entertaining these views, he moved: that the 


laws of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, extending their 
jurisdiction over the Indian tribes within their territorial. 
limits, be printed, and appended to the réport of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. LUMPKIN said that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Ohio appeared te him to be one of an extraor- 
A standing committee of this House 
makes a report ona subject according to their views of its 
and, after having presented it, and the House has ordered 
it to be printed, a gentleman gets up in his place, and 
proposes that certain information, which he supposes js 
required, should be added to it. For my own part {said 
Mr. L.] I have no objection to the laws referred to, being 
distributed through every hamlet, town, and county in the 
United States; nor do T care how they are distributed; but 
I cannot consent that they shall be appended to a report 
of a standing committee of this House. ‘here would be 
no impropriety in a motion to print these laws; but; to 
move that they should be printed as an appendagé to a 
report, is, in ‘my opinion, rather an extraordinary idea. 
The gentleman, with equal propriety, might move to print 
and attach to this report the laws of New York, Massachu- 
setts, &c. relating to the Indian tribes. We are not unwil- 
ling to publish these laws, but we object to have a report 
of a committee of this House encumbered with them. We 
have had presented to us so many memorials on this’sub-"- 
ject, with references to books of history, &c., that it would 
be impossible to append them all to the report, without 
rendering it too voluminous. The committee have, therc- 
fore, exercised their judgment in making selections from - 
the whole. , ; ae: 

Mr. GOODENOW said, he did not rise to enter into the 
debate, but merely to make a few remarks with regard 
to the propriety of adopting the motion made by his col- 
league, [Mr. Vinrox] whose suggestion, that peradven- 
ture the committee may not have made fair inferences 
from the laws of the States, by them quoted or referred 
to, and therefore we ought to append to their report 
those Jaws, tends to cast suspicion upon the committee 
and their report, and weakens its effect. To adopt. this 
motion, would be setting a preeedent, improvident, to say 
the least of it. When a respectable standing committee of 
this House make a report upon a subject referred to them, 
and illustrate their views by refer ences or extracts from 
the laws-of the States or of the Union, why suspect their 
integrity, or their commentaries, ‘at the threshold, before 
any examination of that report is made~-before an inaccu- 
rate quotation is deteeted—before any erroneous conclu: 
sion orinference is exposed? We refer matters submitted 
to the decision of this House -to a committee always sup- 
posed to be in favor of the subject referred, who are ex. 
pected to present in their report a fair, and, usually, the 
most favorable view of it; and, without knowing whether 
they have honestly and ingenuously examined, and made 
a full and impartial exposition of it, why should we cen: 
sure them, by tacking to their report that which they did 
not consider necessary to accompany it? The opposition 
to the report, in its present form, “seems to rest on the 
suggestion that perhaps the laws, sought now to be incor- 
porated at large in the.printing of the report, may be 
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inaccurately quoted, or an unfair exposition thereof may 
have been made. When the gentleman shall have detect- 
ed any misquotaticn, or-error in commentary, then will 
the time-come for the House to act upon his proposition. 


I hope my colleague will see, on reflection, that it would |- 


be setting a bad precedent, to say, by a solemn act ofthe 
House, before any inaccuracy or error be- detected in a 
report of a respectable committee, lest it-may contain an 
erroneous commentary, the original text shall be publish- 
ed, and appended to it. I wish the report to go to the 
world.as the committee have given it to us, unincumbered 
by any extraneous matter; and I do hope, on further re- 
flection, my colleague [Mr. Vixrox] will perceive the im- 
propriety of urging his motion. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, said he did not intend to 
complain of the resolation proposed. He must, however, 
be permitted to say, it was one of a very extraordinary 
character. He.would venture to-say, that, if the journals 
of this House, from the organization of this Government 

-dowr to the present day, were searched, a proposition to 
print.the laws of a-particular State, 

’ the people at large, could not be found. The House fre- 
quently, and for the use of its own members, on particu- 
lar occasions, order the printing of a State law; but to 
publish them for general information, is unprecedented. 
But, (said Mr. F.] what is the reason assigned for the 
passage.of this resolution? . It is, that.the people at large 
may be correctly informed as to the.provisions of the laws 
which aré to operate on the Indians. Now, sir, what ob- 
ject is to be thus attained? What effect,can the particular 
provisions of those laws have on the question of the right 
of jurisdiction? If the States have the right to éxtend the 
operation of their laws over the Indians within their limits, 
the General Government cannot interfere, even if those 
laws be of the most crucland sanguinary character. On 
the contrary, if they have not the right, they could not 
acquire. it by the enactment of laws the most mild and be- 
nignant He did-not intend, at present, to go into an ex- 
atnination of this right--that would more properly present 
itself on a fiture occasion. Hè wished now merely toim- 
press upon the House that the tendency of this resolution 
was to involve us in a discussion as to the character of 
State Jaws, the internal regulations of a State--a matter 
with which Congress cannot interfere. d 

But, if gentlemen are determined to publish the laws 
of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, for.the purpose of 
informing the public at large of their provisions, Mr. -F. 
insisted on attaching to. them the laws of all the other 
States which have extended the operation of their -laws 
over the Indians within their limits. If those three States 
are to be put on trial-before the country, let others, simi- 
larly situated, be brought to the same tribunal. Let them 
undergo a general inspection; place the different statutes 
of each side by side, and let the-public have an opportu- 
nity of judging impartially between them: For this. pur- 
pose, Mu: F» had prepared a substitute for the resolution 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vixroy] which he would 
presently: send. to the Chair, But he protested against 
having these laws attached to the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs: The printing of that report-had already 
been ordered, and he wished to have it before the public 
as,soon’as possible; but if these laws.are to accompany it, 
considerable delay must beproduced.. . He hoped, there- 
fore, that, if the House determined to publish these laws at 

_ally it would accept of his substitute, and print'them sepa- 
rately from the report. -- For himself, [said Mr. F.] he 
would candidly add, that, i 
geceived, -he should ultimately vote against its, passage, 

conceiving itinot only unnecessary, but improper, for this 
House toundertake to publish the laws of the States for the 
information of the public. ae ee . 

‘Mr. FOSTER then submitted the following, asa sub- 

stitute forthe resolution of Mr. VINTON: i 


forthe information of 


-eyen should the substitute .be 


“That the Clerk of the House be ordered to have 
printed the laws of the several States, extending and erc- 


ating jurisdiction over the several Indian tribes. within their 


limits.” 2 

Mr. VINTON said, it was not his object or desire to 
conceal from the House, or the people, any information 
that might existin relation to this subject. He was willing 
to modify his resolution so as to include the Jaws of all the 
States referred to, if gentlemen so pleased. I have had 
{said Mr. V.] no opportunity of s¢eing the laws of Alaba- 
ma and Georgia; and shall I be, under such circumstances, 
compelled to decide on this subject without ever having 
seen the laws relating to it?) In my opinion, this informa- 
tion is required, not only by the people of this country, 
but by this House, for a fair and full examination of the 
subject; and when J say that, without it, the report is 
incomplete and imperfect, 1 do not mean to cast any re- 
flections on the committee. In order to judge of the report 


‘correctly, we must read the laws upon which the report 


is founded; and when I have had an opportunity to do so, 
for one, I will endeavor to form a just and impartial opinion 
of their true character. I am willing, therefore, to accept 


the modification of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Fos- 


TER] and I hope he will withdraw that part of his motion 
which proposes to lay the whole upon the table. Mr. V. 
said he wished to have all the information which can be 
procured in relation to this question laid-before the House 
and the country. : ; 

Mr. WILDE said, he would not oppose printing any 
document wanted for the information of the House: it 
could hardly be requisite, however, for that purpose, to 
print ten thousand copies of the lawsin question. They. 
had long since been published in the gazcttes of the States 
which passed them, and copied into other newspapers 
throughout the Union. If they were now wanted for the 
use of the members of Congress, the usual number would 
be sufficient. But if information of this description was 
required, it occurred to him that a liberal curiosity would 
not be satisfied by looking into thelaws of two, three, or four 
States only. He trusted it would extend itself to the acts 
of every State and every provincial assembly which had 
legislated for the Indians. Much interesting matter might 
thus be embodied, very satisfactory to the curious in legisla- 
tion. An opportunity would be afforded for philosophical 
reflection on the polity of different communities, and va- 
rious stages of society. He must be allowed, however, 
to express a doubt whether any errors in public opinion 
would be corrected, the harmony of the House increased, 
or the dispassionate consideration of Indian Affairs pro- 
moted, by singling out a few laws from a few States, to be 
dispérsed over the country in the form of an appendix to 
the report of our committee. If injustice had been done 
to the Indians any where, by State Legislatures, and we 
are competent to its redress, let the inquiry be co-exten- 
sive with the evil. Why not embrace all States and all 
Indians? If our interference is proper in one instance, is 
it not equally proper in the rest? But, in any event, it 
could be necessary, in his view of the subject, to print 
only what was required for our own information; all be- 
yond that would be sheer waste. - He therefore moved to 
strike out so much of the'resolution as proposed to print 
an extra number of copies to be appended to the report, © 
and offered an amendment, which he hoped his colleague 
would accept as a substitute—‘* And, also, so much of the 
laws of the several States as relates to the Indians within 
their limits.?” ` A 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. WILDE] with his usual candor, had admitted 
that no objection to the printing of these laws could be 
made, if they were necessa1y to enable the House to de- 
cide correctly on the bill accompanying the report, but 
that they ought not to-be appended to the report; for, if 


they were needed at all, it was only for the use of the 
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House.. If this be’so, why was the printing of ‘an extra} drunkenness prevailed in a great.extent in-the navy, is ex- 


number of copies of the report deemed expedient? Ten 
«thousand copies, surely, were not necessary for the House 
merely... Was not this printing ordered on the motion of 
a.gentleman ‘from Pennsylvania, [Mi. Bucnanay] who 
urgedas’a reason for it that.erroncous impressions existed 
in many parts.of the country in relation to the subject em- 
braced in the report; and that the people ought to be put 
in possession of a document by which thesé supposed mis- 
conceptions and erroneous impressions could be correct- 
ed? Now, sir, Ido not admit that these impressions are 
erroneous; that the feeling and excitement which exist, in 
regard to this.subject, are without cause. I say-nothing 
now on that point; but.if%t be so, and this report will 
tend to remove. errors and allay feeling, and an extra 
number of copies of it has been ordered to be printed to 
effect this object, surely the laws referred to in the reso- 
lution of. my friend from Ohio [Mr. Vixron] ought to ac- 
company the report; for they, among other things, have 
tended to produce the state of feeling and of public senti- 
ment, in some parts of the country, to which allusion has 
been made. And if it be important that the report be ex- 
_tensively circulated, for the purposes suggested, is it not 
as important that the laws which are connected with the 
subject of that report should have ati equally extended 
circulation? Ought they not both to go forth together to 
the people of this country? I submit, therefore, whether 
it be entirely consistent to vote for the printing of a large 
number of the report, for the reasons which were urged in 
support of it, and to vote against printing an equal number 
of the laws to accompany it, which are supposed to have 
an: important connexion with the subject of that report. 
Mr. H. said, he would make another suggestion. Would 
it not be as well for the State of Georgia, of which the ho- 
norable gentleman is so able a representative; indeed, 
should she not desire that these laws ‘should accompany 
the report, if, as is claimed; they afford no pretext for the 
representations which have been made in various memo- 
rials presented to us, on the subject of the Indians within 
her limits? The honorable member is surely not unwil- 
ling that the people should judge for themselves; and, if 
these laws are of a nature which ought not to occasion 
any fears lest the rights of the Indians should be invaded, is 
he unwilling that the people should be possessed of them? 
Fhe amendment proposes the printing of such of the 
Jaws-of the other States of the Union within whose limits 
indian tribes exist, as extend or relate to the jurisdiction 
of such States-over those tribes. T-interpose no objection 
to this amendment, if they are appended to the report; 
though there seems to be a peculiar propriety in printing 
those referred to in the original resolution, as the Indian 
tribes within those States are those to which our attention 
has been particularly-called, in the message of the Presi- 
dent; and which the report of the.Committee on Indian 
Affairs embraces. I hupe, therefore, the honorable mem- 
ber from Georgia will consent to modify his amendment, 
soas to provide for the annexation of the laws named in it 
to the report; and let them all go forth to the people at 
one and the'same time,-and in one and the same document. 
On motion of Mr. HOFFMAN, the resolution and 
amendment were laid on the table.—Yeas, 94——nays, 42. 
The House then-went again into Committee of the Whole 
on the Judiciary bill, when Mr. SPENCER concluded 
the remarks which -he commenced on a former day 
against the bill, and in favor of his amendment. The com- 
mittee then rose.. : $ 


Farar; Frsrvary-26, 1830. 
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The House resumed.-the consideration of the resolutions 
moved by Mr. CONDICT yesterday. : 
Mr. HOFFMAN said, the supposition of gentlemen, that 


tremely incorrect. The case is not so. -He was notan 
advocate of ‘drinking ardent spirits in any form; but he 
was opposed to the interference-of the. Legislature on this 
subject; he was opposed to the proposition to commute 
the wages of seamen, if they will not drink their rations 
of ardent spirits. This is a matter he would leave to their 
own discretion; for, in attempting to devise measures ne- 
cessary to effect.this object, we must consult -the habits 


.and dispositions of the people for whom these measures 


are intended. All men are the best, judges of theirt own 
concerns: sometimes we commit mistakes; but if we are 
wrong in judging for ourselves, we may be wrong in judg- 
ing for others. The seamen and marines of the United 
States’ navy can judge as well for themselves as the Legis- 
lature. These regulations may be adapted to the army, 
wha are always supplied avith good fresh water, and have 
no necessity for the vulgar, democratic whiskey; but it 
was different with respect to the navy. He had no ob- 
jection to stopping the use of ardent spirits in the army, 
as it would, in his opinion, prevent desertions. _ Mr. H. 
said, the officers, seamen, and marines of the navy would, 
if left to themselves, follow the example set to ther by 
the country. aoe i 

Mr. REED said, if it was right for this House to legis- 
late with respect to the navy, and to prescribe rules for it, 
it is certainly equally right to legislate on. this subject. 
Dealing out spirits in the navy in small quantities tends to 
disqualify men for their duty, and.is a direct way to make 
them drunkards. Mr. B. referred to the temperance so- 
cietics which had been introduced into the debate, and 
said they contributed much to the improvement of the 
state of our society; manifestly so, to. the great joy of all 
sober men. He had no hesitation in saying he attributed 
this improvement to the temperance societies established 
in the country. We had no doubt that the adoption of this 
resolution would have good effects on the navy. It has 
been stated by the chairman of thé Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, [Mr. Drarros] that it has produced benefi- 
cial effects in the army. Why [he asked] would it not be 
attended with similar effects in the navy? Mr. R. hoped 
the resolution would be adopted. -, 

Mr. RICHARDSON said, he should be unfaithful to the 
principles by which he professed to be governed in this 
House, and in all other places, if he gave not his voice in 
support of the resolutions under consideration. The ex- 
isting law [said Mr. R.] provides that each seaman and 
marine shall be supplied daily with rations of ardent spi- 
rits. However temperate their habits, or disinclined by their 
taste or early education to the use of ardent spirits, the 
law holds out to them a strong inducement to become in- 
temperate. It is too well known to be doubted, that. the 
constant use of the quantity of spirits allowed by the law, 
must necessarily form a strong propensity to excess. The 
best judges of this matter agree that the use of ardent 
spirits gives neither vigor to the body, nor courage, nor 
any other valuable property to the mind. ~ ‘It is said. that 
men are not compelled to the use of spirits. But, sir, it 
is provided for them -by law, and by law measured out to 
them. If they reject it, they sustain'so much loss. They 
are not permitted to substitute for it articles-of real use or 
necessity. . Thus ‘intemperance ‘is virtually:imposed on 
them by public authority. And what do the resolutions 
propose? They do not propose to deny to any the use of 
ardent spirits; but they propose to the seamen:and ma- 
rines an inducement to abstain from the use of them.. They 
offer to them the option of having, instead. of their rations 
in spirits, articles that may conduce to. their comfort; or 
double the amount of their rations, to procure bread for 
their wives and children, or to provide for the seasons of 
sickness and old age. Sir, [said Mr. R.] I thank the gen- 
tlean [Mr. Convicr] who offered these resolutions. 
They do him honor as a friend to his country. : 
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I thank the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dnarton] for the able remarks he made yesterday in sup- 
port of them. . They furnish lessons. friendly to. pubhe 
virtue: . The existing Jaw cannot be défended.. ` With 
one ‘hand it holds out to those engaged in the public ser- 
vice a constant and strong inducement.to intemperance; 
and, on the other hand, the penalties of disgrace and death 
for crimes to which intemperance ‘leads. Intemperance 
is the great instigator of crimes. Its name is “ Legion,” 
and its work destruction. The gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Hon, Mr. Wicxxtrre] yesterday said, that the efforts 
made ‘by temperance societies,” and what passed in this 
House to check the vice of intemperance, would justify 
some future historian in describing this as a 
drunkards. Do attempts to prevent a vice. prove its entire 
prevalence? [said Mr. R] That gentleman has been zeal- 
ously engaged this ‘session-in the work of retrenchment. 
But itis a fair inference, to say that such efforts prove that 
this Government is extravagant and corrupt in'àlt its de- 
‘partments? The premises will justify. no-such inference 
as he thinks may be drawn from them. Sir; I have no 
hesitation in declaring it as my opinion, and long and deep- 
ly settled, that if there be one vice which, more than any 
other, threatens the liberty and the prosperity of this 
country, it is the vice of intemperance. : I therefore hope 
that the resohitions will be adopted, and that they will. re- 
ceive the deliberate and solemn consideration of the -ap- 
propriate committee. ` 

“Mr. BURGÈS said, he could demonstrate from princi- 


ples; and would undertake to do-it before any college of 


physicians, that nothing could be swallowed so invigorat- 
ing, strengthening, and healthy, as cold water. ‘He did 
not say this in jest; it was too solemn a matter to jest 
about. Nothing could be more injurious than giving him 
hisregular eleven o’clock orhisfouro’clock. Atfirst the pa- 
late of the boy of fourteen rejects the spirit, but in the mess 
room he sees, by the example of those who think cold water 
not sufficiently stimulating, that he cannot become a man un- 
til he cantakehisration. Let him follow thisuntilheisthirty 
years of age, and unless his constitution is made of stcel, 
he will be, if not a drunkard, at least a confirmed tippler; 
and then, if his mind should be by some misfortune thrown 
off its balance, he would resort to maddening potations. 
He thought if they succeeded in saving one soul from this 


perdition, they should do a deed making them worthy of 


remembrance. When all seemed to be united in restoring 
the country to the station in which it was some years ago, 
he thought the House would be acting agreeably to the 
desires of their constituents if they united with the tem- 
perance societies. s a 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said, he rose for the purpose of call- 
ing theattention of the House to certain communications 
laid: on-our tables, from the then Secretary of the Navy, 
intimately connected with the subject of this resolution; 


and, as he was now up, he would express his regret that 


any gentleman of this House wished. to. suppress the be- 
nevolent inquiry proposed to` be institùted. Mr. E. said 
there had ‘been. no resolution before Congress, this session, 
of greater magnitude and urgency. He hoped the House 
would give it a most serious attention. It is one of vital 
importance to the navy and the country. He was per- 
suaded that opposition must spring. from either a disbe- 
lief of ‘the fact, viz. the prevalence of intemperance, or 
that all attempts to eradicate or restrain it were futile. As 
to the existence of intemperance, to a melancholy degree, 
in the navy, as well as in’ the army, no one could, he 
thought, doubt. He did not wish to speak to the dispa- 
ragement of the navy: He honored, he gloried in its fame 
and gallant heroism; but as to the matter of fact, it is as 
certainvas that we are in this hall of legislation. The 
loathsome objects we meet daily wandering in our streets, 
the teafs-and broken hearts of thousands in our land, of 
parents, wives, and children, testified too strongly not to be 


believed and fet.. We have. it, too, from the highest in 
authority——from the honorable Secretary, and the officers 
in the naval service. 
navy recently informed me that a great proportion, Ithink 
he said eight-tenths, of the whipping on board of our na- 
tional ships. was. made necessary by intemperance. 
said it was'a monstrous evil; and who would doubt it, ifit 


nation of 


= = mod 


A very intelligent Heutenant of the 


He 


caused nothing else but the brutal and debasing practice 
of whipping- >` : am? 

Mr. E. said, he was astonished that some gentlemen in 
this House looked upon this subject with so much indif- 
ference, if not contempt.. Astegislators, as men, we have 
a responsible duty here to perform. We hold in our hands 
the destiny of thousands, and the well-being of multitudes 
more. Sir, we legalize drunkenness in our navy. By 
law, we provide that all, both midshipmen and sailors, shalk 
have their half a pint per day, under all circumstances, in 
fair weather as well as foul. An enlistment is. ordinarily 
for three years. Now, sit, where are the men to be found, 
who, after having this daily allowance dealt out to them for 
this period of tune, do not become the victims ofa vicious 
appetite? Itis almost impossible they should not. Some 
few there may be, who have self-government and consider- 
ation enough to resist the beneficent provision of the law. 
But hundreds comply where ten refuse. And such are 
the surrounding circumstances, that the young and inex- 
perienced cannot resist the influences upon them. We 
tempt them to taste the poison. We virtually compet 
them to do it. There are among our midshipmen boys, 
mere boys; and so, too, among our sailors. . Think, sir, of 
arranging these boys daily with the-veteran topers, to par- 
ticipate in the ruinous potation; and drink their half a pint 
—twenty-three gallons per year. Let us blush for our 
laws. Let us mourn over the desolation and death we 
scatter through the land. 

And now, {said Mr. E.J} he had to ask if nothing can be 
done? Is allremedy so perfectly hopeless, that we will 
not even inquire if something may not be done? Thein- 
telligent Heutenant, to whom {he said] he had already re- 
ferred, told him that something could be done; something 
like what is proposed in these resohitions; and Mr. E. 
said he would appeal to the good sense of gentlemen, if 
they did not believe much might be done. We certainly 
ean place before our seamen a temptation to temperance. 
This expedient has succeeded on Jand--it may on water. 
Much {he said] had been done in some parts of this coun- 
try;and, although the honorable chairman. of the Naval 
Committee [Mr. Worrmuax} had, he thought, attempted to 
ridicule the efforts of- temperance. societies, and pro- 
nounced. a sort of culogy upon that ‘democratic thing, 
whiskey,” as he repeated several times, for what purpose 
[said Mr. Ẹ.}he could notunderstand. He would lift up 
his voice, iñ this public place, in favor of these benevolent 
and efficient means of saving cur fellow-men. Health, 
reputation, riches, and life followed in their train. . The 
tears of parents and wives had been dried up, and their 
hearts made to overflow with expressions of gratitude and 
joy to the authors of these benevolent movements. Be- 
sides, sir, the experiment has been tried in naval service. 
Mr. E. appealed to France and England. The former [he 
said] useda cheap wine, and the latter beer, in their navies. 
We find, sir, [he said] in a letter from the honorable Sec- 
retary of War, laid upon our tables the other day, that, 
in his opinion, intemperance in the army cannot be re- 
strained, because the soldiers will obtain liquor from those 
who plant themselves in the neighborhood of our military 
posts and stations. He says, that the most successful ex- 
periment in the army has been to impose no restraints up- 
on the soldiers, but let them have as much, and as often as 
they want, except so far as, by rules of their own making, 


they impose restraints. © Mr. E. said he was no believer in 


this doctrine. But, however difficult it might be to pre- 
vent soldiers from getting liquor from persons in the neigh- 
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borhood. on land, no such difficulty existed in the navy- 
A ship.at sea was a little territory: by itself. -The com- 
mander could do as: he pleased; and Mr. E. said he. did) 
not believe: that ‘there would be much difficulty in inducing 
habits of temperance, if the Government would: set sc- 
riously. and perseveringly about it. 
. MrvE. said, he had detained the House longer than he 
was aware of, and would resume his seat after. reading an 
extract. or.two from the letters of Doctors Heerman, Bar- 
ton, and. Harris. At the last Congress, by a resolution of 
this House, the Secretary of the Navy was requested to 
obtain-the opinions, separately, of three, medical officers 
of the navy, whether it is necessary or expedient that dis- 
tilled spirits should constitute a part of the rationsallowed 
to midshipmen, andalo their opinion of the effect upon the 
morals and health of the individuals, and upon the charac- 
ter and discipline of the navy. In submitting these opinions, 
the Secretary says that he deems it unnecessary to add any 
remarks of his own, in illustration and enforcement of ‘the 
views therein expressed, further-than that they are car- 
nestly concurred in. Mr. E. said, he wished he could 
read the whole of those letters; but time would not admit 
of it. He would recommend them to the serious perusal 
of every. one in this House. > $ 
_ Mr.. BUCHANAN said that he had but one remark to 
make, and that was, that the practice of this House had 
of late wonderfully changed, and gentlemen discuss reso- 
lutions, proposing merely an inquiry, as if a bill on the 
subject, or the merits of the question, was before them. 
He presumed that there was no gentleman opposed to the 
inquiry which these resolutions proposed, and he hoped 
they would be permitted to pass without further debate. 
The debate was here arrested, the hour for considering 
resolutions having expired. 


SATURDAY, FeBRUARÝ 27, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolutions 
moved by Mr. CONDICT on the 25th instant; when 

‘A motion was made by Mr. CHILTON to amend the 
said resolutions, by striking out from the word Resolved,” 
inthe first resolution, to the end of the last resolution, and 
inserting the following: 

*«That the Committee on Naval Affairs be instructed to 
inquire whiether the public interest and the.cause of moral- 
ity would be most effectually promoted, by emphatically 
prohibiting the use of ardent, vinous; and other fermented 
liquors in the navy of the United States, by the officers 
and seamen belonging thereto, or by permitting a continu- 
ation of the practice of issuing them as rations in said 
service. 

“Resolved; furiher, That; in the event said committee 
shall-be of opinion. that it is expedient to continue the ra- 
tion aforesaid, inthe. naval establishment, they be instruct- 
ed.to inquire into the expediency-of providing some mode 
for procuring the discontinuance-of the use of ardent, 
vinous, and other fermented liquors in the various civil de- 
partments, and among the members of Congress,’ and 
others holding offices of either trust, honor, or profit, un- 
der the authority of the people of the United States.” 

Mr. CHILTON said that he was proud to hail the pre- 
sent day.as.a day: of ‘Retrenchment and Reform,” and in- 
deed'so many. evidences had been given ofa disposition 
to accomplish each, thatit would now amount almost to 
‘moral treason to dispute the rapid and. mystical progress 
of either... So far as relatesto ‘ Retrenchment,” upon a 


mere guess, [said Mr. C.] I should suppose that not more} 


than one hundred thousand dollars have been expended 
in arguing the-question in its various ramifications, while 
not one solitary dollar, so far as I am. advised, or can un- 
derstand,, has been saved to the Government.. Iam much 
surprised, sir, to discover gentlemen, as I humbly think, 
so vastly inconsistent, and yet so externally sensitive, and 


ferociously virtuous. These ‘<American: system. gentle- 
men,” both by precept and example, adopt, in-my opinion, 
a doctrine wholly at war with the provisions of the present . 
proposition, and their former declarations. » They -have. 
been clamorous for the ‘* Tariff,” the encouragement -of 
«Domestic Industry,” and an increase of the duties on the 
importation of articles manufactured abroad. One of the 
staples of the Western country is whiskey, into which, by 
distillation, the farmers convert their immense surplus 
of corn, rye, fruit, &c. To have a market for this article, 
we must have consumers: to prevent its consumption, no 
legislative sanctioncan be adequate. © Sir, I am no friend 
to intemperance, either on land or at sea; but I think it 
infinitely better to abandon the votary of intemperance. to 
his fate, than to abridge the natural liberties of man. 

I make the remark, and I make it seriously, that legis- 
lation upon this subject is as useless as was the attempt of 
King Canute, who, flattered by his courtiers, command- 
ed the ‘tide to recede,” and was well nigh overwhelmed 
in its waves, before he discovered his presumption and 
folly. 

{Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, here rose, and 
said that he had heard the amendment read, and it appear- 
ed the object of the gentleman was merely to indulge his 
humor. The SPEAKER, nevertheless, decided that Mr. 
CHILTON was in order. Whereupon, he proceeded as 
follows. ] ` . 

Mr. Speaker: I must ask the gentleman’s pardon for 
his polite interruption of me, while I was surely not inter- 
ruptng him. I understood perfectly well what E had in- 
tended to say, and what it wasin order for me to say; and ifthe 
gentleman will look more deeply into the question present- 
ed, and anticipate me with slower progress, he will per- 
ceive that I am in good-earnest, and not playing with either 
the feelings or time of the House. But, sir, as I before 
remarked, while we are extending through so boundless 
a range the work of ¢*Retrenchment,” I should be gratifi- 
ed to despatch for its helpmate the fair nymph Reform.” 
Surely its way is lovely—its dimensions being small, and 
the company of a twin sister cannot be unacceptable. 

Whether this “reform” in the navy is to be charged 
under the head of ‘cleansing the Augean stable,” or 
whether it properly falls under some other. head, I will 
not pretend to say. But I will say that the legislation is 
as partial in its effects and character, as was that which I 
witnessed in.this House a few days since; when gentlemen, 
who even denied me the yeasand nays upon a proposition 
to “retrench”. their own wages, voted to discontinue the 
humble draughtsman of this House. I am determined in 
this case, as in that, to try the liberality of gentlemen, and 
to ascertain whether they are as. willing to, “retrench” 
their own allowances of intoxicating liquids, as they are 
to limit those of others. 1 venture to predict that in this, 
as in the instance alluded to, there ‘will be opposition to 
having the question taken by yeas and nays. ft behoves 
me to show why my substitute should be adopted. Itis 
here attempted to bargain with men to become “virtuous.” 
I am reminded, sir, of a maxim which I learned at an 
early age, and in which experience has confirmed me, to 
wit, . that :“¢ virtue: which, required to be watched, is not 
worth watching.” > Vows to be temperate (where the.re- 
straintsimposed by public sentiment—by the endearing and 
heart rending tears whith often flow around the domes- 
tic fireside—aided by the claims of helpless innocence)— 
areall insufficient. If the pride of character cannot avail, 
money cannot. sa 

The question to agree to this amendment was decided 

in the negative. : 
Mr. PEARCE then said, he was prepared to express 
his opinions on this subject; but as he presumed the House 
had heard enough on it, he moved that the resolutions 
lie on the tables which motion was negatived: yeas, 57-- 
nays, 108. 
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The previous question was called for by Mr. STERI- 
GERE; and, being demanded by a majority of the mem- 
bers present, the previous question was put and carried; and 


The-main question was then put, viz. Willthe House 
agree to the resolutions as moyed by Mr. CONDICT? 


And passed in the-affirmative. 


Monpay, Marcu 1, 1830. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BURGES presented a memorial from. the yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends in New England, and 
moved to have it referred to the same- Committee of the 
Whole to which was referred the report of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and to have-it printed. The question 
was divided; and on the motion to print, a very animated 
. debate arose. ; - $ 

[Some remarks were made: against the printing by two 
or three gentlemen, which our reporter did not catch; no 
debate being anticipated on petitions. ‘When ‘he came in, 

Mr., WHITTLESEY had the floor. ] 

+ Mr. WHITTLESEY said, the objections urged by the 
gentleman from Georgia, against printing the memorial, 
were, that the expense would be onerous on the treasury; 
that the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs had 
been made, and therefore that the publication of the 


memorial was unnecessary for the action of the committee, 


or of ‘the House,,and that the memorial might reflect on 
the committee. Mr. W. said, in relation to the expense 
of printing the memorial, he was an. advocate for economy; 
and if he considered thé publication to be untiecessary or 
unusual, or if it could be demonstrated that the treasury 
was not able to bear the expense, he would go with the 
, gentleman in the vote he was about to give; but he said he 
much admired, in casting his eye over the House to see 
who.were opposed to the printing of this short memorial, 
they were of the number who had voted for printing ten 
thousand copies of the report on Indian Affairs, without 
hearing it read, or knowing the contents of it, and who 
had forced the question on the House by calling the pre- 
vious- question. He said it was a subject of much astonish- 
ment with him, that gentlemen should be so profuse in 
expending the public money on one day, and so remark- 
ably economical on another. He said he thought it a little 
remarkable that it should be objected by any gentleman 
from the State of Georgia, that the committee had report- 
ed, and therefore that the printing was unnecessary. Fle 
said he had, since the question was under discussion, ex- 
amined the executive documents, and he there found that 
there were many memorials printing on the application 
of the gentlemen from Georgia ‘and South Carolina, re- 
monstrating against imposing any additional duties on im- 
orts. 
hese memorials, and tlie order of the House to print them? 
Would the gentleman havé been cohtented, and would he 
have remained. silent, if there had been an objection by 
any stipporter of the great protective system, against print- 
ing those memorials which were sent here by agricultu- 
ral societies and by individuals. By looking at the dates 
when these memorials were presented, [said Mr. W.] it 
would be found that they were ordered to be printed both 
before and after the Committee on Manufactures had 
made their report. The application, then, [said Mr. W.] 
was not without precedent. ` As to there being any thing in 
the: memorial that would reflect on the committee, he said he 
thought that extremely improbable, from the highly re- 
spectable source from whence it emanated; and he believed 
when it was inspected, he thought it would be as temperate 
at least as the memorials to which he had referred... He 
said he thought the objections entitled to but little weight, 
and'expressed a liope that the printing would be ordered. 
Mr. HUBBARD, of New Hampshire, said, if this memo- 
rial had been’ presented to the House before the Commit- 


Has the gentleman forgot the presentation of 


tee on Indian Affairs had reported, would it have been 
printed? Would the House have ordered in the first instance 
its publication? Certainly not. Such a course had been 
unusual. Such a course would not have-been taken with 
this memorial. It would have been referred at once to 
the committee for their examination, for their considera- 
tion, and for them to have reported upon. . This has been 
the course which similar memorials have taken during our 
present session. And it is the uniform course of proceed- 
ing in legislative assemblies. “Why, then, I would ask, 
will you order this single’ memorial, at this time, to be 
printed? The only reason which I have heard offered in 
favor of such a course is, that in as much as the committee 
have reported on the memorials which have been refer- 
red, and as this cannot therefore receive the consideration 
of the committee, there would bea propriety and fitness 
in causing it to be printed for the use of the members of 
this House, who must soon be called upon to act on the 
subject matter of this memorial. And this of itself would 
be, in-my opinion, a sufficient reason, if the memorial 
now before us contained any new views, or any different 
considerations from those which have already been con- 
sidered. And I was, sir, much gratified when the gentle- 
man from Georgia called for the reading of this paper. I 
gave particular attention to it. I was anxious to ascertain 
whether the memorialists had set forth any new views of 
this all-absorbing subject—whether they had urged any 
reasons different from those which had been inserted in 
other memorials which had already received the attention 
of. the committee, and upon which they had already act- 
ed; and the views the committee entertained in relation to 
them, were clearly and distinctly embraced in the report 
which they had already presented, and which the House 
had already ordered to be printed, and which report 
would soon be placed on our tables. But, sir, I take the 
liberty to inform the House that, as far as the reading of 
this memorial proceeded, not a single new view was taken, 
not a new argument was set forth, not an additional rea- 
son was urged, which have not already claimed the de- 
liberate attention of the committee. I ask, then, sir, why 
order this single memorial at this time to be printed? If 
it had contained views, if it had been replete with con- 
siderations not embraced in those which have already been 
presented, referred, and acted upon, I would most cheer- 
fully agree to the printing of it. I am entirely disposed 
to give to the people all the information on this subject 
which can be obtained. But 1 am wholly unable to dis- 
cover any good and sufficient reason why this single me- 
morial, at this particular time, should be printed. 

I most freely admit, sir, that it has‘emanated from a 
highly respectable society in New England. I know that 
society well. Some of this family reside in my own neigh- 
borhood; and there is not a man on the floor of this House 
who entertains.a higher réspect for the Society of Friends 
than myself. My opposition to the printing of this me- 
morial does not arise from any disrespect to the memo- 
rialists. d 

But, sir, it does appear to me (perhapsI may be wrong) 
that, at this time, after the report of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs has been presented, should the House order 
the memorial just offered to be printed, containing no new 
views from those-which have already been considered -by 
that committee, it would seem to declare, as the sentiment 
of this House, that the reasoning of the committee on this 
subject had not been satisfactory, and that the House 
would now order this memorial to be printed, to impugn 
the report of the committee, and this even before that report 
had received the deliberate consideration of the House. 

Regarding it in this light, I cannot but: consider the 
printing of the memorial at this time, and under- these 
circumstances, as in some measure reflecting on the do- 
ings of the committee. I must therefore oppose the pro- 
position. a i 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, asked if there was not|will say that the gentleman must be mistaken as to. his mo- 
some difference between the claims of the present admin-|tive. We have the charity to believe that he is mistaken. 
istration and those of the last. The President was elected| The other objection which has been urged -against the 
by a large majority; hé was looked up to for a renovation, | printing of this document, is more extraordinary still. It 
and such,a one as should secure to the people their Je-|is not extraordinary that the House should shudder at im- 
gitimate rights... The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Warr-jcurring an expense of five dollars in printing; but it. was 
TLESEY|-had said that the tariff memorials of South Caro-|a little wonderful that a New England gentleman [Mr. 
lina and. Georgia. were. printed at the expense of the} Huszarp] should get up in his place, and say the memorial , 
Government, and the Southern gentlemen made no objec-|should not be printed, lest it should reflect on the report 
tion to the expense. Had the gentleman forgotten that}of the Committee on Indian Affairs; lest it should reflect 
memorials from the manufacturing districts were printed |on a report which he had not read, and with the contents 
also? . The gentleman should remember that the system|of which he was not acquainted! Who ever said he re- 
there forced upon us took money from the pockets of the | flected upon that report? In the name of all that is mer- 
Southern people without.their consent, and put it intojciful, pure, or intelligent, who ever dreamed of such a 
the.pockets of the people of the Northeast, without re-|thing--who ever thought of it, who suggested it? No one. 
turning to the Southern people an equivalent. Heremem-|It has not been mentioned. Our object is to obtain con- 
bered the mammoth petition upon that subject, which was|trary views, opinions, and arguments, to read, collate, and 
rolled into the House from Boston.. He had been told by|compare them. Who ever before deemed that receiving 
a respectable gentleman from New England, that one, orja memorial was reflecting upon the report of a committee? 
that some of the signers of that memorial had just im-| But perhaps the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ported one million seven hundred thousand pounds ster-}] Hcusanrp] meant a sort of logical reflection; as if, because 
ling worth of foreign goods. With respect to the printing | the committee has published a report, if we subsequently 
of the present memorial, he repeated now what he said|receivea paper containing different views, it indicates that 
before, that it was unnecessary to print it, for the vanity | the House thinks the committee has not gone exactly right. 
of the authors, if nothing else, would induce them to pub-| Weare told by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
lish it. He thought the printing would be a useless ex-| Tuomrsoy] as if to sanctify the opposition to this motion, 
pense of public treasure. If there was more information| that the things done under the last administration are not 
upon this subject before the people, it would appear that] to be looked to as precedents for what we shall do under 
in some; of these intermeddling memorials Georgia has|this. He seems to say that, because General Jackson was 
been wantonly aspersed, and that the claims of Gcorgia| elected by such an overwhelming majority, the people 
are founded in justice, and nothing but sheer justice. are not to expect to have their memorials printed! I am 

_Mr. BATES. made a few remarks in reply, in which he} willing to admit that the President was elected not only. 
said the time spent in the discussion of this motion was|by a plurality, but by a majority, and that be had every 
Worth twenty times told more than the printing. How | vote if the gentleman pleases, but even then I do not see 
did the gentleman from Georgia know that the vanity of|through the reasoning of the gentleman. Ido not know 
the Quakers would induce them to publish this document? | what he would say, unless he means to be understood that, 
He apprehended the meeting and the memorialists were] in these days of reform and retrenchment, the President 
influenced by very different motives. Mr. B. referred to] will propose, and this House will save all the money that 
the course which had been pursued during the scssion by | was lost under the last prodigal administration! 
the gentleman from Georgia. Hardly a memorial had been) Mr. HUBBARD said, the member from Rhode Island 
presented upon this subject, but it must lic one day upon | has observed ‘tit was a little wonderful that a New Eng- 
the table--one-day for those gentlemen to inspect it, |land gentleman should get up in his place, and say that 
before it was ‘referred to the committee. But when the}the memorial should not be- printed, lest it should reflect 
committee made their report, no delay was allowed. ‘They]on the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs; lest it 
called for the printing, and there must be no delay~—not aj should reflect on a report which he had not read, and with 
moment. The reading of it also was denied; and the print-|the contents of which he was not acquainted.” Now, sir, 
ing of ten thousand copies was ordered, without our know-|I am the member to whom the gentleman has so courte- 
ing any thing about the contents. But now, when a me-|ously alluded; and why and wherefore, -he perhaps can 
morial camé from the other side, and we asked for the|tell, but { cannot. Sir, Lam from New England; and I 
printing of it also, the gentlemen object to it. Oh! itis|rejoice in that consideration. And when I shall misrepre- 
very expensive! it is altogether useless! He hoped the me-|sent the interests of my own State, or the interests of 
morial would.be printed. New England, then let the gentleman express his asto- 

Mr. BURGES said, he was refreshed and invigorated | nishment at my course. When that gentleman takes occa- 
when. he found no arguments offered against the printing}sion here to allege that I have not seen, examined, and 
but such as were offered. It would cost too much to print} well considered the report of the Committee on Indian 
one-and a half octavo pages for two hundred and sixteen| Affairs; when he undertakes to say that lam not acquainted 
members to read, because, if the House didnot print it, | with the contents of that report; when he undertakes to 
the vanity of the New England Quakers would induce | cast so severe a reflection upon my conduct, he states that 
them to publish it themselves! He did not wonder, after} which he does not, and which he cannot, know. His 
this declaration, that the gentleman from Georgia had sup-|attack upon.me, sir; is not only unkind in its character, 
posed the New York memorial emanated ‘from an acciden-| but wholly. unmerited as relates to myself. ‘What right 
tal assemblage: in a grog shop.” he gentleman seemed)has the gentleman from Rhode Island. to make such an 
to suppose that'no one would be induced to write such a|allegationagainst any member of this House? What right 
thing unless he wished it printed. He could inform the] does he possess to cast so foul an imputation upon me, sir, 
gentleman that it was not an extraordinary thing fora man| when I have -hardly the honor of a passing acquaintance 
in New England to know how to write. ft would not be|with him? Such insinuations and such reflections, when 
wonderful if.a laboring man, after his week’s work was} made on this floor against me, coming even from the gen- 
done, should write as. good English on a Saturday after-|tleman from Rhode Island, will not pass unheeded. Asa 
noon, as a Committee of the House.. When the gentleman | member of the Committee on Indian. Affairs, I should feel, 
objects to the printing on account of the expense, I be-jsir, as though I richly merited all the abuse which that 
lieve that to be his real motive, not because [am bound by |gentleman seems disposed to cast upon me, if I had con- 
courtesy to believe it, but because I know the gentleman. |sented that the result of their doings, that the report 
But the people will believe no such thing. The people}which had found its way into this House, had been pre- 
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sented here without my examination. And I know not} 
by what authority the gentleman from Rhode Island bas į 


before that report had been considered, I felt myself 
bound to oppose the printing of this memorial; and, sir, 


taken the liberty to assert here. that I had not examined | whether right or wrong, it was the honest impression made 


the report which proceeded from the committee of which 
Tam ameinber. Sir; I cannot fail to regard this charge 
as highly reproachful upon my character asa member of 
this Housė; and I stand here to repel it, to declare that it 
is without foundation.. And no gentleman shall take the 
liberty to utter such language in relation to myself, with- 
out at least receiving such an answer asthe character of 
the allegation would scem to call for, and would seem to 
justify. Now, [said Mr. H.] what were the remarks which 
I took occasion to make (when up before) in relation: to 
the proposition of the gentleman from Rhode Island to 
-print this memorial, and which have (wholly unprovoked 
on my part) called from that gentleman the most virulent 
strictures upon my conduct? Did I object to the printing 
on account of its being a tax upon our treasury? No, sir. 
I made'no such objection.. Did L-object on the ground of! 
withholding information ‘from the people? No, sir. T 
made no such objection. Did I object on the ground that 
the memorialists were not respectable? No, sir. Iam’too 
well acquainted With the character of the’ Friends in New 
England, to be warranted in making any such suggestion. 
Sir, L will endeavor to repeat, substantially, what I said. 

I commenced my observations with the inquiry, if this 
memorial had been presented before the committee had 
reported, would the House have ordered it to be printed? 
Isad, no; that such a. course would be unusual; that it 
would have been referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairsin the first instance, without being printed, as a 
matter of course; and the committee would have consider- 
ed it, and would have reported upon it: and that such 
had been the invariable proceeding of the. House in rela- 
tion to similar memorials; (with, I belicve, a single excep- 
tion, the memorial from the ladies in Ohio;) and this, in 
my opinion, was ordered to be printed more from a spirit 
of commendable courtesy to the memorialists themselves, 
than, from a sense of duty. 1 remarked, further, that T 
was rejoiced when the gentleman from Georgia called for 
the reading of this memorial, as I was anxious to hear it, 
and that T did hear and did understand it as far as the read- 
ing proceeded; and’ I most distinctly stated that this me- 
morial presented no new views, urged ‘no considerations, 
not already embraced in other memorials, which had been 
presented to the House, referred to the committee, and 
which had received their consideration. The views of 
the committee on these memorials had been clearly set 
forth in the report which they had presented to the House, 

I did not pretend, sir, that £ had heard read the whole 
of this memoriál. But I did state that Thad attended to 
the. reading as far’-as it proceeded; and, that no views 
were taken of the subject, which had not already claimed 
the attention of the committee; and I would -here suggest, 
that if this: paper: had ‘contained any different reasons 
which Kad not been considered by. the committec, sure t 
am that the gentleman from Rhode Island would (and pro- 
petlysin my. opinion) urge that circumstance upon the 
House as a reason for printing this memorial. But, sir, no 
such argument was offered, for no such fact existed; ‘and 
I stated, further, sir; as a reason why T opposed the pro- 
position of the gentleman to print, and which L-felt myself 
bound to state, that the presentation of this memorial, at 
this particular time, after the report of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs had been made, should the House order it 
to be printed, in as much as new views were’contained in 
the memorial, that had not'been before presented, would 
seem to declare, as the sentiment of the House, that the) 
reasoning of the Committee on Indian Affairs, that thel 
conclusions deduced from their premises, as. presented:in 
their report,-were not satisfactory to: the House; and, re- 
garding the. action-of the House: in this particular as pre- 
maturely imptgniig: the report of the committee, even 


on my mind at the time. Not that I am unwilling to give 
this to the public; if it is the desire of the gentlemen, I 
will go with them, and print all the memorials presented, 
some of which are now on the table, and some of which 
have been referred to the committee, and have been by 
them considered. If such a proposition were made, T 
would not oppose it, but I would support it. But I stated, 
further, sir, that I was not in favor of giving this memo- 
rial single handed to the public, atid on this account I 
should vote against the motion to print. These were, 
substantially, the remarks, and all the remarks, I made; 
and F ask, was it possible for any gentleman, from my ob- 
servations, not to understand that F had been a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, and, of course, presum- 
ed to be somewhat acquainted with their doings? And 
yet the very honorable gentleman from Rhode Island rises 
in his place, and expresses his perfect astonishment at the 
remarks which I, as a membcr from New England, had 
scen fit to make, and the reason which I had stiggcested 
against publishing the memorial-—that ‘it reflected on the 
report of the Committee on Indian Affairs,” and most un- 
equivocally asserted that I had, not read either the report 
or the memorial. Sir, as much disposed as I am, and as E 
ever shall be, to respect age, I never can, and I never 
will, suffer such a charge of dereliction of my duty to this 
House, as is implied in the allegation of the venerable gen- 
tleman, to pass unnoticed. Sir, this is the first time that I 
have thrown myself upon the notice of the House, and I 
much regret that the debate has taken such a course as to 
bring me into personal collision with any gentleman. 

Mr. REED observed that the gentleman [Mr. Hes- 
BARD, of New Hompshire} was altogether mistaken in ` 
point of fact, in relation to the mode of doing business in 
the House, and this error had probably led him to an erro- 
neous result. Heasks, ‘would the House have ordered 
these memorials ‘printed, before the committce had re- 
ported?” Certainly; it has been the common course of 
business in this House, when a petition is presented, if rc- 
quested and deemed of sufficient importance, to order it 
to be printed, and at the same time referred toa com- 
mittee. On the very subject now under consideration, 
two memorials or petitions have been printed. 

This-memorial comes from a class of men whom I know 
to be highly respectable, called Friends or Quakers. They 
are unobtrusive, and interfere very little with the Govern- 
ment of their country. We see few of theit petitions or 
remonstrances; at the same time, they may justly be rank- 
ed among our most valuable and useful citizens. If on 
the present occasion they have thought proper to present 
a memorial to this House, stating their views in relation 
tothe Georgia Indians, why not publish it? Why not 
treat it with the respcet and consideration due to the sub- 
ject, and those who present it? Why not treat it like 
other memorials of the same character? On what occa- 
sion has this House refused to publish a memorial pre- 
sented by so large and respectable a class of men as the 
yearly meeting of Quakers in Néw England? Let it be 
printed. Let it be read and examined! The Committee 
on Indian Affairs have no just ground of apprehension on 
account of their report upon the subject. Lf their report 
be correct, it will stand the test of argument. The me- 
morial can do it no harm. On the other hand, if the re- 
port be erroneous, it should be the desire of all to know 
it. It should be our aim to seek light and truth wherever 
to be found, and finally judge with impartiality. 

Mr. DANIEL made a few remarks, the purport. of 


which was, that there was an excitement in the country, 


owing to the want of proper knowledge upon the subject, 
and that the extra number of the report was necessary to 


enlighten the people. 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said, he did not doubt 


so ungéherous to Georgia, as were contained in the me- 
morial from the city of New York. 

Mr. STERIGERE then moved to lay the motion to print 
upon the table. : j 

Upon this motion, Mr. BATES called for the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered, and’ the motion was rejected: 
yeas, 66—nays, 108, 

The question then recurred upon the motion to print 
the memorials. 

Mr. BELL said, it was due to the House that he should 
say afew words. He did not think the opposition to the 
printing arose from the supposition that it would throw 
light upon the general subject. He had stated before that 
he thought it ought not to be printed, unless all were print- 
éd. He understood the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Hussann] to place it upon the ground that, if all 
were printed, he did not object to the printing of this one. 
When the gentlemen cxammed the memorials, they would 
see ‘that they were most of: them before the public; some 
of them were in the papers before they reached the House. 
if any light was to be gained from them, the public was 
in possession. He alluded to the productions of « William 
Penn,” upon which almost ail the memorials were found- 

-ed; the facts were the same, and thè general reasoning was 
thesame. He stated this, to repel the insinuations that the 
printing was opposed in order to withhold light. He thought 
the attention of the House should be drawn to thisfact. His 
voice would not haye been raised against this one, if he 
had Known that-a precedent had already been printed; and 
if such a motion had not been made, he now moved to print 
all the memorials at {he same time this was printed. 

` Mr. BATES said, he agreed, if the House should print 
one and refuse to print the others, it would be inyidious. 
There was not a single application to print a memorial, 
which was reflised. ‘The printing bad not been refused, 
because it had not been asked for. 

‘Mr, BUCHANAN hoped that his friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr Brrr] would withdraw his motion to amend. 
Whenever this Indian question came before the House, it 
produced a strong excitement. For his own put, he was 
determined to keep himself perfectly cool, and consider it 
as he would any other important subject. A long and an 


animated debate had arisen upon the simple question of 


printing a memorial from the Society of Friends in New 
england. For-hisown part, ever since he had held a seat 
in that House, he had always voted for printing any me- 
morial which the member who had presented thought it 
was proper to print, either for our own information or 
that of the public. He was anxious that all the light should 
be shed upon this subject, which we could obtain. But 
even if he were not so, he well knew that the attempt to 
prevent the printing of any memorial, served only the 
more to attract public attention to it, and thus give it an im- 
portance which it might not deserve, Had this motion to 
print prevailed, ‘as it usually has done, without an objec- 
tion, the memorial would have been quietly laid upon our 
tables; and there the matter would have ended. He had 
not read it; but, from the source from which it proceeded, 
it ought to be treated with respectful attention. 

Mr. B. said, he could not vote for the amendment to 
print in mass all the memorials which had been presented 
to the House on the Indian question. It was wholly un- 
necessary. Tf any gentleman, however, should ask for the 
printing of any of them, upon his own responsibility, after 
having examined its contents, he should cheerfully vote 


Vou. VL--75 


for. printing this memorial, and 
trusted that the time of thé House would not longer be oc- 
cunied in discussing this very unimportant question, ` 

Mr. GOODENOW said, lie rose: principally for infor- 
mation. There were in the House upwards of fifty me- 
morials. ` ` . i 

He undcrstood that no part of these memorials: would 
constitute a part of that report. If a memorial was pre- 
sented, containing views different from-any before advance- 
ed, only the day before the final question was taken, and 
if it was printed, he thought it was. making an invidious 
distinction between that one and those which were filed 
away. Ifthis motion did not prevail, he should’ move to 
print a memorial which he had himself presented. 

Mr. HAYNES said, he was opposed to the printing, be- 
cause it would have a tendency to keep up the delusion, 
which existed in some parts of the country. A moment’s 
consideration of the President’s message would convince 
the people that it was not intended to do any thing more 
than to induce them voluntarily to emigrate. He had ex- 
amined with some attention the legislation of Georgia on 
this subject. ‘here was nothing in the ‘acts of Georgia, 
which assumed the right to coerce the Indians to remove. ` 
It was only because he thought it would keep up a delu- 
sion that now existed. i 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, said, it was one of the-things 
between the doing of which and the not doing of which was 
of so little consequence, that it was not worth speaking 
about. Ile had voted for laying it on the table, in the 
hope to get rid of it. He hoped it would be disposed of 
as courtesy should dictate, that the amendment would not 
prevail, and that the wishes of the gentleman who pre- 
sented it should be acquiesced in. 

Mr. BELL replied, that he submitted his amendment 
merely on the ground that it was said the opposition to the 
printing was to withhold information. | If they were print- 
ed, the House would find them to contain very much the 
same matter. 

Mr. RURGES regretted extremely that he should have 
been misunderstood. Ie made a very ordinary motion 
to print a memorial from a respectable source. Gentle- 
men had accused him of making an insinuation. . He did 
not knew how to make an insinuation. He had all his life 
said, in as plain a manner as he could, the thing that he 
thought. With regard to previous remarks of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Tnomrson] he believed he had 
not used precisely the gentleman’s words, but he thought 
he had not misrepresented them. The gentleman did not 
object to it on the ground of the expense, but. because it 
was uscless expense. Now, the usclessness of the printing 
was according to the judgment of the gentleman who made 
the objection, : 

As to his reverend appearance, it was not a matter o 
his own choice; whether he should have a gray hair or not, 
was nota matter in which he had a volition. He would 
say to that gentleman. that he took no shelter behind his 
gray hairs: from any fair argument. He allowed the ser- 
vant boy to consider himself as reverend as he pleases, 
Though that gentleman’s hair was now black, it might 
happen that a time would come when allusions to his age 
would sound ungraciotis in his ear. f 

He did think the motion to print them, en masse, was 
very much like an attempt to overthrow the whole. The 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Huunanrp] did say 
that the printing of the memorial would impugn the re- 
port. This the gentleman could not know, because he 
had not read this memorial. If it impugned the report, 
ihe would not ask for the printing of it. But if it impugn- 
ied the principles of the report, he should ask to have it 
' printed, for every one in the community had aright to 
‘impugn its premises and its conclusions. When he was 
‘up before, he was not aware that the gentleman from New. 
; Hampshire was a member of the Committee on Indian Af- 
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fairs, or of course he should not have said the gentleman 
had not read the report. He was not bound to know that 
the gentleman belonged to the committee. As to this me- 
morial from the Friends of New-England, the men of 
peace, he thought it ought to be printed; and if it were 
not disrespectful to the House, he would say that he would 


himself pay the expense, which would not exceed one dol-| 


lar and a half—-of informing the House, and thus save the 
treasury from the onerous burden. ~ The step about to be 
taken would change our whole policy in relation to the In- 
dians, and decide whether we should purchase the land of 
the Indians, or expel them by force from the land of their 
forefathers. l : 

Mr. GOODENOW made a few remarks in reply to 
Mr. Bunezs, and said he hoped the motion would prevail 
toamend; and, if.it should not, he sheuld vote for the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Rhode Island. - 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he rose for the purpose of de- 
nying that the question to be hereafter decided by the 
House was of the character which had been stated by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Buners.] That gen- 
tleman had entirely mistaken its nature. He would not 
say the mistake was intentional, because he did -not be- 
lieve it was; but this he would say, that, unless it were cor- 
rected, it might do the same injury in misleading public 
Opinion, as though it had been intended. Sir, [said Mr. 
B.] we are not about to decide, as the gentleman sup- 
poses, whether we shall change the settled policy of this 
country in regard to the Indians, nor whether we are 
about to expel them by. force from the land of their fore- 
fathers. Far, very far from it. God forbid that I, or that 
any gentleman afon thi floor, should entertain the cruel 

` purpose ofusing the power of this Government to drive 
that unfortunate race of men by violence across the Mis- 
sissippi. Where they are, there let them remain, unless 
they should freely consent to depart. The State of Geor- 
gia, so far as. we can judge from her public acts, enter- 
tains no other intention. 

The question may possibly be debated here, whether 
Georgia has a right to extend her laws over such Indians 
as reside within the limits of her sovereignty.. That is a 
question, however, which will not either naturally or ne- 
cessarily arise, upon the discussion of the bill reported by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

What is the nature of that bill? It presents the strongest 
inducements to the Indians to leave a land, in which, from 
the nature of things, they never can be happy, and rejoin 
that portion of their tribe which have already emigrated 
across the Mississippi. It. proposes to them that they 
shall-have a country and a home, guarantied to them by 
the faith of the United States—by the most solemn 
pledges which the Government can make—where they 
shall be forever free from the intrusions of the white man-- 
where, under the protection of the United States, they 
may be governed by their own laws and their own cus- 
toms-—and where the efforts of benevolence and christian- 
ity. may be exerted for the purpose of elevating their 
moral and social condition. | 

And would not this be better for them, than to remain 
in a State, within the limits of which they have attempt- 
ed to establish their own sovereign authority, in defiance 
of that State? Ought we not then to kald out inducements 
to them’ voluntarily to remove to this land of refuge? 
That is the question, andthe only question which the bill 
will present. : > i 

Mr. BURGES said, he intended to say may change the 
policy of the Government. The question referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs was, whether the Cherokees 
had aright to establish a Government within the boundary 
of Georgia.. We have by solemn treaty guarantied to 
the Indians their possession of the country, and the right 
to goyern themselves init, If the conclusion of that com- 
mittee goesto show that the Indians have not the right to 


govern thernselves, then our policy towards them is to be 
changed. ` f 

Mr. DE WITT here moved the previous question. 

The main question was put on printing the memorial, 
and carried. Yeas, 106. 


Tvrspay, Maren 2, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
offered by Mr. VINTON, to print, and append to the report 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the laws of certain 
States extending their jurisdiction over the Indian tribes-— 
the question being on Mr. Fostrrr’s substitute for the re- 
solution, proposing to embrace the laws ofall the States re- 
lative to the Indians within their limits. 

Mr. BELL opposed the resolution ss unnecessary to 
the extent proposed, and, if necessary to that extent, that 
there were other documents, treaties, &c. which it would 
be as proper to include. 

Mr. TEST proposed to confine the selection to the 
original laws of the States extending their jurisdiction 
over the Indians, 

Mr. FOSTER declined this modification, and supported 
his substitute as it stood. 

Mr. STERIGERE moved to commit the resolution to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. If the printing were 
ordered, as proposed, it would take all the summer to 
prepare the collection;.and he thought the committee 
could better designate what was necessary. : 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, opposed the com- 
mitment, and advocated the original resolution, consider- 
ing it essentially necessary that the House should be in 
possession of the acts in question, to be able to form an 
opinion on the questions which the House would be called 
pn to decide at the present session, in relation to the In- 

ians. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH was also in favor of the originat 
resolution. Memorials had been received from the In- 
dians, complaining of the laws of those States as violating 
the treaties of legislation of the country; and it was neces- 
sary to, have the laws printed, that the House might de- 
cide the justice of those complaints. It was useless to 
print the laws of States from whieh no complaints had 
been received. 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed the printing of the laws, and 
appending them to the report of the Indian Committee, 
because it would smother the report, and keep it from be- 
ing read by the people. He was in.favor of the commit- 
ment. Í e. ; 

Mr. WILDE suggested the propriety of sending the re- 
solution té the committee, with instructions to select and 
report so much of the laws, treaties, and judicial decisions 
of the several States, as they may deem proper to print 
for.the information of the House, and advocated this. 
course. i 

Mr. STERIGERE accepted the instructions as a part 
of his motion. 

Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion; but just then the expiration of the hour cut off fur- 
ther proceeding for to-day. 


` Wepsespar, Marcu 3, 1830, 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
of Mr. VINTON, on the subject of printing the laws of the 
several States in relation to the Indians within their terri- 
tories, being on the amendment offered yesterday by Mr. 
Wixpr, to recommit it with instructions to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

On this amendment the yeas and nays were ordered. 

‘Mr. LUMPKIN said, in justification of the vote he 
should give, against referring this subject to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, he would ask to be indulged with 
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he should vote differently from most of those with whom 
he generally acted upon this and othér subjects. ‘The re- 
port upon the- Indian subject, already submitted by the 
committee; goes into détail, and presents their views of 
the subject m its various bearings... The various referen- 
ces containéd in the report, to treaties, laws, and other do- 
cuments, will prove thatthe committee have. not been 
wanting in labor. ; 

From the indications which have been exhibited on this 
floor, it is manifest that some individuals suspect the com- 
mittee with having made a partial report, favorable in its 
bearing to one side of the question, omitting what should 
have been submitted on the other side. It must have been 
from such suspicions as these that the gentleman from 
Ohio, in the first instance, proposed his extraordinary ap- 
pendage to the report of the committee. Admitting, as 
he did, the intelligence of the gentleman from Ohio, he 
would repeat his surprise that he shouid have so far de- 
parted from the well known custom of this House. 
the member from Ohio had proposed simply the printing 


If| ble removal of the Indians. 


Mr. POLK said, he-hoped if any laws upon this subject 
were to be printed, all of them would be.: He asked if 
Georgia was the only State to be arraigned there as hav- » 
ing passed laws on this subject. He was in favor of the 
recommitment. i x 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, rose to inquire how 
long it would take for the committee to arrange these Jaws 
for publication. : ; È 

Mr. BELL said it would be difficult to answer the ques- 
tion. It would involve the committee in responsibilities 
which they would gladly avoid. He did not conceive that 
the laws of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama, had been 
referred to that committee. He hoped, if the gentleman 
would take the pains to modify his resolution, it would be 
framed so as to be satisfactory to all. : 

Mr. INGERSOLL said, he understood the President’s 
message to refer particularly to the Jaws of Georgia, and 
those States which had lately passed Jaws upon the subject. 
It had been stated, and reiterated on that floor, that it was 
not the intention of the Government to compel the forci- 
This was the point at issue. 
He referred to the importance of having these laws in ques- 


of the laws of any State or States, for the information of|tion before the House, in order that a proper judgment 


the House, the 
been made. s 

Mr. L. said, the committee had performed their duty, 
with how'much ability it was not for him to say. He was 
content to leave that to others. 

They had already submitted to the House ail they deem- 
ed necessary and proper. Should they make a selection 
of the laws of the States, in conformity with the propos- 
ed instructions, no matter with how much fidelity and im- 
partiality, they would again be liable to the censure of 
those who are disposed to suspect them of a partisan and 
one-sided spirit. The House understood the subject’ as 

Well as the committee; whatever laws or other documents 
they might consider necessary to the elucidation of this 
subject, let them order it to be printed. Mr. L. said, as 
a member of this House, or that of a committee, he never 
would labor on responsibility. His motive in opposing 
this reference was not to avoid either; but, from a convic- 
tion that, when the committee had performed the duty 
proposed, the gentlemen who are not satisfied with the 
report of the committee, will be no better pleased. with 
their selection of the laws of the States. 

Mr, L. thanked the House for the respectful attention 
which he had uniformly received since he had the honor 
of a seat here; which consideration [he said] always ad- 
monished him not to consume a moment of the time of 
the House unnecessarily. He would therefore add no 
more, relying, as.he did, on the wisdom of the House to 
give a proper direction to this subject. 

Mv. STORRS, of New York, also gave his reasons for 
voting against the recommitment of the resolution. It 
would make. a large volume. Such a task was almost im- 
practicable. In the first place, all the laws are not here. 
it would be fitted to defeat the object. As for the laws 
of Georgia, he had been furnished with a newspaper con- 
taining them, and, therefore, for his individual use, he 
cared but little about them. 

Mr. BURGES also opposed the recommitment, on the 
ground that the printing: ofall the laws on this subject would 
sọ far protract the time, as to prevent its being acted upon 
during the present session, and it was understood that 
the laws of Georgia were to go into effect in June. He was 
about to state the effect of that law, by its giving the pow- 
er to every officer in that State, down to a constable, to 
call out the militia—[when he was called to order, the 
question being only on the recommitting of the resolution, 
and not on the merits of the law of Georgia.] Mr B. pro- 
ceeded to show the effect of attaching all other. laws to those 
proposed to be printed. It would overthrow the intention 
of the resolution, and he therefore should not vote for it. 


presumption is, no objection would have 


might be made on the subject. 

Mr. GOODENOW said, it seemed to be dangerous that 
they should not come to any decision upon this subject, 
and he would therefore make a motion which would leave 
it open to debate as now, but, he believed, bring the ques- 
tion nearer to a close. He moved an indefinite postpone- 
ment. : 

The SPEAKER informed Mr. G. that this was not a 
previous question. : ; 

Mr. GOODENOW then moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. : 

On this Mr. HUNTINGTON asked for the yeas and 
nays; but, the hour having expired, the subject. was laid 
over. 

The unfinished business of the day was laid over until 
Friday next. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 4, 1830. 
There was no debate of general interest this day. 


Fripax, Marca 5, 1830. 


The House again resumed the consideration of the re- 
solution moved by Mr. VINTON, proposing to print the 
laws of the States of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
concerning the Indians within them; and the motion of 
Mr. STERIGERE, to commit the same with instructions 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs; with the pending mo- 
tion of Mr. GOODENOW, to lay the whole on the table. 

The motion to lay the whole on the table was decided 
in the negative by yeas and nays, as follows: yeas, 68— 
nays, 108. 

Mr. WILDE then rose to address the House, but the 
expiration of the hour for debating such subjects prevent- 
ed him from proceeding. 


6 


` Garurpar, Manca 6, 1830. 
The House resumed the consideration of the order mov“ 
ed by Mr. VINTON on the 25th February ultimo. 
The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
STERIGERE on the 2d instant, to commit the said order 


to the Committee on Indian Affairs, .with. the instructions 


stated in the proceedings of the 2d instant: whereupon, 
The said instructions were, on motion.of Mr. WILDE, 
and by the consent of the mover,. modified as follows: To 
collect from the Library of Congress, or any of the execu- 
tive departments, such and so much of the colonial and 
State laws, as may there be found, respecting the govern- 
ment, privileges, restraints, protection, regulation, . pre- 
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ing, or heretofore residing, within the several colonies or 

States, respectively; so much thereof as regards: their 
lands or hunting grounds, their civil rights or disabilities, 
crimes committed,’ or contracts entered into by them; and 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction exercised by each colo- 
ny or State over them—and to ‘cause a sufficient number 
of copies of such laws, so collected, tó be printed for the 
use of the House. : oe 

Mr. WILDE rose: The House, [he said] by the vote 
given yesterday on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Goonexow] had indicated a disposition to print what- 
ever might be requisite for a proper understanding of the 
subject. The gentleman’s motion did not receive his vote, 
because he was desirous—sincerely desirous, to get this 
information... When he-asked for a withdrawal of that mo- 
tion, it was only for the purpose of stating a few facts. He 
fancied an erroneous impression prevailed in relation to 
the labor of collecting and the extent of printing these 
jaws. The gentleman, however, as he hada perfect right 
to do, thought proper to press his motion—-probably only 
to test the sense of the House, to whom it proved as un- 
acceptable as it was to himself. Tt being now obvious that 
a majority was in favor of printing all or a part of the in- 
formation sought for, the inquiry was, how our object 
could be most easily and speedily effected. He had had an 
opportunity of reflecting on this point. He had the advan- 
tage of some conversation, too, with gentlemen for whose 
opinions he entertained great respect: He intended to 
propose a slight chang in the instructions, and would de- 
tain the House with a word or two in explanation. 

: He omitted altogether the treaties inclided-in his for- 
mer proposition. He had inserted them then, rather in 
deference to what he had imagined had fallen from the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, [Mr. Bett) than for any 
other reason. These treaties, up to 1826, had been compil- 
ed and printed by order of the War Department. They 
were easily accessible to every one. Further reflection 
had satisfied him it would not be necessary to include 
them, and, in that opinion, he believed he might assume 
the gentleman himself concurred. 

He [Mr. W.] had originally proposed to print a portion 
of the judicial decisions of the States, leaving it to the 
committee to select. Perhaps he owed some of the oppo- 
sition his motion met with to that cause. He was unwil- 
ling, without strong refsons, to increase ‘the labor or re- 
sponsibility of the committee. 
they were required to abridge the decisions. To print 
them entire might impair the value of the collection, by 
increasing its bulk. On the whole, therefore, it had been 
thought best to omit. judicial decisions. The committee, 
then, if the motion were adopted, would only be required 
to select the State and colonial laws, and of these there 
would be printed merely a sufficient number for ,thé use 


of the House. 
„ He had employed an hour in. examining the State laws 
to be found in the library. The result of that examina- 
tion induced him to believe that the laws of fifteen of the 
States, which had legislated most in detail for the Indians, 
would not occupy more than sixty-three pages, printing 
them entire. Ifabbreviated, as they well mght be, not 
so much, Every gentleman, on looking at them, would 
admit there were many minute, local, or temporary pro- 
visions, that might-be safely excluded. 
the remaining nine States, little or nothing was to be found. 
‘Their statute books, or-old colonial acts, might contain a 
few laws or parts of ‘laws proper to be extracted. Assum- 
ing, however, that these nine States had legislated to an 
extent-equal.to an average of the others, ninety-five or a 
hundred pages would include.the whole. : 

„fhe time-and labor required for this purpose could not 
be muchi 


£ 


Jeftects, will compel the Indisns to remove. 


nothing. . No gentleman, he believed, would deem it wor- 
thy a moment’s consideration. We printed yearly much 
larger documents on less important subjects. He might 
instance many. The claims of the Massachusetts militia-— 
those concerning French spoliations—those of Meade and 
Beaumarchais—and, that he might not be thought to dis- 
criminaté invidiously, he would add, the claims of Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. He mentioned all these merely 
and purely as examples: He indicated no feeling of 
disapprobation. They were all, doubtless, proper to be 
printed. ‘ i 

In proposing to limit the inquiries of the committee to 
the Library of Congress and Department of State, he did 
not design to exclude light from any other quarter. He 
did it wholly in deference to the fears of gentlemen who 
apprehended delay, and the great evil of a great book. 
Both he most earnestly desired to’ avoid. Some acts 
might not, some old colonial ones probably would not, 
be found there; but, if so, gentlemen would no doubt 
supply any that might be deemed important. They 
would at least be discovered, and referred to in debate. 
Enough certainly might be collected to exhibit the gene- 
ral tone and character of legislation adopted by each 
State and colony. He thought knowledge of this kind 
would ‘hot be found uscless. If it answered no other 
purpose, it might tcach us forbearance. It was well 
said, that the first idea of justice arose from hard knocks 
between equal adversaries; of toleration, it might be add- 
ed, from mutual intolerance. Perhaps when gentlemen 
saw before them the legislation of all the colonies and 
States—when they saw and knew that others must see 
likewise whatever had been done—recently by their conn- 
trymen, or in times past by their forefathers--it would oc- 
cur to them that a community of errors might well autho- 
rize the indulgence of a little mutual charity. Some al- 
lowanee would probably be made for strong interests and 
excited passions, among people who had suffered much 
from savage violence, if it should be found that different 
societies, at distant periods, in separate provinces, had 
each acted on common maxims, adopted a similar policy, 
and treated the same subject in like manner, and with the 
same feelings. He did not mean to intimate that examples 
the most venerable could consecrate a wrong. Still less 
that any portion of our fellow-citizens were to be re- 
proached with the sins of their fathers, if sins they had 
committed, God forbid that he should reflect on the me- 
mory of those brave, but somewhat stern——honest, though 


This must be the case if|bitter zealots in the cause of civil and religious freedom, 


who, though persecuted themselves, could hardly tolerate 
toleration; and who, suffering every thing for conscience’ 
sake, endured the perils, and. hardships, and privations 
of the wilderness, that they, and their children, and their 
children’s children, might escape the house of bondage. 
All he meant to say was this: Jf his countrymen were im- 
patient of the long continued presence of their savage 
neighbors, and sometimes struggled with them in the un- 
amiable and unchristian interchange of wrong for wrong, 
it might extenuate their restlessness to.remember that 
men more patient had also, in their day and generation, 
been sorely moved to wrath by the crucland wicked cerati 
of the red heathen. 

Mr. W. said, there was a further suggestion he felt 
bound to make. We are told, we must examine the laws 
of Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama. They must be 


In the digests of} printed. And why? Not toascertain whether those States 


have a right to legislate over the Indians. No. It is ad- 
mitted; the right to legislate does not depend on the mode 
in which it may be exercised. But our course, it is'al- 
leged, should be shaped to meet the character of their 
legislation. We must inquiré whether it is such as, in its 
And why, 
then, is our- inquest to be confined to Georgia, or Alaba- 


The.expense, compared with the object, wasima, or Mississippi? -The petitions and memorials of the 
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various religious societies, public meetings, and benevo-| and others, who had been less fortunate or less zealous, 
lent ladies, aré: general in their terms. Why should we} might, if it were not too late, attend and profit by them. 
attempt to limit the operation of their disinterested and | Gentlemen might be. found there, willing to’ transmit to 
expansive philanthropy? The billreported by the com-|the legislatures and people of their States whatever might, 
mittee is general. It is intended to provide, beyond the) be found worthy of imitation, in those beneficient provi- 
Mississippi, a permanent home, subsistence, comfort, and | sions which had protected, so. effectually, the Norridge- 
the means of improvement, for such of the Indians as think | wocks, the Scatecorks, the Orondocks, and the Pigwackets. 
proper to remove. ‘Not to force them from their present| His countrymen, he trusted, were not envious or fastidious. 
abodes, nor to set them down in the wilderness to starve. | If an example were good, they would not ask who set it. 
What, then, limits our views to the Indians within the ter-/Its value was the same, whether it came from the pious 
ritory of Georgia, or that territory which was once hers?! pilgrims of the East, or the hardy pioneers af the West. 
Are we to have no feeling, but for one set of paupers, | From the practice of cither; they would. be glad to learn 
whom we are advised, in the teeth of our own contract, toj how the progress of the white, and preservation and hap- 
settle, not at our expense, upon another parish? If the! piness of the red men, might be reconciled. : 
legislation of any other State, besides those favored with] [Here the SPEAKER reminded Mr. W. that his re- 
the presence of the Creeks and Cherokees, operateshardly | marks were taking too wide a range.] 
or oppressively on ‘other Indians, may we not inquire} Mr. W. continued: He was proceeding to show some 
whether the acts of that State are not calculated in their) of the advantages which might result from the adoption of 
effects to degrade, or compel themto remove? Whatex-jhis motion. If they were toa numerous, or he had pur- 
cludes those Indians from our pity, or the legislation of sued them further than was agreeable to any gentleman 
that State from our cognizance? But the Indians of other! there, or beyond the usual license of debate, he regretted 
States have not complained. And have the Choctaws orjit. Ife had listened without impatience, while other gen- 
Chickasaws complained? : | tlemen discussed this matter with much zeal and some free- 
The merit of his proposition, if merit it had, was, that! dom. Originally he did little more than state his proposi- 
it would lay open all the information we could desire. It! tion. Nothing till now had induced him to reply. It was 
comprehended all laws, all States, and all Indians. It made! not his custom to trouble the Touse long or. often. He 
no invidious distinctions--none that could ever he consider- | would rather be tasked for silence than checked for speech; 
edsuch. | . but when he saw his motion in danger both from friends 
No gentleman had avowed an unwillingness to see the |and adversaries, he was bound to offer it his feeble assist- 
laws of his own State printed, scrutinized, and canvassed. jance. He had so shaped it now, in deference to the opi- 
He presumed-—it was his duty to presume--he took plea-/nions of others, as to secure its principal advantages, and 
sure in presuming, no such unwillingness existed. For} expose it to less opposition. His colleague, (Mr. Lume- 
his own part, he most explicitly disavowed it. There was, | xix] in particular, he trusted, would no longer oppose it, 
there should be, no'roòrn for doubt, as to him. Ivery! His object. principally had been to show how little trouble 
gentleman would see, with pride and pleasure, whatever | and how little printing it would cost: We had been threat. 
was wise and humane in the legislation of the State he re-jencd by gentleman with a huge volume, if bis motion 
presented; whatever seemed otherwise, he could doubt-|were adopted. A small pamphlet would be found sufi- 
less, justify, explain, or excuse. But it could not be re-icient. He had no affection for ponderous tomes of an 
quisite’ for the information of any one there, that the laws|kind, not even those on Indian laws or treaties. He be- 
of his own State should be presented to him. All, he sup-jlieved, with Goldsmith, if angels should write books, they 
posed, knew, and many of the members, he believed, were | would never write folios. ‘Phe recorded speeches, too, of 
professionally skilled in the laws of their respective States. | those heavenly visitants were few and short. In that they 
With those of others, it could hardly be assumed they | differed from all mortal eloquence, saintly and profane. 
were more than generally, and somewhat superficially ac-| He hoped that evcry gentleman who desired. to address 
quainted. It was the laws of States other than his own, [the Jouse, had new fully expressed his opinions of the 
then, that every gentleman most desired to see. And for! motion. He hoped it would prevail.. He hoped the laws 
the same reason that gentlemen from Ohio, and Massachu-! would be speedily collected and printed; and that they 
setts, and Rhode Island, ‘wished to look into the laws of} would proceed promptly, but calmly, toa consideration 
Georgia, and Mississippi, and Alabama gentlemen from |of the main subject, with that temper which became mat- 
Mississippi, and Alabama, and Georgia, might like to see | ter of great moment, supposed to involve so deeply the 
the laws of Ohio, and Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. rights of the States, the welfare of the Indians, the cha- 
For himself, he confessed an anxiety to behold that pater: | racter of that Housc, and the honor of the nation, 
nal or patriarchal code, (if there were any such,) under] Mr, GOODENOW rose to explain why he did net with- 
whose shade numerous and warlike tribes, such as the |draw his motion yesterday to lay the whole on the table, 
Pequods, the Mohigans, or the Narragansetts, had survived | when the gentleman who had just addressed the House 
in peace as indépendent nations, or gradually and har-lintimated his desire to speak. lt would have given him 
moniously blended with the family of their white brethren. great pleasure to have done so, and he should have done 
Those States, under whose benign protection and legis- so bad he been aware that the gentleman was going to 
lation the Indianshad increased, flourished, been civilized |communicate tothe House the information he has now 
and converted, could not be unwilling to enjoy the honora- given. My object (said Mr. G.] was to save time, and to 
ble fame of such noble and generous actions, except from lenable us to act upon this subject immediately; it is im- 
an excess of christian humility. ‘lo that rare and holy | portant it should be acted upon, and not passed over this 
feeling, wheresoever it existed, he now, and at all times, jsession. Mr. G. said he wished the question to be pre- 
did profound reverence; not with his lips merely, but he [sented in its best possible view. 
hoped with his heart also.” But in this instance, if it were] Mr. SPENCER said, it was never his object to shut out 
necessary, fór the sake of great public interests, he trust- any light which was considered for the decision of a ques- 
ed the House would do gentle violence to the retiring ition. He expressed his concurrence in the proposition 
spirit which concealed its charities. Surely, when so press- | now made, and he hoped it would be adopted without fur- 
ed, it would not withhold from others the benefit of its|ther debate. 
example, or a knowledgé of the means by which such} Mr. LUMPKIN said, that, having opposed the former 
great additions had been made‘to the sum of human hap-| project of his colleague, [Mr. Wire] and believing that 
piness. this was different from it, and calculated to accomplish 
“Those States would impart their lessons and experience, | the object he had, he would vote for it. The former pro- 
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position required the committee to print the laws of all 


the States relating to this subject—the legal decisions con- 
nected with it; and to examine, also, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. That would make the duties of the com- 
mittee too laborious, and so tedious that it would protract 
the ‘object to a period at which wë could not have time 
to.act upon it. E concur in the proposition, [said Mr. Li] 
and I hope the. House will concur in it withoùt -further 
discussion: . _ , ` 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, inquired of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wruve] whether this amend- 
ment would include the laws of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, for the last two or three years. These were 
the only laws needed to enable the House to act on the 
bill from the Committee on Indian Affairs. He said that 
the laws were not punctually received at the library. 

Mr. WILDE replied, that if the laws referred to in his 
proposition were not in the library, they might probably 
be in the Secretary of State’s office. It was with this 
view he worded his amendment. If it was not suffi- 


ciently explicit, he was willing to modify it, so as to mect] f 


the views of gentlemen. 

Mr. EVERETT thought that they 
bably. found in the office of the Secretary of War, or, 
in the Indian bureau, than in the office of the Secretary 
of State. He suggested so to modify the amendment that 
it would embrace ‘in any of the offices of the public 
departments.” ’ : 

This modification ‘was accepted 

Mr. BURGES said he would b 
history, that ‘all the laws of the s 
lation to the Indian tribes residing within them should be 
printed, But his object, in the present instance, was to 
see the laws of those States which brought us toa con- 
sideration of this question. He wished to sce the laws of 
the Southern States, which were before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and upon which the committee has report- 
ed. We have not seen these laws, and he hoped they 
would be all printed as soon as possible. 

_Mr. B. then went on to consider the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Wirow. It includes. (said he] the judicial 
decisions made on the subject of the Indians. We do 
not want them; and, if we did, it would be impossible for 
the committee to select and have them printed in any rea- 
sonable time. No historian would dare to make such a 
compilation in less than six months’ research. As to the 
laws mentioned in this proposition, no one knows where 
they are to be found. He hoped, therefore, that the com- 
mittee would not be delayed in this antiquarian research. 
- Mr. B. then proceeded to show, the ‘dissimilarity. which 
existed: between the relations of the Northern and the 
Southern States to the Indians residing within them, respec- 
tively. With the Indian tribes who resided in the Northern 
States, no treaties have ever been made; yet a remnant of 
them: still reside there. What relation, then; what con- 
nexion, [he asked] had their situation with that of the In- 
dian tribes residing in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi? 

The SPEAKER here informed Mr. B. that the hour for 
considering resolutions, &c. had elapsed. He then dis- 
continued his remarks. 


would be more pro- 


by Mr. Wiis. 
e glad, for the sake of 
everal States having re- 


Monvay, Marca 8, 1830. 


The House resumed the consideration of Mr. VIN 
TON’S motion to print the acts of Georgia, &c. relating 
to the Indians—the question being on Mr. STERIGERE’S 
motion to commit the resolution, with the instructions 
moved by Mr. WILDE. 

Mr. BURGES concluded the speech he commenced on 
Saturday on the subject, and was replied to by Mr. BELL 
and Mr. HAYNES. On the suggestion of Mr. BELL, the 
instructions were modificd, so as to omit the word “ de- 
struction,” and ‘substitute “restraint.” 


The question was then taken on the motion to commit 
the resolution, with the proposed instructions, and decid- 
ed in the affirmative, by yeas and nays—133 to 49. 
Tuzspiy, Marcu 9, 1830. 

THE JUDICIARY. 


On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 
Camuretene. in the chair, and resumed the consider- 
ation of the Judiciary bill. ` ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE took the floor, and’ addressed the 
committee until the usual hour of adjournment, when the 
committee rose. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1830. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved the following resolution, viz. 

Resobed, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to bring in a bill allowing a drawback of nine 
cents per gallon on all rum distilled in this country from 
oreign molasses, when such rum is exported to a foreign 
country. j 

Mr. ANDERSON accompanied his motion with remarks 
in its explanation and support, which he had not conclud- 
ed when the expiration of the hour interrupted him. 


JUDICIARY BILL. 


On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, the House then resolv- 
ed itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. CAMBRELENG 
inthe chair, and resumed tke consideration of the Judiciary 
bill, f 

Mr. WICKLIFFE addressed the committee in continu- 
ation of his remarks of yesterday; and, when he concluded, 

Mr. SPENCER, of New York, rose, and spoke in reply. 

Mr. DANIEL then renewed his motion to amend the 
bill in the manner heretofore proposed by him. When 
the amendment was read by the Clerk, 

The committee, on the motion of Mr. DANIEL, rose, 
reported progress, and asked and obtained leave to sit 
again. 

EThe following is a full report of the remarks of Mr. 
WICKLIFFE. ] 

The bill under consideration [said Mr. W.] is admitted, 
by all who have participated in the debate, to be of vital 
importance to the Union. It proposes to extend the ju- 
diciary system of the United States to that portion of this 
confederacy, which, under its present organization, is ex- 
cluded from all participation in that important department 
of our Government. To do this, it is believed- to be ne- 
cessary to increase the number of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court. If the subject does not of itself possess 
sufficient interest; if the able and talented gentlemen who 
have already favored the committee with their views, have 
not been able to impart to it importance sufficient to elicit 
the attention of the members, whose duty it will be svon 
to decide upon it, I despair of success in any effort of 
mine. 

But, sir, I owe a duty to my constituents, to myself, as 
a member of the judiciary committee, and to that com- 
mittee, which I must discharge, however unsatisfactory to 
myself, or painful to those who honor me with their at- 
tention. 

Sir, this is no new subject thrown upon this House, it is 
no innovation upon the established institutions of our coun- 
try. It is one to which the deliberations of every Con- 
gress for the last ten years have been invited, by the mes- 
sages of three successive Presidents of- the United States. 
It is not connected with the party politics of the day, and 
should be discussed and decided, with reference to the 
question itself, as one worthy of a liberal and enlightened 
judgment. 

The constitution vests the judicial power of the United 
iStates in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
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as Congress, from time to time, may ordain and establish. 
Whatever inferior courts Congress shall ordain and esta- 
blish, should alike extend themselves to the whole Union. 
The.system should be one system for all the States, uni- 
form in its character, and harmonious in its action. 

At the commencement-of the Government, uniformity 
in the organization of the judiciary department was pre- 
served throughout the then thirteen States; and, in every 
change of the system since made, uniformity has. been se- 
dulously preserved. : g 

For a moment allow me to call your attention to the his- 
tory of the judicial system of the United. States, as illustra- 
tive of what I have said upon this subject: 

In 1789, Congress, in obedience to the mandate of the 
constitution, organized the Supreme Court, and establish- 
ed the district and circuit courts in the several States, and 
imparted to them severally most of that jurisdiction which 
they have since exercised. A district and a circuit court 
was established in each State, and the Supreme Court 
was constituted of six justices. The Union was divid- 
ed into three circuits, the eastern, middle, and south- 
ern circuits. Two of the justices of the Supreme Court 
were required to hold, jointly, two terms in each year, in 
each of the States, besides two terms of the Supreme 
Court, at the seat of Government. In 1792, the justices 
themselves, in a memorial to the President of the United 
States, complained of the onerous duties exacted of them 
under the act of 1789, and declared their inability to per- 
form the labor which that act imposed upon them. This 
memorial was made the subject of Executive communica- 
tion to Congress, and, in that year, instead of three cir- 
cuits, six-were created, and one justice of the Supreme 
Court was required, in conjunction with the district judge, 
to hold the circuit courts in each State, twice in each year. 

At that time, sir, our population did not exceed six mil- 
lions; ouf Union was composed. of thirteen States; the 
banks of the Ohio formed, in fact, our western boundary. 
The Congress of 1789 did not then think six judges of the 
Supreme Court were more than necessary to the discharge 
of the high duties confided by the constitution and laws to 
that tribunal. The judges theniselves, and the Congress 
of 1792, believed that the duties imposed by the judiciary 
act of 1789 were too onerous; and they divided the labor 
of the circuit duties. From that day to this I have never 
understood that those justices had not enough todo. In- 
deed, I have often heard it said they had more labor to 
perform than they could well discharge, in justice to them- 
selves and to the country. Now, sir, when the number 
of States has nearly doubled; when. our population has 
increased from six to twelve millions; when our commerce 
has extended itself to every country and clime; our rela- 
tions as political communities have increased in importance, 
and every day becoming more and more delicate; the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cnawronn] is ready to 
start these judges upon a judicial race over twenty-four 
States twice in each year. The gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Spexcenr] conscious that his friend from Penn- 
sylvania. has exacted more than human labor can accom- 
plish, stops the judges at the limits of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, and. proposes to give to these States 
a provincial judge, a judge with full and ample salary, but 
he is not permitted to take his seat upon the Supreme 
Bench, that is, the judicial sanctum sanctorum, which must 
not be contaminated by a western man. The one propo- 
sition is, of itself, utterly hopeless of success, and the 
other cannot be regarded, though not so intended, but as 
an insult to the States who are thus marked by the exclu- 
sion alone as applicable to themselves. 
thing like this of the gentleman from New York, was re-| 
ported by the judiciary committee, in 1823. That system, | 
however, allowed the provincial justices, when it should 
please God to remove by death any of the then justices of 
the Supreme Court, to take the place thus vacated. It} 


met with one universal condemnation from the nine west- 
ern States, and was by the committee abandoned, as ut- 
terly offensive to those whom it proposed to benefit. Such, 
I have no doubt, will be the fate of so much of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York as proposes to 
send to these three proud and gallant States a provincial 
judge. 

I proceed, sir, with the history from which I have been 
diverted in a moment’s reply to a part of the opposition to 
the bill under consideration. i 

The system remained under the organization of 1792, 
until that eventful period in the political history of our 
country, the month of February, 1801. The party then 
in power, but which was soon to retire, under the indig- 
nant frowns of an insulted and abused people, looked to 
the judicial department of our Government as a point of 
safe retreat--a point from which they could renew their as- 
saults upon their conquerors, the people; and succeed in 
establishing principles in our Government, which the con- 
stitution did not warrant, and which the people abhorred. 

In that year, the judicial system of the United States was 
changed. The Supreme Court was to consist of the six 
justices then in commission, to discharge appellate duties 
only. Thus separated from the States, and the people of 
the States, the judges were destined to become the mere 
engines of power, devoted to the establishment of a great 
consolidated government, and regarding the States as mere 
corporate existences, deriving their power from, instead 
of imparting it to, the General Government. 

The better to effect this grand purpose, six circuits 
were enacted, and three circuit judges in each circuit 
were appointed, besides the district judges then in com- 
mission. i e 

It will only be necessary to look to the then state of the 
times, and to the names of such judges as were commis- 
sioned, some in the hour of midnight, to justify the infer- 
ences which I have made. ; 

This system did not require the test of experience to sa- 
tisfy the American people of its enormity-~its want of 
adaptation to the system of government, such as the Union 
was and ought to be; and so soon as they could lay their 
hands upon it, they erased this federal citadel to the foun- 
dation, and rebuilt that of 1789. ; 

Between 1789. and 1807, Vermont, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Tennessee had been admitted into the Union, and, in the 
latter year, (1807,) aseventh justice was added to the Su- 
preme Court, to reside in the seventh circuit, and to hold 
circuit courts in the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. Vermont was added to the eastern circuit; and 
thus the system of 1789 was made to expand itself, and to 
embrace these four new States, and has continued from 
that time to the present moment. 

It has given to our nation a character, at home and 
abroad, for judicial intelligence and weignt of character, 
which the gentlemen opposed to this bill have been emu- 
lous of each other in praising. 

Iwill not detract from the just claims of our national ju- 
diciary, nor will I speak of it irreverently. 

I have no incense to burn at the altar of any department 
of this Government; and if 1 had, it would not burn at 
that of the judiciary. be 

‘That department, like every other, is filled by men liable 
to err, and responsible to the people, whom 1 regard as 
the supreme power in this Government. To them and to 
their will I acknowledge my obligations; and, in the exe- 
cution of that will, as their representative, I will speak of 
the other co-ordinate departments of their Government as 


A system some-j1 think they deserve. : 


‘Phis is in theory, and should be in practice, a repre- 
sentative Government, in all its departments. The Exe- 
cutive, in his appropriate sphere, is no less the agent or 
representative of the people, than the members of this 
House, though his functions are different. The judges 
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must be regarded as the agents or representatives of the 
people, in the discharge of their functions in the judicial 
department of this Government. f 

‘The doctrine which repudiates the idea `of representa- 
tion’ in the judicial department, is anti-republican, is at 
war with the genius of: our institutions. S 

Gentlemen startle at the idea of judicial representation, 
and say they dé not comprehend it. If they do, they 
have not dealt fairly by those who believe that there ought 
to exist in that, as in every other department, the repre- 
sentative principle. 

The member. from New York [Mr. Srnone] seems to be 
astounded at its mention. He never before heard of the 
idea of ‘* judicial representation.” In his mind, it must 
mean, if I have his words correctly, the representation of 
the prejudices, the passions, and the factions of the pco- 
ple. There is a class of politicians in this country, who 
have always, when speaking of the people, supposed them 
to. be governed alone by prejudice, passion, and faction. I 
will riot say that the gentleman belongs to that class, but 
he will pardon me for entertaining an opinion more favor- 
able:of the intelligence and virtue of the people. They 
are capable of thinking, reasoning, and acting, free from 
prejudice or passion. : 

The other gentleman from New York [Mr. Spencer] 
repudiates, in strong terms, as wholly-improper, the idea 
of preserving in our judicial department the. representa- 
tive principle. Indeed, he seems to go further upon 
this subject than hig colleague. He would have the judge 
unknown to the people, and. the people unacquainted 
with the judge. He would have the judge, in order to 
preserve him from the contaminating influence of the peo- 
ple among whom he is to administer the laws, reside as 
far as possible from them, to be sent among them ata dis- 
tance Fom where he resides. 

-If these views be sound, if there be any thing in them 
consistent, with propriety, and in harmony with the princi- 
ples of our Government, it would be well to test them by 
experiment. Letùs disband our own judicial corps, and call 
upon the chancellor of England, the judges of the courts 
of King’s bench and common pleas, to visit us, and decide 
upon the rights and liberties of our citizens. They would 
be as likely as any set of men, if not the most so, to preserve 
untarnished the new and pre-eminent qualification of a 
judge, a total ignorance of the people of. the United 
States, and consequently the genius and spirit of their in- 
atitutions, which depend upon public opinion for their ex- 
cellence and pre-eminence of character. : : 

For my own part, I'am wholly averse to the idea of 
importing judges as we import our cattle, under the hope 
of improving their breed. , 

When my rights are involvedin a judicial contest, I like 
to know something of the men. who are about to. decide 
upon them. Whena judge is known tothe people among 


whom and for whom he administers justice, to be a man of 


high character, undoubted integrity, and legal attainments, 
his decisions give satisfaction, and inspire confidence in the 
public mind. Not so with a judge of whom the people 
know nothing. 

I will tell the gentlemen what I understand by judicial 
representation. 

"Jn the first place, as this is a representative republic, I 
would not have upon the bench a monarchist in principle. 
IT would have the judges responsible to the people; and, 
if I were about to form a constitution, I would limit the 
term of their office, and remit them to the appointing 
power, at stated periods: es ; 

“Lo. come to the question now under discussion: -In the 
ge ation of a court, such as that of the Union, whose 
- Jurisdiction is defined by the constitution of the United 

States, whose powers arc co-extensive with the bounda- 

vies of twenty-four distinct and sovereign States, the same. 

system should be extended to each State. In making the 


appointments to office, I would look to the various geo- 
graphical divisions of these sovereign communities, and 1 
would make the selectjons from among'the citizens of those 
States, with a view to give to each its due and relative pro- 
portion and weight in the judicial department. To illus- 
trate my idea, I would extend the present judicial system 
to those six, Imight say nine States, to which it has not 
been extended. I would give to those States, when di- 
vided into proper circuits, a judge selected from among 
the citizens of those States, to reside within the respective 
circuits, and administer justice in the inferior courts, and 
to repair, once in each year, to the seat of Government, 
bringing with them each a knowledge of the local laws 
and judicial decisions of the respective States, and, if 
gentlemen will have it so, possessing, in common with 
the people, those principles of government, and attach- 
ments to our institutions, so necessary to make a man either 
a good politician or a sound judge. $ 

To illustrate my idea of judicial representation further, I 
need only advert to the fact that your court is now com- 
posed of seven judges—six of whom reside on this side 
the mountains, and administer justice in courts of original 
jurisdiction in States containing a population of about seven 
millions, while nine States, witha population little short of 
five millions, is left with but a single judge, and he con- 
fined to three out of the nine States. 

If the honorable gentleman will, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, imagine the entire vacancy of the Supreme Bench, 
and that the President would be weak or wicked enough 
to appoint the whole seven from the State of Kentucky or 
Ohio, and the Congress of the United States unjust 
enough to say, by its legislation, that, in the six New Eng- 
land States, and in the “great State” of New York, there 
should not be held a circuit court, they will then have a 
just conception of my idea of judicial representation. My 
word for it, sir, if that were the case, and it were neces- 
sary to extend the system to these States, to increase the 
number of judges to nine or ten, this bill would pass. 

I put it to the candor of gentlemen to. say, if it is con- 
sistent with their own notions of equality in the States, 
with their own notions of justice tothe people west of the 
Alleghany, that the present system, limited as it is, shall 
remain when these States, in their sovercign character, 
present their high claims to the Congress of the United 
States, demanding the extension of this system to them, 
and claiming, as they have a right to claim, an equal parti- 
cipation in the administration of this Government in all its 
departments. ; : 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hunrrxeron} 
has informed us, that the complaint of Indiana, Tlinois, 
Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, is not that 
their business is nut done, but that it is not as well done 
as-in the other States; that there is no business in the new 
States to justify the extension of the system; and he has 
resorted to the docket of the Supreme Court to ascertain 
the number of appeals there depending, in order to ascer- 
tain the number of causes annually instituted in those 
States. The gentleman must be aware that this species of 
evidence is not entitled to weight, and does not justify the 
conclusion to which it has conducted his mind. He has, 
however, found some causes from all of those States, and, 
therefore, is forced to admit that there are some causes 
instituted and tried in the district courts of those States. 

If, however, he had extended his examination of that 
docket, he would have discovered that fromhis own State 
(Connecticut) there was not a single appeal depending in 
the Supreme Court; and he would not be willing to assert, 
| on this floor or-elsewhere, that there was'no judicial busi- 
ness jn the cireuit court of that State, or that there was 
no necessity for a court of the United States to sit in Con- 
necticut. 

If the gentleman had been’ familiar with another fact. 
that in the new States the amount in controversy in eac), 
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suit is seldom equal to two thousand dollars, which is neces- 
sary to give the Supreme Court jurisdiction, he would have 


at once perceived the reason why 4 greater number of ap- | justice. 


peals are not annually pending in-that court from the new 
States. From this‘circumstance, too, he might have seen 
the ‘greater necessity of affording to the litigants in those 
States the security to private rights derived from having the 
opinion ofa court composed of two judges instead of one. 
~ Bat the gentleman has: another. reason why he will not 
extend the system to the new States, and that is, because 
there are no petitions presented to Congress, requesting 
the extension. Sir, I will say to- the gentleman, the 
Western people are not a petitioning people. They look 
to their representatives on this floor to express their wants 
and feelings, not in the tone of humble petitioners, but in 
the higher language of demand and remonstrance. And 
when he hears from the true representatives of those 
States, he will hear but one voice, and that will be, the 
States and the people of those States demand the passage 
of the bill on your table. 

Upon this subject, however, the Western States and the 
people of thosc States, feeling the manifest injustice which 
has so long been done them, have not- been silent; they 
have, by memorials from their Legislatures, and by the 
people, demanded of the ee of the United States 
the extension of the present judicial system tothem. ‘They 
desire no change, no alteration of the system, but require 
that it shall be made to embrace them in its practical ope- 
ration, and that their full relative weight, as component 
parts of this confederacy, may be felt in the judicial, as it 
1s felt in every other department of your Government. 

Sir, I hold in my hand memorials from the Legislatures 


If there be one obligation paramount to another upon 
a government, it is, a speedy and sound administration of 
This we have not heretofore had in the Western 
States, and we have felt the baneful effects of its 

The member from Connecticut, as also the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, have taken occasion, in this dê- 
bate, to allude to the relief laws of Kentucky, and said the 
State court had declared them to be constitutional, and the 
United States’ court had given a contrary decision. From 
this erroneous assumption of fact they have predicated the 
charge, that the public had lost confidence in the State 
tribunal; consequently, the docket of the United States’ 
circuit court of that State had been greatly increased. 
Though it is not necessary for my argument to correct the 
statement, I could not feel that I had discharged my duty, 
as one of her representatives, if I passed over this uncalled 
for allusion by the gentlemen to the internal policy of the 
State of Kentucky. The fact is directly the reverse of 
what the gentlemen state it to be. I state the fact, that 
the court of Kentucky decided some of the relief laws un- 
constitutional; the Supreme Court never did. This relief 
system, Mr. Chairman, was a domestic, a family quarrel, 
well understood in the State, but not understood out of 
it, The gentleman from Connceticut will perhaps be sur- 
prised when I tell him, that he has now in his own State 
a much worse and more outrageously unjust law, upon 
the subject of collecting debts, than we ever had at any 
time in Kentucky. At a time of great pecuniary distress, 
produced by the revulsion in trade, the destruction of a 
foreign market by the universal pacification of Europe, 
the depreciation in the value of estates, the want of a 
circulating medium, the Legislature of Kentucky, believing 


of Alabama, Tennéssee, and Indiana, and from the citizens of | they had the power, and that it was expedient to exercise 


some of those States, presenting, in strongand bold terms, 
the grievances under which they are. placed by the present 
arrangement of the ‘courts of the United States, and de- 
© Manding, as an act of justice, that they be placed upon the 


it, enacted certain laws, the object and the effect of which 
were, to prevent the sacrifice of the property of the coun- 
try, by instantancous and unlimited sales under execution. 
The debtor had a right, by giving good security, to re- 


footing of equality with the other States in this Union. I} plevy his debt for two years; if he was unable to give this 
will not detain the committee by reading any of them. J}security, his estate was to be sold upon a credit of two 
will hand them over to the gentleman from Connccticut, (years. His land was to be valued by men appointed by 
and, after he shall have read them, I am persuaded he will ithe court; and if it would sell for two-thirds of its value 
waive this objection to the bill. thus uscertained under execution, it was directed to be 
The gentleman is forced to admit, that, ‘if he believed jsold for the money, to pay the debt. ‘These, sir, are the 
there was as much business in Kentucky, Ohio, and 'Ten-| principal features of this relief system. I was not its ad- 
nessee now, as there was in 1826, he would give the relief | vocate at home; but {will compare it here with.the system 
asked.” If the business have diminished one half, which {in the gentleman’s own State, and claim for ita pre-emi- 
Lundertuke to state is not the case, relief is necessary, pnence. 
and no judge can discharge his duties in that circuit and! In Connecticut, sir, and indeed in most of the New Eng- 
in the Supreme Court, with satisfaction to the public and jland States, that land of steady habits, they have a law 
to himself. now in force, by virtue of which a debtor defendant in 
lam firmly persuaded that the labors imposed upon the execution has the right “to set off his land against the 
judge of that district murdered Judge Todd, if they did}execution,” 1 believe the phrase is, and it is done in this 
not in some degree contribute to the death of Judge Trim. ! way; men are called upon to value the land of the debtor, 
ble. The gentleman is wholly misinformed, when he states Jand the plaintiff is obliged to take the land in satisfaction 


to this House that the business in Kentucky will not re- 
squire morc than four weeks during the year. -Hè tells us 
that land litigation is done in Kentucky. q wish I could 
hear that from higher authority-—the Supreme Court of the 
Union. the assertion of thas gentleman depends mainly 
for its accuracy upon the decision of onc question, now 
pending in the Supreme Court, and which I have been 
anxiously watching for years past, determined to defeud, to 
the extent of my poor feeble powers, the right of my State 
to preséribe, by legislation, a limitation to suits for land in 
her territory, which right.is denied by those interested in 


i tiff could issue a ea. 


of the execution, at its full price; the officer has no right 
to seil it; the plaintiff must take the land or nothing. 
{Here Mr. HUNTINGTON remarked, that if he did not 
choose to take the Jand at the appraised value, the plain- 
sa. against, and take the body of the de- 
fendant.] Mr. WICKLIFFE continued: Worse still, Mr. 
Chairman. In Kentucky, thank God, no man’s body can 
be seized at the will of his creditor, and incarcerated for 
debt: that is, of all others, the poorest discharge of a judg- 
ment; it does no good to the creditor, and often inflicts 
misery and ruin upon the debtor and his. unoffending fa- 


prostrating what is known there as our “ seven years law.” | mily. 


if that law shall fall by the fiat of this august tribunal, the 


To satisfy the members of this committee that the West- 


floodgates of litigation will be again hoisted, and misery tern States do not demand. too much by this bill, I have 


and affiction incalculable will be poured on that devoted 


‘availed myself of the statistics of a member of this House 


State, and her youngest son will not survive their effects. Iin 1826, which, with some slight modification I have made, 

‘Phe delay in the ‘trial of causes in that court has led toll adopt as my own, and believe them in the main correct. 

losses, disappointments, and exactions upon the honest {It will farnish us with some accurate information of the 

oceupants, of which but few lave a just conception. Habor then performed by the judges, and that which they . 
Vou. VE--76 
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will have to perform if the bill passes; and I am sure no! but a resuscitation of the midnight judiciary act would, 


gentleman would desire to increase the quantum now im- 
posed, if any credit be due to the following table: 


2 ggl25]g bp 
. f 2 Ja8hgo}2s3i 8 
CIRCUITS: E & ey > z = 2 = 
B | s8/EB1S°) $ 
Ra a OJE = 
“Ast. 
Maine, 
New Hampshire, | | 
Massachusetts, f| 1,148,842 | 130] 940/1000| 1940 
Rhode Island, J 
2d. 
Vermont, | 
Connecticut. 1,883,820} 13 
New York, 3009,5 130 | 1000! 500| 1590 
8d, 5 ae, 
New Jerse ae 
Pennsylvania, è 1,327,035 | 110 400} 500} 900 
Ath. Ja 
. Delaware 
Maryland, ? 480,730 | 57} 420} 30| 450 
“Sts 
Virginia, | $ | 
Nowh Carolina, ? 1,704,195 | 70| 750| 250| 1000 
-6th : ; 
South Carolina f ; 
Georgia, , ¢ 843,730 | 100| 550/1400} 1950 
7th. s 
Ohio i 
Kentucky, 1,568,534 |1700 | 1200| 1400 | 2600 
‘Tennessee, 


` This exhibits the labor of the judges under the present 
aynen, If there be added, as I believe there should, 
three justices, the following will exhibit the labor in the 
three new circuits: 


-oo rth 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

8th. 


Tennessee, 
Alabama, 
9th. 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
10th. 
Missouri, 
Indiana, ; 
Illinois, . 
` Here, ‘sir, is labor enough for ten judges, and still 
the. gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Crawrorp] un- 
der his system, would impose the whole of it upon the 
présent judges, most of whom are far advanced in years. 
if I desired to deprive the country of the services of the 
present judges, I would adopt the plan of the gentleman, 
for I am sure those who did not resign would ere long 
‘share the fate of the lamented Todd. ; 
{ will not consume more of your time, to convince you 
“that the addition of at least two, I say three, justices is 
necessary to the discharge of the business in the nine West- 
ern States. All admit that. the system ought to be ex- 
“tended: to them in some form or shape. I prefer the pre- 
“gent system, so do the people West; and if we cannot have 
éxtended by the addition of two or three justices now, 
“We will sooner “bear the ills we have, than fiy to others 
“We kiow not of.’ We will prefer to remain excluded the 
judicial: pale, 
1801. We view our present wrongs as local to the States; 


900,000 | 1200] 700 | 1400| 2100 


Li 


550,714 | 500 2500 | 1200} 3700 
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228,855 | 120 |2100 | 2000 | 4100 
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490,000 8100 | 2600 


290| 800 


in our opinion, be a national calamity affecting our whole 
Union. f 

And allow me to say to my Western friends, whose 
constituents labor under the present temporary evils, not 
to yield to the repeated attempts which are making, to 
fasten the system of 1801 upon the nation, under pretence 
that it is made necessary to do so, in order to accommo- 
date the Western States. Be patient; another census will 
enable the Valley of the Mississippi to speak in a voice, on 
this floor, which will be felt in the councils of the nation; 
and that which cannot now be procured by the voice of 
reason, will be obtained by the eloquence of members, 
which I find at last is the most powerful here as well as 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be manifest that the present 
number of judges is not equal to the discharge of the 
business in the several States, and to the discharge of 
their duties as an appellate tribunal. 

It is evident that nine States of this Union have just 
claimsupon us, which we cannot deny; we may evade them 
by sophistry, and unjustly postpone them. 

This committee have decided, by the rejection of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Srrove] that they will not change the present system of 
our courts. The Congress of the United States have here- 
tofore refused to change it. The people will not consent 
to achange, by which there shall be an appellate court 
here, composed of judges who are not required to discharge 
circuit court duties. ; 

The present system, by which the. justices of the Su- 
preme Court are required to visit the several States, and 
to perform circuit duties by holding courts of original ju- 
risdiction, has been tested by the experience of forty 
years, and that of itself is a sufficient #eason why it should 
not now be abandoned. My rule in public and private life 
is, **to let well enough alone.” a 

But, sir, I believe the present system is best, to ensure 
public and private confidence in the judiciary. The peo- 
ple wish to know something of the functionaries in this de- 
partment. When they know them, and witness their acts 
in the administration of justice in the States, recognise 
them as citizens of the States, though in the discharge of 
official duties as officers of the United States, confidence 
is infused in the public mind, and the opinions of a judge, 
known and respected by the people for. his private and 
public virtues, will always be respectedand obeyed. It 
will not be the case if we call these judges from the States, 
and from the people, and require them to supervise the 
opinions of those judges whom the people know whose 
acts they witness. : i 

That system of our judiciary is best organized, which is 
best calculated to ensure public confidence, so necessary 
to its safe and wholesome action. ; 

In reference to the judges themselves, it is best they 
should be required to perform circuit duties. It has been 
remarked, and it is in fact true, that ‘*heis the best judge 
who decides the most causes.” If you wish a man, after 
he has attained the age of forty, to continue to be a good 
judge, you must make it necessary for him to read law; he 
will never read it for amusement, no man does that. | If, 
however, you bring the judge in daily contact with the bar, 
where he must witness the war of intellect among the pro- 
fession, waged on questions which he must publicly and 
promptly decide, he will feel the necessity of preparing 
himself for such decisions. His pride of character and 
official responsibility, quickened by the lynx-eyed watch- 
fulness of the lawyers, and their clients, will stimulate him 
to study and to read the otherwise dry and musty pages of 
thelaw. In the discharge of duties like these, he ascends 
the Supreme Bench with his brother judges, the better , 


rather than be fofced to adopt the system of| prepared to discharge the still higher duties of reviewing 


in bank what has been done at nist prius. He has made him, 
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self familiar with the local laws, and the decisions and prac-| I do not, therefore, think that the gentleman from Penn- 
tice of the States in which he has been called to act, and |sylvania is obnoxious to the censure which the member 
brings his. due proportion of stock into the common fund: |from Connecticut [Mr. Huxtixetoy] bestowed upon him, 
When the whole number’ of judges convene upon the] for having characterized this judicial system of 1801, by 
Supreme Bench, the local laws, the legal and judicial in-|the strong terms which he used, and which appropriately. 
telligence of every portion of the Union, are represented | belong to it. ` are ee $ 
in that tribunal, in the judges whose business it has been} That gentleman complains of the harshness of the lan- 
to make themselves acquainted with them. And when jguage employed in reference to the act of 1801, and says 
they return to the circuits, they have a fair opportunity tojthat, although the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bu- 
witness the effects of the principles which they have set-|cmaxay].was not of the household, he was certainly of the 
tled, when carried into practical operation. : family to which that political offspring belonged, ahd that 
Separate a judge from this constant law school, confine filial affection, if nothing else, should have prompted him, 
him to the duty of revising some eighty or a hundred causes | while opening the vault in which were entombed the mea- 
in the Supreme Court, and. my word for it, ten years’ ser-|sures of the administration of the elder Adams, that if he 
vice ön that bench will unlawyerizehim.. He will be con- | found the remains of any thing there worthy, in his opi- - 
tent-to consult the advccate’s brief, and cull his arguments, inion, of commendation, to have given it a passing notice. 


and decide the cause. : 

I have an utter abhorrence fora political judge or court, 
and upon that account I would not consent to relieve the 
judges of the Supreme Court from the performance of 
circuit duties. 

If the judges of that court are required to perform ap- 
pellate duties only, it is, in the nature of. things, that they 
would locate themselves in and near the place where their 
official duties callthem. In this district, under the almost 
certain and irresistible influence of the Executive, would 
thajudges place themselves. ‘The tendency of ail the de- 
partments of this Government is encroachment upon the 
State Governments, and an enlargement of the powers of 
the federal head. Appointed by the President for life, 
fed by.Congress, located within its exclusive jurisdiction, 
and breathing the atmosphere of federal power which in- 
fects’ this ten miles square, the judges. would forget that 
there existed such political communities as State Govern- 
racnts, or, if they remembered them at all, it would be to 
allow them the poor privileges of petty corporations. 

With an Executive educated in the school of consolida- 
tion, seconded by a Congress deriving powers by implica- 
tions on constructions, and- a court sucli as T have describ- 
ed, what would be the fate of our happy Union? 

When the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Stronc] was 
laboring the other day to establish such a court, I was not 
surptised that the star chamber of England presented it- 
scl{to his mind. It is strange, however, he did not foresee 
that the striking similarity between that court and his was 
unfriéndly to his argument. Establish the system of 
1801, the favorite of all who have spoken in opposition to 


I am in public as I am in private life, averse to interfer- 
ing in family quarrels. Between these two members of the 
| same political family, therefore, I willnot interfere, further 
than accord to the gentleman from Pennsylvania the hum- 
ble meed of my cordial approbation of the boldness of 
language and freedom of manner, in which I have, on more 
than this occasion, heard him denounce the system of 1801 
as an illegitimate offspring of the federal household. ` 

I have heard others, however, of the same political fami- 
ly, weep over its fate with all that fondness of recollection 
which belongs to filial affection, for with it died the last 
best hope of that household, who looked to the increasing 
energies of this offspring as the surest means to restore 
their lest power, and to establish a system of government 
for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many; a 
Government for the “gentlemen,” at the expense of the 
* simple .men.” 

Hence; the often and repeated efforts of the descendants 
of this political family to reanimate this fondling of their 
ancestors. i J 

The present system I believe to be best adapted to our 
form of Government, and it ought not to be abandoned. 
This opinion is entertained, and has been expressed, by 
every one who has advocated the present bill; yet its friends 
are charged before the nation, in the speeches of gentle- 
men, with an intent to destroy the judiciary, and render 
it weak, inefficient, and werthless. nothing was known 
of the nature and character of the measure before us, but 
what might be collected from the speeches. cf gentlemen 
who oppose it, in the eyes of the nation the Judiciary 
Committee would be justly obnoxious to the charge of pro- 


this bill, and the Supreme Court will, in the progress of| posing an innovation upon the established system of our 


time, like its parallel, the star chamber of: England, “ ex-| 


tend its powers to the asserting of all [decrees,] or orders 
of State, to the vindication of illegal commissioners, and 
justifying the grants of monopolies, holding for [constitu- 
tional] that which pleased, and for just that which profit- 
ed, enjoining to the people that which was not enjoined 
by the laws, and prohibiting that which was not prohibit- 
ed, punishing disrespect to the State,” fand offences 
against the powers that be.] No alien and sedition law 
would ever find its tomb in such atribunal; noact of the Pre- 
sident or Congress would ever be annulled by sucha court. 

lt was the just and well founded apprehension, such as 
Thave attempted to describe, of the dangerous tendency 
of such a judicial tribunal, which induced the republicans 
of 1802 to abolish the system of 1801. 
the judges, and the increase of expense, were as drops in 
the bucket in the minds of those whose judgments declar- 
ed the act of repeal. The system required no experience 
to test its virtues. There are some measures, so utterly 
at war with the republican sentiment of this nation, that 
need not the aid of experiment to excite public condemna- 
tion, and the midnight judiciary system of 1801 was one 


of them. Thé Presidential election, of the same year, is 
another. J could swell the list, if it were necessary to 


lead the minds of gentlemen to more récent events. 


The numbers off 


Government; to effect which, they had invaded the sanc- 
tuary of the courts of the United States, and demolished 
the pillars of the judicial temple. 

We propose to do no such thing; we desire to preserve 
the same system which the fathers of the constitution built 
up for their country; we desire to extend that same sys- 
tem of courts to the new members of the confederacy to 
which it has not been extended. 

This ought to be done in reference to the local business 
in those States. It ought to be done, if we regard the po- 
litical rights of these States. It must be done, if we de- 
sire to promote the sound, safe, and salutary action of the 
Federal Government, within its appropriate sphere, when 
applied to the States. . 

When our opponents are driven by argument from their 
favorite scheme of organizing a Supreme Court upon the 
plan of 1801, they seek refuge from the discomfiture,.to . 
a point which they imagineis impregnable, and that is, the 
impolicy of. increasing the number of judges on the Su- 
preme Bench. š - 

Accustomed to look at the organization of the Supreme 
Court in their respective States, whose duties are con- 
fined to questions of “* meum and twum’—a court orga- 
nized to settle questions for a single State, composed of 
from four to six judges, gentlemen conclude a greater 
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States. f 

They bring with them into this discussion the prejudices 
incident. to long use and legal education, and persuade 
themselves that nine judges of the Supreme Court would 
become a mob; one gentleman compares sucha court to 
a town meeting. ` ; f : 

I propose to consider briefly some of the objections 
which have been urged on the otherside, against an in- 
crease of justices on the Supreme Bench. To answer all, 
would prolong a speech already exceeding the limits which 
I had prescribed to it. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Srmxcer] is of 
opinion that an addition to the present number of the 
judges would tend to divide individual responsibility. 

If, then, individual responsibility be a paramount coni- 


deration, the present number is already too large; and if] distinguished jurist and another 


the honorable gentleman would have individual responsi- 
bility increased to its maximum, [ would advise him to re- 
duce the court to a singlé judge. If that were done, he 
would avoid. another evil which he thinks will certainly 
arise from an increased. number of justices upon the Su- 
preme Bench, namely, a division in opinion among the 
justices; for if his Supreme Court shall be composed of one 
judge, he will always have the advantage of a unanimous 
opinion upon all questions, added to individual responsi- 

ility, : 

Another objection against the increase of the number 
of justices, is, that it will diminish the force of the opi-. 
nions and decisions of the Supreme Court. This implies 
the idea that the’ concurrent opinion of ten’ men is not 
entitled to as much weight does not possess so much force, 
as the opinion of seven. . 

But say the gentlemen, if you add two more judges, you 
will impair the public confidence in that court. Is this 
true? Ias it been shown to be probable by any arguments 
or illustration? unless the gentleman means to say, that 
two judges who shall breathe the atmosphere of the West, 
will infect the present judges, and contaminate that purity 
which has been so highly commended on the present oc- 
casion. ` 

Again, itis said the business of the Supreme Court can- 
not or will not be done if you increase the number to nine. 

If seven are able to do it now, the addition of two more 
will not prevent them from doing it, if the two should or 
should not assist the present seven in the labors, or in the 
discharge of the duties of that court. .I had inclined to 
the opinion that niné men, when united, could do as much 
labor of any kind, as seven.of the same nine. 

There was another reason assigned by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Srexcer] which did not strike me 


If the mere labor of 
that court is considered, the advantage is certainly in 
favor of the larger number. 

The two honorable gentlemen are opposed to an in- 
crease of the number of justices uponthe Supreme Bench, 
because, in their opinion, such a measure will tend to un- 
settle the decisions of that court; and the member from 
Connecticut, who last addressed the committee, [Mr. Eris- 
worn] told us of the deep regret which was felt and 
expressed by Lord Mansfield, when, after thirteen years of 
his service upon the bench, one of his associates assumed 
courage enough to dissent from his lordship. Did the 
honorable gentleman, in his own mind, draw the paral- 
lel between the transcendent abilities and powers of that 
chief justice, or did he, 
by the allusion, desire those who heard him to do so? 

If I thought the addition of two more justices upon the 
Supreme Bench would have the effect to unsettle some 
of the decisions of that court, I should feel much more 
zeal for the passage of this bill, than has been manifested 
by its friends. Some of the decisions of that court might 
be unsettled tothe advantage of the country, in my hum- 
ble judgment. I allude to that class of decisions which 
have prostrated many of the most salutary laws of the 
State Legislatures, passed for the protection and advance- 
ment of the rights and interests of their own citizens. F 
could point to some of them, if I had time, and it were 
proper for me to do so in this debate. This objection I 
lay upon the shelf. 

Gentlemen, in their ardor of opposition to this bill, tell 
us that no tribunal exists in any civilized community, purcly 
appellate inits character, with so great a number of judges 
as we propose to place onthe Supreme Bench. “When 
we refer the gentleman from Connecticut to the House of 
Lords of England, he tells us there is no analogy between 
the two, that the House of Lords in England possesses 
legislative as well as judicial powers. J will not agree, 
that, even in that respect, practically, the analogy fails. 

When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Spencer] is 
pointed to his own State, in which the high court of errors 
is composed of the Senate of the State, consisting of 
thirty-two members, he conducts us to the local history of 
New York, and informs us, that tribunal was constituted 
inthe period of the revolution. ‘Phere was one part of 
his historical facts new to me, and I regret they existed. 
In giving the reasons why that State constituted her Se- 
nate a court of errors, I understood him to say that most 
of the lawyers of New York of ‘distinction and eminence 
in their profession, when- the: revolution commenced, 


with the same force it seemed to have dene the mind of] proved tobe tories, and adhered to the enemy; consequent- 


the gentleman. 

It is this, Gf I comprehend the idea,) that if you put 
nine judges upon the bench, you will have more minds to 
enlighten. by the arguments of counsel. There are two 
more judges to speak to, I grant; and ifa lawyer was com- 
pelled. to address himself to each judge in a separate argu- 
ment, he would perhaps be required to make nine long 
speeches instead of seven. At present, however, he ad- 
dresses the whole seven; and if there were two more 
placed by their side, it would neither increase or di- 
minish his labors. I should regret exceedingly that it 
should add to the customary length of the arguments in 
that court. Fhe mode of doing business in and by the 
Supreme Court, should. have satisfied the honorable gen- 
tleman that his objection was not sound. The judges hear 
the case argued in-court, they retire to their room of 
consultation, in that they examine the record--one reads, 
andthe others listen; they interchange ideas, discuss in the 
conversational style the points in issue, formtheir judg- 
ment, and one of them is designated to write out the opi- 
nion of the court. 


ly this court.of errors was constituted for the want of le- 
gal characters out of which to form a court of errors. 

This isthe only instance inthe United States, sir, in which 
the profession of the bar was found opposed to the princi- 
ples of liberty and self-government; and I have a hope 
none of their descendants now live in that great State, t 
hear the tale of their ancestors’ disgrace told. ` 

As an humble member of the profession, I had contem- 
plated with pleasure the mighty deeds of a Henry, a Han- 
cock, and an Adams, in giving ‘the first impulse to the 
ball of the revolution.” In the history of every age, we 
find the much abused profession of the law, in every con- 
flict between liberty and power, contending on the side of 
liberty. To the intelligence and patriotic exertions of the 
members of the American bar in the councils of the na- 
tion, and the valor of her sons in the field, we are alike 
indebted for our national independence. The one directed 
with wisdom, and the other executed with firmness, the 
measures which produced that happy result. 

I have heretofore considered it necessary to increase 
the number of judges, in order to extend the system 
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to the new States, as an act of 
the people of those States. ` 

` I may be singular in my opinions but if there were no. 
circuit court business in the several States, and it were 
left to me, I would not constitute the Supreme Court of 
this nation, composed of twenty-four separate and distinct 
sovereign States, with less than ten judges: I would not go 
beyond that number. $ ` 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Eursworrs] told 
us the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States was unequalled by that of any other judicial tri- 
bunal upon earth. I agree with him, and say, that, by the 
express grant inthe constitution, there exists no judicial 
tribunal of which we have any account, clothed with such 
transcendent powers. When I open the book of the con- 
stitution, and read that the judicial power of the United 

` States extends to— > 

Ist. All cases in law or equity, arising under the con- 
stitution of the United States; 

2d. The Jaws of the United States; 

3d. Treaties made or which shall be made by the United 
States; 

4th. To cases in which ambassadors, public ministers, 
and consuls mag be interested; 

5th. To admiralty and maritime causes; 

6th. To cases in which the United States shall be party; 

7th. To matters of controversy between two or more 
States; 

8th. To controversies between citizens of different States; 

9th. Between citizens of the same State claiming land 
under different States--the question presents itself to my 
mind, is it safe to confide the exercise of such high powers to 
seven men? For one,Janswer no. If you wish to preserve 
the peace and harmony of this Union, and save it from civil 
discord, beware how you confide the exercise of such high 
powers to so small a body of irresponsible public agents. 

. The Supreme Court is now claimed by some gentlemen 
to have been constituted for higher purposes than the 
trial of your cause or mine. “As a court for the latter pur- 
pose, it is sufficientlylarge; but, asa tribunal before which, 
in succession, each proud member of this Union, nay, sir, 
the Union itself, has or may be arraigned, the function- 
aries who compose it on such occasions should be more 
numerous.. -If it. is desirable (as l admit it to be) that re- 
spect, confidence, and obedience to the mandates of that 
court should be promoted in cases within its unquestioned 
jurisdiction, those States who have now no yoice in the 
court should be heard. 

The independence of the States, the permanency of the 
Union (which depend upon the existence of the States, as 
sovereign communities) are in no danger from the open 
assault of any usurper. The danger to their existence is 
from the regular, systematic encroachment by the Federal 
Government upon State authority, sanctioned by the man- 
dates of the Supreme Court. 


justice to the States and 
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The House then resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. ANDER- 
SON: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to bring in a bill allowing a drawback of nine 
cents per gallon on all rum distilled in this country from 
foreign molasses, when such rum is exported to a foreign 
country.” 

Mr. ANDERSON addressed the House in continuation 
of his remarks of yesterday. 
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mittee of Ways and Mcans had brought in a billembracing 
the subject matter of this resolution, and.as that bill was 
rejected by the House, this, or any other committee, he 
apprehended, would not deem it expedient to act again 
on this subject, unless they were under the especial direc- 
tion of the House; and Mr. A. deemed it due to the House 
to say, that, if the subject of this resolution had been pre- 
sented, unconnected with other matters, and had been 
acted on by the House, he should so far respect such de- 
cision, a3 not again to agitate the subject thissession. But, 
as many gentlemen saw, or thought they saw, objections 
to some of the items of that bill, and voted to reject the 
whole, who, Mr. A. believed, were disposed to sustain 
this resolution, he submitted it in this shape, deeming it 
as well to take the sense of the House directly on the pro- 
position to bring in a bill, as to take the opinion of the 
House afier a bill is introduced. 

The tariff of 1828 [said Mr. A.] proposed to encourage 
American manufactures, and to protect domesticindustry. 
This resolution relates immediately to the manufacturer, 
and proposes to restore him in part tu the situation in 
which that tariff found him, and, if adopted, will not only 
aid the manufacturer, but various other important branches 
of American industry. The resolution does not place this 
class of manufacturers in a situation as good as they were 
before the passage of the law, for it still leaves them op- 
pressed with the whole of the enormous increased duty 
on the raw material used by them, wliich must still be paid 
if the article is consumed in this country; but as it will open 
the foreign market for their manufactured goods, it willbe a 
great relicf both to this class of citizens and to the commer- 
cialinterest of our country. Before the passage of the tariff 
of 1828, the duty on molasses was five cents per gallon; then 
a drawback was allowgd of four cents on each gallon dis. 
tilled into rom, and sent out of the country. The duty is 
now ten cents per gallon; and this resolution proposes to 
allow a drawback of ninc cents per gallon on all rum made 
from this molasses when it is exported, still having the 
double duty to be paid on all that shall be used in this 
country. F cannot conceive what rational objection can 
be urged to the re-establishment of this drawback. We 
grant a debenture equal to the duty on the same article 
distilled by foreigners and in a foreign land, while, by our 
law, asit now stands, we refuse it to our own citizens, and 
yet we please ourselves with the idea that we are protéct- 
ing American industry. When this drawback was repeal- 
ed, it was done with the expectation of helping the whis- 
key distiller. It was thought that it would increase the 
demand and price of whiskey, and thereby aid the grain 
grower. We have now tried the experiment nearly two 
years, and I belicve all are convinced that its expected 
benefits have not been realized, Does whiskey find amore 
ready sale or better price than it found before the tariff 
of 1828? Or has the demand and price of grain improved. 
since that period, in consequence of this restriction on the 
distillation of molasses? 1 believe, sir, if we take every 
price current which has been published since June, 1828, 
we shall find that neither whiskey nor grain has improved 
one cent, but, on the contrary, both have fallen greatly in 
price. If then, the repeal of this drawback has not an- 
swered the expectations of those who voted for its if it 
has not benefited the interest it was thought it would sub- 
serve; if it does good to. noone, and a positive injury to 
some, why should we not restore the protection, and again 
extend to this class of our manufacturers the encourage- 
ment we profess to extend to all others. If we wish 
to introduce the more general use of whiskey, and 
thereby akl so much of the grain market as is used 
in this article, it is certainly expedient to open a pas- 


. Mr. ANDERSON said, he was aware that it was sles through which this rum may go out of the coun- 


general practice of this House to instruct its committee to/try, and give place’ to tl 


ae consumption of whiskey. 


“Anquire into the expediency of adopting a measure, rather; The effect, and only effect, this repeal of the draw- 
"ethan to instruct them to bring in a bill; but as the Com-jback has, isto encourage and aid the foreign distiller, at 
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compete with our domestic spirit made of grain, and, su 
far as this competition can go, to destroy,the market. for 
whiskey at home. If we honestly intend to encouragé 
domestic industry, and enable our manufacturers to com- 
pete with foreign manufacturers, we ought to allow our 
citizens to obtain the raw material on as. good terms as the 
foreigner. Let our duties.on imports be what they may, 
it is for the interest of the manufacturer and for the coun- 
try to encourage the export of all such imports as by our 
labor and skill shall be made of double value to the foreign 
urchaser; and the export will not be se well encouraged 
in any way, as by allowing a return of the duties paid on 
the raw material when it is exported in the manufactured 
article. While we have commerce, cargoes mist, in some 
way or other, be made up; and as long as it is necessary for 
a profitable voyage to make a part or the whole of a car- 
go of rum, so long will rum be obtained, and continue to 
bean article of merchandise. f 7 
It is in vain- for us to attempt to regulate the wants or 
tastes of foreigners. 


no class of men in this country more deserving of our 
protection than these, if severe, hardy, and unremitting 
labor can entitle them to our protection. Sir, the life of 
thé northern. sailor and fisherman is too well known to 
require. any comments from me. Hardier beings’ never 
floated on the ocean. But the life and hardships of the 
lumberman, I believe; are known to very few on this floor. 
We should think an army making a winter campaign in 
the storms of our northern frontier entitled to our sympa- 
thy and applause -for the sufferings and hardships that 
must unavoidably be endured through the severity of win- 
ter. Trying and severe as may be such a service, it is no 
harder than the lumberman endures as regularly as the 
winter comes... In November, or the first of December, 
these men go into the forest with their teams and provi- 
sions, construct a rude camp, barely sufficient to break off 
the wind, while they sleep on a bundle of straw, or as 
often on the boughs of the pine, and work from daylight . 
until dark, in the snows of the forest, until the rivers open 
in the spring. When thé snow melts, and the ice of the 
streams breaks up, they commit their lumber to the river, 


We cannot do it even with our own jand close their winter’s work with a labor that nomen but 


citizens, much less of forcigners with whem we trade, | those accustomed to repose comfortably on a snow-bank 
© > 


and who are independent of us. ‘They will purchase of 
us, if we carry to them an article they want; and it is not 
the work of a moment to convince them that an article 
they do not want is better than one they do want. We 
are not alone in the foreign markets; we have the com- 
merce of the world for competitors. -If we cannot fur- 
nish them with rum, they will purchase of those who can 
furnish; and while foreigners prefer rum, so long will our 
merchants be compelled, if they trade at all, to continuc 
to supply their customers; and if our merchants cannot 
obtain it ofonr own distillersata rate agcheap as that distilled 


{gaged in this service. 


could endure for a single week. Day after day, and week 
after week, these men are immersed in the river, when the 
water is as cold as ice and snow can make it: their gar- 
ments are a perfect sheet of ice, and the comfort of adry 
jacket is unknown to them; and yet you find them hardy 
and healthy men. Hundreds may be found now engaged 
in the forests, with constitutions firm and unimpaired, who 
have, for more than forty winters in succession, been en- 
I believe, too, sir, that you will 
not find, in any other description of mills, such constant, 
unceasing labor as in our lumber mills. . The saw is run- 


in the West Indies, they must take that of the foreigner, |ning continually day and night--the millmen relieving 
thus throwing the whole of this branch of industry into |each other at six in the morning and six in the evening, as 
the hands of foreigners. In fact, as the law now stands, ' regular asa watch at sea, and the labor is as uninterrupted 
we give a bounty of ten cents per gallon on all the rum land unceasing as is the motion of the current that turns 
_ of the foreigner exported by our merchant, to break up|the wheel. his, sir, is the labor and these the men that 
and destroy our own manufacture, and we must continue Jany relief given to the West India trade will aid; and I 
to patronize and encourage the foreigner just as long as|ask you if these men, who breathe the pure January north- 
we deny this drawback to our own citizens. wester, are not as valuable to you in peace cr war, andas 
This evil will not be remedied by a repeal of the exist- | much entitled to your consideration, as those who are in- 
ing debenture on foreign rum; for, as I before stated, |haling the confined atmosphere of a crowded manufac- 
while this article continues to be one ef merchandise, iti turing establishment? A 
will form part of our cargoes; and if we prohibit its ex-| This trade is made up of, and sustained by, industry 
portation, it will be taken in at foreign ports, orthe whole jalone. The original value of the timber in the forest is a 
trade, the carrying as well as the distilling, thrown into! mere mite, compared with the value this labor gives to it, 
the hands of foreigners, so that the repeal of the existing | after it has passed through all the operations of manufac- 
debenture on foreign ruin will only make abad matter|turing, exporting, exchange, and the return of the article 
worse--will only strike an additional blow at our com-|for which it is exchanged. It bears néarly as small a rela- 
merce. It is not. merely for the distiller that we should | tive value to the return which labor enables it to produce, 
pass this resolution, but for other extensive branches. of|as does the spade or the hoe to the crop its diligent ap- 
industry that will receive great relief and support from it. | plication eventually brings forth; and you would not more 
Every branch of industry connected with the West India|directly tax the labor of the country, where you tax an 
trade will be relieved, revived, and protected by it. And [agricultural product, because a foreign spade or foreign 
let me here remind the House; that we never had cause of] hoe was used in raising it, than you do by taxing this trade. 
complaint, and never, so far as my knowledge extends,} No article of export employs 80 much tonnage in pro- 
have complained of this trade. it is a trade of fair, free, | portion to its value as a West India cargo, and the cargo 
unrestricted exchange. It is a market for any thing we|obtained in exchange. A vessel that will carry out a car- 
choose to send out; and many articles that now form a valu- | go of cotton or manufactured goods, worth from fifty to 
able part of the exports of our country wouldbe nearly, if| one hundred thousand dollars, would be fally freighted by 
not quite, worthless without this trade. We can in this|one-thirtieth to one-fiftieth of that sum in lumber, and so 
market exchange what is of little or no value to us here, | with a return cargo of molasses; and yet she will employ 
for articles of great value to us—articles that not only ad-|as many seamen, and give double the employ to landsmen, 
minister to our wants and. comfort, but out of which, if] who live by loading, discharging, and tending on vessels, 
we do not tie up our own hands by restrictions and pro-|for she will make two voyages to the other’s one, and addas 
hibitions, we can make an important and valuable article of|much to the naval strength of the country as the rich 
export. Sir, this trade is worthy of all.enccuragement. | freighted ship; and all her repairs are made in this country, 
It gives life and employment to a vast amount of the labor|the West Indies being more expensive ports to repair in. 
and industry of this country. On this trade the lumber-| Not so with the European trader; she obtains her repairs 
man, millman, ship carpenter, fisherman, and sailorarejand equipment abroad: for, by reason of the enormous 
almost entirely dependant for employment; and there is;duties we have imposed on every article necessary to the 
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outfit of a ship, it is for the interest of our merchant to 
refit and equip ‘his.ship abroad. . j{eontinue, show a fearful falling off in the item of national 
This material, used by the distiller, is as much the pro- | wealth and strength. 
duce of our soil as the whiskey which the farmer gets in} The loss of a hundred thousand tons of shipping, though 
exchange for his grain, the produce of his soil. We ex-|it will involve many individuals in ruin, and will be felt by 
change. our ‘lumber, which is the fruit of our labor, for ithe whole community, is not the greatest loss. Every ton 
molasses; and without this exchange the whole of our in-jof our shipping that is withdrawn from a foreign trade, is 
dustry engaged in this. branch of business must stop.. In jimmediately supplied by foreign tonnage. The moment 
the prosecution of this trade, the grain grower is more |we cease to supply, others take our place. The channels 
benefited than he can be by making his grain into whis-|of trade are changed—we become ‘Jess important to the 
key; for, while the lumberman and the millman are en- comfort and prosperity of those dependanton us for supplies 
gaged in procuring and manufacturing the outward cargo, |—new associations are formed, which will not be so easy 
the mariner in transporting it to market, and bringing /for.us to break up—and.the markets that gave employ to 
home the return cargo, the distiller in converting it into jour labor and our commerce may be gone from us forever. 
rum, and the mariner again exporting this rum abroad,.| Itis much easier for us to retain the trade while we 
they, and the ship carpenter, and their dependants, are, jhave it in our hands, than to regain it after we have aban- 
of necessity, consumers of the grain raised by other hands. [doned it to our.commercial competitors. Our distillers 
Some of this industry has been diverted already by the |must transfer their capital and men to the West Indies. 
operation of the tariff, and been turned to raising grain; |Our ship carpenters will be dispersed, many of them 
and unless you restore this drawback, a still greater num-|driven to British provinces, and the residue of them to 
ber will be forced from their accustomed employments, [other pursuits--they can no longer take and instruct ap- 
and, as their only alternative, must go to foreign countries, |prentices; thcre will be no longer a corps of young men 
or become agriculturists: and, instead of effecting the |coming annually on the stage to fill the place of their in- 
great object for which.we started, to draw off numbers |structors—and when we shall be convinced of our. erro- 
from agricultural pursuits, and increase the demand for (neous policy, and would retrace our steps, we shall find a 
agricultural products, our legislation will have exactly the | vast amount of skill and capital forever lost to our country. 
contrary effect. Such is the connexion and dependan-| Gentlemen who were in favor of the tariff of 1828, who 
cies of commerce and agriculture on cach other, that any |think every interest of the country should be subservient 
check or embarrassment thrown upon the one, is inevita- {to a few classes of our manufacturers, if they would look 
bly felt by the other. Our commerce first felt the tariff ito the permanent interest of those they are so zealous to 
‘of. 1828: it bore hard on this important branch of our|protect, would be the Jast to oppose this, or any other 
wealth, industry, and strength, from the very day of its | measure that would relieve and aid other equally import- 
operation; and, now when commerce is sinking under this jant branches of national industry. If they feel conscious 
load, agriculture begins to feck the blow. Some of the |that these manufacturers can, with a fair protection, sus- 
‘shackles on our commerce must be taken off, and this|tain themselves, and wish such protection to be any thing 
drawback, trifling as it may seem, will save to the nation |like permanent, they ought now to come forward and ad- 
thousands of tons of shipping, if not millions of capital. | vocate a revision of that tarif. I did hope and expect that 
Freight, we all admit, is the soul and life of commerce; the friends of that measure would come forward and pro- 
and it is our duty, while we regard its prosperity, to give | pose sucha revision—that they would be willing to smooth 
every facility to multiply freights at home, and to obtain | off some of its hard and sharp points, which so injuriously 
them abroad. affect a large portion of the community without bencfiting 
Grant this drawback, and you give to your vessels addi-lany. That, now while they havé the power, they would 
tional freights, by making a valuable article of export of| show mercy, and not risk the whole by an unyielding de- 
your imports. And as it will enable you to increase your | fence of such of its provisions as are admitted by all can- 
` imports:in this trade of exchange, so it will greatly in-/did men to be ruinous, oppressive, and absurd. 
crease your original export, andin all its operations infuse} [know, when I speak. of permanent protection, that 
new life into this depressed trade. we cannot, by our acts, bind those who succeed us, but T 
As I before observed, while we have any commerce falso know, that whatever is done in a spirit of fairness, 
left, we must make up our cargoes to suit the wants ofi mutual concession, and compromise, is much more likely 
our customers. And the only question is, whether youjto be lasting, than that which is effected by mere force of 
will allow our own citizens to exchange what is of little | numbers. : ee 
or no value to us, for articles of foreign growth, and, after! An inquiry is now going on among the people, that 
doubling the value of the foreign product by the labor of] will bring this country to a right result--an inquiry that 
our manufacturer, : allow itto be sent out.of the country, {cannot be stifled, stopped, or diverted. It is an inquiry 
or compel us to abandon this trade, and our merchants to}cach man is making of himself. What have 1 gained— 
purchase the goods of the foreign manufacturer, and pay j what has my neighbor gained--what bas the country 
for foreign labor. gained, by these re s? ‘Phe answer is uniform, 
-The commerce of a country is not built up or destroyed | depression, loss, embarrassment, and, in too many cases, 
in aday. “Pass what acts you will, even lay an embargo, | bankruptcy and utter ruin. And the result of this in- 
and your tonnage account will not show much decrease |quity will, cre long, be felt on this floor. 
the first or second. year; for where commerce can sustain] ‘The very interests most clamorous for aid have sunk 
itself, new tonnage is constantly building to supply thejunder the weight of the pratection granted them. So 
loss by. decay-and the loss at sea; and a restrictive act, | peculiarly inconsistent are the provisions of the tarif of 
while it will detain your tonnage in port, and thereby les-| 1828 with its intention, that foreign labor and foreign 
sen the risk of the sea, will not prevent the increase of| manufacturers are protected and benefited by it, while our 
new tonnage, the building of which commenced before{own labor and our own mechanics are taxed and op- 
the passage of the restrictive act. The tariff of 1828 has; pressed, and many important branches of our own indus- 
produced but a small decrease- of tonnage in the year |try suspended or destroyed. : 
1829; forthe contracts for vessels were made before the] ‘If it is expedient to oppress ourselves with these enor- 
passage of that law, and vessels once begun were fiona tious taxes~~if it is determined to force a surplus of mil- 
necessity completed. If they remained in the stecks-par-|Hons aumually into tio treasury, over and above its wants, 
tially finished, all was los:--if completed and launched, [let us at le: 
apart was saved. But our tonnage account for the years 
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burden as light for our own citizens as we do orans fo-| either n the original packages, oraround the cotton bale, 
reigner. This is alll ask for the American distiller. 1) to any foreign country.” — : . 
aot no exclusive privilege to the injury of any of our} Mr. POLK said, in offering this amendment, he did not 
citizens——no tax on any class-of labor--I only ask that] intend to indulge in any general discussion of the princi- 
you will place our own citizens on as good a footing as! ples of the tariff. A very few remarks in explanation of 
you have the foreigner—that you will extend to them the) the reasons which had induced him to offer it, was all that 
same privileges you grant the foreigner—that this branch) he then deemed necessary. - The ogee of the gen- 
of national industry may not be absolutely destroyed. | leman from Maine proposes to instruct the committe a 
I fear, sir, that the commercial interest of this country | Ways and Means to bring in a bill to allow a drawback o 
is not a subject of even secoidary consideration with this pne eene per Kallo upon alt exportatioit of rum ae 
House; still I do hope that it will receive so far our con-/ tilled in the United States from foreign molasses. e 
sideration, that we shall not refuse to extend to it relief, | reason given why this would be proper; is, that the wr 
when by so doing we injure no other interest of the ceun-! gating interest of the East, as well as the manu acturer o 
try. And if we regard our navy, and expect it to sustain] spirits from this foreign material intended for exportation, 
the character it has already acquired, we must turn more; were oppressively burdened by the imposition of a duty 
of our attention to the merchant service. We must aid] of ten cents per gallon, imposed by the tariff of 1828, on 
and sustain our commerce, or our appropriations for thej the pipor tation of Drign molasses. ee Mis bea sume 
navy are worse than thrown away. We have yearly ex-j| tory reason why a draw ack should be allowed upon this 
pended millions to repair, sustain, and increase our naval article, then he thought it could be clearly shown that, 
establishment; and the same Congress that appropriates| upon the same principle, a drawback should be allowed 
millions to build additional ships of war, passes acts)/on the exportation of foreign cotton bagging wrappe 
that must and will sweep the decks of their ships of Ame-| around the cotton bale. The two articles stand upon the 
rican seamen. It isin vain to build ae ship; while we ate camie principle, and he could see no, reason for alloying 
destroying the means’ of manning her. Shall we profit! drawback in one case and refusing it in the other. Foreign 
nothing from the disasters of others? Have we not in the} molasses, upon their importation into the United States, 
French navy an example, showing us that ships are but) were subject to pay a duty under the ieee onm orten 
built for the enemy, unless you have the sailors to linej cents per gallon. The molasses were distilled in this 
their sides? Better ships never floated than the French; country into spirits, and in that state exported to foreign 
hips of war: eng Uras pp en ene, pe founa eini n eae nate Ay pare Maine pro- 
than were” put on board of them; -but they were as! > sxporte j 
sure a bree tô the English sailor as he came alongside | molasses, to allow a drawback of nine cents per gallon, 
of men Yet; sir, it is gravely proposed to man ur ny evel an tie ee ona Eet pei gallon of PA 
with landsmen, and two years’ service as a marine, it isj levie > a OS A 
said, will makea prime Toi, Why, sir, I do not believe! he supposed, the incidental expenses and charges at the 
that twenty years’ service would make a sailor out ofa ma-| custom-house. Now, did not the article of cotton bagging 
rine, unless he was first a sailor. If you mean to have prime] stand prceiscly upon the same a es That a 
sailors, you must encourage your merchant service, and be-| upon its importation into the United States, was charg 
gin with the boy-—enure him to ee aie young, and| with a duty, under aie tarif? of es of e seni per 
when he grows up your flag will float safely in every sea, | square yard. hen it was reccived in this country, 1 
While your ship has a crew-of such seamen to man andj was used almost exclusively by the cotton planter in baling 
defend her. Remove the useless and oppressive restric-| and preparing his cotton for market. It was again ex- 
tions and burdens now imposed on our commerce; give toj ported wrapped around the cotton. - It was not consumed 
our merchants the protection enjoyed by those with whom |” the country any more than the molasses distilled iato 
they have to compete on the ocean, and our merchant ser-; spis and exported were. His proposition WARO aow 
vice will raise and support in time of peace a corps of sea-| tO the cotton planter, upon the exportation o ms. COVOR 
men, who will sustain, if they cannot increase, the reputa-j a a craweck of sgur an ‘4 hall çens per Cae 
dion.of our navy in time of war. yard on the bagging with which his cotton ap- 
This resolution, if adopted, will be of more substantial, | ped for market leaving in the ER hala cent ae 
permanent benefit to our navy, than all the ships of war Square yarc of the duty originally pa F'the i pga ae 
you will build these ten years, It will go to sustain that RR a scan at least i: porton. eat j z Som 
“i our coniner ig e ; se | D at the duty on molasse s $ 
E E boy oe n mo : es ase bead io, thatit prevented’ite distillation into New England rum 
we must. look to sustain our reputation as a naval power, | for exportation, and thereby affected the shipping iute- 
Sin, T will not longer trespass on the time of the House. rest; and that, therefore, a drawback of the duty should 
The pr te sa nlan a t arhaps hardiy| be allowed upon exportation. The South might, with 
s He he "aston aia peas plain Sona that om ce ay equal reason, Ti eed complain that the duty of Ave cents 
justified in consuming: the time: I already have taken up. | ee come F , one ie ana 
_ If we mean any thing by saying we are disposed to en-| per Square ie on a ; See ini te Gp RRON 
courage domestic industry—~if we are willing to eras ance ois i adoh TE or E R ee 
our citizens, our own manufacturers, on the same ground; q GOT b De Was Compeed topay s A h q ; 
we have placed the foreign manufacturer; we shall not rie ass Dennen r a A abbr 
fuse to adopt this resolation. ay l uty was. not levied; an at, ; c 
[ ask gentlemen, if they are prepared to say to our citi- the edhe principle, a aaback hong peaton ro tonr 
zens, if you will renounce your allegiance to this country, upon s te eed N o rales e: a r Mead eek 
take your capitol and workmen and go out to Cuba, esta-| cae j: Ee Na M ane ‘td: wou K i enan Eon 
blish yourselves therc, and become subjects of the King laine ha o id, yan es c TE e trade. AF 
E F E E T E TE a E E E eee aaa 
you remain in this country, and continue tobe a citizen, ewe i aggi 
subject to our laws, we will give you no relief. And this Oret ae eec w pula ere the cotton panter con Sory 
is what, by a rejection of this resolution, you will say to; 5 cotton bagging tor fourand a half cents les pe yarc he 
every American citizen. ihe had now to pay for it. The only difference between 
Mr. POLK moved to amend the resolution, by adding, | Proposition contained in the resolution of the gentleman 
‘and to allow:also a-drawback of four and one-half cents| from Maine, and the amendment which he had offered, 
per square yard: on foreign colton bagging, exported: was, that the one was intended to relieve a portion of the 
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East, and the other a portion of the South and Southwest, | this policy. In that State, the people felt the oppression 
from a very small portion of the oppressive and unequal and injustice of the system, but not perhaps to so great an 
operation of the present tariff system. He thonghit: extent as in the Southern States. ‘They could live under 
therefore, that molasses and cotton bagging, however! any systém; but they could live better without this restrictive 
strange the association mightseem to be, should not bese- | policy, than with it. -The great body of our people were 
parated so far as the proposition of drawbacks was con-| planters; many of them were cotton planters—in a great 
cerned, As the object was to reduce duties on one for} part of the State, cotton was our principal staple for mar- 
the benefit of one section, a correspondent reduction; ket. But, at the same time, we had a fresh and fertile 
should be made on the other, for the benefit of another| country, abundant in all those productions necessary to 
section. This was but even-handed justice, and he wasl sustain a dense population. This was not the case in some 
willing to refer both propositions to the Committee off of the more Southern States. We [said he] can produce 
Ways and Means together. any article, and in as great abundance, too, that Kentucky 
A drawback upon cotton bagging exported around the} can; and our climate enables us to produce cotton, which 
cotton bale stood, too, upon the same principle precisely} could not be grown in Kentucky. We could grow hemp 
as the drawback row allowed by law upon pickled fish, | as well as Kentucky; and if driven to it by high taxes im- 
cured with foreign salt, exported for market, stood. There] posed by the tariff policy, we could, and were beginning 
was not the slightest difference. Upon. the importation! even now to make a part of the cotton bagging necessary 
of foreign salt, it was subject to pay a duty of twenty | for our ownconsumption. It would promote ourinterest if 
cents per bushel; but if the salt was used in curing or| the taxes gencrally imposed by the tariff were reduced, and 
pickling fish for market abroad, the duty paid upon the] we could procure this and other articles, necessary for our 
salt upon its importation was paid back to the exporter} consumption, at less prices. Jn his judgment the inte- 
of the fishin the shape of drawback. Indeed, by the] rest of Kentucky, too, would be promoted by a general re- 
drawback allowed upon the exportation of pickled fish, | duction of the taxes imposed by the tariff. “He had never 
the East was the ‘only portion of the Union which did not} been able to perceive what interest Kentucky could have, 
feel the effects of the enormous duty now imposed on im-|any more than Tennessee, in favoring the protecting: poli- 
ported salt. An attempt had been made, at the present| cy. -Her supposed interest in the article of cotton bag- 
session, to reduce the duty on salt, but we had seen that a] ging was, he was persuaded, more ideal than real, 
majority of the Nouse would not even permit zn inquiry} He was, [he said] upon principle, opposed to the whole 
to go to one of our standing committees of the House, | system of the protecting policy called the tariff; but, as he 
but had voted the proposition down upon its first intro-| had said in the outset of his remarks, he would not now 
duction. He would [he said] have preferred a direct re-| go into the gencral discussion of the question, He had 
peal of the duty on cotton bagging, to the drawback. | submitted this single proposition at this time, because it 
He had offered the amendment in the shape of a draw-| rested, as he had endeavored to show, upon the same prin- 
back, only because the original proposition was in that|ciple with that offered by the gentleman from Maine; 
shape. The effect of the ene or the other would be very] and because, if the friends of the system would not now 
- nearly the same. š modify it generally upon the principle of mutual conces- 
No duty was ever imposed on the importation of forcign} sion and compromise, between conflicting interests of dif- 
cotton bagging until the tariff of 1824 was passed. At] ferent sections, they would, he trusted, agrec to alleviate 
that time a tax of three and three-quarter cents per square| the oppressive operations of some of its details. He im- 
yard.was imposed. By the tariff of 1828, it was increas-| plored the friends of this system in this Congress, to con- 
ed to five cents per square yard. And for whose benefit, | sider deliberately the present excited and agitated state 
for the advancement of what interest, or rather to whose] of the country upon this subject; to give a listening ear to 
prejudice,.was this tax imposed? It was intended, it was] the long neglected complaints of the suffering South, and 
said, to furnish a market in the Southern States for the] alleviate their burdens. He appealed to them to know 
Kentucky: bagging, by excluding the importation of the] if it was not for the permanent interest of all sections to 
foreignarticle. Has this been the effect? Directly the re-| modify the system and quiet the public mind. By adopt- 
verse... In the Southern States, the. planter was still com-{ing the single proposition he had offered, they would, he 
pelled to buy the foreign cotton bagging, burdened as it| knew, go but one step towards effecting so desirable an 
was with this heavy tax. The foreign article was still al-] object, but it would be some manifestation of a disposi- 
most exclusively used in a great portion of the Southern! tion, on the part of the majority in this Congress, to afford 
States. Nota bale, he understood, of the Kentucky bag-j at least some alleviation, 
_ ging was ever carried to some of the Southern States for! Mr. MALLARY said, he was fully aware, that, when- 
market, ‘because it would not bear the land transportation j ever the tariff, in any shape, came before the House, much 
so great a distance, This duty, therefore, had not, and] excitement prevailed. Whatever might be the tendency 
could not benefit the Kentucky manufacturer, in those} of the subject itself to produce this effect, he was deter- 
States to which his bagging was never carried to market; | mined that no excitement should be justly chargeable to 
and, if it did, it would be unjust, [t was .a useless and|any observations or remarks he might be required to 
oppressive tax upon the Southern planter, and never ought| make. As to the resolution introduced by the honorable 
tohave been:imposed. Why kecp on a tax that operates] gentleman from Maine, [Mr. ANDERSON] Mr. M. said he 
thus oppressively upon the South? He knew that this| would make a brief remark. It requires the Committee 
was but one. small item in the general system of restric«| of Ways and Means to bring in a bill to allow a drawback 
tive policy,-adopted by the tariff of 1828; and if this Con-|on spirits distilled from molasses, when exported. ` It is 
gress were determined not to do more, he trusted they | well known that this subject was discussed, considered, and 
would knock off, in the language of the gentleman firom| decided in 1828. Congress determined that no drawback 
Maine, some of the rough corners of this system, and.at|should be allowed. Ft is also well known that he was op- 
least modify some of its detail. He had hoped, at the com-| posed to that decision at the time. He believed that the ef- 
menecment of this session, tosee a disposition, on the part | fects would be injurious to some interests, and beneficial to 
of the friends of this policy, to meet the oppressed and suf-| none. But the House,after the fullest consideration, in its wis- 
fering South, atleast, on middle ground, and modify and re-| dom determined otherwise. A majority decided that sound 
move, atleast, some of the burdens of which they complain. | policy, the prevention of frauds on the revenue, the pro- 
‘The State, [said he] from which he came, might be said | motion of the agricultural interest, required the drawback 
to be situated upon middle ground, between the conflict.j should not be allowed. It was thus fixed: it was thus set. 
ing interest of the East and of the South, growing out of|tied. Noreasonis now offered fora repeal, that was not fully 
Vou. VI.-—77 
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he tarif ; Ifa general 
disposition did existto make the proposed change, the 
proposition of the gentleman from Maine would probably 
have his support. i i 

But [said Mr. M.] what is the consequence? What im- 
mediately follows? The proposition of-the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Ponx.] Mr. M. said he had been in fa- 


vor of the duty on cotton bagging. He had supported that] 


duty for tlie purpose of affording aid to an important do- 
mesti¢ manufacture. ‘The reasons for imposing that duty 
certainly sustain it at the present time. There is no 
change in the necessity or policy. In establishing-a genc- 
ral tariff, it could not have been reasonably expected that 
every branch of industry would derive all the aid that was 
anticipated. The manufacturers of the coarsest kind ofl 
wool complain. No doubt some had been injured. He 
had been urged to attempt to obtain some change in the 
duty on that raw material. 


At the time of the passage| but certainly since our acquaintance with it, 


Trepeat now 
what I said in 1828, when the tariff was under discussion. 
Itold gentlemen they might impose the additional duty on 
bagging, but they could not justify it on their own princi- 
ples or pretences. They did not attempt to answer the 
arguments urged against the increase of duty, yet they 
passed it, for the same reason they would have passed any 
other amendment, the operation of which would have been 
the advancement of certain portions of this Union, at the 
expense of other partsofit. ` Yes, sir, there was something 
due to the West for its lovalty to this idol, nicknamed the 
“American system; and those who were disposed to re- 
ward idolatry, bestowed their blessing, in the form ofan 
increased duty on bagging. Orit may be that some were 
disposed to punish those who consume the bagging, on 
account of ecrtain very obnoxious votes given on other 
parts. of the tariff bill. Of such, we ask nothing; und to 
such, we have no concessions to make. The course we 
pursued on that subject, has been admitted to be legiti- 
mate in legislation: f will not say since its commencement, 
Ilow far 


of that tariff, he was opposed to that duty on such wool] their supposed course (he would not charge it on them, 


as was not produced in the United States. 


It was done. He would let it remain. Many were opposed 
to the dollar minimum. 
Tt was fully examined and adopted. He was unwilling to 
disturb it. Many were opposed to the additional duty on 
molasses. A majority decided otherwise. He was oppos- 
ed to a change. The whole tariff system is, and must be, 
founded on a liberal compromisé among the numberless 

‘interests of this éxtended country. In passing the tariff of 
1828, they were all consulted. It was passed on that 
ground, Without a just and liberal compromise, no law, 
involving a variety of the great interests of the country, 
could ever be adopted. He had no doubt the tariff of 
1828 had operated in general most beneficially. But its ben- 
efits will be greatly diminished, if not wholly destroyed, 
by perpetual agitation, Continual attempts to change its 
details, before its effects are fully developed, will do a 
thousand times more injury than all the benefits antici- 
pated from any proposed alteration. Jt was due to all 
whose interests were dependant on the policy of their Go- 
vernment, to be allowed some litile repose——not to be con- 
tinually alarmed for their safety. He could not conzent 
tothe proposed alterations. 

Mr. MARTIN, of South Carolina, said, this proposition 
to allow a drawback on cotton bagging, had come on very 
unexpectedly. It was one'he would not have made, and 
he did not believe it would have been proposed by any of 

“his colleagues. It is a small, a very small business, [said 
he] compared with the great drama in which they wished 
to take a part But, as it had been made, he should offer 
no apology for intruding himself on the House. It would 
be expected, he presumed, that he should say something; 
but, inde tly of that expectation, he obeyed the 
suggestions “of feelings and duty, in the course he was 
about to pursue. It must be admitted [he said] that the 
gentleman who has offered this amendment, occupies neu- 
tral ground; he stands between the manufacturers and 
those they would make the consumers of their bagging. 
He cannot be looked on in any other light than as one 
wholly disinterested; and so far as his object be to relieve 

- the South of the least of its oppressions, it was, and should 
be, properly appreciated. 

However unpleasant it was to some gentlemen who 

`~ hear me, [said he} I shall feel bound to tell them some 
“solid truths. Ishall call things by their right names, 

“even in this discussion on what all- must consider as only 
introductory to what we will lay before the people of this 
nation if we. may be allowed. Of all the duties imposed 
by your tariff, sir, (said Mr. M.] that on bagging is the 


The effects were pointed out. | that we are too easily excited. 


€ A majority off he might do them injustice) can be sustained by princi- 
Congress considered that the duty ought to be imposed. | ple, he would not now stop to inquire. 


° 
It is charged against the South [continued Mr. M.J 
Have they not sufficient 
eause to be excited? Do not their first and last dollar find 
their way to Northern pockets, without even touching at 
your treasury? And what produces this state of things 
but the great scheme of depredation, of which this sub- 
ject forms but a small part? It would be out of order, 
sir, to go into a discussion of the whole tariff; if it were 
not, he cotild tell gentlemen why they were excited by 
reciting the misdeeds of this Tlouse. He hoped, however, 
an opportunity would occur, when he could not be re- 
strained in the discharge of a duty he held sacred. 

What claim has the manufacturer of bagging to the pro- 
tection of Government? What are their numbers, the 
amount of capital invested, or the product of their facto- 
ries, no one will pretend to assert. It is carried on to a 
very mocterate extent in Kentucky; it is still more limited 
in New Jersey; he knew of no other establishments, though 
possibly there may be some on a small scale in Ohio or 
Tennessee. So little claim has the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle on the protection of the Government, that it cannot 
be justified even.on the doctrines of the most absurd, pre~- 
posterous, and extravagant advocates of the tarif. A new 
scheme must be organized, and new theories must be 
manufactured, to give protection ta this article the color 
or semblance of plausibility. 

it is important to the interest and prosperity of the na~ 
tion, say gentlemen, that her supplies should be drawn 
from her own resourecs. And pray, sir, [asked Mr. M.] 
what has the nation, as a nation or a Government, to do with 
the growth of cotton, or the manufacture of bagging? A 
small portion of your Southern Atlantic States only grow 
cotton, and no others can grow it. They have not asked 
your protection or your aid in any shape: they deprecate 
your interference with their concerns as an officious, in- 
termeddling, and an unconstitutional exercise of authority 
given you for other purposes. If they are content to re- 
ceive forcign bagging as they have done, and pay for it 
with their own money, not with funds subtracted from the 
Middle or Northern States, by whet authority do others 
interpose, or for what purposes? Not fer national pur- 
poses, for it is not a national affair—not for our benefit, for 
you do us positive injustice and injury. I was wrong, sir, 
when I said the cotton business was not a national affair. 
It has been made so of late by the pernicious. legislation 
of this House. it is the first and greatest resource of the 
Government in paying its debts, and supporting its civil list, 
and sustaining all its institutions, Yet the great and leads 
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ing object of gentlemen in this. House is so to embarrass 
its culture, and obstruct its transportation to a foreign 


perhaps, some claim to a share in the scheme, as an equi- 
valent for the service they had rendered. How far the 


market, as to compel us to suffer it to be manufactured at} people of Kentucky have been benefited by the drawing 


home; and this-is what they calla ‘*home market.” Yes, 
sir, by paralysing the industry of the South, and obliterat- 
ing its capital, the market of the United States, any part 
of which is glutted by a single ship’s cargo, and which 
consumes at most not more than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand bags per annum, is to be converted into a market for 
the whole product of the United States, which now ave- 
rages seven hundred thousand bags! -And do gentlemen 
really expect us to submit to such a state of things, without 
being “excited?” Tf they do, they know less of us than 
we bad supposed. ' x 

To sustain the proposition I have just stated, as one on 
which the advocates of the restrictive (I might say the 
non-intercourse) system rely, they tell you it follows as a 
consequence, that the interest of a few, or of one parti- 
cular section, must yield to that policy which promotes 
the gencral good“ He denied the application of any such 
doctrine in a Government like ours, except it be on those 
subjects upon which the power to legislate has been con- 
ferred on Congress. But, without discussing that ques- 
tion now, it was easy to show the absurdity of pretending 
to apply such a rule to the impost laid on bagging. No, 
sir, it is the converse of the proposition which was enfore- 
ed when this duty was laid. Kentucky alone manufactures 
~—for the rest are not sufficiently extensive to be mention- 
ed-—while there are no lesg than eight States who con- 


of this lottery, is a question upon which they have not 
been very communicative. 

Trifling, sir, as this duty may appear, it is one of the 
highest among your imposts. The duty is five cents on 
the square yard, but the width of bagging makes it about 
six cents the running yard. This, as an ad valorem duty, 
will vary from thirty to fifty per cent. The revenue col- 
lected by the Government in South Carolina on this duty 
alone, is more than all the taxes paid for the State Govern- 
ment, if you exclude that collected on a particular species 
of property: and it is nearly one-fourth of all collected 
from every source of taxation for State purposes. And 
for what purpose is this extortion practised? For the pro- 
tection of the manufacturer of Kentucky? No, sir; I have 
shown he is not benefited by it. Is it to pay your pub- 
lic debt? No, sir; the design most prevalent is to divert 
the funds of the Government from that purpose. Is it 
levied for the support of your Government and its institu- 
tions? No one will pretend that such is the object. With 
what view, then, in the name of justice, was it originally 
imposed, or is it now continued? It was first used, sir, as 
a punishment for the pertinacious resistance of the South, 
and is now continued as a fit source from which to con- 
struct roads and canals. I have said this much in relation 
to the imposition of this duty and its operation. I will now 
speak of the amendment, proposing to allow the draw- 


sume, not her manufactures, but the European fabric, if| back on bagging re-exported, whether in bolts or around 


they can be allowed to do so: and to four of those States, 
it is a fact known to all, that the article from Kentucky 
cannot find its way. It can neither bear transportation 
over the Mountains, or down the Mississippi, and thence, 
through the Gulf of Mexico and around the coast of Flo- 
rida, to the Southern Atlantic States, ata price which will 
enable the holder to bring it into competition with foreign 
bagging... No one, however extravagant in support of the 
tanff, or any branch of it, will deny these facts. One who 
has not devoted some attention to the subject, could 
scarcely believe that such a state of things existed in any 
part of this country. . But the worst has not yet been told. 
The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Cuanx] on whose 
proposition this. duty was increased in 1828, was himself 
examined. before the Committee. on Manufactures; and 
from his evidence it will be seen that the factories in Ken- 
tucky ready make better bagging than is imported, and 
that unless the crop of hemp be short, which compels the 
manufacturer to give a high price for the raw material, 
they can drive the foreign fabric out of the New Orleans 
market, or at least they can procure a better price than 
is paid for foreign bagging. Here, then, facts are at war 
with theory, and prineiple abandoned in practice. Who, 
six, that has ever heard or read three distinct sentences, 
written or spoken by a manufacturer, or an advocate of 
the tariff, will not recollect: that one of those sentences 
consisted of a declaration that, if you would protect their 
factories until they passed from infancy to maturity, and 
obtained possession of the market, they would ask it no 
longer? Then it was a millennium was to be produced in the 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural world. Yet, 
with the capital, and all other facilities to make a better 
fabric, and in the possession of the market, to the exclu- 
sion of foreign bagging, the factories of Kentucky were 
to be protected—I will not say_it was no protection, but 
they were to have a bounty; it is nothing less than a boun- 
ty, let others call it by what name they may. With the 
possession. of the New Orleans market, and wholly unable 
to reach the Atlantic markets, who can be so rash as to at- 
tempt a justification of this duty? But the manufacturers 
of Kentucky are scarcely blamable. It was a day appro- 
priated to the distribution of Southern capital and South- 
ern Jabor, by a species of legislative lottery, and they had, 


the cotton. What do we understand by a drawback? It 
is paying to the shipper, by the Government, whenever 
he exports a foreign article, the same ora lesser duty than 
that received when the article was imported into the coun- 
try. It has for its justification satisfactory reasons; it is not 
the policy of the Government to retain the duty on an ar- 
ticle which is neither used or consumed; and the repayment 
of the duty is often an inducement to reship the article, thus 
giving employment and activity to capital, and aiding in the 
navigation and commercial operations ofthe country. Ano- 
ther and important feature in this policy is, that when an ar- 
ticle is imported, and manufactured or converted into a 
different fabric, and re-exported, by paying back the duty, 
encouragement has been afforded to. the carrier, the capi- 
talist, and the domestic industry of the country. These, 
I take it, are the grounds of the policy. Where the ma- 
terial is exported in its original state, there are few or no 
facilities for committing frauds: nor are these to be appre- 
hended, with the guards adopted, even where the article 
has changed its character. Salt pays a duty of twenty 
cents on every fifty-six pounds; yet, on the cxportation of 
fish packed in foreign salt, the duty on salt is repaid to the 
exporter of the fish. Bagging is imported, and pays a 
specifie duty, It is used for packing cotton, and imme- 
diately re-exported. Is not the analogy so striking as to 
be irresistible? If there be any distinction, is it not in fa- 
vor of allowing the drawback on bagging? Both are im- 
ported, and the duties paid. One is used in consummat- 
ing the enterprise and industry of the fisherman, the other 
in preserving the fruits and labor of the agriculturist. Both 
are necessary to the objects in view, and both seek a fo- 
reign market. 

Thus far the claims of the two articles to a drawback 
are equal, unless, indeed, the agriculturist, the husband- 
man, who gives hfe and vigor to all our pursuits, be less 
entitled to the favor and protection of the Government 
than the fisherman, whose claims, by the bye, it is not my 
purpose to undervalue. But here the claim to a draw- 
back on the bagging rises superior, because, by reason of 
its identity, it affords fewer facilities for the commission 
of frauds on the revenue. It is imported in bolts, and un- 
dergoes no change, except that of being cut into pieces 
of four or five yards, and made into bags for the reception 
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of the cot.on. You have scarcely an appraiser in a cus- 
tom-house of the Government, who could not be able; af- 
ter the first comparison, to distinguish between the do- 
mestic and forcign bagging. But as to the use of foreign 
salt, that must depend on extrinsic evidence—on affidavits. 
Now, without intending the least imputation on those who 
receive that drawback, I cannot but say the temptation 
and the facilities to commit frauds on the Government are 
greater, and more numerous, than would exist in regard 
to bagging. I appeal to the chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures, [Mr. Maztarx] who has just taken his 
seat, to name, if he can, a single article, in the whole range 
‘of our commerce, which undergoes any change, with 
which it would be so difficult to practise a fraud in claim- 
ing’a drawback on its exportation, as with bagging. Let 
him name it, if there be one in his knowledge. But, says 
that gentleman, the tariff wasa compromise! Truly it was 
acompromise. But between whom was this arrangement 
effected? The Southern States, whose capital and labor 
the parties to it were dividing, and whose enterprise and 
.. industry the same parties were appropriating to their own 
use, had no voice in the compact, Like other parties act- 
ing in concert, but to whom it would be out of ordcr that 
I should compare them, they found it difficult to divide 
the spoils on reciprocal terms—-spoils not won by valor; 
not the fruits of victory achieved in honorable warfare. 
Compromise was necessarily resorted to: the principles 
of justice, equality, or reciprocity-—none of them were ap- 
plicable to such a state of things. 

This effect of this proposition must be considered in all 
its bearings, we are told by the same gentleman, [Mr. 
Mautary.] Why, sir, the duty on cotton bagging has 
no bearing, except on the Southern States, and they want 
no time to regulate the effects of its repeal. I hope T have 
shown that Kentucky did not require it. But ł will not 
affect to misunderstand the gentleman. His allusions are 
to the effect which the repeal of the most trifling duty may 
have on the great ‘*American system”—a system, the 
operation of which, it was promised, would have more be- 
neficial effects than have ever beer anticipated from the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone--one which was to 
make the poor rich by giving constant employment and 
high wages—the farmer was to sink under his own wealth, 
arising from the home market and extravagant price ofi 
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able, are not even excusable. Of this character is your 
tariff: and if it does preduce excitement, let those who 
have produced it profit by what they admit is known to 
them. If, instead of this, they will pursue this principle, 
on their heads, not ours, be the consequences. 

(Here the debate closed for this day.] 


JUDICIARY BILL. 


The House then resolved itse} into a Committee of the 
Whole House, Mr. CamBreLene in the chair, on the Ju- 
diciary bill. A 

Mr. DANIEL, who had possession of the floor, said 
that, in compliance with the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Crax] who intimated a desive to bring be- 
fore the House a bill of much importance to his constitu- 
ents, and requiring the immediate action of the louse, he 
(Mr. D.}] would not proceed with his argument to-day, 
but, to give the gentleman an opportunity of taking up his 
bil], would move that the committce rise, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

The committec accordingly rose, and obtained leave to 
sit again. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


On motion of Mr. CLAY, the House then took up a bill 
from the Senate, entitled «An act for the relief of pur- 
chasers of public lands;” together with the amendments 
reported thereto by the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CLAY explained, and supported, at considcrable 
length, the objects of the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. VINTON proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out all after the word “of” at the end cf the seventh line, 
and insert the following: 

« And shall be entitled to all the benefits of the act en- 
titled * An act for the relief of the purchasers of the pub- 
lic lands that have reverted for non-payment of the pur- 
chase,’ approved Muy 23, 1828, and the said aet shall be 
and is hereby extended to them. 

“Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That cvery assignment 
of any land so reverted, or of any certificate of purchase 
therefor made since the same reverted to the United 
States, or that shall be made within six months after the 
passing of this act, shall be, and is hercby declared to he, 
null and void. 

‘Sre. 3. Beit further enacted, That, if any person or 


grain, wool, &c.; and by an accumulation in the price of; persons shall, before or after the time of the public sale 


all thesc, constituting two-thirds of the investments in ma- 
nufactories, all manufactured goods were to be rendered 
cheaper. 
all these anticipations been realized? 


ges, and the farmer’s grain rotting in his barn, 


or sold at 
a sacrifice. A portion of the goods cheaper, 


it is true, 


but of no sort of importance in estimating the benefits or; 


injury resulting from the system. It was from the begin- 
ning a scheme of cheating; and those who innocently par- 


erroncous they may be discoycred to be, is a severe trial— 
one which few are willing to encounter. But, whenever 
truth, reason, and justice shall again acquire 
cy on this subject, (the time may be distant—-] fear it is,) 
the fallacy of these pernicious projects will be admitted, 
and the extent to which they have been carried will be at- 
tributed to infatuation. 

“Much has been said [continued Mr. M.} as to the ex- 
citement the tariff has occasioned in South Carolina. Sir, 
that is not a subject for discussion here. We are not ac- 
countable to this House, on any score. If we were, I 
would not shrink from a contest in support of any thing) 
and every thing the people in their collective character; 
have said on this subject, on any occasion. There are] 
gome acts of Government, which, so far from being justifi- 


Well, sir, the tariff bill passed; and how havej with any other person or 


| persons 
an ascendan-! 


of any of the lands of the United States, bargain, contract, 
or agree, or shall attempt to bargain, contract, or agrec, 
persons, that the last named per- 


The operatives, the! son or persons shall not bid upon nor purchase the lands 
laborers aut of employment, or suffering by the low we -| 


so offered for sale, or any pareel thereof, or shall, by in- 
timidation, combination, or unfair management, hinder or 
prevent, or attempt to hinder or prevent, any person or 
persons from bidding upon or purchasing any tract or 
tracts of land so offered for sale, every such ofender, his, 


| her, or their aiders and abcttors, being thereof duly con- 
ticipated are now sensible of the delusion, but they will! victed, shall, 
not acknowledgeit. An abandonment of principles, when’ 
once adopted and insisted on so extravagantly, however] 


for every such offence, be fined not exceed- 
ing —- dollars, or imprisoned not cxeceding =-= years, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sue. 4. Be it further enacted, That, if any person or 
shall, before or at the time of the public sale of 
any of the lands of the United States, enter into any con- 
tract, bargain, agreement, or secret understanding with 
any other person or persons, proposing to purchase such 
land, to pay or to give to such purchasers for such land 
a sum of money or other article of property over and above 
the price at which the land may or shall be bid off by such 
purchaser, every such contract, bargain, agreement, cr 
secret understanding, and every bond, obligation, or writ- 
ing of any kind whatsoever, founded upon a growing out 
of the same, shall be utterly null and void. And any person 
or persons, being a party to such contract, bargain, agrce- 
ment, or secret understanding, who shall or may pay to 
such purchaser any sum of money or other article of pro- 
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perty as aforesaid, over aud above the purchase money of] was not aware of the situation in which he placed the 


such land, may sue for and recover such excess from such 
purchaser, in any court having jurisdiction of the same. 
And if the party. aggrieved have no legal evidence of such 
contract, bargain, agreement, or secret understanding, or of 
the payment of the exccss aforesaid, he may, by bill in 
equity, compel such purchaser to make discovery thereof; 
and ifin such case the complainant shall ask for relief, the 
court in which the bill is pending may proceed to: final 
decree between the parties to the same: Provided, every 
such suit, either in law or equity, shall be commenced 
within six years next after the sale of said land by the Unit- 
ed States.” . 

Mr. LEWIS opposed thè amendment. He considered 

it entirely nugatory, and said that every measure had been 

“resorted to for the purpose of destroying the system of 
speculation which the gentleman from Ohio referred to, 
but without success. He supported the amendments to the 
bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. VINTON replied. 

Mr. ISACKS spoke in favor of the bill as reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. BAYLOR addressed the House briefly in support 
of the bill. 

The question on the amendment offered by Mr. VIN- 
TON asa substitute for the amendment of the committec, 
being called for from different parts of the House, 

Mr. McCOY said that the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. V.] certainly deserved some considera- 
tion. He was sorry to see the impatience manifested by 
gentlemen to have this question put without affording a 
reasonable time to consider the subject. For hisown part 
{he said} he would not vote for the bill as reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MALLARY said, the subject had been long enough 
before the House to give all the members time to consider 
it. The gentleman from Alabama had called our atten- 
tion-to it frequently. The debate, he thought, explained 
the objects of the bill sufficiently, and he hoped the ques- 
tion would now be taken upon it. We could not do a 
greater act of justice, policy, and humanity, than to pass 
the bill in its original shape. 

Mr. BURGES said, he must confess he did not under- 
stand the question, although he devoted as much atten- 
tion to-it-as: the gentleman from Vermont. He moved 
that the House adjourn; which was negatived. 

The question on the proposition of Mr. VINTON bcing 
stated, 

Mr. WHIUPTLESEY asked for the yeasand nays; which 
were ordered; but, before they were taken, the House ad- 
journed. 


Fninay, Marcu 12, 1830. 
PAY OF ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on Retrench- 
ment, reported a bill to regulate the pay of the officers of 
the army and navy in certain cases; which, being twice 
read, Mr, W. moved to refer the bill to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WHUCTLESEY thought there were strong grounds 
to fear that the Committee on Retrenchment would inter- 
fere with the duties of other committees. He would move 
to refer the bill-to the Committee on Military Affairs; and 
if it was not properly referrible to that committee, he 
could not conceive what other business they had to per- 
form. if business connected with the navy is not pecu- 
larly the duty of the Committee on Naval Affairs, he 
could not say for what it was established. He thought 
that the business of this House ought to be conducted with 
more order and regularity than have the same subject be- 
fore two committees at once. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the gentleman from Ohio 


~ 


party to which he belonged. We see from correspond- 
ents at Washington, extracts from letters sometimes bear- 
ing the authority of members of Congress, which state 
that this Committee on Retrenchment have done nothing as 
yet, but to abolish the insignificant office ofa poor, poor lit- 
tle draughtsman; but now the gentleman from Ohio states 
that this committee is doing too much, and is encroaching on 
the business of a standing committee of the House. If 
the gentleman will look at the rules of the House, he will 
find that the bill, as reported by the committee, comes 
within the scope of its action. If the Committee on Re- 
trenchment has not power to act on this question, it has 
not power to act on any. The object of establishing this 
committee was, that it should look into the conduct of 
the Government, to ascertain what offices may be dis- 
pensed with, what expenditures may be retrenched, and 
what organization of the public offices may be introduced 
in order to produce greater effiiency and accountability. 
The committee, therefore, looking at the expenditures of 
the army and the navy, were struck with astonishment at 
the gradual annual increase of these expenditures. They 
looked to the payment of the officers of the army and 
navy as prescribed by the legislation of Congress; and on 
comparing it with the regulations adopted by the Execu- 
tive Department, they found that, in some cases, the pay- 
ment of a considerable portion of the officers of both de- 
partments depended on the E:xceutive discretion, and ex- 
ceeded what is allowed by Congress. This bill is intend- 
ed to correct that abuse, and to bring back the mode of 
payment to conform to the specific legislation of Congress; 
and if the Committee on Military Affairs thinks that the 
pay of officers is not high enough, let them introduce a 
specific enactment to increase it. If the Committee on 
Naval Affairs thinks that the pay of the navy officers is 
not sufficient, let them also introduce a law to increase it. 
This bill proposes to bring back the manner of paying 
officers of the army and navy, to the provision of the act 
of 1806, passed in the time of Jefferson. That law has 
never been changed by Congress. By the law of 1806, 
officers not under actual service are only entitled to half 
pay, and this regulation so continued ti 1819, when an 
order wasissucd by the then Secretary ofthe Navy “to allow 
all officers not on furlough their fall pay and rations.” We 
propose [said Mr. W.1 to bring the law into full force, by 
repealing the Exccutive legislation which has been adopt- 
ed. If this is not the appropriate business of the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, the gentleman from Ohio ought 
to getup and move to rescind the order of the House 
establishing that committce. He rose [he said] to vindi- 
cate the committee from the charge of interfering with the 
duties of another committee. Their powers, he was of 
opinion, were concurrente He hoped the House would 
consent to treat the Committce on Retrenchment with 
courtesy, and to permit the appropriate reference of this 
bil. Mr. W. again repeated the dutics of the committee, 
and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY deprecated the introduction of 
party allusions into the transaction of the business of the 
House. The gentleman from Kentucky had adverted to 
letter writers, and implied that the Retrenchment Com- 
mittee had been chiefly urged to the performance of its 
duties by these letler writers. If they could only be so 
urged, he hoped that this correspondence would be con- 
tinued, whether the authors were members of this House, 
or were in the gallery. Mr. W. said, he saw no letters, 
as the gentleman from Kentucky had done, censuring the 
Committee on Retrenchment. He did not know whether 
they said that the only result of the labors of the Retrench- 
ment Committee was the abolition of the office of adraughts- 
man. Granting all this to be true, [said Mr. W.] he was 
informed that the Committee on Military Affairs had spent 
al] its powers on the subject. Wasit competent, then, 
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[he asked] for one committee to take up a subject, respect- | fesses to secure to each portion of the country equal pro- 
ing which another committee had discharged its duty? He) tection in enjoyment of life, liberty, and property, has a 
supposed that the rules of the House were intended to| law been passed, which must act as an engine of oppres 
produce harmony, and that when a subject is referred| sion, and rob one portion of the Union, and take its just 
to one committee, no other committee has jurisdiction | earnings out of their pockets and put them into others? 


over it. i __ | Without intending or wishing to go into the general merits 
Mr. WICKLIFFE made a few remarks in reply; and, | of the tariff, if Ido not show, in a very few words, that the 
on his suggestion, the bill was read. duty on cotton bagging is the effect of what I have stated, 


Mr. VANCE said, there was no clause in that bill, the} I am greatly mistaken. If the manufacturing States could 
object of which was provided for by the bill reported by} furnish a supply of the article in question as cheap as the 
, the Committee on Military Affairs. He referred to that] Southern States can import it, why, then, there might be 
clause relating to officers engaged in the topograpliical| some pretext for laying the duty; but it has been shown, 
corps. in the course of this debate, that the very small portion of 
The question, on referring the bill to the Committee ofi the country which manufacture hemp, can, for all the 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, was then put, | bagging they manufacture, find a market beyond the 


and decided in the affirmative. —Yeas, 97—nays, 49. mountains; and the only effect this duty of four and a half 
=s à cents per square yard has on the article at the South, is to 

take out of the pockets of the honest, hard working far- 

Sarurpax, Marca 13, 1830. | mer nearly two hundred thousand dollars annually to 

nega as 4 squander on objects in the manufacturing States, and to 

THE TARIFF. l support their extravagance. It has been shofvn by the 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. ANDERSON, | gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Martry]in the strong 
being under consideration: | view which he took of this subject, that, at the adoption 
«© Resolved, That the Committee of Waysand Means he] of the present tariff, those who advocated the duty on cot- 
instructed to bringin a bill allowing a drawback of nine|ton bagging were requested to show the advantage it 
cents per gallon on all rum distilled in this country from | could possibly be to the manufacturing States. This, sir, 
foreign molasses, when such rum is exported to a foreign] was not done, nor can it be now shown, only that it is ne- 


country 3? cessary to make the system complete, and to effect the 
Together with the following amendment offered by Mr. |Tuin of the South. So far as my knowledge extends, E 
POLK: ` have not, in all my life, seen one bolt of it consumed in 


e And to allow also a drawback of four and one-half|my county; and I venture to say, if the truth could be 
cents per square yard on foreign cotton bagging, exported | ascertained, there has not, since the war, been one hun- 
either in the original packages, or around the cotton bale, | dred belts of it used in the whole Southern States. Sir, 
to any foreign country;” I undertake to say, that, notwithstanding the high duty we 

After Mr. MARTIN had concluded his remarks, have to pay on the article, we can import and sell it 

Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, rose, and observed |cheaper in our market than the domestic bagging can be 
that the friends of equal rights and liberty should feel un-| purchased from the manufacturers. Let any* gentleman 
der great obligations to the gentleman from Tennessee, | make the calculation what it will cost to brng domestic 
[Mr, Poux] for bringing this subject to the consideration | bagging over the mountains into the Southern States, or, 
of the House. And, I need not tell the gentleman [said Jif the gentleman please, ship it to us, and he will readily 
Mr. S.] that am prepared to go with him, not only in}see the truth of the position which 1 have stated. Yet, 
remedying the evil which he complains of, but in regenc-|sir, with this strong evidence before the face of the manu- 
rating the whole tariff system, I view it as an imposition | facturers, we are made to pay the high duty, to enable 
which is intended to be practised on the sound judgment| New England to buy up Kentucky, and get her to vote for 
of the people of this country, and one which, while it is/the tariff. The South, then, have aright to demand a 
intended to enslave a small portion of the Union to profit | repeal of the duty. And if a majority of this House have 
and benefit another, requires for its support a usurpation any magnanimity or sense of justice, the appeal must be 
of power wholly unknown to the constitution. And [firresistible; for no gentleman, however blinded he may 
take occasion to say further, that it is a policy foreign from} be by self-interest, can help secing the injustice and ini- 
the true interest of this country, and one which, if per-jquity of the duty. ? 
sisted in, will not only end in the ruin of the Southern or| ` The effect that it has on Southern States is highly inju- 
agricultural States, but will sooner or later demolish this| rious, and may be shown in avery few words. It amounts 
empire, and sink it into bankruptcy. to this. The manufacturing States, in order to carry out 

My. S. said, he had not risen for the purpose of altempt-| the system of taxation complete, have imposed an unjust 
ing to discuss. the general principles of the ‘ American] tax on a certain article of prime demand in the Southerns 
system:” for if his abilities were sufficient to do justice | States, and the tax is no advantage to the manufacturing 
to the Importance of the subject, his health would not} States. Ht takes out of the pockets of the honest, hard 
permit: it; he, therefore, asked the indulgence of the/ working farmers of the South at least one hundred and 
House but for a moment, whilst he, as a Southern repre-| fifty thousand dollars, annually, for the single article of 
sentative, and onc whose constituents felt the injurious|cotton bagging. Sir, in order to prove the truth of the 
effect, not only of the duty on cotton bagging, but of the | position L have advanced, let us suppose the Southern 
whole system, expressed his opinion in relation to the | States to consume, annually, four millions of yards cf cotton 
amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. bagging, forty-three inches wide; a dufy on that quantity 

If, [said Mr. §.] upon an examination of the tariff of |of four cents and a half per square yard would amount to 
1828, it can be shown that no article which the Southern |almost two hundred thousand dollars; but I have no doubt 
States Imported has been taxed, but such as the manu-|that the amount consumed exceeds that quantity. Now I 
facturing States can furnish us with as cheap as we can jask, and I hope to be answered correctly, can any person 
import it, there might, at the first glance of the subject, |desire more conclusive proof of the injustice and oppres- 
be some justification to plead for its passage. But if it|sion of the tariff system, than is here afforded on a deve- 
should, on examination, appear that not only those, but|lopment of the duty on this one article? Here is a tax of 
such as. they cannot furnish us with at all, have been|near two hundred thousand dollars annually imposed on 
taxed, the inquiry will naturally result, how under heaven |the South for the consumption of an article which they, 
has it come tọ. pass, that, under a Government which pro-|of necessity, are compelled to have; and, not having the 
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means to manufacture it at home, are compelled to seek | undeniable, that the measure was seized on by both sides 
it ina foreign. market. And, what is most iniquitous of all, | for the purpose of answering their ends in certain portions 
the tax does not afford a protection at all for the manufac- | of the Union. And it is a fact beyond contradiction, that 
turers of the article in the United States. I profess to be! certain individuals voted for the tariff, for the express 
no admirer of the drawback system; I should have pre-| purpose of furthering the cause of their favorite candidate 
ferred a resolution to have abolished the duty at once. | for the Presidency. ‘The South has, therefore, a right to 
Drawbacks I conceive to-be one of the many follies which| demand of this Congress, and of this administration, .a re- 
we have borrowed from other countries. And, sir, my} peal of the obnoxious system, and it, in turn, is bound in 
objections arise from a belief that there is concealed be- good faith to give it. But, sir, if we are to judge from the 
hind it much mischief, and often great frauds are practised | former conduct of this House, what have we to hope for? 
on the Government. But [cannot see any good or sub-| A deaf car has been turned to all our remonstrances. - And 
stantial reason why the Southern States should not be al- whenever a measure has been brought forward, which 
lowed a drawback on cotton bagging exported from the proposed a reduction of the high duties, they have been 
United States, as well as the Northern States on salt used indignantly treated. They have, in fact, been denied the 
in saving fish, or, in other words, a bounty on fish export-| usual courtesy which parliamentary usage has assigned to 


ed. Now, sir, I take it, the object of drawbacks is to pre-;them. Even the State from which I come, one of the old, 


vent the duty from being paid on articles which are im- thirteen members of the confederacy, and the first to de- 
ported, not with a view of consumption in the country, | clare themselves of right free and independent, has been 
but of exporting them again; as, for instance, the people of| refused to be heard in a remonstrance against the high 
New England urge a reason why they should have draw-| and oppressive duty on salt. And to prevent a reference 
back oui salt, that they do not consume 2 large quantity of] of her memorial to a committee who had prejudged the 
it at home, but use it for the purpose of saving fish which | subject, and who had reported thatit was inexpedient to 
are intended to be exported. make any alterations of the tariff, the memorial was laid 
This, sir, was the cause of the drawback being allowed. | on the table. 
And I have no doubt, upon the examination of the custom-| When the tyrannical acts of this Government become so 
house books, in New England, it would be found that scarce- oppressive on the citizens of any State as to move the 
ly any duty is paid at all on the article of alumsalt. 1t is humanity of the Legislature to interpose in their behalf, 
quite an easy matter so to manage the business as to pre-|it should be a matter of serious concern to those who ad- 
sent the appearance of exporting, when in fact not half] minister the Government. It is not an irrational inference, 
the quantity that is imported is again exported. Suppose, lto suppose that the Legislatures of the States are com. 
sir, we were to ask for an account of the quantities of fish! posed of talents sufficient to judge of the powers of this 
taken by the citizens of New England. T hesitate not to Government, and we may fairly presume they will never 
say, that upon an examination it would be found that all speak but on extraordinary occasions; and when the Fede- 
the salt which is pretended to be exported would amount] ral Government transcends its power, they should inter- 
to more than two pounds to each fish. pose. Sir, let me remind gentlemen to beware of the 
And again, sir, there are large quantities of these fish consequences that may arise from the indignity with which 
consumed in the United States, and a large quantity of the they seem disposed to treat the sovereign States. I ask 
salt which is used in saving them is again brought back.| the friends of the American system, what must be the in- 
But this is not the fact as regards the cotton bagging. It} dignation with which North Carolina will look on the pro- 
is imported into the United States, and immediately export- ceedings of this House in relation to their remonstrance 
ed, and never again returns; so that there is not that against the high and oppressive duty on salt? and what 
strong probability of fraud being practised on the Govern-| must be her feelings, when she comes to learn that, instead 
ment, by allowing the drawback on that article, as on salt}of its receiving a respectful reference, it has been indig- 
used in saving fish, If it were in order to go into a-general| nantly laid on the table? I have no doubt she will view it, 
discussion of the American system, it could easily be shown} as { do, with contempt and indignation. Sir, in the schemes 
that it isa system of fraud and deception, and, in its effects, | of speculation that is generally going on, North Carolina 
fatally calculated to reduce any portion of the country toj has remained a silent spectator, and has taken no part in, 
utter ruin. Sir, we were promised, when this system wasj nor will she do it; but, however humble she may appear, 
adopted, a home market, which would consume our pro-| I will inform the friends of the tariff, she is not entirely 
ducts, and give us better prices than we could obtain] lost to a sense of her injured rights; and when all hope is 
abroad. The farmer was always to find a ready market lost, and the day of trial comes, she will not be hindmost 
for his produce, and moncy was to be put in every man’s}in the ranks to resent, with just indignation, the insults 
pocket. But Task gentlemen if this has been the effect off which have been offered her. We are told of disunion. 
the system? Have they. found it to come up to their ex-j Sir, my State repudiates such an idea. But let me ask 
pectations, or hasit not rather, on the.contrary, produced} gentlemen what they suppose such treatment as they have 
a ditferent result? Sir, the fact is notorious, while the] received this session is calculated to lead to, when a majo- 
manufacturing States themselves have not realized the rity of this House become so lost to every principle of jus- 
promised benefits by one hundred per centum, the South-| tice and reason, as to refuse to hear the remonstrance of 
ern States are sinking into ruin under the system. The] the minority? What hope have we of this republic? Can 
beautiful and flourishing prospects of agriculture, which} we expect a Government which is composed of delegated 
but a few years back adorned the South, are made, under powers from the State sovereignties, to last, when it at- 
the American system, to present all the appearances of] tempts, by almost every act of a general nature it passes, 
havoc, destruction, and ruin. to usurp the reserved powers of its creator? Sir, I ask 
We had entertained strong hopes that, at the present | you if the people of North Carolina will submit to be taxed 
session of Congress, the tariff would have been so modified |to support the manufactures of New England? This, sir, 
as to have united all parties. The South, sir, have neveriis what the Legislature of my State have remonstrated 
advocated a total repeal of the measure. But we had against. And, sir, I undertake to say, whatever may be 
hoped, after the party contest had subsided, that a mea-jthe contrary opinion that a majority of this House may 
sure got up to answer party purposes, and arousing party | entertain from those expressed in the memorial, it should, 
feclings, would have been so medified as to have put the coming from a respectable member of the Union, have 
South on an equality with the manufacturing States. Ido|been treated with respect. But, sir, waiving for the pre- 
“Not wish to be understood as laying the passage of the ta-jsent reflections of this kind, let us view the proceedings 
HF to the charge of the late administration. The fact is lin relation to the same subject, originated in this House, 
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What, sir, was the fate of the bill reported by the Com- 


has paid ninety dollars. The duties on imports amount 


mittee of Ways and Means, proposing a modification of|to forty-five per cent. ad valorem. When the importing 


the high duties on certain articles? Without even permit- 
ting it to be printed, and receive the ordinary courtesy he- 
longing to subjects of importance, it was on the first read- 
ing indignantly laidon the table. From such a course of 
legislation as this, what has the South to expect, when one 
portion of the Union becomes so powerful in legislation as 
to oppress the other, and so insensible to justice as to re- 
fuse to hear their remonstrances? ‘Chere is but one alter- 
native left, that alternative I need not mention; ‘sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” Sir, what are we to say 
to our constituents, when we return to our homes, groan- 
ing, as they are, under the most excessive and unjust sys- 
tem of taxation to be found on the records of any nation? 
They will approach us to know if we have redressed their 
grievances! What must be their feelings when we unfold 
to them the history of our legislation? What must be their 
feelings when we tell them that nothing has been done? 
Disappointed in their expectations, they will depart; and 
driven to desperation by the unfeeling acts of an unre- 
lenting and overbearing majority opposed to their welfare 
and happiness, from the most unworthy motives, the worst 
of consequences may be dreaded. Sir, there is a state of 
feeling to which human nature can be driven, to which in- 
sulted feelings and wounded pride may be driven, that 
death is preferable to life. Such, in my opinion, is the ef- 
fect this tariff will have on the South, if not speedily re- 


merchant lands his goods, he pays under the tariff that 
amount on his goods. In the per cent. he lays, he of course 
includes it, and therefore the consumer hasit to pay. And, 
after all, it may be safely said it is a duty on exports, be- 
cause we pay for these articles with our produce, and in 
the end the farmer loses out of the price of his produce. 
Sir, it is not my object, nor wish, to go any further into 
the general merits of the subject; I know itis not strictly 
in order, and there are many considerations which at pre- 
sent forbid it. But, sir, I think it is not a difficult task to 
show the analogy existing between the conduct of old Eng- 
land towards the colonies previous to the war of the re- 
volution, and that of New England towards the South in 
relation to the tariff. When the mother country engaged 
in the French war which preceded the revolution, the 
colonics, toa man, came forward in support of British 
rights; they sacrificed their lives and treasures in support 
of the cause of the mother country. After the war had ter- 
minated, some of the nobility visited this country, and saw 
the flourishing condition in which we were; they saw that, 
in point of wealth, and ina very few years, we should out- 
strip the mother country. When they returned home, and 
related these things to the ministry, it became a matter of 
serious concern; and it was soon resolved, that, in order 
to prevent the growth and population of the colonies, a 
system of taxation should be devised, which would enable 


pealed. The history of this country affords a striking proof| the mother country to reimburse herself for losses sustained 


of the height of desperation to which an oppressed people 
may be driven, When, sir, the tyrants of Great Britain 
were planning the destruction and ruin of these colonics, 
a system of taxation, fraught with such principles of injus- 
tice and inequality, never entered their minds, 

The famous stamp act and tea tax sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the American system. The 
contrast is this--the former was a tax imposed by tyrants, 
inwhich we were required to pay pence; the latter is one 
imposed by our brethren, our neighbors, and professedly 
républicans, in which, for every one hundred dollars worth 
of cotton, rice, or tobacco, we export, we are made to 
pay forty-five dollars. It matters not whether the tax be 
laid on imports or exports, it is all the same if the doctrine 
be true that exports and imports in a series of years are 
equal. We export toimport; and any duty which Govern- 
ment may lay, is a tax on this exchange, and, if laid in this 
country, must, in the end, come out of the producer of] 
the article exported. If the friends of the tariffare allow- 
ed to collect out of us a tax of forty-five per’cent., they 
mightas well take one-half of our cotton, rice, or tobacco, 
‘before we export it, as half the, articles we import in ex- 
change for it; for my own part, T can see no difference: 
and. if the system of robbery and plunder is to be riveted 
on us and our posterity, I, for one, would much. rather 
they would take the raw material at once. If, sir, it is to 
be the law of this land that for every dollar which the hon- 
est, hard working farmers I represent, spend for the neces- 
saries. of life, they are to pay this Government forty-five 
cents, I hope in God the system will be so modified as to 
authorize them to take half of our cotton, &c. &c. at once. 
I, would much prefer it to the present tariff. Every per- 
son who is desirous of knowing how he is affected by the 
tariff, may tell by setting down at the end of the year, and 
simply calculating how much he has expended during the 
past, for coffee, sugar, salt, iron, &c. &c. If he has ex- 
pended ten dollars, he has paid four dollars and fifty cents. 
if he has expended twenty dollars, he has paid nine dol- 
Jars. If he has expended thirty dollars, he has paid thir- 
teen dollars and fifty cents. If he has expended forty dol- 
lars, he has paid eighteen dollars. If he has expended 
fifty dollars, he has paid twenty-two dollarsand fifty cents. 
If he has-expended one hundred dollars, he has paid forty- 
five dollars. - If he has expended two hundred dollars, he 


during the war. 

Sir, let us-now turn our attention to transactions of a 
more recent date, and come a little nearer home. After 
the late war with England, in which the South bore a con- 
spicuous part, and which was a war more to protect New 
England seamen and commerce than our own, the South 
planted the standard of liberty, and rallied around it; the 
sacrifice which she made was more than double the gain 
she derived from the issue of it. After the war was end- 
ed, what was the first step taken? The New England 
manufacturers came forward, and insisted that by the war 
they had been driven to adopt the manufacturing system, 
and unless we gave some protection they were ruined. The 
liberality of the South was appealed to, and on this, as on 
all others, it was extended. We lent our aid, and gave 
them the protection they demanded. The South felt no 
hesitation in sacrificing a reasonable portion of their inte- 
rest to accommodate the North. But, sir, this was not deem- 
ed sufficient; it was evident that the tariff of 1816 was not 
sufficient to tax the South to that degree which would en- 
able the manufacturing States to compete with them; they 
saw that in a very few years the rising wealth of the South 
would so far outstrip them, as to sink them into insignifi- 
cance and contempt; and hence the famous American sys- 
tem was devised, which was not only intended to raise the 
manufacturers in point of wealth, but sink the South into 
ruin and poverty. What, in 1816, was asked asa matter of 
favor, was in 1824 demanded as a matter of right. Then, 
and not until then, was it asserted that a system of taxation 
was morally and constitutionally right, which seized on the 
wealth of one portion of the Union, and took money out 
of their pockets and gave to another. Not untilthen was 
the doctrine urged, that, because Providence, in the impar- 
tial distribution of its favors, had cast the lot of some in a 
rich, fertile country, warmed by the genial rays of the sun, 
and others in a more barren and cold climate, the for- 
mer had to be taxed to make up, in point of wealth, the 
deficiency of the latter. This, sir, I repeat, is the effect 
of the tariff; and if the principle holds good in one point, 
it willin all. And, upon the same principle of reasoning, 
you haye the moral and constitutional right to tax the 
wealthy part of our community, to an extent that will bring 
the poor class on an equality. with them. I shall not, on 
the present occasion, go into arguments to prove the un- 
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xing one portion of the Union for the 
support and advantage of the other, but I must ask the in- 
dulgence of the House à few moments, while I notice some 
of the reasons which dre-urged in support of it. We are 
told that this country is able to live on its’ own resources, 


constitutionality of t 


independent of foreign markets, and that, by adopting the 
American system, a home market can. be foünd for our 
own produce. Sir, to my mind, there is not to be found 
in support of any doctrine ever advanced on earth, an ar- 
` gument more destitute of truth and reason than this. In 
the first place, it is a gross-absurdity to say that the Ame- 
rican system affords a home market; if it does, and the 
manufacturers can furnish us articles as cheap as we can 
purchase them abroad, why are these high protecting du- 
ties demanded? and why is it that the manufacturers con- 
sider any reduction of duties rather a curse than a bless- 
ing? To come to the point, if they can furnish vs cotton 


are to decide all questions of sovereignty between the Ge- 
neral Government and the States) that men, whose opi- 
nions lean to the ministerial side, would be selected, and 
placed in power. And, sir, with a President and both. 
branches of the Government in favor of giving to it un- 
limited powers, what prospect have an injured minority of 
justice, when they appeal to the judiciary? This doctrine 
of the minority submitting to judicial decisions, is the doc- 
trine of despotic Governments, who never fail to manage 
the matter so- as to make that branch of the Government 
subservient to their will; and once let the States concede 
this power to be in the judiciary, and let the people calm- 
ly submit toit, (which God forbid!) and your Government, 
sir, which is called republican, and said to be limited in its 
powers, will usurp the powers of the State Governments, 
because it is unlimited in its control, and the liberty of this 
country finally destroyed by an undue exercise of its pow- 


bagging as. cheap as we can import it, why is the duty ofl ers. It is not difficult to see the rapid strides which this 


four and a half cents per square yard laid on the article? 
Why not pass the resolution on the table, allow the draw- 
back, and T will venture to say the South will purchase the 
article where it can be had on the best terms. Sir, it js 
equally absurd to say that this country can live on its own 
resources, as well as. to exchange with foreign nations; and 
the doctrine proceeds from the same selfish disposition 
which unhappily actuates some individuals in our country. 
Because God has blessed them with opulence and wealth, 
they are disposed to live on their own means, and even 
without exchanging the ordinary civilities incident to civil 
life. In those States which have a dense population, ¥ pre- 
tend not to say but that it may be to their interest to car- 
ry on manufacturing; but to every person acquainted with 
the Southern States, it is apparent that the system cannot 
baadopted without incalculable sacrifice. Unacquainted 
with the arts of manufacturing, owning a rich and fertile 
soil, and being under a climate admirably adapted to the 
culture of cotton, tobacco; ricc, and other great staples, 
it is to our interest to cultivate them, and exchange with 
other nations for the necessaries of life; and I should like to 
be informed, upon what principles of moral reason jt is, 
we are bound to abandon our native pursuits, to accommo- 
date the manufacturing States. Though we ask them not, 
sir, for a total repeal of the tariff, we are willing to ex- 
tend them protection, so far as to place them onan equali- 
ty with us. I, for one, am willing to extend protection, so 
as to enable our couniry in war to defend herself—further 
Lam not willing to go, and further the South will not go. 
That the present tariffis the reverse of this, needs no ar- 
gumentto prove. As members of the same great family, 
we have made appeals to the magnanimity of Congress; 
but our remonstrances are turned a deaf ear to. We are 
told that a'majority must and ought to rule; and that, if we 
are dissatished, we must appeal to the judiciary, which is 
the tribunal to settle disputes between the General Govern- 
ment and the States.) Sir, I confess, in ordinary matters 
between the States and individuals, the doctrine is tena- 
ble. But Ideny, that, in those questions which affect the 
sovereignty and independence of the States, the ma- 
jority are to rule, ov the judiciary is to be the umpire to 
decide. No person on earth is more disposed to yield to the 
Judicial decisions of the country than I am, in matters cog- 
nizable before them. But when questions of conflicting 
interest exist between the Federal Government and the 
States, I deny that the judiciary is the tribunal to decide. 
The people themselves are to decide this matter. And I 
undertake to say, if the grievances under which they labor 
are not specdily redressed, they will decide it. But, sir, 
one word more in relation to the judiciary. Suppose the 
Chicf Magistrate of this country, and a majority of the Sen- 
ate, to be in favor of the unlimited powers which some àt- 
tempt to give this Government, and vacancies should occur 


lithe jul i cut thereof, it is not irrational to 


t sel pes 


Government is making after power; and the only way to 
check the evil, is to cut off the source from whence it de- 
rives this cnormous quantity of money. The amount col- 
lected from imports is annually abouttwenty-three millions 
of dollars, of which the Southern States pay about sixteen 
millions. And, sir, from this uncqual and unconstitutional 
system of taxation, we have prayed to be relieved, and 
from time to time have remonstrated. Our State Legisla- 
ture has protested against this system. Meetings have 
been held, in which the unjustness of the tariff policy has 
been sct forth, for which we have been branded with the 
epithet of disunionists. The South cherish no such feel- 
ings; they are as firmly attached to the Union as any por- 
tion of the United States, : 

But, sir, let ‘me ask gentlemen to pause, and solemly 
pause, and reflect on the course they are pursuing. A re- 
spectable portion of the Union have remonstrated against 
the unjust system of taxation under which they are made 
to labor, and this House has, on all occasions, setat naught 
the petitions. Their remonstrances against an unconsti- 
tutional exercise of power towards them have been indig- 
nantly kicked out of'doors, I ask gentlemen if they sup- 
pose the wounded pride and ‘patriotism of the South will 
tamely submit to such treatment? Sir, we want no dis- 
union, and the charge isa foul aspersion, and I indignantly 
throw it back. The wish of the South is to cherish un- 
impaired the principles of the constitution, venerate its 
sanctity, and hand it down to’posterity unimpaired. But, 
sir, when we sce that hallowed instrument made to sub- 
serve the most unworthy motives; when we see that in- 
strument which was made to protect us, and secure to us 
our liberty, used as an engine to oppress, we have but lit- 
tle to hope for. For my own part, 1 have no hope that the 
present Congress will do any thing to relieve the grievan- 
ces of the South; nor do I believe any thing will ever be 
done, until we take a bold and independent stand. Sir, I 
shall advise no harsh measures, but my own opinion is, 
from the cruel and unprecedented treatment the South 
has received, she would be justifiable in throwing her ports 
open, and declaring the tariff unconstitutional. And until 
some such measure as this isadopted, we are doomed toa 
state of vassalage. When the South act as one man, and 
assert theit injured rights, they will be spcedily redressed, 
and not until then. 

_ Sir, gentlemen may say this amounts to treason or dis- 
union. But I think not. It would be the exercise of a 
powcr reserved to the State sovercignties, and the only 
alternative which is left an oppressed people, driven to 
desperation by the usurped powers of the General Go- 
vernment. It would in my opinion be that step, which, 
if taken by any one of the States, would lead to a speedy 
repcal of the tariff. And Ihave no doubt, if this House 
should persist in the bigh-toned career which has charac- 


terized their proceedings this session, in relation to this sub~ 


suppose (if the powers be considered, that the judiciary | ject, it will sooner or later inevitably lead toit. And I hope, 
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when this is the only alternative left us, there will not be| have taken to ‘*protect the constitution of the United 
found in the whole South a man to collect the duties for the | States,” is a nullity; for to them there is no constitution 
General Government. Sir, I have devoutly prayed that/to protect. To them the theory and principles of this 
this ‘cup might pass us.” Should it not, and we are{ Government do not exist: they have overleaped the last 
forced to drink it, the consequences be upon them, and|barrier opposed to the encroachments of the majority 
not upon us. oe i ee DS upon the rights of the minority; and to them this floor has 

` Mr. CAMPBELL, of South Carolina, said, although 1| already become.an arena for the struggle of interest. I 
am convinced that the resolution on your table would, by| know that constitutional objections had as well be urged 
its adoption; relieve an important branch of industry in| to the marble pillars which support this dome, as to them; 
New England from an unjust oppression, and thus tend to] for they would be convinced as soon. 
extend her commerce and increase her resources, yet,| ‘To those gentlemen who believe that the powers of 
disconnected with the amendment, I could not hesitate tojthis Government have some limit, but who think that 
vote against it. By the adoption of that resolution, we | Congress has exercised a constitutional power in imposing 
would remove one of the greatest evils which the people fon the commerce of the country the fetters of the « Ame- 
of New England experience from the present system of}rican system,” I would address myself. I conjure them 
commercial restrictions, and thus unite her politicians still | by every tie of patriotism, by every recollection of the 
more. firmly in that unholy war, which is so relentlessly | past glory and happiness of this country, and by every 
waged against the great and legitimate interests of this! hope forthe permanency and continuance of this Union, 
country. Take the resolution in connexion with the|calinly and dispassionately to review their opinions. Task 
amendment, and my present impression is favorable to its|them to inquire if, in the pursuit of partial objects, they 
‘adoption: for, although convinced that nothing short of alhave not allowed themselves to be misled to the enactment 
thorough revision of the revenue laws can either heal the|of laws, which, in their operations, must bring ruin and. 
wounds, or soothe the irritated feelings of the South, yet a] desolation upon a portion of this country. ask them to 
drawback of four anda half cerits per square yard on foreign | inquire whether, in exercising the power to levy duties on 
cotton bagging must be severely felt by the manufacturers] foreign importation, they have preserved the letter of the 
of the domestic article; and, by at once destroying the fal- | constitution, if they have not violated its spirit. 
lacjous.and extravagant expectations in which the people] Sir, I appeal to the friends of the American system; as 
of the West have indulged, may produce a rational mode | patriots I appeal to them! Do they believe the tendency 
of thinking, and ultimately relicve our commerce from the | of the existing tariff is to diffuse health and prosperity 
shackles of the ** American system.” - j _ {through every section of the Union? Are they not convince- 

As the operation of the’ proposed’ allowance of draw-/ed that such is not its tendency? Are they not, on the 
backs is in direct opposition to a system of policy which |contrary, convinced that its evils are general, its benefits 
has been loudly condemned by those whom I have the | partial; that, ifit has opened new sources of industry in 
honor to represent, and will effect, indirectly, the same [one portion of the United States, it has produced depres- 
objects which would be directly produced by a reduction [sion in another? Ifso, as patriots looking not to the ad- 
of duties, I trust that I will be indulged in a few brief re-|vancement of particular interests only, but to the good of 
marks upon the subject of protecting duties. all, they are bound toalter it. I call upon them as repub- 

It is not, sir, as the representative of a section of this!licans. lask them if the tariff of 1828 is not anti-repub- 
country only, butasan American citizen—it is with the{lican and aristocratic in its operation; if its tendency is 
feelings of one who loves his country, and desires her in-|not to enrich. the wealthy, and impoverish the poor, to 
stitutions to flourish, that I address you. Itis with the|make many dependant ona few, even for that occupa- 
sincere belief that ‘the laws passed by Congress for the|tion which is necessary to their existence, and thus to 
protection of domestic manufactures, are not only unjust |destroy the purity and corrupt the sources of elections. 
in their operations, but that they are in violation of the | If so, as republicans who believe that purity in our elec- 
spirit of the constitution, and utterly destructive of the tions is essential to the preservation of that virtue in the 
principles of equality upon which this Government is|Government upon which our institutions must mainly rest 
founded. for support, they are bound to modify it. 

In what article, section, or amendment to the constitu-| That a single interest, nd that, too, an inconsiderable 
tion, do gentlemen find a power given to impose duties, ]one, shouldhave engrossed the entire protection of this 
amounting almost to a prohibition of foreign importations, |Government at the expense of ali, others—that a few mo- 
for the encouragement of domestic manufictures? If there |nopolists, who neither from, numbers, or any other’ con- 
is such a grant of power, it has escaped my observation; |sidcration, are-entitled to direct our councils, should rule 
if there is no such power delegated, its exercise must be|the destinies of this nation, exhibits the most singular in- 
founded in usurpation; and we are bound by every con-|stance to be met with in the annals of human history, of 
sideration of honor, religion, and patriotism, to retrace |an intelligent people allowing themselves to be unresist- 
our steps, ; ti ingly led to the sacrifice. 

‘I know that. there has been a mode of construction} How is it, sir, that ina country where error and pre- 
adopted on this floor, which, under the power “ to regu-!judice should flec before the illumination of unrestricted 
late commerce,” conveys to Congress the power to destroy |inquiry, a system so unequal in its operation, and so in- 
commerce; I know that there has been a mode of con-|congenial with our republican institutions, should have 
struction adopted on this floor, which, under the ex-|foundahome? Tome it is an enigma: I know of nothing 
pression in the constitution, ‘*to provide for the common |connected with our- history to which it can be attributed, 
defence and general welfare,” conveys to Congress pow-|unless it be to the exaggerated terrors inspired by the last 
er to pass whatever laws may, in the opinion of its mem- | war, that we might again be found without the mcans of 
bers, be thought necessary. Gentlemen who thus con-|defence: At the conclusion of that war, every circum- 
strue the charter of our liberties, may act conscientiously stance, both internal and external, opened a boundless 
in the support of the t American system.”, The mode of|field to American enterprise: the planter of the South 
construction which they have adopted, has broken down |gathered a golden harvest as the reward of his industry; 
-évery barrier opposed by the constitution to the exercise |the farmer of the Middle and Eastern States received a libe- 
of unlimited power; and there is left no control over their jra] pricein exchange for his wheat and other productions, 
votes, but their ideas of expediency. Under the pretext|In the East, the West, and South, the rich and varied 
of the general good, they may trample upon the rights|productions of our inexhausted soil fed and clothed the 
and liberties of their fellow-citizens; the oaths which they population of a world. In short, our commerce and agri- 
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culture.enjoyed an unéxampled and unequalled prosperi- 
ty, our manufactures alone were depressed; those who 
had supplied our séldiers with blankets and clothing, to 
pratect them against the rigors of a Canadian climate, 
were alone unable to join inthe song of grateful joy, 
which sounded’ from one extremity of this Union to the 
other. “A sympathy, founded in the noblest feelings of the 
human heart, was excited in their. favor; the generous 
South itself extended the fostering hand of protection; it 
was no time for the discussion of constitutional questions, 
‘and, in 1816, the wedge, the fatal wedge, was entered, 
and it-has been driven, and driven, until it has produced a 
schism between the different sections of this country, 
which God grant. may not prove incurable. Even then 
some of our statesmen (whose names will ever shine con- 
spicuous on the pages of American history) saw, through 
the mists of general delusion, the outlines of that moun- 
tain, which now threatens to burst upon us with all the 
force of a volcano. In vain did those faithful sentinels 
warn their countrymen of the danger which was approach- 
ing; the current of sympathy was too strong to be resist- 
ed, and the door was widely opened, through which the 
constitution has been assailed, and the inhabitants of one 
portion of this Union been made to pay an enormous tri- 
bute to those of another. 
The Government of the United States being formed for 


the common benefit,’ and resting upon the broad basis of 


equal rights, it follows that any law which operates une- 
qually is a violation of its principles. That the tarifFof 1828 
operates with great inequality, there is no doubt; if it does 
not, why do some regard itasa blessing, while others de- 
hotince it as the worst of evils? From whenecarises the dis- 
Content of the people of the Southern States? Do notadd in- 
sult to injury, by telling them that the evils of which they 
complain areimaginary; they will not believe you. Gentle- 
men may say thatatax upon importsis a tax exclusively up- 
0 the consumer; that consumption for the most part is pro- 
portioned to population, and therefore the burdens of the 
tarilfare equalized. Sir, Tadmit that the burdens of the 
system are felt by all, but I deny that they are in an equal 
degree, There is not, in the science of political econo- 
my, à proposition more susceptible of demonstration, than 
that a tax upon importation operates indircetly as a tax 
upon exportations. Some of the States export to a much 


greater extent than others; and thus it is that the tarif? 


Operates unequally. A single example will illustrate the 
propositions, We will Sippose that ten pounds of cotton 
would purchase one yard of woollen cloth, free from daty; 
add fifty per cent. on the value to the yard of cloth for 
duty, and it wil) require fifteen pounds of cotton to pay 


for it. Twill submit it to the impartial consideration of 


gentlemen,. whether that provision in the constitution, 
which directs that fno tax or duty shall be laid on arti. 
cles exported from any State,” is not violated by a duty 
which indirectly operates as a tax upon exportation. ‘This 
objection, if it exists, is more particularly applicable to a 
duty on cotton bagging, than on any other article, for itis 
used for no other purpose than to confine cotton, in order 
that it may be exported. Under the tariff of 1828, the 
average duties amount to much more, than fifty per cent. 
Is it not monstrous, sir, that the people of any portion 
of this country should be compelled to pay more than one- 
half of their income for the support of Government-—for 
the support of Government, did I say? Not so—but to 
build up, in this republican country, the worst of all aris- 
tocracies, an aristocracy of wealth e 
Thisis surely cnough, but it is not the worst evil we 
have to apprehend from that system which has been forced 
upon us by the élamorous importunities of interested 
rmonopolists. You must unchain our commerce; you must 
reduce duties which amount almost to prohibition on fo- 
reign importations, or drive us from forcign markets, and 
utterly destroy the value of those produetions, embracing 


the great staples of the South, which depend principally 
on foreign demand fora market. This objection I have 
frequently heard'replied to, by the observation, that Euro- 
pean manufacturers cannot do without our principal staple 
of export. If this remark is true in relation to cotton, it 
is false in relation to rice, flour, and other productions: 
but it is not true even of cotton... Where are the fertile 
plains of South America? The cotton of Egypt, even un- 
der the arbitrary government of a Turkish Pacha, (which 
must, in some measure, paralyse the industry of his sub- 
jects,) competes with ours in European markets. In the 
East Indies, where the cotton is indigenous, it requires 
nothing but the substitution of European skill and indus- 
try to drive our cotton, as it has our indigo, (with the 
slightest disadvantage against us, ) from every foreign mar- 
ket. To effect this, it does not require the adoption of 
retaliatory measures on the part of other Governments. 
Commerce is an exchange of equivalents, and there is no- 
thing which makes it the interest of nations, whose pro- 
ductions are excluded, to continue with tis a losing trade; 
their merchants and manufacturers, not from hostility to 
us, but from a regard to their own preservation, must look 
for some market to purchase, where they can also sell. 
By refusing their productions, we destroy their ability to 
purchase from us, and we must reap the fruits of sach a 
policy, in being excluded from all but our domestic mar- 
ket; a market which cannot, under any circumstances, 
consume one-half the cotton now produced in the South- 
ern States. 

Some contend, that if our tariff was originally impolitic, 
its passage has induced many to embark their fortunes in 
manufactures, and that we are bound, from considerations 
of good faith, to continue it in existence. i s 

‘Sir, we do not live under a government of precedents, 
but under a written constitution, which-was intended to 
limit our power; and if we discover that we have over- 
leaped the bounds of that constitution, yea, more, if we 
discover that we have legislated for partial objects, or 
jpassed laws which drain the resources of the merchant 
jand planter to the coffers of the manufacturer, we should 
repeal them, even if the certain consequence was the ruin 
of every manufacturer in the nation. ; 

Gther Governments are formed, for the most part, from 
history and experience; under them the only obstacles 
opposed to the encroachments of power and prerogative, 
on the liberties of the people, originate from immemorial 
usages, ov such expressions of popular rights as have 
been at different times extorted from the unwilling hands 
of power. In Governments having no other checks, it is 
essential to the appearance of national liberty, that pre- 
ecdents should have the force of constitutions. Not so 
with ours; all the power which we can legitimately cxer. 
cise, we derive from a written constitution; and the powers 
not given by it are expressly reserved to the States or 
lto the people.” Here a doubtful power cannot be sanc- 
| tioned by use, nor become, by precedent, amatter of right, ` 

There is no subject in the range of national legislation, 
upon which my constitutents feel so much alarm, or which 
they have so unanimously deprecated, as the power as- 
sumed by Congress to regulate individual industry. They 
not only regard it as the offspring of unauthorized: con- 
struction, and an exercise of power not intended to be . 
given by those who framed or by those who adopted the con- 
stitution, but they fear its exercise must lead.to the great. 
est abuse. Fear, did I say? They know its direct tenden- 
cy is to engender those local feclings, and sectional animo. 
sities, which every man who desires the Union to continue, 
; must regard as the worst of evils. Why do the inhabit. 
‘ants of this country regard cach other with prejudice, dis, 

trust, and suspicion? The answer is obvious. Congress 
{has assumed the exercise of powers which has awakened 
individual cupidity, and local interests have contended for 
(ascendancy, and usurped in the halls of legislation that 


_ of patriotism and virtue; let the majority acknowledge 


their rights as citizens have been outraged; and, should 
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place which should be consecrated to patriotism and virtue. 
J know there is not a gentleman on this floor who would 
not repel the influence of sectional feeling, in legislating 
for the;American people; but such are the deceits of the 
human beart, that such feelings may exercise an influence 
on our opinions, of which we are not aware. Letusen- 
deayor to resist their influence. Let‘our motto be, ‘‘ our 
country!” With this motto, we will march under the bat- 
ner of the ‘constitution and of equal rights, to great and 
énduring national prosperity; sectional feelings and ani- 
mosities will be forgotten, and the inhabitants of the East, 
“West, and South will again hail each other as brothers and 
friends, under the common title of American citizens. 
Sir, I cannot. contemplate. without horror the conse- 
quences of a different course. Discontent to the existing 
duties is universal at the South. The people believe that 
they are burdened by an almost insupportable taxation; 
but even of this they would not complain, if the object 
was national, In every trial you have found them ready; 
they ever have been ready, at their country’s call, to meet 
her invaders; therefore, accuse them not of a want of på- 
triotism. But Itell you that discontent, I had almost said 
despair, is general at the South. A cloud has lowered 
on the prospects of the patriot and philanthropist, and 
many think, without a change of measures, the day is not 
distant when a regard to their own preservation will com- 
pel them to seek, under the protection of the State Go- 
‘vernments, a refuge from the usurpations of the National 
Legislature. They have endured much—they will still 
bear much; but rely upon ity there-is a spirit at the South, 
which will not wait until her cities. are deserted, and ber 
country made desolate. Neither will her sons turn their 
_backs upon the homes of their ancestors, to seek in some 
more favored land a refuge from your exactions; they 
will defend their homes—they will resist your tyranny, 
“peaceably if they can, forcibly if they must.” 
I appeal to the gentlemen from the South, the news- 
“papers of the day, and, lastly, to my noble but oppressed 
constituents, and ask if this description is exaggerated, 
If. gentlemen wish this Union to continue; let them adopt 
the means of preserving it; if they are not prepared to 
surrender the last home of freedom upon earth, I beg 
them to consider upon what may be the consequences of 
their measures. Let avarice usurp in this hall the place 


that his descendants were to. become the oppressors of 
their fellow-citizens. When the soldier of the South died 
on the plains of Camden, little did he think that his sons 
were destined to pay a tribute to the descendants of 
those who, by his side had breasted the storm of battle. 
-After.that war was terminated, each State constituted 
within itself a separate and independent sovereignty, and 
cach was perfectly competent.to continue so. Common 
interest, however, soon united them in a league, which 
experience soon proved tó be inadequate to the great 
purposes of Government. Afterwards, the constitution 
of the United States, enlarging and more clearly defining 
the powers of the General Government, was formed and 
adopted. 

Never, to all appearances, was there a Government 
formed under such auspicious circumstances. The his- 
tory of all ages and all nations. was open before its fra- 
mers; they saw that ambition, avarice, and oppression 
had defaced almost every page of that history; that Go- 
vernments the, best founded had not been able to withstand 
the desolating influence of human passion; and that Time, 
in his resistless course, had swept away the proudest 
monuments of political wisdom. Its framers were com- 
posed of heroes, statesmen, and sages, who had devoted 
their lives to the service of their country; and fondly did 
they hope that the Government they had formed was so 
carefully guarded against abuse, that, when centuries 
should have rolled their courses in the tide of time, it 
would still remaina blessing to their posterity. Can it be 
possible, sir, that this glorious Government is destined to 
falla sacrifice to the monopolizing spirit of a few visionary 
manufacturers? If I were a manufacturer myself, I would 
not hesitate to sce every manufactory in this nation sunk 
into the depths of the ocean before I would endanger the ex- 
istence of the Union. If there is a gentleman on this floor 
who wouid hesitate between these alternatives, let him an- 
nounce it! I know there cannot be one. But such is the 
fact! -Let those who doubt, go to the South, and judge 
for themselves. They will there see a people almost in 
the agonies of despair, who would willingly die in defence 
of the Union, but who are determined not to submit to 
laws which they think are in violation of the constitution; 
and which, if continued, they:believe must convert a pros- 
perous country into a waste and desert. 

it is immaterial, sir, whether this opinion is founded in 
reality or in misconception; the effect is the same. Opi- 
nion is the only tribunal to which they have, or to which 
they can appeal; and opinion has pronounced the tariff 
unconstitutional. Admit the federal court to be the tri- 
bunal appointed by the constitution, and what.redress can 
it afford? ‘That law is upon its face constitutional; and no 
court can. pronounce it to be otherwise, even if, in the 
opinion of its judges, it violated every principle of the 
constitution. “Congress has the right to lay duties for 
revenue; and no judicial tribunal can assume the legisla- 
tive power of determining what amount of duty is for re- 
venue, and what for. protection. Change the title of your 
law; let it profess to be what itis; call it ‘an act for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures and the destruction of 
foreign commerce;” and then, if an individual complains 
tbat he is oppressed by its operation, the federal court may 
afford him relief; but, until this is done, it is derision to 
direct the sufferer to that court. 

Having made these few remarks upon the principles of 
the existing revenue laws, and to show their unequal bear- 
ings, I will proceed to-make a few observations upon their 
general expediency. . 

This country, sir, certainly possesses cvery advantage 
for the raising of raw produce. The nations of Europe, 
on the contrary, with a population that cannot find em- 
ployment in agriculture and commerce, possess every ad- 
vantage to manufacture cheaply. If we can exchange 
our produce for double the amount of European manufac: 


no rule of conduct but sectional interest, and the days of 
this Union are numbered! Will gentlemen wait until 
resistance to the laws of this Government commences, 
before ‘they extend relief? It may prove a fatal delay! 
Let the States be once arrayed against each other; let the 
sword of civil war once be drawn, and where, where, sir, 
will the conflict end? It will be no transient cloud, pass- 
ing over our political horizon, soon to.leave our prospects 
bright as ever; it will be no petty insurrection; but the 
people of a large portion of this country “believe that 


the crisis arise, (which God forbid,) when it may be ne- 
cessary. to defend those rights by force, the spirit of the 
South will have departed, her sons will have forgotten 
that when a people have not the courage to defend their 
rights they are no longer worthy to be free, if they do 
-not,. with one accord, rise in their defence, and protect, 
with their dearest blood, the glorious inheritance of their 
fathers, í : 
Tn the struggle which resulted in the independence of 
‘Ais country, the soldiers of the revolution did not endure 
hardships of a desolating war, to enable a portion of 
eir descendants to oppress therest. The sufferings which 
‘they then endured were intended to benefit their whole 
` posterity, and to establish a Government, extending. its 
_benefits equally to all. When the soldier of New Eng- 
“Jand laid down his life on the field of Bunker’s hill, his last 
~moments would haye been embittered by the reflection 


‘itan evident proposition. 
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tures that we can for American, isit not obviously our 
advantage to exchange with the European manufacturer? 
` To an unsophisticated mind, this question conveys with 

But the rulers of this nation 
have thought differently, In imitation of a system of mo- 
nopoly, which originated in an age of comparative bar- 
barism, (and which is now discarded by every liberal poli- 
tician of: that nation which has carried it to the greatest 
extent,) we have. fettered the industry of our constitu- 
ents, and closed against them the sources of that prosperi: 
ty which has made them great and powerful. By limit- 
ing the field of enterprise, we havé caused’ a reduction 
in the price of every production which depends on forcign 
demand for a market, and brought to the verge of a pre- 
mature decline the commercial and agricultural interests 
of the country. 

Nature has legislated for the people of this country; her 
laws are inscribed on yout fertile yalieys; she has declar- 
ed, that, to be prosperous, they must be agricultural and 
commercial. We huve cudeavored to resist her maandates; 


“we have attempted to transplant into this country a spe- 


cies of industry, which requires a starving population for 
its support; we have attempted, by legislative cnactments, 
to convert the freemen of America into spinners and wea- 
vers. What, sir, has becn the consequence? Let those 
who represent: manufacturers. answer, if they have not 
experienced the most disastrous consequences from the 
tariff of 1828. Tam informed that almost every branch 


of industry, which was intended to be protected by that 


iniquitous aw, has experienced a calamitous reaction. If 
this is truc, and I have not heard it contradicted, does it 
not afford a suflicient commentary upon the policy of the 
protecting system? 

I would inquire, what interest has the West in the tariff, 
which can compensate to her the disadvantages which it 
produces? Docs she want protection for her iron? Her 
distance from the ocean ‘secures it from foreign competi- 
tion; upon her distilled spirits. she may retain the existing 
duties, and no one will complain. For her hemp she 
does not need protection, such are her facilities of raising: 
that production: the duty upon it must soon be nominal. 
The West has carried.on a valuable trade with the South 
in live stock; and L willask, if every advantage combined, 
which she derives from the tariff, is sufficient to compen- 
sate for the loss of this trade. The West wants popula- 


‘tion--then why should she. support a system, which must 


prevent emigration, by concentrating population in the 
old States? Sir, with deference to the gentlemen who 
represent the West, I say, her best interests would be 
promoted by an amelioration of the tari If so, why 
does she not unite with the South in breaking the fetters 
of an iron policy, which is injurious to both? 

If the New Englander complains that he can produce 
nothing for market on his cold and rocky soil, the bright 
and sunny fields of the South invite him to a more propi- 
tious cline; let him come, we will receive him as a bro- 
ther, and make him a citizen. If-he is without a home, 
the West and Southwest invite him to a land where, with 
moderate industry, he may become a frecliolder, and have 
every domestic comfort smiling around him—but nature 
having denied to his section of country the blessings which 
she has so kindly showered upon the South; affords no 


reason. why he should oppress us. This is not all; he 


oppreésses us without enriching himself; for if the mass of 
the community have an interest in manufacturing, I am 
yet to learn it.” Do manufactories afford a market for the 
surplus productions of the farmer? To a limited extent 
they do; but this market is confined to neighborhoods, 
and is not general. Has the poor man capital to invest in 
manufictories? No; but if interested at all, it is only as 
a laborer, Then what, in New England, is the cffect of 
the tariff? Its effect is not only to build up the fortunes 
of the few at the expense of the many, but, by increas- 
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ing the price of articles which necessarily. enter into the 
consumption of every family, to. drain from the poor the 
means of their subsistence. Let us differ; sir, as much as 
we may, with regard to the policy of restricting, com- 
merce, or the constitutionality of taxing the. Southern 
planter for the benefit of the Northern manufacturer, we 
must all concur in one opinion——of the inhumanity of those 
laws, which bear with a more than proportional hardship 
upon the poor and industrious. : 

Ft is useless to expect manufactories in this country to 
afford an adequate market for our raw produce, or td be- 
come the source of national wealth, until they are able to 
compete, upon equal terms, with the manufactories of 
other countries. This they cannot do, until the price of la- 
bor here is proportionate to the price of Jabor in Europe. 

That labor is not as cheap in this country as in others, 
is to be attributed not more to our frec institutions, than 
to natural causes. The territory of the United States is 
imperfectly settled; her forests are still uncleared, and 
much of her most fertile soil untrodden. In the cheerful 
walks of agriculture, the husbandman may find a sufi- 
cient employment, and a bountiful reward for his indus- 
try: while this continues the case, he will not descrt his 
smiling and variegated fields for the gloom of a manufac- 
tory, nor exchange the proud independence of a land- 
holder forthe situation of a hireling. 

This state of things will not always continue. When our 
forests shall have yielded to the axe of the husbandman; 
when the wilderness of the West shall be spotted with 
fields and villages; when generations shall have passed. 
away, and busy millions of freemen teem on, the shores of 
the far distant Pacific, then, and net till then, will manu- 
factures flourish. Whenever there is a population in this 
country which cannot find employment in agriculture and 
commerce, less inviting pursuits will be sought for, and 
mannfactories will arise without the aid of protecting laws, 
and flourish without taxing other branches of industry for 
their support. 

So far, sir, from believing that any cffeetual relief will 
be extended at present to the depressed interests of the 
country, Ihave risen under the painful conviction that 
even the drawback which we ask on cotton bagging will 
be denied us. Do not, sir, understand me to intimate 
that there is a disposition in the majority of Congress to 
oppress the South; I entertain no such apprehension. But 
the friends of restriction are convinced that if the union 
of interests which at present binds them together, could 
once be broken, their systemi would fall under its own 
weight; they are thoroughly convinced, that if a single 
ingredient were lost out of that singular mixture of “ cot- 
ton bagging, woollens, iron, salt, mill duck, and molas- 
ses,” those interested in the remnant would not have the 
power to force so nauscous a dose on the American people. 

Sir, it cannot be concealed that a majority of this House 
have adopted the determination to curb, as much as pos- 
sible, the discussion of this subject—a determination 
which leaves us nothing to hope, until the great mass of 
the people in the East or West are convinced that the 
restrictive system does not diffuse a gencral prosperity, 
and is only calculated to cnrich the wealthy. J think 
there is most to hope from the people of the West, who, 
from their situation, the cheapness of land, want of popu- 
lation, md scarcity of moncy, combined, camo, surely, 
long continue in the belief that they are in a condition to 


manufacture advantageously. 

How long the South will wait for this change, I cannot 
; it shows a high moral feeling and attachment to the 
Union, that her citizens have waited this long; it shows 
that when convinced that their best interests haye been 
ced at the shrine of the most infatuated doctrines 
(i say it with deference) that ever disgraced the councils 
of anation, they have been unwilling to resist the mea- 
sures of the General Government. Their forbearance 
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has not proceeded from fear, but patriotism, from a love 
of country, which, so long as there is virtue and intelli-. 
gence in the people, gives me hope that this Union will 
continue. But, to. ensure this, no single set of men should 
direct oùr councils,’ or by their rapacity plunder the rest. 
If they do, this Union will indeed form a 4 rope of-sand.” 
God grant that this may not prove the case; but that the 
barriers of the constitution, which were intended to re- 
strain the. encroachments of the majority npon the rights 
of the minority, may be sacredly chserved. Then, sT, 
will the benefits of the American revolution extend its 
blessings to all future time: the tree of liberty which was 
then planted, will not only grow and flourish until it 
spreads its broad branches from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, but such may'be the influence of our example, 
that perhaps it is not too much to hope the day will come, 
when aji the nations of the earth shall repose under its] 
shade. : f 

[At the. conclusion of his remarks; Mr. C. offered an 
amendment to the amendment, proposing to reduce the 
existing.duties on salt and iron thirty per cent. ] 

{Here the debate closed for this day.} 


GOODS DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
«to remit duties paid on goods destroyed. by fire,” which 
had been reported some time ago from the Committee of 
the Whole, with an amendment to strike out the enacting 
clause (to destroy the bill.) i : 
© A long debate ensued on the merits: of tl 
which the following isa very brief outline: . 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, rose, and addressed the 
House in support of the bill, which he contended was jus- 
‘tified by every principle of sound and honest policy. He 
quoted several precedents in the legislation of Congress, 
recognising the principle of the bili from the foundation 
‘of the Government, The intention of Government in im- 
posing duties was [he said] that they should finally fall upon 
the consumers, although, in the first instance, they were 
paid by the importers. ‘The goods in question were de- 
stroyed by fire: and the effect of. retaining the duties paid 
on them would be, that the Government would recover 
the duties twice from the importers, for they would ne- 
cessarily import again the sume quantity which was de- 
siroyed. He then referred, in support of the principle of 
the bill, to laws allowing duties on stills destroyed to be 
refunded-—to the: bill retaining the dutics on goods which 
were on board a ship captured during the war, while go- 
ing into St. Mary’s, Georgia, to the act remitting the 
duties on goods destroyed by fire at Savannah, &c. &e. 

Mr. PEARCE opposed the bill, He said it would es- 
tablish a bad precedent; and if the. duties were remitted 

_to the importer, they ought, on the same principle, to be 
remitted to the underwriter. He denied there was any 
analogy between this-case and those cited by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts... He said the argument of the 
gentleman would lead to the conclusion that Government 
would. guaranty all goods imported, which through neg- 
lect might be destroyed in the store, or which might be 

` exported by coastwise navigation from the North to the 
South. ; 

Mr. GOODENOW said, every principle of equity justi- 

fied the passage of this bill, and that justice should be 
¿done without regard to its being quoted asa precedent 
chereafter. ; ; 
Mr. CARSON expressed similar sentiments, 
Mr: CAMBRELENG said, the effect of the passage of 
< this bill. would be to encourage the importing merchants 
‘neglect their business. He attributed the fact of this 
jm being made, to the remissness of the importer, who 
ought--as every merchant who knows his business does 
to have insured his property... This. was a case {he said] 
of grossand palpable negligence; and if the House should 


ne case, of 


ice] 


adopt the principle of the bill, we would have our tables 
crowded: with memorials whenever a fire fakes place in 
the United States. The merchants in the interior of the 
country had as good aright to claim a remission of duties 
on goods destroyed by fire as the importer. ee 
Mr. GORHAM, in reply to the argument of Mr. C. 
that the importer ought to have insured his goods, stated, 
that part of them were imported only five days before the . 
fire took place. The importer was consequently deprived 
of both a foreign and domestic market for the gocds, 
which, if exported within a certain time, would have been 
entitled to drawback. He referred, in support of the 
principle of the bill, to several acts passed to remit mo- 
neys to collectors of the public taxes, &c. who had been 
robbed; to the case of Captain Hall, who had been rob- 
bed at Marseilles, in France; and to the case of Richard 
Smith, who had been collector of taxes in Michigan. He 
referred also to the bills remitting duties on goods de- 
stroyed by fire in Portsmouth, Norfolk, Savannah, &c. 
Mr. McDUFFIE, in opposition to the bill, pursued the 
same line cf argument as Mr. Cannnrevenc. If the im- 
porters ought to be released from the dutics on goods de- 
stroyed by fire, he asked, what distinction was between 
them and the consumers? Where would the principle be 
limited? If the principle of the bi were adopted, [he 
said] it must be partial in its operation, and partial justice 
was the greatest injustice. He referred to the report of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, of which Mr. Lowndes 
was chairman, made in 1807. It discountenanced the 
principle of this bill. He hoped that the bill would not 
ass. ; ý 
Mr. SUTHERLAND spoke at length, in support of the 
bill. 
Mr. CHILTON remarked that he was well satisfied 
the claim under consideration could not, under any prin- 
ciple of justice or safety, be allowed. He said, he wit- 
nessed with some sorrow the prodigal waste of time in 
urging questions upon the House evidently against its wish, 
and in opposition to that epinion which was already ex- 
pressed in committee. He was apprised that much im- 
portant business remained to be done, and that time was 
speedily passing away. To reject the bill, and to termi- 
nate the debate, he would move the previous question. 
The call for the previous question was sustained, and 
the House agreed that the main question should be put, 
which setaside the amendment to strike out the enacting 
clause. 
The question recurred on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time, and was decided in the 
negative by yeas and nays as follows: 
YEAS.— Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Bailey, Bates, Bur- 
ges, Butman; Gahoon, Carson, Condict, Cooper, Creigh- 
ton, jr-, Crowninshicld, John Davis, George Evans, Finch, 
Ford, Goodenow, Gorham, Grennell, jr, Hawkins, Hinds, 
Hodges, Hughes, Kendall, Kennon, Miller, Pettis, Ram- 
sey, Reed, A. Spencer, Stanbery, Stephens, Sutherland, 
Wilson, Yancey, Young.—36. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Archer, 
Armstrong, Barber, P. P. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, 
Baylor, Beekman, James Blair, John Blair, Bockee, Borst, 
Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Cambreleng, Chandler, 
Childs, Chilton, Claiborne, Clark,. Conncr, Coulter, 
Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crawford, Crockett, 
Crocheron, Danie], Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Deber- 
ry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Doddridge, Drayton, Dun- 
can, Barli, jr., Ellsworth, Joshua Evans, Horace Everett, 
Forward, Foster, Fry, Gilmore, Gordon, Hall, Halsey, 
Hammons, Harvey, Haynes, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hunt, Huntington, Ibrie, jr., Irwin, Irvin, Isacks,. Johns, 
R M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kincaid, Perkins King, 
Adam King, Lamar, Lea, Lecompte, Letcher, Loyall, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Magee, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, 
McCreery, McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Mitchell, Monell, 
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Mr. VINTON then renewed his motion to add the third 
ahd fourth sections of the amendment he proposed. =` 

Mr CLAY expressed himself as favorable to the objects 
ofthis amendment. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. ISACKS, Mr. LEWIS, and Mr. 
BAYLOR severally spoke in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCOY, Mr. BURGES, and Mr. VINTON sup- 
ported it. 

The blanks in that part of the amendment offered by 
Mr. VINTON, which specifies the term of imprisonment 
and the amount of penalty, were filled up; the first with 
‘two years,” the latter with © one thousand dollars,” 

The question was then put on agreeing to the two sec- 
tions offered by Mr. VINTON, and decided in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE moved to strike out the words “ first 
August,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ fourth of July,” in 
the first section of the bill; which was agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend the second section, by 
inserting after the words ‘possession of” in the eighth 
line, the following words: “And actually cultivated and 
improved by?—— : 

This amendment was decided in the negative. 

The amendments were then ordered to be engrossed, 
and with the bill to be read a third time. 


[The bill subsequently passed, and was returned to the 
“Cotton bagging made of hemp or flax, ind used for/Scnate; which body concurred in the amendments made 
securing bales of cotton when the cotton is exported from 


' jin the House. } 
‘any State to any other State for consumption, or to — 


Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Overton, Pearce, Polk, Potter, Pow- 
ers, Reticher,” Roane, Russél, Scott, Shepperd, Shields, 
Semmes, Smith, Smyth, Speight, Richard Spencer, Sprigg, 

tandifer, Sterigere, Wm. L. Storrs, Strong, Swann, 
Swift, Taylor, Test, Thomson, Tracy, Trezvant, Tucker, 
Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Wayne, Weeks, Whittlesey, 
C. P. White, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams. 
129. °° | ; 

So the bill was rejected. 


+ 
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The House then resumed the consideration of the reso- 
lution moved by Mr. ANDERSON on the 10th instant. 

The question recurred on the following amendment of 
fered to the same by Mr. POLK: “And to allow also a 
drawback of four anda half cents per square yard on 
foreign cotton bagging, exported either in the original 
packages, or around the cotton bale, to any foreign coun- 
try.” 

Yir. CAMPBELL rose to offer a substitute for the reso- 
lution and amendment, but, it not being in order, he with- 
drew it. 

Mr. GORHAM moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out the words “foreign cotton bagging, &e.” and 
inserting the following: 


foreign port as merchandise. Tusspay, Manca 16, 1830. 


“Also, to allow a drawback-of three cents per pound : i $ X 
upon all cordage and cables manufactured in the United} The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
States, and used in the rigging and equipment of ships and | offered by Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, on the 10th in- 
vessels in the ports of the United States; and four cents |stant, of the amendment offered to the same by Mr. POLK, 
per pound when exported to foreign places as merchan- {and of the amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. 
dise. . f GORHAM on the 15th instant. 

“Also, to provide that the wool brought into the Unfted | Mr. GORHAM continued his remarks of yesterday in 
States from any foreign place, which shall not cost more [support of hisamendment, and in conclusionmoved topast- 
than ten cents per pound at the place whence imported, | pone the consideration of the. whole subject, and make it 
may be imported free of duty. the special order of the day for Tuesday next. He said 

“Also, to make suitable provision in said bill to guard [his object in making this motion was to give gentlemen 
against frauds, and to graduate the drawbacks, so directed jan opportunity of cxamining fully the whole question, 
to be paid, from time to time, in such manner, that the | Which he considered onc of the greatest importance, and 

requiring the most dcliberate investigation. He hoped 


amount of drawback paid shall not (except as to cotton ; 
bagging) excced the duties levied and intended to be [that no gentleman would move to lay the'subject on the 
countervailed.” table. i } 

Mr. GORHAM. addressed the House for some time in] Mr EVANS, of Maine, said he did not know that he 
support of his amendment, but had not concluded his re- {should be opposed to the postponement of the resolution 
marks when the hour allotted for the cousideration of re- |for a few days, if desired by gentlemen for the purpose 

of reflecting upon the subject. Me was, however, anxious 


solutions expired. Ng’ upo 7 À 7 

` to submit his views upon it, feeling, as be did, a strong 
solicitude for the fate of the resolution proposed by his 
colleague, [Mr. Axpenson] and should prefer an earlier 
opportunity to do so than that named by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Gonnam.] He inquired if it 
would be in order for him now to diso the general 
subject opened dy the resolution and the proposed amend- 
ments. . . ; 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not be in order. 

Mr. E. then expressed a hope. that the resolution and 
amendments would not be postponed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, the subject of drawbacks was 
one of great importance, and required deliberate consi- 
; deration. He hoped, therefore, the motion of the gentle- 

Mr. CLAY said, he would vote against the amendment. jman from Massachusetts would be agreed to. 

He expregscd his hearty concurrence in the two last sec- | Mr. TUCKER said, there was a better disposition to be 
tions of it. made of this subject than a postponement of it. He 
Mr. IRVIN said he would vote in favor of the bill as {moved to refer it to a Committce of the Whole Louse. 
reported from the committee. Iehoped the amendment] Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested to the gentleman from 
of his colleague [Mr. Vixrox] would not prevail. South Carolina that he would have as good an opportuni- 

The question cn the amendment to the amendment was {ty of offering any amendments he might think proper, 
decided in the negative. : when the subject was taken up as a special order of the 


` PUBLIC LANDS. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
from the Senate ‘for the relief of purchasers of public 
lands,” together with the amendments reported tothe same 
from the Committee on Public Lands. The question be- 
ing on the amendment offered by Mr. VINTON, he made 
some remarks in explanation of it; and in conclusion he 
observed, that in order to ascertain. the sentiments of the 
House in relation to the amendment, he would with- 
draw the two last sections. of it, which contained the penal 
enactments. If the two first sections were rejected, [he 
said] he would renew his motion to amend the bill by add- 
ing the third and fourth sections. 
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day, as when it would be discussed in a Committee of the} Mr. CHILTON said, the adoption of the amendment 
Whole. . | would produce much uncertainty at the department, and 
Mr. TUCKER said, there were other subjects to be con-| Mr. BATES replied. 
sidered besides those embraced in the. amendments. He]. The question on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
said he would persevere in his motion to refer the subject) BATES, was decided in the affirmative: yeas, 67—nays, 
to a Committee of the Whole. f i aks , 
Mr. POLK trusted that the House would support the} Mr. SILL moved to amend the bill by adding to the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. He made al first section of it the following words: 
similar suggestion to Mr. TUCKER to that made by Mr.| ‘And no applicant for a pension, under the povisions 
CAMBRELENG. ` ‘jof this act, or of those acts: of Which it is declaratory, 
In reply to an inquiry made by Mr. CLARK, of Ken-j shall be required to show what his circumstances and con- 
tucky, the SPEAKER said, if the resolution was made “i in life were, or what -property he was possessed of, 


special order of the day for Tuesday next, it could not bejat any time prior to the passage of this act.” 
discussed beyond the usual hour devoted for considering} The amendment having been read, Mr. SILL tose, and, 
resolutions. aes observed that he offered the amendment under a firm con- 

Mr. IRWIN, of Pennsylvania, said, that, to prevent gen- viction that, without it, the bill would be incffectual in 
tlemen from extending this discussion further, he would) affording the telief for which it was intended. He would 
move to lay the resolution-and amendments on the table. | endeavor to state, in.afew words, [he said] the reasons 

> On this motion the yeas and nays. were ordered, and! which induced him to propose the amendment, and the ob- 
were as follows: yeas, 89—nays, 70. ject it was intended to effect. “To explain his views, it 
Š Doo would be necessary to take a short review of the pension 
laws, the intent and meaning of which this bill is intend- 
ed to declare. 

The first general act for the rclicf of the soldiers of the 
revolution, [said Mr. S.f was passed on the 18th day of 
March, 1818... This act, as well as that of 1820, is predi- 
cated on the principles of services rendered by, and necese 
sity existing in the circumstances of, the applicant; they are 
intended for the relief of these who rendered meritorious 
services in the war ofthe revolution, and became reduced 
to such circumstances as rendered the aid of their country 
: necessary for their comfortable subsistence. he act of 

On the motion of Mr. BATES, the House then resolved! 1818 made provision for all the survivors of the army of 
itself info a Committee of the Whole House on the state of] the revolution, who had served for the period of nine 
the Union, Mr. Wicxiirre in the chair, on the ‘bill de-| months, and, in the words of the act, ¢*stcod in need of the 
claratery of the act to provide for persons engaged in thej assistance of their country for support.” This act was 
land and. naval service of the United States in the revolu-| continued in force until the first day of May, 1820, when 
tionary ware??? . i it was repealed, and its place supplied by the act of that 

Mr. CHILTON,’ in pursuance of the notice he gavc| date, under which applications for revolutionary pensions 

when the bill was last before the House, offered a substi-| are now made. l ‘ 
tute for the whole bill. He said, if his substitute should] {tis possible that, under the operation of the first mention- 
fail, he would not oppose the bill, although he thought] ed law, some cases of improper admissions on the pension 
volunteers were as much entitled to the benefits of thc] roll might have occurred, and that this might have had 
pension system, as these who enlisted. His amendment} some eifect in producing its repeal. But, from locking in- 
embraced two principles; one to extend the benefits of} to the reports of the proceedings of that day, Lam confi- 
the pension system to those who served in the State regi-| dent that the principal causes of its repeal were the 
ments and to voluntcers; the other to extend it to those| amount ofthe pension roll and the exhausted state of the 
who served nine months, without regarding. whether it} public treasury. It was stated on that. oceasion that, at 
was undèr one enlistment, as is now required. that time, the revenue of the country was not sufficient to 

Mr. BATES said that this bill was. simply declaratory.|mect the ordinary expenses’ of. the Government, by an 
It is intended to extend: and to give full effect tothe pro-fannunl amount of more than three millions of dollars. 
visions of the law of 1818, to give the law a more liberal] Thisact is founded on.the same principles as that of 1818, 
construetion than that adopted by the War: Department. | but appears to. have been intended to rest ict the opera- 
Tle proposed to amend the original bill, by inserting in the tion of those principles, and limit the description of per- 
first section of it the following words: ge sons who shail be admitted to receive its benefits. It di- 

“If the whole amount of his property, exclusive of the|rects that the payment of all pensions granted by the act 
house, building, and curtilage, by him occupied and improv-| of 1618 shall be suspended, and that, before any further 
ed, bis household furniture, wearing apparcl, the tools ofhis| payments are made, the applicant shail comply with all 
trade, and farming utensils, shall not excced the sum of] the requirements of the act of 1820. By the terms of that 
one thousand dollars, all debts from h'm justly due andjlaw, the applicant is required to appear before seme 
owing bemg therefrom first deducted.” court of record, and exhibit an inventory of all his pro- 

Mr. WILDE said, that while he was in favor of extend-| perty, together with the circumstances and situation of 
ing the bounties. of Government to those who served their | himself and ofeach member of his family. A valuation of 
country during the revolutionary war, he thought the|his property, founded on the testimony of disinterested 
proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts, if it! persons, who have a knowledge of it, must be made by 
could succeed at all, would meet with more favor from| the judges ofthe court. ‘The applicantis also required to 
the House if offered in a distinct and separate, form. Hejdeclare, under oath, thathe has not, since the act of 1818, 
inquired whether the militia regiments were included- in| conveyed away, or disposed of, any part of his property, 
the provisions of the bill. ~ s with the hitention of bringing himself under the provi- 

"Mr. BATES replied that they were not included. Ie | sions of that law. These procecdings are all filed of re- 
offered a résolution on fhe Sth of January last, for the!cord in the court where.the applic tion is made, and a 
purpose, of ascertaining the sense of the House in thisi copy of them fcrwarded to the Secretary of Wap for bis 
particular, brt no notice had since been taken of it. f | decision on the claim; and if, on examination, he shall be 


Weopxespay, Marca 17, 1830. 
! THE JUDICIARY BILL. 

The Judiciary bill was taken up in Committee. 

Mb. DANIEL addressed the committee in support of 
his amendment sand in reply to the arguments of the gen- 
tlemen from. Conyecticut; (Mr. Hunrixeron and Mr. 
Extswortn] but, before he concluded, the committee 
rose. . 
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of opinion that the applicant is ‘‘in such indigent circum- 
stances as to be unable to’support himself without the as- 
sistance of his country,” he. shall be entitled to receive a 
pension. å et) 

Different. constructions, as it respects the circumstances 
and condition in life of the applicant, have been put upon 
this law. By the first construction that was adopted, the 
amount of property that an applicant was allowed to retain 
and receive, a pension was limited to three hundred dol- 
lars; during a short period, the sum was enlarged to one 
thousand dollars; but, before any beneficial effect was pro- 
duced, this construction was abandoned, and the princi- 
ple again adopted that the possession. of property to the 
amount of more than three hundred dollars, however un- 
productive that might be, was sufficient to exclude an ap- 
plicant from the benefits of the law. The bill now under 
consideration provides a remedy for this evil; it allows the 
applicant to retain: property to the amount of one thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive of his household furniture and farm- 
ing utensils. This, in my opinion, is a reasonable con- 
struction of the law. Itnever could have been the inten- 
tion of the law to require an applicant to become a pauper 
before he could receive its benefits. But the regulations 
adopted by the War Department, in the application of 
this law, are such as to operate In many cases with ex- 

` treme hardship, and exclude many meritorious claimants, 
for whose benefit the Jaw was intended. ; 

One would suppose that the provisions of this law, even 
if no additional requirement had been made by the War 
Department, were sufficiently guarded and severe; and, 
had nothing more than what appears to have been contem- 
plated in the law been required, a compliance with those 
terms, although humiliatory to the pride of a soldier, 
might not have been impracticable. But the regulations 
adopted in the application of the law are such that a com- 
pliance with them is, in many cases, not only difficult, but 
wholly impossible. | The admission or rejection of an ap- 
plicant frequently depends, not on his services, not on his 
poverty, which are the only considerations contemplated 
by the law, but’on the adventitious circumstances of his 
ability to comply with the regulations of the dcpartment. 

These regulations appear to be predicated on the pre- 
sumption that every application is fraudulent. And in or- 
der to rebut that presumption, the applicant is required 
to dothat which cannot reasonably be supposed to be with- 
in his power. He may prove that he performed the most 
meritorious services. in the war of the revolution; that he 
served year after year in the most severe campaigns, and 
endured. all the hardships and privations which were inci- 
dent to the service. He may prove that himself, with a 

_ helpless and dependant family, are reduced to a state of 
the most extreme poverty and wretchedness, and that they 
are actually dependant on the charity of others for the 
means‘ of their subsistence. He may show that he is actu- 
ally the tenant ofan abns-house. One would suppose that, 
under the most severe construction of the law, this ought 
to be sufficient to entitle him: to receive the bounty of his 
country. But, itis not so... He may make full proof of 
those facts, and yet his claim be rejected; for by the regu- 
lations to which he is required to conform, he must also 
show the property, whether in money, lands, chattels, or 
claims, that he was possessed of on the cighteenth day of 
March, 1218, the time when the first’ pension law was 
passed. Fle must. then trace out and exhibit all the changes, 
mutations, and dispositions of this property, and of every 
part and portion of it, from that period until the time of his 
application. If he has paid away any money, he must show 
to whom it was paid, and for what consideration. If he 
has paid any debts, be must show the origin of those 
debts, and for what they were contracted. In fine, he 
must maxe outa particular and detailed account of all-his 
pecuniary transactions from the time of the passage of the 
law.to-the date of his application, which may amount to a 
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period often ortwelve years. And all this, too, must be 
verified, not only by his own oath, but by the testimony of 
every individual with whom he may have had any. pecu- 
niary transactions during the whole period of time. . 

It must, I think, be admitted, that, at the time these re- 
gulations were adopted, a compliance- with them would, 
in many cases, be a matter of extreme difficulty. The ap- 
plicant was then required to show all the changes and mu- 
tations in his property from the eighteenth day of March, 
1818, to the first day of May, 1820, a period of more than 
two years. But it is manifest that, by the lapse of time, 
the difficulty of a compliance is constantly increasing. It 
might be possible to trace out and establish, by. testimony, 
all those circumstances during a period of two years, 
when it might be wholly impracticable after the lapse of 
ten or twelve years. 

How great and entire a change in the circumstances of 
individuals, does the period of ten or twelve years often 
witness. What numbers, during that period of time, are 
reduced from a state of competence to that of absolute 
penury and want; and yet how small a portion of that 
number could, if required, give such a statement of their 
circumstances as is required of the applicant for a pen- 
sion! How few could render such an account of every 
pecuniary transaction as is required of the aged and infirm 
soldier, and be able to support every transaction by the 
testimony of witnesses! The artful and designing man, 
who divests himself of his property with a view to such 
an event, might make his arrangements so as to effect his 
purpose, while, to the honest and undesigning, it would 
be attended with much more difficulty. And thus does it 
often happen. The soldier of the revolution possesses an 
honest and manly pride, which revolts at the idea of ask- 
ing, in the character of a mendicant, that to which he be- 
lieves himself to be entitled as a matter of right, It is 
with him an act of the last necessity. He relies upon his 
own resources, and depends upon his own exertions, till 
the increasing infirmities of age, or some unexpected ca- 
lamity, reduce him to a state of utter helplessness and 
want. Compciled at length, by hard necessity, he ap- 
plies for the relief the pension laws afford. In answer to 
his application, he receives a copy of the regulations of 
the War Department, and is informed that a compliance 
with them is an indispensable prerequisite to his obtain- 
ing a pension. He examines the regulations: he has kept 
no account of his transactions with a view to such an event: 
those with whom he may have had pecuniary transactions 
arc, many of them, beyond his reach: he finds it impossi- 
ble to comply with what is required, and perhaps, after 
repeated. and unsuccessful attempts, abandons his appli- 
cation in despair, and resigns himself to all the miseries of. 
want, or avails himself of such relief as the hand of chari- 
ty may afford. ‘hese statements are not made from rea- 
soning or conjecture. They are the result of actual ob- 
servation. The sphere of my observation is not very ex- 
tensive, but I have actually known many instances similar 
to those I have attempted to describe. Now my object, 
by this amendment, is to obviate the hardships which this 
strict construction occasions. Iam sensible that caution 
may be necessary to guard against attempts at imposition; 
and I have no objection to any degree of strictness in the 
inquiry into the circumstances and situation of an appli- 
cant; at least, it may be proper in the execution of the 
existing laws, although I think the Jaws ought to be more 
liberal and extensive in their provisions. But Ido think 
it unmeasurable and hard to require of an aged veteran of 
the revolution that which, in many cases, is not only im- 
practicable for him, but would be for almost any other in- 
dividual in society. It must be obvious that the provisions 
of this bill, without the proposed amendment, would not 
remedy this evil. It would enlarge the numbcr and de- 
scription of those who would be entitled to admission on 
the pension roll, and so far its effects would be highly be- 
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which shall be determined by adding to the whole num- 
ber of free persons, including those ‘bound to service for 
aterm of years, and including Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the numbers 
aforesaid shall be determined by the enumeration made in 
pursuance of the constitution; and also by an enumeration 
to be taken in the year 1835, and in every subsequent term 
of ten years, in the States of Ohio, Louisiana; Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, INinois, Alabama, and’ Missouri, and in such new 
States as shall be formed out of the Territories of the Unit- 
ed States. : 

The bill was twice read, and cominitted. | 

Mr. MARTIN then presented the project of the mino- 
rity of the committee. The bill which he offercd was con- 
sidered by that minority as the best which could be adopts 
ed, if any was to be adopted; but, at the same time, they 
entered their protest against the proposition altogether. 

RETRENCHMENT. 
Mr. McDUFFIE moved the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Retrenchment be in- 


neficial; but still every applicant would be subject to the 
same rules as are now established, and to all the inconve- 
niences which are thus occasioned. This amendment is 
intended to remove these evils. l 
I have observed that the regulations to which I have al- 
luded, appear to be founded on the presumption that 
every application for a-pension was fraudulent; and against 
whom, T would ask; is this presumption made?. Against 
„the. soldier of the revolution; against the followers of 
Washington-—the men who fought the battles of our. inde- 
pendence: they are made against.the mento whom, under 
Divine Providence, we are indebted not only for every thing 
dear and valuable in our civil institutions, but for cur ve- 
ry existence as a nation. They are made against the men 
who, in the darkest period of our revolutionary struggle, 
maintained the most unshaken fidelity to their country and 
its-berties.. Men whom no threats could intimidate: to 
desert, no bribes could induce to betray their country. 
And are these men, who devoted the prime and vigor of 
theirdays to the service of their country, when, in the de- 
cline of life, borne down with hardships and with age, they 
come forward to ask the small pittance allowed them, to Gnicted to renore abil adinix that whenever the Br 
be presumed to be guilty. of an imposition on the Govern-|STUCCC ND reporta EA ingt aat i ACRE ECI nS da 
ment, and required to do away that presumption by means on p mae soa continue one ey ser pene a 
which are entirely impracticable, or stand convicted of shell ae AG wai ae nd the une maT fee 
he charge, and turned away without relief? Why, if eve- he eR CUCES tw two dollars per ay roman i er 
ry surviving soldier of the revolution, whether rich or the ter minat on the said one hundred and nuen y oaa 
poor, should, for the few remaining years of his existence, and ts È y neneveT the second SESRION o congres sha l r ia 
‘receive a pension from this Government, it would be byt Hie a a longer por iod than ninety cays, t de pay a ae 
a small part of the debt that is due them. And shall so members, age be reduced ‘to two, dollars per day from 
„mush strictness, so much rigor, be exercised towards those ane me serminanon of said a Ee sed 
who, oppressed by. poverty and want, ask for that relief Slee ne tae aac ution; Mr. MeD to th AAA 
which is intended for them? Is it worthy à great and pow- eats J it So as to make it an inquiry into the expcdicr- 
erful nation to be so sparing of its ample means in reliev-] 91 Ly ae A RR 
ing the wants of those to whose gervidis and sufferings it], 22+ WICKLIFFE adverted to a bill under the consider 
"Wg so much indebted? ation of the Committee on Retrenchment in relation to 
E trust it will not be so considered. T hope that the this subject, on which a difference of opinion had existed, 
amendment may prevail, and that the bill may pass. Tt which prevented it from being reported. He, therefore, 
will do much towards affording relief to those who devot- wished that the gentleman would not modify the resolu- 
ed their best days to the service of their cccintry, and are| ‘0% but that he would leave it in the shape of an instruc- 
now lingering out a life of poverty and want. It will cheer tion, so that the sense of the House might be distincily as- 
and comfort the few remaining days of many an aged vete- certained on the subject. He stated aoe no retrenchment 
ran of- the revolution. Let us pass the bill, and let us do qk eee be pa Sparen could be introduced than 
it quickly. Whatever is proposed to-be done for their re- | 2t proposed By tac resoiution, at eee 
tiet ought to be done without further delay. Smal is the]. mi a TS FHE Aa E sentanan for the pion: 
number that now remain as objects of the gratitude and | HOn ne had given him, withdrew his proposition ee ie 
justice of their country; and death, the great leveller of fy, and moved that the consideration of the resolution be 
all, is ‘¢onstantly making that number less. postponed till Monday. Agreed ton 
~ The question on Mr. CHILTON’S substitute was de- REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 
cided in the negative. ` - The House then took up the report of the committee 
The committee then rose, and reported the biilas amend-|on.the bill declaratory of the act to provide fer persons 
ed to the House. : : engaged in the'land and naval service during the revolu- 
i tionary war, which was reported with amendments. 
‘Cuunspaxy, Marca 18, 1830. c [The following Eei Kn as Ti reported from the 
f r “TK z ommittee of the Whole tlouse. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC LANDS. «'Thatin all cases, in which application has been or 
Mr. HUNT, from the committee appointed on the 19th |shall be made to the Secretary of War, by any person, to 
January last “« to inquire into the expediency of appropri-|be placed. on the pension list of the United States, under 
atmg the nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands} ‘the several acts to provide for certain persons engaged 
among the several States and Territories for the purpose jin the land and naval service of the United States in the 
of education, in proportion to the representation of each | revolutionary war,” and the granting of such application 
in the House of Representatives,” made a report, accom- tshall depend upon ‘the circumstances and condition in 
panied by the following bill: life,” as is provided in and by the same acts, of him who 
Be it enacted, ce. That, from and after the first day of|so applies, the applicant shall be deemed and taken to be 
July, 1831, the nett proceeds of all sales of public lands, [unable to support himself without the assistance of his 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, shall be, andjcountry, if the whole amount of his property, exclusive 
hereby are, appropriated to the use of the several Statesjof the house, building, and curtilage, by him occupied 
within this Union, andthe Territories of the United States, jand improved,. his houschold furniture, wearing apparel, 
for the purpose of education. i j the-tools of his trade, and farming utensils, shall not ex- 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, the said nett}cced the suny of one thousand dollars, all debts from him 
proceeds shall, on the first day of July, annually, thereat |justly due and owing being therefrom first. deducted. 
ter; be apportioned among and paid to the several States| And no uppl.cant. fora pension under the provisions of 
and Territoriés, according to their respective numbers, {this act, or of those acts of which it is declaratory, shall 
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be required to show what his circumstances and condition 
in life were, or what property he was possessed of, at any 
‘time prior to the passage of this act. i 

“Sxe.-2. And beit further enacted, That, whenever the 
granting of said’application shall depend upon the term 
of service, as is provided in and by-the first section of the 
first act, of the several acts aforesaid, such applicant shall 
be deemed and taken to have served ‘for the term of nine 
months, or longér,” as the case may be, within the mean- 
ing and intent of the said last. mentioned act; if his con- 
tinuous service in the war of the revolution, on the con- 
tinental establishment, was nine months, or longer, not- 
withstanding his enlistment may have been for a shcrter 
term than nine months, and notwithstanding he may, at any 
time, and during any portion of his said term, have been 
taken and detained in captivity. : 

“Sre. 3. And be it further enacted, That the regular 
troops.of the several States of the United States, the en- 
listing and raising whereof was recommended or approv- 
ed by the old Congress, shall be deemed and taken, with- 
in the meaning and intent of the acts aforesaid, to have 
been on the continental establishment; but nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as'to include in said closs 
of State troops the militia of the several States.” 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, moved to amend the amend- 
ment made to the bill in the Committce of the Whole, yes- 
terday, by striking out the following words: ‘the house, 
building, and curtilage, by him occupied and improved,” 
so that the bill would provide for persons worth one thou- 
sand dollars, “exclusive of their household furniture, &e.” 
Mr. C. said he offered the amendment under the convic- 
tion that it was net the intention of gentlemen to pension 
those whose circumstances were, comfortable, and who 
were able to support themselves. 

On this mation a long debate took place, in which Mr. 
BURGES, Mr. BATES, Mr. WICKLIFESE, Mr. CAR- 
SON, Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. CLARK, Mr. P. P. BAR- 
BOUR, Mr. POLK, Mr. BARRINGER, Mr. EVERETT, 
of Massachusetts, and Mr. McDUFFIE, took part. 

[The following were the remarks of Mr. Hussard.) 

Mr. HUBBARD, of New Hampshire, said, it was not 
his purpose, at this time, to go into a very fill considera- 
tion of this subject; but he would detain the House fora 
few moments, while he stated the reasons which would in- 
duce him to vote against the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Cuarej and support the 
billand amendments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole. T have [said Mr. H.J] ever been opposed to the 
contracted policy of the present pension system: 1 have 
ever been at war with what F bave supposed to be the 
principle upon which that system is founded. The exist- 
ing pension laws have been based on Individual poverty 
and indigence, and not on actual services rendered, and 
on actual sacrifices made, in the. cause of our country, 
during the period of our revolution. | 

Tn passing these laws, the Government have gone upon 
the principle that they were bestowing a gratuity, rather 
than discharging an obligation; and viewing these laws in 
this light, I never could give them my entire approbation. 

It has been my uniform and firm belief that the services 
and the: sacrifices of those who fought the battles of our 
country during our revolutionary struggle, laid a just 
foundation for a claim on the country; and that the provi- 
sions of our pension Jaws should. be equally extended to 
all such, as a liquidation of their-claim. it was the service 
of the faithful soldier that entitles him to a pension; and, 
whether rich or poor, he was equally the object of his 
country’s justice. ; 

The present Jaws are of a most invidious character; and 
the practical operations of them are most unjust. There 
are those in my own State, who were engaged in the same 
service during most of the war; who fought side by side 
under the operation of your pension laws: one is taken 


while another is left, one is poor.while the other. is not 
rich; one receives the bounty-of his country, and from the 
other that bounty is withheld: and why is this difference? 
why this invidious, this mortifying distinction? Merely, 
sir, because one by his own prudence has been able to 
save a few hundred dollars for the comfortable support of 
himself and his family: merely, , sir, because one by his 
own industry has been able to keep himself from the list 
of town paupers: merely, sir, because he has not been 
the object of public and private charity; while the other 
has, bya course of misfortune, or by a want of ordinary 
prudence, experienced the embarrassments and privations 
of poverty. And yetit has happened, that, in extending 
the bounty provided by the pension laws to those embrac- 
ed within the last deseription, you have made their situa- 
tion, in point of property, far more desirable than the 
situation of those who are excluded from a pension by the 
practical application of the same laws. 

Such is the partial, unjust, and invidious operation of the 
present pension system. 

I shall most cheerfully give my aid and my support to 
the bill and to the amendments recommended by the Com- 
mittce of the Whole, for the reason that they are.calcu- 
lated to extend the benefits of the pension system; and 
that, if they shall be adopted, the cases of many merito- 
rious soldiers will be embraced within their provisions. 
When a few more years shall have passed away, all those 
who are now, or who may, by the most liberal provisions 
of your laws, hereafter be placed on your pension list, will 
be numbered with the congregation of the dead; and then 
there will exist no necessity to make the annual appro- 
priations for the fulfilment of the existing pension acts, 
which scem to be so peculiarly obnoxious to the gentle- 
man of Kentucky, (Mr. Wickurrrs.] . That gentleman 
says he is opposed to the bill and the amendments, for 
the reason that they will tend to swell the pension list; 
for this reason, and for this reason alone, they meet with 
my entire approbation, and shall receive my most hearty 
support. I perfectly accord with the remarks which have 
fallen from the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Can- 
sox.] To the whole of that faithful band of patriots, who 
performed the requisite term of service, in the war of the 
revolution, I would extend the bencfits of the, pension 
Juws--1 would do that as a matter of justice—could Ihave 
my will, I would not stop short; and, at all times, I shall feel 
disposed to give my best aid in the support of every mea- 
sure which shall have for its object the extending: the be- 
nefits of the pension system; which shall in, effect place 
the greatest number of our revolutionary soldiers on the 
pension list. It would be but an act of justice to include 
every individual who has performed the requisite term of 
service, Ht would be but an honest discharge of our ob- 
lgations to this meritorious class of our citizens. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wiexzrrrr] has 
further stated, that, if the amendment of the commitice 
should be adopted by the House, it would of consequence 
greatly increase the amount of the appropriations for this 
object. It might-be so; but that consideration should not 
deter us, if the measure is right: it cannot deter me from 
doing this act, which I deem but an act of perfect justice. 

The number of revolutionary pensioners falls short of 
twelve thousand, and the number of invalid pensioners 
falls short of four thousand; and whether the number 
would or would not be increased, by passing the bill with 
the amendments now under consideration, I will not stop 
to inquire; for 1 cannot but consider this as a debt due to 
this faithful band of patriots, founded on services perform- 
ed, and on sacrifices made, for this country during the war 
of our revolution; and it is alike due to all, no matter 
what may be his condition or circumstances in life. These 
being my views, and under the influence of these consi- 
derations, I cannot favor the amendment of the gent’eman 
from Virginia; but shall most freely lend my aid to the 
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most liberal extent and to the most liberal application of} Mr. WICKLIFFE offered the following amendment, 
the pension system, until every faithful soldier of the re-|to be added to the first amendment of the Committee of 
volution shall participate in the justice of the country; and|the Whole: : ` 


if I cannot succeed, at this time, in accomplishing the ex- 
tent of my wishes, f will do whatever my hands shall find 
` todo, in furtherance of the object. ~ , i 
The first pension act was passed in 1818, and it offered 
encouragement. to the remnant of that band of patriots 
who braved the‘storm of our revolution, to ask and to re- 
_ ceive aid from their common country; and under this act 
many‘ did ask, and many received; but in a short-period 
an additional act was passed, which suspended the pay- 
ment of every pensioner until he should make and forward 
to the department a schedule of his property, which should 
furnish the evidence that he was in such indigent circum- 
stances as not to be akle to support himself without the 
aid of public or of private charity; and only in such event, 
according to the construction which had been given to the 
“act of 1818, could he be restored to the list. Under the 
act of 1820, many, very many faithful and meritorious sol- 
‘diers were droppéd from the list. And although subse- 
quent explanations would have warranted the department 
‘in reinstating many of the applicants, yet such was also the 
construction ‘given by authority to the act of 1820, that 
_ those who ‘had been dropped could not be reinstated, 
which sugésted the absolute necessity of the act of 1823; 
and under this last statute such rules and regulations have 
-peen established at the department, as in effect to exclude 
almost every applicant‘who is not numbered on the list of 
town or country paupers. ee ke ee, 

Sir, it has become indispensably necessary that some 
explanatory law should be enacted; and believing, as Ido, 
that the bill with the amendments, recommended by the 
Committee of the Whole, will do more justice than has as 
yet been rendered, I shall give them my support. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, inquired of the Chair 
whether’ it would be in order to move to strike. out the 
sum of one thousand dollars, and insert sixteen hundred 
instead of it. : 

‘The SPEAKER said it would not be in order to make a 
motion in the House to insert a higher sum than that which 
had ‘been agreed to in the committee. 
© Mr..McDUFFIE then moved to amend the amendment 
just made, by adding to it the following proviso: 

« Provided also, that all applicants who shall be worth 
less than. two hundred dollars shall receive the full amount 
of the pensions herein provided; and that, for every hun- 


dred dollars more than three hundred which any applicant |“ 


shall be worth, six dollars shall be deducted from the an- 
nual amount of the pension to which such applicant. shall 
beentitled.” : PaA i 
At the suggestion of Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, Mr. 
McDUFFIE modified his proposition, by changing the sum 
to three hundred dollars. ; : - ` 
Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would oppose this amend- 
ment, for the obyious reason that it would tend to produce 
fraud and perjury, since it held out an encouragement, 
to every‘applicant fora pension, to reduce his property 
as low ‘as three hundred dollars. It would-give him six 
_ dollars per, every hundred he reduced the value of his 
property. >- : : : 
“Mr. McDUFFIE said, he was astonished that a gentle- 


man of.so much sagacity as Mr. B. did not discover that} 


the same objection lay against the bill itself. ; 

“Mr. BUCHANAN replied, the only difference was, that 
the temptation to commit: perjury waè, according: to his 
[Mr. McD.’s] proposition, sevenfold greater. 
TMi: ELLSWORTH apposed the amendment. 
[he said] too much refined for any practical purposes. 
““Mr. BURGES also-opposed ite- See de te 
"Phe question was then put, and taken by. yeas and nays, 
and decidéd:in the negative--124 to 56.5 = oe 


It was 


< Provided. also, -that the provisions of the bill of 1818 
shall be construed to extend to the officers and soldiers 
who served ‘under General. George Rogers Clarke in his 
expedition against the posts at St. Vincents and Kaskas- 
kias, and the officers and soldiers who served nine months 
at any one time in the State or continental’ service during 
the war of the revolution, in the quarter or wagonmas- 
ter’s department, though they were not of the line of the 
army.” i pee f 

The question on Mr. Wicxu1rre’s proposition was dex 
cided in the negative. j 

Mr. MARTIN then moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing, at the end of the amendment of the committee to the 
first section of the bill, the following words: 

‘ Andall such as were engaged in service under the 
command of Francis Marion, Thomas Sumter, and An- 
drew Pickens, of South Carolina, whether during their 
command as colonels or brigadier generals.” 

He subsequently modified his proposition, by adding to 
it the following words, at the instance of Mr. Wayns: 

‘ And all such as were in service for the time stated in 
this act, under Colonels John Twigg, Elijah Claude, and 
James Jackson, in the State of Georgia.” 

Mr. CHILTON moved an adjournment, which was re- 
fused, y 

The amendment 
was rejected. 

The question being stated on the amendment offered 
yesterday in committee, by Mr. Sru1, and agreed to, 

Mr. HOWARD suggested that it was in conflict with 
the provisions of the act of 1820, prescribing the oath to 
be taken by persons claiming pensions. ` 

To obviate this difficulty, verbal modifications were pro- 
posed by Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, and Mr. BURGES. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR submitted the following—to 
strike out the third section of the bill, and to insert these 
words: À 

< Provided, that the oath prescribed by the act of 1820, 
entitled ‘An act in addition to an act entitled an act to 
provide for certain persons engaged in the Jand sind naval 
service of the United States in the revolutionary war, 
passed the eighteenth day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighteen,’ shall be so far varied as to apply 
to the date of the passage of this act, instead of the time 
in said act specified.” é ` B we 2 4 
Mr. SILL offered the following proviso,. which he 
thought would meet the views of the gentleman: © 

«e But nothing in this act shall be so construed as to dis- 
pénse with the oath required by the act of 1820.” 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR, approving of this proviso, with- 
drew the amendment he offered; and 

. The question on thus amending the amendment was 
decided in the affirmative. 

The amendment to the amendment was then agreed to. 

The amendments of the committee having been gone 
through, are 

Mr. CHILTON then moved to aménd the whole bill as 
amended, by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
inserting the following as a substitute: 

* That the provisions of the pension laws of the United 
States, which are now in force, shall be, and the same are 
hereby, so extended as to embrace, upon the same princi- 
ples, and under the same rules and regulations as to testi- 
mony, such troops as fought in the State lines, or belonged 
to the volunteer corps, having served at one or more pe- 
riods, for the term of nine months, and to the draughted 


proposed by Mr. Manvrx, as modified, 


militia of the several States.” 


$ Mr. CARSON moved an adjournmènt, which was re- 
used. _ À 
- Mr. CHILTON then proceeded to explain his amend- 
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ment for a short time, but the impatience of members 


(it being then past five o’clock) induced him to renew the 
motion to adjourn.. But the House ‘refused to adjourn. 
Yeas, 82—nays, 102... , os 

Mr. CHILTON then asked for the yeasand nays on 
the question upon the substitute he offered. 

Mr. DWIGHT said, he thought it was but reciprocat- 
ing the courtesy extended by Mr. C. to the House in not 
trespassing on their attention, when he discovered their 
reluctance to hear him, that they should indulge him, 
{Mr. C.] by agreeing to have the question taken by yeas 
and nays. ; wee a 

Mr. MILLER then. called for the previous question, 
which was seconded. Yeas, 95—nays, 72. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered on the previous question. 

Another motion to adjourn was made, which was un- 
successful. $ : 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the previous 
question, and it was decided in the afirmative--99 to 85. 

On the main question, ‘Shall the bill and amendments 
be ordered to be engrossed for a third reading,” the yeas 
and nays were ordered, and were’as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Bailey, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barringer, Bates, Baylor, Beekman, Bockee, Boon, 
Boyst, Brodhead, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Cahoon, 
Campbell, Chandler, Clark, Coleman, Condict, Conner, 
Coulter, Cowles, Hector Craig, Robert Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, Creighton, Crowninshield, Daniel, Davenport, 
John Davis, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, Dod- 
dridge, Dudley, Duncan, Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, Gco. 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everctt, Horace Everett, 
Finch, Ford, Forward, Fry, Grennell, Halsey, Hammons, 
Hawkins, Hemphill, Hinds, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, thric, Ingersoll, Thomas Ir- 
win, William W. Irvin, Jennings, R. M. Johnson, Kon- 
dall, ; Kincaid, King, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lyon, 
Magee, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas Maxwell, Lewis 
Maxwell, McCreery, McIntire, Mercer, Miller, Mitchell, 
Monell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, Pettis, Powers, 
Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russel, Scott, Shields, Semmes, 
Sill, Samuel A. Smith, Ambrose Spencer, Richard Spen- 
cer, Sterigere, ‘Stephens, W. L. Storrs, Strong, Suther- 
land, Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, J. Thomson,. Tracy, 
Verplanck, ‘Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. P. 
White, Edward D. White, Wingate, Yancey, Young.--123. 

NAYS.--Messrs. Alexander, Alston, Angél, Amstrong, 
Philip P. Barbour, Barnwell, Bell, James Blair, John 
Blair, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, Crockett, Crocheron, W. 
R. Davis, Desha, Drayton, Foster, Hall, Haynes, tsacks, 
Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Lewis, Loyall, Lampkin, 
Martin, McCoy, McDuffie, Nuckolls, Overton, Polk; Ren- 
cher, Roane, A. EL. Shepperd, Alexander Smyth, Speight, 
Stanbery, Standifer, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, Tucker, 
Vance, Vinton, Wayne, Wickliffe, Williums.——48. 


Farpax, Marcu 19, 1830. 


The ‘following resolution, offered yesterday. by Mr. 
SWIFT, was taken up for consideration. 

s* Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
cause to be selected a suitable site for building fortifica- 
tions on some point or island on Lake Champlain, near the 
line which divides the United States from Lower Canada; 
and also to cause correct surveys, plans, and estimates to 
be made for building fortifications .on such site, and to 
make report thereof to this House at the next session of 
Congress.” 

Mr. SWIFT made afew remarks explanatory of his 
motives for offering the resolution—the necessity of which 
existed for some defensive work on Lake Champlain, from 
its present exposed condition, for the. protection of the 
commerce of the lake, and for military purposes in case of 
war, &c. &e, 


Mr. DRAYTON had no objection to. the object of the 
resolution, but thought it would be better for the present 
merely to institute an inquiry into the expediency of the 
object; and he therefore moved to amend the resolution 
so as to make it read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to 
inquire into the expediency of causing to be selected a 
suitable site for building fortifications on some point or 
island on Lake Champlain, near the line which divides the 
United States from Lower Canada; and of causing correct 
surveys, plans, and estimates to be made for building for- 
tifications on such site, and to make report to this House 
at the next session of Congress of what has been done 
under this resolution. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to refer the resolution to the 
Committce on Military Affairs, with instructions to report 
thereon to the House. He was opposed to the proposi- 
tion as it stood. It might be considered as the beginning 
of a new system of fortifications for the interior fronticr; 
and he asked if the nation was prepared to go into sucha 
system. The resolution was the commencement of a 
system of fortifications for the northern boundary. It was 
just as proper to fortify the northwestern frontier, and 
round to the southwestern. He thonght it unnecessary. 
The best, defence was the strong arms and the stout hearts 
of the people; but, if the subject was to be inquired into 
at all, it had better go to the committee, and let them re- 
porta proper resolution. i 

Mr. MALLARY. opposed the reference. The propo- 
sition was very simple, and required little expense. The 
frontier in question was peculiarly situated, and required 
some measures for its defence. He pointed out the pecu- 
liar circumstances, growing out of its exposed condition, 
and its importance, both as to the extensive commerce on 
the lake, and its importance during a war with the adjoin- 
ing country, which rendered it highly proper to havea 
fortified position on the lake. There was, at least, nothing 
unreasonable or unjust in the proposition; no appropria- 
tion was asked now, and he was surprised at the opposi- 
tion to it. Gentlemen might talk of strong arms and stout 
hearts, but they were often inefficient without the aid of 
other means, and would he insufficient to protect the com- 
merce of the Jake from depredation. Te hoped the mo- 
tion would not prevail. i 

The question on committing the resolution being put, 
there appeared to be no quorum in the House, the votes 
being 42 to 52. 

Mr. SWIFT said, the resolution did not direct any for- 
tification to be erected, but merely required surveys to be 
mace, for the future guidance and decision of Congress, 
if it should see fit to order a fortification, The inquiry 
had been sent to the Military Committee heretofore, and 
they asked to be discharged frorn it, because they were 
without sufficient information on the subject. Jt was to 
supply this information that he proposed his present reso- ~ 
lution. He dweit on the expediency of a defensive work 
on the lake, and said, if gentlemen would recollect what 
took place in that quarter during the late war, they would 
see the necessity of it. 

The hour here clapsed for the consideration of resolu- 
tions. ` 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 


The engrossed bill explanatory of the revolutionary 
pension laws, (establishing a construction of those laws 
more liberal than they receive from the Secretary of War,) 


‘was read a third time, and the question stated on the pas- 


sage of the bill. 

ír. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, rose, and said, after 
the very full discussion of the bill yesterday, and the de- 
cided majority which appeared in its favor, it would be 
Hinexcusable in him now to consume the time of the House 
with an argument on the merits of the bill. But this was 
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as proper a time as any-to try the sense of 
the question of providing for the militia of the revolt 
tionary war, as well as the regular’ soldiers of the revolu- 
tion. He should, therefore, move to recommit the bill, 


with instructions to incorporate such a provision.in ite Hy) 


either of these classes of troéps were to be provided for 

alone, Mr. W.avowed that he had no hesitation in saying 
he would give the preference.to the militia, because they 
entered the service from different and ‘higher motives, and 

were of very different. materials. Hie would, howéver, 

abstain from any debate, and content himself with simply 

making his motion, which. he ‘hoped would not be cut off 
by the previous question, as was the case yesterday; and; 
on his motion he called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BATES opposed the motion. ‘The only effect of 
it would be to defeat this bil, for every bill which had em- 
braced the provisions proposed, had-sunk.. 1f the House 
was in favor of such a proviso, it could be introdaced here- 
after, in a separate bill; ‘but he protested against endanger- 

“iag the bill byAhis provision. : : 

Mr. BELL reprehended warmly the mode pursued by 
the majority, in cutting off debate and amendment, and 
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forcing the bill through. 
He asscrted and miintained at considerable length the 
merits of the militia of the revolution, and their claims tore- 
ward, ifany part of the revolutionary soldiers were provided 
for; condemned the plan so manifestly pursued, of getting 
the pension system extended gradually by detachments, 
from a fear that it would-not go down all-st once; and 
avowed and explained his objections to the original pension 
act of 1818, on account of its unjust and invidious discrimi- 
nations between ‘the different classes Which served in thej- 
revolutionary wer, and excladin gthe most meritorious, &e. 
Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, said, at an early period of 
this session he had the honor to introduce a resolution, 
which was passed by the House, instructing the Committee 
on Mililary Pensions to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting 4 bill, that in all applications fér pensions under 
the act “to. provide for certain persons engaged in the 
land-and naval service of the United States in the revolu- 
‘tionary war,” the fact of making ‘application should be 
conclusive evidence that the circumstances of the applicant 
were so reduced that he necded assistance from h 
try for support. 
The original act, [sai 
sulfcring remnant of our revolutionary wa 
ed in 1818, Sines that period, the tide of i ed 
on its bosom to the ocean of eternity the ven m-t 
field, the father of that act, and thousands of his co i 
ions in arms, to whom it was intended to afford assistunce 
in their declining years. The surviving remnant sland in 
the midst of posterity, and look to Congress for justice. 
‘Fhe stout hearts and strong arms, whose valor won our 
independence, and laid the broad foundation of all our 
powcr, and.wealth, and prosperity, have a right to demand 
that in cur high estate we sbouldnot be unmindful of their 
sacrifices and sufferings. "They have a right to expect 
that they, too, will be cheeredin the evening of their days 
by the beams of our national glory. To us-they Icok Rs 
the depository ef that power which alone is competent to 
remove the odious discrimination herctofore existing be- 
tween those whose services wereequal. Justice requires 
that soldiers who shared alike one common danger, should 
enjoy alike the same reward. fit depended on my vote, 
the disgusting and vexatious forms of inventories, val 
tons, and oaths of poverty should be abolished. I consider 
the law requiring them a disgrace to our statute book. It 
found its way there not only against my consent, but with- 
ut the support of a majority of the whole number of the 
House of Representatives whith passed it. The yotcs were, 
for the bill, eighty, againstit, seventy-two—thirty-f 
bers being absent. Iumy judgment, the only:ingnir 
be wasthe applicanta faithful soldier of the army of Indepen- 
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the House on| dence for the period of time established by law? If this fact 


was found in his-favor, he should be entitled to receive pay- 
ment whenever he chose to claim his portion of the debt. 
Such is the spirit, and such was the intention‘of.the act of 
1818. It authorized no court to subject: the aged warrior 
to an inquisitorial examination -in regard to his property. 
It required from the judge no other certificate than that 
the applicant’s‘service was for a requisite time. Had it 
been. intended by the framers of that law to limit its provi- 
sions to paupers, a tribunal would have been created to 
certain who were such, and report to the Secretary of 
War. Nosuch thing was preposed or suggested. From 
the amendments moved, and speeches made, while the 
bill was under discussion in Congress, it is manifest that it 
was designed to embrace all whose declining years or re- 
duced circumstances required Assistance, to cnable them to 
live in the degree of comfort suited to the character and 
merits of soldiers, whose intrepidity and endurance—whose 
heroic daring and patient: toilhad won the highest prize 
for which man ever fought: - Groat as are the blessings 
which America, Europe, and even Africa, have already 
enjoyed in consequence of their achievements, nothing 
short of prophetic. vision can foretell the glorious results of | 
their unexampled deeds, which futurity. shall unfold, for 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. -it was for these 
men, the impress of whose exalted virtues was stamped 
on the age dignified by their actions, that the law of 1818 
was passed. From one of them,* residing in my own 
district, -and personally known to me from my ‘youth, as 
a:worthy and honorable. man, I have recently received a 
letter, from which I beg leaye to read an extract. | 
‘Forty-six years ago this day, I received an honorable 
discharge from the service of my country. I tried to serve 
it faithfully between three and four years, and I should be 
loath to believe that F wasa hard bargain for Congress. I 
have been industrious since that time. In more than twen- 
ty years I have not drank ardent spirits. I have always 
been temperate.. What litte property I have, has been 
procured by hard labor, and inno other way. T feel the 
effects of age, yet [must labor hard, cr 2 cai.not, with my 
mm, make the two ends of the year meet. I have 
stood a sentinel at the door of the beloved Washingtoi’s 
babitation many an hour. Many’ a day has been spent in 
harder duty than that-of watching for cogcodaman. Con- 
ss must know what kind of cash oid soldiers were paid 
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oifin. . President Jackson says in the message you sent 
me, that the United States will scen be out of debt. The 


Government is rich; old soldicrs are poor, but, thank God, 
net all of them beggars: I will not beg of the United States. 
“A revolutionary soldier should scorn it. » IC is as unnatural 
as it would be to sec a worthy father begging of a son. 
‘There are hundreds still: Lvimg like.me, or more wortby. 
They have been industrious and temperate when working 
for themselves, and while achieving the independence of 
cur country. Weask for justice. Pay us what we lost 
by bad money, and t 


he interest of it, and my old bones 

need not ache so often from hard labor. I had hoped 
President Jackson would have recommended. something 
better than an extension of the benefits of the pension 
law to those who are unable to maintain themselves in 
comfort. Have not“ these relicts of the war of indepen- 
dence’ some stronger claims upon their country than 
“gratitude and bounty? For, one, I say give us justice, 
before President Jackson or any other man talks of 
‘bounty.’ ? 3 f 
I present this worthy soldicr as a sample of those whom 
understood to be embraced in its provisions, when we 
passed the act of 1818. Ifnone were intended to be in- 
cluded but paupers, it ought to have been entitled An act 
to relieve cities and towns fromthe support of old soldiers. 
Bat such was not its only object; while it. included these, 
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it did not exclude small farmers, mechanics, and laborers. 
The amount of the annuity itselfis conclusive evidence 
that it was not designed to grant full support to the old 
soldier and his family. -If so, it would have been: greatly 
enlarged. But iwas thought: it would enable him, with 
what other means he might chance to possess, to eke out 
„a comfortable subsistence, and enjoy in age, the quiet and 
repose so well earned by his youthful exertion. It was not 
expected those in affluence would avail themselves of the 


pecuniary assistance it proffered to.otherssbut when it was | 


objected on the floor of this House, that the rich might 
take advantage of it, the venerable Bloomfield replied, it 
is better some few should reccive assistance, who can live 
comfortably without it, than subject all to degrading con- 
ditions. . None can reccive it unless they serve for the 
specified time. . 

Such, Mr. Speaker, according to my understanding, 
was the object of the original act. Let us now ineur 
how that object was carried into effect by its adminis 
tors; and I am greatly mistaken if, in the sequel, it will not 
appear that the Executive department, to which the duty 
of executing it was confided, not’ only gave to it a most 
rigid.construction, and established severe and unreasona- 
bie regulations, tending to excite many for whose bencfit 


e 


it was passed, but actually rejected numerous classes of 


applicants, clearly embraced by both its letter and spirit. 
To substantiate a claim under the act of 1818, as passed 
by Congress, it was necessary to prove service until the 
end of the war, or for the term of nine months, or longer, 
at any period of the war. Enlistment for nine months was 
not required. But the Department of War required ns 
only proof of continued service for nine months, but, set- 
ting up its authority above the law, and against the law, 
required proof of cnlistment for nine months, as weli as 
service. This usurpation of legislative power by the Ex- 
ecutive department, excluded unjustly —first, all who en- 
“listed for six or: eight months, ‘and, before the expiration 
thereof, re-enlisted for either period, making a continuous 
service varying from twelve to sixteen months. Secondly, 
all who, at the expiration of the time for which they cnlist- 
ed, were induced by the carnest appeals of their officers, 
to continue in service a longer time, until recraits arrived 
to supply their places, although the aggregate time ex- 
ceeded nine months, In the exigencies of the revolution- 
ary war, it not unfrequently happened that the very exist- 
ence of the army depended on the patriotic and voluntar 
service ofthe soldiers, after they were entitled to their dis- 
charge, Thirdly, all whose enlistment being short of nine 
months, were taken prisoners and. confined in dungeons 
-and prison ships, so. long to complete more than nine 
months. The wrongs of these three classes are stili unre- 
dressed. Many of them have gone to their graves, and are 
beyond our power todo them right. Theliving, who Save 


v 


as 


borne up under our injustice, are older and fechler by 
twelve years tlian they were when we passed the law pro 
viding for them a relef, which, up to this day, the Depart 
ment of War refuses to extend to them. They will dic un- 
redressed, unless we do them justice. f 
Ihave said that the severe and unreasonable regulations 
established at the department, exclude many meritorious 
claims. Bear with me, I pray you, while { state a case or 
two in illustration of this remark. Whenever it occurs, 
“owing to the loss or destruction of the rolls, that there is 
no record evidence in the department, proving the èr 


t 
‘ment and service, it mast be supported by the oath of the 
party and two disinterested witnesses. It often happens 
that only one can be found. The others are dead, or re- 


moved, the. soldier knows nöt where. 
makes frightful ravages among the rank and file of ait 
army. That one witness, however, is above reproac 
unimpeached and unimpeachable, in a lfe of threcscore 
years and ten--disinterested in the question—accu i 
his description of time, place, and circumstances--a man 


Half a century” 


28 


sand of the 
von, and he knows that laurels grow on a blood- 
stained soil. He finds his son has not dis graced the name 
of his sire, who, on the plains of Abraham, fought by the 
side of the gallant and intrepid: General Wolf, But he 
finds hirn dangerously wounded, and, rejoicing to find him 
even thus, obtains for him a furlough for iwo or three 
months, by which time it is hoped he may recover, and 
again join his corps. Meanwhile his regiment changes its 
position. Jt is ordered from Monmcuth to Yorktown. 
wounded soldier languishes longer th vas expected. 
Application for a renewal of his furlough cannot be made, 
The term expires, and he is marked as a deserter. The 
war Closes; distance, and poverty, and removals intervene 
to prevent further attention to the matter. At length he 
recovers, and in old age applics for the measure of relief 
to which he considers himself entitled. ‘Then, for the 
first, he discovers the deep disgrace affixed to his name. 
Afr many weary journeys, he is forainete cnough to 
procure evidence, admitted by the officers of the depart- 
ment to establish the truth of these facts to their satisfac- 
tion as men; but yet he is denied his pension, on the ground 
that no evidence can be reccived to contradict the re- 
cord. Heis there marked asa deserter, and as a deserter 
he must die. ‘he infamy must cling to his name, and de- 
secnd to his posterity, 

Sir, E will not weary you and this House by edling up 
the disgusting dete of the many examples of injustice 
which have come to my knowledge, owing to the severe 
and unreasonable regulations of the department. ‘Those 
I have stated will serve to show the spint in which the act 
has been executed, Would they were pictures of fancy 
instead of grave realities. But they are not. The Giles of 
this House, the petitions on your table, show they are not. 

Tnow proceed briefly. to notice another rule of construc- 
tion, which has unjustly excluded a large class of merito- 
rious soldiers Irom the assistance intended to be provided 
for them by Congress, When the act of 1818 was pass- 
od, it was understood to embrace the regalar troops of all 
the States, who served continuously for nine months; the 
musing’ Whercof was in pursacnce of r ations of the 
continental Congress.. But the ingenuity of the depart- 
th 


7 


reis 


ves, 


ne 


us 


pment soon discovered there was a class of troops enlisted 
E periods varying from nine months to three years, un- 
jaer the recommendation of the old 8, Who served 


and suffered with the continental 
performed continental du 


‘Phis discovery 
n of ailthese chims. Even the 
ich had been admitted, under 
the first and more reasonable construction, were erased 
from the rolls. ‘Whe bardsh p of their case will be appa- 
rent, Jf we consider that the only plain and generally un- 
derstood distinction wi .&towlici existed between con- 
tinentais on the one hand snd militia cn the other, between 
sted soldiers and draughted or Redimilitia. ‘Phe off 

vs might know, for they had an interest in Knowing. 
ather they were technically on the continental cs 
» but to the soldier it was Immaterial, and therc- 
Herent. The advancement of the cause, the term 

ad nature of the icc, and the character officers, 
swore the only considcrations of moment to him. Morcover, 


was followed. by a rèjectió 
iow names of this ch 
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it often happened that officers in one campaign were tech- 

nically continentals, and, in the next, not technically con- 

tinentals, although enlisting regular troops to do conti- 

nental duty, pursuant to resolutions of the continental 
~ Congress. i . 

This was the case with Colonel Willet, of New York, 
and I know not how many of his subaltern officers. Why, 
then, should his soldiers be excluded? To my mind there 
js.no satisfactory reason for the discrimination. The third 
section of this'bill abolishes it, and admits them to the same 
ptiveleges which are enjoyed by their companions. 

Perhaps it may be said that the regulations of the de- 
partment, under the act of 1818, were acquiesced in by 
Congress, and ought not now to be condemned. Call to 
mind, sir, the circumstances under which that acquiesc- 
ence took place. The heavy importations of 1815 and 
1816 replenished the treasury to overflowing; but they 
were followed by great commercial distress and financial 
embarrassment. The act of 1818 had scarcely gone into} 
operation when the treasury experienced an alarming di-| 
minution of revenue. The pressure began to be felt in 
1819. The next year it became so severe that we vere| 
obliged to borrow three millions of dollars, to meet the or-| 
dinary appropriations for the support of Government; 
and the year following we were compelled to make a loan 
of five millions of dollars for the same purpose. The pen- 
sioners were more numerous than had been anticipated, 
and they were ‘found to reside chiefly in the Northern 
States. Their demands onthe treasury were unexpected- 
ly large, and were considered onerous. Retrenchment 
became the order of the day. One million per annum was 
saved by reduciug the army from ten to six thousand, and 
another million by the disgraceful act of 1820, entitled 
«An act in addition to an act cntitled an act to provide for 
certain persons engaged in the land and naval service of 
the United States in the revolutionary war;” but being, 
in fact, arepeal of that act, in regard to many persons for 
whose benefit it was intended. ‘hat act prohibited any 
pensioner, under the act of 1818, receiving his pension, 
until he exhibited, on oath, an inventory of all he possess- 
ed; and authorized the Secretary of War to strike from 
the list of pensioners any person who, in his opinion, was 
not in such indigent circumstances as to be unable to sup- 
port himself without the assistance of his country. 

Every thing was confided to the discretion of the Se- 
cretary of War, and he exerted it in a spirit” of severity 
suited to the pressure of the times. None but paupers 
were left on the rolls; all were stricken off who could live 
without public or private charity. ‘Thus the boasted act 
of 1818, that noble act of national justice and gratitude, 
was converted into a law to relieve cities and towns from 
the support of certain indigent soldiers. “That act also 
received a construction which wrought great injustice to 
many old soldiers; a person once stricken from the- rolls, 
was considered forever debarred. Although his little pro- 
perty had been sold to pay bis honest debts; and he hac 
become the tenant of an elms-house, the Sceretary of War 
turned a deaf ear to his petition. “This injustice continu- 
ed until March, 1823, when it was corrected by Congress, 
on condition, however, that the pensions should thereaf- 

ter commence, not from the time of application, but cf 


| 
completing the testimony. 

Thus matters remained, until the late Seerctary of War, 
General Porter, came into office. He revised the rules 
establishéd by his predecessors; and” being of opinion that 


an old soldier, whose private income did not exceed cight 
dollars a month, perhaps with anaged wife and a helpless 


yes, 


the did rule; under the pretext that General Porter’ 


conducted to th 


amendment was an act of legislation. If the amendment 
was legislation, what was the establishment of the original 
tule? I leave it to others to reconcile the President’s de- 
nunciation of General Porter’s decision with the recom- 
mendation in his message ‘to. review the pension law for 
the purpose of extending its benefits to every revolu« 
tionary soldier who aided in establishing our liberties, 
and who is unable to maintain himself in comfort.” 

The gentleman from North Carelina [Mr. Wirzirams] © 
wishes.to amend this bill so as to provide pensions for the 
militia, and for this purpose he. moves its recommitment. 
If the gentleman is teally a friend of the old soldiers, I 
think he cannot fail to be convinced of the inexpediency 
of pressing his motion. In the first place, this bill, in its 
title and enactments, proposes no new legislation; itpro- 
fesses nothing more than to restore the pension laws to 
their original meaning. It is declaratory of the truc in- 
tent of the act of 1818, and of the construction which 
ought rightfully to be given to it. New provisions, there- 
fore, are inapplicable to this bill. Secondly, the Com- 
mittee on Military Pensions have, in another form, repert- 
ed in favor of the militia, and their report is under the con- , 
sideration of the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. When that report comes up, the principles on 
which relief should be extended to them can be discussed 
and settled. Thirdly, the bill which passed this House last 
session, embracing the. militia, failed in the Senate, as it” 


is understood, because it was apprehended it would seri- : 


ously embarrass the operations of the treasury. 1f we 
conform this bill to that, we have no reason to anticipate 
for ita different fate. If we cannot do all the good we de- 
sive, let us endeavor to do all we-find practicable. By at- 
tempting too much, we shall endanger the whole. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrr] thought 
proper to institute a comparison between the merits of the 
continental soldiers and the militia; and he gave the pre- 
ference decidedly to the latter. Far be it from me to de- 
rogate aught from the merits of the militia. They were 
brave and patriotic, and accomplished all that militia could 
be expected to effect. I am willing to reward them, and 
will manifest that willingness when the report in their fa- 
vor comes up for consideration. Some of the most bril- 
Xant achievements of the war were theirs, and are worthy 
of all'praise; but why was it necessary for the gentleman 
from Tennessee, in éulogizing the militia, to degrade the 
regular army? - Why did he apply to them the odious epi- 
thet “mercenary?” Were they mercenaries? Did they 
exchange the employments of civil life for the privations 
and sufferings ofa camp from mere mercenary motives? 
How were they paid? In worthless rags. How were they 
fed? With rations inferior in quality, and insufficient in 
quantity. History informs us that ‘Cin January and Fe- 
bruary, 1778, the-army at Valley Forge was, more than 
once, absolutely without food. Even while their condi- 
tion was less desperate in this respect, their stock of pro- 
visions was so scanty, that there was seldom at any Gme in 
the stores a quantity sufficient for the use of the troops 
for one week.” 

n: Inthe year 1780, Gen. Washington thus wrote 


had the virtuc and patience of the army put to the sever- 


est trial. Sometimes it has been five or six days together 
without bread: at other times as:many days without meat, 


and, once or twice, two or three days without either. At 
>) 


one time, the soldiersate every kind of horse food but hay. 
How were they. clothed? Let General Washington’s 
lotter to Governor Livingston, in 1778, answer: ** Our 


difficulties and distresses are such, as wound the feclings 


of humanity. Our sick, naked! our well, naked! our un- 
t te mèn in captivity, nake!” ‘The want of tents 
er, and clothes for winter, crow tke hospitals 
“th sick, from whence an unusual number were daily 


e graye.” 
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“The returns of the Ist of February, 1778, exhibited 
the astonishing number of three thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-nine men in camp, unfit for 
elothes; of this number, scarcely a man’had a pair of shoes. 
Even ‘among those returned capable of doing duty, very 
many were so badly clad,- that exposure to the colds of 


regularity and economy which you could establish among 
fixed and scttled troops, and will in my opinion prove, if 


duty, for want ofthe scheme is adhered to, the ruin of our cause.” Again: - 


‘*Experience, which is the best criterion to work by, so 
fully, clearly, and decisively reprobates’the practice of 
trusting to militia, that no man who regards order, regulari- 


the season must have destroyed them. Although the total of | ty, and economy, or who has any regai'd for his own honor, 


the army exceeded seventeen thousand men, the effective 
rank and Sle amounted to only five thousand and twelve.” 

‘The committee of Congress, which about this: time ex- 
amined the condition of the army, wrote as follows: 

“* Notwithstanding: the diligence of the physicians and 
surgeons, of whom we hear no complaint, the sick and dead 
list has increased one-third ‘in the last weck’s returns, 
which was one-third greater than the week preceding, 
and, from the ‘present inclement’ weather, will probably 
increase in a much greater proportion. Nothing can equal 
their sufferings, except the patience and fortitude with 
which the faithful part of the army endure them.” 

The want of wagons and horses, for the ordinary as 
well as the extradrdinary occasions of the army, presses 
upon us, if possible, with equal force. -Almost every spe- 
cies of camp transportation is performed by men, who, 
without a murmur, patiently yoke.themselves to little car- 
rages of their own making, or load their wood and pro- 
visions on their back.” : 

The regular: army of the revolution, mercenaries! Oh 
no; purer and holicr motives warmed their bosoms and 
nerved their arms. 

The opinion of General Washington, in regard to the re- 
lative importance of regulars and militia, is well known. 
ina letter to Congress, of September, 1776, he thus wrote: 
“To place any dependance upon militia, is assuredly rest- 
ing upon a broken staf.. Men just dragged from the ten- 


character, or peace of mind, will risk them upon militia.” 
Again: ‘* Militia might possibly do it (that is, check 
the progress of the enemy) for a little while: but in a lit- 
tle while also, the militia of those: States which were fre- 
quently called upon, would not turn. out at all, or would 
turn out with so much reluctance and sloth as to amount 
to the same thing.- Instance New Jersey! . Witness Penn- 
sylvania! Could any thing but the river Delaware have, 
saved Philadelphia? Could any thing be more destruc- 
tive of the recruiting business than giving ten dollars boun- 
ty for six weeks? service in the militia, who come in, you 
cannot tell how; go, you cannot tell when; and act, you 
cannot tell where: who consume your provisions, exhaust 
your stores, and leave you at last in a critical moment.” 
The sagacious author of the life of General Washing- 
ton, in commenting on the condition of public affairs at 
the close df the year 1777, writes thus: The problem 
whether a nation can be defended against a permanent 
force, by temporary armies, by occasional calls of the hus- 
bandman from his plough to the field, was already solved; 
and, in its demonstration, the independence of America 
had nearly perished in its cradle. All thoughts were now 
directed to the creation of an army for the ensuing’ cam- . 
paign, as the only solid basis on which the hopes of the 
patriot could rest.” , RS i‘ 
Was there any thing in the experience of the last war 
to disprove the conclusions of Washington and Marshall? 


der scenes of: domestic life, unaccustomed to the din of|Nothing. I sce around me many experienced: officere 


arms, totally unacquainted with every kind of military 
skill, which, being followed by a want of confidence in 
themselves when opposed to troops regularly trained, dis- 
ciplined, and appointed, superior in knowledge and supe- 
rior in arms, makes them timid, and ready to fly from their 
own shadows. | Besides, the sudden change in their man- 
ner of living, particularly in their lodging, brings on sick- 
ness in many, impatierice in all, and such an unconquera- 
ble desire of returning to their respective homes, that it 
not only produces shameful and scandalous desertions 
awong themselves, but infuses the like spirit in others. 
Again, men ‘accustomed td unbounded freedom and no 
control, cannot brook the restraint which is indispensably 
necessary to the good order.and government of an army; 
without. which licentiousness-and every kind of disorder 
triumphantly reign. To bring men to a proper degree 
of subordination isnot the work of a day, a month, ora 
years and unhappily for us, and the cause we are engaged 
in, the little discipline t have been laboring to establish in 
the army under my immediate command, is ina manner 
done away by having such a mixture .of troops as have 
been called together within these few months.” After 
stating other objections against a reliance on the militia, 
which I will not ‘detain the House with reading, General 
Washington procecds: “These, sir, Congress may be as- 
sured, are but a small part of the inconveniences which 
might be enumerated and attributed to militias but there 
is one that merits particular attention, and that is the ex- 
pense. Certain 1 am, that it would fe cheaper to keep 
fifty or a hundred thousand men in constant pay, than to 
depend on half the number, and supply the other half oc- 
casionally by militia. The time the latter is in pay, before 
aud after they are in camp,.assembling and marching, the 
waste of ammunition, the consumption of stores, which, in 
spite of every resolution and requisition of Congress, they 
must be furnished with or sent home, added to other in- 
cidental expenses-consequent upon their coming and con- 


who can confirm their every word-—whohave in this House 
confirmed their every word on more occasions than one. 
The legislation of Congress during the last war confirms it, 
When it was found that a bounty of cight, sixteen, ar 
forty dollars in cash, and one hundred and sixty acres o; 
land, were insufficient to fill the ranks of the army; wa 
raised it to‘one hundred and twenty-four dollars in cash, 
and three hundred and twenty acres in land; and if the 
war had continued, we should have been compelled to re- 
sort, and would have resorted, to the much abused system . 
of conscription. The bill which it became my duty to re~ 
port in 1814, as chairman ‘of the Committee on the Militia, 
authorizing the President to compel the militia to serve 
six months after their arrival at the place of rendezvous, 
encountered sharp opposition as well from the friends as 
the encmies of the war. By a leading member of the for- 
mer, who himself was a general of militia, it was propos- 
ed in committee, and urged with great zeal, to reduce the 
term from three to.two months, instead of enlarging it from 
three to six. ` ; 

I have dwelt on this part of the subject longer than I in- 
tended, and perhaps ee than was necessary: a sufficient 
apology will, I trust, be found in the degrading cpithet ap- 
plied to the army hy the gentleman from Tennessee. 

` I pray gentlemen, before they make up their minds to 
vote against this bill, to consider the situation of those for 
whom it provides assistance. ‘Their age—most. of them 
have passed the period ordinarily allotted to human ‘life. 
Few are under. threescore years abd ten, and many are 
over fourscore years. . Their infirmities—bending under 
the weight of years, and hardships, and sufferings, they are 
illy able to endure the toil of daily labor. Their neces- 
sitics—the bill embraces none in affluence: none who are 
removed more than one degree above absolute want: the 
owners of a house and a little land which they themselves 
are unable to work, and the produce of which is insuffi- 
cient to pay the wages of hired hands. Shall we withhold 


duct in camp, surpass all idea; and destroy every kind of|from them the compensation due to their meritorious ser- 
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vices, until their creditors. have turned them out of doors, 
and reduced them to beggary? In all the prosperity of 
ourbeloved country, shall they alone go unrewarded; who, 
‘amidst the perils of hunger and thirst, and nakedness and 
othe sword, established its broad foundation, and.cemented 
it with theis precious blood? I shall not begrudge-~-the 
canstituents of no honorable member on this floor will be- 
grudge, the appropriations of treasure which this bill may 
require. ::. Would: that the suffering remnant who may 
` partake of its benefits were greater. ` I regret their num- 
bers are so few. God grant that those who survive may 
long live, and enjoy in comfort the reward of their virtue 
and valor. . nS i 
| Mr. SPEIGHT moved to amend the amendment by the 
addition, that no person should be placed on the pension 
_yoll, if his property shall exceed five hundred dollars inde- 
- pendently of his debts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS did not wish his amendment to be en- 
cumbered with any other.proposition. He wished to ob- 
‘tain the sense‘of the House on the simple and distinct ques- 
tion. which he had submitted. 

Mr. CARSON objected to Mr. Sreieav’s motion, that 
it had been tried and rejected yesterday--that it was use- 
less to offer it again, and he wished to see Mr. Witiiams’s 
amendment tried by itself. 

On submitting this amendment, Mr. S. said that he rose 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to the instructions 
of his colleague, [Mr. Wintzams.] He had no disposition 


‘to enter into. the general discussion of the question before. 


the House; for he was well aware of the situation in which 
any gentleman was placed who might venture to. express 
‘his opinion in opposition to a pension bill, however partial 
it might bein its operation. Jt. would seem, from the disposi- 
‘tion manifested by some gentlemen who have participated in 
the debate, that all those who venture to express objections 
to this bill ate to be regarded as unfecling and ungrateful 
towards those who fought for the Hberty of the country. 
‘We would inform gentlemen he felt as much regard for the 
“welfare of them as any man. “But he was opposed to this 
-biil because it made an invidious distinction; it contem- 
plated provisions only for those who belonged to the regu- 
lar lines; and it was known that the Northern States were 
_the theatre of war with the British, while, in the South, a 
partisan warfare was carried on, which eventuated in pros 
moting the cause of liberty asmuch as that in the North. 
By. the passage of this bill, no provision would be made 
» for the troops in the South of the gallant Marion, Sump- 
„ter; and Caswell; and, in lis opinion, they were equally 
entitled. to the fostering hand of the Government as the 
„regulars. He appealed to the magnanimity and the grati- 
‘tude of the House, to say if the militia were to be passed 
“by unnoticed. Heknew many of them who were old and 
‘bowed down by infirmities, and their situation called on 
this, House for aid as much as any portion of the revolu- 
tionary patriots.” By this bill you’ make provision for 
those of the regular line; and.if they, as I have no doubt 


in support 
of Mv. Wisrtams’s amendment, and in support ef the 
claims of the militia. : . 

Mr. LECOMPTE spoke carnestly in favor of the bill, 

and the-principle of providing liberally for the remnants 
of the revolutionary army. 
_ Mr. CROCKETT?T,: of Tenn e, said, he felt himself 
called on to subinit a few remerks on the bill under con- 
sideration. Sir, [said Mr. C.] i voted against the bill yes- 
terday, which js called an explanatory law of the act of 
1818, for the velicf of the old revoluUonary soldiers. Sir, 
I consider the provisions of the bill, as it is amended, a 
partial one, andsuchao I cannot nor wiil not support. 
I have always been the firm friend of the old soldiers, anc. 
hope ever to remain their friend while Iam entitled to 
faise my voice in this House. 
Sir, what are the provisions of the bili? You give any 
and every man a pension, who has no more than one thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive cf his household furniture, house, 
and land., Sir, in my country, we think a man pretty 
well off who owns that sum after paying all his debts, and 
owning such property asis described, Sir, E donot consider 
thata man in such a tion ought to be entitled to the 
bounty of his ernment. Sir, in my country, for the 
sum of one thousand dollars, a man can purchase two 
good negro men and one hundred acres of the best land 
in the country. ‘That, sit, would support a man, without 
calling on the Government for a-pension. I came here 
{said Mr. C.] to do justice to every man, and under all 
circumstances; and, if í cannot do this, [will not vote for a 
partial law like this. on R 

Sir, this bill provides for none but those of the conti- 
nental line, and excludes all the volunteers and militia who 
fought in the old war, no matter how meritorious they 
were. Sir, some of those very men, who fought bravely, 
and who are tottering through life, almost ready to drop 
into the grave, have been knocking at the doer of Con- 
gress for years; and what are we doing, sir? Passing a law 
to exclude them, and to provide for men that do not need 
the bounty of the Government. Sir, tack thenvall together, 
and 1 will go as far for themas any gentleman in Congress. 
What was said by the-gentleman from New York? (Aur. 
Taxrox.} He has drawn the distinction between the regu- 
lars and the militia and volunteers, and has decided in fr- 


Ivor of the regulars receiving the bounty of the Govern- 


ment, to the exclusion of the others. Sir, 1 must beg 
leave to differ in opinion with that gentleman. If I were 
to draw 4 distinction, I. would give the preference to the 
militiaman and the volunteer. The regular sold himself 
to. the Government for a bounty of land and money, which 
he received long since; and the others. went. and fought 
for the love of their country; they left their homes and 
their wives and children, and fought bravely through the 
war, and received the little pittance of common wages. 
Siris it just, is it honest, to exclude those men? No, sir; 
Tam bound to decide entircly in their fiver, if we give 


-wasthe fact with many ofthem, who neyer saw an enemyand tany a preference. But, sir, it is my wish to provide for all. 


‘néver fired a gun, ate to be provided for, while the poor} 
militiamen, who left their homes, had their wives and chil- į 
dren butchered, their houses burnt, and every thing de- jafter millions of money voted away-—for what, 


Lhear gentlemen say that we will bankrupt the, nation. 
Well, sir, let it be so—I go for all or none. F see millions 
? Por 


se 
SC 


stroyed, arè to be unnoticed, he was opposed to the billand the petty ttle object of supporting your fortificat ons, 


all such partial Iegislation. 


` The amendment he had proposed fixed the maximum of; 


property at five hundred dollars. 


breakwaters, or Eght-houses. 
Sir, in my district I know some of those deserving old 


In his opinion, that was|men, who cannot long trouble this Government with their 


‘high enough; and any ‘who, was worth that amount of i voices, asking aid, in their old age, to make them feel com- 


property, -after his debts were deducted, was able, without fortable. 
‘the aid of the Government, to support himself. Though, | world. 

jikconclasion, he would say, he could not so much as say !or neglected, while there is one of them to claim our gra- 
t might be the sum fixed on, he hoped the bill woukl /titude,, They have achieved the glory and honor of our 
be committed with the instructions to extend the pension [country by their bravery, 


‘law to the militia. 


scope, 


A few days more, ‘and they bid adieu to this 
1 do insist that they never ought to be forgotten 


The. privileges which we are 


; ; ‘now enjoying on this floor, were purchased by their toil 
“The debate now assumed a general and comprehensive and blood. 


Sir, let me tell gentlemen that I had the 


honor, in our last struggle, to shoulder my gun, and march 
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in to the fiekl. There I discovered who fought bravest, | The law of the 15th March, 1822, 
£ 


the regulars or the volunteers and militia, Sir, when the 
regular troops were living bountifully, the militia were in 
a state of starvation. I havé witnessed this, and, therefore, 
Tam enabled to judge from that circumstance how they 
fared in the first war. Sir, there are but few of those 
poor old veterans in my section of country,. though I 
imagine it is very different in the North. I have been jn- 
formed, and believe it, that they never die in the Eastern 
States.. Sir, from what T can learn, I should expect that 
they live always there. f AT 

I discover that some gentlemen wish to get the funds of 
this Government distributed, and they care not for what. 
Sir, I came here to-do justice; and I will do justice, or T 
will do nothing. In my district, I know one case, where a 
poor old revolutionary soldier, who served as a volunteer 
for some time, thén enlisted as a sailor, and served three 
years on the ocean, who is unproyided for. Sir, it is la- 
mentable to view his situation, and hear him tell of his suf 
ferings. Tt is out of his power, at this time, to find any 
of his old brother sailors who served with him. Sir, his 
situation is this: one good neighbor has supported the 
poor old man, and another his old lady, and maintain them 
Just as an act of charity. I presented the poor old man’s 
claim to this House, and whatis the result? He is rejected, 
and for the reason that he cannot obtain proof, only by his 
own oath.. Sir, I do not’believe he would make a misre- 
presentation for any consideration. ‘This is one case; and I 
have no doubt but there are many other such cases. For 
God’s sake, if you do extend charity to one class, do so to 
all. T voted against the old officers’ bill, last session, be- 
cause you would not attach the soldiers to them, who 
fought with them side by side. Now, sir, if you cut off 
the volunteers and militia, T will vote against this biH. I 


will not go for them piecemeal; 1 take all’ or none, as Th 


have before stated. To draw a distinction between men 
who have performed the same services, is what T never 
will agree to do. If you do not adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, and attach the militia 
and volunteers, as proposed by Mr. Cururox, of Ken- 
tucky, I will enter my protest against the bill, and believe 
that 1 have acted honestly. Sir; I will detain the House 
no longer. : f 

Mr. CHILTON took the same side, and strenuously ad- 
yocated the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, remarking that this was one of the 
days set apart for private bills, thought it right to make an 
effort to prevent the day being consumed by this debate; 
and he therefore moved the previous question—but the 
motion was lost. 

Mr. CARSON spoke against the recommitment of the 
bill, and in favor of its passage in its present shape. 

Mr. WILLIAMS had refrained from going into any rea- 
sons when he offered the aniendment, hoping it would be 
decided without debate, as every man’s mind was doubt- 
less made up on the question; but as he had been dis&p- 


pointed in this hope, he now proceeded to submit at large |- 


‘White, Wilde, Wingate, Young.—-122. 


his reasons in favor of his amendment. 

Mr. WAYNE followed on the same side, and addressed 
the House at considerable length, in support of the claims 
of the militia of the revolution to equal favor, at least, at 
the hands of the Government. a. 

Mr. HALL handed to the Chair the following extract 
from a letter which he had received from the chief of the 
Pension Office, which he desired to be read for the infor- 
mation of the House. d 

“ It appears that the following appropriations have been 


made for paying pensioners under the act of March 18, 1818. | 


The law of the 20th April, 1828, appropri- 


ated ¢ $ 300,000 
e 15th February, 1819, 1,780,500 _ 
cc 14th April, 1820, 2,766,440 
Es 3d March, 1821, 1,200,000 


1,451,245 64 
1,538,815 


G 


Sd March, 1823, 


ss -~ 10th March, 1824, 1,281,716 39 

“6 21st February, 1825, 1,248,452 26° 

sg 18th Janyary, 1826, 1,352,790 

cs 29th January, 1827, 1,260,185 - 
Aggregate, $14,190,144 29 


«The precise number of applications cannot be ascer- 
tained, as a correct account of them was not kept at the 
commencement of the operation of the law; but the amount 
is known to exceed thirty-one thousand. E 

“The number of men in the continental army, at the 
close of the revolutionary war, was thirteen thousand four 
hundred and seventy-six. The army was larger in 1776 
than at any other period of the war: it contained forty-six 
thousand eight hundred and-ninety-one men.” 


“Marca 19, 1830. 

«The amount of appropriations up to this time, includ- 
ing the appropriation of this session, if rightly added, is 
sixteen millions five hundred and fifty-eight thousand three 
hundred and twenty-four dollars and twenty-nine cents.” 

The question being put on Mr. SPEIGHT’S motion, it 
was negatived without a decision. : 

The amendment offered by Mr. WELLTAMS was then 
also decided in thé negative by the following vote: yeas, 
74—nays, 107. 

Mr. POLK then spoke some time against the passage of 
the bill. When he concluded, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE called for the previous question, 
which was seconded, 84 to 74; and the main quéstion was 
ordered, the effect of which was to set aside all amend- 
ments and intermediate motions. So that : 

The question was put on the passage of the bill, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Bailey, Barber, 
Barrenger, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beckman, Bockee, 
Borst, Brodhead, Brown,. Burges, Butman, Cahoon, 
Campbell, Chandler, Childs, Clark, Coleman, Condict, 
Conner, Cooper, Coulter, Cowles, H, Craig, R. Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Crowninshield, Daniel, Da- 
venport, J. Davis, Deberry, Denny, De Witt, Dickinson, 
Doddridge, Dudley, Dwight, Earll, Ellsworth, G. Evans, 
E. Everett, H. Everett, Finch, Forward, Gilmore, Green, 
Grennell, Halsey, Hammons, Harvey, Hawkins, Hinds, 
Hodges, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes; Hunt, Huntington, 
fhrie, Ingersoll, T. Irwin, We W. Irvin, R. M. Johnson, 
Kendall, Kincaid, P. King, A. King, Lecompte, Lent, 
Letcher, Lyon, Magee, Mallary, Martindale, Thomas 
Maxwell, Lewis Maxwell, McCreery, Mercer, Miller, 
Mitchell, Monell, Muhlenberg, Norton, Pearce, Pettis, 
Powers, Ramsey, Reed, Richardson, Russel, Scott, Shields, 
Semmes, Sill, S. A. Smith, A. Spencer, R. Spencer, 
Sterigere, Stephens, W. L. Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, 
Swann, Swift, Taylor, Test, John Thorason, Verplanck, 
Washington, Weeks, Whittlesey, C. P..White, B. D. 


NAYS~~Messts. Alexander, Alston, Angel, Archer, 
Armstrong, P. P) Barbour, Barnwell, Bell, James Blair, 
John Blair, Boon, Carson, Chilton, Claiborne, Clay, 
Coke, Crockett, Crocheron, W. R. Davis, Desha, Dray- 
ton, Gaither, Goodenow, Hall, Haynes, Isacks, Jennings, 
C. Johnson, Lamar, Lea, Lewis, Loyall, Lumpkin, Me 
Coy, McDuffie, Nuckolls, Overton, Polk, Potter, Ren- 
cher, Roane, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, A. 
Smyth, Speight, Stanberry, Standifer, Wiley Thompson, 
Trezvant, Tucker, Vance, Vinton, Wayne, Wickliffe, 
Williams, Yancey.——56. . 


SaTurpay, Marcu 20, 1830. * 
The resolution offered by Mr. SWIFT, and the amend- : 
ment to the same offered by Mr. DRAYTON, were again 


. 
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taken up for consideration, The question being. on re- 
ferring both to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
_ Mr. HUNT was opposed to referring this resolution to 
the Committee on Miltary Affairs. That committee had 
-already been discharged from the consideration of it, and 
it would: be. useless to refer it to them again. He con- 
sidered the fortifications to which the resolution pointed 
as. necessary to be erected on the liné mentioned, although 
he admitted, with the gentleman. froin Kentucky, [Mr-. 
Wicxurre} that fortifications were useless in woods, or in 
a champain country, where the contending partics met on 
equalterms. But he said in this case circumstances were 
different. Lake Champlain extends from Lower Canada 
one hundred miles and upwards into our country, and a 
féw miles north of the boundary line. ‘The British have 
erected fortifications.. The object of the resolution was 


to have an examination made for a suitable place south of, 


the line to build a fortification. He was informed that it 

could be done fora little expense, and he would under- 

take to say that there’ was no place on our northern or 

. southern boundaries more important either for offensive or 
defensive operations, than this place on our northern boun- 
dary line. Mr. H. referred to the expenses which were in- 
curred during the late war. for defending the frontier, 
where a large army was constantly required. Had a forti- 
fication been built here, these expenses would not have 
been necessary, and the army might have been employed 
to advantage in some’ other part of the country. The 
Legislature of Vermont deemed some security as neccs- 
sary here; and as the expense will be but trifling, he hoped 
the resolution would be adopted. ; 

Mr. HOFFMAN thought that in reference to this sub- 
ject we were acting too carly, and that, if even that were 
not the case, it would require a joint resolution of both 
Houses to effect this object. How can we proceed a step 
in this inquiry [said Mr. H.] until the boundary line be- 
tween Canada and the United States is determined? The 
boundary line may be varied by the decision at least ten 
miles; and. while such is the case; he thought a survey 
would be yseless. He hoped the resolution would be laid 
on the table; and, unless he heard something from gentle- 
men to alter the opinions he entertained, he should make 
a motion to that effect. We have already [he said] ex- 
pended much for a similar project, and it is uncertain 
whether the object of it has been useless or not. 

_ Mr. SPENCER, of New York, said, that, about the year 
1816, subsequent to the termination of the last war, Go- 
vernment ‘directed a fortification to-be erected on Lake 
Champlain, at Rouse’s Point: propositions were made to 
effect.this at an expense of probably half « million of dol- 
lars. After having incurred this expense, Mr. Ellicot, one 
of the professors at West Point, was directed to ascertain 
the latitude of Rouse’s Point, and it turned out that thẹ 
fortification was about to be built one mile‘north of the line, 
whereby the whole amount expended was lost, and the 
materials of the building, if exposed to sale, would be 
worth little or nothing. Mr. S. said he had a higher ob- 
jection.to the proposition. He supposed that they on the 
“other side of the line required fortifications, and not we. 

_ The idea that the weaker power should attack us, and that 
we require a fortification for our defence, he thought pre- 
posterous. The State of Vermont was alone and unaided, 
capable -of defending. herself; if not, New York -could 
pour forthan overwhelming force. i 

-Mr. 3. said, he had to reproach himself for having re- 
mained in the House silent, while very large appropria- 
tion bills had been passed for erecting fortifications. He 
asked why-we should erect fortifications which will re- 
quire fifty thousand men to defend them. © He believed 
that ‘this country would never be invaded; and believing 
thigg he was not in favor of. studding it with fortifications. 
He reproached himself for permitting such appropriation 
bills to ‘pass, without entering his protest against them. 


. 


We boast of cur navy, [said Mr. S.J and it is our policy to 
have a navy. We can protect our coasts by ournavy, 
without squandering the resources of the country in erect- 
ing fortifications.. He condemned such a policy, and he 
would not vote away a cent to advance it, He appre- 
hended that the secret of applying for moncy to erect for- 
fications, was not so much the necessity for them, as 
the benefit to be derived from the expenditure of the 
money in the part of the’ country where they are to be 
built. Mr. S. said he did not impute any such motives 
to the gentleman from Vermont, who offered the resolu- 
tion; but Ict such projects come from any. quarter, he 
would not give his assent to what he believed a lavish and 
useless expenditure, delaying the extinguishment of the 
national debt. He said he was not prepared, nor diq he 
intend, to debate the policy of the course which had been 
pursued; but, if a fit occasion presented itself, he would 
discuss, and he hoped to be able to show, the absurdity of 
the course which had been. pursued. of building fortifica- 
tions, mercly to go to decay and to become dilapidated. 

Mr. FINCH said, if his ‘colleague had been acquainted 
with the exigencies of the late war, as he was, he would 
have been convinced of the necessity of having fortifica- 
tions on the northern frontier. During that war, not a 
month passed that the towns of that part of the country 
were not stripped of their inhabitants. Government was in 
consequence compelled to expend four times the amount 
of money in defending the. country on the borders of 
Lake Champlain that would be required for building a 
fortification. The naval defence was not sufficient. ‘The 
enemy came up our rivers, and burned or devastated our 
towns. The expense of the fortification would net be 
great, as the materials of the former fortification still re- 
remain at our disposal. ‘Fhe War Department is of 
opinion that the measure is necessary; they have recem- 
mended it, and it is at their suggestion the resolution has 
been offered. Former experience has taught us the ne- 
cessity of having some defensive position on the frontier, 
in case a like attack should ever be made against us. He 
hoped the resolution would be adopted. 

Mr. DRAYTON opposed the reference of the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Military Affairs, as they had 
been discharged from the consideration of the subject al- 
ready. Ile wished that no further proceedings should 
take’place with respect to this resolution. Tt appears that 
an appropriation will be required for making the surveys 
if the resolution. offered by the gentleman from Vermont 
be adopted. At this time (Mr. D. said] it would be im- 
possible to'make the desired surveys, as the land there is 
covered with water. Andit would be impossible to cem- 
ply with that part of the resolution requiring & suitable 
site to be selected forbuilding a fortification, until the 
boundary’ line issettled. THe had no doubt, however, that 
the War Department would be enabled to make satistic- 
tory returns by the next session of Congress. Mr. D. did 
not agree with the gentleman from New York, (Mr. SpPEN- 
cer] that the country bordering on-Lake Champlain did 
not require fortifications for its defence in ime of war; 
for, in the event of another war, asin the last, the enemy 
could march into the very bowels of the country. In the 
opinion of the Government they are required; and when 
the boundary line shall have been settled, then the pro- 
jects of gentlemen can be more easily, carried into eflect. 
[Mr. D. concluded, but the debate was discontinued, as 
the hour allotted for considering resolutions had elapsed. ] 


Monnay, Mancu 22, 1830. 
REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONERS. 

Mr. BURGES moved to take up the bill for the relief 
of the revolutionary pensioners, to exempt them frem 
arrest on civil action, &c. it being the special order of the 
day.” The motion was carried in the affirmative. 


which is as follows: : 

Be it enacted, &c. That no person who was, during any 
part of the revolutionary war, engaged in either the land 
or naval service of the United States, and who has already, 


or may hereafter receive, in consideration of such service, | 


pecuniary aid from his country, by pension or otherwise, | 
in any way other than his- pay, subsistence, clothing, and 
bounty, ‘shall at any time hereafter, be liable to be ar- 
rested, holden to bail, or imprisoned, on civil process 
issued under any authority of the United States, for or on 
account of any demands the consideration of which ori- 
ginated before such aid was granted to such persons.. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, That whenever any 
person, having been in service and receiving aid so as 
aforesaid, shall. have been arrested, holden to bail, or im- 
prisoned for any demand, such as aforesaid, under process 
issued from any authority other than that of the United 
States, and the creditor or creditors at whose suit such pro- 
cess shall have issued, shall, while the same is pending, or 
after final judgment thereon, receive of such person, in 
consideration thereof, or’any release therefrom, any sum 
or sums of money arising from any such aid granted to 
him, so as aforesaid, or any promise to pay therefrom, or 
any order or draft to receive the sum at any future time, 
such creditor shall forfeit-and pay twice the amount there- 
of, one moiety to the use of such person, and the other to 
whomsoever shall sue for and recover the same; and such 
suit and recovery may behad before any tribunal of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

Sze. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That no creditor of any 
such person receiving aid, so as aforesaid, shall, by letter 
of attorney, order, draft, or otherwise, from him, be enti- 
tled to receive any dividend or payment due to such, per- 
sonat any office or place where, by law,‘the same.may be 
payable to him; and no person’ whoever, as agent or at- 
torney, shall at any time rective any such payment, unless 
he first makes oath that he had no interest therein, and 
that he will pay over the amount thereof to the person to 
whom the same was so as aforesaid granted. 

Mr. P. P. BARBOUR rose, and addressed the House at 
considerable Jength in opposition to the bill—dceming its 
provisions objectionable in principle, particularly ‘the re- 
troactive portion of them. i 

Mr. BURGES was proceeding to,reply; when 

Mr. BARBOUR said, ifthe second section were expung- 
ed, it would remove his objections to the bill. 

Mr. BURGES suggested that this object would be at- 
tained by striking out the word ‘ consideration,” and to 
the end of the first section. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, opposed the bill as im- 
politic and unjust, and of no benefit to the individuals 
which it proposed to benefit. - 

.- Mr. RAMSEY, of Pennsylvania, also contended that it 
would be prejudicial to the interest of the persons them- 
selves, as they. would not be able to hold any office in the 
collection of revenue, &c.. as they could not be sued for 
delinquency—and that it would deprive them of credit, &c. 

Mr. GOODENCW, after some remarks in support of 
the bill, moved to amend it by inserting after the word 
‘e bounty” in the first section, the words ‘and who shall 
continue to receive such aid;? which was agreed to. 
` Mr. BURGES then rose, and replied atlarge to the ob- 
jections which had been urged to the bill, and defended 
its justice, expediency, and humanity. i 

Mr. DRAYTON, considering the closing part of the 
second section as having an ex post fucto operation, moved 
to strike out all after the word “time,” and inserting 
other words, which he sent to the Chair. A 

‘rhe question was then put on. ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, and decided ‘in the affirmative 
by the casting vote of the SPHAKER—the vote being 60 
for and 60 against it. ; í 


The House resolved itselfinto a Committee of the Whole, 


and took up the bill to lay out and establish a national road 
from Buffalo, in New York, by Washington city, to New 


Orleans. ies 
Mr. HEMPHILL rose, and entered into a general de- 


fence of the proposed measure, maintaining its constitu- 
tionality—being a work emphatically national--its high 
importance to the Union, &c. 
remarks, when he gave way for a motion for the commit. 
tee to rise. f 


He-had not concluded his 


Turspay, Maren 23, 1830... 
CASE OF JUDGE PECK. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committce on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the memorial of Luke E. Lawless, 
of Missouri, complaining of the conduct of James H. Peck, 
Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Missouri, made a report thereon, concluding 
with the opinion that the said judge ought to be impeached. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, in presenting the above report, stat- 
ed that the committee had deemed it fairest towards the 
party accused, not to report to the Mouse their reasons at 
length for arriving at the conclusion that he ought to be 
impeached. In this respect, they thought it advisable to 
follow the precedent which had been established inthe 
case of the impeachment of Judge Chase. Mr. B. moved 
to print the report and documents. 

Mr. CLAY moved toamend the motion to print, by add- 
ing the words, ‘* And also the memorial of Luke E, Law- 
tess, and the address of the judge to the committee.’ 

Mr. HAYNES moved to suspend the rule of the House 
which prohibits debate on motions to print; so far as con- 
cérns the subject under consideration, : Negatived. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. CLAY was rejected, 
and the report and documents were ordered tobe printed. 

Mr. BATES, from the Committee on Miltary Pensions, 
and by order of that committee, moved that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the resolution 
reported from the Committee on Military Pensions, on the 
8th of January last, to extend the pension laws of the 
United States, so as to include within its provisions every 
soldier who aided m establishing our Hbertics, and who is 
unable to maintain himself in comfort; and that the said re- 
solution be made the special erdcr of the day for Monday 
next, the 29th instant. 

Mr. B. said, gentlemen wio were in favor of the amend- 
ment of Ma. WILLIAMS, on Friday last, to provide for 
the militia, would, by thisresolution, be presented with an 
opportunity of effecting their wishes; and, on the motion 
which he made, he asked the yeas and nays. They were 
ordered accordingly, and were as follows: 

For the motion; 129,—Against it; 47. ` . 

Mr. SWIFT moved a reconsideration of the vote taken 
yesterday, by which the resolution relative to fortifications 
on Lake Champlain, offered by him on the 18th instant, 
was referred to the Secretary of War--the question hav- 
ing been misapprehended atthe time it was put—many 
members supposing it was on his or gimt resolution, where- 
as it was on the amendment. i i 

The motion was agreed to; but the expiration of the 
‘hour arrested further proceedings to-day. 

BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 

‘The House then resolved itself intoa Committee of the 
Whole House on the’state of the Union, Mr. Harnes in 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill « for 
making a road from Buffalo, through Washington city, to 
New Orleans.’? 

<Mr. HEMPHU A concluded his remarks in support of 
the bill. They were to the following effect: 

Mr. H. began by saying that he would, at this early, 
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stage, endeavor to explain the reasons why the bill before 
the committee ought to pass into a law. It embraces, [said 
Mr. H.JasI conceive, a subjectof the highestinterest. The 
usefulness which the contemplated road will beta the coun- 
try, is ofitself exceedingly important; and besides, this legis- 
lative énactment will hold out full assurance that- national 
improvements are intended to be prosecuted by the Ge- 
neral Government, In this light, the magnitude of the 
question, now ready for discussion, cannot be overrated.. 

In the commencement, 1 willbe permitted to remark, 
that itis not the design of the friends of national improve- 
ments to interfere with the annual extinguishment of the 
public debt, as now provided for by law. The regular 
operation of existing laws will soon clear the nation of 
debt. The exertions of statesmen towards the accomplish- 
ment of this object are no longer required. But as to the 
momentous question of improving the country, for its own 
prosperity and glory, it ranks first, and istraly worthy of 
the best efforts of the nation. Itis equally interesting to 
the present age and to posterity; and nothing less than 


complete success will ever terminate its repeated debates 


. concerns, and 


on this floor. 
remarks. - 
Some gentlemen entertain the opinion that these great 
objects ought to. be accomplished by the several States. I 
never could accord with this opinion. The States are to 
take care of their own local interests within their own limits; 
it is not their duty to legislate with a view to national pur- 
poses: Neither could they, without the conseut of Con- 
gress, confederate to'make extensive roads, passing through 
many States, for great and’ national purposes. Jn this im- 
mense country, it is impossible to foresee all the channels 
through which our inland commerce may take its direction. 
No exact plan can be devised; it would be ras 
nate all the places where roads, canals, and bridges should 
be made fifteen or twenty yéars hence. It will be judi- 
cious to select a few objects at a time, and to progress with 
the rising condition of the country. Congress will always 
he the best capable of selecting the grand and leading ob- 
jects which will accommodate themselves io the good of 
the Union at kirge; and for these purposes, Congress, 2c- 
cording to my conception of the case, ought to retain in 
her own hands -her own means. This brings me to the 
consideration of an opinion which has gained some stand- 
ing, and has even attracted the attention of the President; 
I mean the propriety of distributing the surplus revenue 
among the several States. . The President has expressed 
his doubts in relation to its censtitutionality; and F think 
that, on a further consideration ofthis subject, he would 


I will dwell no longer at present in general 


‘be ensdled.to speak more positively asto the constitutional 


barrier. 

Tassume. it as a principle which, on a'fair examination, 
cannot be staken, that whenever money is in the treasury, 
it is immaterial frorh whence it has arisen; the constitution 
puts no mark upon it; it may be pledged by previous laws, 
for constitational. purposes, but in no event cän it be with- 
drawh from the treasury, ‘unless it is to effect some ex- 
pressed or implied provisions in the constitution. A powcr 
m the General Government over internal improvements 
has never been claimed, execpt on such objects as C 
gress may, from time to time, deem national. Lands have 
been ceded to States for specifie objects of national im- 
provements. The bill which was rejected by Mr. Madi- 
son in 1817, retained the control over the objects on 
which the expenditures were to be made in cach state. 

Butif Congress should distribute money generally among 
the. States for internal improvements, it may be expended 
ontocal and minor objects, over which Congress themselves 
have no power, . The States, in expending the money, will 
not look ‘to national objects, but to, their own internal 
perhaps to a rivalry with their adjoming 


neighbors. 


Mr, Jefferson and Mr. Madison, in their messages; ap- 


proved entirely of the expediency of exercising this power 
by the General Government. ` 

Mr. Monroe has expressed his opinion on the subject in 
the-most satisfactory manner. I beg leave to read this part 
of the document, called his views on internal improvements. 
{Here Mr. H. read the following:] 

“It cannot be doubted that improvements for great na- 
tional purposes, would be better made by the General Go- 
vernment than by the Governments of the several States. 
Our experience, prior to the adoption of the constitution, 
demonstrated that, by the exercise by the individual States 
of most of the powers granted to the United States, a con- 
tracted rivalry of interests, and misapplied jealousy of each 

| other, had awimportant influence on all their measures, 
to the great injury of the whole. ‘This was particularly 
exemplified by the regulations which they severally made 
oftheir commerce with foreign nations and with cach. It 
was this utter incapacity in the State Governments, pro- 
ceeding" from these and other causes, to act as a nation, and 
to perform all the duties which the nation owed to itself, 
[under any system which left the General-Government de- 
[pendant on the States, which produced the transfer of 
these powers to the United States by the establishment of 
the present constitution. 

“The reasoning which was applicable to the grant of 
any of the powcrs now vested in Congress, is likewise so; 
at least to a certain extent, to that in question: It is na- 
tural that the States individually, in making improvements, 
should look ‘to their particular and local interests. ‘The 
members composing their respective legislatures, repre- 
sent the people of each State only, and might not feel 
themselves at liberty to'look to objects in these respects 
beyond that limit. . 

“Tf the resources of the Union were tobe brought in- 
to operation, under the direction of the State assemblies, 
or in concert with them, it may be apprehended that every 
measure would become the object of negotiation, of bar- 
gain, and barter, much to the disadvantage of the system, 
as well as discredit to both Governments. But Congress 
would look to the whole, and make improvements to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole. It is the peculiar felicity 
of the proposed amendment, that, while it will enable the 
United States to accomplish every national object, the im- 
provements made with that view will eminently promote 
the welfare of the individual States, who may also add 
such others as their own particular interest may require.” 

In addition: to this enlightened view of ‘the subject, I 
may be permitted to submit'a few remarks: and the first 
is, that when the plan of distribution is once adopted, it 
can never be recalled; it will grow into a species of right: 
and a majority. of the representatives from the several 
States will never yote to restore the funds to the General 
Government. A thousand reasons will be assigned to op- 
pose its restoration, whenever the General Government 
shall stand in necd of it. Among others, it would be 
tid (and with great justice) that the faith of the United 
tates had been pledged, and, on this reliance, schemes of 
internal improvements had been partially executed; and 
to withdraw the funds, would be to sacrifice the expendi- 
tures already made. ‘This oppression would vary in the 
different States according to the condition of their works 
—-it would create conflictions and confusions of interest 
that would be alarming. ‘The fands which belong to the 
Union, would be entangled in local and minor undertak- 
ings. But while the General Government retains its 
own resources, she will always be prepared to meet the 
great and.complicated concerns of the nation, whether in 
peace or in war. She can select the objects of improve- 
ments, on such‘a scale as not only to be able to complete 
them, but also to be in a state of readiness for any sudden 
emergency. l 
` This road, leading from- the seat of the General Govern- 
ment to Buffalo and to New Orleans, two frontiers which 
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will be imminently exposed in the event of-a war, cannot 
be otherwise than of the highest importance. The bad- 
ness,of the road from hence to-Buffalo, during the last 
war, protracted intclligence, and prevented a quick con- 
centration of troops. and of the munitions of war to the 
parts required. If there had*been good roads, the mili- 
tary disasters at the commencement of the war never 
would have occurred. The badness of the roads swelled 
the expenses of the country to a prodigious degree. 
Asingle cannon transported from the founderies on the sea- 
board to the frontiers of the lakes, costs about two thou- 
sand dollars, and every article necessary in war bore the 
sane wasteful and extravagant proportion. The waste 
which the necessity of thé times, and state of the roads, 
exposed us to, would more than make the road contem- 
plated in the bill. Our country is large; and the frontiers 
and exposed points being at great distances from each 
other, render the necessity of good roads (ina time of war) 
all-essential, The military power of a nation, in all ages, 
consists not more in a numerous population and great re- 
sources, than its capacity to concentrate its forces with 
rapidity to the exposed points on the frontier liable to be 
assailed. Good communications increase the military arm 
ina due proportion tothe population and resources of a 
nation or country. Ona single day, sooner or later in the 
arrival of troops or intelligence, may altogether depend 
the fate of the most important places in the country. 

` This road to Buffalo presents advantages peculiarly na- 
tional in their character. Tt opens a country abounding 
in iron, fuel, and water power; and, in the event of our 
founderics and armories on the seaboard being destroyed 
by an enemy, it would afford the means of establishing 
others in. the interior, secure from attack, where cannon, 
shot, small arms, &c. might be manufactured, which, by 
means of this road, and other means of transportation, 
could be taken to any point wherever the nation should 
require, It would also open to the seaboard, as well as 
to the lakes, an extensive and fertile. country, increasing 
in-population and in the production of provisions of every 
description, and which could be made available at cither 
extremity of the road. 

‘The proposed road would derive additional iinportance, 
in a military view, from the character of the population 
of the country through which it wili pass: In the moun- 
tain regions, it is said that there is scarcely an individual 
who is not well acquainted with firearms, and expert in 
horsemanship; the whole population.in the mountain re- 
gions (as well as in the plain country): are distinguished 
for their physical energies, which will always render them 
among the best materials for military purposes. In time 
of peace, canon and munitions of war might be con- 
veyed by sea and the New York canal to the frontiers on 
the lakes, Büt, in time-of war, the maritime power of the 
enemy would render this communication too uncertain 
andin the winter time the canal would be frozen. [Here 
Mr. Hemeniin read the report of Doctor Howard, 
of the United States’ engineers.J > moe 

‘«The importance of such a road as that now proposed, 
‘ina military point of view, is so strongly marked, that it 
will not be necessary to dwell on them in’ detail, but 
merely to point them out. © It will afford a ready commu- 
nication to the northern frontier, from. the central part of 
Pennsylvania, from Maryland, and from the, eastern part 
of the State of Virginia, giving facilities for the transpor- 
tation not only of men, but also of many of the supplics 
and munitions of war, which are the productions of these 
three States. During the last war, the route by the Paint- 
cd Post was found ‘so necessary for this purpose, that it 
“was extensively used; and, notwithstanding the badness 
of the roads,-supplies of all-kinds were carried or it, at 
an expense, which it is satisfactorily estimated would bave 
been sufficient (in a single campaign). to have defrayed 
the cost of the work. : a 


ne 


“in the present situation of things, the citizens of the 
western part of New York are almost as.effectually sepa- 
rated from their neighbors: of Pennsylvania, as if an im- 
passable barrier were.interposed between them.” — 

The highway proposed in the bill will open lucrative 
communications between these.interesting sections of our 
country. ‘The location of the road from Washington to 
Buffalo, is left to the- discretion of the commissioners, as 
the committee could not, satisfactorily to themselves, de- 
signate the route. . 

The committee have deemed it sufficient to have the 
road located, graduated, and bridged, snd to form the 
bed of the road, as an earthen turnpike, except in such > 
cases where it willbe indispensable to use gravel. On 
examination of the estimates of the engineers for making 
turnpike roads‘on the several routes from Washington 
to New Orleans, they state so much for location, so much 
for graduation and bridges, and sé much for turnpiking 
with stone. ‘The committee, by deducting the latter, and 
taking the best pains they could upon the subject, came 
tothe conclusion that fifteen hundred dollars per mile 
would make an excellent common road, graduated at an 
elevation of three degrees in the mile. © . 

From this city to Buffilo,.a considerable distance is 
turnpiked; and, whenever that is the case, it is not to be 
affected -by this bill. “rhe whole road to be made will be, 
a5 near as the committee could judge, about fifteen hun- 
dred miles, which will cost two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be drawn in instalments of not 
more in one year than about five hundred thousand dol- 
lars; which sum the country, will scarcely feel, and it will 
be distributed along the whole line among architects, the 
owners of the adjacent: lands for materials, and to the 
poor and industrious laborers. 

The great national advantages of a road from the seat 
of Government. to New Orleans, will scarecly, 1 should 
suppose, be denied by any one. Soon after the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson, as I have understood, 
had a reconnoissance of a road to New Orleans taken at 
his private expense. lt has been deemed of such magni- 
tude by the Gencral Government, that three gencral 
routes have been surveyed, under the act of 30th April, 
1824; many of the reasons.assigued in favor of the Buf- 
falo part of the road will equally apply to this part. Its 
importance in time of war cannot be overrated; the dif- 
eulty of transporting men and arms to this exposed point 
(during the last war) is well known-to usall. E will not 
descend to particulars: Lappeal to the recollection of this 
honorable committee. ` : 

‘The routes surveyed are an eastern, a middle, and a 
western route. The committee, after a careful examina- 
tion of the report of the engineers of 8th April, 1826, 
selected the western route. The Committee on Roads 
and Canals, at the last session of Congress, did the same; 
and fam persuaded the Committee of the Whole House 
will be of opinion that it is, upon the whole, the most 
eligible route--cach have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The report says, “thatthe eastern and middle 
routes will accommodate directly more States than the 
westerns but, by anticipating the increase of the popula- 
tion on the western route, that the threc, in this respect, 
ought to be placed on the same’ footing. In comparing 


the western route with the eastern route, we. find that on 


the eastern route the soil is inferior, the bridges and 
causeways will be greater, the advantages to internal com- 
merce will be less, and that this route would not be so 
useful m war; that the carrying of the mail and the ex- 
penses of travelling would be greater, and, on the whole, 
it will be more costly. Iis advantages over the western 
route are, that the graduation will be less, that it would, 
in a greater degree, facilitate correspondence between 
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and the capitals of the South, as this route would pass 
through many -of them.” In comparmg the wéstern with 
the middle route, we find the materials for a road about 
the same.. The soil on the western route is the best; the 
causeways will be less, ‘and the graduation greater. ~The 
bridges on the western route will be in-length only three 
iniles and nine hundred and fifty-three yards. On the 
middle route; the length of the bridges will be six miles 
and.one thousand two hundred and thirty-nine yards. The 
distance of the middle route is eleven hundred and forty 
miles. On one course of the western route, the distance 
is exactly the same; but on Snicker’s Gap route, it is 
eleven hundred and sixty-three miles. The expense of 
labor is rather less on the western route. For carrying 
the mail, the report gives preference to the middle route, 
but at the sune time remarks, that, as to time, it does not 
suffice that it should be travelled over in the shortest time, 
and at the least possible expense; but it must also accommo- 
date. laterally ‘to its direction. the greatest extent possible 
of territory. In this point of view, it is said, if the west- 


ermroute is notas central as Sie others, in relation to the 


States ‘it traverses, it has the advantage of being morc 
central in relation to the States taken together, and com- 
prehended between the Atlantic on the east, and the Ohio 
and the Mississippi on the west. j 

But, in relation to such a road as this will be, extending 
from the seat of Government to two exposed and extreme 
frontiers of the country, and which is calculated to remain 
a great highway for ages, a little difference in expense or 
distance Ought not to-be viewed as of much importance. 

There are considerations which give a decided prefer- 
ence tothe western route. The first is its superior ad- 
vantages in time of war. The Southern States will have 
their own borders to defend, and this they will be always 
capable of doing. They are contiguous to each other, a 
condensed population, and nearcr to the seat of Govern- 
ment, and to the military and naväl establishments. They 
will seldom, if ever, be calledacross the mountains. ‘The 
States on the Gulf of Mexico, being in the vicinity of the 
West Indies, will be exposed to imminent danger; and their 


‘own forces being inconsidcrable, they must look for assist- 


ance from remote inland States. Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, having no frontiers to defend, and being more in- 
terested than the South in the regions of the gulf, would 
be their natural allies, and always ready to aid the States 
of Louisiana and Alabama; and to defend the naval esta- 
blishments at Pensacola.” This road, in. case of an cmer- 
gency, would afford to the Western States the most signal 
advantages. They could then march their troops to the 
field of battle. The western route will connect different 
sections of the country, which areseparated by natural 
obstacles. This isone of the great advantages of in- 
ternal improvements. | It will form w communication be- 
tween the West and the Atlantic Ocean, and augment in- 


ternal trade; the people of the West could bring their 


produce to it ahd. along it, in either direction, to the most 
convenient avenue to amarket. > 

‘There is another consideration; it is miraculous to sec, 
as we now do, the rising country in the West---the ima- 
gination of no man could, have foreseen it. The enter- 
prise of the West has greatly -enlarged the importance 
and power of. the nation; and, as the Western States have 
no lands to form a public fund, it cannot be expected 


that they will make many leading roads for along time, | 


by a direét taxation on the people: the nett proceeds from 
the sale of the public lands will always be inadequate for 
the roads which. their rapidly increasing population. will 
require. -This road would highly benefit a- portion of the 


West: but, if it should run to the cast of the mountains, : 


the people of the West would reap no advantage from it.. 

‘Twill close this ‘part of the subject, by reading an ex- 
tract from the report of the Postmaster General, in 1824. 
Tt is as follows? - Í 


«¢ That the route on which the mail is carried from the seat 
of Government to New Orleans, is estimated atone thousand 
three hundred and eighty miles, and requires a travel of 
twenty-four days in the winter and spring seasons of the 
year. The mail on this route is sometimes entirely ob- 
structed by high waters; and, when this is not the case, it 
is frequently much injured by the mail horses swimming 
creeks and through swamps, by which newspapers are 
frequently destroyed, and letters obliterated.” 

In this report, it is further remarked that ‘the route 
by the way of Warrenton, Abington, and Knoxville, af- 
fords great facilities for the-construction of a mail road. 
Through Virginia and Tennessee, the materials are abun- 
dant for the formation of a turnpike; and through the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, it is belicved, from informa- 
tion which has been obtained, that in no part of the Union 
can an artificial road of the same length be constructed at 
less expense; on this part of the route the face of the 
country is level, and the soil well adapted for the forma- 
tion of a solid road. If a substantial road were made in 
this direction to New Orleans, the mail could be transport- 
ed to that place, from this city, in eleven days; if the 
roads were to pass through the capitals of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia, it could be conveyed in less than 
twelve days. The department now pays at the rate of 
fifty-six dollars and seventy-six cents a mile for the trans- 
portation of the mail, three times in each week, to New 
Orleans, when, on a good turnpike road, it could be con- 
veyed in a stage, as often, and in less than half the time, 
at the same expense, with the utmost security, and with a 
considerable increase of the receipts of the department.” 

The committee have introduced this bill, without any 
reference to the consent of the States, deeming it to be 
entirely immaterial. Mr. Madison, in his rejection of the. 
bill, toset apart, &c. says, {Thatif the power js not vest- 
ed in Congress, the assent of the States cannot confer it.” 
In the first session of the fificenth Congress, this House, by 
a vote of ninety to seventy-five, asserted the powerto make 
post roads, military roads, and other roads, without the con- 
sent of the States. By the act of the 30th April, 1802, 
by which Ohio was admitted into the Union, certain con- 
ditions were annexed, for the free acceptance or rejection 
of the convention, among which was the application of a 
part of the nett proceeds of the lands lying within the 
State to the laying ont and making of public roads lead- 
ing from the navigable-waters emptying into the Atlantic, 
to the Ohio, tothe said State, and through the same-- 
such roads to be laid out, under the authority of Congress, 
with the consent of the séveral States through which such 
roads shall pass. In compliance ‘with this~ act, the law of 
the 29th March, 1806, for the. construction of the Cum- 
berland road, requested the President to obtain the con- 
sént of the States through which the road was to pass. 
Atthis carly period, it does not appear that the subject 
had been much reflected on. Mr. Monroe’s views, pre- 
sented to Congress on the 4th of May, 1822, contain this 
passage—‘* The States, individually, cannot transfer the 
power to the United States, nor can the United States re- 
ceive it. ` The constitution forms an eqiial, and the sole 
relation, between the General Government and the seve- 
ral States, and it recognises no changes in it which should 
not in like manner apply to all.” In addition, E will read 
an extract from the report of the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, in the first session of the cighteenth Congress. 
[Here Mr. Ifs«rarnt read the following:) 

“The ‘General Government cannot acquire exclusive 
jurisdiction, except over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the same 
máy be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
‘dockyards, and other needful buildings. The States can, 
iin no other instance, give jurisdiction to the United States. 
The General Government derives its whole power from 
ithe constitution, and it can neither be increased nor di- 
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minished, in the slightest particular, by-any other 
than by an amendment of the constitution. 

«©The Gencral Government and the States are to act in 
their own proper spheres on the powers they respectively 
possess; they cannot exchange power, or, by any consent 
or combination of power, give or take jurisdiction from 
each other.” ; 

Congress became so well convinced of the inutility of 
obtaining the consent of the States, that, by the act of the 
3d March, 1825, for the continuation of the Cumberland 
- road to Zanesville, and to lay out a road from thence, by the 

- seats of the Governments of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Hlinois, to the seat of Government in the State of Mis- 
souri, they omitted the clause entirely. Indeed, every one, 
on the slightest reflection, will see that power cannot be ac- 
quired in this way, and to exercise it in this modified form 
might lead to delays and inconveniences: some States may 
assent, and others decline, and the consent may be given 
on conditions concerning which disputes might afterwards 
arise. š 

Iam fully- convinced that, where either Government 
possesses jurisdiction, it had better act on its own autho- 
rity: where there isa concurrent jurisdiction, there can 
never be a necessity for both to act; for, if one acts, both 
can enjoy the benefit of it. Iam speaking of internal im- 
provements; in such cases there can be no danger of any 
confliction, for it is unnatural to suppose that one would 
desire to expend money on an object which the other had 
commenced, and was willing to accomplish of its own ac- 
cord. {will here be allowed, Mr. Chairman, to.make a 
few general observations on the subject of internal im- 
provements; and { will begin with calling to the recollec- 
tion of the committee extracts from the messages of seve- 
ralof the Presidents. 

Mr. Jefferson, in anticipation of a surplus revenue, 
made suggestions asto its application. He asked, ‘Shall 
it lay unproductive in the vaults? Shall the revenue be 
reduced? or shall it not rather be appropriated to the im- 
provement of rdads and canals, rivers, education, and 
other great foundations of prosperity and union, under 
the powers which Congress may already possess, or by 
such amendments of the constitution as may be approved 
of by the States? While uncertain of the course of things, 
the time may be advantageously employed in obtaining 
the, powers necessary for a system of improvements, 
should that be thought best.” 

Mr. Madison, in his message of 1815, refers to this sub- 
‘ject, and says, that, ‘among the means of advancing the 
public interests, the occasion is a proper one for recalling 
the attention of Congress to the great importance of esta- 
blishing, throughout our country, the roads-and canals 
which can best bé executed under the national authority. 
No objects within the circle of political economy so rich- 
ly repay the expenses bestowed: on them; there are none 
the utility of which is more ‘universally “ascertained and 
acknowledged; none that do more honor tothe. Govern- 
ments, whose wise and enlarged patriotism: duly appre- 
ciate them; nor is there any country which presents’a field 
where nature invites more the art of man, to complete her 
own work, for his accommodation and benefit. These 
considerations are strengthenéd, moreover, by the politi- 
cal effects of these facilities for intercommunication, in 
bringing and binding’ more closely together the various 
parts of an extended confederacy. Whilst the States, 
individually, and with a laudable enterprise and emulation, 
avail themselves of their local advantages by new roads, 
by navigable canals, and by improving the streams sus- 
ceptible of navigation, the General Government 19 the 
more urged to similar undertakings, requiring a national, 
jurisdiction ‘and ‘national’ means, by the prospect of thus 
systematically completing so inestimable a work; and it is 
a happy: reflection, that. any defect of the constitutional 
authority can be supplied in a mode which the constitu- 
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means’ tion itself has providently pointed out.”.. Again, in. his 


message of the 3d March, 1817, he says, “I am not. una- 
ware of the great importance of roads and canals,.and the 
improved navigation of water streams, and that a power 
in the National Legislature to provide for them might be 
exercised with signal advantage to the general prosperity.” 

Mr. Monroe, in his message of 1817, observed, that, 
‘When we consider the vast extent of territory within 
the United States, the great amount and value ofits- pror 
ductions, the connexion of its parts, and other circum> 
stances on which their prosperity and happiness depend, 
we cannot fail to entertain a high sense of the advantages 
to be derived from the facility which may be afforded in 
the intercourse between them, by means of good roads 
and canals. Never did a country of such vast extent of- 
fer equal inducements to improvements of this kind, nor 
ever were consequences of such magnitude involved in 
them,” &c. 

In relation to the preservation of the Union, the subject 
presents itself in the strongest possible light. The cha- 
racter of the face of the country, the variety of soils and 
climates, necessarily give powerful impulses to sectional 
interests and feelings; and, in the absence of great and na- 
tional improvements, these different interests will be en- 
tirely regulated by the mountains, waters, soil, and-climate; 
and the stronger these interests grow in their natural 
channels, unconnected and independent of each other, the 
more will the affections for the General Government di- 
minish. . 

A people, speaking one common language, and being in 
substance the same people, can have no inducements to 
separate, while. their interests can be interchanged to the: 
advantage of the whole.: . But this highly interesting, po- 
litical, and commercial state of society can only be attain- . 
ed and secured by internal improvements of a national 
character. There isno other choice. All the wisdom 
and experience of man can contrive nothing else. . It js fo 
internal improvements, and to those only, that the people 
are to. look for these high and permanent blessings. 

A thorough and judicious execution of internal improve- 
ments would enliven the whole country. The advantages 
of such public works are so universally acknowledged, 
that it would be time misspent to go into any reasoning on 
the subject. ‘The resulis have been the same ‘in all ages 
and nations. It is enough to say that it will promote the 
landed interest to its highest tide of prosperity, and that 
it will always be: the leading interest ofthis country. 
Where there is no carrying trade to a great extent, com- 
merce, cannot lead; it. must. follow the prosperity of the 
land: and whenever that flourishes, commerce, manu- 
factures, and the various vocations of society, will partici- 
pate in the general good. Congress can do no act‘which 
will so effectually remove the necessity of a high tariff. 
The raw materials will be more abundant, and consequent- 
ly cheaper. They can be transported to the manufacto, 
ry, and the manufactured articles from thence to the mar- 
Ket places, ata less expense. No policy ever was, or 
ever can be, presented to the national councils, which 
would be more purely American. . It benefits the whole, 
and oppressés none. nib EAA tat a 

There is no country mòre susceptible of improvements 
than our own. It comprehends so many degrees of lati- 
tude on the ocean, and also.of longitude in the interior, 
abounding with mountains, lakes, and rivers, ; and em- 
bracing almost every climate and variety of soil. I will 
not fatigue the committee by any enumeration of the ca- 
pacities of: the country for improvements.. I will barely 
allude to one, which, I think, ought never to be lost sight 
of—I mean the Atlantic canal, from the extreme North to 
St. Mary’s, and one to- connect the waters of the Atlantic 


-with the Gulf of Mexico, and from thence to New Orleans, 


This once effected, would connect itself with all the land- 
ings and valuable streams, from the Mississippi to the ex- 
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treme North, and by the Erie and Champlain canals with 
the lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

The spirit of improvement has advanced in this country, 
and is still advancing. In the local and limited sphere of 
most of the States,. the opinion in favor of this policy has 
gained the ascendancy. - 

At. is in the General Government, which alone can plan 
and execute for the welfare of the whole, where the great- 
est gloom exists; itis here, where old-fashioned prejudices 
and impediments of every description seem to combine. 

The history of public undertakings discloses the fact, 
that, although in the beginning, discouragements and 
frowns always await them, still, in the end, thanks can 
never be too bountifully bestowed. i 

The first important turnpike road made in America was 
opposed with the. most active violence. 

The State of New York had to wage a warfare against 
the prejudices of the times. Their grand projects were 
believed, by many, to be romantic, impracticable, and far 
beyond the resources of a single State. 

The execution of improvements met with similar resist- 
ance in England: When a turnpike road was projected 
from London to the interior of the country, the landlords 
near the town became alarmed, as they feared that, by 
bringing the heart of the country so near to the London 
market, it would cause a fall in their rents; but, to their 
surprise, they discovered that rents rose along the whole 
distance of the road. Still, it is a remarkable fact, that 
England,’ as a nation so enterprising, and so celebrated 
for her anxiety to promote her own interest, should not 
have prosecuted. internal improvement for ages after her 
means were ample. She had read of the water commu- 
nications in China; she was familiar with the fame of the 
Romans, in the construction of thcir stupendous aque- 
ducts, and their costly and magnificent roads; she had 
witnessed extensive improvements on the Continent, and 
was acquainted with the utility of the canals in Holland— 
still, she was not awakened until a hundred years after the 
existence of the canal of the two seas in France, when an 
enterprising individual, in a private undertaking, roused 
the nation, and infused among the people a spirit in favor 
of. internal improvements, which became irresistible, and 
pervades the kingdom to the present day. Fine roads 
superseded the common roads. Canals are so numerous, 
that they approach within fifteen miles of almost every 
spot in England. Breakwaters are erected at their dan- 
gerous harbors. Streams are every where improved, and 
superbly bridged. They are now engaged in the grand 
‘experiment of the railroad system. The Darlington and 
Stockton railroad shed such light on the subject, that it 
called into action the enterprise of the large cities of 
Manchester and Liverpool. `A railroad, with four tracks, 
is now nearly completed between these two towns; and, 
to avoid the inconvenience of a long train of coal. wagons 


in the. streets, a tunnel is made under.the large city of 


Liverpool. It would be difficult for any: nation to surpass 
English enterprise; -To accommodate the lower part of 
London, on both sides.of the river, a tunnel (under the 
Thames) is now nearly executed. 
I fear I may be rather tedious; examples, however, are 
sometimes advantageous, and the theme itself is not bar- 
` ren of agreeable interest, Reflections on this very subject 
afforded consolation to the late Emperor of France, when 
a prisoner on.the rock of St. Helena. This extraordinary 
iman, among his other feats, was, in the cause of internal im- 
provements, the mighty champion of the age. ` In speaking 
of the treatment of the allied powers towards him, he said: 
z At least they cannot take from me, hereafter, the great 
publie works which I have executed, ‘the roads which I 
have: made, and: the seas which E have united. ‘They. can- 
not place their feet to improve, where mine have not been 
before them. Thank God, of these they cannot deprive 
Mewes ok rut a AN 


the most expanded scale. 
twenty-five thousand miles of turnpike roads, which had 
gone to ruin in the preceding years of political anarchy. 
He projected eighty bridges of large dimensions, forty of 
which were finished, and the remainder partially exe- 
cuted. He planned thirty distinct canals, seven of which 
were completed. Among the unfinished, were several 
very important ones; such as the canakde St. Guentin, to 
connect the river Somme with the Scheldt; the canal de 
St. Ourcy, to supply the whole city of Paris with water; 
the canal of the Meuse and the Rhine, to connect the 
Baltic with the channel; and the canal of the Rhone and 
the Rhine, to connect Marseilles, on the Mediterranean, 
with Amsterdam, on the German Ocean. He improved 
the navigation of fifteen rivers, and reclaimed extensive 
marshes. At Antwerp and Cherbourg, he constructed 
great basins for ships of war or commerce; and he alse 
improved extensively eighteen or twenty other ports. He 
almost re-made the roads in Italy; and the excavations at 
Pompeii were prosecuted under his auspices, until it ex- 
hibited one of the most interesting curiosities in the uni- 
verse. He compelied the Alps to bow to his genius, which, 
from the creation, had looked down on the rest of the 
world. Over the most frightful and precipitous parts of 
these and the adjacent mountains, he constructed fourteen 
hundred miles of good turnpike roads. This is a mere 
outline of the grand works which he executed in the short 
period of thirteen years. - 

If the surplus revenue, after the extinguishment of the 
public debt, does not disappoint our expectations, this 
country, in the space of twenty years, may be made to 
rank with any on the globe. We have labor and skill 
enough—-we have no wars, or prospect of wars--we seem 
invited to the execution of public works, to give to the 
country that artificial finish, which our interest and politi- 
cal considerations require. 

To effect this great end, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
and Mr. Monroe proposed a change in the constitution, 
to invest Congress with an explicit and complete power. 
The latter has more especially described the extent of his 
meaning. It isto give the General Government power to 
exccute a system of internal improvements, and to erect 
toll gates on national roads, with an authority to punish 
individuals who shall do any injury to the public works. 

Let us examine, fora moment, the practical operation 
of the system thus proposed by these gentlemen. Will 
the exercise of the. power to make a road produce any 
bad effects? Private property can he taken for public use, 
on paying a-just compensation. Will a State be preju- 
diced by a good road passing through it, which will in- 
crease its population and wealth, and cause busy villages 
to rise up, and industry to be excited on the whole line? 
Will it make any difference to the owner of land, whether 
he is paid by a State or by the United States? Will the 
heads or hearts of the appraisers be changed by the cir- 
cumstance of their acting as citizens of the United States? 
Will the travellers care whether the gates are erected by 
a State or the General Government? Individuals who 
commit any injury to the works, as in the case of those 
who obstruct the mail, would be liable to federal juris- 
diction. This, however, formed no objection in the mind 
of Mr. Monroe; and even this can be removed by invest- 
ing this power in the State courts, as has been practised 
in several cases. A fugitive from justice is to be examined 
before a State judge or magistrate. By a law passed in 
1798, «© All judges and justices of the courts of the several 
States, having authority by the laws of the United States 
to take cognizance of offences against the constitution and 


laws thereof, shall, respectively, have the like power and 
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authority to hold to security of the peace, and for good 
behavior, in cases -arising under tke constitution and 
‘laws of the United States, as may or can be lawfully exer- 
cised by any judge or justice of the peace of the respective 
States, in cases cognizable before them.” By an act of 
the 8th of March, 1806, the respective county courts, 
within or next adjoining the revenue districts, shall be, 
and are hereby, ‘authorized to take cognizance of all 
complaints and prosecutions for fines, penalties, and for- 
Feitures arising under the revenue laws. And by the act 
of the 2ist April, 1808, the aforesaid act was continued! 
without limitation, and extended to. additional districts. 

Again, on the 10th of April, 1816, in the act chartering 

the Bank of the United States, it is declared that nothing 

therein contained shall be construed to deprive. the courts 

of the individual States of jurisdiction, under the laws of 
the several States, over any offence declared punishable 

by this act. The State Legislatures can aid:in the pro- 

tection of a United States’ law; and they have generally 

passed laws to punish for counterfeiting the notes of the 

United States’ Bank. I think there will be no difficulty 

on this subject, when we bring our minds to reflect upon 

it., These offences are rarely committed. Ido not, for 

the last thirty years, recollect an instance on the Phila- 
delphia and Lancaster turnpike, or any forfeiture for the 

evasion of the tolls. If gates are put on the whole of this 

contemplated road, I do not suppose that more than three 

or four cases would occur ina year, and perhaps none; 

and, as i have already said, the State courts can be jn- 
vested with a jurisdiction over. them. This road would; 
not be finished these five or six years; and before then, 

the ceuntry, I presume, will come to some practicable 

result as to the mode of repairing national roads. The 
repairs, in my opinion, ought to be made out of the money 

of those who use the roads. It cannot be expected that 
the General Government will annually appropriate money 
to repair reads. - The best policy will be, to construct or 
to aid in the construction of roads, and afterwards let them 
maintain themselves, which they will always be capable of 
doing. 

The constitutional question, I think, in the language of 


| 


Mr. Madison, ought to be precluded: yet other gentlemen 
may not agree with me in this opinions and, as this is the 
fast time that ever I expect to speak at large on this sub- 
ject, I-wish to comprise the whole case in my observations. 

I will premise that the power is one which Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Madison, and Mr. Monroe thought ought to be- 
jong to the General Government. They did not view it 
as obnoxious in its character, and dangerous to liberty; 


on the subject, that they recommended a change in the 
constitution. We say that ne change is necessary—that 
the,constitution is a sacred instrument, and should never 
-be touched without fear and trembling. For my own part, 
{I think I never will vote to amend it, except to elect the 
President for a single term, Neither of the Presidents 
alluded to were ever suspected of being unfriendly to 


but as the means of binding the Union together, and of 
State rights, or inclined to invest the General Government 
with unreasonable power, — 


-promoting the best prosperity of the country. The case 
is stripped: of every odious feature, and resolves itself into 
a naked question of constitutional law. The only differ- 
ence between the ‘illustrious. gentlemen, whose names I 
have so repeatedly mentioned, .-is,. that the friends of na- 
tional improvements believe that Congress possesses the 
power already. These three Presidents were so ardent 
Although this subject has been. discussed so often, I do 
not recollect that a passage in the Federalist relating to it 
has ever been read. In No. 14, the objection drawn 
against the constitution, from the extent of country, was 
-answered. In this answer, speaking of the effects of the 
constitution, itis said: “Let ithe remembered, in the third 
place, that the intercourse throughout the Union will be 


daily facilitated by new improvements. . Roads will every 
where be shortened and kept in better order; accommo- 
dations for travellers will be multiplied and ameliorated. 
An interior navigation on our Eastern side will be opened 
throughout, or nearly throughout the whole extent of the 
thirteen States. The communication between the West- 
ern and Atlantic districts, and the different parts of each, 
will be rendered more and more easy, by those nume- 
rous canals with which the beneficence of nature has in- 
tersected our country, and which art finds it. so little difi- 
cult to. connect and complete.” It is evident that thè 
writer contemplated this to be effected by the General Go- 
vernment. He was speaking of the effects of the Union, 
and he never could have anticipated that the grand canal 
alluded to would ever be made by the States. The States 
could make no compact with each other, for this purpose, 
without the consent of Congress. The power was taken 
from them, and it naturally went to the General Govern 
ment, until it should be receded in the mode prescribed. 
Can it be expected that the States will enter into com- 
pacts to make roads, calculated more for national than lo- 
cal purposes, and then come to Congress for their con- 
sent? If we place our reliance on the States, the road in 
question will not be made for a thousand years to come. In 
the discussion of constitutional questions, we must consi- 
der ourselves as citizens of the United States, as well as 
of the particular State to which we belong.. The rights of 
each should be cherished with equal zeal. 

The constitution has invested Congress with cerlain enu- 
merated powers, and I have always concurred in the opi- 
nion that the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States isto be obtained by the due exercise of 
these powers; otherwise, there would be no limits. 

But the framers of the constitution foresaw that Congress 
would frequently have to legislate on implication, in rela- 
tion to those powers; and to remove ail doubts as to the 
right, they gave this general power by an express grant— 
a power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the aforegoing powers; 
and other powers vested by this constitution in the Go- 
vernment of the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. From the nature of this power, no boun- 
daries could be given. It is left on the broad. ground of 
genuine construction. . It is no longer an implied power; 
it is a construction of the constitution, under an express 
authority to do so; it is not restricted as to objects, nor is 
it confined to times of war or peace. Most of the express’ 
powers were acted upon in the early days of the Govern- 
ment, and the principal acts of legislation since have been 
founded on constructive powers. “The promotion of the 
public welfare, as expressed in the constitution, may be 
considered as an intimation for a liberal construction, 
where the object leads to the good and prosperity of the 
country. 

It has always seemed strange to me that this construc- 
tive power should be acquiesced in so generally, and yet 
denied for the purpose of improving the country. 

.We'are never a week in session, without acting upon 
these constructive powers. < Our statute books are full of 
instances. - There: are“ the laws relating to fugitives, who 
are held to service .or labor, in-any of thie States: The 
laws relating to the carrying of the mail, the military aca- 
demy, pensions, navy hospitals, and trading-houses among 
the Indians, are all creatures of constructive powers: So 
are the laws relating to our fortifications, light-houses, and 
revenue cutters. Inthe same class, may be placed the 
practice of clearing rivers, removing sand-bars, improving 
harbors, and erecting breakwaters. In the same class, 
also, may be considered the laws concerning vaccination, 
the cultivation of the vine, and grants of land for educa- 
tion. I cannot remember but a small part of them. We do 
not confine ourselves at home. We have gone abroad, and 
have granted money to the inhabitants of St. Domingoand 
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Caraccas; and we conveyed General Lafayette to his native 
home, in a national ship of the line. By mere implication 
through the treaty-making power, territories have been ac- 
quired, whichare larger than European empires, and, under 
thesame constructive powers, the inhabitants have been re- 
ceived into the American family, and made citizens. Byen 
inour every day affairs, we sec the same thing; we do not en- 
joy our library, maps, or stationery, by any express power. 

“We are not only in the practice of making laws, which 
are the mere offspring of constructive power, but we en- 
force those laws .by the highest penalties, and inflict the 
sanguinary punishment of death. 

The gentlemen who oppose the power, fall, as I think, 
into a capital error. They suppose thata jurisdiction over 
the ground occupied by the road, would be acquired by 
the General Government; this is not the case. Any crime 
committed on it would remain, as before, cognizable in the 
State courts. Congress would only have a. protecting 
power over its own law, as in-every other case. When- 
ever Congress has a constitutional power to make a law, 


it Ifas the power to prevent the object of the law from be-| 


ing defeated. Congress pass laws to inflict punishments 
for obstructing the mail; still a larceny committed in the 
mail coach, or in a United States’ court-house, would 
only be of State cognizance. We are familiar with these 
protecting laws; the sea, for a certain distance, belongs to 
the adjacent States, as'a part of their. domain; but such 
parts of the sea and the mouths of rivers are covered with 
revenue cutters, possessing high and arbitrary powers, 

- such as boarding a vessel by force, and nailing down the 
hatches; yet these acts, which are merely to protect- a 
United States’ law, have never been considered as any in- 
fringement of State rights. President Monroe, in his 
views, agrees that Congress can appropriate money to 
make a road, but this, he thinks, would exhaust their pow- 
er. They cannot put a toll gate upon it, and inflict penal- 
ties for any injury done, as this would give jurisdiction. 

Here consists the.grand fallacy, this ideal fancy of ju- 
risdiction. What jurisdiction, I will ask, attends such a 
law, that does not follow every act passed by Congress, a 
mere power of protecting constitutional legislation? Con- 
gress cannot pass a single law which may not increase the 
business of the United States’ courts; but it is no new spe- 
cies of jurisdiction—it is a mere right to interpret the main 

part.of the act, and of the provisions designed to enforce 
it. If the law itself is constitutional, it is too much to say 
that it cannot be protected by the usual penalties. 

Is it possible that Congress can Macadamize a road, and 
build splendid bridges, and that the first set of disorderly 
men who. may pass along, can, with impunity, defeat the 
whole, by tearing up the stones and demolishing the 
bridges? : . 

I confess that I cannot understand the doctrine, which 
goes to.say that money in the treasury may be appropri- 
ated.to a particular object, when we would have no right 
to send a tax gatherer to collect. money. for the same ob- 
ject. oh Ms ; 

The power to lay-and collect taxes is co-extensive with 
the power to appropriate. But it is said that the mere 
appropriation-imposes no burden on the people. This is 
an evident mistake. The money in the treasury belongs 
to the people as well as the money in their pockets, and 
Congress cannot touch a cent-of either,-unless it is to car- 
ry into effect some expressed or implied provision of the 

constitution. I feel a clear and full confidence that there 
is not the slightest foundation for the distinction; and I am 
persuaded that every candid mind, on reflection, however 
dazzled at first, will abandon it. I hold it to be universal- 


‘ly-true, that: whenever Congress can make an appropria- 


tion, it can prevent the law from being defeated by the 
usual penalties, when necessary. 

‘The-people wish the exercise of this power; they wel- 
come the engineers and surveyors; they rejoice to see 


them; and the only want of harmony that exists, is a con- 
test as to the route of the road. In all the cases of sur- 
veys, witha view to internal improvements, no interrup- 
tion has been interposed in a single instance. On the floor 
of Congress, the subject has undergone generous and ani- 
mated debates; and the power has-always beer sustained 
from the date of the Cumberland road, in 1806, to the pre- 
sent time; and roads have been frequently made to and in 
the new States, which could not be done if the power did 
not exist. Congress has no power, nor can have any, that 
is not derived from the constitution. 

In 1818, a resolution passed this House, asserting the 
power to construct post roads, military roads, and other 
roads, and to improve watercourses. “And a resolution 
passed, directing the Secretary of War and the Scereta- 
ry of the Treasury to report plans for internal improve- 
ments. The Secretary of War did report on the subject 
at the next session, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would also have reported, if he had not been prevented 
by indisposition. ; 

Congress has solemnly acted on this power on two. oc- 
casions. First, in the passage of a law in both Houses, to 
set apart the bonus and dividends of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States as a fund for internal improvements. And, again, 
in the passage of a law in both Houses, for the erection 
of toll gates on the Cumberland road. It is the genius of 
all our institutions, that the will of the majority is to pre- 
vail, An instability in construing the constitution by Con- 
gress, would produce as bad effects as if the same should 
occur in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Ifthe construction put on the constitution is a glaring 
mistake, or the offspring of party violence, and dangerous 
to liberty, let it be disregarded. But when it leads to the 
prosperity of the country, and the arguments in its favor 
are respectable, we are justifiable in adhering to the pre- 
cedent as the evidence of a genuine construction. I will, 
however, examine this part of the subject, while Lamup, 
a ttle more minutely. . 

Congress possesses power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian trilses; to establish post offices and post roads; 
to declare war, and to raise and support armies. The 
word regulate, as employed in the constitution, necessa- 
rily means to embrace any act that will benefit commerce 
among the several States, Nothing can be of higher im- 
portance to this nation than its internal trade; and the 
greatest embarrassment it-can ever labor under, is the dis- 
tance of the places between which it is carried on; and 
this can only be subdued by good roads and canals. They 
will regulate. and lessen the cost of transportation; it wil 
regulate and make the prices of similar articles more uni- 
form in the different parts of the country. What other 


Jaw or regulation could you make, that would be of the 


same advantage to inland trade? ‘Fo regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, consuls are appointed to. assist mer- 
chants abroad—and we have erected light-houses, piers, 
buoys, and beacons. To regulate commerce with the In- 
dian tribes, roads have been made im the Indian territory, 
and trading-houses have been established. 

What is the object of these light-houses, and light-ships, 
and all this class of powers constantly exercised by Con- 
gress? Is it not to lessen the price of transportation, by 
removing dangers, and rendering the navigation more safe 
and secure? 

In these laws, no mention is made of a single article of 
merchandise—nothing is said about duties, or about buying 
or selling, .or of drawbacks or debentures—the sole ob- 
ject is to lessen the price of transportation. And when 
we find the power toregulate commerce among the States, 
given by the same sentence, and expresscd in the same 
words, why can we notapply the same principle to the re- 
gulations of commerce among the States? Why can we 
not lessen the price of transportation? Can any one make 
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a sensible distinction? We do not stop with mere-statutory 
provisions—the agency of the mind and hands are employ- 
ed; stone and mortar are used; and the allodial soil is fre- 
quently called into requisition. Do you not purchase sites, 
and build custom-houses? i 
Before the adoption of the constitution, the several 
States could have regulated the commerce between them- 
selves by the means of roads and canals, or in any other 
way; but the constitution has restricted the States from 
entering into treaties or contracts, and now they have no 
direct means of regulating commerce among themselves. 
It seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, that the 
whole power which previously existed on this subject 
among the States, as entire sovereignties,-is carried to the 
general head, where it can be exercised to so much great- 
er advantage. i 
_ Can it be supposed that the framers of the constitution, 
looking forward to the future glory of the nation, and be- 
ing acquainted with the benefit of roads and canals to in- 
ternal trade in other countries, could have intended to pros- 
trate all power over this subject ina national point of view? 


The framers of the constitution were too wise to attempt) soon entirely disappear. 


to particularize any of: the incidental powers. They well 
knew the impracticability of it. To mention one might be 
considered as the exclusion of others; and they left them 
all to the sound discretion of Congress. They. may or-may 
not have thought of light-houses; but, if they did, it was 
safest to say nothing about them; and if such an amend- 
ment had been moved, I presume it would have been re- 
jected. It was their study, in those cases, to be general, 
and not particular. The objects which clothe Congress 
with power must be national, and reaching in their consi- 
derations beyond State sovereignty. 


it is expressly given; as the word establish must mean to 
make a road wherever required; otherwise, any State 
could shut up their roads, and prevent the United States 
from carrying the mail. When a fortification is made, will 
any one deny that-a road can be made to it? Andif Con- 
gress can make a road for a mile, they can make one fora 
thousand miles, whenever the same necessity exists. Sup- 
pose an insurrection should break out; anda State through 
which it would be’ necessary to pass should so far favor the 
insurgents as to close her roads in that direction, could not 
Congress open them? -Or, in the case of a war with a-fo- 
reign nation, if it should become necessary to construct new 
roads to carry on the war, could not Congress make them? 
Imean constitutionally. And whatever can be done agree- 
ably to the provisions of the constitution, ina state of war, 
can be done in peace, as preparatory to other wars. 
Whatever can be accomplished at one moment, can be ef- 
fected at all moments. The constitution does not accom- 
modate itself to times or circumstances; it remains fixed 
and unchangeable. 
The objection to the power of Congress, I trust, will 
There has been a mist aver the 
subject—a kind of political charm, leading many into the 
strongest inconsistency. For instance, if-theowner of a 
few barren acres should fob the mail, by mere implication, 
you can consign the proprietor of the soil to the disgrace- 
ful punishment of death under the gallows; but as to the 
bit of land he leaves behind, however necessary for. the 
carrying of that very mail, and for war and inland trade 
besides, you cannot exercise over it the most imperfect of 
all rights, the mere right of a way, and to put a toll gate on 
it to raise a little money to keep it in repair. an 
A harmonious union of the various interests of the coun- 


I will detain the committee alittle longer, with their in-|try can have no ‘tendency to a consolidation of political 


dulgence, on the subject of post roads. 
clause of the constitution gives the power only to select a 
road in being, and not the right to create or make a road. 
We do not resort to a dictionary on these occasions; but 
it is of importance to. know the acceptation of the word in 
State papers, in legislative acts, and in other parts of the 
same instrument. From these sources we shall discover 
that the word establish means to create, and not merely to 
designate a thing in being. In the first treaty we had with 
France, it is stated to be the desire of the parties to esta- 


blish suitable regulations between the two countries. Al 


similar expression is used in our treaty with England. 


lt is said that this | power. 


The highways will be open to all; and I sincere- 
ly believe that the preservation of the Union depends less 
on the sword than in a kind feeling, which is only to be 
nourished by beneficial intercommunications. For my own 
part, I have no fears; I think the Government will last for 
a great many ages; but, at the same time, we should guard 
as much against a dismemberment as a consolidation. The 
doctrine of State rights will always be the popular side of 
the question; but great care is to be taken lest the General 
Government should be too much impoverished.. What 
dread is to be apprehended from the General Government? 


I| What can it effect against the wishes of the States? No. 


have not taken much pains to search for the word in le-|thing. ‘The arm of the General Government cannot move 


gislative acts; but the committee will recollect the phrase- 
ology in many of our acts of Congress. 
to establish navy hospitals. Here land is tò be purchased, 
work done, and a building erected. There is another to 
establish trading-houses to trade with the Indians. The word 
is used inthe same sense in the articles of confederation. 
it speaks ofthe regulations to-be established by Congress. 
The word is used in no‘othersense in-any part of the con- 
stitution. It begins with, the words, ordain: and establish 
this constitution. It speaks of such courts as shiall be es- 


in opposition to the willof the States. Twenty-four States, 


There is an act | organized and possessed of the. power to raise money and , 


to €quip troops, and being composed of the sane people 
that form the Union, what have they to fear? Nothing. 
The sovereign power in this country isin the people; and 
while they remain true to themselves, and preserve the 
purity of the elective franchise, all the earth cannot take 
their liberties from them. ; : 

The cause I am advocating did not originate in the cabi- 
netat Washington; itsprang from the people, and hither- 


tablished from time to time, and that the ratification offto has been borne on their voice, and on that alone. The 


bine States shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
constitution. It gives Congress a power to. establish a 
uniform rule of naturalization,. and itis evidently used in 
the same sense in the very clause now in question, to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads. As to-offices, it means 
to create; why change the words from those used in the 
articles of confederation, if it was not to enlarge the pow- 
er? In that instrument nothing is said concerning roads.: 
The words, to establish -post roads, must mean to make 
them, when necessary; or they are valueless. If Congress 
are obliged to use the State roads, they can have no inte- 
rest in the route. The mail is not to be opened between 
the two offices, arid the mail contractors would take care 
to select the best route for themselves. os 

The power to be exercised in this case is not implied——- 


expediency of exercising: the power under the General 
Government has been frequently recommended; but these 
recommendations have been accompanied witlr doubts or 
insuperable difficulties. ‘There has been no cheering coun- 
tenance throughout from any ‘President. © Still the cause 
is in full life--it has not been repressed. It is a cause of as 
high importance, and equal in purity to any thathas ever 
been debated in the national councils. -It is a noble and 
virtuous cause; it does not seek to gratify aspiring ambi- 
tion, nor to exhibit any uselesssliow of pomp and splendor; 
its sole aim is good of country. $ 
Itis a cause that is not alliedto any political party, old.or 


new; it has been espoused by political partisans of every 


description; and it gives me pleasure to know that the late 
most amiable Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, was the 
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friend of national improvements. Hc discerned the power 
in the constitution, and was convinced of the expediency 
of exercising it. Than this. distinguished citizen, none 
iii the Union was. more admired for integrity of character 
and clearness of intellect. It gives me pleasure, too, to 
know that his Excellency the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
in his official character, has recognised the power. - l 

On the fate of this bill, in my humble judgment, de- 
pends.a large portion of the prosperity and glory of this 
country for a long time to come. 

From this point-we are destined to advance or to retro- 
grade; andI most solemnly invoke the friends of the cause 
to act from a spirit of conciliation, and not to suffer the 
bill to be entangled with other objects of improvements, 
or to be separated into parts. 

I made a similar and successful appeal on a former oc- 
casion; it wasin the case of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. That interesting and highly national object had 
undergone the ordeal of congressional inquiry for twenty 
years, succeeding alternately, in one House or the other, 
but always defeated in the end by a connexion with other 
subjects. 

Many objects of a national character have been present- 
ed tothe committee; butall cannot be acted on at once. 
When the question is fairly settled, the different sections 
of the country will know that their turn will come as soon 
as practicable. In the meantime, the state of the public 
mind will be in readiness for more enlarged operations, as. 
soonas the national debt shall be extinguished. We have 
selected the road in question, as.the fittest for the peculiar 
moment; it combines in a high degree the objects of war, 
intelligence, and inland trade—the three fountains from 
which the power of Congress flows. It commences inthe 
regions where the last war began; it passes by the seat of 
the General Government, and it ends where the liberties 
and independence of our country were so gallantly main- 
tained, in the person of our present Chief Magistrate and 
his brave little army. : 

The cause is magnifying every day in importance; and 
if the railroad system does succeed, as its friends antici- 
pate, and the power of steam can be applied, as many ima- 
gine, and as some experiments seem to prove, the most com- 


prehensive mind cannot foresee the prodigiously improved )the surplus revenue 


There are some positions which have been assumed by 
the gentleman, which I do not mean to contest; with a 
view, therefore, to present to the committee, and through 
them to the community, the great questions at issue be- 
tween us, I will first state those points in which we do 
agree, and then proceed to the discussion of those in 
which we do‘not agree, but differ ¿oto celo. He first told 
us, that this bill, which proposes to construct a road 
through several of the States, does not provide for pro- 
curing their assent, because he, supposing that we have 
power to legislate on the subject, considered it unneces- 
sary. As tothe truth of this proposition, my mind can- 
not for a moment entertain a doubt; indeed, it seems to 
carry with it almost the force of self-evidence. 

There are some few of the powers of Congress, requir- 
ing the assent of the States, in the very terms in which 
they are granted; with the exception of these, (and the 
one in question is not one of them,) every power which 
is granted operates. by its own intrinsic force; it must, in 
the nature of things, so operate, or it would cease to bea 
power. That which I have not a right to do, but by the 
assent of another, derives its authority, not from my will, 
but from that assent. The proposition may be put thus: 
If Congress possess the power, then the assent of the 
States is not necessary; if they. possess it not, then that 
assent cannot impart it, but by the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the States, inthe manner prescribed in the 
constitution: for, to give a new power, is, in effect, to 
alter or amend the constitution, and the concurrence of 
three-fourths is required for the purpose of amendment. 
Exemplify the argument, if you please, by the case of the 
war-making power; would it, not excite a smile to talk 
of Congress asking the assent of one or more States to a 
declaration of war? 1 will not waste the time of the com- 
mittee by another remark upon this point. : 

The gentleman tells us that the public debt will soon 
be extinguished; that there will be, then, a large surplus 
revenue, which he thinks ought not to. be distributed 
amongst the States; and that the best disposition which can 
be made of it, is to apply it to the purposes of internal 


‘improvement. $ 


ĮI shall not now stop to discuss our power to distribute 
amongst the States, nor to inquire 


-. condition of the country which may be effected in the next whether, if we had the power, that would be a judicious 


twenty years. 

Distances will become mere slight inconveniences to the 
pleasure and industry of the country, and the modes of 
conveyances over the whole civilized world willbe changed. 

» Patriotic excitements are salutary to a sociery of people. 

They delight in noble achievements; the example of the 
United States may produce an influence on the restof the 
world. “When we are known to be inclined to reconcile 
"ational differences, rather. than to excite wars, and are 
seen devoting ourselves to the happiness of the people, 
in the promotion of such public undertakings as will ad- 
vance their interest, and go down to posterity as the best 
evidence of our solicitude for the permanency of our re- 
public, we can never expect to see a fairer moment than 
the présent to commence the internal improvements of the 
country on a scale worthy of their importance, and of the 
public spirit and enterprise of this great nation. 

Mr. P..P. BARBOUR said that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hemra] who had led the van in, 
this discussion, set out with the declaration, that the sub- 
ject was one of great importance; in this opinion he fully 
concurred; -but the gentleman and himself differed in this 
interesting particular. He thought it important in relation 
to the good effects which it was calculated to produce; whilst 


[said Mr. B.] think it is part of a system fraught with in- 


jurious: consequences to the well-being of the country. 


“Some of the most prominent of these consequences I pro- 


pose, in the progress of the remarks which Fam about to. 
make, to develop to the committec. 


appropriation.  ‘* Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of.” . Whenever these questions shall arise, I shall be pre- 
pared to examine them, with allthe deliberation due to their 
importance; the view which I have taken of the subject, 
renders such an inquiry, at present, wholly unnecessary. 

The gentleman’s argument upon this point proceeds 
upon the hypothesis, that alarge amount of surplus re- 
venue will certainly exist. -Now, sir, it is matter of aston- 
ishment to me, that this idea did not occur to the saga- 
cious mind of the gentleman, that it depends upon our will 
whether there shall, or shall not, be sucha surplus. I 
offer to him a solution of his difficulties, a relief from his 
embarrassment, by the simplest, the easiest ofall remedies-— 
a diminution of the revenue. This idea may be forcibly 
illustrated by an example drawn from the common princi- 
ples of household economy. What would be thought of a 
man, in private life, who was about to build, and whose 
family required but six apartments for their accommoda- 
tion, who. should erect a house containing double that 
number, feeling, at the same time, great difficulty as to 
the purposes to which he should apply the useless apart- 
ments? Surely, if his own mind did not suggest the idea, 
some friendly adviser would tell him that he might obvi- 
ate the difficulty by building upon no larger a scale than 
the comfort of his family required. So, sir, I offer to 
the gentleman this advice: let us so regulate our revenue, 
as to suit it for the wants of the Government, and we shall 
be thus happily relieved from the perplexing question, 
what shall we do with the surplus? ; 
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Let us, for a moment, examine the principles which 
ought to govern us in relation to revenue. Taxes are that 
portion of the substance of a people which they are re- 
quired. to contribute to the support of Government. True, 
sir, the money power confided to Congress js, as it ought to 
be, indefinite in its extent. But why is it so? Simply be- 
cause, as the exigencies of -Government cannot be fore- 
seen, if the power of supplying them were limited, there 
would be a definite supply where there was ah indefinite 
demand. But, whilst this discretion is given to us, surely 
every principle of justice and sound -policy imperiously 
requires that we should draw from the people the smallest 
amount of contribution which will be sufficient ‘to meet 
the demands upon the treasury, in the prudent and dis- 
creet management of their affairs. This is the principle 
which has been avowed even in monarchies, especially in 
the country which is our parent State. It was a maxim of 
Queen Elizabeth, acted upon by her minister, the cele- 
‘brated Burleigh, that she did not wish to see her treasury 
like a swoln spleen, and that her treasury was In the pock- 
ets of her people; and, at the present day, after the 
lavish expenditure of millions, the Premier of Great Bri- 
tain has recently assured Parliament that the taxes shall 
be reduced to the lowest amount consistent with the safety 
and defence of the kingdom. Why ought this to be 
always and every where done? Because, to the extent of 
the taxation of any country, money is drawn from a con- 
dition where it is productive, and placed in one in which 
it is unproductive; and because this process diminishes the 
productive labor of the society, and, by necessary conse- 
quences, its wealth. And shall we, in this respect, be less 
attentive to the interests of our constituents, than. mon- 
archs, and ministers of monarchs? We, who are our- 
selves a part of the people, springing from them, repre- 
senting them, accountable to them, and to whom they 
have, with jealous caution, entrusted the care of their 
purse, shall we not, prefer a rich people anda poor Go- 
vernment, rather than a poor peopie and a rich Govern- 
ment? Sir, if we pursue the policy of imposing unne- 
cessary taxation, we may call our. Government a republic; 
we may boast of the freedom of our, institutions; yet the 
people will have a right to say, and will səy, we go not 
for names, but for things; not for form, but for substance; 
that oppression is oppression still, no matter from what 
quarter it comes, no matter by what political agents it 
may be exercised. We learn from a treasury document, 
that the public debt will be wholly extinguished in 1834, 
and, except the seven millions of dollars due to the bank, 
and the thirteen millions of dollars of three per cent stock, 
in June, 1832. As to the debt due to the bank, it may be 
consideréd as paid, because they owe us an equal amount. 
With so certain and speedy an extinguishment of the pub-; 
he debt before us, will it not be unnecessary and oppres- 
sive taxation to continue the present amount of revenue, 
ten millions of dollars of which-are. now. annually applied 
to that object? Let us, then,pursue. the: obvious, the 
just course of policy; let us graduate our revenue to. our 
demands; we shall then have no surplus to perplex us in 
its disposition, and to lead us into a mighty. scheme of ex- 
penditure, for no better reason than that we should other- 
wise not know what to do with it. ws 

Jf my doctrine could prevail, { would reduce so much 
of the taxes as to have no surplus, even though it-affected 
the protecting policy, commonly called the American 
system; but let not the tariff members of this House be 
alarmed}. for an immense reduction may be effected with- 
out injury to their favorite bantling.. The report from the 
treasury informs us, that duties toan amount exceeding 
seven and a‘half millions of dollars may be repealed up- 
on articles not at all produced or manufactured in the 
United States, or ir so inconsiderable degree as to be 
utterly unworthy of notice; and, indeed, 1 have reason to 
believe that the repeal may be extended to ten millions, | 


without materially affecting any manufactuting interest. 
To this extent, then; I have aright to expeet the aid, even 
of the tariff members of this House. : ek 

The gentleman has deemed it proper.to discuss the cons 
stitutional power of Congress over this subject. lr this 
particular, I have determined not to imitate his example, 
but purposely and studiously to avoid it. But let not any 
man suppose that I decline’to “enter the lists with the 
gentleman upon this ground, because I think the po- 
sition’ indefensible; so Ba from this, sir, I feel satisfied 
it may be maintained against all the b 
ment which human ingenuity can level against it. The 
opinion ‘which, at an. carly period, I entertained, has 
never undergone the slightest change; on the contra- 
ry, every additional year of my life, every additional 
hour.of reflection, has but added to the strength of my 
original conviction, that it was not within the sphere of 
our constitutional powers. Why, then, do I decline this 
part of the discussion? Because I myself have, on for- 
mer occasions, in this House, exhausted myself upon it; 
because, by others, it has undergone repeated and elabo- 
rate discussions; has been so bolted down to the bran, 
that nothing short of inspiration itself could cast a new 
ray of light upon it; because my observation has satisfied 
me that constitutional discussions upon any point are in 
il odor in this hall, and more especially this, which would 
be ‘as tedious as a thrice-told tale;” ‘and because the va- 
rious considerations of justice and political expediency 
are ample for all the purposes of my argument. 

I cannot, however, forbear to present to the committee 
a short retrospect of the progress of opinion on this sub- 
ject, solely with a view to show the encroaching nature and 
onward march of power. ; r ; 

In the creation of the Cumberland road, Congress acted 
‘on the compact between this Government and the North- 
western Territory, stipulating that five per cent. of the 
nett proceeds of the sales of public lands should be ape 
plied to making a road within, and leading to, that ter- 
ritory; they charged the amount expended inthe cons 
struction of the road upon that fund, and procured the 
assent of the States through which it was to pass. During 


atleries of argu- 


the interval between the year 1806, when that road was 


commenced, and the year 1817, the public. mind was in 
much oscillation on this subject. In this. last year, the 
subject was brought up, and underwent elaborate discus- 
sion in. this House, upon the following resolutions reported 
from the Committee of the Whole: 

Ist. That Congress, has power to appropriate money 
for the construction of post roads, military roads, and other 
roads, and the improvement of watercourses. This reso- 
lution was carried: Yeas, 90-—nays, 75. 

2d. To construct post roads and military roads. 
Yeas, 82—-nays, 84. . 

Sd. To construct roads and canals for carrying on com- 
merce between the States. Lost: Yeas, 71--nays, 95. 

4th. To construct roads for military purposes. Lost: 
Yeas, 81—nays, 83. 

Sth. A fifth resolution was moved, that Congress has 
power to appropriate.money.in aid of the construction of 
roads and canals which shall be laid out and constructed un- 
der the authority of the legislatures. of the States through 
which they pass. . Negatived: Yeas and nays not. taken. 

Thus, we sce, that, by the solemn decision of this House- 
in 1817, all powerover this subject was repudiated in every 
form and shape, save only the power to appropriate money 
for the purpose of construction; 

The bill now under consideration affirms the power. to 
construct, in direct contravention of the recorded opinion 
of this House in 1817. Thus itis as true of the love of 
power as it is of another passion, ‘that increase of appetite 
grows by the very food it feeds upon? Under theappro- 
priating power, let me say to the committee, that it ap- 
pears by a report made some time since, that, in the ses- 
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man who hears me, that the same thing may possibly hap- - 
‘pen to every road in the Union; and that, therefore, every 
road may be treated as being necessary for military opera- 
tions? The extent of the system, which this reasoning 
would justify, would be unlimited and illimitable. The 
gentleman alarms us with the: enormous expense incurred 
during thé Iate war in the transportation of provisions and 
the materiel“of war to our northern and {northwestern 
frontiers. Does he not remember that the two great ca- 
nals of New York and Ohio have both been constructed 
since that period; both leading directly to these points? 
Does he not also remember that the frontiers of both of ` 
these States have, since that time, been overspread with 
an overflowing tide of emigration, covering the face of 
the country with arable fields, where the towering forests 
then stood, and intersecting it every where with the roads 
necessary for their own accommodation? The difficulties 
which then existed, have sunk beneath the enterprise of 
our people, and the irresistible force of circumstances. 
Let us now, for a short time, examine this question in re- 
lation to the transportation of the mail. 

The whole length of the road, we are given to under- 
stand, will be fifteen hundred miles, which, at the esti- 
mated cost of one thousand five hundred dollars per 
mile, will amount totwo and a quarter millions of dollars. 
This, sir, is the supposed cost of making the roads of con- 
vex earth, without the use of either stone or gravel. My 
experience here has satisfied me that what is at first esti- 
mated at the whole cost, generally turns out to be but one 
of several instalments, necessary to, the completion of any 
great work; let the road be constructed in the manner 
provided in this bill, and, at some aftertime, we shall be 
told that it must be finished with stone or gravel; nay, 
possibly that it must be made a railroad; how many ad- 
ditional millions that may cost, I leave it to the committee 
to conjecture. Indeed, sir, during this session, I have 
secn a repert, which, if I mistake not, (and 1 speak from 
-doubtful taemory, subject to correction,) estimates the 
cost of this road, constructed: as a proper turnpike, at 
eleven and a half millions. -But let us take even the sum 
of two and a quarter millions, the estimate of the cost of 
the plan now proposed; the interest of that sum at six per 
cent. is one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars: I 
state the interest atsix per cent., because, though the 
Government could borrow at home, probably, at four and 
a half, and in England òr Holland at three, yet the legal 
interest throughout the United States varies from six to 
eight; as the amounts will be drawn from the pockets of 
the people, it would be worth atleast six per cent. to them. 
Now, sir, I learn the average cost of transporting’ the 
mail tri-weekly, ina stige coach, would not, in the more 
important parts of the Country, exceed, if it equalled, 
fifteen dollars per mile. A report, however, of the Post- 
master General, made in the year 1824, states the cost of 
thus transporting the mail from this city to Orleans, at fifty- 
two dollars and seventy-six cents per mile: even at this ex- 
travagant rate, the whole transportation of the mail from 
Buffalo to Orleans would be less than eighty thousand dol- 
lars, while the arinual interest of the cost of the road, 
without stone or gravel, has been shown to be one hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand dollars; thus exceeding, in 
annual interest, the whole cost of transportation, by more 
than fifty-five thousand ‘dollars. In this respect, then, I 
put it to the candid consideration: of the committee, whe. 
ther the proposed expenditure can be judicious. The 
answer must be obvious to the minds of all who hear me. 
What, let me ask, is the equivalent promised for such a 
waste of money? Why, the mail will probably pass a few 
days sooner between these two points. In the present 
condition of the road, however, if I mistake not, the mes- 
sage of the President to this Congress was carried. from 
Washington to Orleans in five and a half days; am well 
aware that that extraordinary velocity was the result of a 


sion of 1827-8, three millions of dollars worth of public) 
lands were given to States and individuals; and that, at 
this very session, we have applications for aid to the Port- 
land canal, the Blackstone canal, a railroad in Georgia, 
another in South Carolina, and a third in Maryland; for aid 
to the Transylvania University, the Columbian College; 
and, finally, for an appropriation of forty thousand dollars 
to establish a filature of silk in Philadelphia. I might add, 
deaf and dumb asylums, and a long list of cther benevo- 
lent projects, including å memorial from the Colonization 
Society; but I forbear, from a fear of wearying the patience 
of the committee. And ‘last, but not the least,” comes 
this bill. As we are now about to take a new latitude and 
departure, it behooves us, before we weigh anchor, to con- 
sider well what is the port of destination; in other words, 
to look along the line of time into futurity, and estimate 
the consequences of thissystem, some of the most promi- 
nent of which it is my purpose to attempt to develop. 

But, first, allow me to inquire what are- the advantages 
which are to recommend this bill fo our adoption? ~ They 
must be, that it is beneficial, either to commerce, or mili- 
tary operations, or-the transportation of the mail. T will 
examine the subject in reference to cach of these -consi- 
derations. ‘And, first, as to its commercial advantages. 
A glance of the eye at the map of the United States will 

_farnish, I think, an irrefragable answer to this argument, 
at least in referencejto the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, through which it is to pass. 
Nature has stamped upon the territory of each of these 
States one common “indelible feature: That the streams 
of every size, whether great or smalt, flow from the moun- 
tains, either eastwardly into the Atlantic Ocean, or west- 
wardly, through the Mississippi, into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Now, sir, the road in question, at least throughout its whole 
extent, in the four States which I have mentioned, runs 
almost at right angles with these natural channels of com- 
mercial intercourse. Whilst, then, the produce of the 
country sceks its market in one direction, this road passes 
in another; and; indeed, if it coincided with the direction 
of commerce ‘and these natural channels, that would he 
a stronger. argument sgainst it, by all the difference be- 
tween the facility of water ‘and. land transportation. 
‘This road, then, cannot stand upon the fact of its com- 
mercial advantages. 

As little canit be supported upon the ground of its nc- 
cessity for military operations.. When the gentleman 
speaks of the exposure of Buffalo and New Orleans, the 
two termini of this gigantic read, F call upon him to say, 
has he- forgotten the vast and expensive system of fortifi- 
cations: which we have created, and with which we are 
surrounded, as with a wall of circumvallation? After the 
millions which we have expended in these, are they to be 
abandoned as useless, for all the purposes of defence? or, 
‘will they-not be supplied with ordnance, and garrisoned 
in time of war for our protection? Does the gentleman 
suppose that troops. are ever to be marched from Buffalo 
to. defend Orleans, or from Orleans to defend Buffalo? 
Let ‘the defence ‘of Orleans during the late war answer 
thé question; it was successfully—nay, gloriously defended 
by troops, not a man of whom was, I believe, marched 
from north of Tennessee and Kentucky. If, contrary to 
every rational probability, such a thing shonld ever occur, 
where are all the mighty rivers and canals which surround 
our borders, and penetrate our interior country? Where, 
for example, is the Ohio: canal?, Where that of New 
York? It is possible, that, in some twenty or thirty years 
hence; we may have war; say, if you please, in twenty 
years, for Ferguson, in his Treatise on Civil Society, thinks 
that -a war in every twenty years is necessary to prevent 
a moral rust; and the dying away of the national spirit; in 
that event, itis also possible that troops may be marched 
on this road; but H this road be constructed’ upon these 
two possibilities, does it not sinike the Wind of every 
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great effort to communicate tothe public a document i 
which they felt an intense interest; but if such speed as 


this‘be possible by any effort, the committee will be able: ‘engaged, there is a fair prospect of the money invested 


producing a reasonable profit; and, in that event, through. 


to judge how much additional time is necessary, with that 
diligence, which, in the ordinary.transportation of the mail, 
is now usually practised. 980 "".- de ae 

I have thus far been“engaged in examining the sup- 
posed advantages of this road: Suffer me now, sir, to 
present the other side of the question; a view of the dis- 
advantages, of the many mighty objections founded upon 
the injustice, the inexpediency, the injurious political ef- 
fects of this system of internal improvement, if persevered 
in. In doing this, I shall ‘nothing extenuate; nor set 
down aught in malice.” gt 

When I shall have finished this view, I shall, only ask 
you to “look upon this picture, and upon this;” and to 
say which of the two is the most accurate representation 
of the case, arid to decide accordingly. I beg the com- 
mittee to understand, that the objections which I am now 
about to urge, apply to the whole system of internal im- 
provements, embracing this road as one link in the mighty 
chain; if the system, as such, is to prevail, then I feel no 
manner of interest or-concern in the defeat of this or any 
other particular object;-for though a single object may oc- 
casionally fail, by-an accidental concurrence of votes, yet 
all the evils..which I anticipate to my country would be 
realized; anid’ in ‘the general, nay, universal scramble for 
the spoils of the treasury, a few millions dilapidated here 
or there would be but as a drop in the bucket, and the 
whole treasury of minor importance, compared with the 
injurious consequences which sooner or later, in my opi- 
nion, will follow in the train of a system calculated to 
affect so fatally the destinies of the republic. i 

The first objection which presents itself to the action 
of this Government, has relation to the subject of econo- 
my. A knowledge of human nature will teach us that 
the surest safeguard in this respect is the keen-sighted 
vigilance of self-interest. This principle burns with an 
inextinguishable ardor in the heart of man; and if it docs 
not point to its object with as invariable certainty as the 
needle to the pole, it is only because we may sometimes 
mistake the direction. If, therefore, individual means were 
adequate to the effecting any-given. purpose, upon them 
we might always rely with the greatest safety; but if go- 
vernmental aid be necessary, then we may rely that the ob- 
ject will be most economically executed under the super- 
intendence of the States. The great advantages of em- 
barking individual interest in such enterprises, are, first, 
that they will never engage in them at all, unless they 
will probably yield a reasonable profit; and, second, that, 
when they do engage in them, they will use their utmost 
endeavors to reduce the expense to the smallest possible 
amount.’ ‘The State of Virginia is acting mainly upon this 
principle, in het systemof internal improvements; they 
have provided, that when, to'effect any. given object, in- 
dividuals will subscribe three-fifths ‘of the sum:required, 
the State will furnish the remainder; thus securing the! 
guaranty of sclf-interest against the application of public. 
money to any unproductive or visionary scheme. But the 
States, without the aid even of private interest, will most 
probably waste less than the Federal Government; they 
have mich less scope for their action, and much fewer ob- 
jects to which to direct their attention; they have fewer 
agents to whom to confide their management, and the 
supervising power is nearer the scene of operation; but, 
above all, the people, for whose benefit the money is ex- 
pended, are the same by whose contributions the-money 
to be expended is raised; whilst, under our system, it may 
happen, and: often does happen, that while one portion of 
the community get the benefit. of an improvement, they 
furnish no part. of the means, as in the case of donations 
of the public lands; 
from the treasury, they may have furnished a very 
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and unequal share. If this policy be pur 


ed. by the. 
States, as it usually is, of always having individual interest : 


the medium of dividends, there is restored: to the public 
treasury a sum .eqtal to the interest of the. capital ad- 
vanced. However this reasoning may apply to those cases 
in which the United States subscribe'to works undertaken 
by individuals or corporations,it:sutely has no application: 
to those which the Governmenttndertake on its own ac- 
count. to have executed; and in those works which the 

State themselves execute by their own means, they en- 

deavor by tolls to reimburse the treasury for the disburse- 
ment, which, in the case of the United States, is not done. 

Self-interest, then, may be considered :as the central 
point of economy; the State and Federal Governments as 
concentric circles drawn round that centre, the States be- 
ing the smaller, and the Federal Government the larger; 
and it is not more true in mathematics that the radii which 
pass from acommon centre must be longer to reach the 
circumference of a larger than those which will touch the 
one of a smaller circle, than it is that by how much the Fe- 
deral Government is further removed from the point of 
self-interest than the State Governments, by so much is 
economy in the expenditure of public money diminished. 
For a practical illustration of this truth, I appeal to. the 
Cumberland road, which, for a distance of one hundred 
and ‘thirty miles, I suppose, must have cost between a 
million and a half and two millions of dollars. 

Icome, now, to another serious objection: I mean the 
inequality in the distribution of our favors. The theory 
of our constitution undeniably is, that the contributions of 
the people of-the United States should, as nearly as possi- 
ble, be equal. Thus it is provided that direct taxes shall 
be apportioned amongst the several States, according to 
their population; that duties, imposts, and excises, shall 
be uniform throughout the United States; and thatno pre- 
ference shall be given, by any regulation of commerce, to 
the ports of one State over those of another. But of what 
avail is it to secure equality in contribution, or to attempt 
to secure it, if, the moment the cantribution is made, the 
whole effect may be instantly destroyed by gross inequality 
in making appropriations? ‘This-idea may be forcibly il- 
lustrated by a familiar example, drawn from common life. 
Suppose, sir, you and myself being about to embark in a 
common enterprise, cach: with great accuracy contributes 
precisely equal sums, and the very moment the fund was: 
thus formed, you were at liberty to apply. the whole 
amount to your own use, would it not be mockery in such 
a case to-talk of any substantial equality? In-the execution 
of this' system; it will be in the power of this Government, 
at its pleasure or caprice, to. increase the wealth of one 
portion of the Union, and to diminish that of another, with- 
out any restraint whatever. Let me suppose a case or two. 
Suppose the Cumberland road had been extended to Bal- 
timore, no one will deny that the commerce of that city 
would- have been benefited... Of this, Maryland seems to 
have been aware, because she has constructed a turnpike 
from Cumberland to'Baltimòre; but, if, on. the contrary, 
that road had been. conducted from’ some: point’ on the 
Ohio to Philadelphia, then that'city would: have.recéived 
the advantage; and thus the one or the other city might be 
increased in prosperity, at the ¢xpense of the other, just 
as the one or the other direction might -be given to the 
road. I will put a-still stronger case. Suppose- New 
York had not been able; with her own means, to.execute 
her- great Erie canal, and that State and Louisiana had both 
applied to this Government for aid at the-same time, the one 
to have made the Erie canal, so as to. connect that lake with. 
the city of New York, the other to improve the Missis- 
sippi and all its tributary streams; is it not obvious that, 


and even where money.is advanced | according. as we had executed the one or the other pro- 
smali | ject, we should have built up the city of Orleans, on the 
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one land, or that of New York, on the other? Sir, from 
these examples, it is impossible not to see that the relative 
wealth and importance of the différént portions of the 
Union might be made to depend upon the favor which 
they might respectively find here. Our revenue being 
raised-almost exclusively by imposts, the attention of the 
people at large is not drawn so closely to it. "To test the 
justice and policy of this‘system, I appeal to gentlemen to 
say whether they would venture to impose a direct tax, to 
the amount of millions,’and then apply.the proceeds to 
the improvement of particular parts of the country. ¥ un- 
dertake to answer no; and, let me tell them that if-they 


were to try the experiment, the people would soon arrest 


` them in their course. We sometimes hear‘it said, that, as 
the United. States are one great whole, whatever benefits 
one of the parts is a benefit to the whole. This, sir, I 
acknowledge, is too lofty a-magnanimity, too expansive a 
patriotism, for me to pretend to... Say what you will, rea- 
son as you will, as long as man is-man, the Statés, and the 
people of the States, will never forget their individuality; 
they will never consent that the fruits of their labor shall 
go to enrich others. Let me test this principle by a case. 
I suppose that some five or six millions would probably 
improve all the important rivers in Virginia. I call upon 
the. members from Massachusetts to say whether they 
would impose a direct tax upon their constituents to effect 
this object. I£ they would not, and F am sure they have 
too much candor to say that they would, then this high- 
minded disinterestedness will do well “to pointa moral 
or adorn atale,” but will not do for, practical life. 
Nor, sir, is the objection on account.of inequality at all 
obviated by the common remark, that our resources are to 
be applied to national objects.. National objects! Where 
is the criterion by which we are to decide? What comes 
up to this standard, and what does not? We have none 
but the opinions of members here; and, whenever the 
question comes to be decided, rest assured that each indi- 
vidual member will think that. the project which he pre- 
sents has the stamp of nationality. And what, sir, will be 
the necessary result in practice? I make,.now, no invidi- 
ous distinctions between North and South, East and West; 


we are all men, and have all the feelings and passions of 


men. Many projects will be presented at a given session; 
the disposable funds will not be adequate to the comple- 
tion of themall. Then will come the “tug of war,” and 
the struggle who shall succeed and who must be disap- 
pointed. Nò one or two of the objects can be carried by 
themselves, but must get their passport by the company 
which they are in. Sir, the inevitable result will be com- 
pinations and arrangements, so gs to unite a sufficient force 
to carry through a number of different objects, neither by 


its own intrinsic weight, but all by the united weight of 


all... This will generate feuds and heart-burnings in. those 
who are defeated, _ It will, it must be so: for it is not in 
human nature for either States or individuals, without mur- 
muring or discontent, to stand by and seea fund divided, in 
which they have:a’common interest, and of which they are 
not allowed'to participate. They will never be satisfied 
Ly telling them that their objects were not national, whilst 
the others were. They will think otherwise; and they 
will tell the participators in the spoil that they had decid- 
ed the-question of nationality in their own case, and then 

enjoyed the fruits of that decision. 
~ Sir, Lam no apostle of disunion. I look to the confe- 
deracy of these States as to the ark of our political salva- 
tion. -May God grant that it may be perpetual! Sir, I 
go farther, and say that I come not here with any language 
ofmenace; but as the representative of a portion of the 
people of this country, I have a right to use the language 
of expostulation. In that language, then, let me warn this 
committee. that there are already points of difference 
amongst ‘the States of this Union, enough to inspiré us all 
with a spirit of moderation and forbearance. A minority, 


jt is true, but a very large minority of the people have 
calmly protested against some of the leading principles of 
policy of this Government. Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, all tell you that they 
feel themselves to be oppressed. Will you turn a deaf ear 
to their complaints?. Will you pay no respect to the 
opinion of x-large and respectable portion of the commu- 
nity? Will you, because you are a majority, feel power, 
and forget right? What more could the veriest despot do? 
Sir, the machine of Government may for a time be pro- 
pelled by a given momentum, though many of its parts 
work not at all in concert; but, sooner or later, it must be 
worn too much by excessive friction; or, possibly, it may 
become so disordered as to be unable to perform its, func- 
tions. 

What makes this system still more obnoxious is, that 
some of the States of this Union believe that this power 
does not reside in Congress, and, therefore, they cannot 
participate of the bounty of this Government, even if it 
were offered to them. Sir, 1 do not mean to violate my 
promise that I would not discuss this question; but I may, 
consistently with that promise, urge upon this House the 
propriety of a principle recommended by two distinguish 
ed American statesmen, to abstain from the exercise of 
a doubtful. power. Suppose that you may, as has been 
said, “by hanging inference on -inference, until, like Ja- 
cob’s ladder, they reach to Heaven,” come to the conclu- 
sion that the power is with you; I ask, emphatically, is it 
not reason enough to forbear its exercise, when so many 
of the States believe it to be a violation of the compact of 
their union with you? Will you, can you, consistently with 
justice, proceed in the distribution of a common fund, 
when so.many of the joint owners must, according to their 
sense of duty, either be forever excluded from their 
equal share, or procure it only by sacrificing their solemn 
conviction of what is right to their interest? Though you 
constitute a majority, yet.let me remind you of this eternal 
truth, thatthe acts of a majority, to be rightful, must he just. 

We seem to have reached an interesting crisis in our 
political history. During the war of the revolution, the 
whole energies of our people were concentrated in sup- 
port of that great struggle, and they went together with 
one heart and one hand. During the interval between 
that and the late war, our strenuous efforts were exerted 
to repair the mischiefs of the first war; to build up a new 
government; put it into operation; restore our public cre- 
did; and, by every means in our power, to acquire a stand 
among the nations of the earth. The-late war again put 
into requisition all our civil and military energies, in vindi- 
cation of our national honor. Since its termination, a new 
era has opened upon us. . With nothing seriously to dis- 
turb us from abroad, we are left to look at home. The 
action of the Government has now turned inwards, with 
an overflowing revenue, anda near approach to the extin- 
guishment of our public debt. New schemes of policy are 
devised; new principles of government avowed. I fear, 
sir, that we may find, as other nations have found, that a 
period of peace, however desirable in itself, is precisely 
that in which our Government is to be put to its severest 
trial. Amidst the din of arms, or in the great effort to 
build up political establishments, the selfish passions are in 
a great degree absorbed in the more important objects to 
be effected. These causes being removed, there is now 
full scope for their action; and it calls for all our firmness 
and all our patriotism to prevent the injurious effects. Sir, 
jf this Government would confine its action to those great 
objects, which, in my estimation, its founders intended, 
stich as war, peace, negotiation, foreign commerce, &e., 
and leave every thing municipal in its nature to the States, 
we should go on in harmonious concert; and peace, con- 
tent, and happiness, would prevail throughout our borders. 
In relation to these great questions, there is a community of 
interest throughout the Union; as, on the one hand, these 
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must be acted upon by the Federal Government, so, on the. 
other, itsaction upon them is not,-in its nature, necessarily 
calculated to create strife and conflict amongst the differ- 
ent parts of this great whole. Sir, itis when we pass be- 
yond this line, and intrude upon the field of municipal le- 
gislation; when we act on subjects in which the different 
States have different and opposing interests, in-which the 
benefit we extend to one is at the expense of another, and 
in which each State can best act for itself; it is by this 
course that we are converting content into discontent, har- 
mony inte discord, and bringing into direct conflict those 
different interests which, if acted on internally by the 
States, and externally by this Government; would afford 
the strongest cement to the Union. The natural pursuits 
of the North, for example, are those of commerce and na- 
vigation; that of the South is agriculture. Let each be 
managed at home-~J mean in their internal operation—and 
they are the allies of each other; the northern merchants 
and ship owners are the buyers and transporters of south- 


ern produce; and the South'purchases the imported goods] 


of the North; but the moment this Government attempts 
to control and regulate the whole, then the conflict be- 
gins; for then the regulation which advances the interest 
of one, by the same operation injures that of the other. 
There are strong objections to this system, arising from 
the difficulty of executing it. Jf a road is to be construct- 
ed by our authority, we must have power to demand the 
land for its site—timber, stone, and gravel for its construc- 
tion. How are these to be obtained? The constitution 
forbids us from taking private property without just com- 
pensation. To make this, we must, by our officers, sum- 
mon juries, condemn the requisite land, value the stone, 
timber, &c. Is this not municipal legislation? The bill 
in question makes no provision for this. Suppose the 
owners of the soil to refuse, by contract, to supply these 
things, you must go into this whole process. Again, sir, 
after the roads shall have been constructed, they must be 
keptin repair. Shall it be done by a perpetual drain upon 
the treasury, or will you proceed to erect toll gates? Sir, 
this has been attempted in the case of the Cumberland 
road, but we have not yet screwed our courage up to this 
point. Here let me remind you of the solemn conviction 
ofsome of the States, that you cannot erect these gates. 
Will you, in the face of this, press on, and put such States 
in the painful dilemma of restricting your authority, or 
yielding up what they ‘believe to be their rights? God 
forbid that the experiment should be made! I would not 
have one serious conflict with a single State for all the 
roads which you will ever make. ` 
There is one argument addressed to the States, which 
charms lke tle siren’s song, which I beg leave to exa- 
mine closely; and to expose to the people at large. I wish 
to prove to them, and think I can, to demonstration, that 
they are under utter delusion: in relation to it. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has given ts a glowing descrip- 
tion-of the value of good roads, and other channels of com- 


munication; they enhance the value of land, they diminish | 


the price of transportation, they almost annihilate time and 
space, and, in the fashionable figure of speech, they areto 
the body politic what the veins and arteries are to the body 
natural. The gentleman, not content with a mere de- 
scription of their value, has held up to us, in bold relief, the 
thousands of miles of turnpike constructed by Napoleon; 
the splendid bridges, &c.; he might have added the eigh- 
teen thousahd miles of turnpike in England; he might 
have gone further -back, to the time of Louis XIV, the 
Grand Monarque, and described the canal of Langue- 
doc; he might: have gone further. back, to Henry LY of 
France, and spoken of the splendid road constructed by 
Sully from Paris towards Brussels, adorned. with triple 
rows of elms; nay, sir, he might bave gone back further 
still, and spoken of the magnificent aqueduct of Rome, her, 
Appian and Æmilian ways. This is the splendid Ulusion 


which charms and captivates our people. Until this shall 


be dispelled, they can never be brought to dispassionat: 
reasoning on the subject. 
up to our view, on the same canvas, the thousands ‘of 
miles of turnpike in England, and the tens of thousands 
of people, who either go supperless to bed, or are driven 
by taxation to live on the least sustenance which will sup- 
port human life; and the seven thousand Irishmen, the 
most brave and the most persecuted people on earth, who 


I wish the gentleman had ‘held 


subsist, as O’Connell tells us, each, upon three half-pence 
per day: so, on the French canvas, he should have pre- 
sented the roads, the canals, the bridges, and, at the same 
time, the ruinous, grinding, and oppressive gabelle and 
corvee: so, on the Roman canvas, he should have present- 
ed the splendid aqueduct and the paved ways, and, at the 
same time, he should have told us, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of amodern writer, ‘ that the pavement and ruins 
of Rome are buried in dust shaken from the feet of barba- 
rians.”” Let it not be supposed that I am hostile to good 
roads and canals; the gentleman may exhaust himself in 
their eulogy, and I shall not object; by rightful means, let 
mountains be levelled, valleys filled up—even the Appala- 
chian mountains, if you please, subdued by the hand of 
man. The value of all this concludes nothing against my 
argument; it does not at all touch the question at issue be- 
tween the gentleman and myself; that question is, not 
whether these things are useful—for that nobody denies-~ 
but it is how, and by whom, these improvements shall be 
made? The gentleman says, they should be made here; 
I say, they should be made by the States, when thus made. 
We shall enjoy all their utility, and that only. When 
made by this Government, I fear, I believe, for the rea- 
sons I have already stated, and others, which I shall here- 
after urge, that the system will eventually destroy the ip- 
dependence of the States; that the States, in their erect 
independence, are the pillars which support our great po- 
litical fabric; that, if these be weakened, the whole fabric 
will crumble into atoms, and fall with a tremendous crash; 
that, with it, will fall our political liberty, which, in the 
language of Cato, I value more than houses, villas, statues, 
pictures—and I will add, roads, canals, and bridges. Give 
me a people who are free, happy, and not oppressively 
taxed; though in the plain garb of republican simplicity, 
rather than one weighed down by oppression, though sur- 
rounded by all the monuments of the arts. A nation in 
this last condition may be aptly represented by the de- 
scription which has been given of a splendid city, that, when 
viewed at a distance, you behold only lofty turrets, mag- 
nificent steeples, and superb edifices; but when you shail 
have entered in, and taken a closer view, you find wretch- 
ed hovels, dark and narrow alleys, which shut out the 
light of heaven, and, I will add, many of those who inhabit 
these abodes, with famine in their eyes, and ragged mise- 
ry on their backs. f a 

I now beg leave to address myself to the sober sense, 
the interest, nay, the pride of the States, and the people 
ofthe States, and to say, as I will clearly show, that if, in- 
stead of heaping up their treasure here, they will keep it 
at home; they can exectite for themselves all their splendid 


works, so-eloguently déscribed by thé gentleman, without 


coming here, in the language of supplication, to beg us to 
do it for them; and that they will then maintain their inde- 
pendence, and continue to occupy their place as a respect- 
able constellation in the political firmament, and not, like 
little twinkling stars, be so eclipsed by the meridian blaze 
of the federal sun, as not to emit light enough even to 
make “ darkness.visible.” — > s 

I ask the attention of the committee, whilst I exhibit to 
them some plain and practical proofs of this proposition. 

The revenue of the United States, which isthe fund by 
which these improvements are to be executed, is derived 
by the contribution of the people of the States. It un- 
questionably cannot be good policy for the States to fur- 
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nish it to this Government, tobe re-distributed by us, in the 
form of internal improvement, if that re-distribution be 
made in proportion to the respective contributions; for 
then it is apparent that the portion which each State 
would thus.receive back, would be less than that which it 
had advanced, by the amount of the expenses of collection. 
What, then, is the only remaining part of the alternative? 
Why, sir, that the re-distribution must: necessarily be un- 
équal. To those States’ which may receive more than 
their proportionate share, I propound this solemn question: 
Is itreconcilable with the principles of justice, for them 
to make sucha demand? To those which, onthe contrary, 
may receive less than their due share, I put this question: 
Are you prepared thus to sacrifice -your own interests, to 
give up the fruits of your own labor, to gratify the cupidity 
of those who, in the distribution ofa common fund, clutch 
_ at more than the eternal principles of justice authorize 
them to ask? The demand of the one class would be as 
incompatible with the immutable principles of right, as 
the sacrifice of the other would be at war with their self- 
preservation. . Sir, the force of this argument is infinitely 
increased by the consideration, that, as it has already hap- 
pened, so it would most probably hereafter happen, that 
the States which contributed the least, would be precisely 
those which would receive the most—thus presenting the 
injustice of such a.course in the most vivid lights of con- 
trast. And will the States which are to be the. losers by 
this operation, continue longer blind to the plainest dic- 
tates of interest, and act as willing instruments in the pro- 
motion of thevery scheme which is.thus.to injure them? 
Do they not, must they not perceive, that it can only be 


six and seven times the whole amount; that, ina few years, 
that excess, if kept at home, would pave all her roads, 
and improve all her rivers; and that, if you would even let 
her people drink their coffee duty free for one year, 
when you do not want the money, even that duty on cof- 
fee would be equal to the mighty boon which she has 
received. i 

Let me say a word to my Kentucky friends, whom I va- 
lue for their own good qualities, and on account of their 
descent; they are indeed well descended, coming, as they 
do, from the loins of the Ancient Dominion. She, too, 
“sees as in a glass darkly,” in relation to this subject. 
For the sake of three or four cents per yard on cotton 
bagging, and a duty on hemp, which in practice does not 
much aid her, (for still Russian hemp drives hers for cord- 
age out of the market,) she has gone in support of the 
tariff; though, by its operation, I think her members here 
must admit that she does not receive more than three 
hundred thousand dollars, and paysan import duty of neat 
a milion. I aşk pardon for mentioning the tariff; but it 
crossed my current of thought, and I could not forbear to 
advert to this fact. But to come to her supposed great in- 
terest in internal improvement, ecducation,&c.; she has 
gotten, I believe, one hundred thousand dollars for her 
Portland canal, and is begging now (I hope the term 
does not give offence) foranother hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for that object, and some land for the Transylvania 
university.. Suppose, by importunate solicitation, in the 
general scramble, first for the loaf which adorns the fede- 
ral table, and then the crumbs which fall from it, she suc- 
ceedsin her application, and thus, in two years, squeezes 


pressed for by those States which are to profit by it? Jf] through with three hundred thousand dollars, or four hun- 


they were to receive their fair portion, they would, at least, 
as J have said, suffer the loss of the expense of collection; 
if they were to receive less than thcir due share, this loss 
would be greatly increased; it is only, then, because they 
expect, and. intend to receive more, that they can desire 
it; but whatever they receive more than that share, some 
other State or States must receive just so much less. 

But, Inow beg leave to bring’ this question still nearer 
home, as to the interests of the States. 

As soon as the public debt shall have been paid, if the 
present revenue shall continue, there will be an excess be- 
yond the current disbursements of the year, probably of 
twelve millions of dollars per annum. This I will suppose 
isto be distributed in the form of internal iinprovements. 
Now, sir, I will, to illustrate my idea of the practical ope- 
ration of the. system, take the case of some individual 
States. Supposing, for the present, that each State should 
contribute a share of the revenue in proportion to her po- 
pulation, and, with the exception of the South, which con- 
tributes much more, it may serve as a tolerable basis for 
calculation, Virginia, containing at least one-twelfth of that 
population, would advance one million of dollars of this 
excess each year. If this excess were left at her own dis- 
position, in the course of ten: years she could coyer her 
whole ‘territory with turnpike Yoads, -and intersect the 
whole commonwealth with improved streams and-canals. 
Whit Has Virginia ever received from this Government? 
I believe the appropriation of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the Dismal Swamp canal. Now this is less 
than one-sixth of one year’s surplus ofthe revenuc advanc- 
ed. by her people. Sir, let me put the case stronger. The 
annual amount of duty on coffee is about one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, of which the twelfth part, the 
share paid by her, is almost precisely one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, the amount which she has received; and 
yet I-doubt. not many of my fellow-citizens in Virginia, 
and especially near Norfolk, seeing an immediate advan- 
tage from that single advance, have been charmed with the 
beéeneficence of this Government, and its wonderful liberali- 
ty; though, as Ehave said, itis obvious that-one year’s ex- 


dred thousand. dollars: does not she perceive, do her 
members here not perceive, that one yeur’s excess of the 
revenue, contributed by her alone, is equal to, nay great- 
er, than all she has, and will be able to get here, by two 
years’ supplication? 

What shall I say to the State of New York-—yes, migh- 
ty New York—the strongest pillar of them all, upon which 
this Government rests for its support? If she were to 
contribute in proportion to her population, which may 
now be estimated at near a sixth of the whole people of 
the Union, her whole contribution would approach four 
millions per annum, and her part of the annual excess, 
after the payment of the public debt, would be two mil- 
lions—but call it a million and a half—and how much of 
the federal loaf has she gotten? Sir, out of her own gi- 
gantic means she has completed her great canal, by 
which the astonished Atlantic, if it has not heard Lake 
Erie roar, as was said by the poet of the Euxine and the 
Baltic, yet it has at least been made to communicate with 
that lake. And what, I repeat, has she gotten? Her 
members here can best answer the question. She, too, 
I believe, has some applications to us for aid. For bow 
much? Isit for four or five hundred thousand dollars? 
Suppose New York, too, to succeed in procuring this 
mighty sum from this beneficent Government, can she 
be blind to the fact, that one year’s excess of the reve- 
nue, paid by her own people, would be three times the 
amount? I could go on, and multiply similar examples, 
and propound similar questions; but these are sufficient 
to illustrate my views in relation to this branch of the sub- 
ject. And now, Mr. Chairman, let me ask Virginia, 
Kentucky, New York, and, through them, all the States 
of this Union, are you willing blindly to give away your 
own means by wholesale, and then come here, and hum- 
bly ask that a small part may be given back to you by 
retail? Are you willing to exchange the certain inde- 
pendent command over the whole excess. of your own 
revenue, fora doubtful hope, that, by addressing the ca- 
pricious will of this body, you may have a small part 
returned in the form of charity or beneficence?, Every 


cess ofthe vévenue'paid by that State.alone, is between | consideration of interest, of pride, of State sovereignty, 
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conspires to forbidsucha course. Must it not be humiliat- 
ing to such a State as New York, instead of dispos- 
ing of her own resources, by a sie volo, sie jubeo, to 
come here with an humble petition? Let us see how it 
would read. The petition of the State of New York 
humbly represents, that whereas she has tamely and blind- 
ly poured forth her treasure into the federal lap, by the 
contribution of millions, she begs that Congress will be 
pleased to restore her some three or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars ex speciali gratia, and the petitioner, as in du- 
ty bound, will ever pray, &c: &c. Would. she follow my 
counsel, I would say to-her, that she owes it to her own 
character and dignity cheerfully to contribute to the Go- 
vernment, of which she isa part, her just share of the sum 
required to meet its necessary demands; that all beyond 
that she should retain, to be disbursed at her own sove- 
reign will, and under her own exclusive control. Thus 
she would assume that lofty attitude for which God and 
nature designed her; and I would say to each and every 
of the other States, ‘*go yeand do likewise.” 

When gentlemen talk to me about the -beneficence of 
this Government, in this behalf, I tell them that their cha- 
rity is at the expense of others: I tell them [cannot un- 
derstand that beneficence, which, by evaporation, draws all 
the moisture from one portion of a common country, (I 
say moisture without a figure, because the taxes are de- 
rived from the sweat of the brow,) and then pours all its 
fructifying showers upon another, thus converting the one 
into a waste of barren desolation, and imparting to the 
other extraordinary fertility. If they would take their 
rule of beneficence from the highest of all authorities, 
they would learn that the rain is made to fall equally upon 
the just andthe unjust. They might surely so faremulate 
this great example, as to Jet their showers fall upon those 
portions of the country, the evaporation of whose moist- 
ure produced them. : 

Another objection to this system is, that it utterly de- 
stroys the whole principle of representative responsibili- 
ty. The whole efficacy of that principle, in relation to 
the disbursement of public money, consists in this: that 
we are to render an account of our stewardship to those 
whose money we expend. Ts that the case in this system 
of internal improvement? No, it is one-of its most un- 
happy, nay, fatal attributes, that the majority of the mem- 
bers here, by whose fiat the revenue is dgawn from the 
minority of the community, owe no responsibility to that 
minority, but tothe majority whom they represent. Of 
what avail then is it to make complaint of oppression? Will 
that complaint be regarded, though it be uttered in atone 
of the deepest indignation? No, because the members who 
may practise the oppression owe their accountability to the 
very people who are benefited by the oppression, and who 
constitute’ the majority. The prospect of relief, then, 
rests only upon this hope: that the people thus benefited 
will discard from their service their benefactors, for the 
single reason that they are their benefactors.. "They who 
live upon such hope, must, indeed, in the language of the 
adage, die of despair. s 

Letit not be said that the same objection would lie 
against the action of State legislation: even. if it did, I 
would say, that, because the people of the States must 
submit to possible injustice on a small scale, it cannot be 
right that, therefore, this Government will force them to 
submit to it upon a much larger scale. But the argument 
is wholly fallacious. ‘There is this striking and character- 
istic difference between the cases. The General Govern- 
ment, where it makes donations for this purpose to the 
States, or, as in the bill now before us, constructs the 
road itself, draws the means from a fund belonging to alt 
the States, and applies it to the benefit of one or more, 
without even pretending to offer to the others any equ- 
valent; whilst, on the contrary, in -the case of a single 
State, whilst the minority, who contribute to an Improve- 


ment of which they received no benefit, though they can- 
not call the members representing the majority to ac- 
count, yet find their equivalent in this: that, whenever 
the States do (what they do not- often undertake) con- 
struct a road or canal upon public account, they impose 
tolls which are equal to an ordinary profit upon the sum 
expended, and thus there is returned into the treasury, 
through the dividends, what is equal to the interest of the 
capital: The minority are thus indemnified; and though, 
occasionally, improvident schemes may be engaged in, 
which fail to produce this result, yet this is the principle 
on which they act. : 

Another objection to this system is, that it has a direct 
and almost irresistible tendency to perpetuate upon us a 
revenue, having no reference to the ordinary demands 
upon the Government, but one which will always afford a 
large excess for the execution of these pro jects. 

What State, or States, which expected to derive aid 
from the federal treasury towards the improvement of 
their territory, would ever be found ready to recluce the 
taxes? Would not the inevitable effect be, that they 
would thereby defeat the very means by which, and by 
which only, their objects could be effected? And would 
we not, therefore, as soon expect that a hungry man 
would destroy the only food by which his hunger could 
be satisfied, as that these States would contribute, by their 
votes, to dry up those fountains from which they expected 
copious streams to flow for their particular use? Shall 
we, then, by a perseverance in this course, hold out a con- 
stant motive, which shall operate directly against any re- 
duction of the taxation of our people? There are’ already 
motives enough of this kind. I hope and trust that we 
shall do nothing which will either add to their number, or 
increase their force. 

Strong’as are the objections which I have already urg- 
ed, there are others yet stronger, arising from the proba- 
ble, I had almost said inevitable, political effects which 
this system is calculated to produce. 

¥rom the moment that the present constitution was 
formed, the public mind was divided between two oppo- 
site opinions as to the practical operation and tendency 
of our coinplicated scheme of government. The great 
object had been so to distribute power between the State 
and federal authorities, that each should be able, by its 
own intrinsic energy, to maintain itself, unimpaired, with- 
in its own sphere, and thus preserve the equilibrium of 
the political balance. ‘the one party feared, that, not- 
withstanding the strength infused into the new Govern- 
ment, which was partly, federal, and partly national, yet, 
that the States which composed it would, in the progress 
of time, become an oyermatch for it, and, by encroach- 
ments upon its rightful power, produce, first weakness, 
then anarchy, and, finally, disunion. They reasoned from 
history, which, as they supposed, proved the weakness of 
all former confedcracies, in every shape; and from what 
they considered the advantages which the States would 
possess in any contest with the federal head. The other 
party took. the opposite ground. They argued, that, in 
the distribution of powers; all that were great and. formi- 
dable, including, amongst others, the great powers over 
the purse and the sword, had been given to the Federal 
Government; and that, therefore, the danger was, not of 
encroachment, on the part of the States, upon the head, 
but of usurpation, on the part of the head, of the residua- 
ry powers reserved to the States.. Let us now consult 
the oracle of experience, and see how its response scttles 
this great question. ` Let not the committee be alarmed 
with an apprehension that Tam going to violate my pro- 
mise, and discuss the question as to the constitutional pow- 
er over this subject. No; [have no such purpose. Ay 
purpose is, to show how even the great men of other days 
were in error; as to the advantages which they supposed 
the States to have inastruggte with this Government; and 
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how powerfully this system, in its progressive course, will 
operate to deprive them of their power of self-support, 
and still more decisively to turn the scale against them. 

Let us examine some of the prominent advantages 
which were supposed to be on the side of the States, and 
< on which they might safely rely for. self-defence, in the 

event of any collision. ; . í 

= One of these was, that more. individuals would be em- 
“ployed. under the authority of the several States, than 
“under that of the United States. 

Whoever will examine the number of officers in the 
army-and navy, the cadets, the midshipmen, the hosts of 
registers and receivers, and others employed in relation 
to the public lands; the diplomatic corps, with all its ap- 
pendages; all the executive officers, including the Presi- 
dent.and Vice President, the heads of departments, heads 
of bureaux, with their hundreds of clerks; the whole tribe 
of officers engaged in the collection of the revenue; the 
judges, attorneys, marshals, and others, constituting the 
judicial corps; the numeraus mail contractors upon some 
eighty or ninety thousand miles of post roads, the eight 
thousand postmasters, besides others not reducible to any 
particular class, and many of whom are to be re-appointed 
every four years, will find that there is not a county, city, 
town, village, or. even hamlet, in the United States, which 
the federal arm does not reach; he will be led to doubt 
whether, even in numbers, this Government does not ex- 
ceed those of the States: but, if to numbers be added the 
dignity of office, the character of duties to be erformed, 
and, above all, the very -high emoluments of federal offi- 


ces, compared with those. of the States, he cannot for af 


moment doubt but that, in point of official patronage, 
that of this Government is. immeasurably beyond that of 
the States. 

“Butif, in official patronage, the advantage be now on 
the federal side, how much more is it on that side in point 
of pecuniary patronage, or the disbursement of money? 
Follow me, I beseech you, for a moment, whilst I make 
the comparison in this respect. I suppose that the annual 
revenue of the cight largest States does not average more 
than half a million. each, and that of the sixteen others 
not more than a hundred thousand dollars each; some I 
know may considerably exceed it, ‘but others fall greatly 
short: thus, for example, the revenue of Ilinois, a few 
years ago, did not exceed sixteen thousand dollars. Iex- 
clude. from this estimate county and town taxes for pur- 
poses of police; the aggregate, then, of the revenue of all 
the twenty-four States is about five million six hundred 
thousand dollars. Now, sir, we know that the average 
of the United States’ revenue, for many years, has not 
been less than twenty-four millions; ‘here, then, the advan- 
tage is more than four to one on the side of the United. 
States. ` : 

Another advantage which the writers in the Federalist 
supposed the States to possess, was, that the powers de- 
legated to the Federal Government were few and defined; 
those which remain in the State Governments, were nume- 
rous and indefinite. “The powers of the first, say they, 

“will be exercised principally on external objects, as war, 
peace, negotiation, and foreign commerce. Those of the 
other, that is the States, extend to the lives, liberties, and 
property of the people, and the internal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of tlie State. I give almost the very 
words, and in the last paragraph I give them verbatim. 
Now, sir, if it will not be thought a violation of my pro- 
mise not to make a constitutional discussion, I will remark 
that the last paragraph quoted, if you will admit the word 
“order,” assigns internal improvements, in so many words, 
tothe State authority—but no,more of that. I quoted this 
extract in substance, to show that one of the supposed 
advantages of the States was, that their powers were nu- 
merous. and indefinite, whilst those of the United States 
were: few and. defined. i = 


Now, to prove the egregious error here, I need only 
state this singular fact, that, whilst the laws of Virginia, 
being emanations of powers numerous and indefinite, are 
contained in two ordinary octavo volumes, those of the 
United States, having powers but few and defined, have 
swollen to five large ones, exclusive of two containing a 
general index, treaties, &c. ‘he same writer has fallen 
into another error. He tells us that the operations of the 
Federal Government will be most extensive and important 
in times of war and danger: as far as its legislative opera- 
tions go, they are more extensive in peace. .The writer 
then mistakes, when he supposes that the advantage, in 
this respect, is on the side of the States. ; 

All these supposed advantages, then, on which the 
States were to rely for their own defence, are not on their 
side, but against them. Now, if to this you add, that upon 
the system of internal improvement twelve millions annu- 
ally are to be disposed of by this Government, at its will, 
is there any man sanguine enough to indulge even the 
hope, much less the expectation, that the political equili- 
brium between our different Governments will be pre- 
served? Ts there any man so blind as not to sce that the 
scale of the States will be made to kick the beam, by its 
comparative want of weight? Let us, as a subject of cu- 
rious speculation, trace the practical operation of this an- 
nual sum of twelve millions, to be distributed in favors 
amongst the States. ae 

In private life, it is a proposition which no man who 
knows human nature would even doubt, that the person 
having it in his power to confer'an important benefit, will 
control, nay command, the will and the action of one who 
is desirous of receiving it. Where is the difference, in 
this respect, between individuals and States? Are States 
any thing more than large masses of individuals, bringin 
together all their passions and infirmities? The only dif- 
ference is, that the command of will and action, where 
the States are the subjects to be acted on, is as much more 
extensive and injurious in its cffects, than where individuals 
are the subjects, as the whole population of the State ex- 
ceeds an individual in number; the evil is indefinitely in- 
creased, but the principle is the same. 

I will suppose, then, that the period has arrived for one 
of these annual dispositions of twelve millions of dollars. 
Various States present their humble petitions; but, ac- 
cording to the principle contended for, this Government 
has the unqualified power to make that disposition as it 
pleases; to give to Some more, to others less; to some, or 
to one, the whole amount, and to the others none at all. 
Think you, sir, that the States which are most firm and 
erect in the spirit of independence; will bê most likely to 
succeed? Or will it not be rather these which assume the 
garb of the greatest humility; those which are most zealous 
in their allegiance; those, in fine, which are most decided 
in their adhesion to the powers that be? Let me put a 
stronger case. Suppose that there is some Magnificent 
and favorite project to be carried, and the votes of a par- 
ticular State are necessary to accomplish the object, and 
that State shall have been a little impracticable. Think 
you, sir, that the time may never come when Philip’s gold 
will be applied, and applied successfully, too, by the dou- 
ceur of a road or canal? Let our knowledge of human 
nature, let the experience of other nations, answer the 
question. That man had read deeply in the volume of 
human nature—if I mistake not, it was the man of Pella—~ 
who said, that an ass laden with gold would find his way 
through the gates of the strongest city. Look at the his- 
tory of England, and learn thence a lesson of practical wis- 
dom as to the influence of patronage. The Stuarts strug- 
gled hard to govern England by prerogative; but the sturdy 
spirit of that nation would not bow down before its power. 
No: instead of this, the result of the great conflict between 
prerogative and privilege was, that one of that family lost 
his head, and another his crown. But what the power of 
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prerogative could not do, has been effected by the still 
small voice of influence——of influence derived from patron- 
age. These historical facts are an exemplification, in ac- 
tual life, of the instructive moral to be derived from the 
fable of the traveller, the wind, and the sun. The wind 
endeavored, with all its blustering force, to cause the 
traveller to throw off his cloak; by increasing efforts, he 
was able to retain it: but when the sun darted -his rays, 
commencing with genial warmth, and continuing to pour 
upon him a gradually increasing heat, he was finally com- 
pelled to yield to the gentler force of the sun, what he did 
not yield to the-greater violence.of the wind. Compare 
the condition of that country at. the revolation, in 1688, 
when the whole national-debt was scarcely one million and 
a quarter of pounds sterling, with its condition at, and since, 
the close of the last great European war, with a debt then 
of more than eleven hundred millions, and even now of 
eight hundred and forty millions. Look at the lofty mde- 
pendence of the Parliament of the revolution, and the re- 
lation in which they now stand to the crown. That rela- 
tion I forbcar to describe, because it is matter of universal 
notoriety, and is to be found in the animated speeches of 
their own orators. And, tell me, what has produced the 
humiliating change? What has caused a Parliament, whose 
unconquerable spirit once ‘* overawed majesty itself,” now 


to be so tame, so pliant, so tractable, that a reform of Par-[ 


liament has been, and still continues to be, called. for by 
the nation, in a voice which deafens the ears of Parliament 
itself, and makes the administration tremble ‘through all 
the classes of venality.”” The cause is to be found in influ- 
ence-~in those streams of patronage which issue from the 
prolific sources of office, and the disbursement of count- 
_ less millions, and which so copiously overflow that king- 
dom. Her own illustrious Chatham said, that, entrench 
themselves as they pleased behind parchment, the sword 
would find its way to the vitals of the constitution. Esay that 
patronage has found its way to the vitals of her constitution. 
We, too, are men, and cannot claim to be exempt from 
the infirmities of humanity. The same causes, if permit- 
ted to operate, will produce the same effects here as there. 
Let it be our part (the best’ service which we can render 
to our country) to avert from her boftters such a calamity. 

Our Government is an experiment, now in the progress 
of trial, to solve this great political problem, whcther it is 
possible to unite the liberty and happiness of a republic 
with the-strength and energy of a monarchy. Should it 
fail, the hopes of mankind will be lost, ‘and lost forever. 
Should the States of this Union ever be. brought to lose 
their lofty spirit of independence, and bow down, in defe- 
rential homage, before the Federal Government as suppli- 
cants for favors, our political fabric must fall, because the 
pillars which supported it will have declined from their 
perpendicular, and given way. We shall then learn, from 
fatal experience, ‘that. the lever of a single Government, 
‘whose fulerum-is here, and whose length is sufficient to 
extend over this wide spread republic, will-bear with a 
pressure so heavy as to crush our liberty beneath it. That 
liberty is above all price; and, like the golden apples of the. 
Hesperides, will be.taken from us whensoever the States, 
which are placed as the dragons to guard it, shall be lulled 
to sleep by the opiates which sball be poured out from 
the federal treasury. To. preserve its spirit, requires as 
sleepless vigilance as did the sacred fire of Vesta, which 
was committed to the charge of the vestal virgins; the 
extinguishment. of that only portended. great calamities; 
the extinguishment of this would itself be the greatest of 
all calamities. That, we are told, might be rekindled by 
the rays of the-sun; there is no sun to relume this, if it 
should be once extinguished, but a long night of darkness 
will overshadow the land. call upon you, then, as you 
love your country, as you value the rights of self-govern- 
ment, as you wish perpetuity to the constitution, to make 
a pause, a solemn pause, in this dangerous career. I baye 


done my 
that it may. be auspicious in its results! 


duty——the decision is with you--may God grant 


Note by Mr. B. 
Since delivering the foregoing speech, a-report of the, 


Canal Commissioners of New York, in relation to their 
great Erie and Champlain canals, Was been received, from . 
which the following facts and statements are derived: - 
Whole amount expended in 1826, consist- 


ing of interest on the original cost, su- 


perintendence, repairs, &c. - - $1,121,388 96 
Cr. By whole revenue derived from ca- 

nals during the same year, - =-  - 715,245 89 
Balance against canals, a - - $406,143 07 
1827. Whole amount expended as aboye, 993,436 59 
Whole revenue from canals, , - - 846,651 73 


Balance against canals, ws - $146,784 86 


1828. Upon same principles, a balance of 
expenses, over the revenue from the 
canals. Balance against canals, - 

1829. Upon same principles, a balance of 

expenses over and above the revenue 

for this year. Balance against canals, 


92,369 81 


$110,623 51 


It appears from that report, that the whole amount of 
the debt, which the commissioners thought justly charge- 
able to the canals at the close of the year 1826, was ten 
millions two hundred and seventy-two thousand three hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars and seventy-six cents; and that 
this debt, instead of having been reduced by the tolls on 
the canals, has increased each year; so that, on the Ist of 
January, 1830, it amounted to eleven millions three hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
six dollars and twenty-two cents. Add the deficits for the 
four years, with interest on them, makes the whole debt 
chargeable to the canals on the Ist of January, 1830, 
twelve millions two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
three hundred and .ninety-nine dollars and seventy cents. 

The report adds, that, supposing the canals to have 
increased the duty on salt thirty-three and one-third per 
cent., and to have added. two or three per cent. to the 
duties on sales at auction, still, regarding them in the 
most favorable light in which any reasonable calculation 
can place them, the canals have done nothing towards the 
extinguishment of their debt, together with the moneys 
expended upon them for superintendence and repairs. 
That, with respect to the tolls on the descending trade, 
they cannot be advantageously increased; and they only 
estimate every increase which can be made of the tolls on 
the ascending trade at thirty-five thousand dollars. 

If, then, in these canals, opening the one to Lake Cham- 
plain, and the other through Lake Erie, the most exten- 
sive which can probably be constructed in the United. 
States, and where the work has been done by State au- 
thority, this be the result, what must-it be as to profit or 
actual benefit from those constructed by the United States? 
Here is a practical commentary upon the reasoning in the 
foregoing speech, ; 

[Here the debate closed for this day.] 


Wepwespax, Marca 24, 1830. 


The resolution heretofore offered by Mr. SWIFT, direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to select a site for a fortification 
on Lake Champlain, to report estimates of expense, &e. 
to Congress, wastaken up. ‘The question being on Mr. 
Dnavroyx’s amendment, proposing to direct the Secre- 
tary to report on the expediency of a fortification on the 
lake. i 
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The question was put on the amendment, when there 
appeared to be no quorum: yeas, 49-—nays, 48. ` 

Mr. LAMAR moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table. ` < 

The question was put, and lost: yeas, 68--nays, 72.. 
= “The resolution was then debated until the expiration of 
the. hour. - Messrs. SPEIGHT, DRAYTON, WICK- 
LIFFE,-and POLK opposing it, and advocating the 
amendment; and Messrs. DWIGHT, STRONG, and 
SWIFT supporting the resolution, and opposing the 
amendment. 


BUFFALO AND NEW ORLEANS ROAD. 


The House then resolved itself inte a Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. Haynes in 
the chair, and resumed the consideration of the bill “for 
making’a road from Buffalo, through Washington city, to 
New Orleans.” E 

Mr. BLAIR rose, and remarked that the billunder dis- 
cussion was one of the few, if not the only one, upon the 
long list of the bills of the House, which, in its consequen- 
ces, promised direct benefit to his constituents; that, and 
the consideration of having presented the ‘subject to the 
consideration of this House, and having been of the com- 
mittee that reported it, furnished his apology for the tres- 
pass which he proposed to make upon the time and the 
patierice of the committee. But [said Mr. B.] when I 
look around nie in this House, and see the number of 
friends, both: personal and political, from whom I am se- 
parated onthis question, and with whom; on most others, 
- ithas been my pride to act; sir, when I look to the delega- 
tion from my own State, and there see, for atime,’ the line 
of separation drawn between some of my worthy col- 
leagues and. myself, for all of whom I entertain the most 
friendly regard, I would willingly have avoided saying 
any thing on this important subject; yet, when I reflect 
that the legislature of the State from whence I come, in 
often repeated instances, has called upon the delegation 
inthis House to sustain the principles of this bill, and 
thrice repeated that language to us during the present 
session, my immediate constituents being almost undivid- 
edon that subject, and expecting me to represent their 
wishes on this floor, sir, Lhave no alternative, the path of 
my duty isso clearly delineated, that it cannot be mistak- 
en. Twas educated in that school in which the doctrines 
were considered orthodox, that the representative is 
bound to obey the will of his constituents; ‘and,’ whilst I 
allow others the same freedom of will which I claim the 


{the express power granted by the constitution. 


cussion should admonish us to desist.. Hadi been driven 
into the subject, I consider this as being more defensible 
than most others belonging to that system; indeed, if we 
regard it merely as a mail road, it falls within the scope of 
If for- 
military purposes, itis fairly deducible from that express- 
ly granted; elsé we are presented with the humiliating 
spectacle. of a.Government formed for the defence of the 
people, so imbecile as wholly to fail in the accomplishment 
of that object. But I will pass on to the subject, and 
meet my friend from Virginia, and take issue with him 
upon the expediency ‘and necessity of constructing the 
road. He has not only tendered to the country his issue, 
but has embellished his own side with an address so impos- 
ing, as to bespeak the distinguished talents of its author. 
Yet with this fearful odds against me, and relying solely 
upon the justice of the cause, and the impartiality of the 
tribunal, I fearlessly stake upon the result whatever of 
public preferment may yet be in reserve for me. 

Before, however, Lenter upon this subject with the 
gentleman, I. must be allowed to submit a remark in ex- 
planation of the reasons which induced the committee to 
embrace, in the same bill, the Buffalo and New Orleans 
roads. It is true that the surveys of these roads were 
separately made, and separate bills reported to the last 
Congress: but, on the strictest investigation, the committec 
could see no reason for constructing the onc, that did not 
equally apply to the other, so far as the purposes of the 
General Government are concerned; they are roads of the 
same character, meeting at the same place—-presenting 
the like considerations. It was therefore thought most 
expedient to unite them, and construct from North. to 
South agreat interior artery in the body politic, with 
which, when perfected, other and less extensive intersec- 


jtions might be formed by the States, or this Government, 


as future exigencies might require. True, a road from 
Buffalo to New Orleans, ina direct course, would not 
pass through this city, and that isthe reason for the course 
which is made in its delineation inthe bill. But Washing- 
ton being to the body politic what the heart is to the 
natural body, (all the great operations of your Govern- 
ment being carried on here,) it is most obvious that this 
city should be upon the line of such interior avenue, if 
constructed for federal purposes. : 

I will also, before I approach the main argument, advert 
to the reasons operating upon the committee, in giving its 
preference to the western, as contradistinguished from 
the metropolitan and middle routes. Itis only necessary 


right to exercise, 1 myself am determined that thesin of| to glance at the map of the country toNew Orleans, in or- 
disobeying’ my constituents, knowingly, on questions of|der to see that a road from this place to that city cannot 


expediency, shall not attach to my skirts. They havea 

right to.expect that I will not only. sustain. their princi- 

ples by my vote, but to the utmost of my power, in the 
_ Full-use of all the legitimate means. with which their kind- 

ness has invested me. In doing this, I have the consola- 
„tion to feel that T am acting in consistency with my own 
As, and upon principles long established, as to the true 
wacter of national policy. On this much controverted 
quyéstion, I have dared to think that all the vital interests 
-of our country, and particularly of the interior, loudly 
called fora judicious system of internal improvements. 
As to the constitutional power-of Congress over this sub- 
ject, Tam equally clear, and had prepared. myself to sus- 
tain the views which I had taken; but, from the high- 
minded, honorable course taken by the worthy gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Barsov] who opened this de- 
bate in the opposition, Iam gratified to have itin my pow- 
er to follow his example, ‘and exempt myself from a discus- 
sion upon which there was little hope of accomplishing 
more. thana useless “consumption of public time. With 
him think all has: been ‘said that could be, in support of 
that ground; and though no gentleman’s conscience could 
be fettered by any precedent, yet the inutility of such-dis- 


be constructed upon a meridian:line,. because upon such . 
Jine your course would intersect the summit ridges of the 
lofty Alleghany, ‘where, in many instances, the foot of 
man has been seldom. placed; and E suppose it is not ex- 
pected by any one that our conduct should, in this parti- 
cular, conform to the ancient Romang, ina strict adherence 
to direct course, regardless of all other considerations. 
This road, if made, must be carried north or south of the 
Blue ridge; and the question is, on which side shall it 
run? Tt'must be admitted that, for mail purposes, this 
road would be beneficial on either side, beyond which little 
benefit could be expected from cither of the southern 
routes. What are the facts? The southern routes, as 
surveyed, both cut at right angles all the navigable rivers 
and roads ofthe south, running from the mountains to the 
seaboard, the metropolitan at the head of sloop, and the 
middle at the head of boat navigation. What follows? 
For war and commercial uses, the benefit of such improve- 
ment on either line could only subserve those great pur- 
poses on the short distances between the points of inter- 
section.. What, furthermore, is the fact?) Commerce is 
carried on from the mountains to the seaboard; defensive 
operations, in war, necessarily must Tun in the same chan- 
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nel: this road, then, to the Carolinas and Georgia, upon 
either route, leads from, not to, the seaboard, to which 
the military arm of the South must ever be extended, 
Nobody: can believe, that, witha seaboard so extensive 
as that belonging-to the Carolinas and Georgia, and with 
a population ofthe character which is found amongst them, 
their physical force is to be furnished to Mobile, Pensaco- 
la, or New Orleans, in case of invasion. It is therefore to 
the section of country intersected by the western route, 
that Mobile and the Gulf of Mexico ‘must look for, their 
support, Moreover, this bill isto construct a road through 
the heart of the country to New Orleans; neither of these 
routes reach that point, but each terminates on the Tom- 
bigbee river, in Alabama, and connects with New Orleans 
by descending to the bay of Mobile, and thence around 
by water. On this plan, what would be the utility of a 
great part of this road, upon the supposition of Mobile or 
the bay being occupied by an cnemy’s fcet? Useless to a 
great extent. Sir, I now holdin my hand the map of the 
several surveys made by the engineers, from which it will 
be seen that, ifan centire land communication were not 
the object, the western route, on account of distance, in- 
dependentof every other consideration, is to be preferred. 
Why so? Because, if you fancy the Tombigbee river as 
the point of termination, the western route approximates, 
within some thiity or forty miles; those southern routes at 
that river upon which they terminates that being the fact, 
it is only necessary to'see the extended land communica- 
tion from that point passing through part of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, in order to account for the reason why it is 
made to approximate either, as it regards distance and 
cost. $ 

But, as I will have occasion to speak more at large in 
reference to the western route, in following my friefid 
from Virginia, 1 now come to the main issue. Ts this road, 
and upon the western route, necessary for the purposes 
of this country on the three great and fundamental con- 
siderations which should combine, in its construction, com- 
mercial, mail, and military purposes? Following the 
genticman’s own course, I will examine these considera- 
tions separately; and, first, commercial advantages. ‘The 
gentleman emphatically asked, of what use is this road in 
a commercial point of view? and proceeded to show that 
it cut at right angles all the navigable rivers in its course, 
and would not be useful for ecommerce. I ansiver that ob- 
jection by saying, if his remarks had been applied to the 
southern routes, there would have been some justness in 
them; but, as applied to the western route, his objection is 
altogether gratuitous, and is predicated upon a total mis- 
conception of facts. © Look, for a moment, at the map of 
the country traversed by this road, after crossing into the 
valley; instead of intersecting all the navigable rivers at 
right. angles, there is but one that is in any tolerable degree 
navigable, for near five hundred miles, ({ mean the James 
river.) If recollect, the country through which this 
road isto run, between Staunton, Virginia, atid Knoxville, 
‘Tennessee, the only rivers upon which it touches, “of 
any size, are the James, New river, and Holston. -How 
is commerce now carried on throughout that section of the 
country? In wagons, if indeed gentlemen will agree 
that commerce can be carried on in that vehicle. Sir, I 
tell the gentleman, that my whole journey from this tomy 
residence (except fifty miles) is upon this very road, and 
L can inform him, if he did not before ‘kriow the fact, that 
the merchandise consumed, as far west as Knoxville, is now 
transported from the Eastern cities upon that very road, 


pect; and to them it is what the majestic rivers so eloquent, 
ly described by him. are to more favored quarters. . Is 

then, the accommodation of those who are thrown so far 
within the interior as to be untouched by the refreshing 
showers of the treasury upon the tide water, a matter of 
no moment te the representatives of the people? ‘Chey 
are part of the American family; and, let me tell him, 
took their part, yes, a full share, in the difficulties of their 
country, whatever may be their portion now. 

Let me tell the? gentleman, morcover, that, in passing 
beyond the western boundary of his State, we come to a 
section of this Union with which the individual who now 
addresses you has the most perfect knowledge. That is 
the land of his nativity; and he takes the liberty to say 
that he does arrogate to himself the right to speak of the 
wants and necessities of that people, as well as the’ com. 
mercial advantages to be conferred by this road. There 
the bounties of nature have been bestowed in an eminent 
degree. Little else is wanting than commercial facilities 
iv order to finish the picture upon which is delineated real 
prosperity. ‘There you mect with a fertile soil, salubrious 
clime, inexhaustible mountains of iton ore, furnaces and 
forges, nail and steel factories, with water power and fa- 
cilities for all kinds of manufactures. Within the gentle- 
mian’s own State, and near to the margin of this road, the 
salt works, from whence an immense stretch of country, 
east and west, must (in the very nature of things) ever 
be supplied by’ means of this road. What is the fact? 
That indispensable article for animal subsistence is now 
transportedin wagons to the Holston river, within the dis- 
trict from whence I came; and then, relying upon. the 
bounty of heaven todfurnish rain to swell the tide, is now 
transported to ali that stretch of country above the Muscle 
shoals. The advantages of that section of our common couh- 
try do not stop here. Its facilities in producing subsistence 
for live stock, and all the necessary means of himan com- 
fort, are not surpassed by any other quarter. Yet, what 
is the fact in relation to that highly favored country? They 
haye nature’s rude works to contend with in their inter- 
course with their fellow-citizens of adjoining States. Need 
I tell this committce that the edge of ihdustry and enter- 
prise is blunted, for the want of some channel through 
which to dispose of the surplus products of that valley? 
Let facts speak for themselves. . When wheat, that indis- 
pensable article of man’s subsistence, commanded from a 
dolar to a dollar and a quarter per bushel in other quar- 
ters of this Union, its current price there was from thirty- 
three and a third to fifty cents. Why was this? Because 
of the want of outlets to market. So in relation to iron 
and all the other products and manufactures in that quar- 
ter; and what has been the consequence? Many of the 
citizens of that part of East ‘Tennessee from whence I 
came, have sacrificed their lands and surrendered their lo- 
cal attachments, and have gone to other less eligible situa- 
tions (in most respects) in order to gaina location where 
the products of the labor of the husbandman would pro- 
mise a just equivalent, by reason of being permitted to en- 
ter into thé markets. of the seaboard. Thus much, with- 
out going minutely into detail, iranswer to the gentleman’s 
question, as to the necéssity-and commercial utility of this 
road - ae i i 

The gentleman next examined into the utility of this 
road for mail purposes. In that point of view, he has con- 
ceded, to some extent, its utility; but, upon counting, in 
dolarsand cents, its cost and income, has also pronounced 
upon it his unqualified negative. If the gentleman ima- 


bad as itis: It is no uncommon thing to see caravans ofj gines that the must sanguine friend of this measure ever 


some eight orten wagons passing upon it to the West; and, 
in the nature of things, it must ever be the channel of 
commerce for a considerable portion of that interior scc- 
tion. Thisroad, then, whether on the McAdam plan, or 
that more humbles as contemplated by the bill, is all that 
some of the gentleman’s own fellow-citizens can-ever cx- 
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calculated upon the road, when completed, ¢ither upon 
the plan proposed by the bill, orany-other, being the pro- 
ductive source of revenue to the Government, I tell him 
that he is laboring under a most gross delusion. Sir, it 
was never dreamed of by any one of its friends. But it 
was belieyed that this, combined with the other cardinal 
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inducements for such work, (I mean the military and com- 
mercial uses,) would, when taken together, present al- 
most irresistible inducements to the National Legislature. 
Do gentlemen calculate the nett income of all their weigh- 
ty appropriations to the maritime defence of the country? 
Did they, in the construction of the great Cumberland 
road, keep in view the restoration of its costin dollars and 
cehts?- No! Like this, it was a matter of national con- 
cernment, and was embarked in upon more liberal and en- 
Jarged views than those which the gentleman would now 
extend to this. But let us look at itus a mere post road. 
What is now the rate of mail transportation upon that 
route? If fam not misinformed, it will average about fif- 
ty dollars a mile. What, is. it probable, would be the re- 
duction upon the road when completed? Upon a fair cal- 
culation,, one-half the present amount of. transportation 
_ would be saved, taking into consideration the increased 
travel upon it, and other advantages to result from its im- 
provement. This of itself would produce some forty thon- 
sand dollars of a.saving to the Government, to say nothing 
of the importance of reducing the time of travel. 

J now pass on to the use of this road to the military ope- 
rations of the Government in time of war. Sir, whatever 
the gentleman may think of it, this, to me, is the primary 
inducement. . What I have said in relation to the local be- 
nefits, ina commercial point of view, to result from the 
measure, I wish to be distinctly understood as being ac- 
cessory to, and consequent upon, this paramount conside- 
ration, national defenee. ` This, instead of furnishing an 
objection to- Such improvements, on the contrary, esta- 
blishes their importance in a national point of view. When 
was it, ar where, that a work of improvement, conducing to 
the generak good, did not also address itself to the local 
interests of more or less of the citizens of this confedera- 
ey? This follows inevitably, because, asa general rule, 
your men and munitions of war are transported upon just 
such roads, rivers, and canals, in time of war, as are used 
for commerce in peace. This is obvious, because, in the 
nature of things, attack will be made at the same places 
at which are your great.commercial deposits. The gen- 
tleman has asked if troops and. munitions of war would 
ever be transported from Buffalo to New Orleans, and vice 
versa. I answer, no. Nobody ever thought of such thing. 
But it was believed that, in case of war, and Buffalo again 
becoming the theatre of that war, men and munitions 
could be transported from the interior of Pennsylvania 
and the adjacent States, to that quarter. It was also be- 
lieved, and confidently, too, sir, that, in the event of Or- 
leans being again attacked, troops from Westeyn Virginia 
and Eastern Tennessee could be marehed upon this road 
to its intersection with the Tennessec river, and, when im- 
proved for navigation, could thence be transported to the 
defence of Orleans; whilst those parts of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, could be marched upon this road. 
Sir, it was furthermore believed that Mobile being the 
point.of attack, West Virginia and East Tennessee were 
not. only interested init as their natural. channel of com- 
merce, but, from their geographical position, were the le- 
gitiinate allies of thet defenceless point. This rosd, and; 
this alonc, opens to the southern part of Alabama the most 
speedy, natural, and efficient means of defence. 

But, suppose, for argument’s sake, T.were to.admit that! 
this road, sunning nearly equi-distant between the south- 
ern seaboard and the Ohio, and part of the Mississippi river, 
would‘not of itself furnish the full means of reaching all 
the exposed parts on the Gulf of Mexico. What then? 
Would it follow that this road ought not to be construct- 
ed? Surely not. It would only prove that, when con-| 
structed, the full means of facilitating the defence of the 
country were incomplete. I will now ask the gentle-: 
man from Virginia, and all who stand in opposition to the; 
passage of. this -bill, where, on this continent, can they) 
point the finger-toa portion of the Union through which; 


i 


States might, from time to time, connect other and less 
important ones, and thereby attach to them much of the 
value of this great improvement. Construct this road, 
pass the bill for the road from Zanesville, Ohio, to Flo- 
rence, in Alabama, and you do—what? You place the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky, the troops of which 
are disposable, because that they have no frontiers of their 
own, in the condition in which a skilful commander would 
the interior force in the square of his encampment. You 
keep them in readiness to push to either point where dan- 
ger threatens. 

This being a question submitted by the gentleman from 
Virginia to the American people, I shall have failed im 


‘presenting it in its true character, if I slop here. 


I say to the gentleman, and proclaim to the American 
people, that this road, and upon the route delineated, in 
part, in the bill, so useless, in his opinion, for military purs 
poses, is the identical road traversed by the East Tennes- 
see troops for more than three hundred miles, in search 
of the enemies of their common country. On the margin 
of this road it was, where your gallant troops encountered 
the appalling horrors of famine, when upon its line, and 
not farther distant than three hundred miles from the 
scene of: their sufferings and wo, there was bread, and to 
spare. Has the gentleman forgotten, or does he suppose 


you have, that, for the want of this very road during the 


war, and other facilities in. defence, countless millions of 


[the public money were squandered in the article of trans- 


portation? Sir, I will call to the recollection of my friend 
a single fact conneetéd with this subject. In the vicinity 
of this road, in the southern part of Alabama, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to pay from fifty to sixty dollars a 
barrel for four, when, at the same time, the current price, 
in that part of East Tennessee in which I reside, and 
which is intersected by this road, has never, to my know- 
ledge, exceeded from three to five dollars. Let this fact, 
without comment from me, speak for itself. 

But, sir, the enormity of the price attached to articles: 
of subsistence, during the war, was not all; your exhaust- 
ed treasury, by reason of improvidence and prodigality, 
might, and has bcen, replenished. Sir, more than money 
wasted, was the melancholy jeopard of human life, occa- 
sioned by the exposure consequent upon. wading rivers, 
cteeks, and swamps, on account of the want of. the very 
means of defence now’ contemplated, and upon the very 
track delineated in this bill, which, in the estimation of 


the gentleman, presents so uscless a project as to meritan , 


appeal to the source of all power, the people. Task my 
friend from Virginia, what estimation he places upon hu- 
man fife? Would he coldly sit down and calculate its 
worth in dollars and cents, as he has done the cost of this 
read? Sir, E answer for him; I know him ton well; he 
would not. But, sir, all the arguments and inducements 
flowing from the practical results of the late war are to 
be obviated by assumptions of supposed results, which I 
‘deny. The gentleman says that things are not again to 
transpire as they did during the late war; and why? Be- 
cause [said he] the density of our population will enable 
the frontier to defend itself. This delve into futurity 1s 
beyond my ken, and my objection to itis, that it bids de- 
fiance to experience, that surest guide. Itis quite too 
flattering, and is based upon speculative opinion, against 
established facts. -In matters of every day concern, confi- 
dence might be. elicited; but in a matter of such interest 
as the safety of the republic, I have been instructed in 
that school, in which it was an established maxim, *‘ judge 
the future by the past;” to do which, most. cffectually, in 
time of peace, prepare for war; constract this great road 
from North to South, upon which you will be cnabled ta 
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throw your disposable forces from the centre to the extre- 
mities, without jeoparding life and treasure—-save your 
high-minded countrymen and yourself from the humiliat- 
ing recurrences of the late war, here, as well as elsewhere. 

Tam not one of those who believe that we should act 
upon the supposition that this country is destined to en- 
joy eternal peace. My prayer to God is, that that may be 
the case, without sacrificing too much for it; but, until I 
can satisfy myself that our country is able to withstand the 
combined opposition of the world, without the use of pre- 
paratory means, I will select the time of peace as being 
the most appropriate to prepare for war. 

The gentleman asks what is the use of the extensive 
line of fortifications,.if we are not to depend upon them 
for our defence? This question brings to my recollec- 
tion a document which has been placed upon our tables, 
during this session, detailing the number of fortifications, 
and the appropriations toward that system of defence, 
since the termination of the war. If iam not mistaken, 
that document exhibits that nearly nine millions of the 
public moneys have been appropriated to that use. Now, 
as the gentleman has asked the use of these fortifications, 
and if they are not to be relied on for defence, I will an- 
swer him. Such fortifications as have been erected at 
the points and places where there is a great concentration 
of wealth, necessarily must be of great.importance in re- 
sisting the avarice and cupidity ofan enemy in time of war, 
and no doubt will subserve the end for which they were 
constructed; but when he asks me torely upon all the 
balance, useless as he has pronounced this road to be, I 
must say to him that I think his great chain of fortifica- 
tions still more useless. The inutility of them is not all. 
They lay the sure foundation for raising and maintaining 
a standing army in time of peace in order to man them; 
and worse than all, in time of war, your regulars and dis- 
ciplined troops, who, ir the estimation ofsome-gentlemen, 
are ‘the salt ofthe earth,” are td display their prowess in 
defending those monuments of extravagance, instead of 
bringing them to bear upon the defence of the country. 
Sir, this is not fiction. It must be true. An invading fleet, 
having the choice of our coast extending itself for thou- 
sands of miles, think you that within shot of one of these 
fortifications would be the point of attack? Not so. 
Their attempt would be clsewhere; and what follows? 
‘rhe militia of your country will be called upon'to re-act 
the scenes of New Orleans again. This very disposa- 
ble force’ from the ‘interior, and for whose accommoda- 
tion this road is intended, would again redeem the flag of 
their country. ` S ak 

It may be thought strange that the appropriations to 
the splendid sea-wall or chain of fortifications, andithe 
folly of such system, has inclined my mind to lean more 
strongly to the system ofintertial improvements, as a more 
appropriate. mean of defence; but I confess, that, not- 
withstanding the gentleman has so unsparingly. repudiated 
that system, such is the fact. I take, for example;. the 
base line of.this road, when completed.’ Upon. it this 
Government or the States, necessarily, must hereafter 
intersect other and less important roads, upon which the 
military. operations of the country can be carried on. 
‘They will then be brought to subserve the twofold pur- 
posé of roads and fortifications. Had the nine millions, 


which dre now buried under pil@ of rocks in the form of|greater portion? 


fortifications, been judiciously applied to the construc- 
tion of military roads and canals, and the opening of im- 
portant rivers, it occurs very forcibly to my mind that our 
expenditures in that respect would havg imparted vitali- 
ty to the industry-and enterprise of the country, and hap- 
piness and prosperity to parts of this highly favored Union, 
now left comparatively destitute. 

1 have now followed the gentleman through the course 
of his remarks as being applicable to this particular 
bill. How far I have succeeded: in sustaining my side 


| 


of the issue joined upon the expediency of this measure, I 
leave to this committee to determine; and will now ad- 
vert to the attack which he has thought proper to make 
upon the general system of internalimprovements. 

It would seem that an attack upon this particular pro- 
position ought to have sufficed, and: that it should have 
been allowed tostand or fall upomits own intrinsic merits. 
But the gentleman has not been content with that course, 
buthas, with all his eloquence and ingenuity, endeavored 
to fix upon‘ this system that deformity which would sub- 


ject it to the primeval curse. Sir, if we were. to accredit 


the gentleman, -every evil, when traced -tọ its source, 
would be found to be the offspring of this corrupt and 
corrupting system. It is to build up a colossal Govern- 
ment here, the shadow of whose wide-spread wings must 
wither and blight the sovereignty of the States. Whole 
States are to be bought up, and bow before this Moloch of 
internal improvements; the chains of despotism and bondage 
areto be riveted upon the country, by oppressive exac- 
tions to sustain this cormorant system. Is this picture 
real, or is it the product of the gentléman’s high-wrought 
fancy, calculated to intimidate the members who have 
taken: their seats in the present Congress, and stand un- 
committed on this great question? Task the gentleman to 
point his finger to the fact which. would justify this severe 
sweeping, and, I must say, unmerited denunciation. I, too, 
regard the sovereignty of the States. I cherish their 
union as the palladium of our liberties, and. would join 
the gentleman, and resist any incipient measures by this 
Government to abridge their sovereignty. I ask him to 
retrace the progress of this system, and to give us a single 
fact calculated to sustain him in presenting to the country 
the gloomy-picture which he has so unsparingly delineated. 
if he can do so, I, for one, am not so fond of the pride of 
consistency as to persevere in error. I willjoin him most 
heartily, and strangle the monster before it shall have at- 
tained to maturity. But, in the absence of facts, the gen- 
tleman mustexcuse me if I will not run at the cry of ‘wolf! 
wolf!” when, at every stage of this great question, that 
cry has been made. 

The tariff is lugged into this discussion, and its defor- 
mity is to be reflected upon this measure. We are call- 
edupon to strike at the root of this evil, and repeal that 
odious system of exaction which robs oné portion of the 
community to enrich another. J answer, that effort has 
been made. I have acted with the gentleman from Vir- 
givia, and we have been in the minority. Thus far, we 
agree; and the point at which we separate is, the use to 
which this redundant revenue, raised without our consent, 
shallbe applied. He is for having none to appropriate. 
Agreed. But what are, we to do with that which has ac- 
crued, and will hereafter arise, under the present tariff? 
Shall it follow the countless millions which have gone, 
from year to year, to the building of useless fortifications 
to keep up a standing army; to the building of ships to 
decay before they shall be called into use; harbors, bays, 
inlets; and the thousand other projects upon tide water? 
or shall a small rivulet be diverted from that channel, and 
be directed to the interior to fructify a` quarter of this 
Union in which the operations óf. this Government have 
been felt only in its requirements and` exactions, without 
the first act of parental care being extended to much the 
Will my friend from Virginia tell me 
how, and in what way, the State from whence I come can 
ever expect a return of the money indirectly taken from 
the pockets of its citizens, unless it be under this very 
system? Does he calculate upon a diminution of revenue, 
until the public debt shall have been paid; and, when re- 
duced, that there will be a foresight and sagacity sufficient 
to so regulate that complicated machine, as to bring its 
operation just to the point of ordinary disbursement? 
Acting upon the principles by which | am governed, I need 
not look forward to the extinction of the public debt; 
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sufficient for the day is the evil thereof; we have now re- 
venue to be used, over and above the necessary expendi- 
tures of the Government, and the operations of the sink- 
ing fund, and the. question is narrowed down to a mere 
choice of alternatives. -I have thought that it could. not 
be so beneficially applied in any other manner, as in con- 
structing this great interior highway, which, in time of war, 
would be a secure route for carrying on with activity the 
operations of the Government, as well as intercourse 
among the States. Believing that Congress does constitu- 
tionally possess the power to construct roads and canals 
for national purposes, what would the gentleman do, were 
he from the State from whence I come? Would he stand 
with folded arms, and see the revenue, raised, if you please, 
without his consent, poured out in an unremitting sluice 
upon those sections of this Union to which the kindness of 
Providence had given much; and to accomplish for them 
‘still more, the httle must be taken from those who were 
forced to contend with nature’s parsimony? Sir, I may 
be under Gelusion upon this subject; if so, I wish to be cor- 
rected. Ihave said, that, under the system of internal 
improvements, and that alone, can the interior parts ef 
this Union participate in the disbursements of this Go- 
yernment? Task the citizens of my own State what has 
been the course of things heretofore?) More than three 
hundred millions of revenue, collected since the war— 
where has it gone? I mean that, over the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government, and the public debt? To the 
seaboard. How much has been expended since the war, 
amongst:you?.. The salaries of. your federal officers, and 
no more. What, ‘aside from opening. your roads andri- 
vers, can you expect hereafter? Nothing. : 

I am not so credulous as to believe that that sluice, 
which was kept running when the public debt was at its 
maximum, is now to be closed, when it is reduced to a mere 
wint.. As, then, one of the Representatives from the 
interior, I will attempt to divert a part of the great cur- 
rent running to the seaboard, and, by my influence, send 
arivulet to fructify that goodly land, which has been neg- 
lected. speak feelingly; it has, emphatically, been 
overlooked. ` e 

If I am correct in the viéw which I have taken of the 
disbursements of the Government for the past; and if it 
bé true that from three to five millions of the treasury, 
common to all, have, year after year, regardless of the 
public debt, when at its maximum, been diverted to pur- 
poses less important to the Union than this great road; 
what is the fair, nay, inevitable inference? Surely it is, 
that, before the close of this Congress, the sum embraced 


in this bill will be appropriated to the object to which it 


refers, or, in the event of its failure, will be hypothecated 
to some other project, if. not altogether useless, greatly 
inferior to it in point of national importance. ` ` 

- T look upon the attempt to throw upon this measure the 
weight of the tariff, as being altogether gratuitous. ` That 
policy, ás-l before hinted, has been settled, at.all events 
‘until the extinction of the public debt. Why has it been 
dragged inito'this debate? , The reason must be obvious to 
‘every öne; and, without charging it to mal-motive in the 
gentleman, whose candid, fair, and open coursé in de- 
bate I have always admired, I will say it was calculated, 
if. not designed, to unite, in common. cause, all who were 
hostile to either measure. ant i 
` We haye been gravely asked if we would levy upon 
our constituents a direct tax, in order to- carry on this sys- 
‘tem. -I can only speak for myself; I answer, no. I go 
"múch fiirther; I tell the gentleman nor would. 1 formuch the 


paraphernalia of seaboard extravagance. Answering this 
question to his satisfaction, is no reason for rejecting this 
bill. 
tell him what I would. 
the management of his own concerns, will act with re- 


Having answered what I would not do, 1 will now 
A wise and prudent individual, in 


ference. to his resources. When circumscribed, he will 
contract his expenditures; when redundant, they will be 
more enlarged. So of a Government; if possessed of the 
means, I would build this road; deprived of them, I would, 
from necessity, abandon it. 

We are pathetically asked by the gentleman, how is this 
system to be gotten clear of? and-will we, because we have 
the power, continue its exercise, when that course is cal- 
culated to produce discontent and heart-burnings. As to 


the getting clear of this system, I can only say to the gen- 
§ S y ’ y say g 


tleman, the remedy is with the American people, to whom 
his eloquent appeal has been made. ‘his system is the 
workmanship of their hands, reared up against the tech- 
nicalities of constitutional disquisitions, though, under the 
most embellished picturesof the expediency of such system 
—to the revolution which the gentleman is attempting to 
produce, I can aszure him that? will bow with the most 
profound respect. Lam on the safe side on that subject. 
When it shall happen that the people, to whose will I shail 
always yield obedience, become tired of this system, there 
will be no such speetre in the path of obedience as the 


‘ghost of the constitution; no, it-will be a mere question of 


expediency. 
as to discontent and heart-burnings,” I can assure the 


gentleman that I regret the necessity ‘of such a state of 
{things as much as he can; but does not his own experience 


teach him that that is the inevitable result of all that le- 
gislation which relates to matters of great interest? Can 
he suppose that man, in his imperfect state, prompted by 
ambition, interest, or whatever passion may be addressed, 
when brought in conflict with an antagonist fecling, and 
has failed in the attainment of his object, should be ex- 
empt from that. condition? Are we then to surrender 
that for which we have contended for years; and which, 
in our deliberate judgments, conduces to the essential 
and permanent interests of the country, because of the 
minority being dissatisfied? Far as I would advance to 
give satisfaction to any quarter of this country, this would 
be going too far. Jt would, when carried out to its full 
extent, prevent legislation from being enforced; and, there- 
fore, none should be adopted. I ask, what would have 
been the consequence of yielding to discontent on. the 
part of the minority, when your Government thought it 
expedient to lay the embargo, declare war, pass a tarifi, or 
a mammoth pension bill? Surcly the answer is, that none 
of these measures would have been enforced. Different 
opinions. are entertained by different gentlemen, as to the 
tribunal provided by thé constitution for determining upon 
the'constitutionality of laws passed by Congress. 1f, how- 
ever, it should turn out to be a casus emissus in that in- 
strument, I would then say, that, in the absence of a 
more appropriate tribunal, { am, until the case can be 
better provided for, content to refer the legislation of 
this House to the ordeal of the source of all power, at 
the ballot boxes—-I mean the people. If no where else, 
there is there aredeeming spirit, that will not long suffer 


their servants to be the willing instraments of unjust op- 


pression, $“ heart-burnjges, and discontent,” to any. por- 
tion of their fellow-citizens. If this system had been what 
it has been characterized by the gentleman from Virginia, 
that of plunder, bargain, intrigue, and corruption, a vir- 


tuous people would; before this, have frowned into re- 
tirement the actors ina work so unholy. But I must con- 
sole my friend from Virginia, by informing hin that there 
are two sides to this picture, and he has only looked upon 
one. I turn him to the other, and ask him to look upon 
it. Thold up to his yiew that which was commenced by 
him who had been styled ‘the Apostle of Liberty;” I 


“greater number of projects. which have been the objects of 
peculiar care to this Government. I would not, by my 
yote, levy a direct tax to ‘continue the gentleman’s splendid 
sea-wWall, or chain of fortifications; the building of useless 
slips to decay in time of peace;. the military academy; 
the, mammoth pension bills; in short, for none of the 
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Magistrate entertained the same opinion as to’ the ex- 
pediency and utility of such works; the high authority of 
their names are furnished us, in opposition to the appal- 
ling picture drawn by the gentleman. Again, for his com- 
fort under this ‘fnew era” of improvement, I beg to re- 
fer him to the discussions of 1824 upon the surveys bill, 
which, by all, was considered the entering wedge to this 
much abused system, and he will there see that this road, 
now considered so superlatively useless, was avowed openly 
asa component part of it. . It was surveyed and reported 
upon, amongst the first works of that day, and has been 
ever since considered worthy of occupying a place on the 
calendar of business in this House. So far, then, as this 
particular branch of that system extends, it is no ‘new 
era” in improvements. I recur to the celebrated report 
of Mr. Gallatin, in 1801-2, and I there see a forcible re- 
commendation, not of this particular road as delineated, 
but ofa greatinterior communication from North to South; 
but I will dismiss the subject, by remarking that this Go- 
vernment, when mea had not become so refined in con- 
stitutional disquisitions, did construct a road from Nash- 
ville to New Orleans, the trace of which yet: remains; to 
the period of constructing which L refer the Iearned gen- 
tleman from Virginia, as the ‘era of internal improve- 
ments,” to which this branch may be referred.” Thatroad 
was constructed by the money and troops of the Federal 
Government, through the territory of the States, and with- 
out their consent. : 

IL ask, were there no patriots then to warn us of the 
yawning gulf of ‘consolidation’? No friend to State 
rights to raise the veil of futurity, and paint the gloomy 
picture of masters bowing, and cringing, and begging to 
their ‘servants, for a crumb from their own table? No! 
All was silence. It was reserved to other men and better 
days to espy the evil, and save the republic. 

Having followed my friend from Virginia through such 
of his remarks as I thought it my duty to answer, and hav- 
ing feebly attempted to sustain this measure against one 
whose skill and tact in debate I cannot too highly compli- 
ment, I must draw to a close my crude remarks. If l-have 
succeeded in showing the utility of, and necessity for, this 
road, need I say that the States would never construct it 
on their own resources? Need I say that a project unit- 

“ing in interest seven States, acting only within their local 
limits, could not act in unison, so as to accomplish its con- 
struction? To which, I would ask, would it suggest itself 
as an object of primary importance, when viewed alone, 
as a highway: for.the State? None. H is óne of those 
great objects eminently stamped with the impress of na- 
tionality, and which, ‘alone, the comprehensive grasp of 
federal legislation can accomplish. g 

But the cost is objectionable. We have been toldithat, 
whilst the bill appropriates two million’ and a quarter, | 
this sum will only blaze out the way for this mammoth 
undertaking--that countless millions must follow to its 
final completion. © Sir, it seerns that this dish cannot be 
rendered savory to the appetites of our opponents: This 
bill, which has been drawn with more than ordinary care, 
to steer clear of the very objection of the gentleman, so 
much so as to require an estimate of the cost of each 
mile, ‘bridge, and causeway, and that estimate to be sub- 
mitted to the President of the United States, and must, fall 
within the average of fifteen hundred dollars à mile, or 
the road is not to be constructed-—this abundant precau- 
tion will not satisfy the gentleman. I must be allowed to 
say, that, in my humble opinion, as regards this objection, 


the defect is in the appetite of the gentleman, and not in, 


the aliment provided. If commenced ander such estimate, 
falling within fifteen hundred dollars a mile, it is to be 


completed, as a road of the description specified in the 


{bill I entertain no doubt of the perfect adaptation of such 


road to all the exigencies of the country through which it 
is te pass. I know, upon part of that road, the application 
of stone would not only be useless, but detrimental. 

But I will not disguise my views as to. the ultimate desti- 
nation of this improvement. Ihave said that believe it 
will subservé all the purposes of the Government, upon 
the plan proposed; but if, upon actual experiment, the 
increased: necessities of the country should demand its 
construction upon a more elevated plan, we have it in rea- 
‘diness for the application of metal, or rails, whenever the 
resources of the treasury, and the importance of the work, 
shall suggest itself to the wisdom of our successors as be- 
ing advisable; not under any pledge upon the facé of this 
bili, or the consummation of the present projected plan, 
but resting alone upon the future developments of its high 
utility. nr 

I have now done’with this subject; but, before I take my 
seat, I must say a word to the friends of’ internal improve- 
ments. Seven years ago I took my seat in this hall; since 
when, I have been an advocate for such improvements as 
addressed themselves to the exigencies of the nation at 
large. Ihave doubted neither the constitutionality nor ex- 
pedicncy of that measure, 

We have been told by the gentleman from Virginia, 
that this was a system, the operation of which was tọ buy 
up not only Representatives, but States and communities. 

I beseech you to contradict, by your disinterested votes, ° 
the fearful anticipations of the opponents to the measure. 
This is a subject which does not address itself to the local 
interests of many of you, in as muchas it,traverses States, 
to the greatest extent, in which our doctrines were hot re- 
céived as orthodox; and the majority of the Representa- 
tives of those States, upon this floor, are aiming a vital 
stab at the system for which you have been contending, in 
the overthrow of this measure. Let it not be said that you 
exchange your vote for the gilded bait which a measure 
of local interest may hold up to your view. It has so hap- 
pened, that, for the first time since I had the honor of a 
seat here, a great national measure, including, also, local 
interests; has been presented for my support. Having vot- 
ed for the continuation of the Cumberland, road, upon 
which neither myself, nor, as I suppose, any of my con- 
stituents have travelled, being hundreds of miles from me 
at its nearest approach, it was to have been supposed that 
I would have supported this, which must pass through 
some part of my district. “All that I can ask, is, that you 
look at this subject as statesmen, giving to it that import- 
ance which it merits, in a national point of view; and if 
you should then withhold’ your support, you will have 
done right. Let us convince our adversaries that the pros- 
perity of our common country is the leading inducement 
in the exercise of the power which we claim. I speak 
with freedom on this subject, as I haye nothing to dis- 
guise. Let the opponents to this s¥stem succeed in their 
opposition to this bill, and, though I am not a prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet, yet I predict that you may bid 
a long farewell-to that system for which we have so gea- 
lously contended, eS Tea, une eae 
“Mi. CARSON made a few observations in relation to an 
amendment he heretofore offered, w hich [he'sdid] he would 
discuss more at large on a fiture occasion. He yielded 
the floor to y 

Mr. ISACKS, who said that he would, où this occasion, 
follow the example of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Barpovr] in declining a discussion of the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass this bill, were it not from a be- 
hef that there were others who were wot, ke him, pre- 
pared to deny the expediency of the measure, but who 
had become persuaded that Congress did not possess that 
power, and who would entrench themselves behind the 
supposed barriers of the constitution; from whence it 
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might be convenient to sally forth, upon the position he 
had long occupied in these controversies. Some defence 
of that position—-some vindication of his own course, in 
favor of the construction of this road, on constitutional 
ground, would therefore be attempted. . 

The federal constitution was, [said Mr. I.] in. the lan- 
guage of the convention, ‘4 ordained and established for 
the United States of America.” It was made with a per- 
fect knowledge of the wants and resources, the condition 
and extent of country over which it was to operate. Its 
energies and benefits were intended to be felt alike, 
through all the members of the Union, and the geographi- 
eal features which mark the territory of its domain. ‘The 
craggy summit, the sloping sides, the long, winding val- 
leys of the Alleghany—its rivers descending to the ocean, 
as well as the coasts and plains of the Atlantic, were pre- 
sent to the minds. of those who set in motion the principles 
of this Government; and those principles, to be equal and 
useful in their effects, must have been adapted to the situ- 
ation of all. And however we may differ about the mean- 
ing of terms, in one thing we must all agrec, that this con- 
stitution, as it is, was made for the whole United States, as 
they'are. This general view of the subject may not be 
wholly unprofitable to those who have not ‘ordained and 
established” their opinions upon the controverted points 
which I will now proceed to examine. | 

Among the enumerated powers of Congress is the pow- 
er ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” It cannot 
be denied that this regulating power ovet. commerce may 
act as well upon that which relates to internal commerce 
among the States, as that which relates to foreign; and 
whatever may be done as to one may, in adapting the 
means to the nature of the thing and the end to be attained, 
be done as to the other; for the power is applicable to 
both, and is precisely the same. It isadmitted, that, what- 
ever is incidental to the specific power, is comprehended 
in the grant, and may properly be done under it. The 
constitution has, however, removed all cavil on this point, 
by expressly giving to Congress the right “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers by it vested in the Government of 


the United States, or any department or officer thereof.” lare the 
Tie constitution means, and it can mean nothing else, that of Congress over subjects of int 
Congress. may take into.its own hands the management of | ments. 
It is not to stop satisfied with attend- | gener: 
ing to the commerce, or exchange of commodities with applied 
ons; it must, when necessary, go further, and | gress, an 


all these concerns. 


foreign nati 


regulate trade between different States, and even the traf- |] i 
fic with the Indian tribes in furs and peltry; for that, too, Jutmost confusion. 
And it|State cannot extend or add to the power-of Congress any 


is commerce, in the meaning of the constitution. 


is no matter whether this trade is carried on upon seas or |thing which, in 
rivers, upon land or water, in East India merchantmen, in|sess. Fi 
river boats, Indian bark canoes, or road wagons; these are |right to act contat 
all but 'the different mediums and vehicles of conveyance, [the assent of a State is useless. 
in stich jcannot give it. 
But it is said ja St 
nd |diction, and sovereignty, which, by the federal compact, 


and ‘are alike subject to the action of Congress, 
manner as may be necessary and proper. 
that, toexecute these regulations, nothing is necessary 
proper to be done, but to make rules+—revenue laws, and 
the like something, on paper. I will not gòto a dictionary 
for the meaning of the word “regulate.” J will go to the 
history of legislation, commencing with the foundation of 
this Government, and .continued without interruption or 
objection, on constitutional principles, down to. this day, 
to prove what the undoubted right of Congress, under the 


4 
OY 


power in question, is. -It-has been the work of every-year | 


to. make -harbors, build custom-houses, warehouses, sea- 
walls, Hght-houses, and do every thing which the conve- 
nience of external trade requires. 


demand a reason why it is unconstitutional to make a road 
or canal, When that shall be nécéssary and proper for the 
commerce “ ainong the several States.” 


If, then, it. is consti-j 
tutional to do all this for commerce with foreign nations, 1; 


In that clause of the constitution which gives to Con- 
gress the power *‘ to establish post offices and post roads,” 
as I understand it, the right to make a post road is ex- 
pressly given in terms, and there is no need to resort to 
any incidental matter ‘‘to carry into execution” this power. 
The very act forms the substance of the thing granted or 
authorized to be done. To establish means to found, to 
erect, to build; to render permanent; and this action of 
the power, according to the principles of common sense, 
and the fair construction of language, may be applied 
and brought to bear as well upon the road.over which the 
mailis carried, as the office or officer.created for its safety 
and distribution. But it is said that the right to.designate 
a pre-existing road is all that is conferred. There is, I 
think, too much refinement, not to say absurdity, in this 
argument. Suppose a mail route to be indispensable for 
the communication of. intelligence between two points 
where there is no road, and where none would ever be 
made by the local authorities, must Congress wait till, the 
road ismade? The establishment of the office is not, or 
cannot, be a mere designation of it. It had no previous 
existence. It is and must be made, out and out, by the 
power of establishment. And why shall the road not be 
subject to the same power? i 

To carry into execution the powers ‘ to declare war and 
support armies,” it is ‘necessary and proper”? that Con- 
gress should: possess and exercise jurisdiction competent 
to the construction of roads and canals. These, if properly 
located, will be among the most efficient means of national 
defence.. In marching armies, in transporting provisions, 
munitions of war, atid intelligence, these may be as neces- 
sary to the interests and safety of the country as the ar- 
mies themselves, or any of the mighty agents of the war- 
making power. To be convinced on this point, is only to 
look at the face of the country, and the great extent and 
exposure of its frontier. And if'a doubt or scruple re- 
mains, let experience point to the expense, the sufferings, 
and disasters of the last war. ‘Then let reason and patri- 
otism take the place of polemic sophistry, and answer 
whcther the right to construct these communications does 
not belong to the war-making power of Congress. 

These, together with the power to appropriate money, 
grounds on which I rest the constitutional power 
ernal national improve- 
Nor do 1 admit that the appropriating power is 
al or undefined. It is, and ought to be, limited and 
only to the subjects of legislation confided to Con- 
d cannot be extended to any other without a vio- 
onstitution, and the risk.of producing the 
J yield the point that the assent of a 


ation of the c 


virtue of the constitution, it does not pos- 
"The question, now and at all times, must be, is the 
ined in the constitution.or not? If it is, 
If it is not, then a State 
I would go further, sir, and maintain that 
ate cannot withdraw any portion of the power, juris- 


has been conferred on the Government of the Union. As 
to the rights of the States and the rights of this Govern- 
ment respectively, neither should encroach on the other. 
| Neither can give, nor take away, unless by an amendment 
lof the constitution, in the appointed mode. Yam no ad- 
yocate either for the American system or the nullifying 
system; and, much as I respect the authority and opinions 
of others to the contrary, I must continue iñ the belief 
that no State, asa membér of the Union, in any attitude 
that it can assume, has the right to supersede or annul a 
law of this Government, That would be emphatically 
‘making a State the judge in its own case. Neither do I 
Í believe in the plan I have heard préposed, that the veto 
| of à State shall oblige this Government and its Executive, 
whose duty itis to execute the laws, to stand still till the 
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matter can be adjusted in some way unknown to the con-|other i ines justi ; 
atter car n se ) - ortion than I am, the task of do’ £ 
stitution, if I have read it right. Tam not convinced ot eee p i TOIS, quence toats 


the discussion of these theories can be at all profitable; 

and, following the-example of the gentleman from Vir- 

ginia, [Mr. Barsoo] on another topic in this debate, I 

here enter my solemn protest against all these doctrines 

aa discoveries, at least in the sense in which I understand 
em. 

1 will now return to the subject before us, and briefly re- 
mark, that, for my own part, I do not claim for Congress 
the right of exclusive legislation over the territory within 
the States on which a road or canal may be constructed. 
This right is specifically given in regard to what is now 
the District of Columbia, and all. places purchased for the 
erection of forts, magazines, and so on. The express men- 
tion of it as to these, and the silence as to other places, 
if there were no other reasons, would seem to argue that 
jurisdiction was not intended to be given, except in those 
cases where it is so expressed. But the power of Con- 
gress being competent, as U conceive, to the execution of 
such works, I wouldextend it that far, leaving, in the hands 
of the States, the care of their preservation, and the ad- 
vantage of their use; and this course has the additional 
recommendation of policy and convenience, 

Let me also notice what I must, with great deference, 
call an error into which some have fallen. They deny 
that we have power to make internal improvements, but 
admit that we can subscribe stock to incorporated compa- 
nies, and appropriate money or land to States for the same 
purpose. This. I consider a distinction without a differ- 
ence, Can we enable others to do that which we cannot 
do ourselves? The difference between doing and causing 
to be done, is too.subtle for fundamental rules of action. 
The argument amounts to this: that, as a partner with 
others, Congress can do that which it could not do alone; or, 
that it may employ an agent,.and entrust him with the 
means of doing that which it could not do itself. T, too; 
admit that Congress can, in proper cases, make these sub- 
scriptions and appropriations—not because it could not 
otherwise accomplish the object; precisely the reverse: 
because, as principal, it could do the act, and therefore 
may avail itself of the co-operation and agency of others. 
I cannot see upon what principle this proposition can be 
based, unless it is supposed that Congress has the unlimited 
right to appropriate money without regard to the consti- 
tutioaal purposes of legislation. ‘The answer to that would 
be: You say that internal improvements do not belong to 
the jurisdiction of Congress; the States reserved to them- 
selves the right of making them. And will it be pretended 
that money can be appropriated and applied to any other 
purposes than those within the rightful legislation of Con- 
gress? I know of no power that could be assumed on the 
part of Congress more uncertain and dangerous than the 
unrestrained appropriation of money to objects not within 
the scope of its authority. On the score of economy and 
accountability, 1 think it generally much. better that the 
money for public works should be expended. under- our 
immediate direction and: control, than be placed in the 
hands of others, as to whom we could neither exercise 
coercion nor remedy. 

J will now proceed to show that the construction of this 
road would be a proper exercise of the constitutional 
power on which I rely. ‘The bill directs its location on 
the western route; and Iwill, by the way, advert to some 
of the advantages of that route over those of the others. 
I do not expect to say the half that is due to this part of 


the subject; and the very thorough examination already | 


given to it by the chairman of the Committee on Internal 
Improvements, [Mr. Hemruriz] who opened this debate, 
and my colleague, [Mr. Bratz] renders it unnecessary that 
Į should; and what I shall feel it-my duty to say will be 
confined to’ that line of road between this place and New 
Orleans, leaving to those much better acquainted with.the 


What, then, are some of the commercial advantages of 
the western part of this road? It has always been, now 
is, and, perhaps, will be to the end of time,-the fact, that 
much the greater portion of all the merchandise for the 
supply of Western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee is, 
and must be, carried from Baltimore and the more east- 
ern cities, over the very ground that this, road should oc- 
cupy: Nor do I mean; by Eastern Tennessee, that part 
of our State only, which is technically called East Ten- 
nessee. A great extent of most valuable country west of 
the Cumberland mountain, and embracing the broad, rich 
valley of Northern Alabama, in a high degree realizes the 
same condition. And when you add to this, the extraor- 
dinary capacity of this whole region for the production 
of iron, salt, and flour, cotton, and other manufacturing 
and agricultural produce, every statesman must be at once 
struck with the immense importance of convenient com- 
munication, not only to that country, but to all others depend- 
ant on its supplies. And how would the advantages ofa 
road east of the Blue ridge, through the Southern States, 
in this respect compare with those I have hinted at rather 
than described? Nature, and the unalterable direction of 
trade, will answer this question. There the road would 
run nearly parallel with the sea-coast. The direction of 
their trade is from the coast to the upper country, and vice 
versa, not along the course of the road, but crossing it 
almost every where at right angles. Except for the mere 
conveyance of commercial intelligence, the road could be 
of no advantage to trade, worth calculating, and so the 
report of the engineers states. 7 : 

To show that this improvement is necessary for a mail 
road, I need only remind the House that, from the centre 
to the extreme points, it traverses the very interior of the 
republic. Among the advantages to the speedy convey- 
ance of intelligence that it will afford, there is one that 
cannot escape observation, when it is remembered that 
New Orleans is the mart of the whole country through 
which this road passes, for the distance of eight hun- 
dred miles. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ban- 
noun] informed us that the average cost of carrying the 
mail, three times a week, from this place to Orleans, was 
fifty-two dollars a mile; that the average cost generally in 
the United States was fifteen dollars a mile. The report 
of the late Postmaster General, Mr. McLean, informs us, 
that, ifthis bad road was made good, the mail, to Orleans, 
could be carried in about half the time it then required; 
and T infer for, at least, the average price elsewhere. 
These facts, I think, are, worth something for my purpose, 
if doubling the speed of the mail the distance of a thousand 
miles, and saving to the department the sum of thirty-se- 
yen thousand dollars a year, are matters deserving our 
attention. On the western route, we present you a sur- 
face that invites by every argument the improving hand of 
art. Though the country may vie with any other in good 

nd substantial qualities, yet, like others, it has its inconve~ 
niences. There we have hills, and mountains, and lime- 
stone rocks to contend with; to overcome these, we need 
the helping hand of the Government... Not so on the east- 
‘erm route. There, on a continued plain; nature has given 
you a road of sand; and I have yet to- learn how it is to 
bear much improvement, or where the materials to better 
‘tare to come from. The time that the mail to Orleans 
might be carried, on either of the routes, is about the same. 
The distance nearly so, except that of the eastern, which is 
thirty or forty miles longest. . Asto the importantrequisites, 
health, abundance, and cheapness of provisions, and the 
number. and price of horses, the advantages are. univer- 
sally known to be greatly in favor of the West. ; 

Tf it is unwise in-time of peace to neglect preparations 
for defence in war, the construction of this road ought to 
attract particular attention. The lower country on the 
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Gulf of Mexico must always depend chiefly on the fight-| has 


ing men and supplies from the upper country for its de- 
fence. 
of that vulnerable frontier, but their position is far distant. 
Our rivers, more than half the year, are too low to afford 
water conveyance: hence the necessity of a convenient 
communication by land. Nothing but the sudden and ex- 
traordinary tise of the Cumberland, in November, 1814, 
seconded by extraordinary efforts, enabled the Tennessee 
troops to reach the scene of action in the very juncture 
of time. . But for that, New Grleans must have fallen, 
without a miracle in aid of the unsurpassed skill and bra- 
very with which it was defended. 

As a military’road, New Orleans must be deprived of all 


Kentucky and Tennessee is the natural strength} has it been expended? 


been the revenue of the Government during the last 
fourteen years? By whom has it been paid? And where 
The annual receipts into the 
treasury in that time have averaged at least twenty-two 
millions, amounting to more than three hundred millions. 
The gentleman has truly said, that population is the rule 
by which contributions should be levied; and as to imports, 
the consumers, asa general rule, pay the duties. It is 
also true that this revenue has chiefly been raised by du- 
ties. The Western country, comprising Western Penn- 
sylvania, Western Virginia, and the nine Western States, 
contains about one-third of the population of the United 
States. Upon these conceded principles, then, the people 
of this portion-of the Union have contributed to the gene- 


advantage. from it, should its location be through the}ral fund, in the short period of which I am speaking, 


Southern States, each of which has cities and seaboard! 


frontiers of its own to defend. 


the enormous amount of one hundred millions of dollars. 


The local forces and sup-j Yes, sir, they have contributed much more: for, in addi- 


plies of those States ought not, and will not, be drawn tion to their common share, they have, since the settlement 


elsewhere. 
reign enemy, the South will have enough 
care of itself; and it will give a good account of that, or 


In any war we are. likely to have with a fo-| of the new States, paid directly into the treasury more than 
to do to take] forty millions of 


dollars in the purchase of public lands. 
And where have these contributions gone? It is, perhaps, 


any other trust, for its arms have always equalled the}easier to tell where they have not gone. They have not 
highest.expectations of valor and patriotism—-nor would | returned to the country from which they were drawn, ex- 


suth:a location be greatly serviceable, 
Warfare. 

provisions there, like the course of trade, 
“beaitross, rather than along the road. 


Phe reports of the engineers, already referred. to, give| tion. 


even for southern | cept the miserable pittance dealt out to some old pen- 
The march of troops, the transportation of! sioners, a few salaries to federal officers, and a little aid 
must generally | for purticular public works, lately drawn through the fire 


by the efficacy of this same internal improvement opera- 
But the road on which the heavy wholesale appro- 


the decided preference to the western route; and should priations have travelled to the seaboard is broad and beat- 


thé ‘commissioners to be appointed select for. the location | en. 
of the road the most western branch of that route, as thej far 


Its track can be seen 


It needs little improvement. 
The by-ways on which the retail business is car- 


off. 


bill authorizes them to do, and as they undoubtedly will! ried on in the same direction are more difficult to trace. 


do, if my views are correct, there will then be some plain 
and prominent advantages attained, peculiar 
tion, which must put to rest all further comparison. 


The actual expenditures in the same period, for the in- 


to that loca-jcrease of the navy, for navy yards, dock yards, and 
Iti wharves, for fortifications and light-houses, amount to 


will unite East and West Tennessee, separated by the twenty-four millions; and how many millions more have, 


Cumberland mountain. 
the Cumberland river, crossing one of its navigable streams, 
the Caney. fork, 
bably a little abpve the Muscle shoals, 


It will pass within forty miles of] in the same quarter, been laid out upon sea-walls, harbors, 


and the like, I have not been at the pains to compute. To 


It will cross the Tennessee river pro-| the sca-coast and commercial cities are drawn almost the 
connecting with| whole contents of the sinking fund chest, which is annually 


the canal about to be made there; and, above all, it will replenished with ten millions to defray the public debt, to 
intersect, a-little south of Tennessee, the road branching | say nothing of the officers and agents of the Government 


off from the Cumberland road 


at Zanesville, in Ohio, pass-|in every description of service, who spend their 


compen- 


ing.through Kentucky and West Tennessce to Florence, | sation there, and the many inventions sought out to relieve 


in Alabama, and ultimately to New Orleans. 
Here there is at once united the double 


the treasury of its surplus, with some of which I have no 


advantage of|acquaintance, except by -the appropriation bills. Ih a 
bringing together these two great avenues of communi-| word, the interior ‘is tributary to the exterior. 


The trea- 


cation, and the expense of making two roads, that point | sury. communicates vigor to the one, while the other Jan- 


to New Orleans, from 
saved by one-half. 
result of such a location. For let the road now in ques- 
tion be located on any other route, it will not meet the 


a distance of four hundred miles, is | guishes under its continual. exactions. No wonder our 
Once road, instead of two, will be the f condition is intolerable; the wonder. js that we have en- 


dured it so long. . Nothing but the freshness and fertility 
of our soil has upheld us till now; bur the fatness of the 


road from Zanesville, till they both terminated‘at Orleans! land must fail, without something to encourage and repay 


by different directions. 


of preference. 


-of Internal Improvements for’ its establishment and con- 
struction, and now awaits the action of the House. 


These considerations; to whom-| the toil of the dispirited farmer. 
soever they are known, must be conclusive on the subject|ample, my own State. 


I will give you, for ex~ 
Its population is about one-twenty- 


And Iwill only, add that “this branch.of/ty-second part of the national census; of course, accord~ 
the Cumberland road has been-surveyed in-the direction I] ing to general principles, 
have stated. .A bill- has-been reported by the Committee} in the shape of indirect tax. 


it paysabout one million annually 
How many. dollars of that 
million usually find their way back again? That which 
pays a district judge, two district attorneys, two marshals, 


The leading argument levelled by the gentleman from] here and there a pensioner his nincty-six dollars, or less, 


‘Virginia [Mr. Barnovn] 


at the whole system of internal] with ‘the little savings of 


the members of Congress; and 


improvement, appears to consist in the assumed. inequality | all told. We do not expect this whole million to be return- 


which the system will produce in the disbursement of the] ed, nor 
revenue, and the remedy proposed for the correction of|ticable if we did. 
that inequality. A successful reply to that must greatly | there. 


impair the force of his very able specch. 
` allthatI shall, at present, undertake. 
ia this, I will depend on matter of fact and experience, 
rather than thedries and speculations. It is the inequality of 
disbursement, wit 


hold the. steady pursuit of it to be indispensable. 


ent, without this system,-of which 1 complain; | provements have much more. 
and“ toveflect something like equality. in this respect, Ij that the Government has 
What] ing these to answer its purposes. 


half of it. It would be unreasonable and imprac- 
We have no Government creditors 


Our people had no money to lend for the war. 


This. reply is} They did their share in fighting. ` Neither have we any 
And, for success] use for fortifications, navy yards, breakwaters, nor any of 


the apparatus of foreign commerce: but we have some in- 
ternal commerce, and would with suitable internal im- 
And we humbly conceive 
an equal interest with us in mak- 
In accomplishing these 


